
















To my. Honoured UNCLE 


JOHN MAR.SHAM.Efqi 


SIR , 

I Send this Book to you, becaufe you firffc directed me to 
this Defign. The Learned Gajfendus was my Precedent j 
whom neverthelefs I have not follow’d in his Partiality: For 
he, tho’ limited to a Single Perfon, yet giveth himfelf Liberty 
of Enlargement, and taketh occalion from this Subject to make 
the World acquainted with many excellent Difquilitions of 
his own. Our Scope being of a greater Latitude, affords lefs 
Opportunity to favour any Particular; whilft there is due to 
every one the Commendation of their own Deferts. This Bene¬ 
fit I hope to have received from the variety of the Subjeff; 
but far more are thofe I owe to your Encouragement, which 
if I could wifh lefs, I ffiould upon this Occafion, that there 
might feem to have been expreffed fomething of Choice and 
Inclination in this A&ion, which is now but an inconfidera- 
ble Effect of the Gratitude o£ 


Dear Vncle , 


Tour moft affectionate Nephew^ and 


Humble Servant ? 


Thomas St and ley. 
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PREFACE- 

H lflory (which by Expounding actions pajl teacheth to regulate the Jut are , and furnijheth us with 
Wtfdom at the ccft of other Mens Experience )• is not unlike Painting: Their fcopc is the fame- 
and as in the hitter it argues want of Skill to look upon the whole Draught with an indifferent eye 
but to feleB and infift upon fome chief particular is proper, to an Anijl . Jo he who rejls jj- 
tisjied with the general Relation of Affairs, (not fixing upon J'dme eminent ABor in that Story) lojeth its 
greatejl benefit -, fince what is //toft particular, by its nearer affinity with us , hath great eft influence upon us. 

Hence it is that there are two kinds of Hifto/y 5 one reprej'ents general affairs of State-, the other gives 
account of particular perfons , whofe Lives have rendred than Eminent. Homer hath given an Effay of each - 
of the firft in his Iliads, a relation of a War betwixt different Nations ; of the fecond in his OdyfTes con fi¬ 
ned to the Perfon of Ulyfles. 

Now the life of Man being either praQick, bufiedin civil Affairs of Peace and War, or Contemplative 
retir'd from publick Bufincfis to Speculation and Study of Wifdom, Divine or Humane, it follows that this 
perfonalHiftory be twofold likewtfe, deferibing either the ABions of finch Perfons as are vtholly intcrcjjcd in 
the Affairs of State (properly compared to the Perfons of a dramat ical defign, whofe fingle Characters amt 
Parts ferve only to //take up one joynt Plot. Such are moji oj theje whofe Lives are related by Plutarch 
and the twelve Csefars of .Suetonius) or the Lives of fuch as have been excellent in fame kind oj'Learning - 
thus Antipho writ of Poets-, Eudemus of AJirologers Cicero and Plutarch of Orators, Suetonius of Grant, 
mprians. They who writ of Philofophers exceeded the reft Jar in number, oj whom to give a particular as- 
cdttntwill be tttinecejjary , becaufe their Works are not extant, and therefore we Jball only name them, Aetius 
Anaxjiides, Antigonus, Antiithenes, Ariftocles, Ariltoxenus, Callimachus, Cliromuclius, Diodes’, Dioge¬ 
nes Laertius, Eunapius, Heraclides, Hermippus, Helychius, Hippobotus, Son, Idomeneus, Nicrnder 
Nicias, Panztius, Porrius, Plutarch, Sotion and Theodorus. 

Of altnoft all thefe (which is much to be deplored) there remain not any footfteps -, the only Author in this 
kind for the more-ancient Philofophers is Diogenes Laertius, for the later Eunapius. And to make the Mifi- 
fortune the greater, that which Laertius gives us is fofar Jhort of what he /night have done, that there is 
much more to be found of the fame Perfons difperfed among other Authors, which 1 have here colleBed and die e- 
fted, with what diligence 1 could. 

Nor is it unfeafonable at this time to examine the Tencnts of old Philofophers, when fo great variety of 
Opinions daily fprtng up 5 fome of which are but raked out of the RuincsoJ Antiquity, which ought to be refto- 
red to their firfi Owners ; others being of late invention will receive addition, when advanced to fuch height we 
look down to the bottom from which Phtlofophy took her firft rife, and fee how great a progrefs Jhe hath made 
whofe beginnings are al/noft infcrutable. ' ’ 

Although fome Grecians have challenged to their Nation the Original of Phtlofophy, yet the.more Learned 
of them have acknowledged it derived from the Eaft. To omit the dark Traditions of the 'Athenians concern¬ 
ing Mufkus, of the Thebans concerning Linus, and of the Thracians about Orpheus, it is manifeft that the 
Original of the Greek Philofophy is to be derived from Thales, whoTravelling into the Eaft, firfi brouzhi Na- 
turalLearning , Geometry, and Aftrology thence into Greece, jor which rcafon the Attribute of Wife was con¬ 
ferred upon him, and at the fame time upon fix others jor their Eminence in Morality and Politicks. Thus 
Learning in the ancient eft times was by the Greeks called Sophia (Wifdom) and the Profcffor thereof who 
raifed his Soul to an eminent degree ofknowledge, Sophos (wile .•) Pythagoras firft named it Philofophv Vlove 
of Wifdom) andhimjelf a Philofopher, affirming , that no Man is Wife, but only God. 3 1 

* Lacrt. vit * As concerning thofe who were honoured with this Attribute of Wile, Damon the Cyrenean undervalues 
Thalet. them all, efpectally the feven. Anaximenes faith. They were all addiBed to Poetry -, Dicararchus, that they 
were neither wife Men, nor Philofophers, but upright Men and Lawgivers: Archetimus the Syracuiian wrote 
concerning their meeting with Cypfelus (Father to Periander) whereat he faith himfelfwasprejent. Ephorus 
affirms they all met with Crceliis, Thales only excepted. Some fay they met alfo at ike Panionian Feafl and at 
Corinth, with Periander-Delphi. 3 5 

There is fome controverfie concerning their Sentences, of whichfome are aferibed to fever a) perfons,as that 
Lacedemonian Chi/on this profefs’d. 

Nothing too much -, a Mean in all Is beft. 

k Not Lcophan- There is no lefs dijjent concerning their number. Leandrius for Cleobulus and Myfon, inferts Leophantus 
nfrhfwr.™ ^ 0n °J + Corfiades a Lebedian, or Ephefian, Epimenides the Cretan. Plato (in his Protagoras) fubftitutes 
preters render Myfon/or Periander; Ephorus, Anacharfis for Myfon. Some add Pythagoras. Dicaiarchus alledgeth four ac- 
• So Suidas knowledg'd by all, Thales, Bias, Pittacus aWSolon .• then names fix more, out oj which are to be felcBed three 
'aK wUap- Ariftodemus, Pamphilus, Chilon the Lacedaemonian, Cleobulus, Anacharfis, Periander; fome add * Acufilaus 
Son ° r Scahra an Argive. Hermippus in his Treat ife of the feven wife men, faith, they were in all fie- 

by which La.- Pfntcen, of which feven were varioufly named, which were, Solon, Thales, Pittacus, Bias, Chilon, Cleobulus 
ertius is ex- Periander, Anacharfis, Acufilaus, Epimenides, Leophantus, Pherecydes, Ariftodemus, Pythagoras, Lafus of 
plained con- Hermionea, Son o/Charmantides, or (according to Ariftoxenus) oCSimbrinus, Anaxagoras. Hippobotus in bis 
^rn y re° cheIn " Com,nentar y °I Philofophers , reckons Linus, Orpheus, Solon, Periander, Anacharfis, Cleobulus, Myfon Tha- 
p • les, Bias, Pittacus, Epicharmus, Pythagoras. 

Laertius reckons them thus, Thales, Solon, Chilon, Pittacus, Bias, Cleobulus, Periander; whereunto he 
adds Anacharfis, Myfon, Epimenides, and Pherecydes. Thefe, faith he, were called the Wife Men to whom 
fome annex Pififtratus the Tyrant. 

Among the Romans alfo three had the fir-name of Sapiens, M. Cato, C. Laelius, and L. Acilius. 
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THOMAS STANLEY, E% 

p — Reader cannot expert to find in this Place a 

M long Recital of Intrigues and Adventures ; 

Hi for as the Life of a Courtier or a Soldier is paft 
in a Court or a Camp, lo that of a Scholar is in 
the Solitude of his Study : And as Mr. Stanleys Learning 
made up the brighteft part of his Character, lo an A ccount 
of his Life is but a Relation of his Atchievements in the 
Learned World. 

Mr. Stanley was Son of Sir Thomas Stanley , and Born at 
Cumberlorp-Green in Hartford-Shire, at the Age of 14 Years he 
wasfent to Cambridge > and placed at Pembrook-Hall under the 
Tuition of Mr. Balcanchol , Brother to the Dean of Durhank 
This worthy Gentleman, who had Married tile Lady Ste-i 
ward his Grand-Mother, took a more than Ordinary Care 
in the Education of his Pupil : He fpared no Pains id 
Cherifh and Animate thole Defires of Learning which vi- 
fibly appear’d the predominant Paifion of his Mindi 

While he continued yet in the Uriiveffity, hisFancy be* 
ganto exert it felf, and give lomeprefages of what the 
World was to expert from his Genius : It was Here' lie 
compoied thole * MadrigaYs Poems, arid other Pieces, which * Europa, 
together withfome Tranflations out of the Frenchj 
an, and Spanifb, were publifhed in one Volume after his^.tona 
Return from his Travels. Asia hisfirft Pieces he hasiff^cr™ 
given the World a Proof of the Fertility of his Invention j Bion, MoV 3 ’ ’ 
fo in the latter, which are incomparably better, he has, * sVcS ; , 
beyond Exception, done of his Great Diligence andi/feiff 
Learning. 




Soon 
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Soon after his Return Home, when he had finiftied his 
Tour of France, Italy, and Spain, and by Travel extended 
his Knowledge beyond the Bounds of his Native lfland, he 
Married Dorothy, Daughter of Sir James Engan of Flower, in 
the County of Northampton, whilll his Father and Mother 
were Hill living ; and before he was arrived at that Age, 
which by the Laws of his Country put an End to his Mino¬ 
rity. This alteration in his State and Condition of Life 
did notin the leaf! change his Temper and Difpofition, 
or abate his Affection to Learning, which was no lefs 
vigorous now than before. Neither the Cares nor Con¬ 
cerns for his Family; -nor the Carelles and Endearments of 
a Young Wife, could prevail with him to intermit his or¬ 
dinary Studies, on which he was obftinately bent. I 
will not fay of him as a Learned Chancellor of France has 
fpoke of himfelf, + who complains in Print, that upon his 
A c ' 1 ' Wedding Day he had not more than Six Hours to employ in 
his Studies ; but his Afiiduityand Application is vilible to 
all who (hall confider the Greatnefs of his Works, and the 
Ihort Limits of Life in which he finilhed them. v 

The firflr Work which He enriched the Publick with, 
was this Hiftory of the Lives and Opinions of the 
Ancient Greek Philofophers. This Work was firft begun 
after the Example of the Learned Gajfendus who has com- 
pofed the Lives of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Feurbachim, Re¬ 
giomontanus, and other Modern Aftronomers and Philolb- 
phers. Mr. Stanley was not the firft who had attempted 
this Province ; Diogenes Laertius in the Time of the Em- 
perour 'Marcw Antoninus compiled a Volume of the Lives 
of the Elder Philofophers, and after him Ennapius writ the 
Lives of the Sophifis. Befides what is extant, Antijibenes 
and many others, whole Volumes have per idled, writ 
upon the fame Subject. The Learned Gerard FoJJlus in our 
Age has writ a Ihort Treatife of the Ancient Philolophy, 
and the feveral Se&s, not to mention others; but Mr. 
Stanley has out-done all that preceded him in the Extent 
of his Defign, and the vail Multitude of particulars He 
hasamafs’d together. 

The many Editions of lo large a Work are undeniable 
Proofs of the Approbation it has received from the Publick. 
To fpeak the Truth, the Excellence and Variety of the 
Matter, and the vail Reading which the Author has dif- 
cover’d in every part of it, could not mils of Admiration. 
Befides, moll Men have a relilh for Difcourles of this kind } 

and 
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and there are few who have not a Curiofity to know the 
Lives and Actions of thole whole Yirtues they admire; 
This has engaged fo many Pens to write the Lives of Prin¬ 
ces, Great Captains, Minifters of State, and other Perfons 
who have made a confiderable Figure in the World* or had 
a (hare in the Revolutions of Empires and Kingdoms. 
Others again have entertained the Publick with the Lives 
of Divines, Lawyers, Poets, Phyficians, &c. which 
have been kindly received and judged both Ulefiil and 
Diverting. 

There are two ways Of Inftrudtion.f the one by Precepts 
the other by Example ; the former is dry and barren, and 
makes at mod but a languid Effort; the latter is lively and 
brisk, and leaves a ftrong Imprefiion, creating in the 
Mind Delires and Inclinations to imitate what is Good 
and Excellent, and a Horrour for what is Bale and lib 
Mr. Stanley only confiders Philolophers, and the Amule- 
ments and Speculations of Men retired from the Hurry 
andNoifeof the World. He has with extreme Diligence 
compiled an exact Hiliory of their Lives, their Opinions 
and Notions of Good and Evil > of God and Nature ; their 
Theories of the Vniverfe , their Thoughts about the Principles 
<o£ Things, their Schemes of Morality and Policy, their Con¬ 
duct and Behaviour. 

By this We fee the Steps by Which the Arts and Sciencesi 
and all Parts of Humane Knowledge have been promoted,’ 
and the leveral Advances it has made from its Infancy, till 
it arrived at the Pitch it is at prelent at* 

I mentioned before thole Writers who preceded our 
Author in this Defign, but none have executed it with lb 
much advantage j his Aim is mote Comprehenfive, his Ac¬ 
count is in every part Succinct, Pertinent, without Ex- 
curlions, and confifts of a vail: Number of Fragments, 
which are not in others, fupplied out of the vail Trea- 
fures of his Reading. 

•The following Hiliory confllL of Nineteen Parts ; the 
fir 11 treats of the Seven Sages or Wilemen- of Greece, lb 
Famous in Antiquity j the other give us an ample Account 
of the Twelve different Scdts of Philofophers, the Lives of 
the moll Eminent Profeffors, and the Opinions held by 
them. The laft treat of the Chaldaick Philolbphy, an 
Abftrule and Difficult Subject, and which required no 
lels Learning than Mr. Stanleys to venture on it. 

Thales 7 
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Thales , the Milejian , was the firft who employ’d himfelf 
in Natural Enquiries, and was thought to deferve the 
Magnificent Title of Wile for his Noble Difcoveries in 
Geometry, Aftronomy, and the Theory of the TJniverle. 
His Principle was, that Water is the chief Material of 
which Natural Bodies are formed, and into which 
they are refolved. He imagined the Earth a great Mai's, 
floating on a vaft Abyfs or Ocean of Water ; and from 
hence gave the Real'on of Earthquakes and Eruption of 
Springs. He conceived God as the Author of all Natural 
Motion, and the Soul which animated theUniverfe. Mr. 
Stanley tells us, heTmagined Loadftone and Jett to have 
Souls, becaufe of their Virtue of attracting Bodies to 
them. To him is afcribed the Invention of Meafuring 
the Height of the Pyramids by their Shadows, and found 
the Natural Reafon ofEclipfes, which before were lookt 
on as Portentous, and Prefages of lome Calamity. Our 
Author tells us, he foretold that which ended the Five 
Years Wars between the Lydians and the Medes ; when 
thole poor People, frighted at the ftrange Darknels, and 
believing the Sun hid himfelf to avoid feeing the Slaugh¬ 
ter, laid down their Arms, and Compos’d their Quarrels. 
Belides Thales, Solon, Chi Ion, Pittacus, Bias, Cle.obulns, Periahder, 
had the fame Title bellowed on them. And as Thales 
was the firft, who by his Travels into the Eaflern 
Countreys made himfelf acquainted with Mathematical 
and Natural Learning, and introduced it into Greece, thefe 
were the Authors of feveral Excellent Laws and Schemes 
of Government: And as the Illuftrious Title of Wife was 
conferr’d on the firlt for his Excellent Skill in Geometry, 
and the knowledge of Nature, it was conferr’d on the o- 
ther for their Excellent Precepts in Morality and Poli¬ 
ticks. Indeed the Attribute of Wile was given to all who 
profeffed any fort of Knowledge above the Vulgar, till 
Pythagoras changed that into the Name of Philolophy, pi- 
oufly thinking lo great a Title could only be alcribed 
rightfully to the Infinite and Supreme WilHom. 

It will not be expected we fhould enter into a Detail of 
their Lives; this would be to anticipate the Reader, who 
will find all their DoCtrines, Letters, Occafional Speeches, 
&c. recounted by our Author in their place. 

The SeCts of Philofophers had a Double Original; the 
one from Anaximander the Dil'ciple of Thales, and therefore 
lonick ; and the other from Pythagoras, that Prince of Philo¬ 
fophers, which from the place where he held his School 

was 
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was called the Italick. Anaximander varied from the Doc¬ 
trine of his Mailer, andinftead of Water made Infinity the. 
Principle of all Things, but has left us without an Expla¬ 
nation of his Meaning. He firfl dilcover’d the Obliquity of 
the • Zodiack, made Geographical Charts, and invented 
Dials : Tho’ Mr. Stanley, after Salmajiws , thinks his Gnomon 
did only note the Tropick and Equinoctial Points, the di- 
vifxon of Hours not being uled till a long Time after. Of 
this SeCfc, befideS him, were Anaximenes ; Anaxagoras, <S'c. 

Socrates, ati Athenian, was the Author of the Second 
SeCb: His chief Study was Virtue, Morality, and the Re¬ 
gulation of our Lives and ACtiOris. He was Son of a Sta¬ 
tuary , but the Greatnels of his Genius railed him abov e 
his Birth and Condition. He did not confine liimlelf to 
fet LeCtures in the Chair. W here-ever he was his Convex- 
lation was ftill Plealant and InltruCtive. T he Camp, the 
Forum , the Publick Streets, the Houles of bis Friends, the 
Prilbn in which he endured great Hardlhip, were lo many 
Schools of Knowledge and Virtue. For his great WilHorn, 
his Manly and Noble Thoughts, theEafeandSweetnels of 
his Expreffion he was admired by all Men, and efteemed 
the Prince of Philolophers. He had a right Notion of the 
Divine Nature,and Vigorously oppofed Folitheijin^ for which 
his Enemies reproach’d him as an Infidel, and an Enemy 
of the Gods, and Condemn’d him to Death ; which he 
Drank with fuch Majefty of Soul, litch Serenity of Mind, 
as Ihew’d the abfolute Empire of his Reafon over his Paf- 
fions, and the impotence of his Enemies Malice; who by 
Death it lelf could not break in upon the Tranquility of his 
Mind, or make him Die other than Socrates. There are great 
Dilputes maintain’d, not without fome Heat, among Chri- 
ftian, as well as Pagan Writers concerning the Daemon which 
attended Socrates , and gave him Prefages of Events which 
Ihould happen foon after: The dilcuffion of this maybe 
feen in an entire Chapter,) in the Life of this Philofopher. 
Notwithflanding his Eminent Vertue and Wifdom, he 
could not efcape the Malice and Wit of Arifiophanes , who has 
expofed him in a Play called The Clouds , which Mr. Stanley 
has tranflated into Englilh, and annexed as an Appendix 
to his Life. 

The Succeffion of the lohick Philofophy , which be¬ 
fore Socrates was lingle, was foon after divided into leve- 
ral Schools and Sedrs, fome of which were of lefs Note, 
and lafted but a Ihort Time, others were more Confidera- 
ble, and of longer Continuance; of the firft fott were 
b the 
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the Cyrenaick, Megarick, Eleack , and Eretriack SeCts 5 of the 
latter were the Academick and Cynick, which two gave Birth 
to the Peripatetick and Sioick. 

Ariftippus , a Difciple of Socrates , was the Chief of the 
Cyrenaick Seft. He placed the Sovereign Good in Pleafure, 
and thinks Virtue only commendable as it conduces to ac¬ 
quire that. The Diftinction of Right and Wrong, Juft 
and Unjuft, he thought Arbitrary, and not eftablilhed by 
Nature, but Law and Cuftom. As his Principles were 
loofe, his Life was fuited to his Doctrine, which he paft 
away in Jollity arid Mirth. His good Humour render'd 
him agreeable to Oionyfim the Tyrant of Sicily, while the 
Severity of Plato , which he milcalPd Morofenels, offend¬ 
ed that haughty Prince. I cannot forbear hereto recount 
one or two of the many Witty Replies which are re¬ 
corded of that Philofopher, and which our Author has col¬ 
lected among the other Incidents of his Life. When 
Diony/iu <s asked him what brought him to his Court, He 
replied. He came to Traffick with him, to offer him what 
He had, and receive from him what He wanted, mean¬ 
ing to Barter the Wit and Humour He was Mailer of for 
the other’s Money. He did not confine himfelf to the 
Rules of Temperance, Sobriety, and Continence. Upon 
a certain Time entring into the Houle of a Famous Cur- 
tezan, He oblerved one of the Company to blulh. Sir , 
laid lie, there’s no Harm in going in , but in not being able to come 
out. When a certain Strumpet charged him with being 
with Child by him, Tou know that no more , lays he, than in 
pajfing thro’ a Bujh which Thorn it is that pricks you. When 
Dionyfim offered him three Beautiful Women, and bid him 
chuie one out of them, which he liked beft; he took 
them all three away with him, that'he might not, as 
he faid, incurr the Fate of Paris, who had been fo fevere- 
ly puniftied for his Indifcretion in preferring one to two. 
Ariftippus owned but twoPaffions, Pleafure and Griefi as 
the Springs of all Humane Actions ; andthele are diverfi- 
fied according to the Temper and Complexion of every 
Perfon. He derided the Calmnefs and Serenity of Mind, 
or Exemption from all Pafiion, in which others place all 
Humane Happinels, regarding this as meer Inactivity, 
and a tirelome Indolence. Helilcewile derided the Plain- 
nefs. Simplicity, and Courle Living of his Old Friend 
Antifthenes , and admired the Plenty, Eafe and Luxury of 
the Sicilian Court. Many other Pleafantries of the fame 
Kind are mention’d in their Place, but I fear I have treft 
palled the Bounds I prefcribed my ielf in delcendingto 
theie Particulars. Be- 
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Belldes the Cyrenaick , Mr. Stanley treats of Alegarick , 
Eleack , and other Sefts; but the mod eminent of all 
thole derived from Socrates , was the Academick , who 
took their Name from the place where their School 
was erected. Plato was the chief of thefe, concerning 
whole Birth Mr. Stanley relates feveral odd and mar¬ 
vellous Rumours. It was the common Fame at /s- 
thens , that Apollo had condelcended to vilit his Mother's 
Bed; and the God appearing in a Villon tp his Father, 
required him to refrain the Company^ of his Wife 
till after her Delivery. A pretty Artifice, lometimes 
uled by the Pagan Women, to delude their Credulous 
Husbands. He had a plentiful Fortune, and after he had 
been a Scholar of Socrates for a while , he Travelled 
to hear the Created: Mailers of his Time. In Italy he 
Itudied the Pytbagorick Doctrines, and leems to have 
drawn many Things out of the Books of Mofes, which 
he might probably have met with in his Voyages. He 
pafles with lome for the Inventor of Dialogue, but Mr« 
Stanley pretends he did only refine and polilh it, and 
thinks the Analytick Way of Realoning, a Noble In¬ 
vention, ought to be afcribed to him. This is the Me¬ 
thod of Diicovering Truth, by fuppofmg the Thing 
fought as true or known, and enquiring what the Confer 
quents are. 

Mr. Des Cartes has given us an illudrious Inflance of the 
Ufe of this Method in his Meditations and Method , where 
the chief Truths of Philofophy are demondrated with 
great Force and Exa&nefs. The Examples of this Method 
are to be found in the Books of Euclid , Appoilanim , Pappus, 
and other places of the Old Geometers, as Mr. Stanley has 
marked. Plato thought Mathematical Learning of Ufe in 
all Parts of Humane Knowledge, and requires all his 
Scholars to be previouflyindrufted in the Elements of 
Geometry. 

His Philofophy was held in Veneration in the firfl Ages 
of Chriflianity,which Mr. Stanley thinks proceeded from his 
teaching, that God had one only begotten Son, whofe 
Power extended over all Creatures. In fhort, his Notions 
are in many Points agreeable to the Scheme of our Reli¬ 
gion. 

Plato held the Soul was Immaterial and Immortal; that 
it was Free and Independent, but fubje£fc to Neceffity or 
Fate. 


He 
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He had a Great and Noble Genius, and litrpriz.es the 
Mind with the Eloquence of his Stile, and the Abundance 
of his Imagination. To give us a more Compleat Idea of 
his Philolophy , Mr. Stanley prelents us with an A- 
bridgement of the Doctrines of the Old Academy out of 
Cicero , and after that a Compleat Summary. Several Col¬ 
lections of this Kind are found in Plutarch,Laertius , Apuleius , 
but our Author palling thefe by,has cholen that of Akiucus , 
as molt perfeCt and compleat, and annexed it entire as an 
Appendix to the Life of this Philofopher. In the laft place, 
to illuftrate the Matter, he has inforted a Platonick Dif- 
courfe, written after a Poetical manner in Italian by the 
Famous John Picw , Earl of Mirandola, 

After the Death of Plato , his Difciples divided into two 
Setts, the fir ft remained in the old Academy, the other 
took Poffellionofthe Lycseum. The reft were call'd Peri- 
pateticks, of whom Ariflotle* a Native of Staggra, was chief. 
Neither his Birth nor Education were fo advantageous as 
Plato. Mr. Stanley denies that he ever prattifed as a Quack, 
or fold Remedies at Athens. This, and the pretended Divine, 
Honours paid to his Wife Pythias , and being concerned in 
a Plot againft Alexander , Mr. Stanley rejeCts as Calumnies 
gioundlels and injurious to the Memory of fo Great aMan. 
He made great Improvements in Logick as well as other 
Parts of Philofophy, invented Categories, formed the Syl- 
logifm, and determined feveral Modes and Figures, de¬ 
tected the Arts of Sophiftry, writ a great Number of Books 
of Metaphy licks, Phyficks, Natural Hiftory of Ani¬ 
mals, &c. 

The Fortune of this Philofopher is very ftrange ; and it is 
lurprifing to find Men judge lb differently of the fame Per- 
fon, in one A ge: Men have been excommunicated and trea¬ 
ted as Hereticksfor reading him to their Diiciples: At other 
times he has been Introduced into Schools and Univerli ties, 
and no other DoCtrine taught to their Scholars. His Wri¬ 
tings in one Age have .been made the Standard of Truth. 
He has beenftiled the Genius of Nature, and his Perfor¬ 
mances the higheft Pitch of humane Wit. Again, at o- 
thers his Philofophy has been treated as Trifling, Verbofo, 
Empty and Litigious. However it be, Mr. Stanley has given 
a curious and exaCfc AbftraCt of his DoClrine. 

Another Branch of the School of Socrates were the Cynicks. 
Antifthenes was the Chief of thefo, which after was 

made 
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made famous by Diogenes his Scholar. It is Difficult to de¬ 
termine whence this Name took its, Rile. Mr. Stanley 
thinks partly from the Cynofarges, the Gymnafum or School 
of Antifthenes, and partly the Roughnei's and Severity of 
their Manners. “Diogenes was the moft confiderable of this 
3 e£t, and made fo great a Noife by the Singularity of his 
Maxims, that Alexander had the Curioflty to lee* him. 
His odd manner of living in a Tub, his feeking Honeli 
Men with a Candle and Lantern at Noon, and the other 
plealant Incidents of his Life, are all collected by Mr. Stanley . 

The Se£t of Stoicks had its Original from that of the 
Cynicks. Zeno was the Author of this, who having firft been 
a Scholar of Crates-, and afterwards a Hearer of other Phi- 
lofophers, at lalt inftituted this New Se£t. This Phi- 
lofophy has formed Great Men, and charmed a World of 
People by its Proud and Oftentatious Principles. It aims to 
fortifie Men againft Bodily Torments, and Arm them 
againft the Blows of Fortune. Zeno admitted only one God, 
whole different Powers and Operations were expreft by le¬ 
ver al Names. The Sovereign Happinefs of Man he placed 
in Virtue as the only Means to make him Immortal, and 
afford him a Solid and Lafting Pleafure. He thought the 
Frame of the World would one Day be diffolved, and perilh 
in Flames. That Abfolute Empire of Man over his Body 
and Mind, which he lo highly afferted, gave rile to that 
pernicious Doctrine, that any one might lawfully deftroy 
himlelf. And yet there is fomethingin thisPhilolophy 
which is bright and glorious, and capable of darling 
the Sight of thofe who only look at the Splendor of the Pa¬ 
gan Virtues; with what an Air did Zeno teach his Wife Men 
the Contempt of Death, and an Indifference for the Things 
of the World ? 

The Stoicks were fubtil Logicians as well as excellent 
Moralifts , but we mull not enter into particulars. Mr. 
Stanley has collected the Remains out of Laertim, Cicero , 
Stob<eus, and others, and given us a Large Summary of that 
Philofophy at the' End of the Life of this Philofopher, 
Befides Zeno , were eminent Cleanthes , Chryfippus , Panaetius, 
Pojidonius, and others, all whom have Juftice done them by 
our Author. 

The Stoicks were the laft of all the Philofophers derived 
from Thales, and conclude the Suceeffion of the Ionick School. 

Pythagoras, whom moft believe a Samian , was Chief of 
the Italick Se£t. He continued a great while in JEgypt 
c . to 
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to learn their Myfteries. Mr. Stanley tells us, that He 
was made Prifoaer by Cambyfes , who fent him to Babylon , 
where He became familiar with the Magi and Chaldeans, 
and was acquainted with the Prophet Ezekiel. He was a 
Comely Man, and had a Majeftick Mien proper to attract 
the Veneration of the People, and was thought by his Fol¬ 
lowers to be Hyperborean Apollo. 

No Philofopher had more Difciples than Pythagoras. He 
enjoy ned an exa£fc Submiffion to all he laid, and impoled 
a rigorous Silence on his Scholars for two Years. Tempe¬ 
rance was the Virtue which he moft earneftly recommend¬ 
ed as moll neceflary to bring the Body to an entire Sub¬ 
jection. His Philofophy was Cabalillick, and full of My- 
lleries. He held the Pre-exillence of the Soul, and its 
Migration from one Body to another. Thus he reported 
in his Writings of himfelf, that before the Trojan War he 
was JEthalides the Son of Mercury, then Euphorbus , then Her- 
motimus, then Pyrrhus a Delian, lallly, Pythagoras . In his 
Writings he reports that he came 107 Years fince from 
the Inferi, and other Extravagancies. After his Life, Mr. 
Stanley has annexed an Account of his Dilcipline and Doc¬ 
trine, his Symbolical Way of Teaching, and tranfcribed 
into his Works the Learned Reuchlius Explanation of the 
Pythagorick Doctrine. Of this Sect were Empedocles , 
Archytus, Philolaus, and to them it mull be Own’d we are 
indebted for the True Syllem of the Univerle, which 
places the Sunin the Center, and the Earth in the Plane¬ 
tary Chorus. 

The SeCts which fpring from the Italick may be reduced 
to four, the Heraclitian , the Eleatick , the Sceptick > or Pyr- 
rhonian , and the Epicurean. 

Heraclitus, by the advantage of a Good Genius, was Ma¬ 
iler of that Knowledge, which others acquire with Dif¬ 
ficulty and painful Refearches. 

His Contemplative Humour and Dildain for the World 
made him love Retirement and Solitude. He withdrew 
from the Society of Men, and fpent his Time in the Soli¬ 
tary Top of a Mountain, in lerioufly bemoaning the Fol¬ 
lies and Vanity of the World. 

Democritus , the Head of the Eleatick Se£f> was of a Tem¬ 
per very different from Heraclitus : He had a fmiling Coun¬ 
tenance, and diverted himlelf with Laughing at the Ri¬ 
diculous Paffion which Men difcover’d for Trifles, the 
. Diligence 
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Diligence and Pains they ufed to obtain them, and the 
Regret and Grief they fhew’d upon any Lofs or Diap¬ 
pointment. The People of Abdera , among whom he 
lived, obferving him to laugh frequently, began to doubt 
of his Good Senie, and lent for Hippocrates to cure him. 
But having Ihewn his Diacojitms , the Opinion they had of 
his Folly was loon converted into Admiration. He was 
the firffc Inventer of the Doflfrine of Atoms and a Vacuih-r, 
or the Corpufcular Fhylofophy , the Elements of which lYhV 
Stanley has deliver’d. 

Pyrrho'was Chief of the Scepticks. Reaffirmed Mam could 
only Judge by Appearances of Truth and Falfhood, and 
therefore Pretended the Mind only ought to continue 
in lufpence, and not determine any thing. All the 
Subtilty of thele Gentlemen lay in finding Keatons of, 
Diffidence and Difixuft in Matters which appeared 
Plain and Evident. The Curious will find their Entire 
Philofophy in its proper place. 

The Author of the laft Se£t was Epicurus , whom our 
Author tells us writ more than any other of the Philo- 
fophers. He placed the Sovereign Good in Virtuous Plea- 
fure. The wrong Interpretation of his Opinions, and the, 
Abufe of them by his Dilciples, has brought his Philoib- i 
phy into Difrepute,and cauied it to be decried as the Source of 
all Vice and Immorality. But Mr. Stanley affirms the W eak- 
nefs of his ConfUtution, and his extreme Sobriety, ought 
to remove fo injurious a Charge. Belides, the Altars erected 
to his Honour after his Death will not lufier us tb believe 
him fo voluptuous a Man as his Enemies would reprefent 
him. Every one knows he taught Atoms and a Void to be 
the Principles of things held, and contrary to Arijlotle and o- 
thers, that the World was not Eternal. Nay, he affirms 
it bears ienfible Marks of its Newnefs; urging for Inftance, 
the Rile of Arts and Sciences as undeniable Proofs of its 
fimall Continuance. Lucretius in his Elegant Poem has given 
us his Doctrine of the Univerle, Providence, the Principles 
of Things; and QaJJendws , who revived his Philofophy in 
this Age, has written his Life. 

It is Time now to proceed to the three lafl parts of 
this large Work, which contain an Account of the Chat- 
daick, Pet fan, and Sabaan Learning. As the European Sciences 
had their Source in Greece, lo the Philofophy of thofe People 
was derived from the Eaftern Nations, whofe Original is 
very obfcure. The. Writings of the Ancient Sages are 
long fince perilhed, and Plato and Pythagoras, who have mix- 
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ed their Tenets with their Philofophy, have done 
itinfuch manner, that it is hard to diftinguifh what 
they have borrowed from their own Inventions. 
This Difficulty has rather animated than dilcouraged Mr. 
Stanley , who with mighty care has amaffed the fcatter’d 
Fragments, and by digefting what is Genuine, has 
compiled an Idea of the Oriental Learning. 

The Chaldeans in the Time of Alexander , pretended they 
had continued to obferve the Stars for 476000 Years. But this 
mull be regarded as an Empty Boaft, fince all the Gbfer- 
vations they could then produce, as Mr. Stanley allures 
us, did fall Ihort of two Thoufand Years, and there is 
nothing extant, at prelent, of their Ajlronomy more an¬ 
cient than the Sira of Nabonajfar , or the 3967th Year of 
thejulian Period. 

Zoroajler is commonly own’d as the firft Author of 
Arts and Sciences among!! the Chaldeans , but who He 
was, or in what Age He lived, is dark and uncertain. 
His Difciples, the Magi , propagated this Learning, 
which was introduced into Greece by Berofm before of about 
the Time of Alexander. 

The Eaftern Learning was not taught in Schools to a 
promifcous Audience, but confined to certain Families, 
the Father of whom infirufted his Children, and by 
.this Means convey’d his Myfterious Knowledge to 
Pofterity. Their Wifemen were regarded by the Vul¬ 
gar as facred Periods, and had a leparate Habitation, 
enjoying great Priviledges, and an Exemption from 
Publick Charges. They were divided into Several Kinds 
or Se<fts, according to The Subject of their Studies, as 
Naturalifts, Prie/ts , Aftrologers , 8cc. 

Their Great Mafter Zoroafter divided all Things into 
three Kinds. The firft Eternal, without Beginning or 
End. The next Immortal, which had Beginning, but 
no End. And the laft Mortal and Corruptible. They 
thought the Firft of all Things was Eternal and Supreme 
God, whom they termed Father and King, and placed his 
Eflence in Light and Truth. 

After God, were their Good and Ill Damons, which 
they conceived to inhabit the Regions of Fire, Air, 
Water, and Earth. The former they fancied to dwell 
in the Light of the Divine Prelence, and were the 
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Minifters and MelTengers of God. The latter, whom 
they fuppofed to be Spirits of Darknels, did wander up 
and down, and were Enemies and Haters of Mankind, 
and continually leeking to Hurt and Deliory them. Of 
theie they thought the Earth, and Sea, and their mo ft 
retired Cavities and Depths were full. Of the Ill Demons 
they accounted lbme to be worle than others. Thole who 
kept their Refidence in the Air they thought to be 
Wanton and Sportive, who either Diverted Men with 
their Capricious Tricks, or Infpir^d them with Sanguine 
and Amorous Thoughts. On the contrary, thole which 
frequented l'olitary and dark places, or lodg’d in the 
Caverns of the Earth, were extremely Malignant and 
Fierce, and like wild Bealls, attacked and tore in Pieces 
whomloever they met. If by the Permillion of Heaven 
they were fuffered to remove their Seats they enter’d 
into the Bodies of Men, threw them into Madneis, 
Epilepfxes, Convullions, and other Difmal and Affrighting 
Dillenipers. 

After the Immaterial Beings, the next Order were the 
Corporeal Worlds, of which they accounted Seven; one 
Empyreal , three Etherial , and three more Material > by 
which they meant the Terrellrial Globe compos’d of 
Water, Air and Earth. 

We have laid enough of their Theology> and Phyficks , the 
next Branch of the Chaldaick Learning was their Arts of 
Prognofiick, or Prefages of Future Events. The chief of theie 
were Afirology, Augury , Interpretation of Dreams , Explanation 
of Prophecies , and other like Myllical Sciences. 

The third Part of the Wifdom theie Sages were Famous 
for, was their Magick Natural and Theurgick. By the Help 
of the former they pretended to have a great Power over 
the Natural World, to drive away Wild-Beallsand Veno¬ 
mous Creatures, to prelerve the Fruits of the Earth, to 
keep off Storms and Tern pells. Thunder, and what not. 
By the latter they affirm’d they could command Damons, 
and call the Good to their Aid and Aflillance, and repel 
and chafe the Malignant ones. I Ihall not enter further 
into an Enumeration, but leave the Reader to lee the 
Original, where Mr. Stanley has given us a large and 
ample Account of the Worlbip, Religions, Rites, Arts 
and Sciences of thefe Nations. 

d Ha- 
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ed their Tenets with their Philofophy, have done 
it in fuch manner, that it is hard to diftinguifh what 
they have borrowed from their own Inventions. 
This Difficulty has rather animated than dilcouraged Mr. 
Stanley? who with mighty care has amaffed the icatter’d 
Fragments, and by digeliing what is Genuine, has 
compiled an Idea of the Oriental Learning. 

The Chaldeans in the Time of Alexander , pretended they 
had continued to obferve the Stars for 470000 Years. Butthis 
muft be regarded as an Empty Boaft, fince all the Gbfer- 
vations they could then produce, as Mr. Stanley allures 
us, did fall Ihort of two Tlioufand Years, and there is 
nothing extant, at prelent, of their Afifonomy more an¬ 
cient than the Mr a of Nabonajfar? or the 3967 th Year of 
thejulian Period. 

Zotoajier is commonly own’d as the firll Author of 
Arts and Sciences among!! /the Chaldeans , but who He 
was, or in what Age He lived, is dark and uncertain. 
His Difciples, the Magi , propagated this Learning, 
which was introduced into Greece by Berofm before or about 
the Time of Alexander. 

The Eaftern Learning was not taught in Schools to a 
promifcous Audience, but confined to certain Families, 
the Father of whom inflrudfed his Children, and by 
.this Means convey’d his Myllerious Knowledge to 
Pofterity. Their Wilemen were regarded by the Vul¬ 
gar as lacred Perloris, arid had a ifeparate Habitation, 
enjoying great Priviledges, and an Exemption from 
Publick Charges. They were divided into Several Kinds 
or Sedts, according to 'the Subject of their Studies, as 
Naturalifis-j Priejts? Afirologers , &c. 

Their Great Mailer Zotoafter divided all Things into ! 
three Kinds. The firll Eternal, without Beginning or 
End. The next immortal, which had Beginning, but 
no End. And the laft Mortal and Corruptible. They 
thought the Firll of all Things was Eternal and Supreme 
God,, whom they termed Father and King, and placed his 
Eflehce in Light and Truth. 

After God, were their Good and Ill Daemons, which 
they conceived to inhabit the Regions of Fire, Air, 
Water, and Earth. The former they fancied to dwell 
in the Light of the Divine Prefence, and were the 
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Minifters and Meffengers of God. The latter, whom 
they fuppoledto be Spirits of Darknels, did wander up 
and down, and were Enemies and Haters of Mankind, 
and continually feeking to Hurt and Deftory them. Of 
theie they thought the Earth, and Sea, and their moll 
retired Cavities and Depths were full. Of the Ill Daemons 
they accounted lome to be worfe than others. Thole who 
kept their Refidence in the Air they thought to be 
Wanton and Sportive, who either Diverted Men with 
their Capricious Tricks, or Infpir^d them with Sanguine 
and Amorous Thoughts. On the contrary, thole which 
frequented folitary and dark places, or lodg’d in the 
Caverns of the Earth, were extremely Malignant and 
Fierce, and like wild Beafts, attacked and tore in Pieces 
whomlbever they met. If by the Per million of f leaven 
they were fuffered to remove their Seats they enter’d 
into the Bodies of Men, threw them into Madnels, 
Epilepfies, Convullions, and other Difmal and Affrighting 
Diftempers. 

After the Immaterial Beings, the next Order were the 
Corporeal Worlds, of which they accounted Seven ; one 
Empyreal , three Etherial, and three more Material, by 
which they meant the Terreftrial Globe compos’d of 
Water, Air and Earth. 

We have laid enough of their theology* and Phyficks , the 
next Branch of the Chaldaick Learning was their, Arts of 
Prognojlick , or Prefages of Future Events. The chief of theie 
were Aflrology, Augury , Interpretation of Dreams, Explanation 
of Prophecies , and other like Myftical Sciences. 

The third Part of the Wifdom thefe Sages were Famous 
for, was their Magick Natural and Theurgick. By the Help 
of the former they pretended to have a great Power over 
the Natural World, to drive away Wild-Beafls and Veno¬ 
mous Creatures, to prelerve the Fruits of the Earth, to 
keep off Storms and Tempefts, Thunder, and what not. 
By the latter they affirm’d they could command Damons, 
and call the Good to theit Aid and Afiiftance, and repel 
and chafe the Malignant ones. I (hall not enter further 
into an Enumeration* but leave the Reader to lee the 
Original, where Mr ..Stanley has given us a large and 
ample Account of the Worlhip, Religions, Rites, Arts 
and Sciences of thefe Nations. 
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Having thus given a View of the Hiftory of Philofophy, 
we fhall proceed to the reft of his Learned Labours, which 
are either Erinted, or remain in Manulcript in the Hands 
of the Curious. 

When Mr. Stanley had happily Finifh’d this Work, and 
before he was.Twehty Eight Years of Age, he undertook 
Mfcbylusy the moft knotty and intricate of all the Greek 
Poets, and in the Year a 66 $. after a World of Pains Ipent 
in illuftrating and reftoring him, he publilhed his Accu¬ 
rate and Beautiful Edition of that Author. This was a 
Work of great Difficulty, and an Enterprise worthy of 
is ^ Mr. Stanley's Abilities and great Skill in the Greek Language, 
aifimur fcTra- Henry Stephens , Salmajimy and divers other Criticks, thought 
cenunc e rckn-the Difficulties infuperable, and delpair’d of feeing this 
re™|TiS’ Accomplifhed. 

lem, cjuam E- 

Apo; Six Tragedies of this Poet were firft of all publilhed by 
«j Aldas at Venice in the Year 1518. After this Adrian Turnc- 
leuricfcequan- bus printed them with various Readings at the end in 
i“mlacromm *5 5 8 * The lame Year they came out at Venice Reviled by 
bnTfnS&sv ^boretwsy who added his own Conjectures, together with 
Hdienirtir' 0 Michael Sophianuxy and in this Edition the Choephora 

fiipdfeaue vci was firft added with Scholia out of the Ancient Copies, 
ccsataif. Not long after the whole came out all more Correct than 
H Epfced? 1 ' before, by the Care of Petrus Viblorim from the Prefs of 
p -37- Henry Stephens. In the laft place, thele Seven Tragedies 
were publilhed by G. Cauterm at Antwerp in 1580. in which 
Edition, befides the Correction of an infinite number of 
Faults, there is an Account given of his Verfification. 
I/aac Caufabon in his Notes upon Strabo declares his intent 
to ( publifh and illuftrate^/c/^/os; but either he did no¬ 
thing in it, or his Labours have perifhed, to the great de¬ 
triment of Learning* 

After thele Great Men, Mr. Stanley engaged in this 
Work, and what he has done in it, may be drawn from 
the Account himfelf has premifed to his Edition. The 
Greek Text he has taken from the Cauterian Edition, and 
the Scholia from Vifforius, to which, that he might omit 
nothing, he has annext the various Readings, Epiftles, 
Prefaces, Conjectures and Obfervations. He has farther 
Collated the former Tragedies, with Two Manufcripts, 
the one in the Bodleyany. and the other in the Arundelliaa 
Library, both of which were Lent him' by Mr. Selden , 
By means of the firft he has enriched the Scholiajl on the 
firft Three Tragedies, and by help of the latter publilhed 
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a Scholiafi which never before law the Light. The Ac¬ 
count of the Veffification which Cauteries publiihed, lie 
has Amended,.Collected the Fragments, made a New n= es 7 . 
Latine Tranllation j and laftly,Compleated the whole Work 
with a moil: Learned Commentary. 

Tragirdus 

Befides thefe Monuments of his Learning which are 
publiihed, there are divers other Proofs of his unwearied tntvoi. 
Application remaining {till in Manulcript, all or moil: Icfnicu 

of which are in the Library of the Right Reverend the 
Lord Bilhop of Norwich. Here are his large Commentaries ^‘p’ 5 

on JEfchylus in Eight Volumes in Folio which were never uTbibuT j^vc- 
publiihed, his Adverfaria> or Promiicuous Remarks, in 
which leveral Paflages of Sophocles , Euripides , Stephanies de 
Vrbibus , Juvenal , Perfim, Hefychiws, Callimachus,) and other 
Ancient Authors are amended and explained. Beiides 
what is mentioned, there are large Preelections on Theo- ritni emcudaii- 
pbraftus his Characters, and a Critical Effay on the Firit- '“ cu * 
Fruits and the Tenths of the Spoil faid in the Epiftle to St "|:. ]!£ 
the Hebrews to be given by the Prophet Abraham to Melchi- 
fedeck , all which are full of Excellent Learning, and no T^pLiu 
leis juftly valued by their prefent Poffeflors. Ch tf r 7 o ftC Th. 

Scanleii_ a.x.ej- 

And thus you have a fhorfc Account of our Author, 
who was a Gentleman of a Comely AfpeCt, and exceeded Prinritiis feu 
by none of his Time for Modefty, Candour and Learn- dx'£ilJr!% 

inrr ■" c ' 7- EpiflolJt 

‘‘■“o' ad Hcbraos. 

Qua nonnulla 

His Contemporaries paid that Deference to him which ra loca expli- 
he lo well deferved ; his Works were much beyond the aliquoc Ricus 
Number of his Years; and in this he might be accounted aoTs'piurfmi 
another Picws Mirandola , in that he Died, about the lame 
Age, leaving our Nation exceedingly indebted to his Fa- il ‘“ t ( £ an p'" n 
mily for affording Two fuch Illuflrious Englifh Men as dantur Ind. 
Sir John Marjham and himfelf, 

. Mori Epifc. 

Norviccniis. 
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2. JL A Hew he lived at Ephefus. 

3. Mis retirement. 

4. Mis Sicknejs and Death. 

5. Mis Apophthegms. 

* Mis Writings. 

His Doctrine. 


Sefh 1. That Fire is the P/in iple of all things. 

ibid 

2. Of the Stars, Sun, Alton, Day, Night, Sic. 

444 

3. Of the Ebbing and Fleming of the Sea. ib. 

4. Of living Creatures. ib. 


ib. 


dje Part, 

XENOPHANES. 


H IS Life, 

His Opinions. 


PARMENIDES, 


’d Symbols. 

2. The Tripp le World. 

3. The Supream World. 

4. The Intelligible World. 

$. The Senfible World, 

6. The State of the Soul after Death. 

7. Of the Pythagorical Tranfmigration. 

EMPEDOCLES. 

1. Hif Country, Parents. 42 p 

2. His Mafters. ,■ 430 

3. How he lived among the Agrigentines; his 

Power and Authority. ib. 

4. Wonders related of him. 431 

5. His Death. 432 

<5. His Writings. ib. 

7. His Opinions. ibid 

Epichar 

Archytas. 434. 

' Alcm^on. ■ 43 6 

. Hippasus. ibid 

Phuolaus. ibid 

Eudoxus. 


His Life. 

His Opinions. 
Idea's. 


447 
ib. 

448 


MELISSUS. 


His Life. 

His Opinions. 


r. His Life. . 45 0 

i. His Inventions of Dialcffick. ibid 

;. His Opinions. 451 

Leucippus. 452 

DEMOCRITUS. 

r. His Countty. Parents, Brethren, Time-. 453 

!. His firft Education fond Mafters. 454 

3. His Travels. ibid 1 

4. How he lived at Abdera, after his return 

from Travels. 45 5 

5. His Retirement. ibid 

6. His Communication with Hippocrates. 456 

7. His Death. 4d i 

8. His Writing! ibid 

p. Phyfick. 4<52 

Se£L 1, Of the Principles of things. Atoms, 
and Vacuum. ibid 

2. Of the tnotionof the Atoms in Vacuum, 

whereby all things are made. 463 

3. Of the Generation, Corruption, Altera¬ 
tions and Qualities of Compounds. ib. 

4. Of the World. 464 

5. Of the Heavens. ibid 


6. Of 
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6. Of Air, Earth, Water. ib- 

7. Of the Generation of living Creatures. 

465 

8. Of the Soul. ib. 

p. Of the Gods. ib. 

10. Ethic k. ibid 

PROTAGORAS. 

1. His Country, Father, and the occafion upon 

which be fludiedPhilofophy. 468 

2. His Opinions and Writings. ib. 

3. His Death. 4 69 

Anaxarchus. ibid 


CljC #att. 

Containing the Sceptkk Se£l. 

P Y R R.H O. 

i-T T IS Country, Parentage’,Time, Maflcrs. 

in 470 

2. His Inflitution of a Self. 4 y t 

3. His manner of Life. ibid 

4. His Death and Dfciples. 

TIMOR 

1. His Life. 

2. His Death and Writings. 

3. SucccJJion of the School. 


A Summary of Scepticifm, by Sextus 
Empiricus. 

1. The three differences of Philofophers in Ge- 

2. The parts of Scepticifm. 

3. The names of Scepticifm. ' 

4. What Scepticifm is. ibid 

5. The Principles of Scepticifm. 47,5 

6. Whether the Sceptick Dogmatized>, and hath 

a Self, and treats of Phyfick. ibid 

7. Whether the Sceptick takes away Phenomena's 

ibid 

8. The Critcri of Scepticifm. ibid 

9. The end of Scepticifm. 477 

10. The general ways (or places) of Scepticifm. 

_ ibid 

11. The ten common places of Sifpenfion. ib. 

12. The firfl common place. 47S 

13. Whether the Creatures, commonly termed 

irrational , havclieafon. 47P 

14- The fecondcommon place 480 

15. The third common place. 481 

16. The fourth common place. ibid 

17. The fifth common place 483 

18. The Jixth common place. ''' ' 

19. The feventh common place. 

20. T he eighth common place. 484 

2 'i. The ninth common place ib. 

2 r. The tenth common place. ibid 

23. The five common places. 485 

24. Two other common places. 486 

25. The places for Confutation ofJF.tiologicks.Po. 

26. The pbrajes of theSccpticks. 487 
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27. Wherein Scepticifm differs from thofe Phi- 

lofophical Self which arc mofl like it-, and fir ft 
wherein it differs from the Philofophy of He¬ 
raclitus. 488 

28. Wherein Scepticifm differs from the Philo- 

phy of Democritus. ib. 

2p. Wherein Sceptic fin differs from the Cyrena- 
ick Self. + 8p 

30. Wherein Scepticifm differs from the Inflitu- 
tion of Protagoras. ibid 

:. Wherein Scepticifm differs from the Acade- 
mick Philofophy. ib. 

32. Whether Empirical Medicine be the fame 
with Scepticifm. 4po 

Of DIALECTIC K. 

Whether a Sceptick can examine or difpute 
againfl Affertion. 4PI 

From whence the lnauifition aeainft Doema- 
matifls fhould begin. 4P2 

3- Critery ' ibid 

1 4- Whether there be any Critery of Trut h ? ib. 
5 - Of the Critery in which. ib. 

6. Of the Critery by which. 4?4 

7. Of the Critery according , to which. aq6 

8. Of True and Truth. ibid 

p. Tlficthrr Truth be fomthing in Nature ? A.97 

10. Of Sign. 4pS 

11. Whether there be any Endeicliick Sign? ib. 

12 -Of Demonflration. 4p o 

13. Whether there is Demonflration? <00 

\X%pST m 

16. Of Definition. ;u 

17- Of Divifion. 50,5 

1 8. Of the Divifion of a word into Significations\ 

ip. Of whole and part. ' ib 

20 . Of Genus and Species. ibid 

21. UJ common Accidents « 

12. Of Sophifms. ibid. 

■3- OJ Amphibolies. 


Of PHYSICK, 

:. Of God, <rt 

- Of Caufe. l iZ 

3. Whether there be any Caufe of a Thing? ib. 

4. Of Material Principles. 515 

5. Whether Bodies be incomprehenfible? 514 

6. Of Temperament. 

7. Of Motion. 516 

8. Of Local Motion. ibid 

p. Of Argumentation, and Diminution, 518 

10. Of Detrallion and Addition. ibid 

11. Of Tranfpofition. . 5ip 

12 .Of Whole and Part. ibid 

13 -Of Alteration. • ibid 

14. Of Generation and Corruption. 520 

15. Of Reft. ibid 

16. Of Place. ibid 

17. Of Time. 522 

18 .Of Number. 523 

1 p. Of the E T HIC A L part of Philofophy. 

5 2 4 

20. Of Goods, Ills, and Indifferents. ibid 

21. That Good is taken three ways. ibid 

22. Of Indifferents. 525 

23. Whether 
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23. Whether there is any thing naturally Good, 

III, or Indifferent. ib. 

24. What that is which is called. Art about Life. 

25. Whether there be an Art about Life ? 525 

2 6.. Whether there is in Men an Art about Life? 

27. Whether the Art about Life can be taught? 

2S. Whether there be anything taught ? ibid. 

29. Whether there be a Teacher and a Learner? 

30. Whether there be a way of Learning ? ^ib. 

31. Whether the Art concerning Life be profita¬ 
ble to him that hath it? _ 532 

32. Why the Sceptick fometimes 'on Jet purpofe 

allcdgeth weak Arguments. . ibid 


Cfje 'Cijirtecutij pait. 

Containing the Epicurean Se£h 
EPICURUS. 

'• XX Count ty, Parents. Brethren. 533 

2 - -Tl The time of his Birth. 5341 

3. Where he lived in his younger time. 533 

4. His Mafters. 

5. When, and upon what occafton he add,lied him- \ 
, f c Jf. *° P hilofophy, and injiituted a Sell. 53d 

6 . His School. . 

7. How he lived with bis Friends. <37 

8 - His Friends andDifciples. ft. 

9. How much he wrote. 3301 

10. What Writings of his are particularly men-\ 

ibid' 

12. The manner of his Death. 54, 

13. The time of his Death. ib. 

14. How dear his memory was to his followers. 

15- Whh what conftancy ahd unanimity the Juc- 
ccjfon of hisiSchooljiourifhcd. ft.| 

1 6 , The Succejfors and followers of Epicurus.44 5 
17’ Laertius, his Vindication of Epicurus, ibid 

The DoUrine of Epicurus. 

Of Philofophy in General. ' 5 47 

^A NONICK , of the Crit erics. 

1. Of I ruth and its Criteries. 

2. Canons of Senfe, the firft Critery. 

3. Canons of Promotion, or Anticipation-, the 

fecond Critery, 532 

3. Canons of AffeSion orTaJJion, the third Cri- 

te ;y- 554 

5. Canons concerning the ttfe of Words. ib. 

P H Y SI C K, or of Nature. 555 

§. 1. Of the Univcrfe, or the nature of things.ih 
i. That the Univerfe confijh of Body, andVacu- 
mn or Place. '55<j| 

a * T bat tbe CImverfe is infinite, immovable,and\ 
immutable. ^ I 

=• Of the Divine Nature in the Univerfe. 337 
4* Qffirji Matter, or of the principles of t 
pound things in the XJnivcrJc. 

5. That there are Atoms in Nature, which 
the Principles of compound Bodies. 


I Chap. p a g e 

6. Of the Properties of Atoms, andfirft of their 
Magnitude. 5 do 

7. Of the Figure of Atoms. S di 

3- Of the gravity (or weight) and manifold mo- 
■ tions of Atoms. ftj^ 

\9- That Atoms (not the vulgar Elements crlio- 
1 moiomerds) are the firjl principles of things.' 

to. Of the firft andradical caufe of Compounds 
th “*A°f the Aicu or Efficient. 5*3 

11 • C/AIotton, winch Is the fame with Allion 
or Ejjeltion-, and of Fortune, Fate, End, and 
Syrnpat hctical and Antipotbet ica! caufes. i b. 

I2 * Of the Qiidlities of compound things hi gc- 

13. Qualities from Atoms confidercd according 
to their fubftance and interception of Vacuum. 

[4. Qualities Springingfrom Attoms,confi(Tcred 
according to the properties peculiar to each. ib. 

15. Qualities from Atoms, confidered according 

to their properties taken together. 5 66 

16. Of thofe Qualities which are cjlcemed the 
Accident of things-, and particularly of Time. 

17. Of the Generation.and Corruption of Com¬ 
pounds. /5fi 8 

18. Whence it comes, that a generated Body is 
in a certain kind of things, and diftinguifhed 
from other things. 5< j 9 

SECT. 2. Of the World. 570 

Of the form and Figure of the World. ib. 
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2. Of the late beginning of the Word' 37 i 

3. Of the caufe of the World. ■ ft; 

4. Of the Generation of the World. 372 

5. Of the ViciJJttuds in the World. 57 ^ 

6 . A digrejfion concerning Genii or Atoms.- 374 . 

7. Of the end or corruption of the World. AZ 

8 . Of infinite Worlds. fAf 

SECT. 3. OfInferiour Terreftrialthings.id. 

1 • t 9 / Af Eartb Aneate in the middle of the 
World. 377 

2- Of Earthquakes, and the Flames of iEtna. ib. 

3. Of the Sea, Rivers, Fountains, and the over- 
, flowing of Nilqs. _ 7 g 

14. Of the properties offome Waters, and of Ice. 

5. Of things terreftrial inanimate. 5 

ft. Of the Loadftond in particular. 5S0 

I 7. Of the Generation of Animals. cS x 

8- Of the ufe of Parts in Animals. 382 

Soul the iMrinfirfiformof Animals, ib 
1 OJ Sen fe m General, which is the Soul ( as 
it were )of the Soul. ’ rg 

11. Of Sight, and ofthe Images which glide into 

12. That Seeing is performed by means of tho/l 
Images. 

I 3 ‘ RT ‘ ibid 

X%t£T - 5*7 

id. Of Touching. . 5 A 

17. Of the Intellect, Mind, or Reafon, and its 

Seat . ' 

18. That the Soul tbinkeib by Images which elide 
into it. 
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Chap. „ f c \ 

1 9 . Of the Affettions or Pajfions of the Soul. 59 c > l 

20. Of voluntary : 'Motion , and particularly ojl 

Speaking , and bnpojition of Names. 59 1 j 

21. Of Sleep and Dreams. 

22. Of Death. 

SECT. 4. Of Superior things, as well Ce- 

leftial as Aerial- 594 

1. Of the fubjlanceand variety of the Stars. 5P5 

2. Of the magnitude and figure of the Stars. 596 
5. How the Stars move, out-run one another,and[ 

are turncdrottnd. 

4. Uj the rifing andJetting of theStars 

the alternate length of dtys and nights. . . 

5. Of the light of the Stats, and oj the changes 

and fpots in the Moon. . 59 8 

6. Of the Eclipfcs oj the Stare, and their fet pe¬ 
riods ib ' 

7. Of the preftgnifications of the Stars. 599 

8. Of Comets, and thofe which are called falling 

Stars■ ib - 

9. Of Clouds. £0 

10. Of Winds and Prefers. ibid 

it. Of Thunder. ' lbld 

12. if Lightning and Thunder-claps. dox 

n and Dew. 


Chap, 

2 9. Of Beneficent 


,Gratilttde, Piety,Obfervance 


30. Of Friend/hip. *3* 

31 Wherein f,picv.ms,affertingPleafiire to be the 
ultimate God,differs from the Cyrenaicks.633 


13. OfR .. 

14. Of hail. Snow, andFroft. 

1 5- Of the Rain-bow and Halos. 


605 


ibid 

<>I2 

613. 

614! 

ibid 


..Of 

16. Oj Avernal places. 

17. Of Peft Hence. 

ETHICS, or Morals. 

1. Of Felicity, or the end of God, as fai 

capaote of it. 

2. That Pleafure (without which, there is no no- \ 
tier of Felicity) is in its own Nature good. ib. 

3. That Felicity confifis generally inPleaJure.6oy \ 

4. That the Fieafure wherein confifis Felicity k\ 
Indolence oj Body,andTranquility of Mind.60% 

5. Of the means to procure this helicily-, and of\ 

Vert ties the chief. fop f 

<?. Of Right-Reajon, and Free-Will, from which 
the Verities have all their pratfe. A " 

7. Of the Vertucs in general. 

8. Of Prudence it general. 
p. Private Prudence. 

10. Domefiick Prudence. 

«i. Civil Prudence. 

1 2. Of Temperance in general. 

13. Of Sobriety oppofite to Gluttony. 

14. Of Continence, oppofite to Lujft. 

•1 5. Of McekneJ's, oppofite to Anger. 

16. 01 Madefiy, oppofite to Ambition. 

17. Oj Alodcration, oppofite to Avarice. 

18. Of Mediocrity, betwixt hope and defpc 
the f iture. 

19. Oj Fortitude in general. ■ 621 

20. Of Fortitude , as to fear oj the gods. 6 22 

2 j. Of Fortitude as to fear af Death. 623 

22. Of Fortitude againfi corporeal pain. <5 24 

23. OfFortitude againfi difeontent of Mtnd.625 

24. Of Juftice in general. 626 

25. Of Jus (Right) or Juft, whence J u ft l \ 

denominated. !b!d 

2 6. Of the Original of Right and Juft. 6 27 

27. Between whom Right and Juftice is to be 

exercifed. f?P 

28. With what right Juftice is to be exercifed. 

6 30 
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Of the Chaldaick Philofophy, 

T H E Chaldean Philofophers, Inftitution 
and Sefts. 1 

S E C T. I. Of the Chaldaan Philofophers. ib. 

1, The Antiquity of the Chaldaick Learning, ib 
2. That there were fcveral Zoro afters. • 2 

3. Of the Chaldsean Zoroafter, inflit utor of the 
Chaldaick Philofophy. 3 

4. Oj Belus, another, reputed Inventor of Sci¬ 
ences among the Chaldaeans. 4 

5. Other Chaldsean Philofophers. •} 

6. Of Berofus, who firft introduced the Chalda¬ 
ick Learning into Greece. ib. 

SECT. II. The Chaldaick Inftitution and 
Se£ts. 6 

That all Prof effort of Learning were more pe¬ 
culiarly termed Chaldeans. _ ib. 

— T heir Inftitution. ibid 

3. Setts of the Chaldxans diftinguijhed according 
to their Jeveral Habitations. 7 

4. Setts of the Ghaldstans diftinguifhed accord- 
their feveral Sciences. ib. 


ffittmitl) pwet. 

The Chaldaick Do&rine. 

S E C T. I. Theology and Phyfick. 

1. /'~vF the Eternal Being, God. 

2. \-jThe Emanation of Light or 

incorporeal. 


3. Of things eviternal 

4. The firft Order. 

5. The Second Order. 

6. The Third Order. 

7. Fountains and Principles. 

6 -'5 8. \Jn20ned God’s and Zoned Gods. 

61 7 p. Angels and Immaterial Damons. 

618 xo. Souls. 

f 1? j,. The Suramundane Light. 


ibid 

Fire from God 
ibid. 


ibid 


\. Of things Temporal or Corporeal. 
;. The Empyreal World. 


14. The JEthereal Worlds. 

15. The MatertalWorlds. 

16. Of Material Damons. 


ibid. 

ibid 


1. Of the Stars, fixed an erratick,and of their 

pre-fignification, ib, 

2. Of the Planets. . 17 

3. The Divifions of the Zodiack. ib. 

4 .Of the Planets confidered in refpettofthe "Z-odi- 


ack. 


5. Afpetts 
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5 .AfpcQsof the Signs and Planets. 1 9 

6. Schemes. ibid 

7. Other Arts of Divination. 20 

SECT. III. Magick Natural and Tlieurgick. 

ib. 


Chap. Page 

2. Of Hiftafpes a great improver of the Perfian 

Learning. ibid 

3. Of Ofthanes, mho firft introduced the Perfian 

Learning into Greece. 31 

SECT. II. The Inftitution and SeQs of the 
Perfians. 


1. Jsfetural Magick 21 

2. Magical Operations, their kinds. ib. 

3. Of the Tfilmcmia {or Telefmes) ufed for a- 

verruncation. ib. 

4. Of the Tftlmenaia ufed for prediction. 23 

5. Theurgick Magick. ib. 

6. Theurgick Rights. 24 

7. Apparitions. ib. 

8. Material Damons how to be rcpulfed. 25 


1. The Perfian Magi, their Inftitution. ib. 

2. The Setts, Difciphne, and Manners of the 

Magi. 32 


The Doflrine of the Perfians. 


SECT. IV. Of the Gods, and Religious 
Worfhip of the Chaldaans. ib. 


1. Of their Idolatrous Worjhipof the true God ib. 

2. Worjhipof other Gods,Angcls,andDanions.t6 

3. Worjhtp of the Ctclejiial Bodies. ibid 

4. Of the Sun. ibid 

5. Of the Moon. 

6. Of the Planets. 

7. Of the other Stars 

8. Of Fire. 

9. Of the Air and Earth. 




r. h T*'Hcology and Phyfck. ib. 

3. X Arts of Divination. 33 

3. Of the Religious Rites or Magick of the Per- 

fians. ibid 

4. The Gods of the Perfians. 34 


Cipe o£tgJ)tecm!j JBatt. 

Of the Sabaans. 

-v The Sabaan Philolbphers. 

1. T>|F the Inftitutors of the Sabaean Sett. 35 

2. Others of the Sabaean Sett. 3 6 

3. TheirWritings. 37 


Of the Perfians. 


'Ctpc iftinteenti) Part. 


T H E Perfian Philofophers, their Seffs and 
Inftitutions. 30 

S E C T. I. Of the Per fan Philofophers. ib. 1 

1. Of //;£Perfian Zoroafter, Injiitutor ofPhilo- 
Jophy among the Perfians. ib. 


The Do&rine of the Sabtrans. 

O F the Gods and Rites of the Sabaeans. 38 
Other Rites of the Sabseans contrary to 
the Levitical LaWi 3 9 

. The Chaldaick Oracles of Zoroafter and his 
Followers. 4° 
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A TABLE of the PHILOSOPHERS, whofeLives, 
Writings , Opinions , Deaths - &c. tfre particularly Treated of. 


A. 

A Lemmon. 

Alexinus. 

Anacharfis. 

Anaxagoras. 

Anaxarchus. 

Anaximander. 

Anaximenes. 

Anniceris.. 

Antiochus. 

Antipater. 

Antilthenes. 

Apollonius. 

Arcefilaus. 

Arehelaus. 

Archytas. 

Ariffippus. 

Arifto. 

Ariftotle. 

iEfchines. 


B 


/'-^Armeades. 

Cebes. 

Chilon. 

Chryfippus. 

Cleanthes. 

Cleobulus. 

Clinomachus. 

Clitomachus. 

Crantor. 

Crates. 

Cratus. 

Crito. 

Critolaus. 


D Emocritus. 

Diogenes. 

Diodorus. 

E 

E Mpedocles. 

Epicharmus. 

Epicurus. 

Epimenides. 

EubulideS. 

Euclid. 

Eudoxus.' 

Euphantus. 


^^Lauco. 

H. 

H Egefias. 

Heraclitus. 
Hipparchia. 
Hippafus. ' * 
Hyftalpes. 

jChthyas. 

L. 


Lyco. 


M. 


344,282 
148, 276 


L Acydes. 

Leucippus. 


M Eliffus. 

Menedemus. 

Menippus. 

Metrocles. 

Monimus. 

Myfon. 


++s> 
^0^50 
- 2P41 


P. 

P Anattius. 

Parmenides. 

Periander. 

Phmdo. 

Pherecydes. 

Philo. 

•Philolaus, 

Pittacus. 

Plato. 

Plifthenes. 

Polemo. 

Pofidenius. 

Protagoras. 

Pyrrho. 

Pythagoras. 


4 tSS 
470 
346 


Simmias. 

Simon. 

Socrates. 

Solon. 

Thefevcn Sophifls Yrecepts.%. 
Speucippus. 28c 

Stilpo. 14! 

Strato. 27: 

T. 

'-jpHales. 

JL Theodorus. . 14 

Theophraftus. ap 

Tima:us. 41 

Timon. ^7 

X. 


74 


_Xenophanes. 

5 < 51 Xenophon. 


/^"YNeficritus. 

Ofthanes. 

The End of the Table. 


A TABLE of AUTHORS, Rejlored, Explained } and 
Noted , (or Cenfured') in the Hiflory of the Chaldaick and 
Greek Philojophy. 


*6 ~Nonynwus Summarift of the Chaldaick 1 
/% Doftrine, frequently in the Chaldaick j 
A 4 Philofophy. 

uirijioile. , Thai. chap. 6 . left. x. Democr. ch. p. 
left. <5,7, 8. 

Arnobius , Chald. ch. x left. 2. 


Bajil, Plat. ch. 1. Pyth. Doctr. iect. x.cli. 3. 
Cicero , Speufip. ch. 2. Zeno, Eleat. ch. 2. 
Clemens Alexandrians (Zh aid. left. 1. c. 2. Pyth. 

| ch. 24. Heracl. ch. 1. Democr. chap. 3. 
j Curtins , Chald. left. 1. ch. 1. 

Diodorus 
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Diodorus Siculus, Chal. left. 2. ch. 7. Socr. elm. 
Pyth. doEtr. ch. 10. 

Diogenes, Laertius , frequently in Greek Philo- 
fophy. 

Dinyjius E'alicarnajfreus , Socr. ch. 1 6 , 
Epicharmm. , Pla. ch. 4. 

Etymologicum magnum, Solon, ch. n. 
Euflalhius , Pyth. docf. lea. ch. 3. 4. 

Gregar. Nazianzenus, Pyth. ch. 22. 
Herodotus, Thales, ch. 10. AnacharS ch. 1. 
Hi erodes, Euclid, ch. 3; 

Higinus, Thai. ch. 1. 

Jamblichus, frequently in the Life and Do- 
Etrine of Pythagoras. 

Marmora Arundeliana , Chilon ch. 1. Xe¬ 
nophon ch. 2. 

Micomachus , fequently Pyth. doQr. 

P/wy, Pyth. ch. 20. 

Plutarch , Pyth. ch. ip. 

Porphyrias , Pyth. ch. 2. 7. do£ir. ch. 1. 

Proclus , Chald. doQr. fe£t. 2. ch. 7. Thai. ch. 7. 
ibid. feel. 1. Euclid ch. 3. Pyth. doftr. fe£t. 2. 
cln 2. fe£t. 3. ch. 2. 

Sextus Emperictts, his Pyrrhonian Hypotypo- 
fes, in the Scepticifin. 

Socratick Epftles, Socr.Epift. 1, 5, 6, 7. Simon. 

Ariftip. ch. 6 . 

Stdbaus, Sto. doEtr. 

Strabo, Chald. le£t. 2. chi 41 Pyth. ch. 10. 
Themijiitts, pyth. ch.,ip. 

Ttniaus, after the Life of Pythagorus. 
Zoroaftraan Oracles, after the Chaldaick Phy- 
lofophy. 


NOTED. 

A Ldobrandinus, Thai. ch. 6. fe£t. 4; and fre¬ 
quently elfe-where. 


Anonymous Author of Arift otic's Life, An- 
Hot. ch. 3 ,6, 8. 

Apuleius, pyth. ch. 2. 

Cafaubon; Thai. ch. 1. Chilo. ch. r. 
Anaximander, left. 2. ch. 2. Xenoph. ch. 1. 
Eugubintis- pla. ch. 4. 

Gajfendus , Democr. ch. 9. fe£f. 3.Epic. ch.2, 
Kircbcr, Chald. fefl. 1. ch. 2. and frequently 
in the Chaldaick DoEtrine. 

Leo Allatius, Socrat. ch. 1. 12. Epifr. 1. 6. 
Xenoph. Epift. 5. 8. Simon. Ariflip. ch. 8. 
Lipfius, Ze no, Eleat. ch. 2. 

Leucas Holflenius, pyth. ch. 19. 

Lucian i Thai. ch. 13. 

Magnenus, Democr. ch. 2,7, 8, 9. left. 1,2, 
4. ch. 10. ' 

Meibomius, pythag. doEt. leQ. 2. ch. 3, 4. 
Meurjius, Thai. ch. 2. Socr. ch. 1,12. 
Naudceus, Chald. left. 1. ch. 2. 

Nunnejius, Arift. ch. 8. 

Olympiodorus, Arift. oh. 3. 

Patricias, Chald. fe£t. 1. ch. 2. 

Petavius, Thatch.2.13. Carnead. ch. 5. 
Pliny, pyth. ch. 10. do£f. fept. 4. ch. 4. 

Kamus, Thai. ch. 7. left. 1. 

Salmajius, Thai. ch. 5.pla. ch. 1. pyth. cb.i) 
Sc<j//^cr,Chald.feG:. 2. Thai. ch. 2. Socr. c.12 
Selden, Chilon, ch. t. Xenoph. ch. 2. 
Sigonius, Thai. ch. 

Simplicius, pyth. doEtr. left. 4. ch. 1. 
Stephanas, Thai. ch. 10. 

Saidas^ Thai. ch. 2. Zeno, ch. 6. 

Valerius Maximus, plat. ch. 7. 

Valla, Thales, ch. 10. 

Voffius, Thales, ch. 2.. 

Urjinus, Chald. feEi. 1. ch. 2. 

Z oroaftraan Oracles, after the Chaldaick phi-' 
lolophy. 


The End of the Table. 


A TABLE op PHILOSOPHERS mentioned in the 
Hiflory of the Chaldaick and Greek P hilofophy. 


A. 

A Bavis, Pyth. ch. 23, 24. 
Abroteles, ch. 24. 
Acmonides, ibid. 
Arouiiladas, ibid. 

Acufilaus, Preface. 

Adieus, Pyth. ch. 24. 

Adraftus, Arift. ch. 14.17. 
ZEgeas, Pyth. ch. 24. 

/Egon, ibid. 

ZEmon. ibid. 

ZEneas, ibid. 

-ZEnefidemus, ibid. 

JEfchines. 

ZEfchrion Arjtt- ch. 14. 
•/Ethi'ops, Ariftip. ch. 9. 

Aetius, Pyth. ch. 24. 


Agelas, ibid. 

Agefarchus, ibid. 

Agefidemus, ibid. . 

Agylas, ibid. 

Alcias, ibid. - 
Alcimachus, ibid. 

Alcimtis, St Up. ch. 3. 
Alcimeion, Pyth. ch. 24. 
Alexander Aphrodifacus, Arijt. 

ch. 17. 

Algxinus. 

Aliochus, Pyth. ch. 24. * . 
Alcmeon. .... .• ■' 

Alopecus, Prth. ch. 24. , 
Ammonium 'Arift. cb. 17. ■: 
Amoetus, Pyth. ch. 24. 
Amyclusj Pld. ch. 13. 


Anaxarchus. 


Anaximenes; 

Anchypillus, Mened. ch it 
Andronicus, Arift. ch. 17. 
Animenes, Pyth ch. 24. 
Anniceris. 

Anthocharides, Pyth. ch 24. 
Antimedon, ibid. 

Antiochus, Tim. ch 3. 
Antipater, Ariftip. ch. 9. 
Antipater, the Sidoilian. 
Antifthenes. 

I Apellico, Arift. ch. 16. 

I Apollonius Chronus. 

[ d ] Apol- 
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Apollodorus Cepotyrannus. 

Epic. cb. id. 

Arccjilaus. 

Archelaus. 

Archippus, of Samus,PylAc. 24. 
Archippus of Tarentum, ibid. 
Areftades, ibid. 

Arete, Arijlip. cb. 8. 

Arignote. Fyth. cb. 21. 
Arimneftus, Pyth. cb. 21. 
Ariftarus, Pyth. cb. 24. 
Ariftagoras, Socr. cb. 3. 
Ariftangelus, Pyth. cb. 24. 
Arifteas, Chald. lib. i.p. §. c. 2. 
Ariftides, Stilp. cb. 3. 

Ariftides, Pyth. cb. 24. 
Ariftides,a Locrian. Plat.cb.13. 
Arijlippus. 

Ariftippus, the younger, Arifiip. 
cb. 6. 

Ariftippus of Tarentum, Pyth. 
, cb. 24. 

Arifto, Arijl. cb. 17. 
Ariftoclides, Pyth. cb. 24. 
Ariftocrates, ibid. 

Ariftodemus, Preface , Thai. c. 5. 
Ariltomenes, Pyth. cb. 24. 
Ariftonymus, Plat. cb. 1 3. 
Ariftotle, 

Ariftotle, the Cyren<can. 
Ariftoxenus, Arijl. cb. 14. 
Arytus, Pyth. cb. 24. 

• Afclepiades, Pyth. Mend, 
Aipaiia, Socr. cb. 3. 

Afpafius, Arijl. cb. 17. 

Afteas, Prtb. chap. 24. 

Aftteus, Pyth. cb. 21. 

Aftylus, Pyth. cb. 24. 

Arhamas, Pytb. 

Athenodorus, of Soli. 'Z.en.c.9. 
Athenodorus of Tharfis, Arijl. 
cb. 17, 

Atnofion, Pyth. cb. 24. 

Atticus, Arijl. cb. 17. 
Averroes, ibid. 

Avicenna, ibid. 

Axiothea, Pla: cb. 13. Spei 
cb. 2. ■ 

Azonaces. Chald. lib 1. p. 

„ Self. 1. cb. 5. 


/"liEnias, Pyth. cb. 24. 
vV Calibrotus, ibid. 
Caliphon, Pyth. cb. 23. 
Callippus, an Athenian, Pla. 

13. Arijl. cb. 14. 

Callippus, a Corinthian, Zen. 

cb. 9. 

Callifthenes, Arijl. cb. 14. 
Carneades. 

Carophantidas, Pytb. cb. 24. 

Cerambus, Pytb. cb. 24. 
Chaerephon, Socr. cb. 17. 
Chaeron, Pla. cb. 13. 
Charondas, Pyth. cb. 24. 
Chilas, ibid. 

Cbilon. 

Chilonis, Pytb. cb. 24. ' 


B Alielma, Pytb. cb. 24. 

Balilides, Epic.cb. id. 
Bathilaus, Pytb cb. 24, 

Belus Chald. lib. i.p. 1. §.rA 4 J 
Berofus, CA7/A /;A i.p. 1. Jeff. 1 

cb. d. 

Bias. 

Bio, P ytb.cb. 24. 

Biott. 

Boethius, Arijl. cb. 17. 

Brias, Pytb. cb. 24, 

Bruthius, /AV. 

Bryas, iAA- 
Brontinus, ibid. • 

Bryfh. cb. 3. 

Bulagoras, Py/A <:A 24. 
Butherus, ibid. 


Chry/ippus, a Thyrrhene,Py/7;. 

Cleacchma, ibid. 

[Cleanor, ibid. 

Cleantbes. 

Clearatus, Pyth. cb. 24. 
Clearchus, of Soli, Arill.cb. 14. 
Gleobulina, Cleob. cb. 1. 
Cleobulus. 

Cleon, Pytb. cb. 24; 
Cleophron, ibid. 

Cleofthenes, ibid. 

Clinagoras, ibid. 

Clinias,\iAV. 

Clinomachus. 

Clitarchus, Stilp. cb. 3. 
Clitomachm. 

Ciitus. Arijl. cb. 14. 

Colaes, Pytb. cb. 24. x 
Colotes, Epic. 

Corilcus, Pla. cb. 13. 

Cranius, Pytb. cb. 24. 

Grantor. 

Crito. * 

Brito, the iEgean, Pytb.cb. 24. 
Crttolaus. 


D Acydes, Pyth. cb. 24. • 
Damarmenus, ibid. 
Damafcenus Jo .Arijl. cb. 17. 
Damafcenus, Nicho. ibid. 
Damafcius, ibid. 

Damocles, Pytb. cb. 24. 
Damon, ib. 

Damotages, ib. 

Dardanius, ib. 

Demetrius, of Amphipolis, 
Pla.cb.l 3 . 

Demetrius Lacon, Epic. cb. 1 d. 
Demetrius Pbalereus. 
Democritus. 

Demon, Pytb. cb. 24. 
Demofthenes, ibid. 

Deonax, ib. . 

Dexippus, Arijl. cb. 17. 
Dexitheus, Pytb. cb. 24. 
Dicaiarchus, Arijl. cb. 14. ' 


Dicatarchus, Pytb.cb. 24. 
Dicon, ib. 

Dinarchus, ib. 

Dinocrates, ib. 

Diodes, a Phliafian, ib. 

Diodes, a Syberite, ib. 
Dioclides, Stilp. cb. 1. 

Diogenes. 

Diogenes; of Seleucia, Ep.c. id. 
Diogenes, of Tharfus, ibid. 
Diodorus, the Afpendian, Pytb. 
cb. 24. 

D 'todarus Chronus. 

Diodorus , the peripatetick. 
Dion, Platch. 13. 

, Di©nyfius. £>A.' cb. 16. 
j Dionyfius, a Colophonian,ATo 

.Dioicorides, Timon, cb. 3. 

■ Dioteles, Arijl. cb. 14. 
Diotyma, Socr. cb. 3. 

Diphylus, Stilp. cb. 3. 

Drymon, Pytb. cb. 24. 

Dymas, ib. 

E." 

1 T?CceIo, Pytb. cb. 24. 

Sh Echecrates,a Phlyafian, ib. 
Echecrates, a Tarentine, ib. ' 
Echecrates, a Woman, ib. 
Echecratides, Arijl. cb. 14. 
j Egejinus. 

I Eirifcus, Pytb. cb. 24. 

Elicaon, ib. 

Empedocles. 

Empedus, Pytb. cb. 24: 
Epicurus. 

Epimenides. ^ , 

Epiphron, Pytb. cb. 20. 
Epilylus, ib. 

'Epitimides, Arifiip. cb. 9. ■ 

. Eraftus, Pla. cb. 13. 

Eratus, Pyth. cb. 24. 

Erus Armenius, Chald. lib. i.p. 
\t-feff. 1. cb. 2. * 

Eftiatus, PyiA cb. 24. 

Euatmon, P&.cA 13. 

Euaeus, PyrA cb. 24. 

Euagon, Pla.cb. 13. 

Euander . 

Euander- of Crotona, Py/A 

Euander, of Metapontum, ib. 
Euander, of Tarentum, ib. 

| Euanor, ib. 

■ Eubulides. 

Eubulus, T/mw7 cb. ?. 

3 

Eucratides, Epic. cb. id. 

I Eudemus of Cyprus, Arifl.c. 14* 

! Eudemus, of Rhodes, ;'A 
Eudoxus. 

Euelthon, Py/A cA 23. 

Euetes, ib. 

Eumeridias, ib. 

■ Eupbantus. 

Euphemus, ib. 

1 Euphranor, Timon cb. 3. 

1 Etiphratus, P/& cb. 13, 

| Eurymedon, Pytb. cb. 24. 

Euripha- 
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Euriphamus, ibid 
Eurycrates, ibid 
Eurytus, ibid 
Eufhithius, Arift. ch. 17. 
Euthenus, Pytb. cb. 24. 
Euthycles, ibid. 

Euthymus, ibid 
Euxithius, Arift. cb. 14. 

G. 

G Lateco. 

Glorippus, Pyth cb. 24.. 
Glycinus, ibid 
Gyptius, ibid 


H. 

H EgeJias. 

Hegefilaus,^ Egefinus. 
Heloris, Pyth. ch. 24. 
Heracleodorus, Pla.cb . 13. 
Heraclides,an iEriian, P/a. c. 13. 
Heraclides, the Peripatetick. 
Heraclides, of Pontus, Pla. cb. 

13. Arft. cb. 14. 

Heraclides, the Sceptick. Timon 

rntli,,, 

Hermachus, Epic. cb-. 12. 
Herminus, Arift. ch. 17. 
Hermodamas, Pyth.ch. 2. 
He'rmodorus, Pla. ch. 13. 
Herodotus, Timon^cb. 3. 
Heftiseus, P/a. ch .13. 
Hieronymus, of Rhodes, Arft. 

chap. 14. 

Hipparchia. 

Hipparchides, Pyth. cb. 24. 

Hi pparchus, Arift. ch. 14. 
Hippafus. 

Hippochus, Chald. 1. 4. p. cb. 2. 
Hippoinedon, Pytb. ch. 24. 
Hippocrates, Democa. cb. 
Hippon, Pytb. cb. 24. 
Hippoftatus, ibid 
Hippofthenes, of Crotona, ibid 
EIippofthenes,of Cyzicus, ibid 
Hippothales, P/a. cb. 13. 
Hiftafpes, Chald. 1. 2. p. l.fetl. 

I. 

, .fAmblicus, A rft. cb: 17. 

J Jccus, Pytb. ch. 24. 
Icbthyai 

Itanaas, Pj'/h. cb. 24. 

L. 

L Acon, Pyth. ch. 24. 

Lacrates, ibid. 

LacyuS s - 

Laphaon, £ b. 24. 

„ Lafthenia, P/a.A: J 3- Speuf.c.i. 
Lafthenia, a Pythagof eal h Pytb. 
cb. 24. 

Lafus Preface. 


Leocritus Pytb. cb. 24. 

1 Leocydes, ibid 
Leon. Arft. cb- 14. 

Leon, a Pythagorean,Py/Zj.c.24. 
Leophantus, Preface. 
Leophron, Pyth. ch. 24. 
Leptines, ibid. 

Leucippus. 

Lyco. 

Lyco, a Pythagorean, Pytb.c.24. 
Lyfides, ibid 
Lyfias, Epic. c. 16. 

Lyfibius, Pyth. c. 24. . 

Lyfiphanes. Epic. c. 1. 

Lyfis, Pyth. cb. 24. 

Lytamnus, ibid 

U. 

A. /TAgentinus, Arft. c. 17 
1VA Malias, Pyth. c. 24. 
Marinus, Arft.cb. 17. 
Marmaradius, Cbal. l.i.p.i. 

fea. 1. eh. 5. 

Maximus, Arftot.ch. 17. 
Mededimus, Pla. cb. x'3. 
Megiftias, Pyth. cb. 24. ‘ 
Menalippus, ibid 
SMelifies, ibid 
\MeliJfus:' 

■ Menedemts , the Cynick.' 

I Menedemus , the Eretiiari. 
Meneftius, Pyth. ch. 24. 


O Ccelo, Pyth.ch. 24. 

Occlo, ibid 
Ocylus, ibid 
Odius, ibid 

Olympiodorus, Arft. cjy. ty. 
Onatus, Pyth. cb. 24. 

Opfimus, ibid 
Orelandrus, ibid 
ORhvmes.Cbald. lib. 2. p. 1. 6.1. 
cbap. 3. 

P. 

lAchymerius, Geogr. Arft. 


P Ac S‘ 


Menodorus, Epic, cb. tct. 1 
Nlenodbtus, Tihton ; chi' 3.- 
Ndenorj, Pytb. cb. 24. 

Meton, ibid ■ 

Metophs, ibid 
MctrocleA.- 
Metrodorns,fitnamed the T bee - 1 
retick. Sti/p. ch. 

Metrodorus, the Chiah.Ep.c.4. 

1 Melias, Pytb.c. 24: 

Milo, ibid 
Miltiades, ibid 
Mimnomachus, ibid 
Mnalon, Arift. oh. 14. 
Mneiarclius, Pytb.c. 21; 24. 
Mnefibulus, Pyth. ch. 24. 
Mnefiftratus, Pla. cb. 13. 
Molchus, Matted, ch. 1. 

Muya, Pyth. cb. it. 

Muyes. Pyth. cb. 24. 
Myxmsxfttilpo cb. 3. 

N. 

N Aftas, Pyth. ch. 24. 

Naufiphanes, a Pythago¬ 
rean, Epic. ch. 4. 

Naufitheus, Path. ch. 24. 
Neocritus, ibid 
Nicanor, Arft. cb. 14. 
Nicephorus Blemmydes, Arft. 

cb. 17. 

^iolochus, Tim. cb. 3. 

V 


I 


Pa£lon, Pyth. 

Paeonius, Sti/p. cb. 3. 
Palaephatus, Arft. cb. 14. 
Pamphilius, Epic. cb. 4. 

J Panettius. 

J Parmenides. 

Parmiichus,; Pyth, 

Palciles Sti/p. ch. 1. 

Paficrates, Arft. ch. 14. 
Periattder. 

Pbado. ' 

Phcedo,a Pythagorean Pytb.c .24 
Phafidemus, Stil.cb.f. 
Phancelus, Pytb. ch. 24. 
Phanius, Arft. ch. 14. 

Phanton,' Pytb. ch. 24. 

P berecydcs. 

PhiWppus,ah Opuntian,PZ?.c. 13 
Philo, a Theban, Zen. ch. 9. " 
Philo, the peripatetic.idr/)?.c. 14 
Philodemus, Pyth. ch. 24. 

Pbilolaus. 

jPhilolaus of Tarentum, Pyth , 

Philonides, ibid ' - 
Philoponus, Arift. ch-17. 
Philtes, Pytb. ch.' "24. 

Phiatias, (bid 
Phormio, Pla. ch. 13. 
[Phrafidemus, Arft. ch. 14 
Phrinychus, Pytb. ch. 24. 
Prontides, ibid 
phyacyades. ibid 
phytius, ibid 
pyferrydus, ibid 
pi Cerates, ibid 
pithon, Pla. ch. 13. 

Pittacus. 

Plato. 

alato the younger, Arift. cb. 14, 
.Plfthenes. ■ 

Plutarch the yonnget^Arft.c. 1 7 
Polemaus, Pyth. ch. 24, 

1 "olemarchus, ibid 
t . olemo. 

Poliades, Pyth. cb. 24. 
Polymneftus, ibid 
Polyllratus, Epic. ch. 17- 
Pofidonius. 

Praxiphanes, Epic. ch. 4. 
Praytus, Tim.ch. 3. 

Proclus, Arft. ch. ty. 

Proclus, a pvthagorean, Pyth. 
ch. 24. 

Prorus, 




Protarchus, Epic. cb. j 6. 
Proxenus, pofidonean i Pj ; , /&ar.24 
Proxehus, a Sybarite, ibid ■, 
Pfellus, Arifi. cb. 17. 
Ptolema:us,a Cyrenian,T//». c.3. 
Ptolemaais the Black Eftc.c.\6. 
Palema:us the White, ibid 
PtolemcEus, of Cyrene,T7«.c.3.. 
PylyQor, Pytb. cb. 24. 

Pyrrho. 

Pyrrho the younger, Tim. ch.%. 
Pyrrho,a pythagorean,Py<r/?.£. 2 4 
Pyfirronde, ibid 
Pythagoras. 

Pytbodotus. 
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I Sofbhenes, ibid 
rSoftratius, ibid 
Sotion, Arifi. cb. 17. 

I Speujippus. 

Sphaerus, Zeno, cb. 9. 
Sthenonides, Pytb. cb. 24. 
Sti'lpo. ' 

Strato. 

Syrianus, Arijlot. cb. 17.. 


S Alaccra. Pytb.cb. , 

Sara, Pytb: cb', 21., 1 

SarpedOn,' Tim. cb. $.• . >. _ • - 

Staturninus, ibid. 

Satyrus, Arijl. cb. 14. 
Sexttisi'Tim.'cb.-^. ■ 

Sycas, Pytb'. kb: 24. 

Silius, ibid 

Simichus, Pytb. cb. 23.. 
Simmias. '■ 

Simmias, the Megarick, Stilp. 

’ ..cb, 3. 1 ; ' 

Simon, .. ■. 

Simplidus, Arifi. cb.. 17: • 
Simus,'Py/&. cb. 24/ . 
Smichseas, ifirf : 

Socrates.' • 

Socrates, a By thinian,dr{/?.e. 14 
SWiw. , - 
Sofiftratus, P_ytfc. cb. 24. 


JL Telauges, Py/6. co. 2 x. 
Terpfion, SW. cb. 17.' , 

Teucer, Chaid. lib. i.p. .1,_/£??.. 

x. cb. 5. 

Thales. 

Theano, Wife of Brontino, 
Pytb.cb: 24. - 

Theano, Wife of Pythagoras, 
cb.'zi, 24. , 

Themiftius,. dr//?, cb. 17. 
Theodas, T/za. 3. 
TheodeQus, Arijl. cb* 14. . ' 

Theodor usHis Atheift, ; 
Theodoras Metochita, Arifi.ch. 
Theodoras, of Cyrene, Pytb. 
cb. 24. 

Theodoras of Tarentum, ib. 
Sbeopbtafius. 

Thori^as, P^rh. c ^‘ 2 4* ■' . I 

Thrafydemus, ibid. ■ 
Thraiymachus, Stitch. i. 
Thralymedes, Pytb. cb. 24. 
Timaras,' the Crotonian, ib. 
Timaras, the- CyzicenepYtf.c. 13 
Timaras, the Locrian, Pytb.c. 24 
Timaras, the Parian, 
Timagorasi S//< 5 p. cb. 3,. j 
Timaras, Pyrfr. eft. 24/ 
Timarcbus, Arijl. cb. ,14.' 
Timefianax, Pytb. cb. 24: 


Timolaus, Pla.cb. 13. 
Timofihenes, Pytb. cb. 23. 
Tydas, ib. 

Tymafius, ibid. 

Tymicha, ibib. 

Tyrlenus. 

Tyrfenus, ibid. 

X. 


Xenocides, Pytb.cb. i. 
Xenon, ibid. 

Xendcrates. 

Peropbanes. 

Yenophantes, Pytb. cb. 24. 
Xenophilus, ibid. 

Xentas, ibid. 


/ClrZaleucus, Pytb.cb. 24: 
Zamoixis, Pytb. cb. 21. . 
Zarmoeenidas, Qtald. /. l.p.i. 
Sell. 1. cb. 5; 

Zeno. ■ 

Zm> Eleates. • 

Zeno the Epicurean, SW#. cb,$. 

Zeruc. $>. Epic. c. x is. 

Zeno, ofTarfis. 

Zeuxes, T//». ej. 3; 
Zeuxippus;' 

;Zopyrus,aColbphronian,/ll<f;wp 
;ZopyruS, a Tarentine,Pyrh.e.24 
Zoroafter, the Chaldean, Qw/ir. 

x.y. f.feff. i.c. 2- 3. 
Zoroafter, the Babilonian,CW, 
; '//Ay i.p. t. feS.i, c. 2. 
Zoroafter, the Baftrian, if. 
Zoroafter, the Pamphilian,if.. 

■ Zoroafter,the’Perlian, ibid.lib. 2. 

pag.i.'fefi. i.eb. 1. 
Zoroafter, the Proconnefian, 
Cbal. lib. l.p. 1. §. x. c. 2. 
Zoromafdres, Cbald.lib. 1 ip. 1. 
feQ. c. %. 
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HISTORY °f T pHILOSOPHY. 

tfivft ?©art. 

Containing thofe on whom the Attribute of WISE was conferred. 



Thales. , 

, C H A P. f. _ 

The Country and Parents of Thales. 


G Reat Wlts^ which have been happy in be-1 enjoy the juft reward, their glory being inter- 
nefiting Pofterity by their excellent in-|cepted oftentimes by fome later difguife of 
ventions, have not always had the fortune to I alteration or addition. It were thereforecgrati- 

B tude 



THALES ; Part 

tude in us, who find our felves inftrufted by the extraS, of thofe who were incorporated at Mi- 
Ancients, to vindicate the memory of our.Ma- let its otiiers that he was-of a Family,- 

hers, by enquiring diligently the Author of thofe and that noble. Of this latter opinion is v b Pdu-'> De Hex 
Labours whereof we reap the Barveft. This, tarchyvho reproves Herodoxm for making "Hales malign. ' 
kind of injury hath happened very confiderably- defcended afar off from a Barbarian flock , 
to T HA LES the wife Man of Miletus, who and « Hermippus , who afcribes that faying to c r h a . aU 
firft introduc’d Natural and Mathematical ,him,thathe thanked the Gods hewasaGwwwt, Tha ‘ 
Learning into Greece , from whence it is derived not a Barbarian. 
to us; but the honour of fb noble a defign, the 

ambitious oppofition of fome, the indultry of f"' fT A P TV 

others hath fb obfeur’d, that there is little of 

the reputation left to the deferving Author. I Of the time of bis Birth. 

have therefore efteemed it worth my pains, to 

digeft what I could collect or obferve of a A Pollodorasyin'/A, that Thales was born the 
perfon, to whom all lovers of Learning are fo JlA. f.rfiyear of the thirtyfifth Olympiad ; *De- * Dacxt. 
much oblig’d. inetrius Phalereus faith, that he was honoured* Lacxt. 


perfon, to whom all lovers of Learning are fo firjiyear of the thirty fifth Olympiad ; *De-* Dacxt. 

much oblig’d. inetrius Phalereus faith, that he was honoured* Lacxt. 

The Original of Thales is very obfeurely deli- with the title of Wife, when Damafias was Ar- 
vered.Some conceive hewasaP/w/wir/ffby birth, chbn. Damafias was Archon according to » Di-~ Lib. 3, 
whole opinion leeming to be ftrongly founded onyfius Halicarnaflkus the fecond year of the 
upon ’Laertius , and the Authorities by him dl- thirty fifth Olympiad, when Ancus Martius the 
lodged, it is neceffary that we begin with a jdif fourth King ofR ome began his Reign. 
qtiifition upon his words, which are, as cbm- Hereupon an Anachronilm of one year is fup- 

monly rendred, thele: '.V poled by very learned Men, -who would have 

Now Thales was born, as Herodotus, Duris 1 "bales to be born the fame year that Damafias 
and Democritus affirm, his Father being Exa'jiiius, was Archon. Whence b Sigonius , c Vojfius ,& ds Atbenu 
his Mother Cleobulina, of the TheWA^whafottrc and others bring down the Birth 0 if files., to the ctf. temper. 
Phoenicians, the mo ft illuftrious ofallfroniOdA- lecond-year of this Olympiad $ ,! Scaligerf De fiient. 

mus aWAgenor, [at Plato alfofiithi] The.-Te- c Meurfius.., f Petavius and others raife 
liimony 'op Herodotus, though * Higytths; and Damafit/s to ihs fttl\ year, that they may make a 'ifisnfcB, 

T- * S«idas feem to underftarid it according-tb^the his Magiftracy agree with Thales's Birth nei- • Ardm: ** 
f- common error, as if lie were born in PfjMvfpa', ther rightly y for the office of Damafias relateth **• 

:li exprefly confirms the contrary, beingit jlus: not to the Birth of Thales. For the clearing 
> Thales a Milefian, afar off by defcent a Pbteni- whereof we imuft take notice, that Damafias in 
a f y cian -, whence we may gather, that the other the Athenian Pafli is twice faid to be Archon, 

; ) two Authorities of Duris and Democritus impor- firft in the fecond year of the thirty fifth Olym- 
-e- ted little more, or’at leali nothing to a con- piad, the next year, after-the. Birth of Thales, 
his nary fenfe. So likewife that of Leander, which and again the fourth year of the forty eighth 
is by * Clemens Alexandrians cited jointly-, with Olympiad, when he obtained-the title oPWife ; 

.u,- Herodotus, to prove him of a Pbatniciasiuex- the latter we cannot mention without acknow- 
uact. ic'.. ' ledgment of the great light Chronology hath 

He was made free (/Miletus when he went with received by Mr. Seldetfs Marmora Antndeliana. 

Neleus who was banipfd out of Phoenicia.] The It will be alio worth obfervance, that there 

learn’d 3 Cafaubon to reconcile this Story with was another of this name ? whom Eufebius pla- 

that of Neleus , who was not banilh’d out of ceth at the eighth Olympiad, and Laertius and 

P/At7WM,when he built Miletus for >?as* am « Plutarch make contemporary with Homer, a Vita Lycm-g, 

tssciKitf Ir.maitv paivirn,readsfinxtedr $ as if Hefiod and Lyeurgus. K 'Scaliger, who perceiv- h In Ell r a 

Thales being banilh’d out op Phoenicia had. gone ed theunconliftency of this account, perceived. 1 ' 

with Neleus to Miletus-, which alteration be- not the reafon of it 5 for f Lycurgus and Iphi- ’Af„ n ‘ 

getterh a very great Anachronifm, : fpiij.tlfis tus inftituted the Olympifk Games twenty fe- e 

'i bales was above four hundred years latdr||iaS -veil Olympiads before Corfibtts was Viftor, who. 

that Neleus. Therefore if Laertius rqfcatitMfe according to Etfebius is.-tfie firft. Thefe two 

lame Neleus, either he was ftrangely iraftaken-j- aiebyidpipe-confounded 5 Eufebius calls 

or his Text is corrupt, and ought to b^uinier the firft a Natufall Philofppher, whereas it is 

itood of the Anceilors of Thales , to width, certain that kuxl ofLeartiing was firft intro- 

lenle it may be reduc’d with little alteration, duc’d into Greece by the fecond. k Suidas cites *■ /„ - J5ce tH- 

thus, ixtKvnyew&i S «» Phlegon, that thelatfer Thales flourilh’d.in 

feventh Olympiad, which 'Phlegon doubtiels 

u.vr, vvent int&fC’e^.^ffidJbecame Citizens-, of meant of the firft. 1 They wh6 place Thales a- i s ee st.Au- 
Milerus, amvltat time ATf/e/ir Son ofQw<*wbe- bout the levehth Olympiad^' and make ; hina con-£«Am. decivit. 
ijig put beScfe'^'the ICm'gSdffof ^ AibensTiyfins temporary with Rotnitlitsf confounded, tht latter Da,m.\%,ap- 
vounger Brother Me don, led thither the Ionian Tba/es with the firft, and the true Epocha of 241 ^ 2? ’ 
Colonies, whereof Miletus (which he built) was; the Olympiads with the vulgar. For the firft 
the chief City. Of this Colony fee HerodotusThales lived-in the feventh Olympiad from the 
Strabo , and JElian. . firft of Iphitus Romulus liv’d about the fame di- 

But as rnoJI fay he was born there, at Miletus, * ftance from the Olympiad of Conebus. 
and of a noble Race .-j So they render but.; This time is miftaken by that learned Father 

in oppofition to the firft opinion, which only Clemens Alexandrinus, to prove Thales younger 
mentions his-Family, notCountry, itmay per-; than the-later Prophets! LThjis (faitli he) it />p Strung, r, 
haps be.'underftood herein the fame relation: \demonftrated that theywhoprophefiedmithe tints 
Some /faith hej think he was of a Thtenkian of Darius. Hyftalpes: in the fecond ydar of his 
/ Reign, 
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Reign, that is to 
Malachy, mho « 
they Prophefied i 
Olympiadpocre m 
is J,aid to have k 


fay, Aggseus, Zacharius, end I 
is one of the twelve, feeing lh.it j 
i the JirJl year of the forty eight f 
•re ancient than Pythagoras,iu/.M 
... ...cn inthefxty fecondOlympiad-, 

and then Thales cldsji of the Greek Sages, who 
mas about the fiftieth Olympiad -, as it this were 
not rather an Argument to prove thefe Prophets 
contemporary with T hales, which Eufebius al-! 
lows. * About the time (faith he) of Cyrus King 
a/Perfia, the/even wife Men flourifbed-, this was 
the time in which the left of the Hebrew Prophets 
Prophecied, Jince Troy, above fix hundred years 
after Moles, no lejs than fifteen hundred years. 
But if with Clemens Alexandrint/s we account! 
thefe Prophets coitaneous with Darius Uijiafpes, 
they will appear much y ounger than T bales, for 
"Darius began his Reign in the laft year of the 
fixty fourth Olympiad. 


CHAP. HI. 

Hies Travels . 


TTE employed the firft and greateft part of his 
JO- time in Travel ; he went to Greet, to-iii-1 
form himi'elf of theMyfteries of their Religion, 
(for that Ifland was famous for the Birth of Jit- 

■ piter) as is acknowledged by himfelfinan » 
Epiftle to Pberecydcs. 

That he Travelled alfo into Afia is affirmed in 
the fameEpiftles-, feme fay into Phoenicia, argu¬ 
ing from his Aftrology which he is thought to 
have learned of the Phtenicians , Mailers of that 
Science ; and particularly becaufe he is faid to have 
firft obferved the conttellation of the Lejfer Bear 
by which the Pbtcnicians failed. » Vojfius, eflays 
at. to prove the, wox& Cynofura to be Phoenician, 
not as derived from «e£ but from D« 
and tiBas being a ColleCiion of Light or 
UJJ13 Umbilicus ignet/s. 
c Tint. A His laft Journey (being « in years) was in- 
phe. jMl. u to Mgypt, to confer (as he acknowledged! m 

■ his Epiltle to Phcrccides) with Friefts and Aftro- 
nomers. There he was itiftruaed by the Priefts 

*vn pm*, at Memphis, particularly, faith (faith * Jamli- 
m. etts) by thole of Jupiter. Laertius affirms he 

learnt Geometry of them; Plutarch implies as 
much of his Philofophy. _ 

i Plutarch. He was there in the Reign of d Amafis, by. 
Sytnp.fepr.fat. whom much favoured and admired for many things, 
tm,v. • efpecially for mcafuring the height of the Pyramids 

by the Jhadovo until at laft accufcd to him of dif- 
affdtion to Monarchs and that kind of Govern¬ 
ment, to which effefi many bitter Jayings ofb : ~ 
were allcdged concerning Tyrants. As when M< 
pagoras an eminent P erf on of Ionia demanded] 
what was the ftrangeft fight he ever few, he 
anfwered, a Tyrant old. Another time be- j 
ing ata tea ft where a queftion arofe, what Benfts 
were moft dangerous ; of Wild, faith he,-aTyrant , 
of Tame, a Flatterer ; and Princes (faith Plu¬ 
tarch ) however they profefs tbemfelvcs Jar diffe¬ 
rent from Tyrants, yet take nopleajure m Jitch 
Apothegms : Hereupon he loft the favour of A 
■ wafts. Thus having Studied Philolophy in M- 
* Cyril. gypt, he returned to Miletus, and ' lranfpor- 
ted ’that vatl Stock of Learning which he had 
there collected, into his own C.ountv 


How he lived at Miletus. 

H is Life at Mi/ctus (as 4 Heraclitus afenns ) 1 .‘ 

was retired and private; lbme report 
he Married and had a Son named GbtjJus , but 
Opinion is of thole who lay he lived 
unmarried, and made his Si Iters Son r (whoni* fif'i 
Plutarch calls Cybifthus ) his Heir, d He put^fef 
off his Mother when lhe firft moved him to u 
Marry, by telling her it was not yet time and Sypovj 
when he was more in years, being again foLi- s 
cited by her, he anfwered, nor is it now time, 
meaning, it was then too late. Being demanded 


ironouncing with <Pt wpwrewUv, and may be ta- 
_;en either becaufe he loved Children, or" did not 
Jove them, as • Cafaubon conjectures; but per- e in L.ioti 
haps his meaning may better be gathered out of 
another anfwer of his to the lame queftion, 
that he did not mean to draw voluntary cares f itQi - 
" 'i or"' 


upon his life, and difturb the quiet thereof-, 
from this Story related by g Plutarch. 

Solon coming to Miletus to vifit him, told him 
that he wo ml reel he wholly negleCled Marriage and 
Iffue. Thales at that, time anfwered nothing, but 
j fame Jew days after Suborned a Stranger to pre- 
‘ tend that he came within ten days from Athens ; 

Solon demanded what news from thence ; nothing 
(anfweredthe other as he was inftruClcd ) but the 
burial of a young man attended by the whole City, 
being as was faid Son of the rnojl eminent Perjon 
of the City, who at the fame time was abroad in 
Travel. Unhappy Alan (cries Solori)wbat was his 
name? Iheardtt, anfwered the other, but have 
\ forgot , only I remember he was very famous for 
Wifdorn and JujTtce. Solon’s fear encreafing upon 
every anfwer, he at lajl asked him, if the Fat her*s 
name were not Solon ? which the other affirming, 
he beat his own Head, and did other aCiions accom- 
\ panted with fpeeches proper to Jitch as are tranf- 
\ portedwith grief j whereupon ThAes fmiling,and 
interrupting him thefe things, Solon, faid he, 

\detcrrd me from Marriage, which thus dif order 
even thee a moft conftant perfon , but be not trou¬ 
bled at this news, it is counterfeit. 

In this privacy of life he was folicited and fent 
_.ito by many Princes, whole invitations arid 
amities, (Plutarch " faith) he refuted; vificedi Sept.Sup* 
by many eminent Perlbns. anviv. 

i He is faid to have cohabited lome time with j L 
Thrajibulus (a Man of excellent Wit and Judg¬ 
ment) who was King, (or according to the Greek 
Word) Tyrant of Miletus, k though his Reign l; Atift. pul. 
continued but eleven months; 1 about the time Mm. 
that the Milefians entred into a League with A- 1 Ucrod '‘ t - 2 - 
lyates the fecond, then King of Lydia. 


The Attribute ofLCAst conferred on hint. 

T H E attribute of Wife, as a Plutarch and Vjt So/oni 
' Saint Auguftine f obierves, was conlerr’d ^ De civit.Dd, 
upon the reft in refpeff of their moral Rules and s . 2. 
Practice, but upon Thales particularly for his 
B 2 lpeculativs 
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THALES, 


Part, f. 


lpccukttive Learning. It was nrit neliowed 
Thales , at tvliat time Damafas was Archon,. 
derzchom ( according to b Demetrius Pb<i/,ireus)\ 
all the /even iMww/WWife. The il-cond Da- 
nufteti was Archon in the third year of the49th 
Olympiad, which c Salmajius knew not, when 
to make the words ol' Liter/i/ts agree with the 
firft Dju/afas, lie mifinterpveted Eufebihs and 
Clemens Alexandrians , and Subverted all other 
accounts of the Birth and Death of Thales, where¬ 
as this fortunately .complies with the times ol| 
all the feven. 

Tiie firft was 'Shales, juftly preferred before 
the reft in refpeft of liis great Learning, which 
he owed not to any Mailer. The time when this] 
Honour was conferred on him, falls upon the fit 
ty ninth yearofhis age. 

The fecond, Pittacus, of Miiykne, who flou- 
lifiied in the forty iecond Olympiad, and died 
in the third, year of the fifty Iecond, 

The third, Bias', of Prime, contemporary 
with Pitt ecus , living under Alyattes and Craft 

The fourth, Solon , who was Archonat Atbe, 
the third year of the forty fixth Olympiad. He 
died Olymp. 55. 

The fifth, Cleobulus of Hindus, coetaneous 
with Solon. ‘ 

The fixth, Myfon of Chcne. 

The Seventh, Chiton of Laeedxmon, who was 
Ephorus, Olymp. 56. 

The Credit and Glory of thefe Seven , was much 
cncreafed (faith Plutarch ) by a 'Tripod font round 
from one to another,by a mutual , noble , and modejl 
concejfion : the occafton related thus, by Laertius 
and Valerius Maximus. 

d Some young Men of Ionia having bought 
Draught oj the Milefian Fijhcrmcn,zvhen the Net 
teas drawn up, there teas found in it a Tripod, f e 
• a Golden Delphick Table of great weight.] j\ 
Hereupon arofe a difpute , thofe affirming they 

had Bargain’d only for the Fifh; the others,that 
they bought the Draught at a venture: by rea- 
fon of the ftrangenefs of the cafe, and the value 
of the Tripod; it was delivered to the City Mi- 
Ictus. ] h The Milefians font to the Oracle, at 
Delphi about it, and received this anfuoer: 

Coin'll thou Milefian to conlirlt my Shrine ? 

The Tripod to the WifeftI aflign. 

Hereupon the Milefians, by agreement, pre-\ 
fented it to Thales, he fent it to Bias, Bias to Pit- 
tacus, he to another, till it pafs’d through all the\ 
Jevenyoming at lafl lo Solon affirming God to 

be the wifeft, fent it back to Delphi, Q i giving 
him at once the Title and reward of greatel 
Wifdom. ] 

But Callimachus in his Iambicks, (contimieth\ 
Laertius) relates it otherwife ; that Batliycles 
Arcadian left a Cup, with order that it Jbotild be 
given to the zoifcft, whereupon it was prcfented\ 
to Thales, and paJPd about in courfe till it came' 
to him again , who then dedicated it to Apollo Di- 
dymxus, with the/e Vcrfcs, according to Calli¬ 
machus : 

Thales to him that Rules tlf Ionian State 

This twice obtained prize doth confecrate. 

In Profe thus, Thales the Milefian, Son oj\ 
Mamins’ to Delphian Apollo oj the Grecians | 


ir tzaice received Prise oj eminence. He 
led the Cap from one to another , was 
Thyrion. Son to Batliycles,] whither allude thefe 
Veries of k Pharnix Co/opbonius. p / 

Thales, zvhofe Birth his Country blcft, 

Eftremcd of all Men the beft, 

I Vas of the Golden Cup pojjeft. 

Eudoxius of Gnidus, and Euanthes o/'Miletus, 
report that a Inend of Crcelus having receiv’d 
from him a Golden Cup to be given to the wifeft of 
the Grecians, delivered it to Tliales, and that at 
left it came to Solon, who fending to the Pythian 
.Oracle to know zvho zvas the wifeft, was anfwercd 
Myfon ; whom Eudoxins fdfiitutes for Cleobu- 
lus, Plato for Periander, the Oracle concerning 
Myfon was this 


He that zvas fent upon the enquiry was Ana- 
charfis. Dardacus the Platonifl, and Clearchus af- 
I firm, that the Cup was fent by Crcefus /o Pittacus, 
and Jo carried about. Andron in Tripode, (which 
leems to have been a difeourfe wholly upon 
this lubje£t, and is likewife cited by Clemens A- 
lexandrtnus, to prove that Thales and the other 
fix flourifhed about the fiftieth Olympiad )writes 
that the Argives propofed this Tripod as a Prize 
to the wifeft of the Greeks, and that it teas adjud¬ 
ged to Ariftodemus a Spartan, zvho rejigned it to 
Chilon; Ariftodemus U mentioned by Alchaeus. 

This Speech we to Ariftodemus owe. 

Money’s theMau, none's Poor and Honeft too. 

There are mho report that a Ship richly laden , 

Went by Periander to ThrafibUlus Tyrant of Myle- 
1 -us, vans caft away in the Coan Sea,andthe Tripod 
alien up by fame F'ifhermen. Phanodius affirms it 
was loft in the Athenian Sea, and aft’ermards 
brought to the City, and upon confutation voted to 
be fent to Bias. Others fay this Tripod was made 
by Vulcan, who gave it to Pelops as his Wives Por¬ 
tion-, from him it came wMenelauS/iW afterwards 
being taken away with Helena by Paris was by the 
Lacedaemonian £Hellen] thrown into the Seay ai¬ 
ling to mind [ / an Oracle ] that it would provein 1 pint. ■vir. 
time to come the ground oj many Contentions. Aj-Sol. 
ter this fome Lebedians fijhing thereabouts drew 
it tip, and quarrelling with the F ifhermen about it, 
it zvas brought to Coos, but the Controverfie not 
decided, the bufnefs was told to thofe of Miletus, 
which is the chief City of that Country ; they fent 
a Mejfenger to demand it, and finding themfelves 
flighted, made War upon the Coans; in which ma¬ 
ny being Jlain on both Jides, the Oracle declared 
that the Tripod Should be given to the wifeft, 
whereupon both Parries with joynt confent pre- 
fern edit to Thales \jn the Coans being willing m Ftut. vit- 
' to grant that to a private Perfon, for which they sd - 
before contelled with all the Mill-fans} zvbo De¬ 
dicated it to Apollo Didymaeus; the ejjeU of the 
Oracle to the Coans zvas this : 

This Conteftation fhall continue till 
The Golden Tripod’s into th’ Ocean caft 

By Vulcan , you prelent to ope whole skill, 

Extends to things to come, prefent and pall. 
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' l o the Ahleflans, up, becauje the nio/f weighty part of the IVorhf 

Comeft thou Milefian to confult my Shrinef cannot l>c nphcUfly the Air, whhh is J'ubtlc end 
inr. Sol. as before. Thus Laertius., n Plutarch adds, that light. Thus is i Ariftot/c ro bee'-plained, who ' 
Thales fad. Bias was vnfer than himfclj, where- faith, Thales l.v/d, thee the Earth being capable of 
upon it pafs'd to hint, from him to another ,as wifer-, jwwnningyrftethasWoodor the like ; new of jiic/j 
Jo pnfiing in a circle from one to onother.it come ot things, none Jioitn upon Air. but upon (i oter. 
lojt to Thales the fecond time. finally it sms font Upon this ground it ivas that he held Watcr( as 
from Miletus /o Thebes, and dedicated to liineni- Laertius faith) to he the catt/e of Earthquakes. . 
an Apollo. Tlieophraltus foith it nets firft J'ent Thus k Seneca, He holds that the Glebe of the 
to Bias at Pt iene, then by Bias to Thales ot Mile- Earth is upheld by the Water, and earned as a 
tusfjo puffing through ail, it came again to Bias; Barque,and float eth by the mobility thereof,at fuel) 
and finally sans J'ent to Delphi. This Is mo ft gc- time as it is/aid to quake. One of his Rea tons al- 
nerally reported,favitrg inftcad ofaTripoit,fame ledgedby l Seneca, is this , becaetfe in all extra-/ , 
fay it was a Cup J'ent from Crcelus; others, that ordinary motions thereof Jome nezo fountains com-6. 
it was left there by Bathycles. manly ifitted, which if they incline tonne fide, and 

Thus was the Priority of Thales confirmed by ffiew their Keel afidelong, gather Watery which, 
the Oracle, for which reafbn he is by Cicero and if it chance the burden they bear be over weighty, 
Strabo {tiled Prince of theWiJ'e Men, to whom raifethit felf higher towards the right or left fide. 
the reft yielded the Preheminence. From the Teftimony of Homer , by which 

T/w/?.r(according to Plutarch and Jitflin Martyr) 

-———-—----- defended this Tenet (that Water is the Principle 

CIIAP VI of all things) it ismanifeft it wasdeliveved,(tho’ 

imperfectly} by other Grecians before Tholes ; !n 
Of his Philofophy. Plutarch m elfewhere producing this Authori- „, ;i 

ty of n Hefiod. u ; 

T Hales (faith Laertius) is by many affirmed to 

be the fir ft that made difqui/itions upon A a- umtus f kto. yJ.Hr ywiT - 

Vmt“cWe tore. * Cicero (who taught the Greek Philofo- sen 

Maura Dear, f phers firft to fpeak Latin,) acknowledges 1 hales Of all things Chaos was the Jtrfi. 
t Lib. it,. to be the firft Author thereof, i Strabo faith,that . . 

« VeA he ffiftofthe Grecians made enquiry into natural ? d deth the greater part of ancient Philofophcrs 

fbl. 1.3. rn ihe Marhprmficks 1 o ‘Plutarch calls ban & called Water Chaos, dkg-nm’ yyaufrom d:j- 
Mat? 1 ! /«4 The Scholiaft of 0 Apollonius upon thefe 
cAphget. Tb e „, 0 ft ancient of Philofophcrs ; c Tertullian, words, 

d Vc f.tlf. ret. faff of Natural Philofophcrs-, d Lactantius, the 1- Tffim’S ISUs-weySSf dm. 

i-5, firft that mode enquiry qfte natural Catijes. The Earth 0/Slime was made. 


Sect. 1. That Water is the Principle of all affirms (citing Zeno) that the Chaos, whereof all 

t kings. things were made atcording to Hefiod, was water, 

which fitting became Slime, the Slime condcnfcd 

I N his difquifition of the Natural Caufes of intojolid Earth-, to which add this Teftimony of p p C i K d by 
things,he conceived Water to be the firft Print- Qjpheus, Athcnaiarui. 

ciple of all natural Bodies, whereof they confift, „ . . 

and into which they refolve. His Reafons (as de- 
f . PW . livered by c Plutarch, and repeated by / Sto- Of Water Slime was made. 

\ e %caufe Natural Seed, the Principle of This Opinion they borrovved from the Phteni- 
l -13. all living Creatures is humid, whence it is probe- cians, with whom the Grecians had a very anci- 
ble that humidity is a/fo the principle of all other ent correfpondence. Linus came from thence ; 
things. Orpheus had his Learning from thence: as T hales 

Secondly, Becaufe all kinds of Plants are non- is conceived to have, done likewife, which ap- 
rifhed by nwifturc-, wanting which, they wither pears clearly in q Numcnius, an ancient Philoio- q Forffir. * 
and decay. pher, who cites the vent words of Mofes for this - mtro W"- 

Thirdly, BecatifeVirc, evcntbcSunit felf and Opinion. The Spirit of God moved on the Pace of 
the Stars are nourifhedand maintained by Vapors the Waters. There is an eminent place in r Eu-rrspur. E. 
proceeding from Watcr,and confcquently the whole febius to prove this: the divinity of the Phceni- v,m S ct. 1. 10. 
World confifts of the fame. Whence Homer ftp- cians afiertsthe Principle of this World, to be a 
poling all things to be engendred of Water, faith, dark Spiritual A ir, or the Spirit of dark Air, 

1 _ and Chaos troubled and involved in darknefs, that 

’Slxaavts Usrsp yzntni asafi&i tstu'* 7<«. thiswas Infinite, atidalong time had no bounds : 

„ , „ ,. , . , but ( fay they) the Spirit being moved with the 

The Ocean whence all things receive their Birth. lg%Jg K 0 j -principles, there was made a mix- 
T r ■. r .1 -a .i. tion, which nexurc was called Love-, this teas the 

upb. ,. 3 , hi purfutt (g as Anftotle Hath) oftbisOpim- ,? ■ p t] proc / u giion of all things-, but the 
r- on,he affigned Water the lowed place,W^£(ac- ji/fhJ/no Generation, and from this 

■ 6 - 6 ' cording to h Seneca) that the whole Eai tb floats, / - the Spint was begotten 'u*r, which 

and is carried above the Water, whether that we C ?* m faUSl f M ^ J ers corru pt,o„ of watery mi- 
call the Ocean 01 gi eat Sea,oiaiy fimplc motftuic „ and of this zoos made the Seed of aliCrea- 
of another nature ora me,ft Element. By this Wa- n J t} GmeratI0n of aIl lhi J gs , 

ter ( faith he) the Earth is fujianicd as a great a r ’ 

Ship , -which preffeth upon the Water that bears it 

J Nor 
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>. Nor were the Indium ignorant of this, ast Man that thinks it cannot ? Men ought to think 
Alegafibcnes delivers their Opinion. J' They (lays b Cicero in his name) that the Gods fee bfn 
are of the fame mind 'in many things' with the all things. 

Grecians, as that the World had beginning, and He acknowledged the firft of Beings, and Au- 
Jhall have end •, that God its Maker and Gover- thor of the World, afierting (according to Laer- 
"nor goes quite through it ; that all things had tilts') that the ntojl ancient of all things is God , 
different beginnings , but that of which the World for he is not begotten -ftaxthe fairejl is tbeWorld, 
lias made was Water. for it is his Work. This is confirmed by Cicero. 

The word Principle, becaufe with Phi- Thales the Milefian (faith he * ) who jirjl enqui- * Ve 
lolophers it includes the efficient caufe, and red-into thefe things, /aid, that Water was the or . , 
conlequcntly underftood fingly excludes the Principle of things, but that God was that Mind 
reft, that being the moft Noble, hath given oc- which formed all things of Water. If Gods may be 
cafion to fome to mi flake Thales, as if by ac- without Scnfe and Mind,why did he joyn the Mind 
k.nowledging no other Principle, he corifequent- to Water ? Why Water to the Mind , if the Mind 
ly accounted Water to be God-, but that Thales can fubjifi without a Body ? Thus Cicero , who 
underftands by Principle only the material underftands Thales to intend the material Princi- 
Caufe, we may eafily gather From Plutarch , pie to be co-eternal with the efficient -, which 
t who condemneth Thales for confounding a Thales himfelf feems not to mean, when he de- 
Principle with an Element, arid for holding dared God to be the firft of Beings. But that 
them to be both one; whereas (faith he) there the Mens of Anaxagoras , for the annexing of 
is great difference -, Elements are compounded , which to Matter, he was fo much famed, was 
Principles are neither compounded, nor are any no more than what he borrowed from Thales, 
comp/eat Sttbflancc, and truly Water, Air, Earth , the wordsof Cicero makegood. 
hire, ioc term Elements , but Principles we call He affirmed that God by the immutable De- 
other Natures , in this reJ'pcB that there is nothing cree of his Providence Governs the World. Tha- 
precedent to them,whereof they are cngendrcd.For les (faith Stobteus) being demanded what was mofi 
other wife, if they were not the firff, they would flrong, anfwcred NeceJJtty, for it Rules all the 
not be Principles , but that rather Jhould be fo World. ■ NeceJJtty is the firm Judgment and imrnu- 
te rated whereof they were made. Now certain table Power of Providence. Hither we muft like- 
things there" are precedent, whereof Earth and wife refer what is cited under his name by the 
Water ere compounded, viz.T/jc Jitji in form Mat- fame Stab,cut, that the firft mover is immovable, 
ter, and the form it felf and privation. Thales which c Ariji'otle hath borrowed from him, not 
therefore errs,affirmtng Water to be both Element owning the Author. e Pl 

and Principle of all things. Thus we fee by Plu- Something imperfettly was before delivered 
torch, that the objection can only be as to the by Orpheus, concerning God, alledged by dCle- a a 
name, not to reafon of the name; for the diftin- mens Alexandrinus and others; but as Cicero &\d, gent 
ttion of Principle and Element being not ufed in Thales was the Jirjl among the Grecians, who 
that time, Thales by Principle,meant nothing of made any Search into thefe things-, and that he 
the efficient caufe, which is moft certain from brought it out of Mgypt, the Grecians them- 
Ariflotle. Thales, faith he, affirms Water to be felves deny not, e for they acknowledge that t a 
the Principle: wherefore he held the Earth to be they received the names of their Gods from 
above the Water-,perhaps he conceived fo,bccaitfe thence, and believed the Egyptians to be the 
he Jaw that the nutriment of all things, is hit- firft, who looking up to the World above them, 
mid, that heat it J'elf confiji s' thereof, and that and* admiring the Nature of the Univerfe, re- 
cvery Creature lives thereby ; he held that of Betted upn the Deity. 
which things are made to be the Principles of all . 

things, for thofe reafons he was of this Opinion,cu c^q. , n r n 

alfo becaufe the Seeds of all things are of a hit- 0/ Damons. 

■mid Nature, and Water is the principle of things 

humid. ' 'IpHales (faith a Plutarch) with Pythagoras, a p 

JL Plato, anithe Stoicks hold, that Da’mons fo/. 

Sett. 2. Of God. are Spiritual Subjlances, and the Heroes Souls 

feparated from the Bodies, of which fort , there 
. tra <~tifErtitl/ian faith. That Thales to Crceftts en- are two, good, and bad-, the good Hero's are the 
JL quiring concerning the Deity, gave no cer- good Souls, the bad, the bad. The fame order b A-1 a 
■ l-tain account , but defiredfeveral times of deltbera- thenagoras attefts to be obferved by Tbales,mnk- 
ting to no effeff. He feems to reflett upon the ing the-three degrees thus: Firft, that of the 
fame or a like Story to that which is reported of Immortal Gods, next Damons, thirdly. Heroes: 
Simonides and Hicron. ' This was followed by Pythagoras, that the Gods 

But what the Opinion of Thales was concern- were to be preferred in reverence before Damons, 
ing God, may be gathered from two Apothegms Hero’s before Men. 

cited by Laertius, repeated With this glofs by He affirmed (as Stobeeus faith ) the World to 

5 . u Clemens Alexandrinus-, andwhat are not thofe befullof thefe Damons. This is thought the 
the fiyings of Thales that are derived from hence, meaning of that of c Ariftotle, repeated by G'-cE 
That God is Glorified for ever and ever,and he o- cero, f Thales thought that all things were full of *• 
penly confeffes that he is called&a.tS'ioyvornsfiewbo Gods. The fame aftertion Laertius * aferibes tot J 
knoweth Hearts. For Thales being demanded what Pythagoras, that all the Air is full of Souls,wbich- 
God wasphat (faith he) which hath neither begin- are Heroes and Damons. 
ning nor end. Another asking if a Alan might do This Opinion was aflerted by the Greeks, be¬ 
lli and conceal it from God. How, fa id he, when a fore the time of T bales, particularly by ilefwd- 
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but whether that be argument enough, to deny, 
that T bales had it from the Egyptians, I que- 
ftion ; that they held it in the lame manner, we 
may learn by * jamblichus. Befides, Pythagoras] 
■ii- and Plato (whom Plutarch joyns in the Tenet 1 
with Thales) drew their learning from the feme 
fountain. 

Sect. 4. Of the Soul. 


j *sttb. Ed. 

j M »• 

[ * Arili. lie in 
\ mad. 2. 


P Lut arch and St objects fey, that Thalesfirfi af¬ 
firm'd the Soul to be IJewnriv, afelf moving 
nature. » Arifiotle that he calls it > in 
refpect to the motion it gives to other things, 
in which are included both parts of the defini¬ 
tion of the * Platonifts, a fubfiance, having within 
it felf a power to move it felf and other things : 
which * Plato argues to this effeft : The firfi of 
motions is that whereby a thing moves it felf ; the' 
fecond , that whereby it moves another -.'Everything 
t hat moves it felf lives ; every living thing lives, 
becattfe it moves it felf therefore the power of felf-\ 
motion is the effence of that ftbftance which we ] 
call the Soul, which Soul is the cattfe of the firfi 
generation and motion of things which are , were ,, 
and Jhall be-, and of all their contraries, as of all\ 
trhnfmutation, the principal of motion , and there- \ 
fore more antient than the Body, which it moves \ 
by a fecond motion. And afterwards declares 
theft to be the names of the Souls motion, 
to will, to Confider, to take Care, tv Confult , to 
judge Rightly, and not Rightly, to joy, to Grieve , to 
Dare, to Pear, to Hate, to Love, and the like. | 
Thefe which are the firfi motions, and fufeipient 
of thefecond corporal, bring all things into augmen¬ 
tation, and decreqfe, converjion, or condemnation, 
and denfation,or rare fill ion. This opinion firft rai¬ 
led by Thales , was entertained in the Schools with 
the afient of* Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, Socrates, 

. and Plato, till exploded by * Arifiotle, whole t 
'"chief argumentsagainlt it were thefe. 1. That; 
nothing is moved but what is in place, nothing 
in place but what hath quantity, which becaufe 
the foul wants none of the four kinds of moti¬ 
on (viz. Lation, Alteration, Diminution, Ac¬ 
cretion ) are competible (perfe ) to her. Se¬ 
condly, that felf-motion is not effential to the 
Soul, becaufe fhe is moved accidentally, by 


The fecond reafon may be queftioned by 
comparing the aQs of the memory and rernini- 
■J'cence-, the firft occafion’d by exterior things yet 
' objcQive only, fo that the motion is within her 
felf; but by the other fhe moves her felf, from 
a privation to a habit, without the help of any 
exterior. 

It is worth notice, that among thefe and other 
reafons alledg’d by c Ariftole to deftroy this c Ds .mime, 
afiertion, one is the poffibility of the relurrecti-3> 

— of the Body; but this « yv- 

From the fecond part of the difference in the 
definition ( viz. from moving other things) Tha¬ 
les argued, that the Loadfione, and Anther had 
fouls; the firft becaufe it draws Iron-, t-c- ft- 
cond ftraw. He further ( lakh Laertius) ■,'cr¬ 
ied thofe things toe count inanimate, to havt . 
arguing it from the loadfione and amber: The teuton 
of which latter example, Aldobrandinus felfe- j In Lltcr f, 
ly interprets its change of colour, and jarring as 
it were at Prifon: But c Arifio/e more plain-' Ve m ‘mnu 
ly, for of thofe whom we mentioned, Thales feems 1 ‘ a ‘ 
to have taken the Soul to be fomethmg >uvtmYJ>v.apt 
to move,fincc he affirmed aJlone to have a Soul, be- 
catife it moved Iron. 

He aliened likewife the Soul ( of Man ) to 
be immortal, and according to f Chcrilus, was f L,mt. 
the firft that held fo. B Cicero afcribestheori- B Tvfc 
giiial ofthis opinion to PherccyJes, but it rather qmji. i. 
ieems to have been brought by Thales from the 
Egyptians 5 that they held 1b h Herodotus h Lib. 2.. 
attefts. 


all things,' that are definitively in place, as Spi 
rits, but of the higheft fphere, if compared with 
Arifiotle's definition of place; yet that feme of 
thefe fpecies of motion, though in a different ex -' 
traordinary manner, are competent to the foul, 
and not accidentally, may be argued 1. From 
the further diffiifion of the Soul, according to 
the augmentation of the Body. 2. From intel¬ 
lection, which is acknowledg’d a perfection, and 
confequently a kind of alteration, which that 
Thales underftood to be one of the Soul’s mo ' 
011s, is clear from that Apothegm afcribed 
him by Laertius, the fwiftefi of things is the mind, 
for it over-runs all things : Whence 11 Cicero(c on- 
feffing almoft in every word of Thales, that 
nothing is fmifter than the mind, that no fwiftnejs 
may compare with thefwiftnefsof the mind) would 
interpret the irnHyenc of Arificle.ai continuedand! 
perpetual motion. ' 


Sea. 5 . Of the World. 

“'Hales held, (*) that there was but one World, * 


X and that (“) made by God-, which truth was 
follow’d by allPhilofophers; as 0 Arifiole con- 
fefleth, untill he rejeaed it, to defend , by the« vf c’alo 
contrary, an afiertion equally falfcj that the i> 10. 12. 
World iseveiiafting, which could not be, faith he, 
if it had beginning. 

That ■' the Worldbeing God's Work, is tbefiirefi t 
of things, whatfoever dfpofedin lively order being 
apart thereof, for which realbu Pythagoras (accor¬ 
ding to c Pultarch ) called it firft xor//©-. c fie pirn. 
That Night is elder than Day. This Circum- ?A,/ ‘ 2 ‘ *• 

, — .fiance of the Creation was held likewife by 

external objeas. The firft, if underftood ofl * Orpheus, and Hcfiod, who had it from the * rhm dj. 
Circumfcription, not only denies the motion of I Phoenicians : For this reafon the * Numidi- Xfffijf 
j1.” Germans, and * Gauls reckoned by 


Nights. * Cafar. de 

That the * World is animated, and that 0 God l f ,h 0al1 - 6 '. 
n the Soul thereof diffus'd through every part, z J - aa! ' 
•Thofe divine moving virtue penetrates through the 
dement of Water. Thus explained by the Herme- 
tick Philofophers, the divine Spirit who pro¬ 
duc’d this World out of the firft Water, be¬ 
ing infus’d as it were, by a continual inlpiration 
into the works of nature, and diffus'd largely 
through, by a certain fecret, and continual aa, 
moving the whole, and every particular accor¬ 
ding to its kind, is the Soul of the World. 

That the h World is contained in place. This h Lain. 
agrees with the definition of place by Space ; Fl «ut. fept. 
but they who vtlth Arifiole define place a fuper- hl ' mwv - 
Jficies, though they hold the parts of the World to 
be in place, as forced to deny the whole to 
be fo. 

That 
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Pint, dt pLc. ' That in the World there is no vacuum, in which 
Ttu. I* i3. ( as Plutarch obferves) all Philofophers agree, 

who affirm the World to be animated, and go¬ 
vern’d by. providence-, the contrary defended 
by thofe who maintain that it confifteth of 
Atoms, is inanimate, not governed by pro¬ 
vidence. 

• Pint dc That « matter is fluid and variable, 
fine. Ml. I. p. That p Bodies tire paffib/e and dcvifiblc , in 
ll.pM i. 16. infinitum, and continuous at are alfo aline, fuperfi- 
aes, place and time. 

-i Pint. ic. That - Miftion is made by compofition of the 
il ' C '/hiii Elements. 

Ini inAriti That' the Stars are earthly, yet fiery i 
1 be exit. the Sun earthly. They who affirm the Stars to he 
a. 7. 1’lut. dc fiery, faith ‘ Arijiotlc, holdfo, as conceiving the 
pine. 1'htl. a. w i }0 [ e f^erior Body to be fire. . 

t Pl,, t . fa That the Moon is of the fame nature with the 
pine. pbil. 5. p. Sun , thatjhe is illuminated by him, Plutarch, and 
c Stobcens affirm - this to be fill! lield by_ Thales, 

p.nc. phil. 3. t hough Elidemus cited by Thcon aferibe it to An¬ 

aximander. 

That the monthly occulations of the Moon are 
caufed by the ncarnefs ofthe Sun finning round her. 

. , That there is but “ one earth, w round, in ( 

pine. vbiLz. fajhion oj a Globe, -featedin the midftofthe World, 
11. to which relates that fpeech afcribed to him 

" sept. fa}, hy Cleodemus, that, if the earth were taken out of\ 
anu-n. t j }e Wori^ ,] )ere mt jl of neceffity follow a 
f ' 1 ‘ fit ft on of all things. 

That the overflowing of Nilus is caufed by 
theEtefian ( yearly ) winds, which rife with the 
Dog-ftar, after the fummer Solftice, andbegin- 
= Afcrar. 2.6 . ning the blow from the North, ipread (as* 

* fic t he. Anftotle deferibes them ) into remote quarters. 

Thu - Thefe (faith * Plutarch ) blowing dircttly againji 

y$gypt, caufe the water to fwcll, that the Sea 
driven by thefe winds, entereth within the mouth 
of that River, andhindereth it, that it cannot dif-. 
charge it felffreely into the Sea, but is repulfed. 

1 Lib. 1. Whereupon ( adds » Diodorus Siculus ) it over- 
flowes ./Egypt, which lieth low and level. But this 
re if on, though it feem plaufible,is eafily dif proved-, 
for if this were true, all the Rivers which are dif- 
charged into the Sea, oppofire to the Etefianwinds, 
Jhould have the fame overflowing. Thus Diodo¬ 
rus in Kis excellent Difcourfe upon this Subjeft, 
which concludes with the opinion of Agathar- 
chides that it is occafion’dby rain, coming from 
the mountains of Ethiopia. 


be wondered at, that as well this, as other 
\fcienccs,Should have their beg inning from Commodi- 
ufnefs and opportunity -,fince,as isfaidin genera- 

ion,it proceeds from imperfeU to perfeft-, there- supply the 
fore not without reafon is the transition from fence breach in tk, 

' to confideration,andfrom consideration to the mind. te *t-, < j 
As therefore among the Phoenicians, by reajon oj & 
Alerchandife and traffick,the certain knowledge oj VOv }; 
numbers had its beginning -,fo like wife among the /3*<n S , &c. 

. Egyptians, Geometjy was found out upon the fore- f° Bandas 
[faidoccafion-pndThalesgoing toEgypt,firJl brought ,<W L‘ 

\over thisfeience into Greece: And many things he 
found out himfelj, and taught his fellows the princi¬ 
ples of many things, declaring fame more generally, 
other things more plainly, hi ext him Ameriftus,fo'o- ^ 
ther roStefichorus the Poet, is remembred c as bav- 
ing touched Geometry, of whom Hippias the Elean ,©- rS, 
makes ment ion,as eminent is that knowledge: After j naifielat 
i thefe Pythagoras confide ring the principles there- “”‘1/*’ Wl1 ’ 
\forc more highly,advancedit into a liberal fciencc. v 


CHAP. VII. 


. 4. A Puleius, who calls Thales the inventer of\ 
t. Py- jr\_ Geometry amongft the Grecians, is more juft 
to his memory than Anticlides and others, who 
aferibe the honour thereof to Maris, or to Pytha¬ 
goras, who by the acknowledgment of * jam- 
,. 2. bliebus, a Pythagorean, learnt Mathematicks of 
Thales. The original and progrels of this feience, f 
■ 2 - 4- to the perfection it received from Pythagoras 
( which gave occafion to that mifkke ) is thus 
delivered by Proclus. 

Geometry was invented by the Egyptians, taking 
its beginning from mcaf tir ing fields-, H being ncccj- 
fary for them, by reafon ofthe inundation oj Nilus, 
which KjJhcdaway the bounds of their feverals. Nor 


Se£l. 1. Propofitions invented by him. 

T Hat he improved ( as Proclus implies ) the 
Geometry which he learnt of the ./Egypti¬ 
ans with many propofitions of his own, isconfirm- 
ed by Laertius, who faith, that he much advanc¬ 
ed thofe things the invention whereof Callima¬ 
chus in the lambicks, aferibes to Euphorbus the 
Phrygian, as fcalcnous triangles, and others. Nor 
1 is it to be doubted, but that many of them are 
of, thofe, which Euclid hath reduced into his Ele¬ 
ments } whofe defign it was to colleft and digeft 
thoie that were invented by others, accurately 
demonftrating fuch as were more negligently 
proved, but of them only, thefe are known to 
be his. 

[ <> 1. Every Diameter divides its circle into two Lib. 1. Jcf. 
equal parts. J This propofition which Euclid 11 • 
makes part of the definition of a Diameter, * EmU[i 
* Proclus affirms to have beenfirft demonftrated nb. 2. am. i, ( . 
by Thales. 

2. Q ‘In alllfofceles triangles, the angle at the '■Euclid 
bafe are equal the one to the other, and thofe right l,b ‘ 
lines being produced, the angles under thebafeare * 
equal. Proclus faith, that/or t he invention of this Cj)m ' ' 
likcwije, as of many other propofitions, we are be¬ 
holding to Thales, for he'firft obfervedandfaid, that 
of evety IJofceles, the angels at the bafe are equal, 
and according to the antic nts called equal like. Thefe 
are three paflages in the demonftration, which in¬ 
fer nothing towards the conclufion, of which kind 
there are many in Euclid, and feem to confirm 
the antiquity thereof, and that it was lefs curi- 
oufly reformed by him. 

3. [ If two lines cut one the other, the verticle 
angels Jhall equal the. one the other [f Eudemus 11 Euclid lib. 
attefis this Theorem to have been invented by 
Thales, but firfi: demonftrated by Euclid. am. 19. 

4. [fiTf two triangles have two angles equal to*Euclid lib. 1. 
two angels the one to the other and one fide equal tom- ~ 6 - 
one fide, cither that which is adjacent to the equal 
ang Ics, or 1 hat which Jublcndcl h one'oft he equal an- 
U/m, they,Shalllikewife have the otherfides, equal 
to the other fides, both to both, and the remaining 
angle equal to the remaning angle y Eudemus at¬ 
tributes this Tbcormu ( faith Proclus ) to Thales, 1 End. if. 
\for flowing the diflancc ofjhips upon the Sea, in 3- am ‘ 
that manner as he is faid to do, it is neceffary that 
\he perform it by this. 

I i Pamphik 
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Pamphilia (faith Laertius)affir>nsjhat he Jirfl 
defcribedtbe reEagle triangle of a circleRamus] 
attributes to Thales(upon this authority of Laer¬ 
tius ) the fecond, third, fourth, and fifth propo- 
fitions of the fourth Book of Euclid, which are 
concerning the adlcription of a Triangle and a 
Circle, and confequently takes naTctygUfat here 
to include both Infcription, and circumlcripti-1 
on ; whereas in all thole propofitions, there is 
nothing proper to a Rectangle Triangle ; lb that 
if the word is be retain'd, it mult relate 
to the 31 ft propofition of the third Book,whence i 
may be deduced the delcription of a Reftanglr 
Triangle in a Circle. But becaufe there is nc 
fuch propofition jn Euclid, and this hath but ai 
obfcure reference to part of that Theorem •, it i 
to be doubted that the Text of Laertius is coi 
rupt, and the word (or mark) r-vzus infcrted 
by accident, without which thefe words 
y S *4ai ri Tftyhvw if-S-oydvtm exaftly correfpond 
o. cap. with thofe of i Vetruvius, Pythagoricum trigo- 
num orthogonium defcribere-. by which he means 
?■ ( as he at large expreffeth k ellewhere,) the 

forty fifth Propoficion of the firft Book of Eu¬ 
clid, that in reQangle triangles, the fqttarc of the 
hypcthenufe is equal to the J'quare of the fides con¬ 
taining the right Angle. That Vitruvius, Proclus, 
and others, attribute this Invention to Pythagi 
ras, confirms it to be the lame heremeant by Lc 
ertius who adds, xlvttThales for the Invention 
Sacrificed an Ox,though others (faith he) among 
whom is Apollodorus, afcribe it to Pythagoras. 1 
And in the Life of Pythagoras, he cites the lame 
Apollodorus, that Pythagoras , Sacrificed a Heca¬ 
tomb, having found out, that the hypothenufe .of a 
right Angled Triangle,is of equal power to the two 
Jtdesf deluding the right angle according to the 
Epigram. . 

That Noble Scheme Pythagoras devis’d. 
For which a Hecatomb he Sacrific’d. 
in Eu- Cicero, tho’ he differ in the Author, agrees in 
~ */• quantity of the Offering with Laertius-, affirm 
,e '-g, that Pythagoras upon any new Invention ufed 
' rifice an Ox: which kind of gratitude begun 


the end of the Jhadow of the Pyramid, and by two 
triangles made by the Beams of the Sun,he demon- 
ft rated, that what proportion there was between 
the Jhadows, the fame was betwixt the- Pyramid 
and the Staff: A demonftration fo rational, that 
it is the ordinary way of taking heights by fha- 
dows, founded upon this Theorem. 

■g Of cqmangle triangles, the fides that arc a-£ Eud 
bout equal angles are proportional, and the fides 6 ’ m 
that fubtendthe equal Angles are homologous. 

Which if Proclus had proceeded as far as the 
fixth Book of Euclid, we fhould in all likelihood 
have found aferibed to ’Thales-, for the fame ar¬ 
gument wherewith Eudetnus proves him inven¬ 
tor of the fourth Theorem in the foregoing Sec¬ 
tion, whereby he took diftances, is of equal force 
this, whereby he took altitudes. 

The height of the great Pyramid (which 1 ha¬ 
les mealured) is by its perpendicular (according 
to Mr. Greaves ) 45)51 Feet,by its declining afeent, 

65)3 Feet. 


4,Tthmtbe 
mtis perhaps 

md fir r{ii! by Thales, was imitated by others alio, as by j' V'Hales,Pythagoras (fa\xh * Plutarch repeated 
VT^JStl Perfetts. j A by*Stobeeus) withhisfollowersaffirm,tbai* h ® c plac ‘ 


twm&iv- l binding three Spiral Lines, in Seffions Jive, 
t(:., Perfeus an Offering to the Gods did give. 

SeEl. 2. Of his taking the height of the Pyramid. 

.1 Pil}tiift.e,2j. 'T' HE Pyramids of Egypt are fuppofed by a 
J Mfl. 2. JL Solinus, b Aufonius, Ammiantts c Marcel- 
d v b >- * 2 ‘ linns, and dCaJJiodorus, to call: no lhadow at all, J 

J‘ which (as Mr. Greaves hath obferved in his ex¬ 
cellent Difcourfe upon this SubjeSl) muft be 
meant either of the Summer time, or, which is 
nearer the Truth, that for the three quarters of 
the year, they haye none at mid day. 

For, that Thales by tire lhadow mealured their 
height, is'acknowledged. e Hieronymus laith, 
he meafuredthe Pyramids by tbefhadow,obferving 
when they are of equal bignefs. f P/jyy) affirms he 
foundout.a way to take the height of them, and all 
fuch like, by meafuring the Jhadow, at what tim 
it is equal to the Body. But Plutarch hath given „ . 
more regular and exa£l account of his manner of | 
operation, by erdling a ftaff perpendicular upon 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Of His Aftronomy. 

^YMitting the Fable of Orpheus’s Harp allu- 
W ding to the feven Planets, and the obler- 
vations of Hefiod, which were little more than 
of the Riling and Setting of fome principal 
Stars, (fo imperfect, that Plato calls all thofe 
who fatisfie themfelves with fuch fuperficial 
knowledge, Aftrononters according to Hefiod) we 
may with Eudemus and others affirm, that Tha- 
wasthe firft of the Grecians that Was skilful 
... Aftronomy. Which Science a Pliny aliens to ... 
have been brought out of Phoenicia-, b Ariftoilef. 1 ‘ 5 ’ Cap ‘ 
that the Grecians owe much of it to the Egypti- b dc 05/0.2.12 
ans, where it hath been a long time pra&iled: 

Thither indeed c Thales acknowledged chat he« Epifi. ad 
' TV -' rT elled to conferwich Aftronomers. Phereyd, 

SeQ. 1. Of the Celeftial Sphere. 


the Cceieftial Sjihere is divided into five Circle's r " 

(which they call Zones) whereof one is called Ar- 
tick, and is always in view to us-, one of the Sum¬ 
mer Tropicks, one the EquinoHial, one the Winter 
Tropick , one the Antartick Circle, never feen by 
us. The oblique Circle, cdfled the Zodiack, lieth 
under the three middle Circles,it toucheth them all 
three as it paffeth, and each of them is cut inright 
Angles by the Meridian, which goeth from Pole to 
Pole: Unjuftly therefore is the invention of the 
Zones aferibed by e Pofidonius to Parmenides; 
and that of the obliquity of the Zodiack by f others i. str f- tib -1 
to Anaximander, Pythagoras, or yEnipndes. •' P m ' 2 - 8 - 
g Eudetnus faithlAfet he fitft oliferv'd the Tro- £ 
picks -,Laertins,xhdvBpjirftfound out the acccffidn 5 ° ’ 

of the Son from Tropick to Tropick. the word. 

iira-t fignifies not only the Solftices,but the Equi- 
' noxes likewife: h Sextus Empiricus.fbe Tropick h A( [ verr 
\fgns are thofe into which the Sun coming,changeth mathcm.f. a 
' andmaketh converfionsofthe Air-, fuchujignis 
Anes„andthe oppofildtS it Libra, Jo alfo-.Czpne. 
andCznc: for in Aries', is'made the vernal convcr- 
\fion, in Capr, the Winter, in Caiic. the fummerjn 
C Libra the 
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the autumnal. This Kxpoficion Laertius con- a Plutarch affirms, 'faat.be was the Jirfi . 
firms, when he faith that Thales compofed only obferved the Eclipfe of the Sun, and faid,th 
two Treat ifes, one of the Tropickspbe other of the teas occal!ane,l hv >h* „ A 


tvooTreatifes, one of the Tropicks,the other of the teas occafioned by the Moon, coming in a dwell 
Equmotfials , and that he diftinguijbcd the feafons Line underneath him, which may be fecn in a Ba¬ 
rf the year. fon of Water, or Looking-glafs. b That the Eclipfe 

0 o of the Moon is unified by the Jhadoxn of the Earth, 

Sett. 2. Of the Sun, Moon, and Stars. which being placed betwixt thefe two Stars, dar- ‘ K ‘ 
kens the le/fer. 

H E firfi.obferved the apparent Diameter of The Tefiimony of Herodotus , alledged by 
the Sun, which is the Angle made in the Laertius is this: c A jive years War was raifed 
Eye, to be the 720th part of his Orb: This between the Lydians and the Medes, in which‘ *’ 

doubtlefs js the meaning of Laertius, his words Jorncthues the Medes had the better of the Ly- 
thexe, <9 -j7f<a7o; to to 11 aik tk anJwaUs dians, fometimes the Lydians of-the Medes, and 

zTTtt.K.o*iaToir £ eDiosiv («a; dirupwaro’ Than one Battel teas fought by night: The War being 
which reading, which implies the Sun to b.e thus e i“al on both fides fin the fxth year, the Ar- 
7 20 times lelfer than the Moon, nothing is mies being joyned, it hapnetl as they were fighting , 
more Ridiculous ; for knowing fas is granted ^ ,e day on a fndden became night-, which 
by ah) the cauie of Eclipfe, he muli like- alteration of that day, Thales a Milelian hadfore- 
wile know the Sun to be greater than the the Ionians, defigning the year wherein it 
Moon : nor is it much mended by thofe who Jhould happen. The Lydians and Medes feeing 
read nrrjs so 7» Unix (AytSQ-.so sx ci/AuiaU, the day turned to night , left off fighting, and la- 
t " e Text Dems rather to require £WWi? for bowed to conclude a mutual Peace , which by 
, "S or fomething to that effe&, of which the Mediation of Syennenfes King of Cilicia , and 
thus, a Archimedes, this toe fitppofc when Ari- b.abnitus King of Babylon (whom Scaligcr con- 
itarchusyh/'/Zi, the Sun appeareth, as being the ce * ves to be Nebuchadnezzar) was concluded 
720th part oj the Circle of the Zodiack-, for he with the Marriage of Aryana Daughter of A- 
confidered how he might by infiriinicnts take the b' attss , with Afiyages , Son of Cyaxares, Ratified 
Angle made in the eye ■ by‘the Sun's apparent .Dia °y drinking Blood. 

meter : but to take any fitch thing c.xafl/y is not This is the Story of that memorable Eclipfe ^ lib. 2 .1 
eafie -, for neither the fight, nor the hand, nor the the nme whereof is uncertain : d Pliny placeth 12> 
inftnments wherewith the Olfemotion is made lt . ln the fourth year of the forty eighth Olym- 
areof Creditfufficicnt to demonftrate it exaff/y. piad, before the Building of Rome 170 years: 

This CorreStion Apu/etns thus confirms, in his e fi ol, nus in the 49th Olympiad, the 1504th year 
declining Age he made an excellent demonfiration after the Deftru&ion of Troy-, which 'falls up- :c ' 
of the proportion of the Sun, which 1 have noton- 011 die firlt year of that Olympiad. f Clemens f Strom, 
ly learned (faith Apuleius) but confirmed bv bra- '■Mcxtmdrinus (citing Ettdemus) about the fif. - ' 
tieth Olvmniad at wkt rime. r„_ _ 


ty learned (laitb Apuleius) but confirmed ly pra- fi lrxi >mlnnus (citing tudemus) about the fif. ' 
aieefow may times the Sun's magnitude is compre- tieth Olympiad, at what rime Cyaxares Father 
hendc dint he Circle which his motion makes. 'This Aftyoges Reigned in Media-. Alya ties Father 
asfoon as he found out, Thales Jhewed to Man- °£ Cra ’J“$ in Lydia. Eufcbius in the fecond year 
dratus o/ Pryene, who being infinitely delighted the forty eighth Olympiad 1430 years after 
with this new and vnexpetfed knowledge, bad him Al ’raham. Ueomcdes faith, it was total in Hel- 
ask what he would in recompence for J'uch an ex- le fP om => in Alexandrinafisox. of ten digits. ? Jo-* nu a - 
ccllcnt invention .- It will be reward enough for bonnes Ant iochenus faith,/? continued many hours- S y'eiwi 
me, find Thales, if what you have learned of me but r ! ,e y could not exceed three- ' 5 ai@- 

whenfoeveryou communicate it toothers, you pro- latter Writers differing Accounts thereof OT 'f 

fefs me to be the Inventor. are delivered by thefe. *“? u 

1 m Ie D firft f ?^ ll l 0ut , the Conftellation of the Ktcciolus placeth it before the Incarnation $?® 
lelfer-Bear,. b Callimachus' 5»5 years, May 28 about 6 a Clock in the af 

ternoon, the digits Eclipfed 12. 5 6 . ?“ tu» hafi- 

He to Miletus Sail'd. • invitaJ Calvifius before the Inca marinn nr,-,,,*,** o Ah' n iW». 


He to Miletus Sail'd,' invited 
By Thales Glory, . who guick.fightcd 
Is fatd t'have mark'd the lejfcr Bear 
f' ; e’Star by which. Phoenicians Jicer. 

• fiHygrtus affirms that he firlt called it .’a 
the Bear. 

/S^ct. 3 . Of Ec/ipfes. . 


iciuuon, me aigits ncnpied 12. 5 6. ®sTu,; y«, 

Calvifius before the Incarnation ^07 years O 
lympiad 43. 4 differing from r 8 years. jJffir, 

Die Learned Bifhop of Armagh, in the Reign >" tb 
of Cyaxares, Olympiad 44. 4 the 147 year of 
Nabonaffar the fourth , day of the Egyptian Edward^ 
•fl@- Month Pacbon, according to the Julian account Efir, 

+ hcpttmber 20 fena 1.. beginning after Sun-rife 
1 3 m * 25s. digits Eclipfed p. continuing al- 

molt two hours. * - 

Petavius Olympiad 45. 4, Julian period 
fore 1 7 -. before the Incarnation 597, after the 


H Ewas the firfi. (TAxhfUcrtius) tlxit foreW \ 7 f bef ° r |, the ^carnation 597, after the 
foldEcltpfes, us Euajsftius affirms an ; J/X ! Buddmg of Rome 157. July 9. fena, 3 . begin- 
AJtrologuk Hifiory - for wtiib Xenophanes wl M " S aher ¥ ldnl S h t 45- digits Eclipfed 
Herodotus admire him-, attefied alfo bv Heracli i 5 ' V continuance full two hours. " . 

tus and Democrims. Tbcon,,Smyrn<eus and Cle -1 confutes Petavius, becaufe that'D 

mensAlexandrinusfiiK die Tameplace of Eude- Q^ fe , fult ? n ? 1 ^ lth th . e circumftances of the 
riie fcope of wliofe Book was the Hiltorv * - aS ¥§- l ^ ng 100 earI - v iri th e Mdrning, 
of AftroJogere, and what, every one found cut I and defeHive as to the quantity in Point us 
Thus hkewife- 'amongft the Grecians,- the and leffer A &' 

%&dhnf^ Cd ,M ° Ecli ^ s >™ s Thales//;?'! - 


•?!? 
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Lansbergius, Olympiad. 48. 3. the 163 year aim. To this Plutarch alludes.when he fays,that 
of Nabonaffar, the 12th day of Tybi, which is Tbales is reported to have prallfedMercbandize. 
May 28, digits Eclipfed 12. 2o m - in Hellefpont-. 

jo 12m- in Alexandria. CHAP. IX: 

Kepler, Scaliger, Buntingus , and Salianus, 
follow Pliny: digits Eclipled(according to Bun- His Moral Sentences, 

tingus ) 11. 30"'. 

Neither is it eafie to determine whether this /~\P his Moral Sentences thofe are firft to be 
variety arifes from the incertainty of the Aftro- Kj? remembrrd which a Plutarch mentions a Sc 
nomers, or of the Chronologers. upon this occafion. " com 

Amafis King of JEgypt entring into contefta- 
Sea. 4. Of the tear. tion with the King of JEthuwia concerning Wif- ’ 

dom, propounded thefe queftions to be reiblved 

L Aertius faith, that he diftinguifixd the fea- by him; what is oldcft of all things, what faireft 
Jons of the year, that, he fir ft called the laft what great eft,what zoifeft,what moft common, what 
day of every Month-rsiarlltf,the thirtieth day,tliat moft p> ofitab/e, what moft hurtful,what moft pow- 
he divided the year into three hundred fixty and erful, what moft eafie ? 

five days. The anfwers of the Ethiopian were thefe, the 

This Calculation of the year he feemed to oldeft of things is Time, the wifefl Truth, the 
have learned in JEgypt, where it was in ufe, faireft Light, the moll common Death, the moft 
thus explained and commended by * Hcrodo- profitable God, the moft hurtful the Devil, the 
tus. The /Egyptians were of all Men the firft that moft powerful Fortune, the moft eafie’that 
found out the year, diftinguifhing it into twelve which pleafeth. 'Thales demanded of Niloxe- 
Months.i this they gathered from the Stars, and nils whether Amafis approved thefe folutions? 
more judicioufiy (in my Opinion) than the Gre- Niloxenus, who was lent by Amafis into Greece 
cians, for as much as the Grecians every third with thefe other queftions to be refolved by the 
year, intercalate a Alontli to make up the time -, Sages, anfwered that with fome he was fitis- 
btit the iEgyptians to the number of 360 days, j fied, with others not; and yet, replies Thales, 
which twelve Months make, add yearly five days, there is not one but is erroneous and betrays Igno- 
whereby the account of the Circle of Time return- ranee. As far the firft, how can it be defended 
ing into it fc/J is made good. that Time is the oldeft of Things, when one part 

This was called in latter times, the /Egyptian of it is paft, the other prefent, the third yet to 
year ( perhaps becaufe ufed by Ptolomy, who come, for that which is to come muft in reafon be 
lived in JEgypt) in diftinftion from the Julian cftccmed younger than all/Hen or Things ? Next- 
year, which was then ufed in all the Weftern J to affirm that Truth is Wifdom, is as much as if 
parts, and hath the addition of fix hours: the toe fttoiddfay, t hat the Light and Seeing is all one. 
moft perfecl is the Gregorian, confifting of three | Again, if be efteem Light Fair, why doth he forget 
hundred fixty five days, five hours, forty nine j the Sun i His anfwers concerning God and the De- 
minutes, twelve feconds. Toil are Bold and Dangerous, but that of Fortune 

I moft improbable, for if Jhe be fo Powerful, how 
Seft. 5. His Aftrological Prcdiflions, (comes it that Jhe isfo cafi/y changed. Nor is Death 

1 the moft common, for it is not common to the Li- 
ftT^Halcs being earneftly addifted to Aftrology, I ving. The moft ancient of Things is God, for he 
JL became obnoxious to the Cenfure of fome j never had Beginning or Birth, the great eft place 


„ hhc moft ancient of Things is God, for he 
JL became obnoxious to the Cenfure of fome never had Beginning or Birth, the great eft place 
Perfons. As he was led abroad one night by an of the World containeth a/l other things, place con¬ 
oid Woman, his Maid, ( a * Thracian) to look tains the World-, the faireft the World, for wbat- 
ttpon the Stars, he fell into a Ditch (wherein fhe Jbevcr is orderly difpofed is part thereof. The zai- 
purpofely led him) to whom as he complained, fefl is Time, for it hath found out all things alrea- 
ThA.es, faid fix, dp you think, when you cannot dy devifed, and willfind out all that Jhallbe-,the 
fee thofe things that arc at your feet, that you moft Common, Hope, for that remains withfitch us 
can undefland the.Heavens ? have nothing elfe-, the moft Profitable, Virtue, for 

Fie was alfo for preferring this Study before it maketh all things ufcful and commodious-, bthe. 
Wealth, reproved by fome Friends, notwithout moft hurtful,Vice,for it deftroyeth all good things-,^ 
Reproach to the Science, as conferring no advan- the moft Powerful, NeceJJity, for that only is In- ic 
tage on its profelfors; whereupon he thus vin- vincible -, the moft Eafie, that which agreeth with El 
dicated himfelf and the Art from that Afperfi- Nature, for even PlcauJres are many times given Stl 
7 - on. When they upbraided him, faith b Arifto- over and cloy us. 

tie, with his Poverty,as if Pbilofophy were unpro- To which Apothegms thefe are added by La- 

fit able, it is fiiid, that he by Aftrology, forefccing erti/ts. Tlx fwifi eft of things is the Alind, for it 
the plenty of OHvcs that would be that year,before over runs all.He affirm!dthat there is no difference 
the Winter was gc/te antequam florere ccepiffent, betwixt Life and Deathbeing thereupon asked 
1 . 1 (faith c Cicero) gave earneft, and bought up all why he did not die-, becaufe, faith he, there's no dif- 
lhe places for Oyl at Miletus and Chios, zohich he fcrcncc-, toone who asUd which was cldc ft,night or 
didzoith little Money, there beingno other chap- day-, he anfwcrd,night by a day-, another enquiring 
man at 1 bat 1 hue to raife the price -, and when the whether a man might do ill and conceal it from the * 
lime came that many were fought for in haft, he Gods-, nor think it faidhe.To an AdulterCr,quefti - f/! 
felting what rates on them be pleafed, by this oning him if he might clear himfelf by Oath * Per- 
means got together much Mony,and then Jhezdd, jury, fays hefts zoorfe than Adultery-. Beingdeman-l-a 
that it was eafie for Philofophers to be Rich, ifthey ded what was difficult, he anfwered, to know one's j 
would themfelves, but that Wealth was not their fclf, what eafie,to be rurdby another -, zebat fweet , * So 


j of the World containeth all other things, place con 
[. tains the World-, the faireft the World, for what 
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to follow ones own Will ; what Divine, that -.which 
hath neither beginning nor end. At his return 
from Travelling demanded what was the ft rang- 
ell thing he had leen, he anlwered,^ Tyrant old. nir 

What will help to bear HI Fort time l to behold . 

our Enemies in worfe. How Jhall a Man live juft- ipOlinck; 
ly ? by avoiding what he blame sin others. Who A i Stiiay, 
is happy ? he who hath a found Body,. a rich For - Authority, 
tune, and a docile Nature .' . «/» obfern 

c Plutarch adds thefe; We may well report n0 ^“. S 
probable Nevis, but improbable Jhould not be re- ™sJ 

ijted. We ought not to believe our Enemies ces ; the™ 
in credible things, tier to diftruft our Friends in before the 


His Judgment in Civil Affairs. ' 

P oliticks were, according to Laertius, his hi ft 
Study, in which his advice was of great 
Authority, tho’ he were the only perfon (as Ci¬ 
cero obferves) of the l'even Wife Men, that was 
not Ruler of the City wherein he lived. 

Of his Judgment herein we have two in fian¬ 
ces; the firlt from i Herodotus ; Good alfo , even . 
before the deftrullion of Ionia, was the advice oj J. 


r being much troubled at a T‘ iale V Mileffanafar off by defeem a 


Monfter which a Total) brought him , born of 
sMarc, wit h the head only of a Horfe, the reft n 
fetabling a Alan, be adv fed him not to take car 


who commanded the Ionians to build one Common- g.-.i a;, 
Council-Hall, and that in Teos, fer that Teos is in ft«> - 
the mid ft of Ionia, and the reft oj the Inhabited ^j-f 
Cities, nevcnhclej's, to be in Repute, according as mlacb 


for expiation ofwhat the Prodigy portended, iyj Cities, never,belej's, to be in Repute, according at 
H (faith ’he) MW ji the C,tizens were. „* 

i ■ouivtri't i-a-arav, ii S'lS'ovai yvr*tna.t adjois. tem civitatcs luibicatas nihilo minus huic parituras, quam ali.irun 

StobxUS thefe * f Being demanded bozo fur cribus legibus p.ircrenc. Stepbmis thus .• Nihilo minus codem 1 
Fa/Jhood was diftant from Truth, as far faith he, quo tribus: tub ( I conceive ) mnifs. 
as the Eyes from the Ears. It is bard bur good to . T . ’ 

know our felves, for that is to live according to , The other cued by Laertius (with no lefs ap- 
Nature. plauie) is this. In the firlt year of the fifty eighth 

His Moral precepts'are thus delivered by Olympiad, Crafts King of Lydia fearing the 
Demetrites Phalereus •_ t If thou art a Surety,lojs greatnefs qf Cyrus, and encouraged thereunnto, 
is nigh ; be equally mindful of friends pref-nt and as he conceived,' by the Oracle, fent Ambafiadors 
abfent-, liudv not to beautijie thy face but thy and Prefers to the moft confiderable of the Gre- 
ntind ■ enrich not thy felf by unjuft means, t Let cians, perfwading them to joyn with him in an 
not any words fall from thee which may acctcfe expedition againtt Cyrus, ^ which tire Lacedxmo - 
thee to him who bath committed any thing in truft titans with many others did : but Thales for- 
tothee. Cherijh thy Parents. Entertain not Evil, bad the Mtlefians to enter into League with 
What thou beftoweft on thy Parents thou (halt re- him. It appears (adds Laertius) that hs Ad- 
ceive from thy Children in thy old Age. It is hard vice in Crvtl Affairs was excellent; for tins thing 
to underftand well. The fweeteft thing is to enjoy (fffm%gcntng the better) preferdd the City, 
our defire. Idlenefs is troublefome. Intemperance „ Yet did he afford Crafts his particular afii.- 
httrtful. Ignorance intolerable. Learn and teach ftance in patting his Army oyer Halys as the 
better things. Be not Me lhd Rich. Conceal thy Grecians affirm, chough Herodotus be of a con- 
domcflitk ills. To avoid Envy be not pitiable. Ufe trary Opinion, who gives this account of both. 
Moderation. Believe not all. If a Governor, Rule When Crcefus aiyy come to the Rtver Ha ys, then 
thy felf. I follow thofe Copies of Stokeus, that I believe, by Bridges that were there, he paffed 
-t-M-.W ^ r-vW than rr. P over bis Army ; but the common report of the Gre- 


aicribe thefe to Thales rather than to Pittacus, \ 
becaufe the greater part are confirmed by Laer- 


over his Army-, but the common report of the G 
i cians is, that Thales the Milefian was he who c 
veighedit over : FivCrcefus being doubtful m 


Aufonius hath reduced thefe into Verfe under Pff'J p f River hisArmy Jhould pafs, 
is name. there being in thofe days no Bridges, Thales, who 


was in the Field with him, is fa id to have caufed 
Fear e’er thou fin, thy felf tho’ none elfe nigh; the Rivcr th f r did r !‘ n on , thc Iftjjhandof the Ar- 
Life fades, a Glorious Death dan never die. my, to run afo on the right, which be brought to 

Let not thy Tongue difeover thy intent, P a fj lh ‘Jft- Beginning above the Trench he digged 

’Tis Mifery to dread, and not prevent. ? deepTrench, ana brought it in the jajhwn of a 

He helps his Foes that juftly reprehends. half Moon, that the Rtver being turned into the 

He that uniuffly praifeth, harms his Friends, Trench from the former Channel at the back of 
That’s not enough that to excels extends. th f Mftny, and puffing by the Camp, came,mo the 
old Channel again, Jo that ajjoonas the River was 

His Motto was according to Laertius, Know thus divided, (which k Lucnn faith, was done t ; 
' thy felf, according to / Didymus and g Higy - ’ft one night) it became fordable on etther fide-, 
nits, if thou be a Surety, Iofs is nigh ; by h Her- Jome fay that the old. Channel was quite made up, 
ntippns, this is aferibed to hin^tho 1 by others to !mt f hat 1 do not l ’ e ft ve , bow could lh D‘ 

Socrates-. He gave thanks to fortune for three f theirrclurn p.fs over ? Thatthis is the mean- 
lhings : fir ft, that he zoos born Rational, not a vagoi Herodotus, miltakcn by * Valla wiW ap. 
Beaft-fccond/y, that a Man, not a Woman .-third- P«ar from the m Scholiafl: of Anftopbanes,' » 
ly, ibat a Grecian, no, a Barbarian. who relates it in the fame manner, not with- jff 

There are befide cited by Laertius, under the out applauding Thales , for his excellency rn 
name of or loofc Vcrfcs , thefe len- Mechamcks. , c . 

Not many Words much Wifdom ffgnifie. ?m>‘'mi'rmtrfla‘“j'milhtollwo 

Choofe one thing excellent, to which apply trapAiis efftt in J.j-m .;lw,m refuileret. m In Kales. 

Thy Mind, and flop the mouth of Calumny. 




I ' THAL _ 

He was a great Enemy to Tyrants, and ac- ’AJ'ouira, of which thofe that ate cited b 
ounted alL Monarchy little better,as appears by Laertius - we have inlerted among his Mot: 
7 inarch , who makes him Ipeak thus: ‘ As Sentences; for fuch they were, tending to th 
lor taking one for the other, (vie:. A Monarch infiruilion of the common People,a kind of loo 
for a Tyrant) 1 am of the lame mind with the Vcrfe coming near Prole, whence Demoflhent 
youngman,who throwing a Stone at a Dog, hit makes two kinds of Poets, rit x) n 

his Step-mother^ffris no matter, laid he, lot (as Cafoubon obferves) thole that wrii 

even lb, it lights not amils, truly always elfee- in metre, and, "(if we may fo term ic ) thole th: 
tried Solon very wile, lor refilling to be King of write in blank Yerjc. Whatlbever Laertius : 
his own Country •• and Piitaeus, it' he had not the Lives of the feven Wile Men pioduceth 
taken upon him a Monarchy, would never have this kind, leemeth not to be taken our of at 
laid,how hard it is to be a good man: and Pm- Poet, but to have been written by the Wife Mt 
ander being leized(as it were with an hereditary themlelves. 

difeafe, derived from his Father) by the lame Epijl/cs ., of which two only are extant, pi 

Tyranny, did very well to endeavour as much ferved by. 
as he could to difengagehimfelf from it,by fre¬ 
quenting the converlation of the bell: Men, in- Thales to Pherecydes 

viting Sages, and Philolbphers, and being in 

vited by them, not approving the dangerous T Hear, that you jirfl of the Ionians, are abo. 
Counfel of Tbrafibulus my Country-man, who to publijh a Dijcourfe to the Greeks cancer 
perfwaded him to take off the heads of the ing Religion, and * juiily you conceive th 


perfwaded^ him to take 


Hear, that you Jirfl of the Ionians, are about 
to publijh a Dijcourfe to the Greeks concern- K 
Religion, and * jttftly you conceive that jnt 


‘ cliiefeft. ForaTyrant, who choofeth rather to your work ought rather to be laid in a pubiick Li- this! 
c command Slaves than Free-men, is like a I-Ius- brary than tranfmitted to uncertain Ret foils: if cjftfl. 
4 band-man, who preferred! the gathering of Lo- therefore it may any way ptcafure you, / will wil- 
4 cults, and catching of Fowl, before reaping of ling/y confer with you about that which you have 
4 good Corn. Thefe Sovereign Authorities have written, and if you define, will vifit you at Syrus; 

4 only this good, in recompenfe of many Evils, a for neither my felf,nor Solon the Athenian fhould 
1 kind of Honour and Glory,if Men be fo happy, deferve the titles of wife men, if we, who Sail’d 
‘ that in ruling good Men,they themlelves prove to Greet to inform our /elves of matters there, 

4 better; as for fuch, who in their office aim at and into iEgypt, to confer with Priefls and Aftro- 
4 nothing but fecurity, without relpeH of Ho- itomers,fhould not like wife make a Journey to you: 

4 nour and Honefiy, they are fitter to be fee over Solon alfo , if you think jit, will come. Tou 'who 
‘ Bealls than Men. affeil home,jeldom pafs into Ionia, nor care to ra¬ 

in the fame Sympofion, he gives this Account joy the Jociety of jlrangcrs-, we, who write no- 
of Monarchy, Democracy, and Oeconomicks. thing, Jpendour time in travelling through Greece 
17 That Prince is happy, who lives till he is old, and and Mia., 

ii dies a natural Death. That Commonwealth isbeft Q „ 

B orderded, where the Citizens are neither loo rich, Tlulcs t0 Soloa 

nor too poor. 'JJjjjHoffets befl, wherein the Ma- JF you leave yoll may , in „ y Opinion, 

flei may t J f ■ J. fettle your felj (withthofe you take along 

— -—- " with you ) at Miletus, for here is nothing to iron- 

* CHAP. XI. bleyott. if you di/like that we IVlilefians arc Go- 

... vented l>y a Tyrant ( for you arc averje to ail JUo- 

Of his Tvntings. narchs, even Eleffive) yet may yen plcafe your 

r) that he left no- ffl in fifety and converjation of me four 


-a Omc affirm (faith Laertius ] 


Of Natural Philofopy: St. a Auguftin, faith, 
that Thales, to propagate his DoOrinc to Succcff- 
on, fearchcd into the Secrets of Nature, and com- 
mitting his Opinion to Monuments and Letters, 
grew Vamous. 

Of Nautick Aflrologyj mentioned by b by Sim¬ 
plicius ) which is by fome aferibed to Phocus a 


I Priene; if to abide at Pi h ue pleafe you betterp 
will a Jo come and dwell there w.th you. 


His Auditors and Scholars. 


Of the Tropicks and EquinoEiials : which two A heard Thales and profefled his Philolophy, 
Treatifes Laertius faith, hecompofed, as judging was Anaximander Son of Praxides a Mi/cfian, 
the reft eajie to be underftood. Thefe feem to be who fiourilhed in thetime of Polycrates Tyrant 
thofe Aftrological Writings which Lobon,an At - of Samos. 

give, who wri t concerning the Poets, affirmeth co Next is Anaximenes a Mileftan alfo. Son of 

cUb 6 have extended to two hundred Verfes. Euriftratus, (who according to Eufebius) liou- 

nffa. jj of Meteors: A Treatife in Verfe, mentioned rilhed in the fecondyear of die 56 th Olympiad. 

f>W a! ao - by Saidas- ■ He was Scholar to Anaximander and Parmcni- 

t«\Aoi0 y - The Hiflory of his ownTimcs: if we may give des-, but that he heard Thales alfo, heaeknow- 

■AnfJaiG? credit to c Johannes Antiochcnus, who faith, ledgeth in an a Epiftle to Pythagoras. a 

cfyrijJT- Thefe things Thales, Caftor, and Polybius moj} We may ( as in that Epilile Anaximenes A 
vya it, v-ff w ife Authors committed to writing, and after doth) amongft the Dil'ciples of Thales reckon 
Hef- them l-Ierodorus the Hiftorian: but perhaps this Pythagoras the Samian, inftiruror of the lulick 
ujr.fffJJ maybe no more probable, than that Polybius Sect, who being from his youth particularly 
w ‘ and Ca/1 or fhould precede Herodotus ■ add'tiled 
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addiQed tolnveftigation of Religious.Myfteries, 
addreft his firft Journey to T bales at Miletus, 
as to one that could heft further his defign, be- 
*D i vita Py- ing (according to * Jamblicus) notiully eigh¬ 
ty. i, 2. teen years old ; which if we follow the account 
' of Eufebius for his Birth (the fourth year of the 

feventiethOlymyiad ) and that of Soficratcs for 
his Age, eighty years (for the reft, the farther 
' they exceed that time, are fo much the more 

incapable of Reconcilement) will fall about the 
lecond year of the fifty fourth Olympiad, which 
is the Sad. of T bales. From Thales he recei¬ 
ved the Rudiments of that excellence which he 
afterwards attained. This is acknowledged by 
p. . + Jambftcus. Thales, faith he, entertained him 

j! yt 1,ie ‘ very kindly, admiring the difference between him 

and other Youths , vihicb exceeded the Tame he 
had received of him. After that he had in fruit¬ 
ed him as well as he was able in the -Mathema- 
ticks, al/edging for cxciife his old Age and in¬ 
firmity, he advij 'ed him to go to ./Egypt, and to 
converfe with the Memphian Pricjts, cfpecially 
thofe of Jupiter, of whom he himfelf had in Ins 
Travels learned thofe things, for which by many 
*Vit. Pjitbag.be was efleemed wife 5 and, * again, among 
*• other things Thales chiefly advifed him tobusband 

his time, in refpeS whereof he abflained from 
Wine and Tlejh, only eating fitch things as are 
light of digefiion, by which means he procured 
Jbortnefs of fleep, makefii/nefs, purity of Alind, 
and conjiant health of Body. 


CHAP. XIII. 

Of his Death . 

T Hales having now lived to a great age, be¬ 
ing full of Honour and Wifdom, * died 
in the firft year of the fifty eighdi Olympiad 
(when according to Paufanias Erxyclidcs was Ar- 
chon) as he was beholding the Olympick Games, 
oppieft with hear, thirft, and the burden of his 
years which amounted to ninety two. Laertius 


under-recltons him to have lived but eighty fe- 
veii years, having before acknowledged his 
Birth to have been in the firft Of the 3 5 th Olym¬ 
piad. + Petavuts over-reckons, who makes him t Rational-. 
live to the end of the 58th, which could not be, temp. i.i = . 
becaufe he died IpejEfator of the Olympick 
Games. * Lucian and t Si neeIIus more, who •'DttangeUt. 
fay he lived 100 years. Soficratcs comes neareft * cllrom - 
to the Truth, who allows him to have lived 90 
years; and to have died in the 58th Olympiad ; 
for from the firft of the 58th are 23 entire O- 
lympiads. 

The manner of his Death gave Laertius oc- 
cafion to favour him with this Epigram. 

■ Viewing ltd Olympick Games Elejin jove. 

Thoudidfi wiJeY\\a\esfromthat'his race remove 

Nigher thy J 'elf -, and 'twas well done, now old 

He could not well front Earth the Stars behold. 

He was Buried according to his own appoint- pi„ tm vil . s/!a 
ment in a poor obfeure part of the Milejian 
Field,' where he prefag’d that in futue times 
their Forum fhould be ; upon his Tomb this 
Diftich, . . 

Narr6m the Tomb, the Fame than Heaven more 
wide. 

Of wifefi Thales whom this Earth doth hide. 

There was alio a Statue erefiled in Honour 
of him bearing this Infcription, 

Mi/efian Thales this doth reprefent, 

Who all in wife Aflrology outwent. 

+ There were five more of this Name men- * L - :at - 
tioned by Demetrius the Magnefian, an Orator 
of Calates, an affeQed Imitator. ‘ A Painter of 
Sicyonia, of a great Spirit. The third very An¬ 
cient, contemporary with Hefiod, Homer, and 
Lycurgus-, The fourth mentioned by Duris: 

, The fifth of later times, by Dionyfius in. Criti- 

• \cis. * Laertius names Phercydes as a detra&or lV)t. Stmt. 

• I from T hales the Philofoper. 


SOLON. 




P Hffocks,t ited by DidymusgSi rms thatSb/wPsI 
rather, was named Eupborion ., bur by the 
unanimous content of all other Writers he was 
called; Execejhdes, a. Perfon though - of fmall 
Fortune and Account among the Citizens, veti 
of the moftNobleFamily in Athens ,' defended 
tiom Cod'ms, * Solon deriving 1 lymfelffrom Nc- 


CHAP. L 

Solon bis Parents, Country , and Condition. 


j lci(s$on of Codnits, and from Neptune : f His 
Mother near of kin to the Mother of Pififiratus■ f - 
his Parents had another Son named Eropides P> 
Archon, the year after' Solon, from him was m ■ 
Plato defcended. 

| Solon was born (accofding to Laertius) at 
[i Salamis, for which reafon he defired at his 
death 
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death that his Body might be carried thither: 


jit, by reafon of the Edifit) counterfeited himfelf 


but From his Parents and the place of his Reft- knad, which he caufed to be given out through 
deiice, he was FaS3XaS&. Athenian. _ null 1wiiinl» nraraulir mmnnW Primp 

* His Father by Munificence and Liberality 


brought his Eftate fo low, as'to want even ne- 
ceflaries: Solon (afhamed to receive from any] 
being of a Houfe which ufed to maintain others) 
betook himfelf to Merchandize: others lay, he 
Travelled rather to improve his Knowledge and 
Experience, for he was a profefled lover of 
Wifdom, and even to his laft uled to lay, 1 
grow old in Learning ; Riches he efteemed not 
much, but to grow Rich like 

In heaps of Gold ., — __- _.- 

Jn Mules and Ho/fes, whiljl his numerous wealth 


laft. 


the City, and having privately compofed fome 
elegiack Verfes and got them by heart, came 
skipping into the Forum with his Cap ( or as 
Laertius faith, a Garland') on -, the People flock¬ 
ing about him, he went up into the place of the 
Cryer, and fung his Elegy, beginning thus: 


Of Wife 

And elfe where, 


Riches I wifh, not Riches that are phi 
In unjuft means, for Vengeance conies ai 


That he was Profufe and Delicate, and more 
Luxurious In his Verles than befeems a Philofo- 
pher, is attributed to his prafliling Merchan- 
dife, fuch perfons requiring more than ordinary 
Delicacies and freedoms in Recompence of their 
many and great dangers. That he was rather in 
'the number of the Poor than of the Rich, is 
apparent from thefe his Verfes. } 

Many Unjuft grow Rich , and Pious Poor , 

We would not change ourVirtue for their ftore , 
For conftant Virtue is a folid bafe r 
Riches from Man to Man uncertain pafs. 

, . .. f Ariftotle ranks Solon ampngft the inferiour. 

T ‘ 4 ‘ fort of Citizens, which (faith he) is manifeft 
- from his Elegies, meaning perhaps, feme of 

• in Scythe, thefe \AMiPlutarch cites. 2 Lucian faith, he | 

* omt 1 was extreamly poor BaUologus, that he nei- 

• ther had nor valued Wealth.. - 9 


CHAP, II. 


How by bis means the Athenians took Saiamis, 
Cyrrha, and. the Thracian Cherfbnefus. 


/.i-b It Any (faith * Demofthenesj ofobfcure and\ 
L contemptible have become illuftrious by 
profejjion of Wifdom. Solon both living and dead] 
Jlourtjhelin extraordinary Glory , to whom the ut- 
moft honours were hot denyedjor he left a monu- 
ment of his Valour , the Meganuin Trophy , and of\ 
his wifdom , the recovery oj Saiamis 5 the occafi 
ons thefe. 

■f The 1/7W Saiamis revolted from the Athe¬ 
nians to the Megarenfes; *-.the AtheniansLdMmg \ 
had a long troublefome War with the Megaren- 
fes for its recovery,grew at length fo weary,that 
giving-it over, they made aLaw, forbidding any 
upon pain of death to fpeak. or write any thing ( 
to pprfwade the City to re-attempt it/: Solon 
brooking with much reluaance : tKis ignominy, 
ancl'feeiqg rpany young men,in the City defirous I 
to renew tliip. War, (though, not daring to move | 


A Cryer I, from Saiamis the fair, 

Am come in-Verfe this Meffage to declare .- 


Rather than Athens would , I owd my Birth 
To Pholegondrian, or. Scinian Earth .- 
For Men where e’er I go will fay this is 
One 'of the Athenians that loft Saiamis. 

And," 7 ' 

Then let’s /^Saiamis, renew our Claim., 

And with th" Ifle recover our loft Fame. ■■ ■ 

t This Ppetp ,was intituled Saiamis ; it con-, _. 
lifted of a-hundred Verfes, very Elegant: when' " e " 
he hdd made an end of finging, it was much 
applauded by his Friends, particularly by Pyfi- 
\ftraUfs, who excited the Citizens to follow his 
1 advice:, By this means the Law was Repealed, 

1 the Warre-commenced, wherein Solon was made 
General : the common report is that taking Pyji- 
\ftratusMong With Kimfwhcnce it is that fome aft 
dribe the whole-. Glory of the Attion roPyfiftracus, 
of whom are-. Frontinus, AEneas, and Juftine) he 
Sailed to where finding all the Women Ce¬ 

lebrating the Feftival of Ceres, he fent atrufty 
Meflengef to Saiamis, who pretending to be a 
Renagade, told the Megarenfes , that if they 
would furprize the principal Women of Athens, 
they fhould go with him immediately to Colias: 

The Megarenfes believing what hefaid. Manned 
a Ship, and fent it,along with him; Solon, affoon 
as he law the Ship come from the Ifland, com¬ 
manded .the Women to retire, and as many 
Beardlels young Men to put on their Gowns, 

Head-tyre,..and Shoos, hiding Daggers under 
their .Garments, and fo danced and played by the 
Sea-fide, till the Enemy were Landed, and their 
Ship at Anchor: by this time the Megarenfes , 
deceived: by their outward appearance. Landed 
in great- hafte, and came upon them, thinking 
to take them away by Force, * but they fudden - * Polyan. in¬ 
ly drawing their Swords , fheined themf elves to be , ‘ 

Menjtot Women ^ the Megarenfes were all flain * 
not one efcaping, the Athenians going immedi¬ 
ately to the Ifland took it. 

* Others deny it was taken in this manner, 
but that firft receiving this anfwer from the 
Delphian Oracle. 


Let Sacrifice be to thofe Heroes paid. 

Who under the Afopian Ground are laid, , 
Arid dead-, are by the Jetting Sun furvey'd. 

fi Solon by night Sailed to the Ifland,- and Sacri- 
Ijficed’ Burnt-Offerings' to, the Heroes Beripbe- 
imus, and, Cichris ; then he received: five hun¬ 
dred Men of the Athenians, wirhcondition/that 
|jif they gain’d the ifland, the Supream Govern- 
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ment thereof fliould be in them : Shipping his I 
Men in Fifherfcoats, attended by one.Ship of 
thirty Oars, they caft Anchor by Salamis, near 
a Point oppofite to Euboea: TheMegarenfes who 
were in Salamis hearing an uncertain, rumor 
hereof, betook themlelves confuledly to Arms,, 
Fending forth a Ship to bring them more cer¬ 
tain intelligence from .the Enemy, which Solon A 
asfoon as it came_near, took, and killing the 
Mcgarenfes , manned, with choice Athenians A 
whom he commanded: to make direQly for the| 
City, with all poffible fecrecy; in the mean 
time, he with die reft of the Athenians; affaulted 
the Mcgarenfes by Land, and whilft they were 
in fight, they who were in the Ship, making 
liafte, poffeft themlelves of the Town. This 
relation is confirmed by their Solemnity, an A- 
tbcn 'um Ship comes .thither firft jn filence, then 
.falling on with cries and fliouts, an armed Man 
leaps forth, and runs direftly towards the Sc 'tr- 
radjan Promontory ,- againft thole that come 
from the Land : hard by is the Temple of Mars, 
built by Solon-, for. he overcame the Mcgarenfes, 
and-let go ranfomlels.all thole that efcaped the 
mifejy, of the War; + JElian laith, he took two ' 
Ships of the Megarsnfes, whereinto he put Athe¬ 
nian:- Officers and Soldiersjiiddmg them put on the 
Armour of the Enemy, whereby deceiving the Me-1 
garenfes, he'flew many of them unarmed. 

* But the Megarc'vfes perfifting in obftinacy, 
to the lofs of many lives on both fides, the bu- 
finels was referred to the Lacedemonians tobe| 
decided,; many affirm Solon alledg’d the Autho¬ 
rity of '# atner, jnlerting a Verfe.into his Cata¬ 
logue of Ships,which he thus recited at the trial. 

. Ajax twelve Vejfels brought to Salamis, 

And where tbeAthen ianAlen had flood rank'd his. 

By which feeondVerfe of ■ his own making and addi¬ 
tion he-evinc'dfbet Salamis of old belonged to thel 
Athenians.) Bur the Athenians efteem this re-| 
lation fabulous, affirming, Solon demonftrated toi 
the judges,;diat Phylaus and Eterifaces. Sons of 
Ajax , being made free Denizons by the At he-' 
mans, delivered this Illand to them; and dwelt, 
one at Branco, in Attica, the other in Melita, 
whence there is a.Tribe named Pbilaida, from] 
Phikeus, of which was Pififtratus. f He over¬ 
came WieMegarenles in an Oration,getting the bet¬ 
ter of ,them, not withfpecious wordsfmt weight of\ 
argument : more clearly to convince them, he 
ipftanced in .the burial of .the dead, and infcri-\ 
ptionofthe names of Towns, ufed by thole oi'Sa- 
la mis, |j as he Jhcwedfly digging up fome Graves, 
after the-m3nner of the Athenians, not of the I 
Mcgarenfes.-, for in Megara they buried their 
dead with theft Faces to the Eaft, in Athens, to 
the Weft. But Uereas of Megara denying this, 
affirms, the Mcgarenfes buried a lib with their 
. Faces toward the 'W eft ; for further confirma¬ 
tion, Solon alledg’d, that the Athenians had for 
each Man a leveral Coffin, the Mcgarenfes bu¬ 
ried three or four in the lame. It is laid alio, 
tint So/ou was much helped by certain Oracles ( 
ofri/W/(7,whejein he caUsSalamis Ionia. This caufe i 
was decided by five Spartans, Critolaidas, Amom- 
phprctm, Hypfechidas, Anaxilas, and C/eomcncs ., 
: By this a£tion Solon grew into great efteem 
and honour, but he became [not long after ] much 


more admired and cried up by xhs Greeks, for 
Ipeaking concerning tlie Temple at Delphi. The 
Cyrrhaans conmitted many impieties againft A- 
pollo, and cutoff part of. the Land belonging to 
him. t Solon declared,. that it behoved them toll Tint: 
relieve it, and not to liifter the Cyrrh-cans to pro- 
phane the Oracle, but that they fliould vindi¬ 
cate the Gods caule. The AmphiSions thus in- 
lfigated by him, undertook the War with much 
eagemels, as Ariflotle affirms,alcribing to Solon 
the honour of that Enterprise JEjchines faith, 
the motion made by Solon was confirmed by the 
Oracle. Some affirm he was made General; 
oihetsAJcnueon: But the whole Army of the Greeks 
was ( according, to tPaulanias) led by Clifthenes,f In phx - 
Tyrant of Sycionia, along with whom they Jent 
Solon from Athens to be his Counjeltor. * Suidas * in -voce So 
laith, he teas chofen Counfcllor by thoje who were Ion. 
pickt out for the fervicc of that War. + Whilft f rolyan. lib. 
Clifthenes befieged Cirrha, || they enquired con || Pnuf.m. 
corning the ViBory ; and from the Pythian Oracle 
received this Anjwer, 

This City’s Fort you lhallnottake before , 

Blew Amphitrites fwelling Billows roar 

Againft my Wave-walh’d Grove, and hal¬ 
low’d Shoar. 

Whereupon Solon advis’d to conj.cerate the Cy r- 
rharan field to Apollo, by which means the Sea 
Vfhould touch facred Land. * He ufed alfo another * r.afir.. ib 
\ftratagent againft the Cirrhaans-, the River Plili us 
1 which ran through the City, he diverted another 
way, the Town holding out againft the Befiegcrs, 

, fame drunk Well-water-, others Rain , which they 
faved in Gfterns. He cat fed Roots of Hellebore to 
be thrown into Pliltus, and when he found it was 
fullpoifon’d, turned the River again into its pro¬ 
per channel: The Cyrrhaans drinking greedily of 
that Water, were taken with a continual Plux,and 
forced thereby to give over the defence of their 
works: The Amphi&ions being pojfeji of the City, 
punifhed the Cyrrhaeans, and avenge the Gods. 

Thefe two ftratagems were alcribed to Clifthe¬ 
nes, the firft by t Polixnusyhc fecond by || tmn- 1' p ‘ b - 3- 
turns ; but the realon is apparent,he doing them H L,h ' c, ' } 
by the direction of Solon. 

* Solon perlwaded alio the Athenians to re- * Lam. 
duce into their power the Thracian Cherfcnefus. 


CHAP. III. 


•f /- |p H E Cylonian impiety had for a long time f Pint, 
JL vexed the City, ever lince the Com¬ 
plices of Cylon, having taken lancfuary, were 
perlwaded by Alegacles the Archon to put them¬ 
lelves upon a Trial, they laving hold or a 
Thread which was tied to the "Image of Pallas ; 
when they came near the Images of the Furies, 
the Thread broke of it lelf,whereupon A legacies 
with the other Archons fell upon them, as per- 
fbns dilown’d by the Goddels ; thole . hat were 
without the Temple they Honed, thole who 
rim to the Altars, they were murdered ; they 
only efcaped who filed to their Wives, whence 
being called impious, they were accounted o- 
■ D dious 
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dious: thole that remained-of the Cylonians 
were grown very rich,and had.pc-ipetual enmity 
with "the Family of Alegae/es ; at what time 
this diflention was higheft, and the People 
thereby divided into Fictions , Solon being of 
much Authority amongft them, taking with 
him the chiefeft of the City, interpoied betwixt 
them, and with intreaties and advice perfuaded 
thole who were (failed impious to i'ubmit to 
tne pidgment of three hundred of the chief 
Citizens : Miro was their Accufer; they were 
condemned, the Living to be banilhed, the 
Bones of the dead to be digged up, and thrown 
beyond the confines of the Country. 

During thefe Commotions, the Megarenfes 
took Nyjfit, -and recovered Salamis from the 
Athenians the City was full of fuperftitious 
terrors and apparitions; the Priefts declared, 
that the entrails of the facrificed Bealls impor¬ 
ted great crimes and impieties, which required 
expiation, t There zoos alj'o a great Plague-, 
* the Oracle advis’d them to lullrate the City •, 
to this end they lent (t Nietos, Son of Nicer a- 
tr/s, with a’Ship ) * to fetch Ephhenides out of 
Greet , who coming to Athens, was entertained 
by Solon as a Gueft, converfed with him as a 
Friend, inftructed him in many tilings, and let. 
him in the way of making Laws. This lufiration 
of the City, Eufebius under-reckons,placing it in 
the Jecondyear of the forty feventb Olympiad, 
whereas Solon’* being Archon, zvhicb certainly 
happened after this, toot in the third of the forty 
fixth. Suidasyeew* to over-reckoti, ranking it 
n id. in the forty forth : the opinion of t Laertius a- 
greesbefi with the circumfiances of the fiery, that 
it ions in the forty fixth. 

* The Commotions of the Cyionei, being thus 
appealed, and the Offenders extirpated, the 
People fell into their old difference about the 
Government of the Commonwealth, where¬ 
by they were divided into as many factions, 
as the Province contained difiinftions of Peo¬ 
ple ; the Citizens were Democratical,the Coun¬ 
trymen affedfed Oligarchy , the Maritimes 
iiood for a mixt kind of Government, and 
hindved both the other Parties from having the 
rule ; at the lame time the City was in a dange¬ 
rous condition, by realon of a diflenfion be¬ 
twixt the rich and the poor, arifing from their 
inequality, the bulinefs feemed impolfible to be 
compofed, but by a Monarchy ;• the Commons 
were generally oppreffed by the Mony which 
they had borrowed of the rich, and either had 
tilled their Land, paying to them the fixth 
part of the Crop, whence they were called 
tiedemoru, and Thetcs, or ingaged their Bodies 
to their Creditors , whereof iome ferved at 
home, others were fold abroad, many alfo 
( there being no Law to the contrary ) were ne- 
ceffitated to fell their Children, and leave the 
City-, through the cruelty of thefe Ufurers, the 
greateif part (fuch as had molt courage amongft 
rhem) affembling together, mutually exhor¬ 
ted one another not to indure thefe things any 
longer, but chulingfome trulfy Man to be their 
Leader, to dilcharge thole that paid not their 
Mony at the let day, to lhare the Land, and 
quite invert the State of the Common-wealth. 
The difereeteft amongft the Athenians looking 
upon Solon as a Perlon tree from any crime. 


( neither ingaged in the opprefiions of the rich, 
nor involved in the neceffities of the poor) in- 
treated him to take charge of the Common¬ 
wealth, and to compote the differences of the 
People.. Phanias the Lesbian affirmeth,that for 
prelervation of the State , he deceived both 
Parties, promifing under hand to the poor, a 
divifion of the Land ; the rich, to make good 
their contracts -, but that he firft made fcruples 
of undertaking the bufinels, deterred by the 
avarice of the one, and inloleneeof the other; 
he was chofen Archon, next after Cleombrotiis 
(kin the third year of the forty fixth Olympiad) , 
at what time he made his Laws alfo, being at' 
once a Peace maker, and a Law giver, accepta¬ 
ble to the rich, as rich, and to the poor, as good; 
the People had often in their Mouths this fay¬ 
ing of his. Equality breeds no ftrife-, which 
plealed alike both Parties; one fide underftand- 
ing it of- Number and Meafure, the other of 
Worth and Vertue; upon which hope, the molt 
powerful of both Faflions courted him much, 
and delired him to take upon him the Tyranny 
of that Common-wealth, which he had now in 
his power, offering themfelves to hisaffiftance: 
Many alio of the moderate part, feeing how 
laborious and difficult it would be to reform 
the State by Realon and Law, weifc not unwil¬ 
ling to have- a Prince created, fuch an one as 
were moll prudent and juft: fome affirm he 
received, this Oracle from Apollo-, 

Sit at the Helm of State, tbeir Pilot be, 
TheCommon-wealth's glad to be Steer'd by thee. 

But he was moft of all reproved by his fa¬ 
miliar Friends, for being deterred by the name 
of a Tyranny, as if the virtue of a King were 
not diffus’d through the Kingdom, inftancing 
in Tynondas, long fince Tyrant of Eubcea, and 
Pittacus , at prefent of Mytelene; nothing they 
alledg’d could move him; he told them a Ty¬ 
ranny was a fairpoffeflion, but it had nopaflage 
out: to Phocus writing thus in-Verfe, 

That I preferred free my Nativefoil ,, 

Nor did with bloody Tyranny defile 
My honour, l not blufh at by this deed. 

All that was done by others I exceed. 

Whereby it appears, he was of great Autho¬ 
rity before he writ his Laws. The Contume¬ 
lies of fuch as reproved him for declining the 
Government, he thus expreft in Verfe : 

Nor wife is Solon, nor good counfel knows. 

Far he refifis the good that God befiows. 

The prey within his power he did behold, . 

But would not draw the Net -, thoughts ntean- 

Had but his Soul with noble aims been fir’d. 
The Kingdom for one day he had defied. 

Then fplit, and all his Family expird. 
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CHAP. IV. 

What alterations he made during his Govern¬ 
ment., and firft of the Sifachthia. 

•v^Hough he refufed the Tyranny, yet he I 
JL behaved not himfelf remilly in the Go¬ 
vernment, not complying with the powerful, 
nor making Laws to pleale thole who had cho- 
len him ; where things were tolerable, he cor¬ 
rected nor altered nothing; fearing, left if he | 
lhould change and confound the Common¬ 
wealth in every particular, he lhould want 
ftrength to fettle it again, and to temper it with 
the belt reafon ; but fuch things unto which 
he conceived he might perfwade the obfequi- 
ous, and compel the reiraftory, thole he en- 
a£ted; joyning (as he faid) Force and Juftice, 
whence, being afterwards demanded if he had 
given the Athenians the belt Laws, the belt 
(faith he) they would receive. 

+ The firft change he made in the Govern¬ 
ment was this, he (* introduced the Sifachthia, 
which voas a di)"charge of Bodies and Goods-, or as 
Hefychius defines it,a Law for rcmijfion of private , 
and public k debtsfo called fromJhaking of the op. 
prejfion ofUfury : i for at that time they engaged 
their Bodies for payment, attdmany through want' 
wcrcccnftrainedto ferve their Creditorsfie there¬ 
fore ) ordained that for.the time paft, all Debts 
lhould be acquitted, and for the future,no fecuri- 
ty lhould.be taken upon the Body of any ; this I 
by a moderate term he called Sifachthia , there 
want not (of whom is Androtion) who affirmed 
lie contented the Poor, not by an abiolute dif-' 
charge of the Debt, but by moderating the In- 
tereft, which he called Sifiicbtbia } whereto he 
added theincreafe of Mealiires, and valuation of 
Monev 5 for the Mina which was before feventy 
three Drachms, he made a hundred : by this 
means the poorer fort paid a greater fumm in 
Iels Coin, which was a great eale to the Deb¬ 
tor, and no wrong to the Creditor : but the 
greater part hold ic was an abfolute difeharge, 
which agreeth bell with the Verfes of Solon J 
wherein he boafteth he had removed the bounds I 
throughout the Land freedfuch as were under op- 
prcjjwn.callcd home thofe , who being forced to tra- i 
vclfi adforgotten their native Language-^ndothers 
that were at home under bondage, fet at Liberty. 
The lame Law,* Diodorus Siculus oblervesto be 
among the Egyptians, conceiving Solonfho’ as yet 
he had not been there) derived it from them. 

* But inthisdefign a great misfortune befel 
him, whilft he endeavoured to redrels the op- 
prelfion of llfury, and was ftudying how to 
begin an Oration luitable to the thing, he ac¬ 
quainted his intimate Friends, in whom he repo- 
led moil confidence, Conori, Clinias, and llip- 
ponicus, that he meant not to. meddle with Land; 
but to cut off all Debts ; thtev ( preventing the 
Edict ) borrowed of the Rich great Summs of 
Money, wherewith they purchaied much Land 5 
the Edift being publilhed, they enjoyed their 
purchale, without lutisiying their Creditors .• 
Solon was much blamed, as not defrauded with 
the reft,but'as being a defrauder with thoie, and 
a partaker of their cozenage ; but this imputa¬ 
tion was immediately waffled away with, five 


Talents, lo much lie had forth'at Intereft, which 
he firft, according- to the Law, blotted out , 
(Laertius faith fix, perfwading others to do the 
like) others, of whom is Polystf/tstbs Rhodian , 
fifteen ; but his Friends were ever after called 

Ogfa Komtcu. 

* This pleafed neither parts ; he difeon tented, Pl 
the Rich by cancelling their Bonds, the poor 
more, not making good a parity of Eflates, 
which they expeQed, as Lyctirgi/s' had done, 
he being the eleventh from Hercules , having 
feigned many years vaLacedcemon, great in Au¬ 
thority, Friends, and Wealth, whereby he was 
able to make good wliat he thought conveni¬ 
ent for the State,, rather, by force than perfwa- 
fion, even to the lofs of his Eye, effected as 
a thing moft expedient to the preservation and 
peace of the Common-wealth, that none of the 
I Citizens were either rich or poor .• But Solon at¬ 
tained not this in the Common-wealth, he was 
one of the People, and of a mean degree; yet 
he omitted nothing within his power,’, carried - 
on by his own Judgment, and the Faith which 
the Citizens had in him =, that he difpleaied 
many, who expeOed other things, is. thus ac¬ 
knowledged by himfelf 

Before they look'd upon me kindly, now 

With Eyes, fevere, and a coni railed- Brow: 

Had a. ■■■ ’ ” 

Their 


ny e/Jie my power, he would exalt 
Riches,and their fat t eft Milk ext raff. 


But both Parties loon found how much this 
conduced to the general good, and laying afiJe 
their’private differences. Sacrificed together, 
j calling the Sacrifice 


How he divided the People into Claffes, and ere¬ 
lied Courts of Judicature. 

fTTEreupon they chofe Solon Reformer and! Pint. 

AX Lawgiver of the Common-wealth, not 
limiting him to any thing, but fubmitcing all 
to his rower, Magiftracies, Con vocations Judg¬ 
ments, Courts to take an account of them,_ to 
prefcribe what number and times he pleafed ■ 
to difannul or ratifie of the prelent Law what 
he thought good. 

* Firft, then he quite aboliihed all the Laws” eljt * 
of Draco, except for Murther, becaule of their 
rigidnefs and feverity, for he punifhed almoft 
j all offences with Death ; asThat they who were 
lurprifed in Idlenefs fhould be pur to death ; 
they who ftole Herbs or Apples lhould undergo 
the fame punifhment with luch as had commit¬ 
ted Murther, or Sacriledge; whence Demades 
wittily laid, Draco writ his Laws not in Ink,but 
Blood; he being asked why he punifhed all of¬ 
fences with Death,anfvveredjc conceived the lea ft 
deferved fo much, and he knew no more for the 
igreatefl. fferodicus alluding to his name, find his 
Lazos were not of a Alan, but of a Dragon, they 
were fo rigid; And\ Ariftotle Mih,there was no 
thingin them extraordinary and worthy ofmemory, 2 j, ’ 
but that feverity and great nefs of penalty which 
! was io excefhve,that*MV by any edict or command, * a. Get/, ji.jj 
but by afilent tinexprejfedconfent amongft the A the-1 s. 
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mans they were laid afide -, afterwards they ufed 
the milder Laws made by Solon, .differing even 
in name, the firft being called »«««•*, the 
latter *»#«/. t Thole; of Draco were made 
in the 39th Olympiad, 47 years (as * Ulpic 
accounts ) before thefe of Solon. 

t Next, Solon (being defirous that all Offices 
might continue as they were, in the Hands...of] 
the Rich, but that other Priviledges of the Com¬ 
mon-wealth, from which the People were .ex¬ 
cluded, might be promifcuoufly difpofed) took 
an account and valuation of the People Q t and, 
divided them into four orders ] thole whole flock 
of dry and liquid Fruits amounted to 500 mea- 
fures he ranked in the firft place, and called 
Tentaco/iometfnnni, [* thefe paid a Talent to the 
publick ITreafury '. ] In the lecond Clafs were 
thofe who were able to maintain a Horle, or 
received 300 Meafures, -thefe he called [t for 
that reafonj Horfemen-, they paid half a 2 blent. 
The third Clals were Zengil.x (ffo calledbecaufe) 
they had 200 Meafures of both forts, t thefe 
paid 10 Minas-, the reft were all called Thetes, 
whom he'.- fuffered not to be capable of any 
Magiftracy,. neither did they pay any thing, 
but only had fo far Interell in the Common- 
. wealth, as to have a fuffrage in the publick 
Convocation, and at Judgments, which at firft 
feemed nothing, but afterwards appeared to be 
of great Confequence ; for in whatfoever was 
brought before the Judges, he gave them leave 
(if they would) to appeal to the common Fo¬ 
rum -, moreover writing his Laws obfcurely and 
perplexedly, he increaled the Power of the 
Forum, for not being able to determine Con- 
troverlies by the Law, they were forced to 
have recourle to the Judges-, as Mailers of the 
Law 1 this equality he himfelf thus expref- 
feth. 

The Commons I fufficient Tower allow ; 

Honour from none I took, .on none be flow y 
Thofe who in Tower or wealth the reft outJhirfd., 
In bounds of Moderation 1 confin'd } 

To either part l was a firm defence , 

And neither did allowpreheminence. 

Hither t Seneca alluding faith, Solon founded 
'f -Athens upon equal right ; and * Juftin he carried 
himfelf with /itch temper between the Commons 
and the Senate , that he at traded equal favour 
■phraft.from both, he fuffered no Alan ( faith t Eneas 
’ Gazeus ) to have a peculiar Law* but made all 
Alen fubjett to the fame. 

t He likewife (continues Tlutarcb ) conftitu- 
ted the Court of the Areopagus , confiding of 
the yearly Arcbons , whereof himfelf (being 
the chief) was one ; perceiving the People to 
be much exalted and emboldened by the remif- 
fion of their Debts, he ordained a lecond 
Court of Judicature, felefting out of each Tribe i 
(which were' in all four) a hundred Perfons,; 
who lhould refolve upon all Decrees before; 
they were reported to the People; nor fhould] 
any thing be brought to diem, until it had firft i 
pall the Senate : the Supreme Senate he ap¬ 
pointed Judge and preferver of the Laws, con¬ 
ceiving the City would belefs apt to float up] 
and down, and the People become nw~ <: ' r 
led, relying upon thefe two Courts, as 


Anchors'; thus the greater part of Writers 
make Solon Inftitutor of the Court of Area- 
\pagus , (of whom alfo is + Cicero ) which icons t Oe r. 
to be confirmed, in that Draco never mentions 
the Areopagitcs , but in Criminal Caufes always 
names the Ephet.e -, but the eighth Law of the 
thirtieth Table of Solon hath thefe words, Thofe 
who are branded with Infamy, before Solon was 
Archon/ct them be reftored to their fame, except 
I fuch as were condemned by the Areopagites, or 
by the Ephetse, &c. And it is certain. That the 
Court of Areopagus was long before Solon's- time, 
until then conjifling ptomjcuoufly of fuch Tcrfons 
as were eminent for Nobility, Tower, or Riches, 
but Solon reformed it, ordaining none Jhould be 
thereof, but fuch as had firfl undergone the Of¬ 
fice of Archon, See Meurfius, Ardop. cap. 3. 

+ Pollux faith, that Solon ordained a thou- f Lib.z. r.i/.j, 
fund Alen to judge all Accufations ; * Demetri- *ScM. a- 
us Phalerius, that he conftituted the Demarci, jiflopb. in M 
\ firft called Nauclari, 


CHAP. VI. 

His Laws .. 

H Aving thus difpoled. the Common-wealth, 
and Courts of Judicature, he in the next 
place applied himfelf to making Laws, which 
he performed lb excellently, that he is gene¬ 
rally remembred under that notion, with 
Minos of Creel, and Lycurgus. of Lacedamon, 
whole Laws thofe of Solon exceeded, (as t Ta- x 
citt/s faith) both in exquifitenefs and number : 

* of how much greater efteem they vsere than all be- * Man. r.-.h)- 
I fore them, may be computedfrom this. That they m s 
'were the /aft, and continued always in the City: 

They, jor whom they were made, thought them 
more tlluftriot/s than their publick Ornaments, 
which tranfeended thofe of all other Cities , more 
impregnable than their Tower,which they account¬ 
edthe ftrongefl of all upon Earth, and far better 
than thofe things wherein they gloriedmoft: t nor f Lb. in. 3, 
were they of lels efteem amongForeign Na¬ 
tions, infbmuch that the Romans agreeing con¬ 
cerning Laws in general, but differing about, the 
Lawgiver,fent Ambaffadors to Athens, Sp. Poft- 
humius Albus , A. Manlius, P. Sulpitius Ca-. 
merinus, commanding them to tranferibe the re¬ 
nowned Laws of Solon: t which transferred , ^ f y.g g 
out of the Rooks of .Solon, the Decemviri, ex- XwMnji. [. : | 
pounded in the twelve Tables. Hence * Ammia- „ . ' 
nus Marcellinus faith, that Solon affifted by the Ll ' 22 ‘ 
Sentences of the Egyptian Triefts, having with 
\juft moderation framed Laws, added alfo to the 
Roman State the greateft Foundation. 

Of his Laws, thefe have been preferved by 
Tint arch, and others. 

t If any Alan were beaten, hurt, or violently f Pint, 
treated, whofoeverhad the means and will, might 
j fue the Offender(f hus (faith Tlutarcb) he wifely 
* brought the Citizens to a mutual fenfe of one 
anoth'ers hurts, as if done to a Limb of their 
own Body. 

t Of infamous Tcrfons,let allfuch as were inf a- f Pie¬ 
mans before the Government 0/Solon .be reftored 
to their fame, excepting wbofoever were condem¬ 
ned by the Ephetse, or in the Prytanaium by the 
Alagiftrates, banifhedfor Murder,Theft, or afpi- 
ring to Tyranny. This was the eighth Law of the 
thirteenth 
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thirteenth table.There were two kinds of infamy, 
by the lefler a Man was degraded and made unca- 
pable of all honour or office in the Common¬ 
wealth ; by the greater, he and his Children 
were lyable to be killed by any man, and he not 
to be queftioned for it. 

t . h Of his laws, thole leem moft lingular and 

1 ' paradoxal, which declare him infamous, who 
in a fedition takes neither part: ir is cited out of 

* nb. 2. c.if. Arijlotle by ■ A-Gellius in thele words: If through 

is. difcord and dijfention? any /edition and difference 

divided the people into twofa&ions?whereupon with 
exafperated minds both parties take up amts and 
fight$ he?who at 1 hat 'time? and upon that occafionof 
civil difcord (hall not engagehimfclf on either fide? 
but folitary and feparated from the common evil 
of the City withdraw himfelf? let him be deprived of 

* pint. houfe , Country and goods by banifhmcht. k He 

would not that any one faving himlelf liarmlels, 
fhould.be infonfible of the common calamity, or 
boaft himfelf to have no lhare in the publick 
tief, but that inftantly applying himlelf to the 
etter and jufter fide, he Ihould intereft himfelf 
in the common danger, and aflift, rather than out 
of all hazard, expect which fide Ihould get the 
better. When we did read (faith A. Gellius) 
this law of Solon , a perfon indued with lingular 
wifdom, at firlt we remained in great lufpence 
and admiration, enquiring for what reafon he 
judged thole worthy of punilhment, who with¬ 
drew themfelves from ledition and civil war ■? 
then one whofe fight pierced more deeply into 
the ufe and meaning of the law, "affirmed, the in¬ 
tent thereof was not to encreale, but appeale le¬ 
dition-, and fo indeed it is: for if all good 
perfons, who in the beginning are too few to 
reilrain a fedition, Ihould not deter the diftraff- 
ed raging people, but dividing themlelves, ad¬ 
here to either fide, it would follow, that they | 
being feparated as partakers of both faftions, I 
the parties might be temper’d and govern’d by 
them, as being perlons of greateft authority; by 
which means they might reftore them to peace, 
and reconcile them, governing and moderating 
that fide whereof they are, and defiring much 
rather the adverle party Ihould -be prelerved 
1 Attic. io. than deftroyed. > Cicero citing this law, aver- 
'■ reth the punilhment to have been capital, per¬ 

haps unaerftanding infamy here of the more 
fevere kind. • 

Abfurd and ridiculous (faith 'Plutarch') feemeth 
that Law which alloweth an inheritrix? if he mho 
pojfeffcth her by law as her Lord and Majler be im¬ 
potent ., to admit any of her husbands nearejl kin- 
dred. - But fome aver it is juff, as to thofe, who 
tho’ they are impotent, yet will marry rich heirs 
for their mony, and by the priviledge of law 
wrong nature; for when they lee it lawful for 
the heir to admit whom Ihe plealeth, either they 
will refrain from luchmarriages,orundergo them 
with the reproach of avarice and dilhonefty: It 
is well ordered alfo, that Ihe may not admit any 
one, but only whom Ihe will of her husbands 
kindred, whereby the iffue may be of his family 
"Plat. and race. Hitherto likewile it tends, that the 
Bride be Jbut up in a room with the Bridegroom? 
and eat a §>tiince with him. (Intimating, ac- 
preempt, cording to » Plutarch's interpretation, that the 
fir ft grace of her lips and voyce Ihould be agree 
able and fweer) and that he who marrieth an, 


heir? be obliged to vijit her thrice a Month at the ■ 
leaf : For though they have not children, this 
argues a refpeft due to a chaff: Wife, and pre¬ 
vents or reconciles unkindnefs and diffention. 

Thofe words of the former law. He who pof- 
fi’JJeth her by lazo as her Lord and ALJler , 
have reference to another Law of his, mentioned 
by ° Diodorus Siculus? that the next of kin to an ° Lib. 12. 
heir might by law require her in marriage , andJhc 
likcioife might require hint that tuns' next oj kin 
who was obliged to marry her , though never fo 
poor? or to pay 500 Drachms for her dowry .Here¬ 
to p Terence alludes. >• «v. All. 1. 

The Lazo commands an heir to marry with 

Her Husbands next of kin? and him to take her. , 

And to the putting her off without a dowry 
of 500 drachms, (that is five mince ) 1 elle- Pham. ati. 
where. 

Though I be injur'd thus? yet rather than 

P/e be contentious? or bound fill to'hear thee? 

Since file's my kinfwoman?take hence with her 

The Dower the lazo enjoynsmefiere'sfive pound. 

I In all other marriages he forbad Dowries, ‘ Pint. 
ordaining that a Bride fihould bring with her no 
more than three gowns? andfame flight Houjhold- 
fttff? of/mail value?ths particulars whereof were 
expreis’d, as r Pollux feems to imply, for he r 1.12.15. 
zoou/d not that marriage Jhould be mercenary or 
vendible? but that the Man and Woman Jhould co¬ 
habit for Iffue? love? and friendjbip. Hither « Ifi-' Lib. 3. 
dor alludes amonglf the Athenians legal mar - Lf>Jl a 43- 
riage was laid to be contra£Ied in rdpeft of 

iffue. 

That Law. of his alfo was commended, as 
» Detnojihenes and Plutarch attelf, which forbad om - L -P~ 
to revile the dead. Let no man revile any dead 1 '"' 
perfon? though provoked by • the refilings' of his 
Children. w To efteem the deceafed holy, is pi- w pint. 
ous, to fpare the abfent, juff, to take away the 
eternity of hatred, civil. 

II He forbad to revile any living perfon at fa- * Hat, 
cred folemnities? Courts of Judicature? and pub- 
lickfpeQacles? upon penalty of three drachms to 

be paid to the reviled perfon ? tzao more to the 
common treafttry. To moderate anger no where 
he accounted rude and diforderly, every where 
difficult, to fome impoffible. A law mult be 
accommodated to what is poflible, intending to 
punifh fome few, to advantage not many to no 
purpoie. 

v His law concerning Teflaments is much ap-» Wat- 
proved 5 for before, no man had power to make 
a Will, but his goods, and lands continued in 
the family of the deceafed perfon. Solon made 
it lawful for him that had no Children? to give bis 
ejlate to whom he pleafed. He preferred friend- 
fhip before kindred, and favour before neceflity, 
and ordered, that wealth Ihould be at the difpo- 
lal of him in whole hands it was: yet he permit¬ 
ted not this rafhly, or abfolutely, but condition¬ 
ally, If he were not wrought upon by fickncfs po- 
tionsfbondage? or the blandifmnents of a Wije.jafx- 
ly he efteemed it all one whether a Man be in¬ 
duced by indire£f means, or violently con- 
itrained, thus comparing deceit with force, and 
plea fare with pain, as being of equal power to 
put 
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put a Man out of his right Mind. This 
5 or.it.in Lcpt. Law is mentioned likewife by g Demojihenes. 

He alfo limited the Vifits, Mournings, and 
Feafts of Women, by a Law which curbed their 
former Licentioufneis.iAv' who went abroad, be 
permitted not to carry with ber above three Govons, 
nor more meat anddrinkthan might be bought with 
an obolus, nor a basket above a Cubit in bignefs, 
nor to travel by Night, unlefs in a Chariot , and\ 
with Torch-light : He forbad them to tear their 
Cheeks to procure mourning and lamentation, at 
the funerals of thofe , to whom they have no rela¬ 
tion. He forbad tofacrifice an Ox at funerals,and] 
to bury more than three Garments with the dead] 
Body ; not to approach the Monuments of jh 
gets unlefs at their Exequies. Of which ( faith I 
b Dc lc A- I,k - 2 - Plutarch) our Laws are full: h Cicero alio af¬ 
firms, that the Laws of the twelve Tables for 
contrafling the pomp of Funerals, and concern¬ 
ing mourning, are transferred from thofe of So¬ 
lon, who (as Phalerit/s writes)afloon as Funerals 
began to be folemnized with pomp and lamen¬ 
tation,took them away.'Which Law theD«w/,w»7 
put into the tenth table, almoft in the very fame 
words, for that of three Neighbourhoods and 
molt of the reft are Solon’s , that of Mourning 
in his expreis words. Let no Women tear their 
Cheeks , nor make lamentation at a funeral. 

> Flat. ‘ Confidering that all the City grew very po¬ 

pulous,many recurring thither from all parts of 
Attica, for liberty and fecurity, that the Country 
was for the moft part barren and bad, that 
fuch as trade by Sea import nothing for thofe, 
that have not vvherewith to barter or exchange 
with them, he addiQed the Citizens to Arts,and 
made a Law,that the Son Should not be obliged to 
maintain his father,if he had not brought him up to 
k Prsf.it. lib. 6. a Trade (mentioned alio by k Vitruvius, Galen, 1 
' Exhort. Vrat. m Theopnylaft, and others,) and commanded the 
•* slid i Court a/Areopagus to examine by what gain every 
FJ Man maintained himfelf, and to punijh idle Ter- 1 

Jons, whom he made liable to the atfion of every 
Man, and at the third Convitlion punifhed with 
„ L!b Infamy. This Law » Herodotus, and ° Diodorus 

° Lib', i. Siculus affirm to have been in ufe amongft the 
■/Egyptians, made by Am afts, and from them 
derived by Solon to the Athenians. 

5 Pint. p Yet more fevere was that mentioned by 

Hcraclides of Pont us, which dij.engaged the Sons 
of Concubines from maintaining their fathers. He 
who tranigrelfeth the bounds of marriage,profef 
feth he doth it not out of defire of iflue, but 
for pleafure, and therefore already hath his re¬ 
ward, and can expeff to have no further tye 
upon thofe he begets , whofe birth is their 
Shame. 

q Plat. i Moft incongruous feem thole Laws of So¬ 

lon, which concern Women, for he permitted 
that whofoever furprifed an Adulterer ( with 
* LrfusiitOr, if. the Wife or r Concubine of any,) might kill 
Je N e Er,t ~ him, (or exa£l Money of him ) he that ravijhed a 
'Orat. inTi- f ree Woman wasfined i oo Drachms fie that plaid] 
march. ' the pander, (20 5 JEfchines faith,to Aid) -except 
to fuch women as were common He alfo forbad any 
Man to give bisSijler or Daughter to that profif 
Jton,unlefs himfelf firft furprife her with a Man. 
This (faith Plutarch ) feemsabfurd to punifh the 
fame offences fometimes feverely with Death, i 
fometimes with a pecuniary mul£t, unlefs, be- 
caufe at that time Money was very rare in A- 


,the ns, the fcarcity thereof aggravated the pu- 
nifhment. 

* He affigned five hundred Drachms tothe 7l: ' :l 
Vfflor of the IJibmian Games, a hundred to the 
Viflor of the Olympick : attefted alfo by Laer¬ 
tius, who faith, he contracted the Rewards of 
the Athleta’s, judging them dangerous Vidors, 
and that they were Crowned rather againff, 
chan for their Country. 

“ Whofoever brought ahe-Wo/f was to receive u ra,? - 
five drachms,for a fljc-Wolj one-, according to 
Demetrius Phalerius , this being the price of a 
Sheep, that of an Ox. It is cuftomary with 
the Athenians , that fuch as have grounds fit¬ 
ter for Pafture than Plowing, make War with 
the Wolves, 

” Forafmttch as there is fuch fcarcity of w J%r. 
Rivers, Lakes, and Springs in the Country, 
that they are cohftrained to dig Wells, he made 
a Law, Where there was a common Well wit hin a 
Hippicon,theyJhouldmake ufe of it. (A Hippicon 
is the diftance of four Furlongs) ‘ thev that 
‘ lived further off’ fhould procure Water of 
c their own, and if when they have digged ten 
c Fathom deep,they find not any,thev might be 
‘allowed to fill a Pitcher of fix Ga’llons twice 
‘a Day at their Neighbours Well. 

* Thefe exa£i Rules lie prelcribed for plant- * rim. 
ing, Whofoever planted any young Tree in his 
Groundffbould Jet it Jive foot djiant from his 
Neighbours -, who a figtree or Olive-tree, nine : 

Becaufe the Roots of thefe fpread far, nor is 
their Neighbourhood harmleis to all, but fucks 
away the nourifhmeht, and to fome their blatt 

is prejudicial. 

1 ‘ Whofoever diggeth any hole or ditch mtift 
‘ make it fo far diftant from his Neighbours, as 
‘ it is deep. Thefe are confirmed by •* Cejas, ad- * i; 

‘ ding, Whofoever makes a Hedge to divide him- 
‘ fell'from his Neighbour, mull not exceed his 
‘ own Bounds ; if a Wall,he mull leave the fpace 
‘ of a Foot, ifaHoufe, two Feet, if a Well, a 
‘ Fathom. 

‘ Whofoever placeth a Hive of Bees, fhould 
‘ obfervethe diftance of thirty Feer, fiom thole 
‘that were before placed by his Neighbour. 

b tie commanded the Archons to Cttrfc him b rlu! - 
who exported any thing out of the Country, or that 
he fhould pay a hundred drachms to the publick 
Treafuty , whereby they are not to he rejected, 
who fay, that of old the exportation or' figgs 
was prohibited, and that he who difeovered 
an Exporter, was called a Sycophant. 

c He made a Law concerning fuch as fhould be • Vim. 
hurt by a Dog,wherein he ordained,r/reD^ that 
bit to be bound in a Chain four Cubits long. 

d ThisLaw concerning Denization is difficult, n 
‘ That none fhould be made free of the City, efi- 
‘ cept fuch who were Banifhed for ever our of 
‘ their own Country,orcame to Athens wi th their 
‘ whole Families to exercife fome trade -, this he 
did not to drive away Foreigners, but to invite 
them to Athens by certainty of admittance inro 
the City, conceiving fuch would be faithful, 
thole out of neceffity, thefe out of good will. 

* Likewife to be feafted in the publick Hall' 
was the peculiar Inftitution of Solon, which he 
called sra&mtiv, not permitting the lams per- 
fon to eat there frequently bur if he who were 

| invited-, would not accept of it , he was- 
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punilhed, conceiving this contempt of the pub-.! they confefled themfelves guili 


lique honour, that an inordinate'appetite.—— the punifhment was only to pay double the va- 
Hitherto Plutarch-, thefe following are reci- lue, ofwhom is 11 A. Gellius and f Hermogencs. " J 
ted by Laertius. who affirm, the Law made that dillirifc'tion be- i 8 

\ If any one maintain not his Parents, let him twixt Sacriledge and Theft, punifhing the firft fii 
be infamous, as likemife be that devours hispatri with death, the latter with double reltitutiori. * < 
mony. Hitherto \JEjchines alludes; in the fourth *Demojlhenes clears this,reciting this Law exaft - T " 
place with whom hath he to do ? If any Man by ly in thefe words, if any Man ftenl in the day 
prodigality hath confumed his patrimony or time abovefifty drachms, be may be carried to the 
hereditary goods; for he conceived, he who clvcn Officersyf be ftenl any thing by night ,it /ball 
had ordered his own Family ill, would in the. be lawful fr any to kill him , cr in the purfuii to 
fame manner take care of the Common-wealth; wound him,and to cany him to the eleven Officers. 
neither did the Law giver imagine it poflible, Whofoever Is conviSoff teb offences, as arc liable 
that the fame Perion Ihould be privately wick- to chains, Jball not be capable of giving bail for 
ed, and publickly good, or that it were fitting bis tbeft, but hispunifhment{hall be death, and if 
fuch a one fhould go up into the chair, who any oneftcal out of the Lyceum,or the Academy/- 
took more care to frame an Oration, than to Cynofarges,a Garment or a fmall veffeilcfWinc/- 
compofe his Life. any other thing of little value, or Jome vejjif our 

* He forbad fitch as haunted common Women to of the Gymnajia, or Havens, be Jball be punijbed 
:h ■ plead -, confirmed by JEfchines +. In the third with death-, but if any Man Jball be convillpr 't- 

place with whom hath he to do > If any Man vately of theft , it fballbe lawful for him to pay a 
(faith he) be a haunter of common Women, double value, and it Jhall be alfo at the pleajure- 
or procure Mony by fuch means; for he con- of the Convitfor, bejides'payment of Mony, to put 
ceived, fuch a one as fold his own fame for mo- him in chains five days, and as many nights, Jo as 
ny, would eafily fell the bufineis of the State, all Men tray fee him bound. J Even thole who Hole t ^ 
• And b Demofthenes, it is worth inquiry and con- dung, were by Solon's Law liable to punifhment. Av 
lideration, Athenians, how great care, Solon, * That if an Archon were taken drunk he tes 
the Author of this Law, had in the Common- fould be punijb’d with death. * 1 

wealth in all thofe which he made, and how par- To thofe recited by Laertius, add thefe col- 

tic'ularly folicitous he was herein above all other lefted by others. 

things,which as it is evident by many other laws, He allowed Brothers and Siflersby t he fame Fa- 

fo alfo by this, which forbids thofe quifeprofit- therto marry, and prohibited only Brothers and 
tuerunt, either to plead or judge in publick. Sifters of the fame venture ; Whereas contrari- 
e He augmented the rewards of fuch as fhould wile (faith k Philo) the Lacedamionian Law- 
die in War, whole Sons he ordered to be brought giver allowed thefe,and prohibited thofe. Hence k D 
icB ‘ tip and inftrutfed at the publick charge. •*. Arifti- * Cornelius Nepos affirms , Chiton married his{ /w 
des, thou alone of all Men dill ordain thele Sifter EJpinice, invited, not more by love, than /c 
three things by Law, that fuch as died for their the Athenian cuftom, which allows to marry a 
Country Ihould be annually praifed publickly Sifter by the feme Father, 
at their Sepulchers-, their Children, till grown "He writ according to the manner of the 
Men, maintained at the publick charge, then Antients, feverally concerning the difeipline of Z* 
fent back to their Fathers Houfe with compleat Matrons, for a Woman taken in Adultery he per- m*> 
Arms; likewife'that infirm Citizens fhould milted not to wear ornaments, nor to come intopub- 
be maintain’d at the publick charge. * Fla- lickTemplesJeft by her prefence Jhe Jhould corrupt 
to adds that the fame indulgence was allowed modeft Women ; if Jhe came into a Temple or a'dor- 
J to the Parents, you know the care of the Com- nedherfelf he commanded every one to rend her ‘ 
mon-wealth, which in the laws concerning the Gannents,to tear of her Ornaments, and to beat 
Children and Parents of fuch as died In the herfiut not to kill or maim her: By this means 
War, commands the fupream Magiftrate to depriving fuch a Woman of all honour, and gi- 
take care, that the Barents of thofe that died in ving her a life more bitter than death. This is al- 
the War, above all other Citizens fhould not re- lb confirmed by * Demofthenes, who adds. If any * ,n 
ceive any injmy. The State brings up the Chil- Man furprife an Adulterer , it Jhall not be lawful 
dren aliohereby, faith Laertius, they became for him who took them to have the Woman in mar- 
eager of fame and honour in War, as Folyzeh/s, riage, if he continue to keep her as his Wife let 
as Cynegyrus , as all thofe in the Marathonian him be infamous. 

fight: to whom may be added Harmodidus, A- " Let the dead Body be be laid out within the a Dc 
rftogiton, Maltiades. houfe, according as he gave order, and the doyfol- 0rar 

* Let not a Guardian many tfte Mother of his lowing before Sun-rife carriedforth ; whi/Jl tbe c ‘ :n ‘ 
ward, nor let any one be ward to him, who if body is canying to the Grave, let the Men go be- 

. he die, fall inherit his rftate, confirm’d by * Sy- fore, the Women follow ; it fall not be lawfulfor 
:■ rianus, + Marcellius , and others, who add that any Woman to enter upon the goods of the dead .’ 
the feme law forbad the ward to marry her and follow the body to the grave, under threefcore 
Guardians Son. years of age, excepting thofe within the degree of 

! Let not a Graver keep the imprejftoh of any cofens.norJhall any Woman enter upon the goods of 
Seal after he hath fold it. the dcccafcd after the body is curried forth, cx- 

£ If any Man put out the Eye of another, who ccpting thofe who are within the degree of Cofens, 
had but one, he fall lofe both his own. * Concerning Sepulchers, he iuith no more, * ci, 

His Law concerning theft ,Laertitcs exprefil-th than that no man fall dcmolif than, or bring any &£■ 
thus; What tboulaidft not downJake not ip,other- new thing into them -, ar.dhe'fall be punifed.who- 
wife the punifhment'death. * Mfchines adds, if foever violates,cafis down,nr breaks any tembyno- 
I nument, or column. ' If 
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put a Man out of his right Mind. This 
= Orat.in Lept. Law is mentioned likewile by e Demoftbenes. 

He alfo limited the Vilits, Mournings, and 
Feafts of Women, by a Law which curbed their 
former Licentioufnels. Her who went abroad !, be 
permitted not to carry with her above three Gowns , 
nor more meat anddrinkthan might be bought with 
an obolus , nor a basket above a Cubit in bignefs , 
nor to travel by Night , unlefs in a Chariot , and I 
with Torchlight .- He forbad them to tear their f 
Cheeks to procure mourning and lamentation , at 
the Funerals of thofe , to whom, they have no rela¬ 
tion. He forbad toSacrifice an Ox at Funeralsymd 
to bury more than three Garments with the dead 
Body ; not to approach the Monuments of gran¬ 
gers unlefs at their Exequies. Of which ( faith 
De leg. lib. 2. phnarch) our Laws are full: h Cicero alio af 
firms, that the Laws of the twelve Tables for 
contracting the pomp of Funerals, andconcern- 
ing mourning, are transferred from thole of &>- 
Ion, who (as Pbalerius writes)affoon as Funerals 
began to be folemnized with pomp and lamen¬ 
tation,took them away .-Which Law th eDecemviri' 

. put into the tenth table, almoft in the very lame 
words, for that of three Neighbourhoods and I 
moft of the reft are Solon's, that of Mourning 
in his exprels words, Let no Women tear their \ 
Cheeks, nor make lamentation at a Funeral. 

> Pint. 1 Confidering that all the City grevy very po- 

pulous,many recurring thither from all parts of I 
Attica, for liberty and fecurity, that the Country' 
was for the moft part barren and bad, that 
fuch as trade by Sea import nothing for thole, 
that have not vyherewith to barter or exchange 
with them, he addiQed the Citizens to Arts,and 
made a Law, that the Sori Jhottld not be obliged to 
maintain his Father,if he had not brought him up 11 
fc Frafit.iib.6. a Trade (mentioned alfo by k Vitruvius, Galen , 

' Exhort. Vrat. m Theoppylaff, and others.) and commanded the 
Court c/Areopagus to examine by what gain every 
P‘J -7- yg an m p !7It Lined himfelf, and to pttnijh idle Per- 
fans', whom he made liable to the aSion of every 
Man, and at the third Convillion punifhed with 
„ Lib Infamy. This Law » Herodotus, and ° Diodorus 
0 lib', i. ■ Siculus affirm to have been in u’le ampngft the 
^Egyptians, made by Amajis, and from them 
derived by Solon to the Athenians. 
f pint. p Yet more levere was that mentioned by 

Heraclides of Pontus, which difengaged the Sons 
of Concubines from maintaining their Fathers. He 
who tranfgreffeth the bounds of marriage,profel- 
feth he doth it not out of defire of iflue, but 
for pleafure, and therefore already hath his re¬ 
ward, and can expeClto have no further tye 
upon thole he begets, whole birth is their| 
Shame. 

q Plat. i Moft incongruous feem thole Laws of So¬ 

lon, which concern Women, for he permitted 
that whofoever lurpriled an Adulterer ( with 
. t. the Wife or r Concubine of any) might kill 


* Era ' him, (or exa& Money of him ) he that ravijbed a 
‘Orat in'Ti- f ree Woman was fined ioo Drachms fie thatplaid\ 
march. ' the pander, (20 5 Mfchines laith,to Tvs)'exccpt\ 
to fuch women as were common Ms alio forbad anyl 
Man to give his Sifter or Daughter to that profef- 
Jwn,wrilefs himfelf firftfurprifeher with a Man. i 
This (laith Plutarch ) feemsabfurd to punilh the 
lame offences fometimes feverely with Death, 
fometimes with a pecuniary mul&, unleft, be-J 
caule at that time Money was very rare 


He afligned five hundred Drachms to the ~ P 
ViSor of the Ijlbmian Games, a hundred to the 
Viffor of the Olympick : attefted alfo by Laer¬ 
tius, who faith, he contracted the Rewards of 
the Athleta’s, judging them dangerous Vidors, 
and that they were Crowned rather again!!, 
than for their Country. 

" Whofoever brought ahc-Wolj was to receive a 1 
I five drachms, for a Jhc-WolJ one -, according to 
1 Demetrius Pbalerius, this being the price of a 
Sheep, that of an Ox. It is cuftomary with 
the Athenians, that fuch as have grounds fit¬ 
ter forPafture than Plowing, make War with 
the Wolves, 

Foralmuch as there is luch foarcity of". 
Rivers, Lakes, and Springs in the Country, 
that they are cohftrained to dig Wells, he made 
a Law, Where there was a cottwton Well wit hin a 
' 'ippicon,theyJhould make ufeof it. (A Hippicon 
the diftance of four Furlongs) ‘ thev that 
r lived further off Ihould procure Wa'ter of 
l c their own, and if when they have digged ten 
Fathom deep,they find not any,they might be 
allowed to fill a Pitcher of fix Gallons twice 
a Day at their Neighbours Well. 

* Thefe exa£t Rules he prefcribed for plant-*; 
ing, Whofoever planted any young Tree in his 
Ground, Should Jet it five foot dft ant from his 
\ Neighbours -, zvbo a Figtree or Olive-tree, nine : 
'Becaule the Roots of thefe fpread far, nor is 
their Neighbourhood harmlels to all, but fucks 
away the nourilhment, and to fome their blatc 
lc t prejudicial. 

1 c Whofoever diggeth' any hole or ditch muft 
make it fo far diftant from his Neighbours, as 
it is deep. Thefe are confirmed by * Cajus, ad- * ■ 
‘ ding, Whofoever makes a Hedge to divide him- 
‘ felf from his Neighbour, mult not exceed his 
c own Bounds -,if a Wall,he muft leave the fpace 
c of a Foot, if a Houle, two Feet, if a Well, a 
c Fatliom. 

‘ Whofoever placeth a Hive of Bees, Ihould 
‘ obfervethe diftance of thirty Feet, from thole 
‘ that were before placed by his Neighbour. 

b He commanded the Archons to Gtrfehim b ‘ 
who exported any thing out of the Country, or that 
hejhould pay a hundred drachms to the pub'hck 
Treafuty, whereby they are not to be rejected, 
who fay, that of old the exportation of figgs 
was prohibited, and that he who dilcovered 
an Exporter, was called a Sycophant. 

e He made a Law concerning fuch as Ihould be' I 
hurt by a Dog,wherein he ordained, Dog that 
bit to be bound in a Chain four Cubits long. 

a ThisLaw concerning Denization is difficult,j 
‘ That none Ihould be made free of the City, eje- 
c cept fuch who were Banifhed for ever out of 
‘ their own Country,orcame to Athens wi th their 
‘ whole Families to exercife fome trade ; this he 
did not to drive away Foreigners, but to invite 
them to Athens by certainty of admittance into 
the City, conceiving fuch would be faithful, 
thole out of neceffity, thele out of good-will. 

' Likewifeto be leafted in the publick Hall' 1 
was the peculiar Infticution of Solon, which he 
[called not permitting the lame pet- 

ion to eat there frequently bur if he who were 
invited; would not accept of it, he was- 
punilhed. 
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punifhed, conceiving this contempt of the pub-, they confefled themfelves guilty : others affirm 
lique honour, that an inordinate' appetite.—— the punifhment was only to pay double the va- 
Hitherto Plutarch-, thefe following are reci- lue, ofwhom is “ A. Getlius and t Hermogcncs. * ■f' ,i 
ted by Laertius. who affirm; the Law made'that dittiritiioU be-+>,. 

any one maintain not his Parents, let him twixt Sacriledge and Theft, punifhing the firfl/h’7.’, 
in be infamous, as hkewife he that devours hispatri- with death, the latter with double refutation'.* 

’• mopy. Hitherto \JEJchines alludes; in the fourth * Demoftbenes clears this,reciting this Law exa£l- T " mt 

place with whom hath he to do ? If any Man by ly in thefe words, if any Man fieal in the day 
prodigality hath confirmed his patrimony or time abovefifty drachms, be may be carried to the 
hereditary goods; for he conceived, he who clvcnOfficers,if he fteal any thing by night,it Jhall 
' had ordered his own Family ill, would in the. be lawful for any to kill him, or in the purfuit to 
fame manner take care of the Common-wealth; inbund him,and to cany him to the eleven Officers. 
neither did the Law giver imagine it poflible, Whofoever is conviIt offuel) offences, as are Habic 
that the fame Perfbn fhould be privately wick- to chains, Jhall not be capable of giving bail for' 
ed, and publickly good, or that it were fitting bis theft, but bispuniflment fliill be death, and if 
fuch a one fhould go up into the chair, who any onefteal out of the Lyceum,or the Academv,or 
took mo're care to frame an Oration, than to Cynofarges,a Garment or a fniall vejjellofWineor 
compofe his Life. any other thing of little value, or JomeveJJbr out 

• * He forbad fuch as haunted common Women to of the Gymnafia, or Havens, he Jhall be punijhed 

natch. pi ea j . confirmed by JEfchines t. In the third- with death ; but if any Man Jhall be cotwillpri- 
place with whom hath he to do ? If any Man vately of theft, it flail be lawful for him to pay a 
(faith he) be a haunter of common Women, double value, and it Jhall be aifo at the pleajtire- 
or. procure Mony by fuch means-, for he con- of the ConviOor, befides’payment of Many, to put 
ceived, fuch a one as fold his own fame for mo- him in chains five days, and as many nights, Jo as 
ny, would eafily fell the bufinefs of the State, all Men mayfee him bound. J Even thole who Hole; sdn 
<h-ct. And b Dentojihenes, it is worth inquiry and con- dung, were by Solon’s Law liable to punifhment. flofl. 
federation, Athenians, how great care, Solon, * That if an Achon were taken drunk , he >“■ 
the Author of this Law, had in the Common- Jhould be punifh’d with death. * Laa 

wealth in all thofe which he made, and how par-. To thofe recited by Laertius, add thefe col- 
ticularly folicitous he was herein above all other le£led by others. 

things,which as it is evident by many other laws, He allowed Brothers and Sftcrs-Jy the fame Fa- 

fo alfo by this, which forbids thofe quifeprofit- ther to marry, and prohibited only Brothers and 
tuerunt, either to plead or judge in publick. Sifters of the fame venture 5 Whereas contrari- 
c He augmented the rewards of fuch as fliould wile (faith * Philo) the Lacedemonian Law- 
die in War, whofe Sons he ordered to be brought giver allowed thefe,and prohibited thofe. Hence k De lt 
naticn ‘up and inftruffed at the publick charge. ^Aifti- 1 Cornelius Nepos affirms, Cimon . married his{ P 7 l l 
ties, thou alone of all, Men dift ordain thefe Sifter Elpinice, invited, not more by love, than 
three things by Law, that' fuch as died for their the Athenian cuftom, which allows to marry a 
Country fhould be annually pralfed publickly Sifter by the fame Father, 
at their Sepulchers; their Children, till grown "He writ according to the manner of the 
Men, maintained at the publick charge, then Antients, feverally concerning the- difcipline of a E f h 
fent back to their Fathers Houfe with cotppleat. Matrons, for a Woman taken in Adultery he per- ma'cb. 
Arms; likewife' that infifm Citizens fhould mined not to wear ornament s,nor to come intopiib- 
cn. be maintain’d at the publick charge. Fla- lickTemplesJeft by her.prefence,Jhe fhould corrupt 
to adds that the fame indulgence was allowed modeft Women-, if Jhe came into a Templepr ador- 
1 to the Parents, you know the care of the Com- nedberfelf he commanded every one to rend her 1 
mon-wealth, which in the laws concerning the Garments,to tear off her Ornaments, and to beat 
Children and Parents of fiich as died in the herfiut not to kill or maim her: By this means 
War , commands the fupream Magiftrate to depriving fuch a Woman of all honour, and gi- 
take care, that the Parents of thofe that died in ving her alife more bitter than death. This is al- 
the War, above all other Citizens Jhould not re- fo confirmed by * Demoftbenes, who adds, Iftwy* In A 
ceive any injuty. The State brings up the Chil- Manfurprife an Adulterer, it Jhall not be lawjul 
dren aliohereby, faith Laertius, they became for him who took them to have the Woman in mar- 
eager of fame and honour in War, as Polyzelus, riage, if he continue to keep her as his Wife, let 
as Cynegyrus, as all thofe in the Marathonian him be infamous. 

fight: to whom may be added Harmodidus, A- - Let the dead Body be be laid out within the " Dm? 
riftogiton, Miltiades. houfe, according as he gave order, and the day fol- 0ra '- > 

‘ Let not a Guardian many fhe Mother of bis lowing before Sun-rife carried forth ■ whi/ft the c '' Hrt ' 
ward, nor let any one be ward to him, who if body is carrying to the Grave, let the Mc/t go be- 
7 -.Cg. he die, Jhall inherit his eft ate, confirm’d by *<Sy- fore, the Women follow ; it Jhall not be lawfulfor 
mog. rianus, + Marccllius, and others, who add that any Woman to enter upon the goods of the dead 
the fame law forbad the ward to marry her and follow the body to the grave, under tbreefcore 
' Guardians Son. years of age, excepting thofe within the degree cf 

f Let not a Graver keep the imprejjion of any cofensjtorJhail any Woman enter upon the goads of 
Seal after he hath fold it. the deceafed after the body is carried forth, ex- 

z if any Man put out the Eye of another, who cepting thofe who are within the degree ofCofens. 
had but one, he Jhall lofe both’his own. * Concerning Sepulchers, he iaith no more, *■ cico-. 

His Law concerning theft,! aertius exprefieth than that no man Jhall dcmolifl 1 hem, or bring any % 2. 
thus; What thou laidft not down Jake not &p,otbcr- new thing into them ; ar.dheJhall be punifled.who- 
n wife the punijhmenideath. * AFfchines adds, if I foever violates pafts down,nr breaks any tcmb,mo- 
' I nument, or column. If 
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'j*' T ff. 4*9 cne fight u P on fi }e dcad body of a.. Man 
*!/•=• 4--1 & e -unburied, let hitn throw earth upon it. .... 
r'vamft. in *. Whofoeyer Jball dtfiike a received Xazv, let 
Liptm. him firft aceiefe it , then, if it be abrogated, fub- 

f inite another: The.manner whereof, is largely 
exprefied'by Demofhenes...' ; . 
iDal.tm. 18. He ordained (according to ■> Libanius") . that 
Children Jhoitld be obliged to perform all due 
t Fynh. ttipp. offices to their Parents, f Sextus, faitli h'S,'.made 
3- 24 - * a Law of indemnity, whereby he allowed any 

* La - *• Mali to.' kill his Son j but * Dionyfius Haliear- 

najfsus affirms, he permitted them to turn their 
Children out of doors, and to difenherit them, 
but nothing more. ' ' ■ 

f dEfcbin. in . f He.’ordained that all fitch an declined to be 
enjifb. engaged in War, or forfook the Army,, or was a\ 

Coward, Jhould have dll one punijhm'entftp be 
driven.'oilt of the bounds of the Forum, not' per-, 
mined to.wear a Garland, or to enter into , pub¬ 
lic k Temples: . ■ 1 

■ Vemoii.Or.tt. ■ 1 If any one befeized on, for having abitfed. his 
in Timicr. Parents, or fotfalien his Colours, or being forbid- 1 

den by Lazo, hath gone into places where he ought I 
not, let the eleven officers take: and bind hind «nd\ 
carry him into the heliaa,itJball be. lawful forany f 
one t hat will to accufehim, and if he be caft,. it 
fall be at the- judgment of the Helitea to impofe 
zab.it Pumjhment or Line they Jhould think jit, ifl 
aline, let him be kept in fetters till it bepaid. \ 
s Atbcnms. 5 He permitted not a man to fell unguents, as 
ddpn. lib. i }. being an effeminate office.,, . ■ . : 

■ .■Ftcli.ii. in * As concerning Orators, he ordered, that'the I 
c'tijiib. ' Eldcjl of the Citizens jhoitld go up fir ft into the - 

pleaders chair mode fly without tumult, andper-, 
turbation to move, bp cut of experience Jhquld\ 
conceive befit for the Common-wealth-, then that\ 
every Citizen according to his age jhoitld feverit(\ 
by and in order declare his judgment. • 
u Lib.m. de- « He ordered that it Citizen of Athens Jhoitld be' 
cl.-.m. i^. tried no where but at Athens- ; 

* stab, u a. ” He commanded that no young man Jhoid'd 

bear the office of a Magfrate, nor be admitted 
to council, though he ' were eftc erne d exceeding 
wife. 

* Divot/?, in * For the common people he ordained flow 
A,ijhgn. punilhments, for Magiftrates and Rulers of the 

people fuddain, conceiving thofe might be pu- 
- nifhed at any time, but that the 'correction of 
" thefe would admit no delay. 

T . 1 As for the Gods and their Worfhip, hede- 

creed nothing, * nor againft Parricides, anlwer- 

* cker. cr.it. ing thofe who quefticned him. about it, he did\ 

pn s. Rofc. ttot think any could be fo wicked. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of the Axes and Cyrbes, Senators Oath,and other 
inflittitions of Solon. 

•v >~vfHcfe Laws he ratified, for a hundred years-, 
JL They were d carved in different Tables*. 

Gelt. 2. 'pj 10 p e w hich concerned private aCtions, in ob¬ 
it. Etynnl. long quadrangular tables of Wopd, with cafes, 
which reached from the ground and turned about 
upon a Pin like aWheel, whence they were 
fc. s.io. calledd placed firft in the Tower, then 
brought into the PrytanEtum, that all might fee! 

their^where there were lome remains of them in 
id. Plutarch's, time. Thofe which concerned ■ pub- 


ilick orders and facrifices,. in 6 triangular tables^'”™"-'* 
[of ftone called rjlgteK either from c Cyrbus who 
took the- account or every mans eftate, or tk 
iuto xv}aS(wat Tatt yeg.up.tt.ai, or dm d m Sclr.L 

»>, .or from the Cory ban tes, to whom the in- ,n Arcs - 
vention thereofis by lome aferibed. Tliefe-were •' 

placed' in the Porticits regia ; *; Both. the Axxs° Difjnt, f ^ 
and Cyrbes were written alter tile farridmarther 
| as Oxen, to turn in ploughing 
whence Demofhenes calls that law the .lowed 
which beginneth.. on the left fide. ; '- . - 

tfiPbe ' Senate took one common oath ip ', make {pI “ l - 
\good the laws of Solon for J a hundredyedrs, each 
1 of the Phefmeth'eta f,worn in the Falutnat/be 
Criers St'one-jfbe violated them,to dedicate iigolden 
\fiatue of equal weight with' hiinfeif at Delp hi., 
j Some particulars of the oatir impoffed by 
.Solon 'fhention’d by feveral Authors, (as , not to 
I abrogate .his Laws , by Tint arch, to admiino 
\youhg mdn to be judge, by c Stobaus to hepr 'im- e Seim. ni. 
\parttally both the Plaintiff and Defendant , by 
i* Demofhenes -, argue it td^’bb' die'l^e'whicli h0r ‘ ,t - * «*. 
the &rtie i Author delivers in thefe words. 1 

‘ I will .declare' niy, opinion according'ito; the ‘ Demo/!. 
c laws of the - Athenian's, and five hundred Se- 
‘ nitors,"' By no. affiflance. from , me - fliall' Ty- 
c ranny or,Oligarchy' be admitted. I will never’ 
fide with, him who hath corrupted the People, 
intends, or indeavours.ft.. . 1 .wilf'neyet' fuffer 
any new tables or any divifion of thofeal.ready ' 

received, or a parity of Lands or Goods.,; I 
, will .nqver call home any baniflied .or confined 
j‘Perfon. I'will confent that he be expeU,e 4 .the 
c City ? .who denies tliefe Laws, decreed 1 by", the 
c Senate:, confirmed by the People; I wifi never 
permit any t'o be injured, I will never . coii-' 
ftitute dny Magiftrate beifore he hath giveii ac- 
counfof- his laft Magiftracy. I will never per¬ 
mit the fi?me. Man to .be chofen twice in one 
year, 6r at once to hold two Offices. I will' 

, neither take, nor fuffer any to take Bribes or 
I* rewards. I am.thircy years old,I will hear im- 
* partially both Plaintiff.and Defendant, and 
‘ condemn without excufe thofe that deferye' 

‘it. I-fwear by Jove,hy Neptune and by Ceres, 

6 may they deftroy me, my Houfe and Children, ,. 

‘ if I obferVe not alt thefe particulars. Hence 
‘ perhaps it' is that k hefyehius affirms, Solon in k vdc ».«■ 
‘ his Laws to have ordained On oath by three 
‘Gods. 

Confidering the irregularity of Months, .and' 
the courfe of the Moon, which agreed not 
■always with the riling and letting ol the Sun, 
but fometimes overtook and went paff him in 
. one day, he called that day the hn *) ►«*> laft and 
[firft, attributing that part which precedes the 
1 conjunction to the laft Month, the reft to the 
beginning of the next. Thus 1 he taught the 1 Laert . 
Athenians to accommodate the reckoning of their 
days to the motion of the Moon: “ and was ( as it “ pl “ u 
appears) die firft who underftood rightly that 
of Homer. 

When one Month ended and the next began. 

The day following he called The new 

Moon -, from- the twentieth day to the thirtierh 
he reckon’d not by addition but by fubftradion, 
l rel'peS: of the Moons decreafe : for this fee 

Ariftophanes. n The clouds. 
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* He ordered the Verfes of Homer to be re -1 At Nilus mouth , near the Canobian Shoar. 
cited fucceflively, that where the firft ended j He ftudied Philofophy awhile with Pfeno- 
the next fhould begin ; whence Hut chides faith, phis, of Heliopolis, and Sonches of Sais, the 
he illuftrated Homer more than Pifijtratus (by imolt leartied of thoie PrieftS, by whom, Plato 


whom the Rbapfodies were firft collected ) the 
principal Verfes were. 

They who inhabit Athens, Cfc. 
iAthm. dcipn. f He firft tolerated common Curtefans, and 
■ , 3 . with the Mony they paid to the State erefted 

i a Temple to Venus , 

; * Sett.Empiric. * He firft taught Soldiers to march by the 
: adverf. Ma- f 0U nd of Fifes and Harps, obferving a kind of 
; them. 6. m eafure in their pace. 


CHAP. VIII. 

How he entertained Anacharfis ; his Travels ti 
./Egypt, Cyprus, Miletus, Delphi, Corinth, 
and Creed 


to a Softerates ) Anacharfis came to Athens ; | 
Eucrates being Archon, b he went immediately 
to the Houle of Solon, and knocking at the 
door, faid he was a Stranger defirous of hi: 
Friendlhip and Hofpitality •• Solon anlwered. 
It is better to contrail fr'tendjhip at home 5 then 
you that are at home, (ieplys Anacharfis ) make 
me your Friend and Giteft. Solon admiring his 
acutenefs, entertained him kindly, and kepi 
him fome lime with him, whilft he was im 
ployed about publick affairs, and ordering his 
Laws ; which Anacharfis underftandingj lrnil- 
ed, that he undertook to curb the injuitice and 
. covetoufnefs of Citizens by written Ordinan¬ 
ces, nothing differing from Cobwebs, holding] 
faft the weak and poor, whilft • the powerful 
and rich break through then? ; whereto Scion \ 
anlwered, That Men fland faft to thofe Cove¬ 
nants which it is not convenient for either party 
to break : He gave the Citizens fuch Laws, as 
it was evident to all, that to keep were better 
than to tranlgrels; but the event agreed more 
with the conjeQure of Anacharfis, than the 
pe&ation of Solon. 

* After his Laws were promulgated, fome or 
other coming daily to him, either to praife, 
dilpraile them, or to advil'e to put in or < 
whatfoever came into their minds, the greater 
part to have the meaning explained, queftion- 
ing how every thing was to be underftood, and 
intreating him to unfould the fenfe he ( con- 
fidering, that not to fatisfie them, would argus 
pride, to fatisfie them would make him lyablf 
to cenfure ) determined to avoid ambiguities, 
importunities and occafxons of blame ; ( for, 
as he faid. 

In things that are not fmall. 

'Tis hard to fing to all.) 

Colouring his travail with being Matter of a 
Ship, and having obtained leave of the Athe¬ 
nians to be abfent ten years, he put to Sea, 
hoping in that time his Laws would become 
fugiliar to them. 

i The firft place of his arrival was JEgypt, 
where he dwelt, as himfelf faith. 


affirms, he was taught the Atlantick Language, 

I which he afterward began to explain in Verfe-, 

| when he queftioned them in Antiquities the el- 
|der faid to him, O Solon, Solon, you Greeks 
are always Children, there is not one Greek an 

Cyprus ,• where he was e 1 
much favoured by Philocyprns , 011'e Of the Kings 
of that Country, who had a little Town built 
by Dcmophoon , Son oPThefem, upon the River 
Garins, in a flrong place, but rugged and bar¬ 
ren Solon perlwading him, their lying a plea- 
fan.t Plain underneath it, to transfer the Town 
thither, making it more fpacious and delight¬ 
ful : Solon being preient at the doing hereof, 
took care it might be Peopled, and' affifted the 
King to contrive it, as well lor Health as 
Strength * whereupon many came in to Philo- 
cyprus , whom other Kings emulated; for this 
reafon he aferibed the honour thereof unto So¬ 
lon., naming the City ( which before wascalled 
JEpea ) from him Soli. This Foundation he 
mentions in his Elegies, addreffing his Ipeech 
Philocyprns, 


Ahtyjl thou in Cyprus long as King abide, 

And or'e this People and this Town prefide 5 
in aflcetVeffel from this Haven may 
Cythera Crown'd with Violets me convey. 

Her kind afpeEt and happinefs mayfhe 
" '•ant to this Town, a fife return to >ne. 

He vifited Thales alfo at Miletus , whofe im- 
pofture towards him ( related already in Plu¬ 
tarch's words) receive from Tzetzes. 

Solon’r friend Thales led a. Jingle life, 

By Solon often mov'd- to take a Wife 5 
Theft a Milefian (Thales Jo contriv'd ) 

Meeting,pretends from Athens late arriv'd, 

Solon asks curioufiy what news was there 3 
One that's abroad, faith he, hath loft his Heir, 

The City waited on his obfequies. 

Was it not Solon’x Son, Solon replys ? 

To this the Stranger ( as fuborn'd ) affents : 

He with torn hair in cries his pajfion vents -, 

, Whom Thales, ( tenderly embracing ) Leave 
YTIrisgrief, faith he, I did thee but deceive * 

?T/j for thefe reafons Marriage I decline, 

Which can dejeEl fo great a Soul at thine. 

Whether it belong to this deceit, or to a real 

fs f Diofcorides, and e Stobaus report, that f L 
weeping for the death of his Son,- one told t serm. 121. 
him. But this helps nothing, he anlwered. And 
' herefore I weep. 

h At Delphi he met with the reft of the wife h La „ t _ 

Men, and the year following at Corinth, by 
Periander's invitation,' which was as Plutarch 
implies, long before Pififtrattss came to Reign; 
nor doth * Dion Chryfoftom intend the contrary, j 0rau , 
though lo interpreted by k a learned Perfon, * j. Martfms, 
his words importing only this; Solon fled not 
\the Tyranny of Periander, though he did that of 
Pififtratus. 


That 
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That he went alfo to-Creet ( 
rec\d. Ephnenidcs ) is evident from 


„ „„ vifit. 
Ipiftle of 


CHAP. IX. 


*w H ; 


7 "Hen Damajius (the fecond was) Ar- 
. / chon, (in the year of the 49Olim- 
piad) all ' the feven received the attribute 
f OMt. 4. of Wife: of thefe was St>/o#,upon whom (t The- 

ntiftius faith, it was conferr’d as an honourable 

* Vit. Sol. title full of dignity: * Plutarch avers that all 

of" them ( except Thales ) were Jo called from 
t Vit- Themift. their skill in civil affairs. And again, ‘tin 
‘ Philofophy Solon chiefly affe£led ( as did like- 
‘ wife moft-of the wife Men ) that part of mo- 
c rality which concerns Politicks; and fpeaking 
‘ of Menejiphilus , c he was not (faith he ) an 
‘ Orator of thofe Philofophers who are called 
c Natural, but embraced that Wifdom which 
‘ teacheth government of a State, and prudence 
‘ in publick A&ions, which he retained as a 
v ‘ Se£t delivered by fucceffion from Solon. Whence 

* Som f Sc ‘ 1 ' ‘ * Mticrobius , inflanceth Solon, as skilful in 

1,1 ‘ that kind of learning which draweth Philofo- 

‘ phy deeper, and eftablifheth a State. 

Hereto may be added his moral Learning, for 
which ( though Socrates reduced it firft to a 
Science, and was thereupon honoured as the in¬ 
venter thereof) the feven were fo famous, that 
fome affirm the Title of Wife was given them 
only for excelling others in a laudable courfe of 
life, and comprehending fome moral Rules in 
^ fhort Sentences; of thefe they had three forts, 
Apothegms, Precepts, and Moniv*. 

* Of his Apothegms "Laertius recites thefe, 
‘Speech is the Image of Aflionj he is a King 
‘ who hath power. Laws are like Cobwebs 
‘ which intangle the leffer fort, the greater break 
‘ through •• Thofe who are in favour with Prin- 
‘ ces relemble Counters ufed in cafting accounts, 

‘ which fometimes ftand for a great number, 
‘ fometimes for a lefler ; fo thofe are fometimes 
‘ honoured, fometimes call down. Being -de- 

* manded how Men might be brought to do no 
‘wrong, if, faid he, they who have received 
‘none, and thofe who are wronged be alike 
‘ concern’d .• Satiety comes of Riches,-contume- 

* ly of Satiety. 

* Vit. Sol. * Plutarch and others, thefe; ‘He conceived 

‘ that City to be bell govern’d, where the Peo- 
‘ pie as eagerly profecute wrongs done to o- 
s f'tt. <■ t hers, as to themfelves. ” Being demanded 
al ”' * how a City might be beft ordered, he anfwer- 

‘ ed if the Citizens obey’d the' Magillrates, 

‘ the Magillrates the Laws ; he affirmed that 
‘ King and Tyrant fhould become moftglorious,) 
‘who would convert his Monarchy to Demo- 1 
‘cracy. He efleemed that Family beft,, 
‘ wherein •’ wealth is gotten not unjuftly, keptj 
‘ not unfaithfully, expended not with repen- 
‘ tance. . . 

' a. is. Ethic. c He defined ‘ the happy thofe who are com- 
r- 9. ‘ petently. furniflied with outward things, a£t 

‘ honeftly, and live temperately 5 which defini. 

‘ tion Ariftotle approves. , 


d He laid, ‘A Common-wealth coniifts. of 4 ckcr. as; 
:wo things. Reward and Punnifhment. •-.**• adKm - 
c ‘ Seeing one of his Friends much grieved, * V.*i. a/.r.-. 

‘ he carried him to the Tower, and defiled 7 - i - 
‘ him to view all the buildings below, which 
‘ obferving the other to have done, now faith 
‘ he, think with your felf, how many forrows 
have heretofore and do at prefent dwell 
under thofe Roofs, and fhall in future Ages; 
and forbear to be troubled at the inconveni- 
‘ ences of Mortality as if thejrwere only yours. 

‘ He faid alio, that if Men fhould bring their 
misfortunes together in one place, every one 
would carry his own home again, rather than 
1 take an equal fliare out of the -common 
‘ flock. 

1 ‘ Being in drinking, demanded by Peri- f stoi. Sm, 
under, whether he were filent through want 34 - 
‘ of Difcourfe, or through Folly, anlwered, 

‘ no Fool can be filent amid ft his Cups, s He s stob. Sam 
‘ laid, that City -was beft ordered, where- 41. 

‘ in the good were rewarded, the bad pun- 
‘ ifhed. 

h ‘ He laid, a Man ought to fear nothing,» s.-. 

‘ but that his end exceed not Philofophy. list: poiyr. 8, 
* Demofibenes recites a Difcourfe which he ? 4 > , , 

ufed to the Judges, in accufing one who had':™'" 111 ' 
moved a pernicious Law, to this effefl; ‘ It is 
‘ a Law generally received in all Cities, that 
‘ he who makes falfe Mony fhould be put to 
‘ Death. Then he demanded of the Judes, 

‘ whether that Law feemed to them juft and 
‘ commendable, whereunto they affenting, lie 
‘ added, that he conceived Mony to be ufed 
‘ amongft Citizens, in refpe£t of private com 
‘ trads; but that Laws were the Mony of the 
‘ Common-wealth : therefore Judes ought to 
‘ punifh thofe, who embafed the Mony of 
‘ the Common wealth much more feverely , 

«tlian thofe who embafe that of private Per- 
‘ fens : and that" they might better underftand 
‘it to he a far greater offence to corrupt 
‘ Laws, than adulterate Coyn 5 he added, that 
‘ many Cities ufe Money of Silver allay’d with 
' Brafs or Lead, without any prejudice to 
themfelves 5 but whofeever fhould ufe Laws 
fo adulterated, could not efcape mine and 
death. 

t: Mimnermus writing thus, u Lecrt. 

From trouble and difeafes free. 

At tbrccfcore years let Death take me. 

He reproved him, faying, 

'By my advice, that mijb extend, 

Nor for his counfel flight thy Friend. 

Alter thy Song , and let it be. 

At foutfcore years let Death take me. 

His moral Precepts are thus delivered by, s . 

1 Demetrius Phalcreus, feme whereof are cited ‘ 
by Laertius. ‘ Nothing too much. Sit not as 5 
‘ Judge ; if thou doft, the condemned will e- 
‘ fteem thee an Enemy. Fly pleafures, for it 
‘ brings forth forrow. Obferve honefty - in thy 
‘ Converfation more fliictly than an Oath. 

Seal Words with filence, filence with op¬ 
portunity. -Lie not, but fpsak the truth. 

Confider on ferious things. Say not ought 
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‘ is j ufter than thy Parents. Procure not Friends 
‘ in hafte, nor procur’d, part with in hafte. 

1 By learning to obey, you ftiall know how to 
‘•command. What forfeiture you impofe c>n 
‘others, undergo your felf. Advife not Citi-j 
‘ Zens what is pleafant, but what ■ is beft. Be 
‘not arrogant. Converfenot with wicked per- 
‘ fons. Confult the Gods. Cherilh tliy Friend. 
‘ Reverence thy Parents. Make Realbn thy 
‘Guide. What thou leeff Ipeak riot.; What 
1 thou knoweft conceal. Be mild to' thofe that 
‘ belong to thee. Conjecture hidden-things from 
* apparent. 

•x. His particular fentence acording to » Dydi- 
.mus and Laertius was, Toothing too much ; ac¬ 
cording to Aufonius,Know thy Jc/fi who aferibes 
thele alio to him. 

" Him I dare happy call whofe end I fee. 

Match with toy like, unequals not agree. 

By fortune guided, none to honour raife 
A friend in private chide , in publick praife ; 
Honours atchiev'd created far exceed 
If fates be fire , what helps it to take heed? 
And if toy lire , there is of fear lefs need. 

Of his atonUo. Laertius- mentions thele. 

Of every Man be careful , left he bear 
A Sword conceal'd within his breafi,, a clear 
AJpetf, and double tongue , a mindfevere. 


How he oppojed Pififtratus, and reprehended J 


Airing the abfence of Solon, the former 
diffention broke forth again in the Ci- 


Ipleafure, feaftlng and rnufick, went to ice T hef- 
Wr.himfelf a£V, as was then the mannerthe 
’lay ended, he went to Tbrfpis, and asked him, 
if he were not afhamed to Ipeak io many, lies 
before fo great an Auditory ? Thcfpis anfivered, 
it was no iliame to aft or lay iuch things in 
jell. Solon ftriking the ground hard ..with his 
iSaff, replyed, but in a ihort tiriie we,’wlio ap¬ 
prove this kind of jell fliall rife if imearneif, 
n our contraQs and trarifin&ioris. r lit fine, he * . 
ibfolutcly forbad him to teach or aTlf rpgcdics,con¬ 
ceiving their falfiiy unprofitable , whereto be dijj'l- 
rniilrated the deceit oj Pililfratus, who foori after 
thaving wounded himfelf, came into the 'Forum 
in a Chariot, pretending to have been-lo ufed' p 
by his Enemies in the behalf of the Common¬ 
wealth, and inflamed the People with much 
rage. Solon coming near to .him,.Son Q?Hippo^ 
crates (faith he ) you aft Homer's Ulyffes' ill,in 
ufing the fame means'to deceive ‘.the Citizens,. , 
wherewith he ( whipping himfelf) deluded the ‘ ‘ 
Enemy. Immediately the People flocked in to 
defend Pififtratus : Arifto mov’d lie might be 
allowed a Handing guard of fifty Men: Solon 
role up to oppofe it, ufing fpeeches, the -efteid 
1 whereof, he afterwards thus exprell in Verie. 

If evil your impieties befit , 

Gods not the Author of thnjc wifi.chiefs call. 

TourJelves the caitfcs, have given power to thofe, 
Who in requital, fei-vitilde impoje. 

Lion whom thefooifteps.ofthe boxptiifte,. 

IVhofe Souls deceit and vanity endue v 

The mails fmooth tongue andfpeechyou only heed. 

But never penetrate into the deed. 


D. I_, . 

ty: Lycitrgtts was head of the Countrymen, I And Thunder doth from radiant lig _ 

Megac fcs of the Maritimes, Pifijlratus of the j The Sea is troubled by the raging Wind, 


’Townfmen, who were molt violent againft 
the rich'-, Solon’s Laws were ftill obferved in- 
the City, but the People aimed at novelty 
and change, not as thinking it moft juft, but 
in hopes to be Mailers of other Men’s goods 
and to fuppreis the adverle party. Solon whilft 
things ftood thus, return’d to Athens, where 
he. was much reverenced and honoured by all, 
but could not Ipeak or aft in publick,through 
the vveaknefs of his Body and Spirits, yet pri¬ 
vately taking every one of the Commanders 
apart, he endeavoured to reconcile their diffe¬ 
rences, wherein Pififtratus feemed' the moft 
ready to be perfwaded, with whom he had -a 
very ancient friendlhip, grounded as well upon 
their kindred, as upon the good qualities of 
Pififtratus, than whom (as Solon ufedtolay)| 
there could not be a Perlon of more worth, if I 
he were cured of his ambition. ! 

t About this time ( according to Plutarch ) j 
which was in the fiftieth Olympiad, Thcfpis 1 
began to prefent Tragedies (which Suidas er- 
roneoully accounts ten Olympiads later, as is 
observed by Meurfius ) the People were much 
taken with the novelty of the thing, for 
yet there were no contentions therein. Solon 
naturally defirous to hear and learn, and by 
reifon of his age indulging more to eaft 


He alfo foretold them the aims of Pififtra- 
ts , in an Elegy to this effefl. 

Vapours condens’d ingender Hail and Snow, 


When not dijlurb'dby that, nothing more kind. 

A City by great Pet fons is orethrown. 

And taught beneath a Atonarchy to groan. 

But feeing the poorer iort much addifted to 
Pififtratus, and tumultuous, the richer afraid, 
confulting their fafety by flight, he retired, 
faying, Athenians , I am wifer than fome, vali- 
anter than others, wifer than thofe who under- 
ftand not the deceit of Pififtratus, valianter than 
thofe who underftand it, yet hold their peace, 
through fear. The Senate being of the fame 
faffion with Pififtratus, find he was mad, where¬ 
to he anfwered, 

A little time will to the people clear 
My madnefs , when'll)'midjl truth/ball appear. 

The People having granted Pififtratus his re- 
queft concerning a guard, queiiion’d not the 
number of them , but conniv’d fo long at 
his preifing and maintaining as many Soul- 
diers as he pleafed , that at laft he pofleil: 
himfelf of the Tower-, whereupon the City . 
being in a tumult, Alegacles, wirh the reft of 
the Alanxonid.c fled. Solon now very old , 
and deftitute of thole that might back him, 
went into the Forum, * armed with a Spear, • 




and Shield,'and made an Oration to the People,] 
partly acciifing them of folly and cowardife, 
partLy inciting them not to forlake their libef 
ty, ufing this celebrious Ipeech,' ‘It had been 
4 far eafier to have fuppreil this Tyranny in the 
‘ growth, but much more noble' to cut it off| 
‘now it is at the hight. No Man daring' to 
hear him, he went home, and taking his Anns, I 
let them in the Street before his Door (Laerti¬ 
us faith, before the Magazin ) laying, ‘ I have 
‘ helped my Country, and the Law as much as 
‘lay in me - ; or as Laertius , ‘O Country, I 
‘ have affifted thee both in Word and Deed. 
Tint arch adds, that from that time; he lived' 
retired’ 1 addifted to his ftudy , and told by ma¬ 
ny th'e' Tyrant would put' him to' Death, and 
demanded wherein he confided lo much, he. 
anlwerpd, ; in his Age: but Laertius affirms' 
(. which\-ieefns truer ) that as loon he' as'had 
lhi'd down his Arms, he f'orfook the Country : 

* Lit. 17. c«p. arid; * A. Gellius , that in the Reign of Scovtus 

2 *- Tullius, Pifijlratus was Tyrant of Athens 

Solon going firft away into voluntary ex 
. ' ile. 


ceitfirl or Falfe , if otherwile, you will live 
with the Athenians, ule your Freedom, 
‘ only deprive not your felf of your Country’ 
‘ for my lake. 

Solon returned this anlwer. 

Solon to Pifijlratus. 

‘ T Believe I lhall not liiffer any harm by 
J. 4 you, for before you were Tyrant, I was 
c your Friend, and at prelent am no more your 
Enemy, than any other Athenian who diflikes 
Tyranny .• whether it be better they be go¬ 
verned by a lingle Perfon, or by a Democra¬ 
cy, let both Parties determine. I pronounce 
you the belt of Tyrants-, but to return to d- 
thens l think not fitting, left I incur blame, 
who fetled an equality in the Athenian Com- 
4 mon-wealth, and would not accept of the 
‘Tyranny-, by returning, I lhall comply with 
‘ thy actions. 

Crcefus alfo lent to invite him, to whom he 
thus anlwered. 


C H A P. XI. 

Horn he travelled into Lydia, and Cilicia. 

S Olon at his departure from Athens , received 
invitations from, many 5 by T bales defired 
to come to Miletus , by Bias, to Priene , by E- 
fimenides , to Gw/,: by Cleobulus, to Lindas, as 
is evident from their feveral Letters to that 
effe£t .• even Pifijlratus prelied him to return 
home by this Epiltle. 

Pififtratus to Solon. 

‘ TVTEither am I the only Perlbn of the 
4 Greeks , nor am I without right to 
‘ the 1 Kingdom I poflels, as being delcended 
‘from Codr us: that which the Athenians, ha- 
‘ ving Iworn to give to Codrus and his’ Heirs, 

‘ took away , I have recovered , no other- 
‘ wile do 1 offend either God or .Man ,. I 
4 take care that the Common wealth be. go- 
4 verne'd according to the Laws you ordained 
4 for the Athenians , and that better than by a 
4 Democracy : I fuffer none to dp wrong, 

4 neither dp I enjoy aiiy priviledges of a Ty- 
4 rant, more than Honour and Dignity, fuch 
4 Rewards only as were conferr’d upon the 
4 antient Kings , every Man pays" the tenth 
4 of his Eftate, not to me, but to the main- 
4 tenance ofpublick Sacrifices, or other charges 
4 of the Common-wealth, or againft time of 
4 War. You I blame not for difcovering my 
4 intents, you did it more in love to the State, 
4 than in hate to me, befides, you knew not 
4 what Government I meant to ellablilh, 
4 which if you had, perhaps you would have 
4 brooked my rule, and not banifhed your felf, 
4 return therefore home, and believe me with¬ 
out an Oath: Solon lhall never receive any 
4 diipleal'ure from Pifijlratus, you know mv ve- 
4 ry Enemies have nor, and if you will vouch- 
4 lafe to be of my Friends, you lhall be of the 
4 firfl, for I never law any thing in you de I 


I Love your humanity towards us, and by 
"‘ Pallas, but that I affeft above all things 
to live upder a Democracy, I fliould much 
fooner choole to live in your Kingdom, than 
at Athens, yvhilft Pifijlratus rules there by 
force, but it is moft pleafing to me to live 
where all things are juft and equal * yet will 
I come over to you, being delirous to become 
your Gueft. 

I Solon upon this invitation went to Sandys, 
where Crcefus (faith Herodotus) received him 
kindly: after the third or fourth day, the Offi¬ 
cers to. Crcefus appointment led him into the 
Treaiunes, to Ihew him all their Greatnefi and 
Riches, when he had beheld all, Crcefus fpoke ' 
thus unto him: 3 Athenian Gueft, becaule we 
have heard much fame of your Wifdom and 
; Experience, having out of love to Philofo- 
phy trayelled into many Countries, I have 
' a defire to enquire of you if ever you faw 
'any Man whom you could call moft hap- 
I py- This he demanded, hoping himfelf to 
be eireemed luch. Solon nothing flattering 
him anfwered according to the truth, faying 
I _ O King, Tellies the Athenian. At whiidi 
’ vpvzc\\_Crafus wondering. Why do you 
1 5 judge Tellies the moft happy ? Becaule ( re- 
’pfed Solon) in a well ordered State, he had 
I ^ Children lioneft and good, and law every 
’ one of thole have Children all living, thus 
having paffed* his life as well as is poffible for 
| Man, he ended it glorioufly .• a fight happen- 
ing between the Athenians and their Neigh¬ 
bours in Eleufis, he came into their fuccour 
, and. putting the Enemy to flight, died nobly, 

I the Athenians buried him in the place where 
he fell, with much honour. Whilft Solon 
recounted the happinefs of Tellur, Crcefus be- 
I ing moved, demanded to whom he affign'd the 
I next place, making no queftion but himfelf 
mould be named a fecond. 3 Celobis(PAxh he)and 
3 Bito, they were Argives by birth, they had 
’ fufficient 
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5 fufficient wherewithal to maintain them- 
3 helves; and withal, fo great ftrength of Bo- 
3 dy, that both were alike victors in the pub- 
3 lick Games, of whom it is thus reported ; 
* the Argives celebrating the Feftival of Juno, 
3 it was neceflary their Mother fhould be drawn 
3 to the Temple by a pair of Oxen, there be- 
' ing no Oxen in the Field ready, thefe young 
3 Men, ftreightned in time , underwent the 
’Yoke, and drew the Chariot of their Mother 
3 forty five Stadia, till they came to the Tem-j 
3 pie-, when they had fo done, in the fight ofj 
3 all the People, they obtain’d the happieft end: 
3 of their days, whereby the God declared it 
3 better for a Man to die than to live ; the Ar -1 
3 gives , preffing about them, the Men applau- 
3 ding the Piety of the Sons; the Women the 
3 happinefs of the Mother ; the Mother her 
3 felt infinitely joyed with the a8:ion, and the 
3 glory thereof; Handing before the Image, pray- 
3 ed the Goddels to give her Sons, C/eobis an'd 
3 Bito , the beft thing that could happen to Man; 

3 after this Prayer, having iacrificed and feafted, 

3 they lay down to fleep in the Temple, and 
3 never waked more, but fo ended their days; 

3 their Images ( as of moft' excellent Perlons ) 

3 were made by the Argives , and let up at Del- 

* phi. Thefe Solon ranked the lecond Degree. 
Hereat Crcefus growing angry; Stranger (laid 
lie ) * doth our liappinefs feem 16 delplcable 
3 that you' will not rank us equal with private 
3 Perfons ? He anfwered, Do you enquire Crce- 
*fus concerning humane affairs of me, who 
3 know, that Divine Providenc is levere and 
3 full of alteration ? In procefs of time we fee, 

* many things we would not, we fuller many 

* things we would not $ let us propofe feventy J 
3 years, as the term of Mans life, which years 
’ confift of twenty five thouland and two liun- L 
*dred days, befides the additional month, if] 
3 we make one year longer than another by 
’ that month, to make the time accord, the 

3 additional months, belonging to tliofe feventy 
’years, will be thirty five, the days of thole 
’months athoufand and fifty, whereof one is 
’ not in all things like another .• 16 that every 
3 Man, O Crcefus , is milerable! you appear to 
3 me very rich, and are King over many, but 
3 the queftion you demand, I cannot relolve, 

* until 1 hear you have ended your days happi- 
3 ly; he who hath much wealth is not happier 
3 than he who gets his living from day to day, j 
’unlels Fortune continuing' all thole good 
3 things to him, grant that he die well. There 
3 are many Men very rich, yet unfortunate, ma- 
3 ny of moderate Eftates, fortunate, of whom 
3 he who abounds in Wealth, and is not happy, 

3 exceeds the fortunate only in two things, the 
3 other him in many; the rich is more able to j 
’latisfiehis defires,’and to overcome great in-1 
3 juries; yet the fortunate excels him, he can- j 
3 not indeed infliffe hurt on others, andlatisfie; 

3 his own defires,'his good fortune debars him 

3 of thefe: but he is free from ills, healthful, 

3 happy in his Children,and beautiful, if to this 
3 a Man dies well, that is he whom you leek, i 

* who deferves to be called happy; before 
3 death he cannot be Ail'd happy, but fortunate; 

:t for one Man to obtain all this is impofli- 
as one Country cannot furnilh it felf 


:£ie. 


3 with all things, lome it hath, others it wants, 

3 that which hath molt is belt; fo in Men, no' 

3 one is perfect; what one hath, the other 
’wants; he who hath-conftantly molt, and at 
’ lalt quietly departs this life, in opinion, O 
’King, delerves to bear that name. In every 
! 3 thing vvemult have regard to' the end, whithef 
13 it tends; for many, to whom God dilpenleth 
all good fortunes, he at lalt utterly lubverts; 

[This Story is related by Plutarch, alfo menti¬ 
oned by Laertius, who adds, that ’ Crafts be- 
’ ing magnificently adorned and feated one his 
’ Throne,, asked him. Whether he bad ever feen 
3 any thing more glorious ? who anfwered, Cocks, 

3 Phcafants, and Peacoks, who are much more 
3 beautiful in their naturalflower. + Solon after f Hereto 
his dilcourfe with Crcefus. , not foothing him, 
or making any etteem of him, was dilmifled,' 
and accounted unwile for neglefting the pre¬ 
lent good in regard to the future. * JEjbp, the * rht. 
Writer of Fables was at that time at Sardis, lent 
for thither by Crcefus, with whom he was much 
in favour; he was grieved to fee Solon fo un- 
thankfully difmilf, and laid to him, Solon, we 
muff either tell Kings nothing at all, or" what 
may pleafe them. No, faith Solon , either no¬ 
thing at all, or what is beft for them. Thus 
was Solon much defjpiled by Crcefus. 

+ * Afterwards Crcefus being taken Prifoner t Hereto 
’ by Cyrus was at his command fettered and fee 
3 upon a great Pile of Wood to be burned.- as 
3 he was in this poflure, it came into his mind 
3 what Solon had divinely laid ro him, that no 
3 living Man is happy; as foon as lie remem- 
3 bred thele words,he fell into a great deietlion 
3 of Spirit, and fighing deeply, named Solon 
| thrice, which Cyrus hearing, commanded the 
'Interpreters to ask upon whom he called; they 
'went ro him and asked, he was blent; at lalt 
prefling him further, he anfwered, Upon hint 
■who Ideftre above all wealth, might have fpoken 
zoith all Tyrants ; notwithftanding, after much 
prenure and importunity , he told them, So¬ 
lon an Athenian came longflnceto him , and be¬ 
holding all his Wealth, valued it at nothing ; 
moreover, that all which he told him had come to 
\pafs, nor did' it more belong to hint than to all 
Mankind , ejpeciallypo thefe who think themfelves 
happy. Whilft Crcefus laid this, the fire began 
’ to kindle, and the outward parts thereof to be 
feized by the flame. Cyrus being informed by 
3 an Interpreter of all that Crcefus had laid, be- 
3 gan to relent; knowing himfelf to be bur a 
Man, who delivered another Man, nothing 
inferiour to him in Wealth, to be burned a- 
3 live/fearing to be punilhed for chat aci, and 
3 confidering that.nothing was certain in human 
affairs, he commanded the fire to be inftamly 
3 quenched,and Crcefus, and thole that were with 
'him to be brought off; •'’whom ever alter as * 
long as he lived, he had in efteem. Thus Solon 
gained praife, that of two Kings, his fpeech 
preferved one, and inftructed the other. 

Plutarch relates this done in the former ten 
years travel of Solon, upon the Sniffling of his 
Laws, whence he maketh an Apology lor the 
incongruity thereof with the rules of Chrono¬ 
logy, which had left needed, if with Laertius, 
he had placed it after Pifljb'atus his ufurpation 
of the Tyranny. 

Laertius 
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Laertius faith, he went from hence to Cilicia , I 
and built, there a City called after him Soleh, \ 
whither he brought alio lome ' few Athenians , j 
whole Language growing corrupt by that of the 
Country, they were faid to lolcecife ■, of this 
is the Etymologilf. doubtlels to be underftood, 
who derives ami aiKav (fo read 

we, not ami s5x«>®- artit.) This is alfo at- 
tefted by Suidas , as a diftinO: relation from 
that of Cyprus yet confirmation whereof Laertius 
adds, the Cilicians were called Solenfes , the Cy- 1 
prians Solti. 
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CHAP. XII. 


_ fiftratus began to Reign •, * Lucian that 

his life extended to a hundred yearsjwith whom 
thole bell agree, who laid ( as Suidas relates ) 
he lived in the fifty ftxth Olympiad'+ but ac¬ 
cording to . Phanias , Pififtratus took the Tyranny' 
upon him , when Comias was Archon , and Solon i 
died, Hegeftracus being Archon , who.fuceeedcd\ 
Comias, which was in the firfi year of the fifty 
fifth Olympiad. IF this later opinion had not 
everywhere taken place of the other, thedila- 
greement betwixt the time of Solon’s Death, 
and Crafts Reign had not been urged by many, 
as an argument again!! the ftory of their meet- 

He died (according to Laertius ) aged eighty 
j. years (being, as * TEH an faith, very decrepit ) 
in Cyprus , ( as is likewife attelfed by ( Valerius 
3 - Maxim ns, and t Suidas ) and left order with 
his Friends that they ihould carry his Bones to 
Salamis , and there cauling them to be burnt, 
icavter the Allies all over the Country ; which 
llory Plutarch (though he counts it fabulous ) 
acknowledged to be attelfed by many’Authors 
of credit, particularly Arijlot/e. 

t Laert ius confirms if by the telfimony of 
Crathms , who makes him lpeak thus .• 1 

The ljland I inhabit, /own 

As fame reports in Ajax Town. 

That defire of knowledge which he ufually 
profefi, continued with him to his end, t con¬ 
firmed the lull day of his life, his Friends fit¬ 
ting about him, and falling into lome difcourle, 
lie railed his weary head, and being demanded 
why he did fo, heanlwered. That when I have 
learnt that, whatfoever it be, whereon you dif- 
pute, I may die. * His Brothers Son finging an 
Ode of Sappho, he delighted therewith, bad 
him teach him it, and being demanded why,. 
that , faid he, I may learn whi/Jl I depart out of l 
this life. 

After his Death, the Athenians ere&ea his 
• Statue in Brafs, before the + checker’d Cloi- 
iler * in the Forum : Another was let up at Sa- 
‘ /amis, hiding (as Demoflhenes and Mfchines 
’ deferibe it ) the Hand .within the Garment, in 
the fame habit wherein he ufed to make! 
Speeches to the Athenians, perhaps the lame' 
that carried-this Inlcription, 


EmbVS alamis, the Perfian pride cafi down , 
And gave to Solon Birth , the Laws renown. 

Laertius bellows this Epigram upon him, 

A Foreign Cyprian fire burned Solon, yet 
Salamis keeps his Bones, their AJhesWheat : 
His-Soul to Heaven mounts with his Laws Jo 
'light 

A burthen they not clog , but help his flight. 


CHAP. XIII. 

His Writings. 

H IS excellency both in Rhetorick and Poe¬ 
try is attelfed by many -. Cicero , t ‘ Be- 1 In Bmtt. 
fore Solon’s time, no Man is recorded for Elo- 
‘ quence. * And again, Lycurgus , and Solon we * DcOratM.i 
‘place in the number of the Eloquent. \\ Dion, 11 0rat - =■• 

‘ Chryfojlom, Arijlides, Lycurgus, Solon , Epa- 
l‘ minondas, and if there be any other of the 
fame kind, ought to be efteemed Philofophers 
in the Common-wealth, or Orators, accord- . 
ingto ingenious true Rhetorick. * Arijlides,* 0 . at Fl 
Solon is faid to have fung thole things which 
concern the Megarcnfes, but neither his Laws 
nor Orations, which fometimes he made for 
the Rich to the Commons, fometimes for the 
Commons to the Rich, did he ling or comprife 
in Verfe, but uled a Rhetorical form, excel- 
lently demonfirating in all thefe, that he de¬ 
fended to be efteemed an Orator and a wile 
Man, having attained both thofe titles and 
faculties. 

As to Poetry, Plutarch avers, ‘ he addiffed 
hiiiifelf thereto from the beginning, not in fe- 
‘rious matters, but ludicrous, ufed (as itfeems) 

1 for his exercife and paftime ; afterwards he 
included many Philolophical Sentences in 
Verfe, and many affairs of State, not in rela- 
lation to Hiftory, but to vindicate his own 
a£tions, fometimes alfo to corre£! and reprove 
the Athenians. Plato faith, ‘ || That at the || in Timm. 
Apaturian Feaft, the Boys ufed to repeat his II 
Poems-, and that if he applied himfelf to no- 
* thing but Poetry as others did, and had finilh- 
‘edthe Fliftory he brought our of Egypt, and 
i‘ had not been conttrained by leditions and other 
;* diftraQlons to lay afide thatlfudy, neither Hc- 
‘ fiod, Homer, nor any of the Poets would 
have been more famous. 

, Of his Writings in Profe, we mull with La¬ 
ertius name in the firft place his 
Laws -, of which already. 

Orations to the People. 

His Poems are cited under that general title 
!by || Phrynicies, their particular fubjecls and,, ~ r , . a 
■ titles thefe, • • Attic. 

Exhortations to himfelf, mentioned by Laer- 
'■is, \\. Arijlides, and Suidas. 

Elegies. ■ !*W *»*«*»- 

Salamis : of which Chap. 2. 

Of the Athenian Common-wealth, which La¬ 
ertius affirms to have extended to two thou- 
land Verles, atcording to t Paufanias, and and + 
i || Philo, Elegiack. L,; 

1 lambicks, mentioned by Laertius, cited by 
Athenxus and Arijlides. 

Epodes, 
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Epodes, .mentioned by Laertius. 

Elegies to King Cypfanor , cited by the _Au 
thor of Aratus, his life. cited 

by Laertius. 

Some, faith Plutarch , affirm, he began to 
reduce his own Laws into Verfe. 

The laft work he undertook was concerning 
the Atlantick fpeech or fable, which beginning 
late, he was deterred by the greatnefs of the 
Work, as Plutarch faith, and prevented by 
Death., • • , 

Bellies thofe Epiftles already alledged, thefe ] 
are preferred alio by Laertius. 

Solon to Pcriander. 

4 ■% k T OUfend me word, there are many who 


Such. fragments of • his Poems ras have been 
hitherto preferved are thus collected. 


Q Prung from Mnemofyne and Jove’s' great line', 
C 5 Pierian Mules, to my prayer incline. 

Grant that my life and actions may call down 
Bleflings fromHeaven,and raife one-Earth renown: 
Sweet to my Friends, and bitter to my Foes,, 
To thefe. my fight bring terror, joy to thofe. 
Riches I wifh, not riches that are plac'd 
In unjuft means, for vengeance comes at laft. 
Riches difpenc’d by Heavens more bounteous 
hand, 

A bafe on which we may unfhaken Hand, 

But that which Men by injuries obtain, ■ 


JL ‘ plot againft you; if you fhould put |That .which by arts and deeds unjuft they, gain 


4 them all to death, it would advantage you 
4 thing; fome one there may be of thole, whom 
4 you fufpefl not, who plots againft you,. .either 
4 fearing himfelf or difdaining you, or defirous, 
e to ingratiate himfelf with the City, though! 
* you have done him no injury; it is belt, if 
4 you would .be free from jealoufie, to acquit! 
‘your felf of the caufe; but if you will con- 
‘ tinue in Tyranny, take care to provide a great- 
4 er ftrength of Strangers than ts in your own 
‘ City; folhall you need to fear no Man, norlj 
4 to put any ’ ’ 


Solon to Epimenidcs. 

4 TVTEither are my Laws likely to benefittliel 
4 Athenians long, nor have you advanta- 
4 ged the City by luftration; for Divine Rights] 
‘ and Lawgivers cannot alone benefit Cities; it 
4 importeth much of what mind they are who 
4 lead the common People; Divine Rights and 
4 Laws, if they dire£l them well, are profitable, 

4 if they direfl them ill, profit nothing nei- 
4 ther are thofe Laws I gave in any better condi- 
4 tion; they who had charge of the Common- 
4 wealth, not preventing Fijifirati/shis ufurpa- 
4 tion of the Tyranny, loft the City, of which, 

4 when I foretold them, I could not bebelie- 
4 ved; the Athenians wou ld rather credit- his 
4 flatteries, than my‘ trujsi"; wKefefore'laying 
4 down my Arms before %ie Magazin, I laid, 

4 that I was wifer than thofe who did not fee 
4 Pififtratus aimed at the Tyranny; and ftouter 
4 than thofe who durft not refill him: they 
4 reputed Solpn a Madman. Laftly, I made 
4 this profeffion, O Country ! behold Solon ready 
4 to vindicate thee in word and deed: they 
4 again efteem'd me mad. Thus I being the j 
4 only Perion that oppos’d Pififlratus, I came 
4 away from them; let them guard him with 
4 their Arms if they pleafe ; for Know (dear’ 
4 Friend ) the Man came very cunningly by the 
4 Kingdom, he complyed at firft with the De- 
4 mocracy, afterwards wounding Iiimfelf came 
4 into Elixir, crying out, he had received thofe 
4 hurts from his Enemies, and required a guard 
4 of four hundred young Men, which they (not 
4 hearkening to me) granted; thefe carried 
4 Halberts after this, hediflblved the popular 
4 Government; truly I laboured in vain to free 
4 the poorer fort from mercenary flavery, when 
' they all now ferve one Pififlratus. 


Comes flowly, fwiftly by revenge purfued. 

And mifery like a clofe fpark include. 

Which foon to a devouring flame dilates, 

Wrong is a weak foundation for eftates. 

Jove doth the end'of every thing furyey 
As fuddaitfyernal blafts chafe clouds away. 
Ranlack tfie bottom of the roaring main. 

Then fwiftly overrun the fertile plain,: 

! Rufflifig the wealthy ears; at laft they, rife . 
To Jove’s high feat, a calm then fmootlls the 
skies. 

The Sun’s rich luftre mildly gilds the green 
j Enamel of the Meads, no Clouds are feen. 

' Such isflove’s heavy anger differing, far 
From Men whole every.trifle leads to.War,: 
They aranot hid for ever, who offend; \ 

In fecret, judgment finds them in the. end.' 
Somp.inthe aftare punifh’d, others late, 

Even he who thinks he hath deluded fate .* 

At laft refents it in juft miferies. 

Which Nephews for their Anceftors chaftife. 

We think it fares alike with good and bad; 
Glory and felf-conceic our Fancies glad 
Till fuffering comes, then their griev'd fpirits 
bleed. 

Who did before their Souls with vain hope 
feed. 

He whom incurable difeafes feize. 

Sooths his deluded thoughts,with hopes of eafe. 
The coward’s valiant in his own efteem. 

And to themfelves, fair the deformed feem. 
They who want means, by poverty oppreft. 
Believe tlienifelves of full eftates pofieft. 

All is attempted, feme new feas explore 
To bring home riches from a foreign ftjore : 
Seas, on wliofeboifterous back fecur’d they ride, 
And in the mercy of the winds confide : 

Others to crooked ploughs their Oxen yoke. 

And Autumn with their plants and lets provoke. 
Some Vulean’s and Minerva’s arts admire. 

And by their harids theirlivelihoods acquire. 
Others the fair Olympian Mules trace. 

And lovely learning ftudioufly embrace. 


With him the Gods converfe, but all the skill 
In Birds or Victims cannot hinder ill. 

Some to Peonian knowlege are inclin’d. 

Nor is the power of Simples uiiconfin’d. 

The finalleft hurts fometimes increafe and rage. 
More than all art of Phyfick can affwage ; 

Some- 
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Sometimes the fury of the worft difeale. 

The hand by gentle ftroking will appeale. 

Thus good or bad arrives as fates defign, 

Man cannot what the Gods difpenc’d decline. 1 
All a&ions are uncertain, no Man knows 
When he begins a Work, how it (hall dole. 
Some, who their bufinefs weigh with prudent 
care. 

Oft of the iffue incercepted are: 

Whilif others who have rafhly ought defign’d, 
An end fuccefsful of their labours find. 

There is no bound to thofe who wealth acquire. 
For they who are polled of mod, defire 
As much again, and. who can all content. 

Even thofe full bleffings which the Gods have 
lent, 

Man varioufly to his own harm applies,- . 
Whom Jove by means as various doth chaftife. " 

Again. 

O Ur City never cm fubverted be 
By Jove or any other Deity : ^ 

For Pallas eye furveys withpious cafe 
The Walls , which by her hand protested are-. 

Jet the Inhabitants of this great To Aw, 

Fondly inclin'd to wealth , Will'throw it down ■, 
And thofe unjuft great Berfons who are bent 
Others to wrong , themfelves to difcontent j . 

For their infattate fancies have not power 
T ’enjoy theJ'weetnefs of the inftanthour. 

But by all wicked means , intent or gain f 
From hallowed, nor from pubiick things refrain. 
Riches by theft and cozenage to. poffefs , 

The facred bounds of juftice. they tranfgrefs. 
Who /ilent fees theprcfent, knows the paft , 

And will revenge thefe injuries at left : : 


Caufng a carelefs rupture in the State, 

And all our liberties Jhall captivate. 

Roufe War from his long j.lumber, who the flower 
Of all our youths Jhall bloodily devour. 

For Cities which injurioujly oppofe 
Their Friends, arej'oon invaded by their Foes. 
Thefe are the common evils : of the poor 
Mary tranfported to a foreign Shore , 

To bondage there , and fetters jhall be fold. 

Each private Houfe tbusjhares the publick fate , 
Nor can exclude it with a barr'd up gate 5 
For fcaling furioufly the higher walls , 

On thofe whom beds or corners hides it falls. 

My Soul, Athenians, prompts me to relate 
What mtferies. upon injuftice wait: 

But juftice all things orderly deflgns. 

And in ft rid fettersthe unjuft confines. 

What's four, fhefweetens, and allays what cloys . 
Wrong fhe repels , ill iri the growth deftroys , 
Scftens theftubborn, the unjuft r forms. 

And in the ftate calms all/editions ftorms :. 
Bitter diffention by her reign firppreft. 

Who wifely governs all things for the be ft. 


Another. 

N O Man is blejfcd, bad is every one 

That feels the warmth of the all-feeing 
Sun. 

' ’ Another. . 

L Et me not die unpiti'd, every Friend 

With fight and tears my lateft hour at - 
tend. 
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CHILD. 


Chiton bis Life. 


9 * {^HHon was a Lacedemonian, Son of Da- 

m. 23. vv magetus , corruptly termed in \Stobeua, 

Pages. He was eminent among the Greeks for 
two Predictions. 

The firft to Hippocrates* to whom ( being a 
pnvate Per/onfhappened a great prodigy at the O- 
lympickGames : having preparedan Offering,and Country-Men 
filled a Cauldron with Ylefh and Water, it boiled 1 ^ • T 
over without Fire-. This portent C\v\on(accident¬ 


ally prefent) beholding, advifedhim that he Jhould 
not take a Wife by whom he might have Ijfue-, that 
j if he had one, he Jhould put her away, and if a 
\Son, turn him out of Doors : Hippocrates not 
\ following this advice, brought up his Son Pififtra- 
tus, who in the /edition of the Maritimes and 
Country-Men at Athens, thofe led by Megad.es, 
the/e by Lycurgus, jlirred up athirdi'alhon, and 
\gained the Tyranny. 

\Ue 
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t He was much renowned alfo for bis Prediffi- 
on concernmg Cythera, a Lacedaemonian Ifland-, 
examining the Situation thereof, would to God ) 
{/aid he) it had never been ; orfince it is, it 
might be Jwallowed up by the Sea, and wifely i 
did he forfeelD3.max3.vos a Lacedaemonian exile, I 
counfelled Xerxes to feizc upon that Ifland', which 
advice if he bad followed, would have ruined all] 
Greece. His words (according to a. Herodotus) 

!5-were thefe •• Ton may effett your dejires if you 
fend three hundred Ships to the Lacedaemonian 
Coaft -, there lies an Ifland named Cythe¬ 
ra, of which Chilon , a Perf on of great eft Wif-\ 
dom. among ft us , faid, it were bet ter for the Lace¬ 
daemonians that it were under Water than a- 
bove : He, it feems , expelled from it fome fuch 
thing as I am now going to declare , not that he 
forefaw your Navy , but doubting any in the fame 
kindPet your Men iffueout of this Ifland upon 
the Lacedaemonians, to ftrike them into terror. 
b Afterward, in the time of the Peloponeflan 
War, Nicias taking the Ifland, placed fome 
Athenians therein, who much infefted the La¬ 
cedemonians. 

Laertius faith, that he was old xn the fifty 
fecond Olympiad , at what time Efop flourifhed-. 
that he was Ephorus in the fifty fixth. (Cafaubon 
reads the fifty five) but Parophila (contmueth 
Laertius)faith in the fixtb, he was firft Ephorus, 
when 'Euthydemus was Archon 0 as <Soficrates alfo 
affirms , and firft appointed the Ephori to be'joy ti¬ 
ed with Kings, which Satyrus faith, was the Injtt- 
tution of Lycurgus. Hence it is doubtful whe- 
ther Chilon was Ephorus in the fixth Olympi¬ 
ad, or in the fifty fixth 5 the latter is more 
probable, in as much as he bore that office when 
Euthydemus was Archon at Athens, which was 
in the fifty fixth Olympiad, as appears by the 
Marmot- Arundelianum , where for 'EvUvJf* js 
corruptly read <n dip.* rendred Archonte popte- 
lo. But it is likewife true that the Ephori 
were firft Created about the fixth Olympiad, 
when Polydorus and T bcopompns were Kings of 
Lacedtemon , a Hundred and thirty years after 
Lycurgus, asPlutarch fin his Life affirms,)from 
which time there were five annual Ephori 
chofen in Lace demon, whereof the firft is called 
indtv/ji©-, becaufe the Year had its denomina¬ 
tion from him: The firft of the firft Ele&ion 
. was c Hiatus ; Chilon in the fifty fixth Olym- 
' ‘ piad was the firft of the five of his year ; 
which might perhaps give the occafion of the 
Miftake to them, who take him to be the firft 
b. , of that Inftitution, of whom is * Scaligcr. 

‘ How he behaved himfelf in this Office, 
may be gathered from his Speech f to his Bro¬ 
ther,difpleafedthat himfelf was not Ephorus at the 
fame time-. I can bear Injuriesfdith he you cannot, 
cap.-}. He was lo juft in all his aHions, e that . in 
his old Age he profefled he never had done 
any thing contrary to the Confcience of ah’up¬ 
right Man, only that of one thing he was 
• doubtful f having given Sentence againft his 
Friend according to Law , he advifed his 
- Friend to appeal from him ( his Judge ) 16 to 
- s _ preferve both his Friend and the Law h A. 
’ ’’ Gellius relates it thus •, ‘.when his Life. , drew 
‘ towards an end, ready tp.be feizedby death, 
‘ he fpoke thus to. his : Friends about him: 
1 My Words and Actions ifl this long term of 


years, have been (almoft all) fuch as I need 
not repent ofj which perhaps you alfo know ’ 
‘ truly even at this time I am certain, I never 
‘committed any thing , the remembrance 
‘whereof begets any. trouble in me, unlels 
‘ this one thing only, which whether it were 
done amils or not, I am uncertain I fat 
with two others as Judge upon the Life of 
j‘ my Friend; the Law was fuch, astheper- 
‘ Ion muft of necelfity be Condemned; fo that 
|‘ either my Friend muft lofo his Life, or fome 
‘deceit be ulei towards the Law: revolving 
‘many things in my Mind for relief of a con¬ 
dition 16 defperate, I conceived that which 
I put in pra£tice to be of all other themoft 
eafie to be born: Silently I condemned him, 
and perlivaded thofe others who judged to 
abfolve him: Thus prelerving (in fo -great 
a bufinels) the duty both of a Judge and 
Friend ; but from that aft I receive this trou- 
i‘ ble, that I fear it is not free from perfidiouf 
j‘nels and guilt, in the fame bufinefs, at the 
'‘lame time, and in a publick affair, to per- 
fwade others, contrary to what was in my 
‘ own judgment belt. 


CHAP. II. 

His Moral Sentences, \ Precepts , and Verfes. 

O F his Apothegms, thefe are remembered 
by Laertius j he faid ‘ Providence of fu- 
‘ ture things colleHed by reafon, is the vertue of 
j‘ a Man. Being demanded wherein the Learned 
‘ differ from the Unlearned ? He anlwer’d in a 
; good hope:What is hard? to conceal fecrets,to dif 
' pole of leilure well ■, and to be able to bear an 
‘Injury. 

* Being invited to a Feaft by P eriander, (with “ Vhtfch 
the reft of the wife-men ) he would net pro- ww 
mile to come before he knew wha: other 
company would be there, faying, c Man 
is necefiitated to brook an ill Companion in a Ship 
at Sc a,or in a Lent in a Camp-, but to mix indiffe¬ 
rently with all forts of People at a feaft is indif- 
cretion. Upon the fame occafion Plutarch recites 
thele Sentences of his ; APrince muft not think 
upon anytranfitory mortal things,but only upon the 
eternal, a?td immortal. Lhat Common-wealth is 
beft where the People mind the Law, more than 
the Lawyers. A Family muft refemble as much as 
\poflible a City govern’d by a King. b Hearing a bPlllt _ dc 
Manfay he had no Enemy, he asked him if he had m a. 
ary friend -, conceiving Love and Hate neceffa- 
~ily muft follow one another. 

His moral Precepts are thus delivered by 
Demetrius Phalerius. Know thy felf. Speak ■= stobflmai' 
not much in thy drink,for thou wilt tran/greJs-,(oi 
as Laertius, rule thy tongue, efpecially at a 
ftzd&fThreaten not free perfons,for it isnotjuft. 

(Laertius, Threaten none, for that is like a 
Woman) Speak not ill of thy Neighbour if thou 
doft, thou Shalt hear what will trouble thee: Go 
J,lowly to the feafts of thy friends, fwjftlytvibeir 
Misfortunes -, (Laertius, go more readily to a 
Friend in adverfity than in profperity.) Cele¬ 
brate Marriage frugally. Speak well of. the'Dead. ■ 
Reverence thy Elder ; (Laertius honour Age)Atoi? 
him who is inquifitive info the bufinefs of others. 

Prefer lofs before unjuft pain (for that ( adds 
1 Laertius) 
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~Laertius) brings grief but once, this for ever) 
Deride not the unfortunate. If thou art ftrong.be- 
have thy felf mildly, that■ thou mayft rather be 
ref pelted- than feared (Laertius, of thy Neigh¬ 
bours, Learn to) Order thy Uoufe well. Let not 
thy Tongue run before thy Mind. Bridle'thy An¬ 
ger. Covet not Impolfibilities. In the way haften 
not forward. Shake not thy Hand (Laertius, in 
Difcourfe ) for it is like a Mad-matt. Obey the 
Laws. Be reconciled to thofe who have wronged 
you , but revenge Contumelies. To which Laertius 
adds thefe. To preferve thy J'clf. Hot to hate 
Divination , make ufe of 42 utetnefs. 

:af. <1 Pliny fpeaking of Authority, laith, that 
Men ranked Chilon amongft Oracles, confccrating 
three precepts of his at Delphi, in Golden letters, 
which are tbefe : Every Alan to know himfe/f, 
and to define nothing too much ; the Companion 
of anothers Money andftrije is m'tfcry. 

• He-only kept within bounds the two moll 
fierce affeflions of the Soul, Love,; and Hate, 
laying, Love with Jitch limitation, as if hereof- 
ter you might chance to hate : hate Jo far, as that 
perhaps you might hereafter love. 

Aufonius alcribes to him the effect of theft 
Verfes: 

c Me,may the mean not fear, nor great defpife, 

* Have death and health alike before thy Eyes. 
‘ The benefits thou giveft remember never, 

‘ Of thofe thou dolt receive, be mindtul ever. 

‘ Learn of thy felf and Friend f orecome crols 

* Fate, 

‘Age, Youth reftmbling, is a light Eftate, 

‘ Youth, Age refembling, is a greater weight. 

His particular Sentence was. To afurety, lofl 
is near. 

Of his ‘ Ali>sura, 'Laertius mentions this as moll 
eminent. 

Gold’s Worth we by the Toucbftone find. 

Gold is the Toucbftone of the Mind. 


' He asked JEfop what Jupiter was doing, f 
ivho anfwered, pulling down the high, _and 
raifin'g'The low. “ 


H Is died (according to * Hcrmippus) at*•£*«*. 

pfa,‘ 'embracing his Son Vfttor in the 
Olympick Games, of the Cxftus, the weak- 
nels of his'.Age overcome with excels of Joy ; 
all who.were prefent at that great Afiembly, at¬ 
tended on his Funerals, as is affirmed by b Pliny*> Lii - 7- 
and Laertius, who'hath this Epigram upon him, ?2 ‘ 

To t he llluftrious PoIlux TWtr I pay. 

That ChilcnV i on the Olive bore away. 

The father, died o're joy’d his Child to fee 
So Crotvn’d: a happy Death ! fuch bejalnte. 

Upon his Statue this Inlcription. 

The birth of Chilon Warlike Sparta grac'd. 

Who of the feven, in the firft rank was plac’d. 

• He was Ihorf. -in Speech, whence AriJla cLitcrt - 
goras calls that manner of fpeaking Chilonian : 
d Aufonius alfo alludes, here to in the Speech lie' 1 L «dSept. fop. 
makes under his name. 

• He writ Elegies’.extending almoll to two, Liat _ 
hundred Verfes: there’ is likewife an Epillle of 
his extant to this effefl. 


‘ 'V7'OU lend ni^word of an Expedition you 
c 1 • are preparing againft Foreigners, intend. 
6 ing to' go in Period with your Army: a Mo- 
‘ narch,I think hath little fafety even at home. 


bias 
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Pittacus bis Life. 


I i T ACL T S was of Mitclene (the chief 
t ity of L.esbos') Son of Caictts , * or (ra - 
llyrrhadius , a Thracian , his Mother a Lcf- 
born in the thirty ILcond Olympiad. 
a t tins faith.he Hourilitcd inthe forty lecond 
ipiad ; * at that time he gave tellimony of 
rear courage and love to his Country, in 
>g (aflifled by the Brethren of Alcceus the 
).'I k'/,Tyrant of Lesbos and Milelene. 
P itucits grown eminent by this a£lion, 
by the Mitclencans made General, and 
Tub a Heel againji the Athenians , with 
n they had a long conteft concerning the 


Aebillxan Field ; the ground of their difference 
this : c Pififtratus took Sigeum by force from the ‘ H/mbs-M 
Mitelenarans, andfettled there (as King) Hegefi- 
ftratus his natural Son , by an Argive Woman,who 
kept it,not without much difpute for betwixt the 
Mitlcnacans and Athenians there was a long War-, 
thoj'e Jollying out of t he Achillaean Town,thqfe out 
of Sigaum : d thofe lay claim to the Town , 
as built by ArohcenaUes of Mitelene , of the 
Stones of old Troy (for the Lesbians challeng’d 
the greateft part of Troas as their Hereditary 
right, where they had built many Houfes, 
fome laith Strabo , Handing at this Day, others 
demolifhed) 
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* Herod, im- demolilhed) ' thefc oppqfed their claimfeUedg. tenufe tliefr Hlaha aboundedf iW-WShe. His 
' ing the JE oltans bad no more right to. this Ilian oifuffiexerdfe,- ebdfr whilft he iVas iCitij-i fas 

Country tbanthemfelver or any other of the Greeks, T?/AwrMx affirms) was to grin'd'Gdfel fcftedhT 
wm>ajfijted Menelaus t&the recovery.of Hellen -ing-Tt-d' healthful Exercife, mhbk’ , ckffiffidfidih& 
r Strab. Lucre . f The Athenians fent thither as General, Phry- a-Mill,fhatin fo little room, it iiteffied eSer- 

no, a tall rebuff Perfon, who had been Viftor rife to-many. There was a Song Addled-for .. „ 
in all the Olympick Exercifes ; perhaps the that reafon 0 f which Thales-* affiriiis 

lame whom Enjcbtus names in the thirty fixth he heard a She-llave in Lesbos fing ffie teginningj-^ j 
s Stmt:. Inert. Olympiad, s Pittacus having beenfeveral times as the ground which was thus. • — - 
worfted in Battle, at left challengedPbxyno to fin- c X ■■ , .’ , 

gle Combat, andmet him being armed with the ' c S? r WJs.’ & nn< i 1 FY. amain, - 
Weapons of a Fi/herman, hiding a Net under his <. bftPiltacns thutL<;j/iMy King- ; 

Shield, therewith catching Phrytio fuddenly, he To grind doth qot dlldain. 
flew him with his Trident and Doggery and by Being well in" years, f 'he was conflrained to 
his Death recovered the Field. From this lira- take upon himfe|f the" leading of an Army, 
tagemof Pittacus , was derived the like kind of whereupon he iaidi, Itlisflard to be good - which’ 
Fighting among the Roman Gladiators, called f Simonides meriti'OriSyfaying, . ft 1 1 He 

In Return. ■ fcBut this War ended not ib; until at laft The * lttaceian P*sma:is. , L .., 

; snnl. Laert. both Parties referred themfelves unto Periander, Plato allb remembers it in his Protagoras 
Herod. $.95. 1 chufing him Umpire • he awarded that each (where Simonides reproves Pittacus for lay ing,it 
fide Ihould keep what they were in pofleflion is hard to continue good* which he affirms td 
m strni. of, whereby S'tgeum fell to the Athenians. m fie eafie, but to become good, hard ( wherein he 
Demetrius argues Timxus of faljhood, for af differs irom Laertius's expreflion of it..! . 
finning Periander budt Achilleum (afma/lTown, t He continued in the Government, of the f Ue 

where was the Tomb of Achilles) in oppofition to Kingdom ten Years ; * Valerius Maximus’Mxh * & ' 5 ‘ 
the Atlienians, of Ilian Stones, and thereby to on, y us long as the War with the Athenians con- 
have i?A/ sy/P ittacus: but neither zoos it built ofjuch corning Sigeum lifted, but afterwards asffoon as 
Stones (faith Strabo) nor zoos Periander r/jf joun- Peace was obtained by Vitlory (having in this time 
der: how could he be chofe Arbitrator, whofe fettled the affairs of the Common-wealth) he 
Actions bad’declared him an Enemy ? laid it down, notioitlftanding the M'itelehxans 

'Laert. "Hereupon Pittacus was highly honoufed cne d out to the contrary, left he Should continue 

Arift.polit. 3. by the Mitelcmcans, who 0 being infefted by ba- P»rd of the Citizens longer than tbenecejjitici of 
14- nijhed Pcrfons, under the leading of Aiitimenides, the Kingdom required, and lived ten years'after 

ritlMilx6 and Alcxus the Poet) "either in obligation to a private Perlon. 

‘ ' ‘ 5 ‘ his merit, or confidence in his Equity, by their ‘ He went to 5 W/ir,at what timefas fome lay Hired 

free'Votes , (though AIcxus deny it A inflated though others apply it to Bias) Crcefus having 


\J Ult ‘ free'Votes ,, (though AIcxus deny it J inflated c though others apply ’it to Bias) Crcefus having 
Jr i/?.M3i>4. himin th e Tyranny;' with many Acclamations of ‘ madetlie Grecians in Afta tributary, had given 
■ Praift’, and a great concourfe of People ( as is ‘ order for the building of a Navy to invade the 
mahifefl from A/caws, who lor that - jealon re- 6 Hlanders: as foon as he came thither Crafus 
' rnt de ma -prehends them.) ' They alfo with general ‘ asked him what News from Greece > He by his 
h- Herod. La- confent offered him great Gifts, and bad him ‘anfwer, diverted the King from going forward 
at.Suid. take that Field Which he recovered from the c with his building Ships: the Iflanders faith he 

Citizens as much as he would. He darting his ‘ have bought a world of Hories, intending an 

Spear, demanded only fo much as that had paf- ‘ Expedition againfl Sardis - and Crafus tbink- 

fed over; which he dedicated, to Apollo, called ‘ ing he had fpoken truth, anfwered, I Wiflithe 

feven to the time of Plutarch, and Laertius)the ‘ Gods would put it in their minds to come againfl 

• Laert. Pittacxan Field. « Sojicrates avers, he took ‘ the Lydians on Hojle-back-, he replied,It is not 

part of it for himlelf, faying , The half was c without reafon, great King, that you with and 

“ more than the whole; „ Thus he diverted his ‘ hope to catch the Hlanders on Horle back in the 

Mind from the Gift, conceiving it not fitting to di- ‘Continent; and what think you the Iflanders wifli 
minijh the glory of the Vertue , by the greatnefs c more,than (hearing your preparation to fetouta 
v . M of the Reward. ‘ Navy againfl them) that they may catch the Lv- 

1 “• 4 ‘ 1- ‘ Being pofleffed of this Power, he Ihewed the ‘ dians upon theSea,and revenge the caule of thole 

‘moderation wherewith his Breaft was furnilh’d, ‘ inland Grecians whom you liavereduced tofer- 
c towards AJaeus the Poer, who had behaved') ‘vitudeO-ayi/j much delighted with this Speech 
‘ himlelf pertinacioufly againfl him, with bitter ‘ and difiwaded ffor it feemed to him he Ipoke 
‘ hate and Icurrilous vvff (whereof lee many in- ‘ very ingenioufly)ftom building a navy,gave it o- 
c fiances in Laertius , ) Pittacus only inform’d ‘ ver,and contrafled amity with the Ionian Hlands- 


‘him how able he was louppieas mm. CHAP Tf 

During his Government, he made many. 

2- Laws , one whereof is mentioned by * Cicero , moral Sentences Precepts , and Verfes. 

forbidding Any Alan to go to the funeral of fuch /YF his Apothegms, Laertius recites thele. 
l2 as he was not King to. Another by s Ariftoile, ‘ The Gods themfelves cannot refiflnecef- 

’ that whofoever being drunk,[houldftrike any Man, ‘ fity. Power Ihews the Man. Being on a time 
Should pay double as much as if he hadbeenfiber ; ‘ demanded what is befi,he anfwered. To do the 
or as Laertius delivers it yahofoever offended, be- ‘ prelent; well. To Crcefus, who asked Which was 
ing drunk, ftiouldpay. a double forfeit-, which he ‘the greateft Government? That of various 
did to reftrain the Alitdenceans from dmkennefs. Wood ffaith he) meaning the Law (carved^ in 

wo'o'den 


oopprefs him. I 
t, he made many.I 


• Laws , one whereof is mentioned by * Cicero, 
forbidding Any Mantogo to theiuncral of fuch , 
2 as he was not King to. Another by » Ariftotle, 
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‘ wooden TabiesTo a Phocaan \who laid, I muft. 1 
4 leek an honeft Man : though you feek much,! ‘ 
'«• (faith he)y.ou (hall not find him. To fome who- 
‘ demanded what was moft pleafing, he anfwer’d,] 

1 Tirne, :,He laid it was the-part of wife Men to 1 
1 forlde inconveniences , and prevent thejn.be- 
c fore they came; of valiant Men, to order themj 
r ‘ well when they come. 

'• Jp Add : thefe from tP hit arch, 1 . That Prince is- hap- 

4 py,who can make his Subjefif afraid not ofhim,' 

4 but for him.That Commonwealth is belt order-1 
4 ed,where the wicked have ho Command, and 
‘ the good have.That Houfe is beft ordered,which 
‘ needs nothing either of ornament or neceffity. | 

'• * He counlelled Peri under to lhun drunken-1 

nefs and'excels in teafting,\Tcft he lho.uld be 
• • known to be what he was,-not what he leemed. 
fToa young Man asking his advice con¬ 
cerning Marriage, what directions he gave, is 
thus expreft by Callimachus. 1 

‘ An Acarntan Stranger Pittacus. 

4 Hyrrhndius Son of Leftbos queflion’d thus ; 
k ‘ Father, a double March is offered me -, 

1 The birth and means of one with mine agree 
‘ The other far exceeds me, which is belt ? 

4 By your Advice my aim lhall be addrelt. 

4 Lifting his Staff, (his Ages foie defence) 

‘ He pointingfaid,go fetch advice from thence; 

‘ (There, ha efpi’d fome boys by chance at play, 

‘ As they were whipping Tops along the way) 

* Follow their fteps faith he. When nigh he drew., 

4 He heard them fay, an equal-take, to you 
‘ By which direaion guided, he forfook 
‘ The richer Fortune, and the equal took 5 
4 Be you <ms he) by this wifeCounfel led, 

‘ And take an equal to your Marriage-Bed. 

Whither JEJchylus ( as is oblervd by his 
Scholiaft) alluded laying. 

4 Wife, truly wife was he 
. ‘ Who firft Sententioufly 
4 His Judgment thus expreft, 

4 An equal Match is belt. 


His moral Precepts are thus collected by 

* Demetrius' Phalereus, 4 Know opportunity ; 

‘ what thou intended, fpeak not before thou 

* doft it, for being fruftrate of thy hope, thou 
< W ilt be derided. Ufe thy Friends. What 
4 thou tak’ft ill in thy Neighbour, do not thy 
4 felf. Reproach not the unhappy , for the] 
‘Hand of God is on them. Reftore what is 
4 committed to thy Truft. Bear with thy Neigh¬ 
bour. Love thy Neighbour. Reproach 

c t hv Friend, though he recede from thee 
C little -, nor wifh well to thy Enemy ; it is 
C eainft Reafon. It is hard to forelee the fu- 
4 ture, what is pall is certain what is to come 
4 obfcute. The Earth is faithful, the Sea faith- 
c lefs ; Gain infatiable. Acquire Honefty ; feek 
c Obfequioufnefs love Difcipline, Temperance, 

4 Prudence, Truth, Faith, Experience, Dexterity. 

' Society, Diligence, Oeconomy,and Piety. 

Auftonius cites thefe as his ; 

4 None know to fpeak who know not to refrain,! 
‘ One good Man’s praife ’fore many ill mens gain. 

‘ He’s mad who envies in the happy, pride; I 
4 Or grief in the unhappy doth deride. 


Who makes a Law muft not that Law tranfgrels: 
Purchafe all Friends thou canft in happinefs. 

And to the feweft truft.an thy diftrels. 

+ Of his'- A JbfM*, thefe- were moft celebriotis.. + Lacrt - 
Who hath a Quiver and a Bow, 

Againft a wicked Man Jhould go , 

Whofe doubtful Tongue never expreft , 

The faithlefs meaning oft his Brea ft. 

His particular Sentence was,fC now Opportunity. 

CHAP. Ill- 

His Death , Brother, Wife,. Son, Writings. 

* TTE lived to a full’Age, above Seventy f 
JTi Years, or (following the account of 
Suidas for his BirrhJ Eighty, f Lucian exceeds; + 
who reckons him amongft thole who lived one 
Hundred years; for he f died when Ariftoine-x- Laertt 
nes was Archon, in the third Year of the fifty 
fecond Olympiad : Upon his. Monument t this 
Epitaph, ‘ :, 

Weep Ciiizens,as facred Lesbos weeps 
for Pittacus ; this Tomb his Afttes keeps: " 

He had a Brother, who dying without Iflue, 
his Eftate devolved to Pittacus ; whereupon, re-, 
fufing the Wealth Crafti/s offered him, he faid, 
he had more by half than he defired. 

He Married a Wife of Birth higher than him- 
ielf. Sifter to Draco, Son of Pent hilus ^ Jhe-be- • 
haved her felf Imperioufly towards Ifitn; where-^ ■ . 
, of * Plutarch gives this Inftance, Having invited t iU 

! fome friends,/he came in and overthrew the Ta■ 
ble ; he feeing his Guefts troubled,/aid, * Each oft 
’■you hath fome Misfortune fie is happieft who hath 
■ no more tbanthis. . Laerti us faith . The-Advice 
he gave concerning equal raurriage ( Chap 2.) 

—as out of refentment of his own Troubles. 

* He had a Son named Tyrrhene, who at Cu- ' 
ma Jit ting-in a Barber's Shop (as was ufed a- 
mongft the Ancients, by. fuch as loved to dif- 
courie of News) was cafually killed by a Brajier 
with a Blow of a Hatchet-, ihe Cuirieans took 
the Offender and fent him to Pittacus ; he being 
informed oft the Accident, fet him at liberty 2 fay- 
ing. Pardon is better than Penitence. 


Of his Writings Laertius mentions, 

aA ufoV, already cited. 

Elegies amounting to 600 Verfes. 

Of Laws- in Profe •, directed to his own 
Countrymen. 

Epifiles of which this is preferved 
Pittacus to Creefus. 

4 You command me to come to Lydia to be- 
4 hold your Wealth; without fight whereof 
‘ I can eafily believe the Son of Alyattes, to 
4 be the richeft of Kings, and therefore need 
4 not in that refpeft go to Sardis it for I want 
4 not Gold, but have enough even tor my Friends 
4 all'o -, yet I will come to you to enjoy your 
4 Converfation as a Gueft. 

* There was another Pittacus, called the Lef 
fer, a Lawgiver; mentioned by Phavorinus * Laa-t. 
and Demetrius. 
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CHAP, t 

Bias bis Life. 


*TTtIA S was of Priene , Son of Tut amis-. 

IJ lome affirm he was rich, others that he 
had no Eftate, tat lived as an Inmate. Satyrus 
ranketh him firft of the feven wife f Men ; the 
occafion whereby that Title was conferred on 
him, was this ; he redeemed fome Captive 
Meffenian Virgins, brought them up as his 
Daughters, gave them Portions, and lo lent 
them back to their Parents: A Tripod being 


afterwards found at Athens (as was related in 
the Life of Thales , the Place only different) 
with this Infcription in Gold, To the Wife. 
Thefe Virgins (as Satyrus affirms) or (as Pha- 
nodkus) their Father came into the Congre¬ 
gation, and pronounced Bias Wife , decla¬ 
ring what he had done for them: Hereupon 
the Tripod was lent to him, which Bias be¬ 
holding , averred Apollo to be the moft wife, 
and 
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BIAS. 


• Part j_ 


and would not accept 

cated it to Hercules -, — 

lcended from the Theban Colony, lent 
Priene. . 

That he made good this attribute, there are I 
many Inftances ; t Aylattes befieging Priene, 
Bias turned out of the Town two exceeding fat. 
Mules, which coming to the Camp, Crtefus 
...wondered to * fee their Plenty extended to the 
K «,very Bealls, and defirous of reconcilement, 
134-fent a Meflenger to them. . Bias caufing many ^ 
heaps of Sand to be made, and covered over] 
with Wheat, Ihewed them to the Meflengers, 
.whereof Alyattes informed, was more dagei 
of Peace than before, and lent immediately to' 
defire Bias to come to him; but I (anfwered | 
he) wifh Alyattes may feed on Onyons, mean¬ 
ing to Weep. ' . 

. 7. i Some alcribe it to Bias, the diverfion of I 
Crtefus his Expedition again!! the Greek Illands, 
by others imputed to Pittacus related 
Life. 

70; * Cyrus having taken Crtefus, fent an Army 

againlt the Grecians ; the Ionians much trou¬ 
bled, alfembled at the Panionium, where Bias 


fome affirm he dedi- . paufe, recollefting himfelf,and having whilper- 
T bebes, as being de -1 ed to C/eobulus who lac next him. ‘ What 
^ •- — --‘‘(faith he) Naucratites , Amajis, who com- 

' mands fb many Men, and poflefleth fo ex¬ 
cellent, a Country, will he for a few obfeure 
‘contemptible Villages, drink up the Sea? 
‘ Bias ffiiirh Niloxemts ftnilins) conlider. as 


gave 5 them Wild Advice, which had they fol- 

P_ S \ mi.rt.t- IlJVP 


been the happieft of all the Greeks : He coun- 
lelled them to joyn together in one .Fleet, to 
Sail to Sardinia, and there build one City com- 
mon to all the Ionians -, whereby they might 
preferve themfelves from Bondage, happy in! 
pofieffing an Ifland far greater than all the reft, 
and commanding them j but if they continued 
in Ionia, there was no apparent hope of Li¬ 
berty. This Advice was,, juftified, the tomans 
' being fubdued. 

•2- ‘ f Bias (his Country Priene invaded by Ene- 

‘ mies, all, whom the Cruelty of War fuffer’d to i 
‘ efcape, dying away laden with the moll preci¬ 
ous of their WealthJbeing demanded whyilie 
‘carried none of his Goods with him. I (faith 


Bias (faith Niloxemts finding) conlider, 
if he meant to do it, how it might be ei- 
fe&ed. Bid the AEthiopian (replied Bias) 
withhold the Rivers from running into the 
Sea, until he hath drunk off that which is 
now Sea -, for the Impofition concerns that 
only which is fuch atprefent, not what lhall 
be hereafter. ’Niloxemts embraced him with 
Joy, the re!! applauding his Solution. 


CHAP. II. 


His moral Sentences, Precepts , and Verfes. 


‘Toone that ask’d what is hard, heanfwered,to 
bear couragioufly a change to the worfe. Being 
at Sea in Company with wicked Men,who,a 
f Storm arifing,called upon the Gods; hold your 
j ‘ Peace, faith he,left’ they know you are here. To 
l‘ a wicked Man, enquiring what was Piety, he 
‘ was filent, the other asking the reafon of his 
‘filence I anfwer not, faith he, becaufe you 
‘ enquire'afterthat which nothing concerns you. 
‘Being demanded what is fweet to mankind, he 
anfwer’d, Hope.lt is better to decide a diffe- 
1 rence betwixt our enemies than- Friends, for one 
‘of the Friends will certainly become an Enemy, 

■ one.of the Enemies, a Friend; being ask’d what 
a Man did with delight, he 'anfwered gain by 
‘Labour. We fhould fo live, as though our life- 
‘ would be both long and Ihort. So love, as if 
hereafter we might hate, converfing in Friend- 
may 


(hip with caution , retnembring that it 
poflibly convert to Enmity. 


‘ he)carry my Goods with me: He bore them(adds 
‘ Valerius Maximus ) in hisBreaft, not to be feen 
‘ by the Eye, but priled by the Soul; endoled 
‘ in the narrow dwelling of the Mind, not to 
‘be demolilhed by mortal hands, prelent with 
‘ thole who are fettled,and not forfeiting, fuefi: as 
‘fly. -• . ■ : 

* He refilled not the amity of Kings , (as! 

T bales did) particularly, that of Amajis, King 
of JEgypt, who fent him a Viflim, command¬ 
ing him to take from it the bell and worl! part. I 
Bias fent him the Tongue, for which ingenuity 
he was much admired. 

, f Another queftion of Amajis he relblved, 

‘ vvhilft he Was at Corinth (invited thither with 
the reft of the wife Men by Periander) where 
Niloxemts brought him this Letter. 

‘ Amafis, King of Egypt faith thus to B/'tw, 

‘ Wileft of the- Greeks: The King of JEthiopia 
‘ contendeth with me for preheminence in Wifi 
‘ dom; .matter'd in other things, he in conclu- 
‘ fion requires an abfurd,-ftrange thing, that I 

‘drinkup theSea-,this Propofition if I refolve,I _ , . v _ 

‘ lhall have many of his Tpwns and Cities; if I Poor ? til avaricious. Rich ? who nought defires. 

9 refolve not, I mull lofe till thole which are a- A Wives bejl dower ? the fame cbajl life acquir 
' ‘ bout Elephantina. Ponder ir,and lend Nrloxenus Cbajle? Jbe, of whom report dare Jpeak 
‘back with all Ipeed ; whatever we can do for Wife ? wbobatbpower to hurt,but want 
‘ your Friends and Country,lhall not be wanting. A Fool ? who wants the power,and yet 'would lull. 

Having read the Letter, Bias with a fhoit His 


’'To one demanding whether he Ihould take * a.GcI. 5.11 
_ wife-,'fiie ; .muft.be(laithhe)eitherfairorfoul; 

‘ if fair, fhe Will becommon, if foul, a pennance. 

\ ‘ f That Tyrant lhall gain mol! glory, who f 

‘firfthimfelf obeys the Laws of his Country: 

‘That Common-wealth is beft ordered, wherein 
every Man fears the Law more than a Tyrant. 

That Family is beft ordered, where the Matter 
behaves himfelf voluntarily within doors,as he 
doth without by confiraint of the Law. 

* Thdfe who bufie themfelves in vain know- *stob.StrmA 
ledge, referable an Owl, which feeth only in 
the night, but is blind in the light; fo is their ■ 

[‘ mind ’lharp lighted in vanity, dark at rite ap¬ 
proach of true light. 


Aufonius bath tbefe under his Name. 
Wltat is our chiefeji good? A Confcience free. 
Our greateft ill ? Man's, Marls ivorft Enemy. 


Part L 


B I AS. 


His moral Precepts, according, to t Deme¬ 
trius Phalereus thefe. ‘ Moll Men are evil. CHAP. III. 

‘ (* His particular Sentence) Before you do 

‘ any thing, behold your Face in a Glafs if it ' m s Death, and Writings. 

leem handfom, do handfom things; if deform. 

‘ed, apply the defe£ts of Nature. Praflife * TJE was much addicted to Pleading, very. to 
honefty. Undertake deliberately, but having JL jL earneft therein, but always employed in 
once begun, go through. Abhor to fpeak ha- juft caufes which t Demodicus the Ale nan im- f La. 
Ituy L Laer It is madnefs.j left thou fin, for re- plies, faying If thou chance to be a fudge, give 
pentance follows: Be neither fimple nor fub- Sentence on the Prienaran fide-, and liipponax, 'f* 
‘tie. Admit not imprudence. Love Prudence, to plead a Caufe better than Biar the PnsasznJZJ 
‘ ^ery where profefs there are Gods. Weigh And in that manner he died, being very old, as 5 A 
what is to be done. Hear much? 1 , Ipeak he waspleading, having ended his Speech he re- 
! Eeajonably. If poor, reprove not the Rich, un- pofe'd his Head in the Bofom of his Sifters Son-, 
lefs great advantage may arife thereby. Praife his Adverfary having ended his Defence; the 
not an unworthy perfpn for his Wealth. Ac- Judges gave Sentence on Bias' s Side; the 
quire by perlwafion, not by violence. When Court dilinift, he was found dead in his Ne- 
thoudoft good, impute it not to thy feif, but phew’s Bofom: The City bellowed a Magni- 
e , . Gods - thy Youth, gain Wealth, in ficent Monument upon him, with this In- 
thy Age, Wifdom. [Or as Laertius, from thy feription ; 

■ ‘ Youth to thy Age gain Wildom, for it will 
‘ be more fure to thee than all other Poflef- Bias of Prientcan fam'd Defcent 
lions] Preferve in thy actions Remembrance 5 Lies bere~ IoniaV great Ornament . 
m opportunity. Caution * in thy Manners, In- . 

c 8 e *} u ity; in labour. Patience; in fear Wari- They alio dedicated a Temple to him, cal- 
nefs ; m wealth, Love; m. difeourfePer- led the Tutmaian. 
c Iwahon; in filence, a Decorum; in Sentence, 

: 5 . in boldnefs,_ Fortitnde ; in aaion, Laertius beftowsupon him this Epigram. 

Power; in glory. Eminence; in thy Nature, . .. 

Generofity- Bias lies hidden here, whom Flermes led 


‘S? i» In gtoi7SbenS?to Laertius beftows upon him this Epigram. 

Generofity- , Bias lies hidden here, whom Flermes led 

. r\cc- .. . . , . . „ To th'grave, when Age had Snow'd upon 

t Of his A time., thefe were molt efteem’d. his Head. 

ToanheC,,,^. am Mft fc w, m, ,SA <*“*• for * F """° 

j^ n( j • _ He writ concerning Ionia, by what means 

whk h™fJ tr g sl ™ndbejiows. CoClKalrea^^ieSned) ^Tw^ThouHnd 
Rbetoric/t and Policy the Wife Soul hmows 3 Verfes. 

Riches a Prefent that from Fortune flows. 'O;. 


CLeO- 






* EOBULUS was of Lindas, (a City 

ly of Rhodes) or, according to Darts of 
Caria, Son of Evagoras , lineally defcended 
from Hercules excellent both in Wifdom^out¬ 
ward Beauty, and + Strength .beyond all diofe, 
of his time; learned in the Plnlofophy of the 
Egyptians. That he was Tyrant of 
Mriifeft from * Rlutarch. * He re-edified the 
^■Temple of Minerva, founded by Danans. 


CHAP I. 

’ Cleobulus his Life, Death, and Writings. 


He had a Daughter *whom he named Etmetis, 
mt was caUed commonly from her Father Cleo - 
_vpt(p 9 and riddles, in Hexa- 


but was called commoniy uum ««^ 
bulinaSaz compofed verfes and nddles, m Hexa- 
I miters,famous for her Wifdom and Acutenefs in 
thole riddles,fome of her queftions having fpread 
as far as Egypt , which Ihe ufed jocularly, like 
Dice upon occafions, only, contelting with fuch 
as provoked her =, Ihe was alfo indued with an 
1 admirable height of Mind, and a Wit both 
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Politick, and full of humanity, caufing heri 
Father to govern his People with more mlld- 
nefs. Cratinus alfo mentions her in a Come¬ 
dy named from her Cleobultc, often cited by 
Athenccm. 

1 He died full of Years, which extended to 
Seventy : His Tomb carried this’Infcription, 

Wife Cleobulus’s Heath, the Lyndian Shear, 

To which his Birth was owing, doth deplore. - 

* He Compoftd Verfts and Riddles to the 
number of three Thouiand -, of which was 
this Riddle concerning the Year, ( by Suidasi 
afcribed to his Daughter Cleobulina.) 

On Sire, twelve Sons, from every one a race 
Of thirty Daughters with a double Face : 

Their Looks are black , andwhite fuccefjively 
Immortal they are all, and yet all die. 

f Some ajfert him the Author of this Epigram] 
upon Midas (not Homer ; who, as they account, 
lived long before Midas, though Herodotus 
therwife.) 

A brazen Virgin Jiretcht on Midas Tomb, 

To left whilft Water runs,and Trees, flsall bloom ; 
Whilft Sun and Moon dart their fuccejfive beams. 
And the rough Sea fupplied by gentle Streams. 

I dwell upon, this' dtfmal Sepulchre, 

To tell all thofe that pafs, Midas lies here. 

There is likewife extant under his name this 
Epiftle : 

Cleobulus to Solon. 

c \yO U have many Friends,. and a Habita- 
X tion every where.; bur l dare affirm,L//7- 
c dus would be molt pleafing to Solon, being go- 
* verned by a Democracy 5 an Ifland where 
c * there is no fear of Pijiftrates, thither your I 
c Friends will come to you from all parts. 


CHAP. II. 

His Moral Sentences, Precepts, And Verfes. 

f y~YF his moral Sayings, are theft.- Employ 
W thy fc/f in fomething excellent. Be not 
vain and ungrateful. Beftow your Daughters, 
Virgins in Tears, Matrons in diferetion : imply A 


ling, that the Virgins alfo Jhould be in firtided, 
which the Greeks uftd not, the Romans brough t 
them up in the Liberal Sciences. Do 'good to 
your Friend that he may be more your Friend.your 
Enemy that he tnay become your Friend :■ For we 
\Jhould beware of the Calumny of Friends , of 
\the Treachery of Enemies: When any Man goeth 
| forth, let him confides- what he is to do ; when 
he returns , examine what he hath done. 

+ A Prince may be happy, if he truft none that -j. pint. S> 
e about him. That‘Common wealth is beft or- Rpt.fap. 
dered, -wherein the Citizens fear Reproach more 
than fata. 'That Family is beft, wherein more 
love than fear the Majier. 

His Precepts thus colleHed by * Demetrius*stoi.Se> 
| Phalerer/s: A mean is be ft. ( f His particular Sen- t Lm ' ! - 
tence)T<? reverence thy Father-is Duty.Take care 
of thy Body and Soul. Hear willingly put truji not 
haftily. (Or as Laertius, ’tis better to Love to 
hear, than to love to fpeak.) It is better to know 
many things, (Laertius, to love knowledge) than 
to be ignorant of alt. Teach your Tongue to fpeak 
well. It is proper to Vertue, and contrary to Vice,to 
hate Injuftice. (Laertius,he a Friend to vertue, 
a Stranger to Vice.) Preferve thy Piety. „ Advifc 
thy Countrymen what is beft. Govern thy Tongue. 
(Laertius Pleafiire.) Do nothing by Violence. In- 
ftrull thy Children. Pray to Fortune. Forego En¬ 
mity. The Enemy to thy Country, eftcem thy own. 

Fight not, nor be kind to thy Wife in the prefence 
of others,one arguesfol/y,the other madnefs .Corrcll 
not your Servants when they are drunkjt Shews as 
if you were drunkyourfelf.Marry with your equal, 
for by matching into a higher Family, you procure 
1 Majtcrs, not Kinfmen. Laugh not in compliance 
with hisnwho derides others ; for you will be ha¬ 
ted by thofe he derides. Rich, be not exalted ; Poor, 

| be 'not dejelled. (Laertius adds. Learn to bear 
the changes of Fortune.,) 

Aufonius afcribes thefe to him, 
fie.snore is inthy Power, defire the lefs ;■ 

Not to be env 'i d is unhappinefs. 

Node long in his impieties can thrive, . 

In others muchfnpitghl.in thy felf forgive. 

All Men wouldfpare.tfe-good the bad caft down. 

We Jhare not in our Anceftors Renown ■: - 
But their inglorious, Aitions often ownfiif . 

Of his theft were molt riot§£ Laert.- 

By Ignorance moft deeds are fway'd, 

In many fpecious Words array'd 
' But all things Jhall by Time be weigh'd. 


PERL 





CHAP. L 

'The Country , Ancefiors , and Barents of Periander. 

P Eriander was Son of Cypfeltts Tyrant of 
Corinth , his Mother Cratea , hisAnceftors 
' £•> at. the Hcraclid* , (* delcended from Hercules and 

* M-iod. I. 7 . Jardana ) Reigned Kings of Lydia five hundred 
, -- ; and five years, the Son continually fucceeding 
' the Father for two and twenty Generations. 

The original of Cypfelus, and the manner of his 
,1. rjx 5 0 , obtaining the Kingdom receive thus from t He- 
' rodotus • 

Grade 


When Corinth was governed by an Oligar¬ 
chy, inhabited by the Baccbiad* , who never 
would, marry out of their own Family, one 
of them (called Amphion)had a lame Daughter 
( by name Labda) whom when none of the 
Batch/,idle would take to Wife, Eetion married 
( Son of Echetrates of the Betriean tribe, but 
delcended afar off from Lapithe and Canis ) 
having no Children, he confulted the Delphian 
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Oracle about it ; as foon as he entred, the Pro- 
phetefs fpake thus to him. 

Fetion none will thee though great ref pelt, 

A /lone from Labdas fruitful Womb expel/ 
Which Jhall the People Caufh, Corinth Cone It. 

This Oracle to Ection, agreed with another 
delivered' to the Bacchiads (though by them 
not underfiood ) to this effect. 

A Lyon by an Eagle JJhtll be laid 
'Upon a Rock , fierce, making all afrid. 
Corinthians, what I fay conjider well. 

Who in tall Cori nth and Pirene dwell- 

The Bacchiada: who could not comprehend 
the meaning of this Oracle, when they heard 
that to Eetion, underltood their own by the 
affinity it had with the other, and thereupon 


Being poflefl of the Kingdom, he perfecuted 
the Corinthians , depriviving many of their fi¬ 
liates, more (by far) of their Lives having 
reigned thirty years, he dyed and was fuccocd- 
ed by his Son Periander , whole Reign com- 
jpleated this Tyranny, which lafted according 
to Ariflotle 73 years and 6 months: fo that 
Cypfclm began to Reign in the iecond year of 
j the thirtieth Olympiad. 


Infant •, when they came to Petra to Eetiotfs 
Houle, they demanded the Child. Labda (not 
knowing their intent, but thinking they came 
to congratulate with the Father,) brings her 
Son, and gives him into the hands of one of 
them: they had agreed ( upon the way .) th.at 
he into whole hands the .Child were delivered 
fhould dalh out its brains againft the ground, 
but by divine Providence, the Child imiling 
upon him to whom Labda had given it, he was 
moved therewith to fuch companion, that he 
could not find in his .heart to kill it, but deli¬ 
vered it to another, he to a third, until at lall 
it paft through the hands of all the ten; None 
of them having power to kill it, they reflored 
it to the Mother. Then going forth and Hand¬ 
ing before the door, they began to find fault 
with one another, but chiefly with him who 
took the Child firft, for not performing the 
agreement; after fome debate, they agreed 
to go in all and be equal lharers in the mur- 
ther; but it was decreed that Eetion 1 s Child 
fhould be the oppreffor of Corinth , for Labda 
Handing at the door heard'all their dilcourfe, I 
and fearing lefl their minds changing, they 
Hiould' murther it, carried away the Child, 
and hid it in a meafure of Corn (called Cyp-\ 
jela ) a place which ffie conceived they could 
never fearch if they returned,' and fo it fell 
out.- They came back and fought alfoabout J 
xvhen they could not find him, they; .agreed 
amongft themfelves to tell thofewho ient them, 
they had done what they required, and return¬ 
ing home, did fo. Eetion' s Son growing up 
‘ was called Cypfelt/s from the danger he had 
efcaped in the Corn-meafure ; when he came to 
Man’s eftate, he coniulted with the Dc/ph 
Oracle, and received a doubtful ani'wer, in c 
fidence whereof he attempted Corinth and took 
it, the Oracle was this. 


Tl. 


h/pjy is Cypfelus, who tr my jane 
vifit makes ; he Corintlr.v 

e and his Sons ( but not their 


1 Jhall 


C H A P. 11 . 

The time of his Birth, his Reign, and the change 
of his Difpofition. 

P Eriander ( by computation from liis death, 
which according to Lacrtii/s was in the 
eightieth year of his age, the lall of the forty 
leighth Olympiad) was born in the lafi year of 
lecretly defign’d amongfi themfelves-to kill the tweenty ninth Olympiad. His Reign (ac- 
Eetion's Child. His Wife being delivered, they cprding to * Arijlotlc's account,lafling forty four* r 
fent ten Men of their own to the tribe where- years ) begun in the fourth year of the thirty 
in Ection dwelt, that they Hiould murther the feventh Olympiad. Suidns laith, he fucceeded 

T “ c -- • ’ - - - c ’—'—’-'in the Kingdom, fas being his Fathers eldeflt£ 

Son, which Plutarch calls, a dfieafc hereditary to 
him, || flourifliedin the thirty eight Olymdiad. j 
He * was at firfl of a mild gentle difpofition, s.^ 
but afterwards grew very rigid upon this occafi-* L ; 
on. His Mother, whilft he was very young, V'| 
kept him much in her company, when he grew ' 
more in years, fell in love with him ; with time 
her paflion encreafed to fuch extremity, that 
Hie could no longer fupprefs it; aHliming con¬ 
fidence, Hie told her Son, there was a beautiful 
Lady fallen in love with him, and advifed 
him not to flight her affection. He anfwer’d, 
he would not tranfgrefs -Law and Vertue, by 
touhing a married Woman- His Mother 
prefled him with intreaties; at lafl he confen- 
ted ; Hie appointed a Night, advifing him not 
to have any light in his Chamber, nor to con - 
ftrain the Lady to fpeak, but to excule her lor 
modeflie's fake. Periander engaged himfelf to 
do all Hie directed- She, attired as richly as 
fhe could, went to -his Chamber, and departed 
[again before day-break.- On the morrow fhe 
enquired if' he were pleafed, and if the Lady 
fhould come again to him. Periander laid, 
it was his chiefefl defire, and that he affefted 
her exceffively, from that time fhe vifited her 
Son often.- he, at lalt, was moved with a great 
curiofity to know who fhe was, and folicited 
liis Mother very importunately that he might 
have fome difcourle and acquaintance with her, 
feeing he was fb much taken with love of her, 
affirming it was unreafonable, he fhould be 
denyed the fight ol one, with whom .he had 
fo often a nearer acquaintance. His Mother 
affirm’d it could not be done, in relpeft to 
the Modefly of the Lady. Hereupon he gave 
one of his Servants order to hide a light in 
his Chamber file came as fhe ufed. and when 
file wasalleep, Periander role, took the light, 
and feeing it was his Mother, was about to 
have killed her, but with held by fome, genius 
.or apparition, forbore: From that time for¬ 
ward he was troubled in mind, grew cruel, 
Jhall 'and killed many of his Subjects. Ilis Mother, 
much accufing her unhappy genius, flew her 
felf! 
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felt Laertius’ faith, they were both confcious] 
hereof, and that being dilcovered, he grew cruel 
to every one. 

t In the beginning of his Reign he was much 
more merciful than his Father, but keeping] 
correlpondence by Meffengers with Ihrafibuh/s 
Tyrant of Miletus, ( * to whom in times paft 
he had been a Gueft, before he arrived to the 
Government) he became at laft much more 
bloody than his Father. He lent an exprefs to 
T hrajibulus, to know what courfe he fhonld 
rake to fettle himfelf, and to govern the City 
in the heft maner. Thrafibulus led the Meffen- 
ger out of the Town, .and as they walked to¬ 
gether in a Corn-field, queftion’d him concern¬ 
ing his coming from Corinth , and in the mean 
time lopped off all the heads of Corn that 
grew higher than the reft, and threw them a- 
way j in this manner he went over the whole 
field, not fpeaking one word to the Meflenger, 
and fo fent him home •, where being returned, 
Periander greedily enquired what lnlfru Elions 
he had brought; heaniwered; T brujibuh/s had 
given him none, and that he wondered he 
would lend him to a Mad man, who delhqyed 
his own goods. Periander enquired what T bra- 
fibulas did, and immediately apprehended that 
he adviied him to put the molt eminent in the 
City to death. Laertius recites a Letter to that 
effeEt, which, if not fuppolititious, muff have 
been lent at another time after this Meflenger 
departed, 

Thrafibulus to Periander. 

I Gave your Mejj'c tiger no anfoser , but. carry-. 

ing hint into a field oj l'wv/, lopped off ivith\ 
my flick Jitcb Ears ns grew higher titan the reft , 
wbi/ft be. followed me ; if you enquire, be will 
relate all to you that he bath heard or feen : Do 
you I'o likcwife , if you mean tofettle your fclfin 
the Government , take off the heads of the chief 
ell Citizens , whether your profeffed Enemies -■ 
others. A Tyrant muff fufpcit evety friend. 

Though * Plutarch deny he followed this* 
advice, Herodotus avers, that from thence for¬ 
ward Periander exercifed all cruelty upon his 
Subjects, difpatching thole that had elcaped 
the Rigour and Perfecutions of his Father. +He 
full appointed a guard , of Halberdiers to fe- 
cure his Perlbn, * which confuted of three 
va/.hundred, and converted the Government to ai 
<«'/./Tvranny ( + thropgh his cruelty and violence ).[ 
'• He forbad the Citizens to keep any Servants,f 
or to be idle, always finding lonie employment; 
for them: If any Man fat in the Forum, he] 
was tilled, for he feared left they (hculd plot; 
againlf him. * The Citizens being defirous to 
live ev«r« he would not fuller them ; He was 
always in War, being of a 'martial difpofiti-, 
on. 't He made Ships with three banks of. 
Oars, which he uled in both Seas. He * at-] 
tempted to dig the Iflhmus off from the; 
Confine 


I and advifed Kim to provide before hand for his 
own lecurity. 

* He made a vow, if he were viEtor in the * Lmt 
\ Chariot-race at the Olympick Games, to ere£f 
a ftatue of Gold .- He chanced to be victorious, 
and wanting Gold, beholding upon a Feftival 
of that Country the Women richly adorned, 
he took off all their ornatnents,and fo fent them 
home. 


CHAP. III. 

Of his being placed in the number of the Seven 
Sages. His Sentences and Writings. 

P Eriandcr ( faith + Plutarch ) being become f Sept, s.p, 
a Tyrant by hereditary difeafe derived to conv - 
him by his Father, endeavoured to purge him¬ 
felf thereof as much as poffib-le, by ufing the 
found converfation of good Perfons, and invited 
Wile-men to come to him t to which purpofe + Zasrt, 
he fent this Epiftle to thole of Greece , at luch 
time as they met at Delphi. % 

Periander to the Wife Men. 


you. being met together there, will alfo by my 
Letters be brongh to Corinth, I will entertain 
you as you well know vety kindly. 1 hear that laft 
year you met at the Lydian Kings in Sardis : de¬ 
lay not now to come to me , Tyrant oj Corinth, 

Jor the Corinthians will look kindly upon you, if 
you come to the Houfe of Periander. 

Upon this invitation they went to him, not 
feven, but twice as many, of whom was Dio¬ 
des, Periander's Friend, in .whole name Plu¬ 
tarch makes, a large delctiption of their enter¬ 
tainment, which was not in the City, but at 
the Port Lecheon , in a great' Hall, appropria¬ 
ted to foletnn Featts, joyning to the Temple of 
Venus , to whom he had not facrificed fince the 
unhappy death of his Mother until that time, 
the particulars of the Feaft, by realon of' the' 
largnefs of the Dilcourle, we refer to Plu¬ 
tarch. 

He was alfo himfelf put into the unmber of 
thele Wifemen, who, t Plutarch faith, were ^ jp e 
originally but five, but that afterwards Geobu- 
lus Tyrant of Lindas , and Periander Tyrant of 
Corinth , who had neither Vertue nor Wifdom, 
by the .greatnefs of their Power, the multitude 
of their Friends, and the obligations they con- 
ferred’upon thoie that adhered to them, forced 
a reputation, and thrulf themlelves violently 
into the ufurped name of Wifemen -, to which 
end, they lpread abroad Sentences and remark¬ 
able Sayings throughout all Greece , the very 
fame which others had laid before, whereat 
the other firft Sages were much difplealed , 
yet would not difeover or convince their va¬ 
nity, nor have any publick Controverfie about 
that title with Perfons of lb much Wealth and 


Of his friendlhip and correfpondence with; Power, but meeting together at Delphi, after 
Thrafibulus, * Herodotus gives another inltance,] fome private debate, they conlecrated there 
• affirming he fent to inform him of the Oracles the Letter E, the fifth in the Alphabet, and 
anfvver to Alyattes King of Lydia, .concern-1 in numeration, to tefiifie to the God of that 
ing the re edifying of.the Temple of Minerva,] Temple they were no more than five, and 

that 
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that they rejected and excluded from their com¬ 
pany, the iixth and the feventh, as having no 
right thereto. 

Of thofe * who excluded him out of the 
number of the feven, lome, fas + Plato) fubfti- 
tute in his room Myfo : * others lay there were 
two of this name,Coufins, one the*”Tyrant, the| 
other of Ambraica-. But Ariflotle and others,! 
aflerthim of Corinth to he the Wife, which At -1 
tribute feems to be conferred upon him, not 
"in refpect to his AQions, but moral Sayings 
and Writings, which were thefe. 

c Do nothing for gain, that is proper to Trades- 
4 men. They who will rule fifely,muit be guard- 
4 ed with Love, not Arms. Being demanded why 
4 he continued King, becaufe (faith he) it is dan- 
4 gerous willingly to refrain, or unwillingly to 
c be depofed. 

f When the other fix had given their opini¬ 
ons concerning Tyranny (at the Feaft to 
which he invited them, he being defired to 
add his, anfwered with a troubled counte-l 
nance. Enough has been/aid to deter any Man! 
of found Judgment from Rule. When they 
had in like manner declared their Opinions,! 
concerning a Common-wealth, he added. The 
refult of all which had been faid .j cotnmended\ 
that Democracy mojl , which came nearejl 
Ariftocracy. 

* Being demanded ivhat was the great eft in the 
leaf , be anfwered, a good mind in a humane body.] 

"His Precepts (according to f Demetrius Pha- 
lereus) were thefe, 4 Confideratton is all (f which 
c was his particular Sentence) Quiet is good, 

4 Temerity dangerous. Gain fordid, the accufati-i 
‘on of Nature. A Democracy is better than a 
4 Tyranny. Pleafures are mortal, Vertues Immor- 
4 tal. In good fortune be moderate, in bad pru- 
4 dent.' It is better to die than to want. Study 
4 to be worthy of your Parents. Be praifed Li- 
' 4 ving, beautified dead. To your Friends in 
4 Prosperity and Adverfity be the fame. What 
4 thou haft promifed amifs, perform not .[Laert. 

4 keep thy word.] Betray not Secrets. So re- 
4 proach, as if thou fhouldft e’re long be a 
4 Friend. Ufe new Diet, but old Laws. Punifh 
4 thofe who have Sinned: Reftrain thofe that 
‘ are about to Sin. Conceal thy misfortune, that 
‘it may not glad thy Enemies.. 

Aufonius aferibes thefe to him. . 

Pleafure and Profit never difagree. 

As more follicitous , more happy be. 

’Tis ill to wijh, but worfe to JdSr to die, 

With what Necejfity enjoy ns, comply. 

If thou art fear'd of many , many fear. 

Be not exalted when thy, Fortune’s clear. ■ 

Nor be dejeBed, if a ftorm appear. 

t He writ two thoufand Verfes of Moral In 


pened a ftrange accident, which (becauie Hero¬ 
dotus calls it a Miracle fiicwed to Pcriander) 
we fhall relate in his words. 

t Arion the moft famous Lutinift of that f ah. : 
-me, having lived a long time with Pcriander fee alfu 
took a Voyage to Italy and Sicily , thefe having ji"’’ u ' l ! ,; 
[gotten together much wealth, he defigned to ptutard. 
return to Corinth : at Parent urn he hired a Co- cian, mu 
rinthian Vellel, confiding above any in Corin- diets. 
thians they, when they were at Sea, plotted 
to calf Arion overboard, that they might be 
| Matters of his Wealth, which he underftand- 
ing, offered to give them all fb they would 
lave his Life ; they refufing, bad him lay vio¬ 
lent hands upon himfelf, if he would be buri¬ 
ed in his own Country, otherwife to leap im¬ 
mediately into the Sea. Arion reduced to this 
extremity, intreated them to give him leave to 
put on his richeft Ornaments, and fb ftanding 
upon the Poop of the Ship, to play a Tune, 
promifing, as foon as he had done, to deliver 
himfelf into their hands. The Men moved 
with a great defire to hear the moil excellent 
Lutinift in the World, retired from the Poop 
to the middle of the Ship: He put on his belt 
[Ornaments, and ftanding upon the Poop, be¬ 
gan that Tune which they call the Morning 
Hymn, aflooii as he ligd ended it, he threw 
himfelf into the Sea, with his Ornaments and’ 

Lute ; the Ship failed on to Corinth, it is re¬ 
ported, a Dolphin took him upon his Back, 

I and carried him to Tatnarus , where he landed, 
land took Shipping again for Corinth ; he arriv’d 
there in the fame Habit, and related all that 
pafled 5 which Pcriander not believing , com¬ 
mitted him to clofe Cuftody, not permitting 
him to go any whither, and in the mean time 
fent for the Mariners ■, when they came, he 
asked them News of Arion : They anfwered, 
he was very well in Italy , and that they lefc 
him fife at Tarentum. : Immediately Arion 
appeared, attired, as when he leaped out of the 
Ship, whereat they were fb confounded, they 
could not fay any thing in their own defence. 

This is attefted both by • the Corinthians and 
Lesbians. At Tattar us there is a little Image 
given as an Offering of a Man fitting upon a 
Dolphins Back That Pcriander caufed filch 
a one to be made, is evident from this Epi¬ 
gram of Bianor. 

The Statue of Arion o’re the main 

Sailing upon a Dolphin’s Back was carv'd 

By Periander’s Order. See , Men J.lain 
By cruel Men , by Fifhes kind prejerv'd. 


CHAP. IV. 

The Story of Arion. 

D Uring the Feaft we mentioned (by Plu¬ 
tarch's Account) or rather according to 
Eufebiris , in the fortieth Olympiad, there hap- 


Of his Wife. • 

f T TIS Wife was named Lyfis,-.■ by him cal-. r 
rl led Meliffa , Daughter to Proc/eus , Ty¬ 
rant of Epidaurus and Ertfthenea , the Daughter 
of Ariflocratis , by the Sifter of Ariftomedes , 
which Perfbns ruled over thegreateft part o! * Al 
'Arcadia. * He fell in love with her feeing her 
in a Peloponejian drefs, in her Petticoat, with¬ 
out, a Gown, giving drink to her Father’s 
Workmen- : * Long after killed her in his. r 
Fury , 1 
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fury, big. with Child, with a Stool, or a blow knowing him the Son of Periander, entertain’d 
of his Foot, being wrought upon by the ac- him, though with fear : At length Periander 
culations of his Concubines, whom he after- proclaimed. That whofoever received him in¬ 
ward burnt. - to their Houle, or Ipoke to him, fhould pay 

t He lent one day to T hrefpotos, upon the what Fine to Apollo he fhould impofe ; from 
River Acberoi i,. to .enquire by Necromancy con- that time nope durft venture to entertain him 
cerning a Dcpojitum. AleliJJ'a appearing, laid, or Ipeak to him; nor would he himfelf make 
She would not tell them in what place it was trial of a thing which he knew to be defperate, 
laid, becaufe Ihe was cold and naked, the but palled liis time in the common Walks. 
Cloths wherein Ihe was buried doing her no Four days after, P eriander feeing him poor 
good, for they were not burned, confirming and extenuated with Falling, took Companion' 
the Truth whereof by P eriander’s putting bread of him,andlaying afide his anger, drew nigh to 
into a cold Oven ; which anlwer carried to him, and laid, ‘ Son, which is better, to , 
PeriandcrytoAo, good the Stilpition that ( *thrrf * undergo what you now luffer, or by obey- 
exccfs of Love) vmgaiiay ifAyn. Here- * ing your Father to enjoy my Wealth and 

upon he caufed Proclamation to be made, that c Kingdom ? You being* my Son, and next 
all the Corinthian Women fhould come to ju- ‘ Heir to the Kingdom of Fruitful Corinth, have 
no's Temple to celebrate a Feltival, attired in c made choice of the Life of a Vagabond, an- 
their richeft Ornaments : when they came, ha- c grily oppofing him whom you ought not to 
ving placed a Guard of Soldiers in Ambulh, * oppole ; if any unhappinels befel you inthole 
he llripped. them all, without any diltinftion ‘ things whereof you fufpefl me, it befel me, 
("Free-women and Servants) of their Clothes,- ‘ and I have To much the greater (hare'therein. 


which he carried to MeliJJds Grave, _ and ha- ' 


1 being the Inftrument thereof; hear how 


ving prayed, burnt them to her: This done, I ‘much better .it is to be envied than to be ph 
he lent Meffengers to enquire the fecond time-, ‘tied, and what it is to be angry with our 

to whom Melijja’s Gholt appeared, and told ‘Parents or Betters. In thefe words Periander 

them where the Depojitum was laid. reprov’d his Son -, who’ made him no other 

Anfwer, than ‘ That he ought to pay a Fine 
’ —— c to t jj e God f or flaking to him. Periander 

'CHAP. VI, perceiving the Evil of his Son to be incurable, re- 

’ . moved him out of his fight, and lending him 

Of bis Children. ty Ship to Com, , of which he was alfo Ty¬ 

rant : Having thus dilpofed of him, he made 
5- t II E had by Meliffa two Sons, Cypfalus and War with his Father-in-Law, Mw, as the 
JHL Lycopbron, the younger ingenious, the chl 5 f al J that .... r 

elder a Fool; he had likewife a Daughter; ^ nS an Epi ^ le wluch he fen£ 

his elder Son at the time of his Mother’s death 11111110 tIlls : 
was eighteen years old, the younger feven- D . , . „ . 

teen. Thefe their Grandfather by the Mo- Penander to Procleus. 

ther's fide Procleus (Tyrant of Epidaurus) Pent ., • • ■ . 

for over to him, and loved them much, as in . We committed unwillingly that Crime upon 
reafon he ought, being the Children of his your Daughter, but you,if willingly,you alienate 
own Daughter; when he was to fend them my Sons Mind from me, you do unjuftly-, there- 
back, he laid to them, Do you know Chil- fore eitherfoften hti Mmd towards me, or IJhall 
dren who flew your Mother ? The elder took revenge this Injury •, 1 havefatisfiedyour Daugh¬ 
ter heed to that Speech, but Lycopbron the ter by burning in her Honour the Garments of all 
younger was l'o troubled at it, that when he the Women of Corinth, 
came to Corinth, he neither Ipoke to his Father, 

nor would make him any Anlwer, looking + In fine he took Epidaurits and Procleus f a 
upon him as the Murtherer of his- Mother. -, therein, whom he preferved alive, 
whereat P eriander at length became fo incenfed, * In procefs of time Periander growing old,* w 

that he turn’d him out of doors. He being and knowing himfelf to be no longer fit for 
gone, Periander queftion’d the elder what dil- the charge of the Common wealth, fent to Cor- 
courfe his Grandfather had with him; he related cyraxo invite Lycopbron to the Government 
to him how kindly hs uled him,but told nothing of the Kingdom; conceiving his eldeft.Sonun- 
of that which Procleus had faid to them at their capable of that Office' by realbn of his Stu- 
departure, for he had not taken any notice of pidity. LycopbronviovhA not vouchfafe fomuch 
it; Periander faid, it was not poflible but that as fo Ipeak to the'Meflenger. Periander (af- 
he fhould fay fomething more , and prefled feftionate to him) Tent the fecond time his 
him more ftriclly -,’at laft he calling it to mind. Son’s Sifter, his own Daughter, hoping he 
told him this alio ; which Periander relenting would be looner perlwaded by her; fne com- 
and not willing to ufe his Son more mildly, ing, laid to him, ‘Brother, had you rather the 
fent to the People with whom he lived in his ‘ Kingdomlhould fall into the hands of.others. 


ejection, forbidding them to receive him 


any of their Houles 


c Father’s Ho.ufe be difperfed, than 


wherein he was, he fought to go into another , ‘ 
but was denied P eriander having threatned ‘ 
thofe that fhould entertain him , and com- ‘ 


of that r go Home and have it your lelf 


> your own Houle, injure your lelf no lon- 
;er Obftinacy is an unhappy Inheritance: 
lure not one Evil with another; many prefer 


manded all to drive him away : expelled thence, I ‘ Compliance before Juftice-, many in purlin t 
he went to another of his acquaintance,’ who [‘ of their Mother’s Right, lofe their Father’s 
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‘ Kingdom; a Kingdom is a iiippery thing,- 
c coveted by many our Father is old and feeble, 
1 give not your own Goods to otheis. Thus flic 
pleaded to him as her Father had in(lru£led 
her i he anfivered he would never come to 
i brinth whillf his Father lived'there: Which as 
ioon as Periandcr underltood, he fent a Mef- 
iengcr the third time, to let him know, he 
would remove to Corcyra ,and to command him 
to come to Corinth to take the Government 
upon him; to this the Son aifented. Prriau- 
da- prepared lor Corcyra, his Son For Corinth : 
the People of Corcyra informed hereof, that 
Verta-tder might not come into their Country, 
kill’d his Son : In revenge of which Fact Pori- 
under Cent three hundred Boys of the chief of I 
the ^orcyrsans to Sardis to A/yartes King of Ly- ; 
dm, there to be gelt: The Corinthians who hud 
chaige of them, were driven upon Samos , the 
Samians underftanding to what- end thev were 
lent to Sardis , adviled them to take Sanctuary 
in the Temple of Diana , and would not fufter 
them, as being Suppliants to be pulled away : 
The Corinthians not permitting any Food to be 
given them, the Samians celebrated a Feftival. 
which is obferved(faith Herodotus') at this day ; 
when Night was come, the Company of Youths 
and Maids danced whilll the Children were 
Praying, and in their dance, having made Cakes, 
of Meal and Honey, flung them among!! the 
Children, whereby they were iuflain'd alive; 
this they didfo long till th e Samians, who had) 
charge of the Children, were fain to go away 
. * and leave them; then the Samians conveighedJ 
r-edvr. the Children home to Corcyra. * Anterior andf 


Dmnyjius altirm, the Gmdte.ns camt 
with" .a Fleer, drove avvav Peri.md 
from the Temple and earned the </ 
Corcyra - for which real outlie t 'rnr., 
ed the Gnidiaus manv i lonours unllii 
which they gave not'(even)to the Sat. 


C II A P. VII, 
llis Death. 

E Xceflive Mclancholy (amidfl thefe crofles) '' 
occafioned his death, in the lull year of 
'the forty eighth Olympiad,the eightieth Year of 
. his Age, being defirous nonelhould know where 
he was buried,he thus contrived it. He command- 
ed VY,® Me " t0 S° ro a certain place at night,and 
to kill whom they firlt met, and bury him. 

I After them he lent four to kill and bury the 
two ; after tile lour, more: They obeyed his 
order, the full killed him. The Corinthian- 
erected for him an empty Monument with this 
Infcription. 

Periandcr lies within Corinthian Ground, 
tor power and wijdom above all renown’d , 

Laertius hath this Epigram upon him : 

At wharfocvh: Jhal/ happen be not fad : 

Alike for all that God difpenfcth glad. 

Wife Periandcr did through Grief expire, 
Bccaufe events not joyn'd with his Defire. 


*S O S I A D E S 

His Collodion of 

The Precepts of the feyen Sopbifis. 


~\Ollmc God. Obey the Law. WorJhipjh 
■ Gods. Reverence thy Parcnts.Sujj'erfo. 
Juft-ice. Undcrftand what thou /carnefl. 
Know what thou hcarcjl. Know thyfe/f. 
About to Marry,chiefe opportunity.Confder mortal 
things. IVhen thou art a gueft , acknowledge it.Rc- 
fpett Hojhitality : Command thy fclf. Relieve thy 
friends. Govern thy Anger. Excrcift Prudence. 
Honour Providence. Ufe not Swearing. Love 
Fricndfbip. Apply thy fclf to Dijcip/inc. Pittfuc 
Glory. Emulate Wifdom. Speak well of that which 
is good. Difparage none. Praife Vcrtttc. Do what 
is juft. Be kind to thy Friends. Revenge upon tby\ 
Enemies. Pratt,fcgenerof.ty. Abftainfront evil. 1 
Be general.Keep what is thine. Refrain from what 
belongs to others. Speak -words of goodUmcn.Hc.tr 
all things. Gratifie thy triend. Nothing too much, 
husband time. Regard the future, liatc Injury. 
Have Rrfpcff to thy Servants, Inftrutl i!y Chil¬ 
dren .If tfeu haft ought.gr.it/fieolhers.Pear deceit. 


e we//of all. Be a lover of TPf dam. Judge 
ng to Equity. What thou kt.. wcfl do. Ab¬ 
out Bloodfhcd. Wifi) things pojjiblc. Can- 
oilh the Wifc.Examine Wits.What thou haft 
rccurud reftore. Diftntft none. Make ufe of 
Art. Defer not what thou intendeft logive. if/Ieem. 
Benefits. Envy none. Guard thy fclf.Approve hope. 
Hate Calumny. Pcflifs juft/y. Revere nee the good. 
Acknowledge thy Judge.'Be moderate in Wedlock.. 
Rcfpca Fortune. Ply Engagements for any. Can- 
verfe with all. Make ufe of thy like. Regulate 
Sumptuoufncfs. Enjoy what thou pujjijjejl.' Exer- 
eife Alodcfty. Return be,utils. Pray for qLfperity,' 


may be acquired, llatedi'fcntion. Abhor reproach. 
Curb thy Tongue. Repel Injury. Determine equals 
\ly. Make ufe of thy Wealth. Examine without 
ruption. Blame theprcfenl. Speak knowing.Vfe 
violence. Live p/eafantly. Convcrje wildly. 
Go through thy Undertakings fcar/efs.Be benign to 
H at!. 





$2 


The Precepts of the feven Sophifis. Part I 


all. Confide not in thy Children. Govern thy I 
Tongue. Do well to thy felf. Be a ffable. An- 
fwer feafonably. Labour with Equity. Do that 
whereof thou Jbah not repent. When thou haft 
finned be penitent. Confine thy Eye. Counfel pro¬ 
fitably. Per ft It quickly. PreJ'crve amity. Be 
grateful. Obftrvc Concord. Declare no Secret. 
Fear what is more Powerful. Pttrfue what is 
profitable. Wait for Opportunity. DiJJblve Enmi¬ 
ties. Expell Age. Boaft not of Strength. VJe 
tofpcakwell. Fly Hatred. Poftefs Wealth juftly. 
Forjake not Glory. Hate Malice. Be not weary 
of Learning. Hazard thy felf prudently. What 
thoujoyeft in, quit not. Admire Oracles. Love 


thofe thou maintainejh. Blame not the Abfent. 
Reverence thy Elders. Teach thofe that are 
lounger. Confide not in Wealth. Stand in awe 
of thy felf. Begin no Injury. Crown thy An- 
ceftors. Die for thy Country. Oppugne not 
Life. Deride not the Dead. Condole with the 
Unhappy. Gratifie without Damage. Be not 
troubled upon every occafion. Let thy Children 
be by a Free-Wcnian. Promife none. Wrong 
not the Dead. Suffer as Mortal. Truft not 
Fortune. Be in Childhood modeft, in Toulh tem¬ 
perate, in Manhood juft, in Old Age prudent. 
Die untroubled. 


A VI S 0- 
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AUSONM LUDUS 

Septem Sapientum. 

THE PROLOGUE 

iime 


T H E feven wile men/that name 
paft applied 
To them, nor hath Pofteriry deny’d) 
Themfelves this day unto your view 
prelent. 

Why dolt thou blufh Gown’d Roman > dilcontent 
That fuch grave Men Ihould on the Stage be 
brought! 

Is’t fhame to us? Twas none to Athens thought: 
Whole Council-Chamber was their Theatre. 
True ; here for bufinels feveral places are 
Affign’d, the Cirque for meetings. Courts to take 
Enrolments, Forums in which Pleas to make: 
But in old Athens , and all Greece was known 
No other place for Bufinels bat this one. 

viz. the Theatre. 
Which latter Luxury in Rome did raile, i 

The Edile heretofore did build for Plays 
A Scaffold-Stage, no work of Carved Stone ; 

So Gallius and Murenn , ’tis well known. 

But after, when great Men not Iparing Coif, 
Thought it thehigheft Glory they could boalf. 
To build for Plays a Scene more eminent. 

The Theatre grew to this valt extent; 

That Pompcy, Balbus , Cf/ar did enlarge * 
Vying which Ihould exceed for Ifate and charge. 

But to what end all this? we came not here 
To tell you who firlt b'uilt the Theatre, 

Forum, or City Gates, but t’ufhcr in 

Grave Sages, who by Gods approv’d have been. 

Such as in pleafing and inltruFtive Verfe, 

Their own Judicious Sentences rehearle. 

Known to the Learned, and perhaps to you 
But if your Memories cannot well renew 
Things fpoke To long fince •, the Comedian lhall, 
Who better than I knows them, tell you all. 
Enter Comedian. 


A Thenian So/on, Fame fings,wrote at Dc/pbis 
rv 2 & nau-riv, whole fen (e know thy J'c/f i 
But this to Spartan Chi/on ftiuft aflign. 

Some quell ion Chilon , whether this Ire thine, 
vaitti fheclofe 

Of a long Life regard : but mult fuppofe 
Thit Solon this to Lydian Crrejus Ipake. 

From Lejsbian Pittacus this Motto take, 
xlysoms wav • that’s Know Time : But he 
By K «‘e>> here means opportunity. 

Oi w»f, Bias did proceed 

from thee that is, Mojl Men are ill. Take heed 
You not miliake him ; for by ill Men here 
He means the ignorant: The next you hear 
Is Perifnclcr’s Mini™ it *Sy 
That is ^Thought's All in All -, a Thoughtful Man! I 
But Lyndian Cleobulus doss pro tell 
'A eitm yLidfovi Mean in all is befi. 

Thales iyyJa. mfisi Jf Sun cries. 

Upon a Surety prefent Damage lies. 

But this, for thole who gain by it to tell. 

May ’chance diipleale : Now Salon comes, fare- 
Wel. Exit. 


L O! Solan in his Greeks drels treads the Stage, 
To whom(as of the feven the greateft Sage) 
Fame gave the prize of Wildom from the reit 5 
But Fame isuqt ofCenfure the IMS Tell. 

Nor firlt nor laft I take my felf to be, 

For their’s no order in Equality. 

Well did the Dc/pbick Prophet fport with him 
Who ask’d, which firil of the Wile-men might 
feem. 

Saying ; if on a Globe their names he writ. 
None firlt or loweft he Ihould find in it. 

From midlt of that learn’d Round come 1 , 
that lo 

What once I Ipake to Craft/s, All here now 
Might take as lpoken to themfelves 5 ’tis this : 
oT t\is pump* piv, which is, 

Mark tip end of a long Life ; till when forbear 
To fiiy theft wretched, or thole happy are.- 
For All till then are in a doubtful Bate, 

The proof of this well in few words relate. 
Crajus the King or Tyrantfchooieyou which) 
Oi Lydia , happy thought,'and itrangely rich ; 
Who to hisGodsdidGold-wall’d Temples build, 
Invites me o’er, I to his Summons yield. 

His Royal Summons went to Lydia , 

Willing his Suh/fts by our means might find 
Their King improv’d, and better’d in hisMind. 
He asks me whom 1 thought the happieft Man? 
I laid Te/and , the Athenian , 

Who his Life nobly for his Country gave ? 

He pilhes at it, will another have. 

I told him then Aglatts , who the Bounds 
Ne’er pal) in -all his Life of his own Grounds. 
.Smiling, he lays. What think you then of Me 
F.tteem’d the happieft in the whole World ? We 
Reply’d, his End could only make that known. 
He takes this ill .- I willing to be gone. 

Kill his liand, and lo leave him : For feme ends, 
Mean time, ’gainlt Pcrfui he a War intends 5 
And all things ready, does in Perlon go. 

How fpeeds ? lie’s vanilh’d, Prifoner to his Foe, 
-eady now to yield bis lateft Breath, 


And r . 

(For by the Vi£tor he was doom’d to death ) 
Upon the Eunetal Pile rounded with' Flames 
Andfinoak, he thus with a loud voice exclaims 
O Solon ! Solon ! now I plainly fee 
Th’art a true Prophet / Thrice thus naming me ■, 
Mov’d with which words, Cyrus, (the Co'nque- 
rour) 

Commands the Fire be quencht, which by a 
Blower 

Of Rain then falling, happily was laid. 
Thence to the King, by a choice Guard convey’d 
And queflion’d who that Solon was ? and why 
He called lo on his name ? Fie, for reply. 

In order all declares : Pity at this 

The Heart of .Cyrus moves $ and Crcefus is ‘ ■ 

Receiv’d to Grace; who in a Princely Port 






Auf. Lucius jeptem Sapientum. 


Liv'd, after, honour’d in the Perjian Court. 
Both Kings.approv’d and prais’d me, but what I 
Said then to-one, let each Man here apply 
As fpoke t’himfelf, ’twas for that end I came. 
Farewel: your liking let your Hands proclaim 
Exit 

Enter Chilon. 

M Y Hips with fitting,Eyes with feeing ake. 
Expelling when Solon an end would make- 
How Little and how long your Atticks prate ! 
Scarce in three hundred lines one word of 
weight. 

Or a grave Sentence, how he lookt on me 

At going off ? -Now Spartan Chilon fee ! 

Who with Laconian Brevity commends 
To you the Knowledge of yourJelves JTvaA Friends! 
TtZsn no*uiit carv’d in a Delpbos Fane. 

’Tis a hard work, but recompenc’d with gain- 
Try your own ftrength •, examine what ’tis you 
Have done already, what you ought to do. 

'All Duties of our Life, as Modelty, 

Honour and Conftancy included be 
In this, and glory, which we yet delpife. 
Farewel, your claps I not refpeft nor prize. 

[Exit. 


JL Be a fmall Ifle, am Author of a great 
And glorious Sentence •, Mtr&v Zuew, 

A mean is beji : You Sirs that.fit upon 
The fourteen middle Bencher next unto 
Th’ Orchejlra, bell may judge if this be true. 
YourNodd fhews your allenr. Wethank you but 
We (hall proceed in order •• Was it not 
One Afer fwho a Man of. your own Clime isj 
That laid once in this place, Ur ne quidNimis > 
And hither does our Mi fi* Zysv aim. 

The Dorick and the Latin mean the lame. 

In lpeaking, being filent, or in Sleep, 

In good Turns, or in Bad, a mean Hill keep. 
In ltudy, or whatever you intend. 

I’ve laid, and that I mean, I keep here end. 

[Exit. 

Enter Thales. 

I ’M Thales , who maintain (as Pindar lings,) 
Water to be the bell and full of of things. 
To whom by Phoebus Mandate, Vijhers brought 
A golden Tripod , which they fifhing caught , 

By him as Prefent to the wifeft meant. 

Which I refus’d, and unto others lent. 

In Knowledge my Superioursas I thought. 
From one to th’other of the Sages brought. 

By them again return'd, to me it came. 

Who to Apollo confecrate the lame. 

For fince to feek the Wifelf, he enjoin’d, 

I judge no Man but God by that defign’d. 
Now on the Stage (as thofe beforeJ I come 
T’aflert the Truth of my own Axiom. 
Perhaps by feme ’tmay be offenfive thought .- 
But not by thple by lad Experience taught. 
’Eiyiua m'ftft J\‘ lay we. 

Be Surety , and be Jure a lofer be. 

A thouland Inftances I could produce 
To prove Repentance is the only ufe 
Thar can be made of it, but that we here 
Examples by their Names to cite, forbear. 


I Make your own applicatic 
The Damage, Men by this 
Nor this our good Intend 
You that like. Clap, you i 


I Am P rutnean Bias, who once taught 

Oi ■sta.mso/ ta-wt, That moft Men are naught. 
I wilh’t had been unipoke; for Truth gains Hate. 
But by bad Men, I mean illiterate, 

And thole who barbaroully all Laws confound. 
Religion, Juftice -, for within this Round 
I fee none but are good : believe all thofe. 
Whom I proclaim for bad among your Foes: 
Yet there is none lb partially apply’d 
To Vice, but with the good will fide. 

Whether he truly be fuch, or would fain 
Of a good Man the Reputation gain : 

The hated name of an ill Man all Ihun. 

Then (moft good Men ) your praife,. and 1 ha ? 
done. 


f’M Pittacus, who one 


But by Time we meant Time in Sealon, as 
In tempore veni is your Romanfhmfe. 

And your own Comick Poet Terence , he; 
Chief of all things makes Opportunity, 
Where Dromo comes unto Antiphila. 

I’th* nick of Time ; confider what I lay, 

And mark how great an .inconvenience 
Moft fuller through this want of Providence 
But now ’tis more than time we fhould lie 


N O W on the Stage fee Periander move ! 

He who once laid , and what he faid' 

■ will prove, 

Mtxi7» A nay, Thought is all in all. 

Since him a perfeft Agent we may call. 

Who firft confiders what he undergoes -, ■ 

For we (hould Bill forecalf as Terence fhews, 
Th’event of Bufinefs, whether good or bad, 

E’r w’undertake it: where may heft be had 
Conveniency for Planting, where to Build, 
When to wage War, and when to pitch a 
Field .- 

Nor inconfiderately take in hand 
Or great, or fmall Things, for that makes a 
Hand 

In the free progrefs of all new defigns; 

Like Confutation ; hence we fee it clear. 
Who ufe it not, by chance, not Counfel 
lieer. 

But 1 retire, whilft you with better Fate 
Imploy your Thoughts how to. uphold your 
State. 
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A N A C H A R S I 


| Lib. A- A 6 - 


Anacharfis his Life and Writings. 

\Hofe Nations ( faith t Herodotus ) j Mother of the Gods, with much fplendor andthanU 
wbich Border upon the EnxineSea,are\Jicence-, he made a Vow, if he got fafehonic, to 
of all moft Illiterate , the Scythians \ Sacrifice in the fame manner as he had J'cen lhoje 


of Cyricum, and to inftitute a Virgil. When he 

_ _ _ came into Scythia, he withdrew himjelf privately 

paj's of that Sea, neither know we any Perfon ho Hylata, near the Achyllean courfc, a place 
b. lib. 7. Learned but the Scythians Anarchafis ■, * Amongfi j abounding with Trees, and performed the Rites cf 


_ only excepted-, we can alledge nothing 

relai ing 10 Learning of any People within the com- 
of that Sea, neither know we any Perfon 

_ enedbt'tthe Scythians Anarchafis; * Amongfi 

thefe, notwitftanding the roughnefs of their Edu¬ 
cation, (for they fed upon Mares Milk, and dwelt 
in Waggons ) were fome who far exceeded all in 
Juft ice. 

Such was Anacharfis, t Son of Gnurus, Bro¬ 
ther of Cadovides, King of Scythia -, his Mother 
a Grecian, by which means he had the advantage of \. 
two Languages ,but was owner of no other Houle 
than the Cuftom of that Country allow’d, a 
* piut.ccnviv. Chariot, whence * he compared his dwelling to 
ftt-Saf. that of the Sun, carry’d in that manner round 
the Heavens. 


t Inert. 


Sc)th. 


Mlim.v.tr. own Con fi nes ^ but Anacharfis as a Perlon endu’d 
'' 1 ‘ 5 ‘ with more than ordinary Wifdom extended his 
Hmd a as Journey farther, ■ * being fent by the King of Scy- 
K»: thia to Greece. . + He came to Athens in the firft 

year of the 47th Olympiad, Eucrates being Ar- 
chon : and * firft met with Toxark one of his 
own Country, by whom, as the moft compendi- 
ous way to take a Survey' of Athens and Greece, 


the Goddefs with a Timbrel (and Cymbal * about *. ^ 

his Neck) A Scythian efpytng him , carried word iidnmir. ad 
to Saulius the King,who went immediai ely t hither, e^t. 
and being an eye-witnefs thereof Jhot him through 
with an Arrow ( t to punifh his Effeminacy, and 
prevent the infedtion thereof in others) * And*ciem. Alex, 
now if any enquire concerning Anacharfis, the Had. 
Scythians deny they knew him, becaufe he Travel■ d . c: "- 

led into Greece, and affetted the Cuftoms of that tmu ‘ 
Country. As I am informed by Timiies, Tutor of 
Spargapithes, he was Uncle to Indathyrfus, 

_ King of Scythia, Son of Gnurus, Son oj Lycus, 

+ The Scythians never Travel beyond their I Son of Spargapithes: Now Anacharfis being of 

^ ' ’ n - r *“'-- J --’ J 'this family, it is manifeft he was f Slain.by his , „ 

Brother, (that his Brother was King of Scy- dA/9l 
\thia , and Slew him, is confirmed by Laertius, read 
though he differ in the Name,) for Indathyrfus spawpitbc,. 
was Son of Saulius, Saulius was he who few Ana- L '• 

charfis, and confequenrly is the fame whom ,s ‘ 

Laertiles calls Cadovides, adding, finite report Gnurus. 
that he Shot him in Hunting -, for being addiOcd to *■ 

the Greek Cuftoms, and endeavouring to alter the 
Laws of Scythia; whereupon he dying, /aid, he c „j u -, 
'•returnedfife out of Greece, guardedby his own 1. 
Wifdom, but was jlain at home by the envy ofMathjrfns. 
Upon him Laertius hath this Epigram. 


ous way to taite a survey 01 uiiuc/is unu \urecce, 
he was addrefs'd to Solon : how Solon received j 
and entertained him is already related in his Life.- 
he inftru&edhim in the beft Difciplines, recom¬ 
mended him to the Favour of Nobleft Perlons,| 
and fought all means of giving him RefpeSl and ' 
Honour: Anacharfis admired his Wifdom, con¬ 
tinually followed him, in a fhort fpace learnt all’ 
things of him, and was kindly received by every i 
one for his fake; being (as Theoxenus attefts)] 
the only Stranger whom they incorporated into 
their City. 

.lib.-!- t Thus was he much Honoured by the Greer 
Atex. ans for his PerfeHion, Wifdom, Temperance,! 

, wherein he excelled many of their Philofo 1 

SirmTs *** ph £ rs, whereupon they conferred the Attribute! 
' ’ j (j, 2- of Wife upon him, fome accounting him one 
of the Seven : PcrianderAavited him with the 
reft to Corinth , the Feaft is largely delcribed 
by Plutarch : There Anacharfis cariying with 
him Chaplets of Flowers, Ivy, and Laurel, 
Drunk, as the Scythians ufe, to great excefl, 
t fthendeipn. * an d required the Prize of Drinking to be 
given him, becaufe he was firft Drimk. In a 
Race (faith he) he wins who ' comes fi-ft at the 
Poft , in Drinking, he who comes firft tb the End 
deferves the Reward. j 

* •«cro 1 /.4.75 t Having feenmuchoftheWorld, and improved 

-4 ‘ his-knowledg, he returned to Scythia (as Lucian' 
conjeQures, not until Solon was dead) ashe-Sail- 
ed along the Hellespont, put in at Cyricum, 
and, finding the People Celebrating aPeftival to the ' 


there. 


From Travel Anacharfis came at laft, 

AndScyxtia in a Grecian Mould was caft : 

Whilft he was teaching how, by the Surprise 
Of q wing'd Arrow carried to the Skies. 

* There were many Statues ereQed in Ho- * inert. 
nour of him by the Grecians, upon which Plut. umvr 
was writ, jueeft ’ euMar Keg-nt- * He-fP- Sa t- 

was Temperate and- Skilful in many things ; mrt ‘ 
He freely and largely difcourled of the manner 
of Dietand Medicine, which the Scythians ufed 
in curing the Sicki From tfie plain freedom he 
ufed in Speech, arofe a Proverb, The Scythian 
Pbrafe. He writ eight hundred Verfes of Or¬ 
ders for the Scythians and Greeks, concerning 
Frugal Living, and Martial Affairs. 'There are 
alio two Epiftles of his exrent. ’ 

Anacharfis to Crcefus. 

K ing of the Ly diahi, 1 came into Greece to 
be informed of their Manners and Studies ; 

I need not Money,jtfs enough iflean ret urn into 
Scythia bettefbd: but I'will come to Satdis, be¬ 
en ufe I highly ejlcem your Favour. 

* Anacharfis 


M r S 0 N. 
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P ART l 


c. Tnfvn!. 


‘ Amelia Uis to Harmo, Health. 


r ^ rt,„ t <Y> 1 V M YApparel is a Scythian Rttty Shoes 
cfcscl'tfwa- „ the hardnefs of my Reel, my Bed the 

menu, doubt- Hartffiniy Sauce Hunger -, I feed on Malk,Chccfc, 
lets cue of the W hlt'Jh: you may come to we as to one that's 
lame Kpiftlc. contented: But thefe gifts tchieb you Jo much 
cjlecm, beftow either on your Citizens, tv the im- 
ISvtn’jTn’a, mortal Gods. 

tjHs- (b) He is faid to have Invented Tinder, 

(hj.str.tb.-’• (e) the Anchor, and the Potters Wheal; but] 

(c) L.tert.S:ud. j-j-jjg j ytter j s by Strabo evinced clearly to be 
Falls, becaufe mentioned by Homer, who lived 
long afeer him, Anacharfts being in the time of 


C H A P. VIL 
His Apophthegms. 


(c) Ft,it 
viv.fept. 
Str.d. v 
(0 Amtljt. 
■ Ml. i. 

C fJ»> 
OO lI 


H I S Apothegms are thefe, (d'j He faid 
Vine bare threeGrapes,tbcfirft of PlCaftn 3 
.the J'ccondof Drunkenncfs, the third of Repent -j 
a nee. He toon deed, that amongjl the Greeks',' Ar.< 
tifts contended, and they mho were no Artijls de¬ 
termined. Being demanded by what means a Alan 
might be brought not to love IVine , be faid, by fet-\ 
ting before his eyes the Athens of Drunken Per- 
fons. Hewondred, the Grecians who punifhed In¬ 
juries by Laio, rewarded -the Athletse at publick 
F.xcrctjes for beating one another. Being fold a 
Ship is four inches thick, fo far from Death, faid] 
he, air they who Sail. He faid Oyl was a Receipt 
procuring Madntfs,becaufe the Athlete e, the more 
they were anoint ed therewith, the more fierce they 
were againjl'one another. How comes ;>, laid he, 
that they who forbid tying, themfelves lye openly, 
when they pul off their IFif/w ? Hewondred chat 
the Greeks in the beginning of aFeaJl drank in lit- 
tie Cups, and when they were, full in great .(e) Be- 
p. ing demanded(by Ardalus ) whetfer there were any 
Flutes in Scychia, he anfzcercd, not fo much as 
Vines (which (/)' Arijlot/c calls a demonfti'ation 
s' on, by the remote Cauib) (g) Ardalus adding,are 
cm - there not Gods amongjl the Scythians ?'yes, reply'd\ 
s ' !p - he , 'which under (hind all Languages. ( h) Being as¬ 
ked whai Ship was ffeft, he'anfwered, that which 
is in the Haven: He ajfirnf d'the tnofi remarkable 


thing he had Jeer, among the Grecians to be this, 
that they lef t the Smoak ttj :<n the Mountains, and 
farrird the Wood into their Cities. Being demanded 
whether the number of the dead or the living were 
[greatif! -, amongjl which, faith he, do you account 
\thoJe who. are.at Seal To an Athenian, who Re¬ 
proached him for being a Scythian, my Country, 

(laith he) is a Difgraec to me, but you are a Dij - 
Lyv/ce to your Country. Being demanded what in 
Man is both Good and EaJ.be anfwercd ihcTonguc. 
lie affirmed u is better to have one Friend worth 
much, than many worth nothing. He faid the Fo¬ 
rum was the proper place for Cheating and ttnjufl 
Gain. To a young Alan who Reproach,cdhim at a 
Fcaji-, Toulh,faid he, if at theje years you can¬ 
not bear Wine, when you grbw old, you will not 
be able to bear Water. 

(/’) When he returned to Scythia, he told the (O tteni. 
King who font him, the Greeks were bufted in 
all kinds of IViflom, except the Lacedemoni¬ 
ans, who only Anew bow to give and receive 
\ prudently. 

(k) lie faid, the Greeks made no other ufc of 00 Pint, A 
Money but to account with it. (/) At a Publick ™ 7i * 
AJJemb/y in Athens, he faid, he wondred, why in\i)pi„ t , vit 
the Greek Convocations, Wife Men propounded sol. 
Bufinefs,andFools determin'd it'. * That Prince * Pint- onv. 
is Happy who is Wife. That City is bejl, wherein ^ 

{all things elfe being equal) Venue hath the bet¬ 
ter Condition , Vice the vTorfe. 

(m) To one, who, as they were Drinkhfg, faid, 
beholding bis Wife, Anachal'ils, you have Married 
one who is nothing Handfome : 1 am (anfwered he) 
of that Opinion alfo-, but put left Water in my 
Wine, that-1 may make her handfome. ■ , 

Relitthe Vitalities of the Pine to the Kinggf""' it<s * 
of Scythia, and Jhcwing him fomc flips thereof, 
he added, and by this time it would have reached 
’to Scythia, if the Greeks did not every year 
,t off its Branches. * At a Feaft fuch being * Athen Jt) 

I font for, as might procure Mirth, he alone Hb. 14. 
yfmiled not 5 afterwards, an Ape being brought in, * Athen. tkipn. 
lx Laughed, faying, that Beef is Ridiculous by lib • * 4 - 
Nature, Man by Art and Study, ■ . Jfrvwf® i 

Whi/Jl he Jlept, be ttfed wByjuv t? t^i> ' ued? * clmgymi 
lAaiVta.- Tit A£i£ It it sip.*, implying that a Man 
ought to~ take great care to Govern both, but that 
it is harder tif refrain our Pleafure than, our 
Tongue. He faid, that to him all the Grecians 
were Scythians. 


,M Y S O N- 


M l'S 0 N was (according to Her- 
mippt/s ) Son of Stremon, born at 
Chene, a Village either of Oetata, 
or Lacedantonia , his Father a Ty¬ 
rant. Amtcharjis demanding of the Oracle, if 
any were wiier, was anftvered (as was in the 
Life of Thales mentioned of Chiton.) . -• - 

Oel as an Myfon I-declare 
XV.jfer than thofe who Wffilfl are. 


His Cmiofity encreafing by this Anfwer, he 
went to the Village, and finding him fitting 
a Ploughshare to the Plough, laid, Myfo, it 
is not yet time to Plough: But it is ( anlwe- 
red he) to prepare. Others affirm the Oracle 
called him Etean, about which there is much 
difference: Parmenides faith, that Etea is a La¬ 
cedemonian Village, whereof Myfon was. Soft- 
crates, that he was Etean by his Father, Che-, 
neon by his Mother. Euthyphron, that he was 
a Cretan ,■ Etea a City or Greet, Anaxilaus an 
Arcadian. Hipponax mentions him in thefe 
words 
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Part I. _ 

words. And Myfo,. whom Apollo declared the 
wifeft af all Men. Ariflomcmes affirms he was 
of the fame humour as Ttmon and Apemantus , 
a Man-hater. He retired from Lacedaemon into 
the Defert, and was there furprized all alone ; 
foiling, being demanded why he foiled, no 
Man being prefent, he anlwered, lor that 
reafon. *Arifloxenus laith, he was of no ac-l 


count, becaule not of the City,, but of an 
oblcure Village; whence fome afcribe his fiy r 
ings to Pifjtratus, but others reckon him one 
of the Seven; Plato puts him in the room of 
Periander. He laid, we rmtjl not feck things front 
words, but words from things ■, things were not 
made forwards, but words for things. He died 
97 years old. 


E P I M E. N 


E S. 


E P imenides is by all acknowledged a 
. Cretan (though contrary to the Cu- 
ftom of that Place he wore long 
Hair -,) but in the Town where he was 
born they agree not. Laertitts following the 
greater part of Writers, laith it was (n) Cnof-\ 
r fus , Strabo , Pbafus. There is no lei's difference! 


, , JUS, otraoo , X UXJIUS. i ncic is no icis uuraeiu-c, 

, 1 about the names of his Parents ; fome call his 

' 3 ’ Father Pha fins , or Phteftus , others Do fades A 
- his Mother Blafa, others Agafiarchits ; Apol¬ 
lonius^ Bolus, Laertius, and Suidas name his 
m one of Mother Blafa, Plutarch (b).Balta, fuppoled a 1 
thefe mines 'Nymph. < , 

, perhaps is It is reported, that when he was a Youth, 

- corrupt. being fent by his Father and Brethren to their 
;■ Field to fe.tcli home a Sheep to the City, Tyr’d 

with the Heat and Travel in fearch thereof, lie 
:-f withdrew himfelf at Noon (or as Apollo 

us, at Night) from the Common Way intc 
private Cave, where he lVpc ( according 
1 (o) Thcopompus) fifty feven years, according 

r A am™,ii,i.(d) Varro, (e) Plutarch , and ' ( J) 'Lertulli, , 
p/iii. 7. 52." fifty, (g) Paufanas forty, in which Interyal of 
hm. Time, mold of his Kindred died •, at the end 
u) Dc ling. i iereo f awaking, he betook himlelf again to 
frj In fem fit th e learch of his Sheep, thinking it the lame, j 
\Lnia rdp. or the next day to that wherein he lay down, 

(f) Dc tame, and ths 

finding — ......— .--i-□ -- - 

all things changed, and a Stranger in Poffeflion [ and Ctefbius.^ 


commanded by the Oracle to luflrate the Ci¬ 
ty, lent A’icias ,_ Son of Niceratus with a Ship 
i to Greet , to defire Epimcnides to-come to them, 
which he did, and there contrasted acquain¬ 
tance with Solon, whom he privateLy inllruSVed, 
lotting him in the way of making Laws, fie 
reduced the Divine Rights to a leffer Charge; he 
moderated the Mournings of the Citizens, he 
added ibme Sacrifices to the Ceremonies of 
Funerals, taking away Barbarous Cuftoms which 
the Women uled upon thole occafions : and 
(which was of greateft concernment) by Pro¬ 
pitiations, Procurations, and Offerings, he Lu- 
ftrared and Expiated the City, rendring tlie 
People more oblequious to Jultice and Unity, 
(o) and ftaied the Peftilence in this manner : ca 
He took Sheep, Black and White, and brought 
them into the Areopagus ■, there he let them 
loole, to go whither they would, giving or¬ 
der to thole who followed them, that wlien- 
loevef any of them lay down, they fhould 
t bjt place to the proper Deity, 
Plasue ceafed. Hence it is_ rlmr 


Sacrifice i t x _ 

whereby the Plague ceafed. Hence it is, that 
at this day, (laith Laertius) are to be leen in 
many Athenian Villages, Namelels Altars, Mo¬ 
numents of that Expiation. Some affirm he 

_ _ _ , (imputed if to' the Cylonian Impiety (of which 

and that he had llept but a little while; not j already in the Life of Sol on) and alfwaged it, 
finding it, he returned to the Field where he law I by putting to Death two Young Men, Cratinus 


(A* riii _. _J1L_■_| 

sWa/fcems thereof? Thence to the City much amazed -, go-j (p) He is fuppoled firft to have built Tern- (!) Lac) t ‘ 
ing into his own Houle, they queftioned who! pies; one he Ere&ed in Athens to the Eum.enides-, 


he Vatican ^ was at ; le lriet W t t h his younger Bro- 

JelldlX O i . » , * infnrmA 


„. UIIC ther, now grown old, by whom he was inform’d' 
hath d.’che of all that palled, and the time of hisablence. 
other 7. Plutarch laith, lie awaked an Old Man ; (h) 

(») vim. 7.52. pi]„y anc i Laertius, that he grew old in as many 
„ 1 days as he had llept years: (i) fome affirm he 


another he intended to Conlecrate 1 


the 


Nymphs, but a voice from Heaven was heard 
in thele words, Epimcnides, not to the Nymphs , 
but to Jupiter. 

(q) Beholding the Haven Munycbia, he faid Ptut ‘ 

^ _ i x , to thole who Rood by, how flind is Man to ' 

llept nor, but retired a while, employing him-! the future! The Athenians would tear this Ha- 
felf in cutting up' Roots. j ven in pieces with their Teeth, if they forelaw 

Many other Wonders are Reported of how much it will infeft the City : This he fore- 
liim -, * Ibme lay, he received Food of the told many years before it came to pals, which 


Nymphs, which he kept in an Oxes Hoof, 
and took thereof a little every day, requiring 
no other Sulleiiance, never being leen to eat, 
(k) he often counterfeited Reformation from 
Death to Life; his (/) Soul gofig out of his 
- Body whenfoever he pleafed, and returning 
again. 

(}u) He is reported to be the firft that luftra- 
ted Houfes and Fields, (n) which he performed 
by Verle. To this end the Athenians in the forty 
fixth Olympiad, vilited with a Plague, and 


was in the lecond year of the 114. Olympiad, 
when Anti pater put a Garrifon of Macedonians 
into the Munycbia. 

The Athenians being afraid of the Perfian 
Navy, he fold them, it would not Invade them 
for many years, and when it did, the Perjians 
Ihould not effect the leaft of their Hopes, tut 
depart home with greater Lois to themfelves 
than they had given their Adverfaries : which 
was fulfilled in the Fights at Marathon and 
Salamis, 

He 
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P H E R E C T D E S. 


(gj Apollon, 
citing Pbk 


He foretold the Lacedemonians (and Cretans 
alfo) the ■Overthrow they Ihould receive by 
the Arcadians , which hapned when Eancra- 
n-s and Archidamus Reigned in Laccdcmon■ 

Thefe Prediaions, (lor which the (a) Greet 
a,is ellecmcd him (/') (Divine, beloved of the 
Gods (c) and put him in the number ol their | 
Sophilis ; the (d) Cretans.) whole Prophet he] 
is Piled by (e) St .Pan/) Sacrificed to him as a 
God) were either not known, or not credited by 
Ariflotlc , who avers, he ufed not to Prophefiei 
of future things, but only fuch as were palf and 
obfeure. , l 

For his Luftration of the City and other] 
things he was much Honoured by the Athene 
tins, who Offered him many Gifts, would have 
Rewarded him with a Talent, and appointed 
a Ship to Tranfport him back to Greet-. he re- 
fufed their Gifts and Money, nor would accept 
of any thing but a little Branch of Sacred Olive, 
out of the Tower, wherewith (having pro¬ 
cured a League betwixt the CnoJJians and Athe¬ 
nians ) he returned home * and foon after 
died (/) 157 years old, or according to, (g) 
others, 150, the Cretans lay. he wanted but one 
of 3 co. Xenophanes affirms he heard him when 
he was 15+ years of Age. His Body the Lace¬ 
demonians kept by the direftion of the Oracle- It 
was taken up many years after, marked all 
over with Characters, whence arofe a Proverb 
concerning abftrufe things, the Skin of Epimeni- 
des He called himlelf JEacus, others named 
him Cures. • 

He was a great * Poet, and writ many things 
in Verfe the Subject of his Writings were 
thefe. , 

Initiations , Auflrations, and other oblcure 
matters in Verfe, ' ' „ , 

The Generation and Thcogony of the Curetes] 
rtWCoribantes, 5000 Verles. 


J be building op Argo, and txpedili-.vi <•/ Ja¬ 
il to Colchos, <5300 Verfes. 

Of Sacrifices, in prole. 

Of the Cretan Common wealth. 

Oj Minos and Radamanthus. 

* Of Oracles and Rcjpcnfes. out of I'.Iiich > 
Saint Laid cites this Verle. 

Kpn-ns ««? 4«w«/> MM- 3oe!*> ■ 

The Cretans arc always Licrs , Evil Beefs, 
S/ow-bcllics. 

There is extant under his name (faith / 
ertins') an Epiltle to Solon concerning the Or¬ 
ders of Government given by Minos to the 
Cretans-, which Demetrius conceives of latter 
date not written in the Cretan, hut Athenian 
Language-, but I have met-with another t: 


Epimenides to Solon. 

B E of Comfort friend ; for //Pififtratus were 
Ruler of Athenians, inured to Servitude , 
and void of Difciphnc, hk way perhaps rnigot 
continue for ever. But now he fubjells not befit 
People , but fuch as are mindful of Soloifs infra- . 
(lions who afhamed cf their Bondage will nut brook 
hk Tyranny, Andthd he .fhouldfettle hmjelf in 
the Government unmoveable yet I hope it will 
not devolve to his Children ; for it is hard for free 
\perfons brought up under excellent Laws, tojuf - 
\fer Bondage. As for you, wander not but come to 
Creet to mejnbere you milJindno OppreJJtvc l\\o- 
narch.lf ini'ravclling up and down you fhould light 
.upon fame of hk friends, 1 fear you may Jaffa- 
Xfomc Mif chief. . 

p (h) There were two more of this name, one L 
a Genealogift: The other writ inthe.Dorick Di¬ 
aled concerning Rhodes. 


EREGYDES. 


hijl. commt 
id) Lacrt• 


b .llerecydes was of Syrus (one of the 
1 Cyclades near Del us) Son of Badys, or 
as others, Babis Bom according to 

_ Saidas in the 46 Olympiad; he lived 

,n the time of Alyattes King of Lydia contem¬ 
porary with the (even Sophifts by lome ac¬ 
counted one of them. Laertius laith he was m 
H. the fifty ninth Olympiad (a) Cicero in the time 
of Servius Tullus. 

There are who affirm he heard Pittacus -, 
others fay he had no Mailer, but Procured and 
' Studied by himlelf the abftrufe Books of the 
Phoenicians. 

(b) Many ftrange things ate related of him 
(c) In Syrus being thirlfy, he required Ware 
of one of his Scholars, which (d) (being drawn 
out of a (Veil) he drank, and thereupon decla¬ 
red there would be an Earthquake within three 
days in that Illand; which hapning as he 
foretold, gained him much Credit: though 


aferibed by Cicero not to a Divine, but a Natural 
Caufe.*. 

(e) Again going to Juno 's Temple in Janus, , 
he beheld a'Ship with full Sail entring the Hat- ib y 
hour, he faid to thofe that were prelent, it 
would never come into the Haven-; whilft he 
was fpeaking, a Storm arofe, and-the Ship funk 
in their fight. . 

(/) Going by Meffana to Olympia, he advi- 
fed Perilous, at whole Houfe he lay, to remove 
thence with all his Family ; which he obeyed 
not: Meffana was loon after taken. 

(g) He bad thsLaccdaimoniaus not to efteein ( ) 
Gold or Silver. Hercules having lb commanded ° 
him in a Dream, who appeared likewife to the 
[Kings, and bad them' obey P hcrecydes-. this 
fome aferibe to Pythagoras. 

He held Opinions contrary to Thales, but 
(h) agreed with him in that of Water, that it is (h) 
principal of all things. He faid the Gods called a Jf ^ 
1 1 Table 
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Table ’ He firft afTerted the immortali¬ 

ty of the Soul, according to fome. * Tze 
tzes affirms he was Matter to Thales , but that 
fuits not with their times : That he inftruQed 
Pythagoras is generally acknowledged. . 

The manner of his death is varioufly rela¬ 
ted. 1 Hertnippus faith, in a War betwixt 
the Ephejlans and Magncfians, , he defirous the 
Ephejlans might be Vittors, demanded of one 
prelent, whence he was 5 Who anlwer’d ot 
Ephefrn: Draw me then, faith he, by theleggs 
into the Magnefum Territory, and bid your 
Countrymen, after they have gained the Bat¬ 
tle, bury me. I am Phei-ecydes. This meflage 
he delivered they overcame the Magncjians , 
and finding Pherecydes dead,buried him honou¬ 
rably : Some affirm he went to Delphi , and 
threw himlelf from the, Corycean Mountain -, 
But the more general Opinion is, that m he died 
mod milerably, his whole body eaten up 
with Lice (Pliny faith, with Serpents which 
broke out of his Skin ) whereby when his 
Face became deform’d, he avoided and refu- 
fed the Sight of his Acquaintance; when 
any one came tovifithim (as Pythagoras did) 
and demanded how he did, he putting out 
his Finger at the Key-Hole, confirmed by 
his Diieafe, lhewed them the condition of 
his whole Body : Saying xes't /»'*«, the skin 
flieweth : Which words the Philolophers take 
in an ill Scnfe : The Delians affirm the God of 
that place fent this Dileale to him out of an¬ 
ger, becaule he hoafted much of his own wif- 
dom to his Difciples, faying, if he fhould ne¬ 
ver Sacrifice to any God, he mould lead a life 
no lefs pleafant than thole that offered Heca¬ 
tombs. Pythagorashmiei him -, his Tomb car¬ 
ried thislnlcription 


Of wifdom I comprife the utmojl bound • 

Who further would be fatisjied , muft found 
Pythagoras, of Greeks the mojl renown"d. 

Some affirm he was the'firft that writ in Prolei 
which others alcribq to Cadmus. He writ 
Heptamitchos or Thocrafia ; perhaps the 
lame with his Theology , ten Books containing 
the Origin and Succeffionof the Gods (if not 
miftaken for the Theogony of the Younger 
Pherecydes ) an obfeure dark work, the Allego¬ 
ries whereof Ifidorc cited by Clemens Alexandri¬ 
ans conceives taken from the Prophecy of Cham. 

Concerning this Book there is extant an E- 
piftle under the name of Pherecydes , but may 
well be fulpected to be Ipurious. 

Pherecydes to Thales. 

W ell may you die whenever your fatal 
hour arrives; as loon as I receiv’d your 
1 Letter I tell Sick,was over-run with Lice, and 
c had a Fever; whereupon I gave order to my 
c Servants, that as loon as I was Buried they 
‘ Ihould carrv the Book to you ; if you, tvith the 
c reft ofthe Wile Men approve it, publilh it ; if 
c you approve it not,publilh it not,for me it doth 
c notpleale -, there is no certainty in it: whatfo- 
‘ ever the Theologift faith, you muft underftand 
‘ otherwife -, for I write in Fables, conftrain’d 
‘ by my Dileale. I have not admitted of any 
c Phyfician or Friend,but when they came to the 
‘ door, and ask’d how it was was witlt me, put- 
c ting my Finger out at the Key-hole, I fhew- 
‘ ed them how defperate il 1 Iwas, and belpoke 
‘ them to come on the Morrow to the Funeral 
‘ of Pherecydes. 

There was another of this name of the lams? 
Illand, an Aftrologer : There are more menti- ■ 
oned by Suidat. 
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CHAP. L 


Of his Life. 


# Laert. fref. 


t> Cic. acad. 



i LMft. 
t Said. 
ILaert. 


*Hilofophy had a twofold beginning, 
A JB one from Anaximander, another from 
8-®^ Pj ythagoras. Anaximander was Dif- 
M ciple to Thales, whence that Phi- 
lofophy was called Ioniclc - Thales being an 
Ionian , for he was of Miletus. Pythagoras was 
Difciple to Phcrecydes -, that King of Philo- 
fophy called, from the Place where he taught, 
ltalick. Thales was fucceeded by Anaxi¬ 
mander, Anaximander by Anaximenes, Anaxi¬ 
menes by Anaxagoras,Anaxagoras by Archclans, 
in whom (as Plutarch Laertius and others 
affirm ) it ended , Socrates ( the Scholar of 
Arche/aits) introducing Morality. 

Anaximander a Mileiian, b Countryman, 
Companion and e Kinfman of Thales -, was hu 
Difciple alfo, and * Succeflor in the Propa¬ 
gation of his Dofftrine* Son of Praxiades(cot- 
ruptly called by c fome P raxidamus) born the 
third Year of the 43d Olympiad. f Ke flou- 
rifhed moll in the time of Poly crates. Tyrant 
of Samos. . . . 

e He demonftrated the Compendium of Geo- 
• metry -, * being next Homer, the firft Mafter 
of that Science -, he firft fet forth a Geogra- 
phick Table, of which Laertius is to be un- 
derftood, who affirms. He dejign'd the Circum- 
fcrence of the Sea and Land. 

h In the 50th Olympiad he found out the 
Obliquity of the Zodiack, that is (faith Pliny) 
he opened l he: Ga t es of all things. : He invented 
theGwwtw,'and fet up the firft in an openiplace 
at Lacedcemon. * He found out the Equi¬ 
noctial Solfticesand Horologies 1 He framed 
HoroJcages to denote the Topidss and Equi¬ 


noxes ; whence m Sahnajitts conceives the m 
ufe of his Dial was only to delineate the Tropick el¬ 
and Equino&ial points ; that they did not ferve 
to diftinguifh the hours or twelve parts of 
the day, he proverb, becaufe the very name 
H&- in that lenle or the divifion of the day in¬ 
to twelve equal parts, was not known a long 
time after. 

” He advifed the Lacedaemonians to quit 
their City and Houfes, and to lie armed in the ” c 
open Field, foretelling an Earth quake which 
threw down-the whole City, and tore away a 
piece of the Mountain Taygctus. 

0 As he lung, the Boys uled to deride him, „ 
whereupon he faid, We muft learn to fing 
better for the Boys. 

Of his Auditors are remembred Anaximenes 
and Parmenides. 

Of his Writings, thefe. 

* n«/.i vhnuf. Of Nature. This Treatife 
perhaps Laertius means, who faith he digefted 
his Opinions into Commentaries, which Book f 
fell into the hands of Apollodorus the Atha- 




r»t meldbf. 

neei Tar i,VMtSr. 


Of the Sphere , with other things- 

j He was, according to Apollodorus 64 years 
old the fecond year of the 58th Olympiad, and 
died loon after. 
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CHAP. IL 


Of his Opinionh 


Seel, i- Tbat Infinity i 


the principle of a/l\ 


Dlpltc.fhU 
Purea. ad 


Jitll. Mart, pa- 


TS(oi. 

9 Vint. plat. 


T Halcs( laith Cicero) * who held that all things 
confji of Water, could not perfuoade his I 
Countryman and Companion Anaximander there¬ 
to, for be ajferted That Infinity is that whereof 
•all things were made, or ( according to b Pin 
torch Laertius and i Juflin Martyr , that it is 
the principle and Element of things (for thefe 
two he confounded, as was obferved of his j 
Matter Thales) d but riot declared what this in¬ 
finity is, whether Air, Water,Earth, or any other 
Body, for which he was condemned by Plutarch. 

That it is c one, infinite in magnitude (not 
number ) whence f Ariflotle reprehends him 
for imagining contrarieties can proceed from 
the fame Principle. s That it is for that Reafon 
is infinite, that it may not fail. 

b That the parts thereof are changed ; the 
whole is immutable. ' (Simplicius laith movea¬ 
ble) k That out of it all things proceed, andj 
refolve into it. \ 

That there are infinite Worlds generated which 
corrupt into that whereof they were generated , 

Se£l. 2, Of the Heavens. 

H I S Opinion ( according to 1 Cicero) was , 
that the Gods are native ( having a be¬ 
ginning) rifing andfetting by long Intervals, and 
that there are innumerable Worlds : This m Plu¬ 
tarch and Stobxits apply to the Heavens and 
Stars. But bow can we (adds Cicero) undcr- 
ftand a God that is not Eternal. •> That Heaven 
confifis of cold and heat mixed. 

That the Stars areglobousinflance scon fifing of\ 
Air full of Fire, rcjpiring Flames atfome certain • 
part : ° mov'd by the Circles and Spheres where¬ 
in they inhere-, which afi'ertion Ariftorle bor¬ 
rowed from hence. 

t That the Sun is feated highefi, the Moon\ 
next, then the fixed Stars and Planets. 

That the Circle of the Sun. is a 28 times 
(Theodoret faith 26) greater than the Earth, 
having a hollow Circle about it like a Chariot- 
Wheel, full of Fire in one part whereof there is \ 


a Mouth, at which the Fire is feen as out of the 

hole of a Flute, which is the Sun 1 equal in big- t Flat pLu. 

nefs with lhe_ Earth. , _ ~ pbil. 2. 21. 

3 That the caufe of the Sufs- fidipfe/iis the 1 LaeTU 
[flopping tbit hole inuhemidftfoutlpf which.the 
Firefines. 

t That the circle of the Moon is 29 times* Nut. fine* 
[greater than the Earth, like a ChariotWheel, ba -? bil ■ 2 - 2 4 ; 
vmg a hollow Orb, in the midfl fill of Fire (like n 
the Sun) and oblique, breathing Fire out at one 
part as out of a Tunnel. 

** That the Eclipj'e of the Moon bappens accor¬ 
ding to her Conversions, when the Mouth out ofllflfi: p fl cl 
which the Fire iffuetb., is flopped. . ■ ’ s ‘ 

w That the Moon hath a light of her awn : w Pint plat 
, hut very thin } 31 that ficfhineth in the Light Jhc Phil. 2. 28. ‘ 

\ borroweth from the.Sun-, which two aflertions * Lrttrt - 
are fo far y from being inconfiftent, that it is die 1 As a Learned 
common opinion 1 both are true. Pafm conceives 

Seel 3. Of Meteors. of Laert. 

hTOt wind is a fluxion of the air, when VeMdtflin 
X the moll fubtle and liquid parts thereof TheorkniPur- 
are either ftirred or refolved by the Sun. Pag. 

c 1 st, A >at . Thunders,. Lightnings, Prefters,'and * 6 ± , 
Whirl-winds are caufed by the wind enclofed in mu,’ , 
a thick Cloud,which by reafon of its lightnefs c piJfiiac. 
breaketh forth violently the Rupture of the Phil. 3.3. 

‘ Cloud maketh a crack, and the divulfion by Stob ' 

‘ reafon of the blacknels cauieth a ffafhing 
Light. <« Seneca more exprefly. He aferibed all,, K . t au ,n- 
to wind. Thunder (faith he) is the found of a 2. 18. 
breaking Cloud : Why unequal ? becaufe the 
| breakings are unequal. Why doth it thunder in 
‘ a clear day ? Becaufe even then the windbreaks 
‘ through the thick and dry air. Why fbmetimes 
1 doth it thunder and not lighten? Becaufe the 
thinner and weaker Spirit is able to make a 
mme but not a found. What is Lightning > 

The agitation of the Air fevering it felf, and 
t ruuiing down, difclofing a faint Fire. What is 
Thunder? The motion of a piercing thick lpirit. 
c All things are fo order’d,that fome influence = Sen. tut.■ 
delcendfrom theiEtherupon inferiour things; fo v<«ft.2.ig.- 
tire founds, forc’d upon cold Clouds: When it 
breaks them it Ihines; the fewer Flames beget 
c T‘Sbtnbigs, the greater. Thunder: A great part, 
the reft was- altered from its natural kind by its 
exceffive Heat. 

‘ £ That the firfl Creatures were bred in humi- 
dity, and enclofed within fliarp thorny Barks, f,pi u r. pj ac , 
but as they grew older, they became drier, and Phil, 
at “ft the Bark being broken round about them, 
they lived fome li trie time after it. 


AisfAXI- 
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ANAXIMENES. 


' A' 


Naximenes, was a Milefian , Sopfl 
of Euriflratus, b Friend, c Difci-JI 
, pie and Succeflour to Anaxhnan- 
A A der. According to Eufebius he 
flourilhedin the fecond year of the 56th Olym¬ 
piad.- Suidtu faith he liv’d in the 5 5 th Olympiad 
at the taking of jSardts when Cyrus over¬ 
threw Crafts. So that the account of c Apol- 
lodorus (who affirms he was bom in the 63d 
Olympiad) is corrupt. He heard alio, as 
fome affirm, Parmenides. He uled the Iomck 
Dialeft, plain, and incompofed. f Pliny calls 
him the Inventor of Gnomonicks -, but per¬ 
haps it is a miftake for Anaximander. Of his au¬ 
ditors were Anaxagoras and Diogenes Apollon ties. 

Thefe two Epiftles of his are preferved by 
'Laertius. 

Anaximenes to Pythagoras. 

4 ^Hales having lived happily even to old age, 
4 JL ended his days unfortunately. One night 
4 going out of his Houfe (as he uled; with his 
4 Maid,to contemplate the Stars,gazing, and not 
4 taking heed to the place, he lighted upon a 
c precipice and fell down. This was the tate or 
‘ the Milefmn Aftronomer. But let us who were 
* his Auditors, preferve the Memory of the Per- 
‘ fon, and our Sons and Auditors after us. Let 
‘ us ft ill retain his Sayings, and begin all our 
- - ' ’ ^hales. 


the World.\ for Spirit and Air are two names fig- 
'ifying one thing. 

That a the Air is God , begotten , immenfe , a Cic. d> 
infinite , ever in motion -, b but that thifie things 
which arife oat of it are finite , Firfi is begotten, ' 

Earth, Water, Urey hen of thefe all things. That 
the Air is God undertlands of the faculties 
penetrating through the Elements or Bodies. 


Se£i. 2. Of the Heavens. 

T Hat «the outward Superficies of Heaven is c Pint, phi. 
Earthly. Phil. 2.11. 

That the Stars are of a fiery Subftance, invi¬ 
sible, Earthly Bodies intermixt with them -, that 
1 * u ey are inherent , as nails in Chryftal. 

Tha ' ’ ' 


‘ Difcourfes with Thalci 

Anaximenes to Pythagoras. 

1 ■\7‘0u are more advifed than we, who leav- 
1 1 ing Samos for Crotona live there in quiet; 

4 the Eacides prove injurious to others, and the 
4 Milefians want not Tyrants of their own choof- 
4 ing. The King of Media is likewife terrible to 
4 us, but would not be fo, fhould we pay him 
4 Tibute. The lonians are refolved to war with 
4 the Medes for the general Liberty, and if | 
4 they fight we have no hope of Safety. Howi 
4 then can Anaximenes , perplexed with fear of 
4 death and Slavery apply his Mind to Celeftial| 
4 Speculations? But you are coveted by the Cro- 
4 tonians, and all Italians -, Auditors come tc 
4 you as far as from Sicily. 


CHAP. II. 


His Opin io. 

Se£f. 1. That the Air is the Principle of all things. 

Plut. ie PUc. T JE held that the Air is the Principle of the 
Juftin Martyr. JlA Vniverfe,of which all things areengendred ., 

. , n d into which they refolve-, our Souls by which we, 

ive are Airfo Spirit and Air 


phil. 


n being all 


■ That 4 they are forced back by the thick refi a Plut. ph,. 
fling Air , • and move not above (or under) but £*',*■**• 

1 -' out the Earth. . tPhi.pl.tt. 

That the Sun is .flat as a plate , of fiery fub-phu. 2. 15. 

That « the Signs of Summer and Winter come s pint. pUs, 
>t by the Aioon, but by the Sun only.- , 2 " ', p ' 

That * the Sun is eclipfed when the Mouth 
t of which ijfueth his heat, is clcfed. 

That the Moon is. likewife of a Fiery Nature. p[ ntm 
That the Moon is -edipfied when the Alouthptai.plM.pW. 
out of which ijfueth her heat, is defied. 2 - 2 9- 

'; ’Sefl. 3. Of Meteors. 

r Hat the Clouds are made by condenfiation of Plut.pl.ic.pU. 

Air, Rain by condenfiation of the Clouds, 3 • 4 ' 
it of which it is Jqueezedfinow of Rain congeal'd 
.1 falling, and Hail of the Janie, controlled by a 
cold Wind. 

Concerning Thunder,Lightning,To theaf- stub. 
fertionof Anaximander he added the companion 
of the Sea ,wbicb being broken with Oars fin neth. 

That the Rainbow is made by rejieltionof 
the Sun beams upon a thick Cloud, which , not Plat. dcpU. 
able to pierce it, are rejrailed upon it. t»u> 3 - 5 - 

That Earthquakes proceed from- the rarity and 
drynefs of the Earth, one being caus'd by cxccjjtye 
heat, the other by excejfive cold. Further explain¬ 
ed by * Arillotle thus ; lie held that the Earth, “ 

as well when it is moijl as zvbe/z it is dry, bre\ik-\ a 

eth, and by thefe great pieces thereof which ufc to 7 smc.iuu 
I fall upon it, isjhaken: Hence it is that Earth-quejl.6.ia, 
'quakes happen either in droughts or great Rains : 
by droughts it is broken, and by great Showers 
ceffively moifinedparts likewife in funder. 

He called the contraflion and Condenfiation Fht. dc 
\of mdtter, cold ; the taxation and rarity thereof,P mm J r, b 
! beat whence a JVlan breaths out of his Alouth 
\both hot and cold-, his breath compreft by his Lips, 
and condens'd is cold but breathed forth with 
an open Mouth is hot by reqfon of the rarity. 
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ANAXAGORAS. 


AnaxagorasV Country, time, andftudy of Philofophy. 

A Waxagoras was of Glazomense, Son of are made mutually of each other,therefore they 
Hegefibulus or Eubulus , born in the were in each other before ; lor if it be neceffa- 
70th Olympiad according to Apollo- ry, that whatlbever is made, be made of that 
dor us ; in the firft year thereof-, Emi- which is, or is not, but that itlhould be made 
nent for his noble birth and wealthy fortunes, of that which is not impoffible, wherein all 
but more for his magnanimous Contempt oi agree that ever difcourled upon Nature, it fol- 
1 them. * He left his Lands and Patrimony, (faith lows neceflarily, that they be made of things 
b Cicero ,) to learn and obtain the Divine de- that are, and are within thele very things, 

I*light of Philofophy And c converted himfelf though by reafon of their fmallnefs,not difcern- 
from civil Affairs to the knowledge of things, able by us : Hence it is that they fay, every 
Saida1 affirms he left his Grounds to Sheep and thing ismixt with every thing •, becaufe they lee 
Camels to be eaten up: And therefore Apo/loni any thing made of any thing : but thingsfeem 
us Tyaneus faid, he read Philofophy to Bealls different, and are called divers in refpeCt to one 
rather than to Men. 11 Plato derides him for another,by reafon that the multitude oflnfinites 
quitting his Eftate * Laertius reports he affign'd which are within aboundeth in the Million for 
it to his Friends ; whereupon being by them the whole is neither quite white nor black, 
accufed of improvidence why ( anlwered Flelh nor Bone, but every thing leemeth to be 
he) do not you take care of it l To one whore- of the Nature of that whereof it hath moll 
proved him, as taking no care of his Country . k of Ample Nourishment, as Bread, Water, k 
wrong me not, faith he, my great eft Care is my and the like, are bred the Hair, Veins, Arteries, 
Country , pointing to the Heavens. To ano- Nerves, Bones, and other parts of the Body, 
ther, asking for what end he was born , he Jill things are therefore in this food, as Nerves, 
anfwered, to contemplate the Sun Moon, and Bones, and the like, dilcernable by Reafon, 
Heavens. • In "fine, he withdrew himfelt though not by Senfe : Of thefe Atomes the 
to contemplation of natural Philofophy not whole World confifleth, as (Gold of Grains ; t 
regarding civil affairs. In this Study Anaxi-' thele homogeneal parts are the matter of all 
at. m encs was his Mailer < from whom he received things, his Opinion is thus expreft by m Lucre- " 
his Learning. . . _ _ tUfs - 

e In the twentieth year of Ins Age the firft ‘ Next Anaxagoras we mud purfue, 
of the 75th Olympiad, Colhades being Archon < And his Homoiomeria review ; 

(whom Laertius _corruptly falls Callus) at the <■ a term that’s no where mention’d but among 
time of Xerxes's Expedition into Greece he went ‘ The Greeks; too copious for our narrow tongue: 
to Athens to ftudy Philofophy, where he con- ‘ Yet may the fenfete in more words array’d; 
tinned thirty Years and was honoured with ‘ The principle of all things, entrails made 
the Title of N*. the Mind , as being the firft that ‘ Of fmalleft Entrails, bone of fmalleft bone, 
added that principle to Matter; lo Anton. c Blood of linall languine drops reduc’d to one; 


Where dwells fam'd Anaxagoras, the Mind, 
i- For he that Agent firft to matter joyn'd. 
f Which things confufed orderly defigtid. 


CHAP. II. 

Of his Opinions. That “ God is an infinite folf-moving Mindr 

Se£t. 1. Of the firft principles, and beginning of that this divine 0 infinite Mind not enclofed' 
things. in any Body, P is the efficient caule of all” 

H . things; out of the infinite matter confuting. 

E held xLA the material principle of all things G f fimilar parts , every thing being made ac- 
tt one and many °tn>i°i*e? parts infinite, cording to its Species by the divine Mind, who 
<c. ftmular, and contrary, continuous to the touch , i w h e n all things were at firft confufedly mingled 
fuftaining thentjelves , not contained by any other. | together, came and reduced them to order. 
kif- His grounds thefe : Firft, becaule, according to o o. n r 1 

the common Rule of natural Philofophers, of 2 - Of Heavens. 

’ ' nothing proceeds nothing, it is not poffible any ’ | 'Hat the higher parts of the World are full of 
thing can be made of that which isnot ;orthat JL Fire,the Power that is there he called ather, 
which hath a being can be refolved into that and that properly , faith Ariftotle , for the Body, 
which hath none. Secondly, becaufe contraries which is continually in quick motion, is con¬ 
ceived 


‘ Of fmalleft Entrails, bone of fmalleft bone, 

‘ Blood of linall languine drops reduc’d to one; 
4 Gold of fmall grains, earth of fmall Sands 
4 compared, 

4 Small drops to Water,fparks to Fire contracted; 
4 The like in every thing fuppos’d, yet he 
4 Nature aliened from all Vacuum free; 

4 And held that each corporeal Being might 


1 infinite folf-moving Mind ni 
infinite Mind not. enclofod rcL . 
the efficient caule of all° c ' 
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ceived to be Divine by Nature, for thac realon 
called ether^ none of thofe that are here below 
being.’of that kind. 

.That 44 A the anjbient ether being - of a 
. “ Fiery Nature by the fwiftnels of its Motion, 
44 fnatcheth up Stones from the Earth, which 
4C being.let .on Fire, become Stars,..* all car- 
44 ried from Eaft to Weft. . 

, That r 4 the Stars are impelled by the 

* condenlation of the Air about the Poles, which 
4 the Sun makes more ftrong by comprefling. 

Tag. That the 4 Stars are Earthly, and' that after 
4 the firft Secretion of the . Elements, the Fire 
4 feparating .it felf,drew fome parts of the Earth 

* to its own Nature, and made them like Fire : 
4 whereupon he farther affirmed, . 

1 4 The Sun is . a burning Plate or Stone, 
ia- c “ many times bigger xhznPelopormefus, whofe 
'at. c converfioii is made by the repulle of the Nor- 
; 4 them Air, which he, by compreffing, makes 
;■ 4 more ftrong. 

c. ” That 4 the Moon is a dark Body, enlight- 
c n®d by the Sun, Habitable, having Plains, 

■ ‘Hills and Waters; that * .the inequality in 
4 her, Face proceeds from a mixture, cold and 
4 Earthly, for there is Darknefs mixt with her 
4 FieryNature, whence fhe is called a Star, or 
,, e falie Light. » Plato faith, that the Moon 
‘ was occafion of Difhonour to huh, becaufe 
4 he afluiried the Original of this Opinion of her 
4 borrowing Light, to himfelf, whereas it was 
, 4 much more Ancient. 

That * 4 the milky way. is the fhadow ot 
‘the Earth upon that part of Heaven, when 
4 the Sun , being underneath, enlightens not all: 
8. 4 » Or as Ariftotle , that the Milky way is the 
4 light of fome Stars, for the Sun being under 
4 the Earth, lcoks' not upon fome Stars, the 
4 light of thofe on whom he looks is not feen, 

4 being Twallowed up in his; the proper light 
4 of thofe which are hindred hy the Earth from 
4 the Suns illumination, is the Galaxy Laer- 
4 tilts faith, he held the Galaxy to be the re- 
. 4 fledion of the light of the Sun. 

Se£l. 3. Of Meteors. 1 


JL 4 wandring Stars, which approach fo near 
each other, as that they feem to touch one 
another: or as Laertius^ 4 the concourfe of Pla- 
4 nets, emitting Flames. 

That 4 falling Stars are (hot down from the 
4 ether , as Sparkles, and therefore foon extin- 
4 guifhed. 

That 4 b Thunder is the Collifion of the 
il - 4 Clouds, lightning their mutual attrition: or, 
4 as Pint area-, the Cold falling upon the Hot, 
4 or the etberial upon the aerial ^the noife which 
4 it makes is Thunder.- of the blacknels of the 
4 Clouds is caufed Lightning, of the greatnefs 
4 of the light Thunderbolts, of the more cor- 
4 poreal Fire, whirl-winds, of the more Cloudy 
4 Prefters. 

That 4 Lightning diftills from the ether i and 
4 that from that great heat of Heaven many 
4 things fall down, which the Clouds preferve 
4 a long time enclofed. 

y,l ' That the 4 Rain bow is a refraftion of the 
‘ 4 Sun’s light upon a thick dark Cloud, oppolite 


4 to him as a Looking-glals; by the lame rea- 
fbn (faith he) appeared chiefly in Pont its ^ two 
or more Suns. A ~ ^ 

;That 4 Winds proceed from- fektenuagion of r„ m . 
4 the Air, by the Sun." 

} That 4 Earth quakes are caufed by the Air Arif, f. 

4 or Jfther, which ..being of its own Nature 
4 apt to. aicend,' when it gets into tKe'Vete"and^ ^' 
4 Caverns of the Earth, finding difficulty in the & ' 

4 getting out, cauleth that fhaking-, for the 
4 upper parts of the Earth contraft themlelves 
4 by the benefit of Raih, Nature having made 
4 the wholq Body thereof alike, lax and fpongy, 

4 fhe parts, as in a Ball, fuperior and interior -, 

4 the fuperior, that which is inhabited.bylus, 

4 the inferior, the'other: This wind getting 
4 into the inferior parts, breaks the' condenled 
4 Air, with the fame force as . we fee Clouds 
4 broken, when. Upon the collifion of tliem, 

4 and motion of the agitated Air, Fire breaks 
4 forth .- this Air falls upon that which is next,. . 

4 feeking to get out, and tears in pieces what- 
4 foever ic meets, untill through thofe narrow 
4 paflages, it either finds a way to Heaven, or 
4 forceth one: which Laertius obfcurely ex- 
4 jrrefleth, the repulfion of the Air upon the 

That 4 Snow is not white, but black, nor Cic \ Ac 
4 did it leem white to him, becaufe he’ knew 4 "*-' -4 
4 the Water whereof it is congealed to. be 
4 black. 


T Hat 4 the beginning of Motion proceeding t.mt. 

4 from the mind, the heavy Bodies ob- 
4 tained the loweft place, as the Eafth-, the 
4 light the higheft, as the fire: thofe betwixt 
4 both, the middle, as the Air and Water thus 
4 the Sea lubfifts upon the fuperficies of the 
4 Earth, which is flat, the Humidity beingrarified 
, by the Sun. 

4 That the primitive humidity being diffufed, piut.yi, 
4 as a Pool was burned by the motion of the 3. ifi. 

4 Sun about it, and the unctious part being ex- 
4 haled, the remainder became Salt. 

• That 4 as foon as the World was made, and Fl "L t L 
4 living Creatures produced out of the World, 2 ’ 8, 

4 the World enclined of it felf towards the 
4 South, according to Divine Providence-, that 
4 fome parts thereof might be Habitable, others 
4 not Habitable, by reafon of the extremities of 
4 Heat and Cold. • 

That 4 the million of the Elements is by ap -Pint, ft 
4 pofition. ’■ I? " 

That 4 the inundation of Nilus is caufed by Vlut.ph 
4 the Snow of ^Ethiopia , which is diflolved in4- *• 

4 Summer, and congealed in Winter. 

Se£t. 5. Of Living Creatures. 

T Hat ‘Creatures were firft Generated of inert. 

4 Humidity, Calidity, and Earthly Mat- 
4 ter; afterwards mutually of one another, 

4 Males on the right fide. Females on the 
left. 

That 4 the Soul is that which moveth, * that* nut. 
4 it is aerial,, and hath a Body of the nature off®#- 


That 
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b That c there .is-.a Death of the Soul.likswife, ] 
‘ .which is feparation from the Body.; • • ■ 

That all Animals'have aCtive, Reafon. 

‘ That Sleep is an ACtion of. the. Body, not 
of the Soul.. - ■ ■ 

J That in the hand of Man confifts all.his 
Skill. 

c That ‘ the Voice is made by. the Wind, 
‘hitting againft.firm refilling Air, returning 
‘ the counter-blow to our Ears, which is the 
‘ manner whereby alio the repercuflion of the 
‘ Air is formed, called Eccho. ' 

That t ‘ the Gall is the caule of acute Dil- 
‘ eafes, which overflowing, is difperfed int< 

* Lungs, Veins, and Colts. 


CHAP. III. 

His Prcdiiiions. 


S Uidas faith, he foretold many things : of j 
thole, two inftances only have been hither¬ 
to preferved. The firft thus related, by Pliny, The 
Grecians celebrate Anaxagoras of the Clozome- 
nian, and for foretelling by his Learning and Sci¬ 
ence in thefecondyear of the 78 Olympiadym what 
day a Stone would fall from the Sitn, 'which hapncd\ 
in the day time in a part of Thrace at the River A-' 
gospsahich Stone It at this day Jhevon, about the big- 
nefs of a Bean , of an aduji colour, a Comet alfo 
burning in t ho fe nights. 

VH. Lrfard: * Plutarch adds, that it was in his time not 
'■ only fliewn, but Reverenced by the Pcloponneji- 
ans. Eufebins reckons the fall of this Stone up¬ 
on the fourth of the 78. Olympiad, which is 
two years after Pliny's Account of the Predicti¬ 
on. Silenz/s, cited by Laertius, faith, it fell when 
Dymilt/s was Archon, which if it be to be read 
Dyphi/us (for the other name is not to be found 
near thefe times) will be the firft year of the 84. 
Olympiad. But the Marble at Arundel HouJ'e 
(graven about the i2p. Olympiad, to be prefer¬ 
red before any other Chronological Account) 
exprefly names the fall upon the 4th year, upon 
the 77. Olympiad, when Tbeogenides was Ar- 
chon, two years before. Pliny faith it was fore¬ 
told. It was believed to have portended (as Plu¬ 
tarch teftifies) the great Defeat given to the A- 
thenzans by Lyfunder at the River Agos 62 years 
after, vis. the 4th year of the p 3d. Olympiad. 
Mtfwr. 1.7. Of the Wonder t Arijiotle givesa very flight 
account, affirming, ‘ it was a $tone fnatched up 
c by the Wind, and fell in the day time, aCo- 
met hapning in thole nights, which isdilpro- 
Vit.tyfmd.. ved by * Plutarch, who hath this large Di- 
Icourle upon it: ‘It is laid that Anaxagoras did 
■ * Prognoilicate that one of the Bodies included 
‘ the Heavens, it fhould be loofed by lhaking, 
‘ and fall to the Ground, the Stars are not in 
‘ place where they were firft created, they are 
‘ heavy Bodies, of the Nature of Stone, fhining 
: ‘ by the reflection of the atther, being drawn up 
‘ by force, and kept there by the violence of 
‘ that circular motion, as at the beginning in the 
• ‘ the firft reparation of things, cold and heavy 
‘ they were reftrained. There is another Opinion 
‘ more probable which faith, thole which we. 
‘ call falling Stars are not fluxions of the atther 
‘ extinguilht in the Air almoft as loon as lighted, 
‘ ppr infla®tnations or combuftion.s of any part 


of the ; Air, -which.by it Ipreadeth upwards, but, 
‘rheyare CmleJftjal.Bpdies failing oLttjeir re* 
tention by the ordinary courie , of Heaven 
V.thrown down, not upon the habitable Earthy 
‘ but into the Sea, which is the.caulhyvei'dp. not 
‘ lee them; yet-tge aflertion offjhtaxagdift! is 
c confirmed by pdmscbus, .who .wrjteth inf his 
Book of. Religion, that 75 days.'together be-! 
foije this Stone fell, they faw a great.- body of 
‘ Fire in the Air. .like a Cloud ennarij^J, which 
‘ tarried not in,one place, but' yierit and came) 
j‘ un’certpinly fenipvin'g^ from the drwipg vyherej- 
‘ cf iffued flalfies of Eire that fell in many pla- 
l‘ ces likefallin'gEjtars; when this great Body of , , ■ - 

‘Fire fell in, that, part of the Earth,, tfte ' f ’ 
i‘ Inhabitants emboldned, came rp the place to - V 
,‘ fee what it was, and found no appliance of - : 

‘ fire, but a great Stone oil the ground, nothing, ; 

‘ in companion of that Body, of Fire. Herein 
Damachus had need of favourable hearers: But ' 
if what he laith be true, he confuted! thdfe 
Arguments who maintain it was a piece of a 
Rock by the force of a boiftious Wind torn 
‘ from the top ofa Mountain, and carried.in the 
‘ Air lo long as this Whirl-wind continued, but 
fo looii as that was laid, the.Stone fell imme¬ 
diately ; unlels this Lightning Body which ap- 
‘ peared fo many days was fire indeed, which 
‘ coming to dillolve, and to be put our, did be- 
‘ get this violent Storm of force to tear off the 

hone, and call it down. 

This it is likely * Charimander meant, who f sawc. tu 
in his Book of Comets laith, Anaxagoras obler- ?"*/?• 7- S. 
[ved in the Heavens a great unacciiftomed light 
of the likenels of a huge Pillar, and that it llai- 
ned for many days. 

The other memorable Prediction of Anaxago- 

s was t of a Storm, which he lignified by go- x. 

g to the Olympick'Games, when the weather 
was fair, in a lhaggy Gown, the Rain pouring 
down, ail the Grecians (laith Mlian) law and 
gloried that he knew more Divinely than accor : 
ling to Humane Nature.. . ! < 


CHAP. IV. 

His Scholars and Auditors. 

T Hele are remembred as his Scholars and 
Auditors. 

Pericles Son of Xantippus being inftruCted * ciar, 
by Anaxagoras, could eafily reduce the exercile 
! of his mind from lecret abftrufive things to 
publick popular caules.- b Pericles much e - b Pft. 
fteemed him, was by him inftructed in Natural Per,c ‘ 
Philofophy; and belides other Virtues, freed 
from Superltitious fears ariling from ignorance 
of Phylical Caules; whereof there is this in- 
ftance, the head of a Ram with but one horn 
being brought to Pericles , was by the South- 
layers Interpreted prodigious: Anaxagoras o- 
peping it, lliewed that the Brain filled not its 
natural place, but contracted by degrees in an 
oval form toward thatpart where the horn grew. 
Afterwards Anaxagoras negleCted and decrepit 
with age in a melancholy refentment thereof 
lay down and cover’d his face, refolving to 
ftarve himfelf; which Pericles hearing, came 
immediately to him, bewailing, not Anaxagoras, 
but himfelf, who Ihould lofe lb excellent .a 
Conn- 
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Counfellor: 'Anaxagoras uncovering his Fhtfe,' was difmilTed, but not able to brook the dif- 
faid,'They,' Vencle^ who would ufe a Latrip,; grace, he killed himfelE . fj 

muft fupply.it with Oyl. ' : ‘ . h Hieroyimus faith, that Pericles brought ffim» 

- Archelam Son of A/W/s*™rywasDifciple to, into the Court in poor Garments extenuated 
Anaxagoras- and, as Laertius- affirms. called the with Sicknefs, an Objett fitter for Compaffion 
Natural Philofopher for fii ft bringing that kind than Juftice. And thus much faith Laertius of 
of : Learning to 'Athens -,, 'but' now that confifts his Trial. ■ 

with his Relation va-Anaxagoras, who, as he ac- Suidas, that he was call into Prifon by the A- 
knowledgeth, Studied Natural Philofopliy thir- tbemans for introducing a new Opinion concern- 
tv vears in 'Athens, Cafaubon jiiftly queftioris. mg God, and Bamftfd the City, tho’ P encles 
■ Euripides *as the writer of hisLife affirms, undertook to plead hisCaufe, and that going to' 
' er Son oiMne'farchils, born at -the firft time of Lampfacum, he there ftarved liimfelf to Death. “ 
Xerxes’ s Expedition into Greece, the fame day Jofephusyhai the Athenians believing the Sun 
that the Grecians overthrew the Perfians, was tpbe God which he affirmed to be without 
* firft a Painter then an Auditor of Anaxagoras-, Senfe and Knowledge, he was by the Votes of a 
but feeing him Perfected for his Opinions,laft- fewof them Condemned to Death. 

*■ ly converted himfelf to Tragick Poefie. But if we credit > Plutarch, he was neither • 

Socrates'.S6n of Sopbronifcus, was, accord- Condemned nor Accufedbut by Pericles, who 
ing to Ari(toxenus,an Auditor of Anaxagoras till feared the Ordinance of Diopithes, which Cited 
he left the City, and thereupon apply’d himfelf thofe which held Prophane or Sublime Opinions 
to Arche lain, w hicli Porphyrus reckons above the lent out of the City. * Yet elfewhere he con-* 
17th. year of his Age, or rather the nineteenth, fefleth he was accufed, I 1 

Democritus alfo is by fome affirmed, being His departure from Athens being thirty years 
younger then Anaxagoras forty years, to have after his coming thither, falls the third year of 
applied himfelf to him 5 but Laertius affirms he the eighty fecond Olympiad, the fixty third of 
could not endure Democritus, and fhunn’d his his Age. Thence he went to Lampfacunt, 
Conversion-, Phavorinus likewife 'attefts, that where he continued the reft of his Age, which 
becaufehe would not admit him,Democrituspio- extended to twenty two more, fo little mind- 
fefs’d himfelf his Enemy, and denied his Opini- of Athens, or of his Country, as to one, 
onsoftheSun and Moon, but faid they were who told him that he was deprived of the Athe- 
ancient, and that heftole them, as likewife his. ■»“**> anfwered, no, but they of me, and 
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Defcription of the World, and the affertion ' to his Friends who, when he fell fick, asked if« a 
concerning the Mind. he would be carried to Glazomome his Country ; 

Metrodorus of Lampfacum is likewife men- &id he, there is no need, the way to the 
tioned by Laertius as friend to Anaxagoras. Grave is alike every where. m Before he died'. P 
the.Magiftrates of the City asked him if he ftru> 

-—- - - would they fhould do any thing for him; • he 

CHAP. V. anfwered, that his only Requeft was, that the 

• Boys might have leave to play yearly on that 
Of his Trial, Death, Sentences, and Writings, day of the Month, whereon he died; which 

J Pnlrnm /'faith 1 /iprtiuA ic rontinnert tn thic 


O F his Trial, faith Laertius , there are feve- time, inoie or juampjacum ourieci mm lviagm. 

ral Reports. Sotion in his Treatife of the ficently, with this Epitaph, 

Sticceffion of Philofophers faith, he was accu- , __ , ... . 

fed by Cleon of Impiety, for afferting the Sun to Here hes , who thro'the trueft Paths dtdpafs 

be a burning Plate; but being defended by Leri- O'th' World Celefttal, Anaxagoras. 

c/es his Scholar, he was Fined five Talents and . 

Banifhed JEhan mentions two Altars eretted to him; 

Satyru's that he was Cited to the Court by oneinferibed to the Mind, the other to Truth. 
Thucydides, who was of the contrary Faftionof Laertius concludes hisLife with this Epigram. 
Pericles, accufed not only of Impiety, but of 

holding Intelligence with the Perfians, and in Earn d Anaxagoras the Sun defin d 

his Abfence Condemned to Death; when news A burning Plate, for which to die, defign'd : 

. was brought him at the fame time both of the Sav'd byhitScholar Pericles -, but he 

death of his Sons, which (according to JEltdri) * Abandon'd Life to feck Philofophy. *■ 

‘ were two, all that he had, and his own Condero- , 

nation of the latter, he faid. Nature long fince t He is obferved never to have been feen ei- f 

3- Condemned both them arid me to Death. Of his thet to laugh or fmile. . 

d g ons * ( W i t h a calm Look) f lou tell me * Being demanded if the Mountains of Lamp-* 
nothing new or unexpeSed -, I knew that I begat,facum would in time become Sea ; he anfwered, 
in them mortal, which fome aferibe to So/on, others yes, if time fail notifirft. 

to Xenophon ; Demetrius Pbalereus faith, he bu- f Beholding the Tomb of Maufolus, he faid, t 
ried them with his own hands. a fumptuous Monument was a fign the fubftance 

g Hermippus, he waslmprifon'd to be put to was turned into Stone. .* 

Death but Pericles appearing before the Judges, * He firft affirmed the Poefieof Homer to con- * 
asked’if they knew any thing in his Life that lift of Vertue and Juftice-, to which Metrodorus 
they could acciife? to which they anfwered no- added, that the Poet .was skilful m Natural 
thing; but I, faith he, ana his Difciple, then be Philofophy. 

not tranfported by Calumnies t<f kill the Man, ° He conceived that there were two LefTons ° 
but believe me and fee him at Liberty; fohe of Death, the time before our Birth, and Sleep. 


I Cuftom (faith Laertius ) is continued to this 
time. Thofe of Lampfacunt Buried him Magni- 


Here lies, who thro' the truefl Paths didpafs 
O'th' World Celefttal. , Anaxagoras. 


AElian mentions two Altars erefled to him; 


* Abandon'd Life to feck Philofophy. 


o have been feen ei- f Lm 
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Laertius and Clemens Alexandrians aflert him any Caufe of the Order of Things, but Aerial, 
firft of the Philofophers that put forth a Book. ./Etherial, and Aquatick Natures, and the like 
He-wpft » - r • incredible things for Caules. 

..O^Namral Philqjbpiy, out of Which -Arffiotle The Quadrature ofthe-Circle -, which Treatile, 

• cites the fragments. Ail thefe things were toge- ‘Plutarch laith, he Compoled during hislmpri - 1 
thcr : which was the beginning of the Book: and, fbnment. ' 

To be fitch is to be changed. ° Plato this, the Mind 

- tithe difpofer and caufe ofall things. 9 Athena:us % There were three more of tlie lame Name; * 

this, what is commonly called the Milk of the Hen, the firft an Orator, follower of Ifocrates-. the 
tithe White of the Egg. * PZ/tfcCenfuresthe lecond a Statuary, mentioned by Antigonus: the 
Book as not uling the Mind at all, nor affigning laft a Grammarian, Scholar to Zenodotus. 


A R C H E L A II S- 


A RC H EL AU S was either an Atheni¬ 
an ot a. Alilcf an ■, liis Father Apol- 
lodorus, or according to tome. My- 
Ion-,, he was Scholar to Anaxagoras^ 
Mailer tor Socrates. He firft transferr'd Natural 
Philofophy out of Ionia to Athens ('but how 
that can be, when Anaxagoras his Mailer taught 
there thirty years, CaJ'aubon juftly queftions) 
and therefore was called the 'Natural Philofo- 
fher: In him Natural Philofophy ende&fiocrates 
his Scholar introducing Morality •, but he leems 
alfo to have touched Moral Philofophy, for he 
treated of Laws, of things Honeft and Juft ; 
from whom Socrates receiving his Learning, be- 
caufe he encreafed it, is therefore thought to 
have invented it; • whereas as Gajfendus oblerves. 
Moral Philofophy was far more Ancient, that 
being the principal ground of the Attribute of 
Wife conferred upon the Seven, whole Learning 
lay chiefly that way: but Socrates is called the 
Author thereof, becaufe he firft reduced it to a 
Science. Archelaus aflerted. 

That Principles of all things are twofold, one 
incorporeal , t the Mindfinot Maker of the World.) 
the corporeal, infinite in number, and' dijfimiliar 
c. * which is the Air, and its rarefaffion and conden- 
fation, whereof one is Fite, the other Water. 
That the Univerfe is infinite; 


i That the Cdufes of Generation are two ; beat 
and cold. .. : 

That the Stars are burning Iron Plates .: 

That the Sun is the greateji of Stars. 

That the Sea is made by percolation of the hol- 
i t low parts of the Earth. 

'That living Creatures are Generated of Slime 
or warmEarth,emitting a milky kind of Slime like 
the Chile--, that this humid matter being dijjolved 
by the Eire, that of it which fettles into a fiery 
fubftance is Earth, that, which evaporates is Air. 

That the Winds getting into the hollow places Sen. Nat. jiuefl; 
of the Earth, filling all . the fpaces, the Aar con- & 12 - j 
denfed as much as pofiible, the Wind that comes 

by frequent impulfions. This Wind feeking a Room 
through the narrow places, endeavoureth to break 
Prifon, whereby it happens the Wind ftruglingfor 
Pafiage, that the Earth is moved. 

■ Of the definition of the Voice, by Plutarch 
attributed to Anaxagoras, Laertius makes Ar¬ 
chelaus the Author, delcribing it a percuffton of 
the Air. 

That what is fuji, or Dijhoneft is defined by 
Law, not by Nature. 

t Thefe five, Thales, Anaximander, Anaxime-* pht.iMrt. 
nes, Anaxagoras, Archelaus, by continulDefcent 
fucceeding .one another,compleat the lonick Se£t 
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bur continued and preierved by their Inhabi hath rightly order’d the Neomenia in hisOlym- 

tants. , pick Period (againft which Petavitt.r brings no 

• t His Parents were very mean ; * Sophronifcus one fufficient Argument; and confequently the 

’M.jii&t. ( an b Athenian) his Father, c a Statuary, or reft, the Olmypick Period doth certainly exhi- 
Vii. Carver of Images in Stone ; Phcenareta, his Mo- bit the Neomenia of Hecatombceon. It is true, 

Zita ther a j^idwife, a Woman of a Bold, Generous- that Petavius dilputes the Period of feventy fix 

and qu ick Spirit, as is implied by the Character years, as having never been ufed till Calippus 
J.M d Plato gives her, (though wreited by e A - his time, but we take it here only proleptically, 
uimmius. thenatus) of which Profeffions of his Parents, he as the Julian year, to which we would accom- 
is * obferved to have been fo far. from being modate it. 

D l£° Apol. afhamed, that he often took occafion to men- ■ 4. That this being after Solon’s time, the Civil 
tionthem. year was Funary (and confifted of Months, 

Apollodorus , Laertius and Suidas affirm he which were alternately of twenty nine, and 
was born in the fourth year of the feventy fe- r-hirty days,) at Athens , though divers places 
venth Olympiad 5 Which may likewife be col- of Greece, elpecially the more remote from 
le£ted from the Marble at Arimdel-Houfe, which thence, did not for a long time after part with 
faith, he died when Laches was Archon , and their tricenary Months. 

reckons feventy years of his Life, which was Thefe things fuppofed the fixth of Tbargelion, 

, compleat, becaufe f Plato fays ieabuu- (will, according to the Julian Account, taken. 

fluff, and from « Demetrius Phalereus (who proleptically) 'fall upon Tuejday the twentieth 
was-himfelf Archon the fourth year of the hun- of Hay. according to the Gregorian, upon 
dred and feventeenth Olympiad ) who faith, Tuejday the thirtieth of May , in the year of 
he died the fir ft year of the ninety fifth Olympiad, the Julian Period 4247, before the Incarnation 
when he had lived feventy years, the feventi- 467 years, the fourth year of the feventy fe- 
eth year inclufively upwards, is the fourth of venth Olympiad, at which rime Socrates was 
the feventy feventh Olympiad, when Apfepbion, born. 

( or, as feme call him, Aphepfion) was Archon, 

*Lih. ti- of whofe Name, in * Diodorus Siculus, no more - “ — 

* jtrclmt. 27. is left than * f«V®- which fhould be d 4 tt>Lr@- -CHAP. II. 

but hath been incurioufly alter’d into 

1- Dialog, it which if t Meurfius had obferved, he had not His firft Education. 

[dipt. socr. correfted Laertius without caufe, nor he and 

Allatitts followed the miftake of ScaligerQnhom ryLutarch faith, * that as fbon as he was born, * Gen,5an 

they term Anonymus) in placing Aphepfion in the X Sophronifcus his Father confulting the O- 
fourth year of the feventy fourth Olympiad. racle, was by itadvis’d to fuffer his Son to do 
‘ lant. -The day of SocratcsPiath, was h according what he pleas’d, never compelling him to do 
to Apollodorus, the fixth of the Month T barge- what he difliked, nor diverting him from that 
lion, memorable (faith Laertius) for the birth whereto he was enclined; to give thanks for 
of Diana, according to the Traditions of the i>- him by Sacrifice to Jupiter Agomeus and the 
Hans , upon which day the Athenians did yearly Mafes -, to be no farther folicitous for him, he 
luftrate their City. Many other good Fortunes had one guide of his Life within him, better 
happening to the Athenians upon this day are than five hundred Matters 
i Ver. bifl. 2. Recorded by 1 JEliaii. The day following, viz. But his Father not obfervant of the Oracle’s 
the feventhof this Month was the Birth day of Direftion,' apply’d him to his own Trade of 

Plato, both which were kept with much Solem- Carving Statues, contrary to his inclination, 

* Pirpfyr. vif. nity by the Greek Philofophers (* even to the whereupon t fome have argued him of Difo- 4 grifloxcbtis 

tint. ' time of Plotinus) as is affirmed by k Plutarch, bedience, reporting that often times, when his Itpd Theodor: 

‘ Sjmpf. 8. i. who. thereupon obferves it as the effeH rather of Father bad him work, lie refilled, and went a- * 

Providence, than of Chance, that their Birth- way, following his own will. . cur. lib. 12. 

■ days fhould be fo near, and that of the'Matter His Father dying, left him (according to 
precede the Scholars. .- * Libanius) fourfcore Minae, which being en- * ami Sk 

To accommodate this rime with our Account, trufted with a Friend for Improvement, they ' ' 

iS neither eafie nor certain, yet in refpeSt it mifearried. This Lois (though it were of all 

may- give fome fatisfaflion by way of conje- his Stock, and he thereby reduced to incredible 

£ture, we fhall found it upon thefe Hypothe- Poverty) Socrates pals’d over with Silence, but 

fes, taking that order of Months which Peta- was thereupon neceflitated to continue his Trade 

uius gives. for ordinary Subfiftence. t This Suidas inti- f Uat. 

1. That after the Olympiads, the beginning mates when he faith h£ was firft a Statuary. 

of the Grecian year was always on the firft of * Durts, f P aufanias, and the Scholiaft of A- * L jb. «. 
Hecatombceon, and Olympick Games on the fif riftopbanes affirm three Statues of the Gracesf in mb.’ 
teenth. cloarhed, (for lb they were moft anciently made, 

2. That the Neomenia of Hecatombceon, did not naked) fet up before the entrance into the 

(at leaft in the times wherein we enquire) ne- Tower at Athens, were his Work. Paufanias 

verprecedetheSolfti.ee, being then about the implieth as much of a Statue of Mercury in the 

Calends, or pridie Calendarum Julii, they fup- fame place' which t Pliny feems not to have x , s 

poling them in ofiavls fignorum, it did not pre- underftood, who faith, they were made, by a T ’ ’ ’’ 

cede the ninth of July. This poftulatum, tho’it be 1 certain Perfbn named Socrates , but not thePaint- 
doubly queftion’d by Petavius, yet none ofthis I er- Hence Timon. 

Arguments pretend beyond Melon’s time, ' j 

K 2 From 
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^art. JIj 


* Plutarch. 

Arijlk. & ea¬ 
ten, 

f Apolog. 


From tbefe the Fluent Statuary came, 

Honour'd through Greece, who did againft the 
Name 

Of Orator Abufively declaim. 

But being naturally averfe from this Profeffi- 
on, he only followed it when neceffity enforced 
■him : Ariftoxenus faith, he wrought for Money, 
and laid up what he got till it came to a little 
Stock, which being ipent, he betook himfelf 
again to the fame courie. 

Thefe intermiffioris of his Trade were be¬ 
llowed upon Philofophy whereunto he was 
naturally addifted, which being obferved by 
Crito a Rich Philofopher of Athens t he took 
him from his Shop, being much in Love with 
his Candor and Ingenuity, and inftruQed, or 
ther gave him the means to be inftrufted by 
thers; taking fo * much caye of him, that he 
never fuffered him to want neceflaries. And 
though his Poverty were at firft fo great as to 
.be brought by t lome into a Proverb, yet he 
: became at laft, as * Demetrius affirms. Matter 
of a Houfe, and fourfeore Mina, which Crito 
put out to Intereft: But hisMind (faith t Lf- 
. Panins) was raifedfar above his Fortune, and more 
to the advantage of his Country ; not aiming -* 
Wealth, or the acquifition thereof by fordid Art _ 
he conjidered that of all things which Man can call 
his , the Soul is the chief-,, that he only is truly 
happy, who purifies that jromVice ; That the only 
means conducing thereto, isWtfdom, in purfuit , 
whereof he negleSedall other vooys of Profit and\ 
Pleafure. 


AJpafia was a famous . Mileftan Woman, :not 
only excellent her felf in Rhetoriok, but brought 
many Scholars to great Perfeaion in it,of whom 
were Pericles the Athenian, a.ni ( t as hinsfell t pint. m., s . 
acknowledge*) Socrates. * mx - 

* Of Euenushe learn’d Poetry, of Ichomachus , t ? ut. 
Husbandry, of 1 of Theodoras Geometry. in. 

Ariftagoras a Melian, is named like wife as his*^h a;. 

. 1 Lall in his Catalogue is Connus , + Nobilijfintus t . Eryl - 9 ' ”• 
\fidicen, as Cicero terms him, which kttSocrates 
learn’d of him in his * Old age, + for which th s*Qumtit. 
Boys derided Connus , and called him the Old p°; LEuh i 
Man’s Matter. 


CHAP. III. 
His Mafler. 


l\Cic.T,,fc. 


T H E fiift Matter of Socrates was * Anaxa¬ 
goras, whereby, amongft other Circum- 
ftaflees, it is demonltrable, that the account of 
Laertius is corrupt, Anaxagoras not dying in the I 
feventy eighth, but eighty eighth Olympiad. 

Anfloneus faith, that as l'oon as Anaxagoras 
left the City, he applied himielf to \\ Arche lavs. 
Which, according to Porphyrins, was in the fe- 
venteeth year of his age. * Of him he was much 
beloved, and Travelled with him to Samos , 
Pytho, and to the Ifthmus. 

He was Scholar likewife to Damon , whom I 
Plato calls a moft pleating teacher of Muiich. 
and all other things that he would teach him- 
felf, to young Men. Damon was Scholar to A 
gathocles , Mailer to Pericles, Clinias and others;, 
intimate with Prodicus. He was Banifhed by 
the unjuft + Oftracifm of the Athenians for his 
exellence in Mufick. 

He heard alfo (* as he acknowledge*) Pro 
dicus the Sophift a Cian,yt hom Eufebitts ranks in 
the eighty fixth Olympiad, contemporary with 
Gorgias, Hippids, and Hippocrates the Phylitian. 

To thefe add Diotyma and Afpafia, Women 
excellently Learned, the firft liippoled to have 
been infpired with a Prophetical Spirit. By her 
he affirmed that he was inftru&ed concerning 
Love, by Corporeal Beauty to find out that of 
the Soul; of the Angelical Mind, of God. See 
Plato's Phadrus , and that long Difcourfe in his 
Sympofium upon this SubjcQ, which Socrates 
confefTeth to be owing to her. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of his School and manner of Teaching. 

T HAT Socrates had a proper School, rtjffy 

be argued from t Ariftophanes, who de-1 Ato. 
rides feme particulars in it, and calls it his Phron- 

Plato and Phtedrus mention as places fie- * ., , 
quented by him and his Auditors, the Academy 
Ly cecum,and a pleafant Meadow without the City ,i c . 
on the fide of the River .Iliftus ,wbere grew a very 
fair Plain Tree. Thence,according to the Fable , Bo¬ 
reas fnatcl/d away Orithia,ta whom,three Furlongs 
Yfrom thence was a Temple, and another to Diana. 

1 * Xenophon affirms, he was continually abrod ,. pi em: , 

that in the Morning he vifited the places of publick 
walking and exercife-, when it was full the Fo¬ 
rum ; qnd tile reft of the day he fought out the moft 
populous'Meetings, where he Difputed openly for 
(every one to hear that he would. 

j He did only teach, faith 1 Plutarch, when the . f vtnm. (a, 
Benches were prepaid, andbimfelf in the- Chair, ger. wj{. 
or in fet hours of Reading andDtjcourfe, or ap¬ 
pointments of walking with his Friends, blit . even 
when he played,whenhe eat,or drankffiben he was 
in the Camp or Market ; finally, when he was in 
Prifon-fhus he made every place a School ofVertue. 

His manner of Teaching was anfwerable to his 
Opinion, that the Soul pre exiftent to the Body, 
in her firft feparate condition, endowed with per¬ 
fect knowledge, by immerfion jnto matter, be¬ 
came ltupified, and in a manner loft, until a- 
wakened by difcourfe from fenfible objefls; . 
whereby by degrees Ihe recovers her firft know¬ 
ledge i lor this reafon he taught only by Irony and . 
InduSion : The firft * Quintilian defines an abfo- 
lute hiffimulation.of the Will snore apparent than -*■'»: 9-W ■ 
con f eft-Jo as in that, the words are d'ifferentfirom 
the words , in this the Senfe from the Speechffihilft 
the whole confirmation of the Caufe, even the whole 
Lifefeems to carry an Irony, fuel) was the Life of 
Socrates, who was for that reafon called that 

ne that perfonates an unlearned, Alan, and 
.... admirer of others as Wife, t In this Irony t De Ora. 2. 
(fait Cicero) andDiffimulationhe far exceeded all 
Men in pleafantnefsand urbanity-, it is averyE- 

legantj'wcet andfacete kindfpeech-, acute with 
Gravity, accommodated toith Rhetoricf words, and 
pleafant fpeeches-, * he detraSed from himfelfin • cker. Acd. 
difputc,and attributed more to thofehc meanttocon- WW- 4- 
fine, Jo when he faid,or thought another thing , he 
freely ufed that dijfimulation which the Greeks call 
1 Irony ; which Annius alfo faitb,was in Afticanus. 



s in invent, i-, InduUion is by a Cicero defined a manner of 
jjjfco'urfe ? which gains the ajjent of".him with 
whom'it is held , to things not doubtfully which 
ajjents it caufcth tbatbeyieldto a doubtjul thing, 

• byreafonof the likenefs it hath to,thofethings 
whereimto he ajjent ed: This kind of Speech Socra- 
tes mjl ufed ,, becaufe he would not himfclfufc any 
argument of pcrfwafion, but rather ebofe towork 
fometjhijtg out of that which he granted him with 
' whom he difpuled, which , he, by reafon of that 

lobich-be alreddyyielded unto, meft nccejfarily ap¬ 
prove -, of .which he gives, a. large example in Pla 
. , to’s ij Meno. Thus, wbofoever djputedwith him 
b Libaa. ‘ * °f wbat ftbjeSfoever, ( c his end being only to 
J.,!. promote Vertue)mzj'a/ laft brought roundabout 

to give an account of h/s 'Life pajl and prefent, 
whereinto being once entred, he never gave him 
over till he had'fufficiently examined thofe things, 
iPl.it. mty-and. never let them go (a Proteus like) till they 
plip-. came at laft to them/elves. 

tPht Theatct. ■. For tI,IS teafon = he nfed to fay, his skill had 
ekurch .. ionae affinity With that of his Mother, he being 
psjl. Platon.i. like a Midwife, tho’barren (as he modeftly 
affirms) in liimfelfi endeavour’d with a par¬ 
ticular gift in affifting others, to bring forth 
f-chol; A>i- what they had within themfelves f and this 
fltpb. in mb. p. was one rea f on why re f u fecl to ta {j e 

,19 ‘ Mony, affirming that he' knew nothing him- 

e plat Apoi. lelfj and that s he was never Matter to 
any. 

Thefe difputes of Socrates were committed 
b Uert. tit. to writing by his Scholars, wherein h Zenophon 
y.ap!. gave example to the reft,in doing it firft,as alfo 
with rnoft pun£tualnefs, as Plato , with moll 
Liberty, intermixing fo much of his own, as 
it is not eafie to diftinguifli the Matter from the 
p/it rf ‘ w> ‘ Scholar; * whence Socrates hearing him recite 
1 ' his Lyjis, faid, how many things doth this 

kEpijt. .d young Man feign of me? And k Xenophon 
Efibin. denying Socrates ever difputed of Heaven, 
or of natural. Caufes, or the other Difciplines 
which the Greeks calltcaSai'faith,they, who 
■ aferibefucbdijfertations to hint, lyefaife/y, where- 
in (as 1 A. Gcllius obferves,) he intends Plato, in 
wbofe Books Socrates difeourfeth of Natural Phi- 
lofopy, Mttjick, and Geometry. 


CHAP/ V. 

Of his Philofophy. 

<*$'*** "TyOrphyrins (who was fo abufive, as a Ni- 
' 3 ‘ cefbort/s obferves, that he traduced Socrates 

with no Ids bitternefs,than as if he endeavour’d 
to out-do his accufers, Anytus and Melitt/s) af- * 
b rfe . . firms -, b ‘ He was ingenious in nothing,unlearn’d 
c in all,fcarce able to write,which when upon any 
1 occafion he did, it was to derifion, and that he 
‘ could read no better than a ftammering School- 
c boy -• To which vye fhall oppofe thefe Autho¬ 
rities Xenophon who attefts he was excellent in 
all kinds of Learning, inftanceth in Aritfinie- 
tick, Geometry, and Aftrology ; Plato, in Na¬ 
tural Philofophy-, Idomeneus, in Rhetorick : La¬ 
ertius in Medicine: In a word, Cicero averrs, 
c That by the teftimony of learned Men; and the 
‘ Judgment of all Greece, as well in Wifdomy 
‘ acutenefs,- politenefs and fubtilty, as in elo¬ 


quence variety, and j copio u fnefs, to Whatfoe- ' 

1 verpart he gavehimfelfi he was without, ex- 
‘ ception. Prince of all. 

Having fearched into all kinds of! Science, 
he obferved thefe inconveniences arid- itnper- 
fections ^ c Firft, That it was improper to ; leave <= Xen - m em. s. 
thole affairs which concern Mankind,' to en.«• 7i°; 
quire into things without us. Secondly; That 
thefe things are above the reach of Man, 
whence, are occafioned all difputes and oppofi- 
tions , lome acknowledging no God, others 
worfhipping Stocks and Stones; -fonie■ aflert- 
iug one .Ample Being, others infinite ; lome 
that all tilings are moved, others, that all things 
are immoveable. And thirdly, that, thefe things; 
if attained, could iiot.be praflifed, for he who 
contemplating divine Myfteries, enquires by 
what iiecelfiry things were made, caiirio.tihsEn- 
felf make any thing,. or upon occafion produce 
Winds,Water, Seafons, or the like. 

Thus efleeming. fpeculative knowledge as 
far only as it conduceth to practice, he cut 
oft'in all Sciences what he conceived, of leaft ufe: 

<1 In Aritbmctick ,he approved only as much as u x«>°ph. memt 
was neceffary. 0 (Plato inftanceth in lylerchan- 
difeand Tacficks) but to proceed,to ufelels ope-“ Dele£ ’ 
rations he dilallowed. In Geometry he Allow’d 
that part which teacheth Meafuringl, as no 
lefs ; eafie than ufeful; but to proceed to- infinite 
propofitions and demonftrations he difallow’d, 
as wholly unprofitable. In Aftrology he appro¬ 
ved the knowledge of the Stars, and obfervation 
of the Night, Months, and Seafons, as being 
eafily. learned, and very beneficial in Naviga- 
tion,and to thofe who hunt by Night 1 ; but to 
examine the difference of Spheres, diftance of 
Stars from the Earth , and their Circles, he 
diflwaded as ufelefs. 

J Finally, Noting, how little advantage Spe- f Laert 
dilation brought to the Life and Converjation oj 
Mankindfe reduced her to allion. He Jirft , fiiith 
g Cicero, called Philofophy away from things ins Acad.quft.it 
volved by Nature in Secrecy , wherein, until his 
time all Pbi/ofopbers had been employed ., and 
brought her to common Life, to enquire ofVertues, 
and Vices, Good and Evil. 

Man, who was the foie fubjecl of his Phi- 
lofophy, having a twofold relation of di¬ 
vine Speculation, and humane Converfation, his 
DoQrines were in the former refpeO: Metaphy- 
Jical, in the latter Moral. 


Se£t. i. Metapbyjicks. 

H I S Metaphylical Opinions are thus colle- , . 

fifed and abridged out of Plato,Xenophon, FUu 
Plutarch , and others. 

‘ Philofophy is the way to true Happinefs, 

‘ the Offices whereof are two, to contemplate 
‘ God, and to abftrafit the Soul from corporeal 
L Senfe. 

‘ There are three Principles of all things, God, m T 
'■Matter, and Ideas-, God is the univerfal intel- ’ 3 ' 

‘ lefil ; Matter the Subjefif- of Generation and 
c Corruption; Idea .an incorporeal fubftance,the 
1 Intellefif of God ; God the Inteliefit of the 
1 World. 

‘ God is one. in aiau itasiv, (Uny at 

, tliar at £«« perfeSl in himfelf, giv- plat, phot/ 
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- ing the being, and well-being of every Crea- ‘ The l Souls of Men are divine , to whom , Cic 

' ture ; what he is, (faith he) I know not, what ‘ when they go out of the Body, the way of 
' be is not,I know. ‘ their return to Heaven is open, which to the 

. ‘ * That God, not chance, made the World ‘ beft and moft juft is the moft expedite. 

: and all Creatures, is demonltrable from the ‘ The Souls of the good after Death, are in M 
‘ reafonable dilpofition of their parts, as well ‘ a happy Eftate, united to God in a blefledin* 

: for ufe as defence; from their Care toprelerve c acceflible place ; the bad, in convenient pla- 
‘ themlelves, and continue their Species, that he ‘ ces, fuffer condign Punifliment; but to define 
c particularly regards Man in his Body, from ‘ wliat thole Places are , is bominis w mi 
‘ the excellent upright form thereof from the ‘ ifcgyT©-; whence being demanded what things 
‘ gift of Speech, from allowance iw ‘ were in the other World, he anfwered, nei- 

■ SinSv Mvoii auue^St in his Soul, from ' ther was I ever there, nor ever did I fpeak 

- the excellency thereof above others*; in both ‘ with any that came from thence. 

‘ for divinations, predifling dangers; that he 

' regards particulars; from his care of the Sefl. 2. Etbicks. ‘ 

‘ whole Species; that he will reward fuch as 

pleafehim, and punilhfuch asdifpleafe him; T TIS Morals, confider a Man either as a 
‘ from his Power to do it, from the belief he i-A Angle Perlon, or as the Father of a Fami- 

* hath imprinted in a Man, that he will do it; ly 5 or as a Member of the Common.wealth ; 

* profeit by the moft wile and civilized Cities In the firft refpefl are his Ethicks, wherein 
‘and Ages; that he at once feeth all things, fuch Sentences as have been preferved by Xeno- 

* from the inftances of the Eye, which at once phon, Diogenes- Laertius, Stobxtts, and others, 

* over-runs many Miles ; and of the Mind,which are thus collected. 1 

‘ at once cbnfidereth things done in the moft 

‘ diftant places. Finally, that he is fuch, and Of' Vertue and Vice. 

‘ fo great, that he at once lees all, hears all, 

‘ is every where, and orders all. This is the fum ‘TIE exhorted his Friends to endeavour to x 
of his Difeourfe with AriJlodemns,to which we -EjL ‘be the moft wile and beneficial, be-f- 


I F. exhorted his Friends to endeavour to Xm. men 
‘ be the moft wife and beneficial, be-f- 7*®- 


that is cited under his name (if ‘ caufe, what wants reafon,. wants refpeft, a 

\ 1... c. V nfDrafi Prientlc anrt Heir 


not miftaken) by Stoke us. 6 the Bodies of Dead Friends, and Hair, Nails, 

* and the like, which are cut off and caft a- 
Care, if by Care ought may ejfefledbe-, ‘way. 

If not,why car'll thou, wtenGodcaresfor thee > ‘ To be employed is good and beneficial, to X«. mm. 1 

‘be idle,liurtful and evil: They that do good b 7«>« 
t He held, ‘ that the Gods knew all things,- ‘ are employed, they that fpend their time in 
‘ faid, done, orfilently defired. ; ‘ vain Recreations, are idle. 

‘ * That God takes care of all Creatures, is ‘ He that hath moft advantage by Gifts of"" 1 ”""•3 
‘ demonftrable from the benefits he gives’ them * Nature, as well as he that hath leaft,muft learn* 77S * 

‘ of Light, Water, and Fire, leafonable produ. ‘and meditate on thofe things wherein he would 
‘ ftion of Fruits of the Earth, that he hath/ he excellent. _ 

‘ particular Care of Man, from the nourilh- J ‘ He only is idle who might be better im- 
‘ rnentof all Plants, and Creatures for Man’s/ P-°y e, I-, , . „ __ _ 11.7*79. ? 

‘ Service, from their Subjeflion to Man, though } ‘ To do good, is the beft courfe of Life, x««. mem. % 

‘they excufed him never fo much in Sttength, I c therein fortune hath mare. p.jZ. 

‘from the variety of Mans Sefile, accommo- ‘They are belt, and beft pleafing to God, ^ m ,„. 

‘ dated to the variety of Obiefts, for neceflity, ‘ who do any thing, with any Art or Calling 7 g 0 , 

‘ ufe, and pleafure -, from Reafon,' where-1 ‘ who followeth none, is ufelefs to the Publick, 

‘ by he diicourfed through reminifcence, from and hated of God. 

‘ lenfible Objeas, from Speech, whereby he I *He taught every where, ‘That a juft Man *ff‘ m - 
1 communicates all that he knows, gives Laws, ‘ and a happy were all one, and ufed to Curfe 1 ' 4 

‘ and governs States ; that God, notwithftand- ‘ him who firft by opinion divided Honefty 

‘ ing he is invifible, hath a Being, from the ‘and Profit ('which are coherent by. Nature) cker. <te op 

‘inftances of his Minifters, invifible alfo , as ‘as having done an impious aft, for they are 3. & * l‘S 

‘ Thunder and Wind, from the Soul of Man ‘ truly wicked who feparate profitable and juft, 

‘ which hath iomething with the divine nature ‘ which'depends on Law. The Stpikks. have 
‘ in governing thole that cannot fee it. This is followed him lb far, that whatlbever is ho- 
‘ the effefcf of his difeourfe with Eutbidemus. nelt, the fame they efteem profitable. 

‘The Soul is immortal, for what is always He asked Memnon, a lhejja/ian, who thought putJcmi 
‘ moveable is immortal; but that which moveth I himfelf very Learned, and that he had reached 1 - 9 
‘another, or is moved by another, hath a (as Empedocles faith) the top of Wifdom, 


‘ Ceflation of Motion and Life. ' ‘What is Vertue ? He anfwered readily and 

‘ The Soul is prat-exiftent to the Body, eii- ‘ boldly,that there is one Vertue of a Child, 
‘ dued with knowledge of eternal Ideas, which ‘ another of an old Man, one ofa Man,ano- 
‘ in her union to the Body fhe lofeth, as ftu- ‘ ther of a Woman, one of a Magiftrate, ano- 
‘ pified, until awakened by difeourfe from fen- ‘ ther of a private Perfon, one of a Mailer, 
‘fible Objeas. Thus is all her Learning only re- ‘ another of aServant. Very good, replies So - 


‘ fible Objeas. Thus is all her Learningonly re- ‘ another of aServant. Very good, replies So - 
‘ minifcence, a recovery of her firft knowledge. ‘ crates : I ask for one vertue, and you give us 
‘TheBody being compounded, is diflol-‘a whole fwarm; truly conceiving, that he 
‘ ved by. Death, the Soul being Ample paf-knew not one Vertue, who named fo many. 

‘ feth into another Life, incapable ofCorruption. 
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Being demanded by Gorgtus ‘if he,account- 

* cd not the great King of Perfia happy ? 

1 1 know, not, anlwered he, how he. is furnifh- 
4 ed-with Learning and Vertue: as conceiving 
that true happinels confifteth in thefe two, not 
in the frail gifts of’ Fortune. • 

Euripides in his Auge laying of Vertue 5 ‘ It 
‘ is belt carelefly to part, with thefe-, he role up 
and went away,faying,‘ It was ridiculous to leek 
« a loft Servant, or to luffer Vertue lo to go a- 
‘ way. 

He laid, * he wondered at thofe who carve 

* Images of Stone, that they take l'uch care to 

‘ make Stones refemble Men, whilft they ne- 
‘gleft, and fuller themfelves to refemble 
‘ Stones. i . 

He advifed ‘Young-Men to behold them- 
lelves every dayinaGlals, that if diey were I 
‘ beautiful, they might ftudy to deferve it 5 
,* if deformed to fupply or hide it by Learn- 
4 ing. 

He laid, 4 to begin well is not a fmall thing, 

'' 4 * but depending on a fmall Moment. 

He laid ‘ Vertue was the beauty, vice the de- 
4 fortuity of the Soul. 

5 . t He faid, 4 outward Beauty was a fign of 
4 inward Beauty, and therefore chofe fuch Au- 
4 ditors. 

4 In the Life of Man, as in an Image, every 
4 part ought to be beautiful. 

4 Incenfe to God, Praile is due to Good 
4 Men. 

4 Who are undefervedly acculed ought __ _ _ 

4 defended; who excel others in any gbod 
4 quality, to be praifed. 

4 A Horfe is not known to be good by his j 
4 Furniture, but qualities, a Man by his Mind, 

4 not Wealth. 

•• It is not poflible to cover Fire with a Gar-1 
4 ment, fin with time. 

Being demanded who live without perturba¬ 
tion ? he anlwered. They who are confcious to 
themfelves of no 111. 

To one who demanded what Nobility is, He 
anlwered, A good temper of Soul and Body. 

Of Ajfeffions,Love, Envy, Grief Sec. 

,, *T'Hat 4 two Brothers God meant Ihould be 
JL ‘ more helpful to each other than two-j 
4 Hands, Feet,Eyes, or whatfoever Nature hath 
4 formed -, doubtiels becaule if they love, they 
4 may at great diftance mutually help oneano- 
4 ther is the fcope of his Dilcourle with Cha- 
4 raerates. 

That 4 all things are good and fair to thole 
3 ‘ 4 things wherewith they agree, but ill and de- 
4 formed in refpefl of thole things, with which 
4 they agree not, is the conclufion of hisfecond 
4 Dilcourle with Arijiippt/s. , 

3 ‘ 4 Envy is a grief; not at the adverfity of | 

4 Friends, nor the prolperity of Enemies, but 
4 at the prolperity of Friends ; for many are 
4 fo foolifhly enclined as to malign thole in 
a misfortune they pit- 


The beauty, of Fame is blafted i; by Envy as stab, •: 


‘Many adorn the Tombs of thole; whom S ' 39 ‘ 
living; they perfecuted with Envy. . s . 

4 Envy .is the Saw of the Soul. ' l §iX. 

4 Nothing.is plealant or unpleaiant by nature; stab. t44 , 
butbyciiftom. 

4 Unlealonable Love is: like Hate;, ... stab, ,ai S ; 
Being demanded, 4 what is grievous , .t;o .the st ^- 240. 
good^he anlwered. The prolperityj ; of the ...j ,'j 

Being demanded 4 how a Man might) live 
without Trouble, he anlwered, it was notpol- 
fible but that he who lives in a City or a Fa- 
miiy mult lometimes be afflicted.- ■ 

4 Wicked Hopes, like ill guides, deceive a stot _ 

Man, ahd lead him into fin. 

4 A Woman cannot conceive without a Min, Stab. • 

nor a good hope produce any benefit without 
Labour. . , V- 

4 Winter had need of Garments, old age of stab. 1169; 
dif-ingagement from grief 
4 In Life as in a Theatre, we Ihould continue * . . 
fo long as die fight of things, and aQions of 9 ' 
Life feem delightful. 

. ‘The mad Ihould be bound, the ignorant Xe n. msm.up. 
inftructed. 71 p . 

That 4 we Ihould endeavour to Ihun the cen - Xe "- mem - 2 » 

• lorious, and to apply x our lelves to fuch as 
■ are candid, that we Ihould undertake only 
4 fuch tilings as we can perform, and decline 
1 fuch as we cannot; That whenloever we 
4 undertake any thing, we Ihould employ there- 
I 4 in our utmoft ftudy and endeavour, is the fum 
of his advice to Eutherus. 

He laid, 4 the office of a wile Man is to Xen ‘ mlm ‘ 

4 difeern what is good and honeft, and to Ihun 
4 that which is difhoneft. 

4 They who know what they ought to do, 

4 and do it not, are not wile and temperate, ,but Xen ' mem ’ 3 * 
4 Fools and ftupid. ... 

4 Juftice and every other Vertue is Wifdom. Xen ‘ mem ’ 3 ‘ 
4 To be ignorant of our lelves, to ieem to Xen ‘ msm ' S' 

4 know thole things whereof we are ignorant,. 


a foolifhly e 
4 good Fortune, whom ii 
4 tied. 


4 A Ship ought not to trull to one Anchor, 

4 Life to one Hope. 

4 To ground Hopes on an ill Opinion is to 
‘ trull a Ship to a flight Anchor.- 


That 


4 a Pious Perlon is rightly defined, fuch Xc "- 
as knows what is Lawful as to the 


ment. 4 1 


4 Gods, juft, he that knows what is lawful to 
4 Men, that a Man Is wile as far as he knows, 
that what is. profitable is fair to that whereto 
; it is profitable, that they who know how to 
1 ufe terrible things and dangerous are valiant, 

; the contrary timorous, is the firm of his D1T- 

• courfe with Eutbidamtts. 

He conceived ‘the only wifdom of Man to c ;«r; 

• confift in not thinking he understands thofe 
; things which he doth not underftand. 

To one that complained he had not benefited Sense. Etfji. i 
himlelf by travel, and not without Reafonf&wh 103. 
he, becaufe thou didfi travel with thy felf. 

He affirmed ‘There is but one good thing , Laert - 
Knowledge, one ill. Ignorance; but that Rich¬ 
es and Nobility had nothing in them of worth, 
but on the contrary all Evils. 

4 When a wile Man openeth his Mouth, his 
Vertues are as manifeli, as Images in a Tem- 
4 pie. 

4 In Navigation we ought to be guided by the • 

4 Pilot, in the courfe of Life ,• by thofe of bet- SM.a8.6-4a: 
1 ‘ ter Judgment, 

Being 
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-" Being demanded what Wildorri wa'sjfiean-; 
. fwered, The cotnpofure of the Sotil-f being fte-! 
triaMed who were wife, they,faid h ejebo do not 1 
. eajily err. ■ . • CP'f 

Stoi.Va. 4 The Soul’s Reafon augmenteth'jt felf as! 

- ‘ in a Play , J the wiled,-riot the richeft bright to I 
‘ bear the Prize. . _ . 

S/s£.; 32. ■ ‘Fugitives fear though riot purfued. Fools! 

‘ though riot in Adverfity,' are troubled. 

S/o}. ji. Seeing a young Man: rich, arid ; unlearned, 
‘ behold (faith he) a Golden Slave. , 

Subtes: ‘ The Luxurious is hardly cured in Sicknefs, 

‘ the Fool in Adverfity. 

Sthb. 32. ‘ The Coward rifeth Arms againft ; himlelf, 

4 the Fool Money. 

S/oi. }?, 1 AcUlles Armour fits not Tberjites, nor the 

4 good habits of the Soul a Fool. 

Sfo5.,87. ; “ 'Be not forward in Speech, for many times 

4 'the-Tongue hath cut off the Head. ’ 

Stol. 211. ‘ In War, Steel is better than Gold, • in Life, 

.V-* ‘ wildom excelleth wealth'. 

Of Piety and Obedience. ' 

Ken. mem. 2. *TpHat the' greateft of Vices is Ingratitude, 

, : . 5 . ‘ of obligations'that to Parents, that a 1 

4 difobedient Son the Gods will not bleis, nor 
‘ Men love, as doubting his return of either, 

4 knowing he doth it not where lo much is 
4 due 5 is. the fum of his Difeourfe with Apiles. 
Xen. mem. t. ‘ Our Prayersfhould be for Bleffings in ge- 
722,4.804. c n e r al, for God knows beft wliaris good tor 
4 usv our offerings proportioned to . our a- 
4 biliries, for he confiders Integrity, not mu- 
- 4 nificence. 

Ken. mem. 1. He laid (with the Pythian Oracle) that 
7l2, 4 the Gods are to be worlhipped according to 

4 the Law of the City where a Mari lives, they 
4 who do otherwise, he thought Superftitious 1 
4 and vain. 

xen, mem. 4. ‘ The beft way of worlhiping God, is 

80J: 4 to do what he commands. 

stob 42 ‘ Superftition is obedient to Pride, as itsPa- 

' 43 ' “.rent. 

stob. 193, ‘A hatlh Father, like afevere Law, muftj 
* notwithftanding be obeyed. 

steb. 261, 4 The reproof of a father is a kind Remedy: 

4 it brings more eafe than pain. 


Of Fortitude and Imbeeillity. 

T Hat,‘aMan ought, to inure himlelf to vo-j 
‘ luntary labour and fufferance, lb as'What 
4 (hall be impofed by Neceffity, may appear : in 1 
4 him not compulfive but free -, that fotr ways 
* of living in Pieafures beget no good conili- 
4 tution of Body , nor knowledge of the 
4 mind -, that tolerance raifeth us to high 
4 Attempts, is the effe& of his Difeourfe with 
4 Arifiippus. | 

mew. 3, -go one who was fearful to go fo far on foot 1 
as Olympia , he demonftrated (to make the jour-1 
ney feem eafie) that it was no more than his daily I 
walk within doors, if extended at length, would I 
eaftly reach. 

7. mem. 3. f One that complained he was Weary of a 
journey, 4 He reproved him for being more wea- 
‘ ry than his Servant that followed him laden. 
emfei.ad He laid, 4 Death refembled either a deep 
m ‘ ‘fleep, or a long journey out of our Native! 


4 Gorintijft'of an" abfolute' Annihilation of Soul 
4 and ; Body, examining. all which he affirmed, 
4 Death : t'o-be in riorie of thole refpe&s Evil -, 
4 .as'to 'the firfti-faith Plutarch , it isrior ill' with 
thofe ■ that fleep, ! ’ arid wri ^ifteetri thaf : fleep 
fweeteft which is-deeped y ’and- if. -W.e look bn 
if as a Journey, itis.rathera Bleffirigi for there¬ 
by we are freed, from'foe flavery and affections 
of the'Flelh which pofiels arid, infatuate the 
Mind 3 in the •14ft‘-'re(j>e9:,' : 5t makes us 1 iirien- 
fible of. ill and pain, as. well as of good, and 


A Siatiie Hands firm drifts Bale, a, 1 yerfcuous stob.t.& } , 6 
; Mari on firm refblri'ti'onS.' - A " 

-‘’•Voluntary labours are ’delightfed- with af- 5 ' 

; furance of.Eafe-, Idleijefs,anc} tr^nfitpry Pfea- 
: furesbegetneifoer : a good cpnftitution ■ of Bo- 
! dy, r, nbr'ahy good habit in the Sod: 'ff; ", 

* Being ■ denianded,’ 4 what is Strength ?' He* Stoi,\ 8. 

: anfwered,' thefhotion of the Soul with the 
■ Body. . . ... . . 

4 Seeing the Gapes of Corinth ftrongly barr’d , Stc,,J - 4?- 
; he asked. Dwell Women here ? . 

4 An honeft Death is better than a difhoneft 3toh ' 26 
'Life. . . 

Heufed to lay,' 4 ‘Liberty is Sifter to Sloth.w* 

’ instancing in ths lndians and Perfidns , both H '^~ 
lazy.; the Phrygians and Lydians very in- 
dultrious, as being under Servitude. 

1 Of Temperance, Continence, and Contentednefs. 


H’ 


E advifed 4 to fhun all occafions of in- Km. m 


lily be continent. 

That ‘ the fight and kifles of the Fair, in- Xe». mem, u 
fufe a Poifon more dangerous than that of 
Scorpions and Spiders, is the fum of his dif- 
courfe to Xenophon and Critobulus. 

That 4 a free Man ought not to entertain a Ken. mm. t. 
Servant addicted to Pleafures, that he which 
is Have to Pleafures, fliould pray to the Gods 
for better Mailers, is the Conclufion of hi's dif- 
courfe de continents. • 

That 4 Happinefs confifts not in Luxury and Xen - mem. t. 
I 4 Pride, that to want nothing is Divine, to want 
‘the lead next to divine, is the conclufion of his 
4 difeourfe with Antipho. 

* • 4 He adviled fuch as could not eafily abftain Xm - mem. 3. 
‘atFeafts, to take-heed of fuch things as per- 
4 fwade thofe that are not hungry to eat,and thofe 
4 that are not thrifty to drink, for they deftroy- 
‘•edthe Appetite, the Head, and the Soul. 

He ufed to fay merrily, 4 Circe turned Men 
4 into Swine, by feafting them with fuch Meats■ 

4 but that Ulyffes , partly through Minerva's ad- 
[‘ vice, partly through his ownTemperance, re- 
[‘fraiiiing from fuch things, remained uu- 
; changed. 

That 4 health of Body ought diligently to Km. man. }■ 
bepreferved, as that whereon all knowledge 
of the Soul depends, is fum of his difeourfe 
with Epigenes. 

, He advifed one that complained he had no Xtn. man. 
delight in his Meat, 4 to refrain from Eating, 

4 whereby hisdiet would become more pleafant, 

4 cheap, andwholefbme. 

In the word ctiuxfiaa (to feoff) the particle xcn. mu.. 

implies, that we fhouldeat only fuch things 
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. c as will not hurt the Mind nor the Body, and- 
l- are eafie to be gotten. 

c That only Temperate perfbns, that difeern 
‘ and choofe the belt things, refraining from the 
‘ worft; that by Temperance Men become the 
‘ molt Excellent, and molt Happy, fittell for 
‘ Difcourfe: is the fumm of his Dilcourfe with 
‘ Euthidcmus. 

n. Hearing one of his Friends fay, c this Town 
‘ is exceeding dear, Chiar Wine colts a Mina, 

‘ Purple three, a pint of Honey five Denaries, 

‘ he carried him to the Meal-men, here, laith 
‘ he, a pint is fold for an Obolus 3 it is cheap 
‘ living in this Town: then to thofetliat fold 
‘ Olives, a Choenix two Farthings 3 thence to 
‘ the Frippery, a Suit ten Drachms3 things are 
‘ cheap in this Town. 

c He laid, the Hungry wanted no Sauce, the 
c Tliirlty no choice of Wines. 

‘ He commended Quiet and Leifure above all 
‘ things. 

. c He Paid, they who buy early fruits at dear 
‘ rates, believe they will not come in their due 
‘ feafbn. 

Being asked what was a young man’s Vertue, 
he anfwered, to do nothing too much. 

Seeing one eat Broth very greedily, he faid, 
c which of you here prefent ulerh Bread for 
‘ Broth, and Broth for Bread > Of which, fee 
c more at large, Xenophon his Memorab. Lib. 

One laying, that it was a great matter to ab- 
ftain from what a Man defires, he anlwered, 
bu t it is much a greater not to' defire at all. 

‘ A clear Fire becomes the Chimney, Sereni-1 
‘ ty the Mind. 

He faid, ‘ We ought not to feek Pleafures in 
‘ others, but in our felves,’ the Body being 
‘ predilpoled according as it ought. 

He laid, ‘ It is the property of God to need 
‘ nothing, to need leaft, nigheft to God. 

Being demanded from what things we ought 
to refrain molt, he anlwered, ‘ from Sordid Ltn- 
‘ juft Pleafures. 

‘ Contentednefs is like a Ihortand plealant 
way, it hath much Delight, little Toil. 

‘ He that would fee Virtue as his Country, 

‘ muft pafs by Pleafures, as Syrens. 

Being demanded whom he thought Richeft, 

‘ he anlwered,_ him who is contented with leaft, 
c for Content is the Riches of Nature. 

Being demanded what Continence is, he 


a friend .’ and doth the part of a :■■■•./ Member ~~~ 
of'a Commonwealth 3 k lb,: /itmw oj this feennd. 
dtfcourje with Antipho. 

lie faidif a Rich Man be paint of hi A S f". 
Wealth , that he could not Praije him till hr /.t' .!.fl 
knew bow be would impl y it. 

None can J'aje/y manage a Horfc without 
But, nor Riches without Rea/bn. 

He compared Covetous Perfbns to Bird: ore 
dcvottrclh whatever it meets till it Cheats is '/< /; ' ' ■' 
the rcjl falling upon what the Jiijl t,fi, are ow 
after another choakcd a/Jb. 

Ihe Wealth of Covetous Perfons is like the 
I Sun after he is Set, delights none. Sl1 " • 

He that gives to a Rich Man. throws W-ter , 
to the Sea. ' ytot • ? 

The Life of a Covetous Perf on is like the 
Yeajls made for the Dead , he hath all, but enjoys 
nothing. . y 

He compared the Wealth of Prodigals to fi-- s , ,, , 
Trees, growing on a Precipice-, for tbeje none " 
are the better, but Kites and Crows 5 for thofe 
only Harlots and f latterers. 

Being demanded who were Covetous he an- , 
\fwercd, fuel) as feek after Sordid Gain , and 2 
ncgltfl then- ncceffary friends. 

Wine changeth with the Veijel, Rubes icihw « 
the Manners of the Owner. ' " w “‘ 2: 


1 He faid the Wicked live to Eat, but the 
c Good Eat to Live. 

When a Woman laith Ihe Loveth thee, take 
, heed of thofe words, more than when Ihe Re- 
vileth thee. . 


Of Liberality , Prodigality , and Covetounefs. 


H 1 


l conceived, that they who took Money of\ 
any, owned them for their Majlers -- 
eft degree of Servitude. 


., is Proftitutcd as well as Beauty, 
by taking Money for it ; that he who meets with 
an Ingenious Petfon, ought to acquaint him with 
dl ihe Good he can^ gratis^ whereby he acquires 


Of Magnanimity and Pride. 

A T'0 one angry for having Saluted a Man that v 
I X returned not his Salutation-, it is Rabat- 
lotts faith .he, if you are not angry with even> 

I one you meet of warfe Shape or form than yerr 
\felf, to be ang/y with any for having left Man- 

1 Pride , like an HI Potter, or Statuary repre¬ 
sents the forms of things inverted. ’ 1 Sr 

Wind puffs up empty Bladders, Opinion Fools. ,, 

. To be exalted with good fortune , is to run in 
I a flippery way. 

Of Patience. 

T Here is left danger in drinking intempe- ,,, 
°f Troubled Water, than with a v 
- troubled Mind full of Wrath, before it be al- e< 
, layeefand Purified, to fatisfie thy Anger in the 
Pumfhment of a Kinfman or Coutryman. 

‘ If every one Ihould bring his Misfortunes in- , 
to the Publick Stock to be fhar’d alike amongtt T 
all men, the greater parr of thofe that now "" 
‘ complain fo much, would be contented and 
c and glad to keep their own. 

* Ir'is all one if a Man being overcome in am' s , 

• gymnick Sports Ihould fue his Adverfary, as 
for a Man over-mafter’d by Fortune to accufe 
‘ her s not knowing upon xvhac conditions we 
1 entred into the Cornells of Life. 

Of Veracity and Flattery. 

T Here is no better way to Glory than to .. 
endeavour to be good,a 5 well as to feem ' v 

fucli. 

‘ The kindnefs of Flatterers is chafed away 
; by Adverfity. ' 


L 
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‘ Hunters take Hares wirh Hounds, many take 
‘ Fools with their own Praifes. _ , 

1 Wolves refembleDogs,and Flatterers Friends,; 
‘ hut their aims are quite contrary. 

‘ Flattery is like a painted Armour, only for 
‘fliew, not ufe. 

‘ Think not thofe Faithful who Praife all thy. 
‘ Words and Actions, but thole who Reprove 
thy Faults. 


Suffer not a Talker and Slanderer.for lie tellsj c Afflifled. 

‘ not thee any thing out of good will ; but as 
‘ he dilcourfeth the fecrets of others fo will be 
‘ thine to others. 

‘ Good Men muft let the World lee that their I Se£l. 3. Occonomicks. 

1 Manners are more firm than an Oath. 


Fluudc JM 

Stoli. 37. 
Stub. 67. 

Stoli. 134. 
Stub. 2j ,6. 


, let their own Grounds lie Fallow t 


till a] 


‘there. . 

‘ Fear not a Friend in Adverlity. stob. 213. 

‘ We efteem not that Corn belt which grows 
on the faireft Ground, but that which nou- stob. 213. 
rilheth belt, nor him a- good Perfon or Friend 
who is of higheft Birth, but molt noble in 
Qualities. 

■Phyficians muft relieve the Sick, Friends the st b. 258. 


Of Urbanity and Convcrfation. 

u A Little Hall will lerve to dance in, and 
‘ every place and pofture to lpeak. 

‘ Wind kindles Fire, Conversation, Love. 
c Freedom of Dilcourle like the fealbns of the 
c year, is belt in its proper time. 

‘ It is Arrogance to lpeak all, and to be un¬ 
willing to hear any thing, 

‘ Converts: at difiance, and foftly with thole 
‘ that are in Authority. 1 

Of Mice. 

T Hat the Gods prefcribe juft things by Law, 
and that Juft and Lawful is to them the 
‘ fame thing, isthelirmm of his Dilcourle with] 

‘ Hippies. 

‘ They who convert goods ill gotten __ „_ 

‘ ules in a Common wealth, do like thofe who 
‘ who make Religious ufe of Sacriledge. 

Of Friendfhip. 

, / “"|pHat a Dilcreet Vertuous Friend is of all, 
JL ‘ Polfefiions the molt Fertile, and ought! 
‘ chiefly to be regarded, is the fcope of his di- 
‘ Icourie, de amicitia. . 1 

>. ‘ That eveiy Man fhould examine himfelf 

c of what value he is to his friend,and endeavour 
‘ to be of the molt worth he can to him, is the 
c effe£t of Iris Dilcourle with Antijlhenes. 

2. ‘ That Wicked Men cannot be Friends, either 

‘ amongft themfelves; or with the good: That 
c the way to procure friends is fir ft, to endea- 
‘ vour to be good, wherein he would feemj 
c good 3 that all vertues rnay be augmented by 
‘ Study and Learnhig, is the fcope of- his di- 
‘ fcourfc with Critobult/s. 

2. ‘ That we ought to our atmoft Abilities 

c relieve the Neceflities of our Friends, is the ef- 
‘ left of his Dilcourle with Ariftarchus. 

,t. ‘ Fie laid, he had rather have Darias 

c Friend, than his Dari/cs , a Coyn fo named 
c from him. 

c Fie wondred that every Man kept an inven- 
c tory of his Goods, none of his Friends. 

‘ They who violate Friendfhip, though they 
c efcape the Puniflrment of their Friends, Ihall- 
6 not efcape the Vengeance of God. 

0 They who forlake their own Biethren 
‘ to feck out other Friends, are like thofe who 


_ which he learned of Ifcbowacb/zs-fy Xeaopho/. 
exprelly delivered in a Treadle upon that Sub- 
je£t, to which add thefefew Sentences. 

I ‘So contrive the Building of your Houle, as xen. mem. 3, 
c that thofe parts which are towards the South 
* may be higheft, that the Winter Sun be not- ’ 

‘ excluded: thofe toward the North loweft 5 
‘ that they may be lefs fubjefl to the Wind; In 
‘ fine, fo order it that a Man may live in every 
6 Quarter thereof withmoft Delight and Safety: 

‘ Pictures and Colours take away more Pleafant- 
6 nels than they afford. 

To one who beat his Servant for being Glut- x 
tonous. Covetous, and Idle, hefaid, did you at p* ft s')* 
any lime conjidcr whether youdeferve not .more more there' 
to be beaten your felf ? La « t. 

To one that asked his advice about taking a stob. .183. 
Wife, whether you do or not, faith he, you will 
■epent it. • 

To others that asked his Opinion concerning... - 
I Marriage, hefaid. As Fifhes in a Net would fain 1 1 

L get out, and thofe without would get in, take heed 
I young Men it be not fo with you. 

| Men mujl obey the Laws of their Countrey, stob. jj;. 
Wives their Husbands. 


Se£l. 4. Politick. 

I N the 3d. Relpe£l: are his Politicks, which 
Hefychius llluftritis makes to be the fame 
which Plato hath delivered under this name, 
where you may have them though dilguifed 
with the Language and Additions of Plato, to 
which may be annexed thofe Sentences of his 
in that kind out of Xenophon, Stobaus, and 
others, 

‘ They who cannot upon occafion be ufe- 
ful either to an Army, a City, or a Common- 
wealth 3 yet have Confidence of themlelves, 
ought, though never fo Rich, to be under re- 
ftraint. 

‘ Antipho demanding how he might make 
others skilful in Politicks wlrilft himfelf med- 
led not therein, altho’ he knew that he could 
■ manage them, which way laitli he ? Antipho. 
‘ I do molt aft the bufinels of the Common- 
, wealth, if I practife it only, or il l endeavour 
to make many able to act therein. 

‘ That place is fitteft for Temples and Altars 
. which is molt open, and yet retired -, for it is 
j ‘ fitting that they who pray, fee, and no lels fit- 
'' ' that they come thither pure. 


PART, UL S O C K AT E S. 


clan. Alex . 
from. 4. 
Stib. 141. 

Sltb . 141. 
SfuJ. 141. 
a»s. 141. 
Sltb. 141. 


c They are liot Kings, who are in Polfeflion of 
c a Throne, or come unjuftly by it, but they 
‘ who know how to Govern. 

‘ A King is a Ruler of willing Subjects ac- 
c cording to the Laws, a Tyrant is a Ruler ofSub- 
c jects againft their Will, not according to the 
c Laws, but Arbitrary, an Ariftocracy is that 
‘ Government wherein the Magiftrates are. 

‘ The Offices of a good Citizen are in Peace, 
c to enrich the Common-wealth, in .War to 
‘ Subdue the Enemies thereof, in Embaffie to 
c make Friends of Foes, in Sedition to appeafe 
1 the People by Eloquence. 

‘ Of Common People he laid, they were as 
1 if a Man Ihould except againlt one piece of 
‘ bad Money, and accept a great fumm of the 

* lame* 

He laid , 1 the Law was not made for the good. 

* E)eferving Perfons ought to be fharers in the 

* good Fortunes of the Common-wealth.. 

Being demanded What City is ftrongeft ? he 
laid, that which hath good Men. 

Being demanded what City is beft Ordered? he 
faid, that wherein the Magiftnicts friendly agree. 

. Being demanded what City was. bejl? he faid, 
that wherein are propofed mo ft Rewards of Virtue. 

Being demanded what City lives beft ? he laid, 
that which liveth according to Law , and punijheth 
the unjuft. 


CHAP. VI. 


Of his Damon. 


T FIat Socrates had an attendant Spirit (meant 
as Plutarch conceives by the * Oracles 
_oKf. me .x. an p wer t0 jjj s F at her) which diverted him 
from Dangers, is impugned by Athenaus , not 
without much prejudice, which the bitternels 
of the Difcourfe Betrays.- Souls that are not 
candid, and think ill of the Belt, laith Origen, 
never refrain from Calumny, feeing that they 
mock even the Genius of Socrates as a feigned 
thing. On the contrary, we have the Teftimo- 
‘ A pii. Aibc- ny oi'Plato.Xenopbon and. b Antifthenes cOntem- 
mm. porary with him, confirmed by Laertius , Pltt- 
j ■ tarch, MaxmusfPyrius, Dion , Chryfoftomus , Cice- 

! De dhimt. ro t Apuleius by Fathers, T ertullian,Origen, Cle- 
! Hb. t . meas Alexandrinus and Others, whereof a great 
many inftances (as Cicero laith) were Collected 
I. by Antipater : thefe only prelerv’d by other Au¬ 

thors. 

' rht.de Gen. ‘ Theocritus going to confult Euthyphron a 
Sxt - c Sooth-layer, found him with much Company 

; walking in the Streets, amongft whom were Si- 
c miusnnASocrates, who was.very biifie, asking 
‘him many queftions. In the midftbfhisDi- 
■* lcourfe he made a fudden flop, and after dome 
c paufe, turned back and went down another 
‘ Street, calling out to the reft of the Company 
c to return and follow- him, as being warned by 
‘ ThsDccmon. The greater part did fo, the reft 
c went forwardj on purpofe fo confute the Dee- 
‘ mon, and drew along with them one Cbarlllus 
‘ that played on the Flute -, butih the way, which 
c was fo narrow, as not to give them room to 
* pafs by, they were met, and overturned in the 
‘ Dirt by a great herd of Swine-, by repetition 
c of which accident, Charillus often afterwards 
‘‘ defended the Daemon; 


Nor .did the advice of this Spiritual Attendant 
only relpeft the good of Socrates, but extended 
to fuch friends as converted with him, whereof 
himlelf gives thele inftances. 

c Charmides Son of Glauco , going to Eiercife b Plate. Thai. 
‘ in the A demean Race,as he was difcourling With Aftum.ii.a-. 

‘ Socrates , was by him upon notice of the Voice 1 
c diflwaded from going, to which he anlwered, 

‘ that perhaps the Voice meant rliat he fhoiild 
‘ not get the Victory, but, faith he, howevet, I 
lhall advantage my lelf by exercifing at this time; 
c which faid, he went to the Games- Where he 
‘ met with feme accident, which tho’ it be not -re- 
‘ lated,is acknowledged to have juftifi’d tliecdun- 
‘ fel given him by the Damon. 

Timarclius and Philemon Son of Philemonides f Plat. Tbe.-g, 
having Plotted together to Mart her Nicias,5b// of 
Hireolcomander, were at the fame time drinking 
with Socrates. Timarchus with intention to exe¬ 
cute what they had determined , offer'd to rife from 
the Table, faying ru Socrates, well Socrates, drink 
you on, l will but ftep a little way and return im¬ 
mediately. Rife not, faid Socrates, (hearing the 
Damon as foonasbe fpake) for the Damon hath 
given sue the accuftomed Sign -, Whereupon he fate 
ftill, prcfcntly after he offered again to be gone-, 

Socrates hearing the Voice, withheld him. At left, 
as Socrates was divertedby fomething, and did not 
mind him, he ftole away, and committed the Mur- 
ther,for which being brought to Execution , his Lift 
words to his Sra/iwClitomachus were,that he was 
come to that untimely end for not obeying Socrates. 

Anothef time,feeing his friendCtito’s Eye tfd Cc.de Mvh1.1t. 
up fie ask'd him the reafon, who anfweringjtbat as 3. 
he walk'd in the fie Id,one pulling a Bough ft gave a 
jerk back , and hit hint in the eye-, then .you did not 
take my advice,replies Socratcs.yW I call'dyou back 
making ufe,as Ibave accuftomed,of divine prefage. 

That ic had likewife a great influence upon 
the Souls of thofe who converfed with him, 
and lived with him, d he alledgerh as Example^ • nat.nr.of. 
Ariftidcs Son of Lyfimachus , and Thucydides Son 
of Mcliffus. The firft leaving Socrates to go to 
the Wars, loft, with his Company, the habit of 
Learning, which he acknowledged to have gain¬ 
ed, not by any verbal inftruCtions, of which he 
had. none from him, but by being near him, fee¬ 
ing hiim and fitting hi the fame Room with 
him. The fecond as eafily, by the fame means 
attained the fame habit. 

And not only to particular perfons, but to 
general Affaiis did thefe Predictions extend : 

He foretold Iprhe Friends the defeat of the Athe¬ 
nian Army in Sicily, asisattefted by Plutarch , 
and mentioned by himfelf in Plato, where he 
gives another fair Example, or rather Trial of 
the Truth of the Daemon's Predictions, fpeakiiig 
ofabufinefs, whereof the event was at that time 
doubtful: e .2die will heat', faith he, from many in 
Sicily, to whom it is known what I foretold con- f eiat - Vmig, 
cerning the deftruffion of the Army, end we may 
now have an experiment if theDtemonfpeak trite. 
Samionus,&zz of Calus, is gone iq an expedition , 
the fign came to me: he goes with Thrafylus to 
War againft Ephefus and Ionia: my Opinion is,that 
he will cither be Jlain, or at leaft in much danger , I 
greatly fear the whole defign. Thefe are his words 
in Plato , deliver'd before thdevenr.cf that ACtion, 
which fell out according to his prediction -, g for 4 xaapV i.ijh 
Thrafilus was repuls’d and beaten by the Ephefi- Gras. 1, ' 

L a aps 
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the Athenians put to flight with the lofs of four 
hundred Men 5 of which ViCtory the Epbcfians 
ereCled two Trophies : This was in the one and 
twentieth year of the Pclopo'nnefian War. 

We have alledged the tlniverfal Content of 
Authors, that Socrates had fuch a Spiritual at ; 
tendant; yet is there fome difagreement concern¬ 
ing the name, more concerning the nature of it. 

It is commonly named his Dxmon, by which 
Title, he himfelf owned it: Plato fometimes 
, „ . ... calls it his Guardian-, Apuleius his God, becaifc 

3. 4 ,l e ‘ f faith Saint * 'Auguftinc ) the name of Damon at 
Lift grew odious. But we muff obferve, that he 
did not account it a God, but lent from God, 
and in that fenfe affirmed the Signs to come 
from God, to wit, by Mediation of this Spirit. 
This, befides other places, we may argue from 
his firft Epiftle, where he fpeaks of the Sign 
it felf; he ufeth the word Dxmon , when of 
the advice, whereof that fign was the inftru- 
ment, he names God. Thus are we to .under¬ 
hand thefe, and all other places of the fame 
nature in Plato, where Socrates Ipeaking of 
the Dxmon, faith, if it pleafe God,, you Jhall 
learn much, and the Sign from God did not offer 
to flay me. 

As for the Sign or manner of the Prediction, 
t Plutarch, de + fome affirm it was by Sneezing, either- of him- 
gm. Sm. felf or others ; if any chanced to Sneeze Jlanding 
before him, behind him,, or on his right, hand, he 
went immediately about that which he intended ; 
if on the left hand, he refrained or defifted-. if 
he fneezed himfelf before the enterprise, it was 
applaujive, if in the Allion, diffwajive. There 
needs not much Argument to prove this Opini¬ 
on. If this flernutation proceeded either from 
Chance,.or his natural Conftitution, it could 
not have that provident fupernatural effeCt ; 1 if 
' it proceeded from fome more excellent outward 
caufe, we recur to the Genius. 

Others confine this Preference within the 
Soul of Socrates himfelf^ that he laid, his Ge¬ 
nius advifedhim, they interpret it, as we ufital- 
ly fay, his mind gave him, or fo inclined him : 
In this Senfe indeed Damon is no.t ieldom ta- 
. ken •, but this is inconfiftent with the Defcripti- 
on which Socrates gives of a Voice and Signs 
ab exteriore, befides, this Knowledge is not a- 
bove Humane Nature. 

Plutarch having exploded the Opinion of 
Terpfton concerning Sneezing, conje&ured firft, 
that'it' might be fome Apparition; but at laft 
. concludes, that it was his Obfervation of fome 
inarticulate unaccuftomed found, (or voice) 
conveighed to him by fome extraordinary way, 
as we fee in Dreams. This avoids not the in¬ 
convenience of the former-, if Socrates did firft 
of himfelf interpret this Sound, it is the fame 
with the laft Opinion, that his Soul had a Pro- 
phetick Infpiration, if by any help, it will 
come at laft to the Genius. 

Some conceive it to be one of thofe Spirits 
which have a particular care of Men; which 
Maximus Tyrius, and Apuleius deferibe in fuch 
manner, that they want only the name of a 
good Angel. 

But there want not thofe who give it thatap- 
• De Orig. cr- pellation * LaSantitis having proved that 
roc. 2.15. God fends Angels to Guard Mankind, adds, 
and Socrates affirmed that there was a .Damon 


conftantly near him, which- kept him company 
from a Child, by whofe . heck and Inftrutfion he 
guided his Life. Eufebius upon thele words ’ of 
the Plaintiff, He hath given his Angels charge i„ pf a i,„ 
over thee, that. they Jhould keep thee in all tby 
ways. We learn out of Scripture (fai th he) that 
every Man hath a Guardian appointed him from 
above -, and Plato doubteth not to write in this 
manner: AM Souls having chofen a condition of 
Living , they proceed in order thereto, being mo¬ 
ved by the Damon, which is proper to every one, 
and is fent along with them to preferve them in 
this Life , and to per fell thofe things whereof 
they have made choice. And immediately after -, 

Tou may believe , faith he, that Socrates meant 
J this, when he of ten affirmed that he was Govern¬ 
ed by a Damon. More plainly f Eugitbinus, _ m 
the Damon of Socrates, faith he, mentioned ,/o25™' 
often by Plato (feeing r/:wf Socrates tons a good 
Man, and exhorted all Men to Venue, and by 
the Damon was always excited to that which wits 
good ) may perhaps not unjuftly be thought, his 
Angel, as that which appeared to Baalam the Pro- 
phel,and diverted him from his wickednefs .- * But. Argum. ad 
Ficinus exprefly -, if you are not pleafed, faith Ayl. sx. 
he, fpeaking of this Spirit, to call the familiar 
Guide of a Alan bis Spirit , call it if you pleafe, 
his good Angel. 

The chiefeft Argument of * Collins, who op- • De mm.u- 
pofeth this Opinion, and endeavours to prove & m - 5- 1 *- 
it was an evil Spirit, is, that the Damon never 
diflwaded or diverted from Vice, _ but only from 
outward Danger,whereas the contrary is evident 
enough from the foregoing Story of Ttmarchus 
and Philemon, 

True it is, that the advice of the Damon was 
always diftwafive, never , * as Cicero faith, * De 

impitljlve, often coercive. Apuleius flatters So- 
crates with this Reafon; Socrates, faith he, as 
being a Man Abfolute and P erf ell of himfelf, rea¬ 
dy in all Offices that concerned bint, never needed 
any exhorter, but fometimes a prohibitor, if it 
hapned there were any danger in that which he 
went about, that being forewarned he might take 
heed, and decline the undertaking for that time ; 
which afterwards he might re-affume, or at- 
attempt fome other way. 


CHAP. VII. 

. His Military ASions. 

t TT is obferved by many, that Socrates little . 

JL affeCted Travel, his Life being wholly 
fpent at home, laving when he went out in Mi¬ 
litary Service. 

In the fecond year of the eighty fixth Olym¬ 
piad broke forth a War, the greateft that ever 
hapned amongft the Grecians, betwixt the La- . 
cedemonians and the Athenians j the Occafions 
aiid Pretexts of it arifing from the Controver- 
fies of the Athenians with the Corinthians, con¬ 
cerning Corcyra, and Polydxa, both which be¬ 
ing "Revolted from the Athenians, to whom 
they had been Tributary, fought for Aid from 
the Lacxdemonians, vt'ho fent Forces to the Re¬ 
lief of Polydxa. 

In 
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In this War was Socrates thrice Perfonally I 
engaged -, fird at the Siege of Po/yd.ea , in the 
year of the Olympiad, aga-inlt which 

the Athenians lent one thouiand lix hundred 
choice Men of Arms, under the ConduQ of 
Phormts, who Beiieged it from the Sea by his 
Gallles, and on the Land fide by a Wall: 
among!! theie were Socrates and Alcibiades : La¬ 
ertius faith, they were on the Sea fide, and that] 
there mas no means to come on the Land Jide 
ltl mpf. further : * Plato, that they Served both on Poor, 
which difagrees not with the other ; lor there 
was not any Sett Battle during all the time of 
the Siege, only Sallies and Skirmifhes. Here 
>r/«f Alcibiades his Comrade, atteds, Socrates out¬ 
went all Soldiers, in hardinefs ; and if at any 
time, faith he, as it often happens in War, the 
Provisions failed, there was none could bear the 
want of Meat and Drink like hi , _ 
other Jide in times of Peafling, he only feenfd\ 
to enjoy them , and though of himfe/f he would\ 
not Drink , yet being invited, he far out-drank all \ 
others, and which is ftrangejl of all, never any Man 
faw him Drunk. The Exccjfes of Cold in the Win¬ 
ter, which in th/it Country are extraordinary, he 
as wonderfuUyicndttred, when the P'rojl teas Jo 
Sharp, that very few dttrjl go out of their Tents, 
anathofewraping their Legs andTInghs in Skins, 
and Purs, he went along with them, having no more 
Clpaths than thofe he ufual/y wore. He walked \ 
bare footed upon the Ice with lefs tendernefs than 
others in Shoos, to the wonder of the Soldiers,who i 
thought themfelves Reproached by his hardinefs. ] 
His Contemplative Rapture at the fame time was 
no lefs worthy Admiration he jell into a deep 
Contemplation one Morning, and continued all the 
while funding in the fame Pojlure ;• at Noon it 
was taken notice of by the Souldiers, who told it 
■from one another, that Socrates had food fill in 
the fame place all that Morning: in the Evening 
fome Ionian Souldiers wraping themf elves wan. 
came and lay down by him in the open Held, ; 
watch if he would continue all night in the Jim 
Pojiure, which he did, untill the Morning, and 
, foon as the Sun arofc, Saluted it, and retired. Of 
theie kind of Raptures A. Gellius faith he had 
many .We mull not omit how he behaved himlelf | 
there in Fight; b feeing his friend Alcibiades 


s of Horfe f-cretly 




■■ Delium <?/:. 
A hope 'fSfrty 


* pint. Symp. there in Fight; b feeing his friend Alcibiades 
Mai. cteipnof. deeply engaged, and much wounded, heftepped 
®ng Amijihc- before him, defended him and his Arms from the 
' Enemy, and brought him fafely off. Nor was his 

Modedy inferiour to his Love or Courage, for 
, whereas after the Battel, die Generals were to 
bellow an Honourable Reward upon him that 
had fought bell, the Judges affigned it. to So¬ 
crates, he declined it, and by his earned inter- 
ceifion, procured that it might be conferred up¬ 
on Alcibiades. • * 

The fecond Afilion of Socrates was in the fird 
year of the eighty ninth Olympiad at Delium, a 
Town in Boetia , which the Athenians took. 
The Boetians (faith T hucydidcs,) Led by Pagon- 
das, followed them, and bid them Battel, the left 
x Wing of the Boetians, to .the very middle of the . 

Army was overthrown by /Zv Athenians, and fled 
to the other parts, where they were yet in fight - 
but the Right-had the better of the Athenians, 
and by little and little forced them to give ground, 
and followed them from the very firft. Pagon- 
das, whilfi the left Wing of his Army was in 


Dijtrefs, font two Comp ante 
-about the Hill, whereby that 
nians which was Vitlorious, appr< 
their fttddcn appearing that they h, 

Army, was put into a Pl ight, ana 
my <j the Athenians, now doubly t 
Accident, and by the Thebans / 
won Ground, and broke their Rank 
I felves to Plight, fame Med toward. 

1 the Sea, others the Mott ' " 

’lher ways, as to.each t 

The Boetians, cfpecially ‘thei _. 

( Locrians that came in after the haem)/ zc :s l'e- 
f ooted, followed, killing them. Seer,/us in this 
Engagement behaved himlelf with his accwfloni- 
ed Valour (16 well, that c Laches confeUbib, • 
if the red had fought like him, they had not 
lolt the day) and care of his Friends -, ■> for ■' 5 
\ feeing Xenophon unhorfed in the Plight, and e ■; 
thrown down on the ground (binf If likewifc 
having his Horfe Jlain under him, fought on foot) 
he took him upon his Shoulders, and carried him 
many a fladia, and defended him till they gave 
over the Purfuit. And being thus at the 
lofs of the day, with others dilpei led in Flight 
famongd whom was Laches the Archon, and 
Alcibiades) c in the confant Jlotoncfs oj his Re- = r 
treat expreffed a Courage far die tv‘Laches, Jre- 
quent/y looking back and round about, at greedy 
to be Revenged of the Enemy, if any fnoulJ Pur- 
I fue them ; which was the means that brought him 
' r fore fafely, for they who exprfis le.fi fear 
their Retreat, are lefs Subject to be Aljau.ird, 
than fitch asrepefe their confidence in Lying. 

As they came to a way that was divided ■'; 
two, Socrates made a Stand, and adviied 
thofe that were with him not to take that way s> ' 
which they were going into, along the Moun¬ 
tain Fame, but the other by the way Retifle, 
for, faith he, I heard the Damon’ s Voice, i he 
greater part were Angry, as if he had trifled at 
a time 16 lerious; fome few were perlwaded 
to go along, atnongd whom were Laches and 
Alcibiades, and got fafely home; the red were 
met by fome Horfemen, who returning from the 
Purfuit, fell upon them; they at fird refilled, 
but at-lafl enclofed by the Enemy who exceeded 
them in number; they gave back,and were in the 
end. oppred,and all kill’d; except one who by the 
help of hisShield getting away,brought the news 
to Athens, and Pyrilampcs Son oi Antiphon, who 
being wounded by a Javelin, was taken Prifo- 
ner; and when he heard by thofe that were 
lent from Athens to Thebes to treat of Peace, 
that Socrates and the red with him goc laie 
home; he openly profefs’d tb the Thebans, 
that Socrates had often called him and others 
of his company back, who not following the 
advice of his Genius were flain. 

The lad Military Engagement was the fame s 
year at » Amphipolis, h which was then taken L - 
by Brafidas the Lacedamonian General. 
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Part 


* Var.bift. 3. 
t Plat. Ape!. 


^ Plat. Apel. 
Gerg. 
t Chop. 1. 

* Xc». metnc 
I. p. Til. 


C H A P. IX. 

How be carried himfelf in the Democracy^and the 
Oligarchy. 

S Ocrates forbore to accept any Office in the 
Common wealth, ("except in his latter 
years that of Senator ) either (as* Mlian 
laith ) becaufe he faw the Athenian Govern¬ 
ment, though under the form of a Democracy, 
was yet nearer to a Tyranny or Monarchy ,ort as 
himfelf profeffeth, being diffwaded by his 
Genius from medling in publick affairs, which 
Advice was his Prefervation, being too ho- 
neft to comply with the Injuftices of the 
Commonwealth, and to oppofe them was 
extreamly dangerous, as he found experimental¬ 
ly in that fliort time. 

* He was chofen to the Senate for the Anti¬ 
ochian Tribe, whereunto (t as we have laid;) 
Alopece the Town where he was born belonged, 

■ * and in order thereto took the Oath which 
Solon appointed to be given to every Senator, 
to give Sentence according to the Laws, not bi- 
affed either by favour, hatred, or any other! 
Pretext: In the third year of the 513d Olympi- 1 
ad ( t the preheminence coming in courfe to 
the Antiochian Tribe, and Socrates thereupon 1 
becoming Prefident of the People) he had this | 
occaiion of manifefting his Conllancy. * There 
hapned a Sea-fight between the Athenians and 
the Lacedemonians at Arginufc : The Athenian ' 
Commanders.were ten-,the Lacedemonians Com-| 
mander in chiefj Callicratidof ; the Lacedemoni¬ 
ans were overthrown, their Admiral funk; the 
Athenians went back to Arginufc with the fols 
of twenty .five Ships, and all the Men in them 
except fome few that efcaped to Land ; the ten 
Commanders ordered Tberamenes and Thrafibu- 
lus (Captains of the Galleys) to look out after 
the Veflels that were Shipwrackt, which as 
they were going t6 do, a luddenTempeft a- 
rofe and hindred them fix of thole Com¬ 
manders returned to Athens , where they no 
looner came, but upon the Account they gave 
of the Fight, the Senate committed them to 
Prifon; Theremenes was their Accufer,who urg’d 
that they might be queftioned for not relieving 
thofe that were loft by.Shipwrack ; the Com¬ 
manders juftly anfwer’d, that they had given 
order for their Relief, and that Tberamenes and 
TbraJibulus,on whom that Charge was impoied, 
were ("if any ) to be condemned; but that 
they would not retort the Fault on their ac- 
cufers , for the Tempeft fufficiently excufed 
them. This fatisfied the Senate for that time, 
but at the next feaft being the Apaturia , lome 
Friends of Theremencsfp hisinftigation fhaving 
their Hair, and putting on Mourning Apparel,] 
pretending to be Kinfmen of thole that were 
drowned, came in that habit to the Senate, and 
caufing the Charge againft the ten Commanders 
to be renewed, io much incenfed the People, 
that they by menaces contrary to all Law, 
enforced the Senate to condemn them. So¬ 
crates being ordered to write the decree againft 
them, avoided it by pretending he could 
Write, and knew not the Form, which o 
fioned Laughter in the Senate ("and perhaps 


that Alperfion of Forpbyrizts , that he was 
Icarce able to Write, which when he did, 
it was to Derifion) but the true reafon is by 
Athenaus acknowledged to be his conftant forti¬ 
tude, in that he would not violate the Laws of 
the Common-wealth contrary to the Oath he 
had taken, * to which he took more heed than * x 
to the violence wherewith he was threatned 5 
for when the Senate proceeded to their con- * Laert. 'a, 
demnation, * he alone oppofed it with his fuf- pb® 
frage , whereupon many Orators' prepared to *" P er j u ps pi 
accufe him, and the People cried out with J”' 
loud Clamours, that he might be brought to an- 
fwer for it: But he chofe rather to hazard him- ?»r. " 

lelf for Law and Juftice, than through fear of 
Imprilbnment and Death to confent to injuftice, 
as the death of thefe Men was afterwards 
known to be, even to the Athenians themfelves : 
and was foon after punilhed in Tberamenes by 
the like, wherein Socrates gave the latne Teftr- 
mony of his Courage upon this occafion. 

Athens after a long War with the Lacede¬ 
monians of 27 years, being taken at laft by Ly- 
\Junder fas Lacedemonian General in the firftyear 
'ofthe 94th Olympiad, there grew fome debate 
concerning the alteration of the; Government 
from a Democracy to an Oligarchy -Tberamenes 
ltood for the continuance of the Democracy, but 
being overfwayed by the power and threats of 
Lyfander 5 yielded to the conftitution of thirty 
Perfons, t by title Governours,in efteS Tyrants,, , 

of which number was Tberamenes (whom they L 
took, in regard of his known Moderation and 
Equity, to bridle the Rapine and Avarice of o- 
thers) Qritias (firft a Friend, but now a great 
Enemy to Socrates for reproving his love of 
Euridamus ) Cbaricles and others, whofe names 
are fet down by Xenophon , as are alfo their mur¬ 
ders, unjuft Sequeftrations of Lands, and con- 
filcations of Goods ; they began with punifli- 
ment of the worft Perfons, proceeded the 
richeft, and ended with the beft. Never 
C faith Seneca ) was any City njore mifera- 
ble 5 1300. ( JEfchines faith, 1500.) of' 
the beft Perfons they put to death with¬ 
out any legaL Tryal, nor was their Fury there¬ 
by aflwaged , but more exalperated ; that 
-ity where was the Areopagus , themoft Reli¬ 
gious Court of Judicature, where the Senate 
and. People like the Senate ufed to affemble, 

“is daily made a fad Colledge of Executioners, 

unhappy Court too narrow for the Tyrants 
without reft from Opprelfion, without hope of 
Liberty or Remedy. All fled the City but Socrates , 
who all this while fet not his Foot out at the Gates- y 
he was continually amongft the People, com- 
j forted the lamenting Fathers, encouraged thole 
'that delpaired of the State,' reproached the 
Rich, that had lived in fear to lofe their Wealth, 
the late .repentance of their dangerous avarice, 
and to thole that would imitate him, gave 
great Examples, whilft he walked free amidft 
the thirty Oppreflors. 

Tberamenes oppofingthis cruelty and Injuftice, 
wasaccufed by Crttiat for betraying the truft 
of the Common-wealth, whereof he acquitted 
himlelf to the fatisfaftion of the Senate -, but 
Critiat and his FaQion, fearing he might over¬ 
throw the Oligarchy, feized upon him with a 
Troop of Soldiers ; Tberamenes run to the Al- 
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tar, but being dragged irom thence by the <Jt 
beers, he behaved himielf like (laith Diodo¬ 
rus') the Diiciple of’ Socrjics - the People 
pitied him, but none of them durlt oiier to 
help him, hecaufe be was compuls’d in by the 
Soldiers, except Socrates and two of his com¬ 
panions, who ran to him and endeavoured to 
refeue him out of the hands of the Officers; 
T hcramenes defiled them to forbear, • telling 
them that he much loved and commend¬ 
ed their Kindnels and Vertue, but that it 
would be the greateft misfortune he could 
have, if their love to him fliould occafion their 
deaths-, whereupon Socrates and his Compa¬ 
nions feeing none come in to join with them in 
his Aid, and that the contrar Party was too 
itrong for them, gave over : ’lberamencs was 
carried to Prifbn, and there (being fentenced 
to drink Hemlock) died. 

Thefe outrages of the thirty Tyrants Socra- 
tes did not forbear to cenfure : || Seeing many 
eminent Perfons put to dcatbjmdthe rich circum¬ 
vented and betray'd to excejfive puniJBmcnts, he 
/aid to Antifllienes, Doth it repent thee-that we 
have done nothing in our whole lives great and re- 
makable, as-thofe Monarchs who are described in 
Tragedies, Atreus’s,Thy efles’s, Agamemnon’s and 
Egifthus’s ? They arc in thofe Plays beheaded , 
feafted with their own Fief).and generally dc- 
Jlroyed 5 but no Poet was ever Jo bold and im¬ 
pudent as to bring a Hog killed upon the Stage. 

t To another, who murmured becaufe he was' 
not looked upon Jince they began to rule , Are you 
forty for it, faid he ? He laid likewife , * that 
it were Jirange if a Neatherd who diminifhed 
andimpoverijhed his herd,.fliould not confefs hint - 
felfan ill Neal herd-put moreftrangc that one who 
being Jet over the City, made the Citizens worfe, 
and their number lefs, Jhouldnot confefs bimfe/j 
an ill Governour. This came to their Knowledge, 

’ whereupon Critias and Charicles fent for him, 
and forbad him Jlricfly to teach or difeourfe with 
any of the young Men. Socrates asked them if in\ 
alls of prohibition he might be permit ted toquejli- 
on what he under flood not, which they granting-. 
Then (continues he)I am ready to obey the Laws, 
but left I trangrefs them thro ’ Ignorance, I defire 
to be informed, whether when you forbid me the , 
aft of Speaking , this alt be to’be underflood of] 
thingsfpoken rightly or not rightly -,ifof the firft, 
Irnufl abftain from fpeaking what is right \ 
if of the Second , I muft take care to /peak nothing 
but zohat is right . Hereupon Charicles being dip 
pleafed,ftid, Sinceyou undeflood not that. So. 
crates, we command you what is eaficr to be un¬ 
derflood, that henceforward you fpeak not at all 
with any of the Toung Men ; To take away all am¬ 
biguity, replies Socrates, that I may not exceed] 
my limitation ; let me know exprejly at what years : 
you call a Toung Man : So long, faith Charicles,^ 
he is uncap able of being Scnatour, and hath not 
attained to the heighib of his Judgment -, you are 
not'to fpeak with any under thirty-; May I not 
buy,anfmcrs Socrates ,of any under thatageytor ask 
them the price ofany thing ? That you may, faith 
Charicles, but your cuflom is to ask quejlions of I 
things whichyou know very well-forbear thofe-. And I 
fhull I not then, replies Socrates, make anfwer if \ 
fly fle ask me where Charicles dwells, or where 
Critias is? To Juch quejlions,faith Charicles, you. 


may. loumujl ■ it macs Critias) refrain front " 

the Artificers, wi.-Je Ears you h roe JaJfieiently 
\ grated with your impertinent Di/eour/e 1 I mull 
I then abftain { faithSocxzx.es )jrom full we. Piety 
and the like; even from the very 'Neatherds, re- 
I phes Charicles, which un/ejs you do, take heed 
\your Herd conic not Jhon home. 

This ill will and jealoufie which they had 
conceived agLiintt Socrates was increafc.l hv the 
lecret departure oi'ibme Friends of his out of 
the City, which was reported to be done bvim 
contrivemenr,. to give intelligence to the The- 
bans : nor was that iulpicion without realon - 
as is mamteft by his lalt F.pifUe: Her-imon 
they fummoned him into the Court where 
lome Complaints were brought againil hu>• of 
which having acquitted liimfilf; they (10 a 
better Cajuleof quarrel again!! him>ave order 
to him and four more to go to the Pyran/m and 
to apprehend Leon, whom they meant to put to 
Death, that they might poffels liis Eftare: But 
Socrates refuled, adding, that he would n e\-r 
willingly aflift an unjulf utt; whereupon Chari¬ 
cles laid, Doft thou think Socrates, to talk thus 
peremptorily, and not to iiifter? A thouiand ills 
anlwered Socrates, but none fo grievous as to 
do unjufily. Charicles made no reply nor any 
of the reft; the other four went tor L.n-n.Secra- 
tes direQly tohis Houle; but from chencelbr- 
ward, the Jealoufie they had of him was lb 
muchencfeafed, that * if their Power had nor.,, 
been loon diflolved, they Jvvould have roue near 
to have taken away his Lite. 


CHAP. XI. 

His falling out with the Sophifls , and -with Auv- 

tus. 

HpHESophifts Mafters of Lanruare in thofe 
J. times, faith + Cicero (wbcflof wcn Gorgins .... 

of Lecontium,Thrafimaciius of Clialcedor, Pio- 
tagoras of Abdera, Prodicus,/ Cian, Hipnus an 
Elian, and many others) prof eft tn Arrogant 
Words to teach, how an infriour Ca.fi- (f oh 
was their Phrafc) might by Speaking, be made 
Siipenour, * and ufed a fweet fluent kind ft r , 
R])et onck, argute in Sentenccfofty in words Jit ter 
for Oftentaiion than pleading , for the Schools and 
Academies,rather than the forum, were lb highly 
efteemed, that t wherefoever they came , /h v 
couldperfwade the young Men toforfake all oi hi •> 1 ’’ ’' 
Converfation for theirs. * The'le Socrates op- * He., 
\pofed; and often by his J'ubtilty of d: puling, re- 
felling their Principles , f with Ins' aecuflomcd.-.. Iiba . 
'Interrogatories , demonftrated that they were Apt. 
indeed much beneath the Efteem they bad gained 
that they tbemfelvcs umlcrflood nothing of that 
which they undertook to teach others-, he withdrew 
the young Men from their empty Converfation -. 
Thefe, who till then had been looked up on as An¬ 
gels for Wit and Eloquence, he proved to be vain 
affeders of Words, ignorant of thofe thine s which 
they profeffed, and bad more need to give Aleny 
to be taught, than to take ( as they Ulcd'plWy 
for reacting. l ee Athenians taken with thefe 
Reproofs which Somtes gave them, derided them, 
and excited their Children to /he fiady r- Joint 
Vertue. ' " J 


Anoth 
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Another quarrel Socrates had of long con- ‘ unufual per Iona ting of Socrates upon the Stage) 
tinuance, lor it was the occaiion of his Death, c the Athcntansgtvho expefted nothing lels, were 
but begun many years before, with Anytus an ‘ftruck with wonder : Then, (being naturally 
Orator by Proicffion, privately -mantained and 4 envious, ape to detract from the Left Perfons, 
enriched by Leather-fellers : He had put two ‘ not only of fuch as bore Office in the Com- 

of his Sons to Socrates to be taught, but not 4 mon-wealth, but any that were eminent loi 

being pleaied, that whilft they were in that 4 Learning and Vertue) they begun to be taker 

way, they had not learn’d fo much, as to be ‘ with the Clouds, ( fb was the Play named, 

able thereby to get their living; he took them ‘and cried up the Afloi that perfonated So 


from Socrates , and put them to that trade which 
himielf was alhamed to own; wherewith Socra¬ 
tes being much difpleafed in refpefd of the two 
Y ouths, whofe Ruin he preiaged,'(.and truly, 
for they fell afterwards into Debaucheries 
which occafioned it) fpared not to reproach A- 


■nytus in dilcourfing to his Scholars, * telling ‘ Tragedian, there, _ - - , -, - 

them, 4 That the Trade of drefling Leather ‘ went, for he affefted the Wildom, Goodnefs, 
‘ was not fit to be fpoken of amongft young ‘ and lweetnefs of his Verle ; iometimes Al- 
4 Men; for they who benefit themfelves by : c cibiades and Critias would invite him to a Co- 
‘ any Art, cherifli and profels it, as Acumenus 1 ‘ medy, and in a manner compel him ; for he 
‘ Phyfick, Damon and Connus Mufick; even A- i c was lb far from efteeming Comedians, that 
‘ nytus, whilft his Sons were his Scholars, was j ‘ he contemn’d them as lying, abulive, and un- 


‘ crates with more applaufe than ever any be- 
i ‘ fore, giving him with many Ihouts the Vi£lo- 
‘ ry, and lending word to the Judges, that they 
r Ihould let down no name but that of Arijlo- 
4 pbanes. Socrates came feldom to the Theatre, 
° unlefs when Euripides contefted with any new 
‘ Tragedian, there, or in the Pyraum, then he 


‘ was lb far from efteeming Comedians, thar 
‘ he contemn’d them as lying, abulive, and un 


‘not alhamed of that which they learned, ‘profitable; whereat they were much dilpfeaf- 
‘ though it were not fufficient to maintain ‘ ed : Thefe ( with other things fuggefted by 
‘ them by pleading ; but for himfelf, he gloried ‘ Anytus and Melitus ) were the ground oFAri- 
‘ that he walkt invifible with Pluto’s Helmet, or ‘ jlophaties his Comedy, who, it is likely, got a 
‘ Gygcs 's Ring, concealing from the People the great fum of Money by it, they being eager 
‘ true means of his l'ubfiftence, which indeed c in prolecution of their defign, and he prepa- 
‘was by drefling Leather, which was not juft; ‘red by want, andmalice, to receive their im- 
‘ to be alhamed of the Trade, and not of the 4 preflion: In fine, the Play got extraordinary 


‘ Profit; for he ought t< 


,r to diltlaim I * Credit, that of Cratinus being v< 


‘ Anytus (faith ^JElian) to anfwer this re- 
4 proach, lludied all occafions and ways of re¬ 
venge; but feared the Athenians, doubting if 
‘he Ihould accufe Socrates , how they would 
4 take it, his name being in high elteem for 
‘ many relpects,chiefly for oppofing the Sopbifts, 
‘ who neither taught nor knew any folid Learn- 


4 It being at that time the Feaft of Bacchus , 
a multitude oi'Grecians went to fee the Play : 
Socrates being perfonated on the Stage and of 
tennam’d,(norwasit much the Players Ihould 


‘ ing. He f advifed with Melitus, a young ‘ reprefent him, for the Potters frequently did 
Man, an Orator, unknown to Socrates, deferib'd ‘ it upon their Stone Juggs) the Strangers that 
by * Plato, with long plain Hair, a high Nofe, ‘ were prefent ( not knowing whom the Co- 
and a thin Beard , one that for a Drachm ‘ medy abufed) railed a hum and whifper, 
might be bought into any thing, by whofe ‘ every one asking who that Socrates was? which 


Counfel * 4 He begins by making trial in leffer r he obferving (for he came 


to found how the Athenians would ei 
a charge againlMhis Life; for to hat 


chance,but becaufe he knew himfelf Ihould be 
abufed in the Play, had chofen the molt 


4 accuied him upon the very firfl, he conceived ‘ conlpicuous Sear in the Theatre ) to put the 
4 unfafe, as well for the reafon already menti- ‘ Strangers out of doubt, he rofe up, and all 
4 oned, as left the Friends and followers of So- 6 the while the Play lafted, continued in that 
‘ crates ihould divert the anger of the Judges 4 Pofture, (* Laughing) + one that was prefent 
4 upon himielf for falfly accufing a Perfon fo ‘ asked him if it did not vex him to fee him- *;/ 
4 far from being guilty of any wrong to the ‘ felf brought upon the Stage? Not at all, (an- 
4 State, that he was the only ornament thereof. ‘ fwered he ) nietbinks 1 am at a FeaJt where 
4 To this end he luborns Arifiopbanes, a Co- every one enjoys me. * This Comedy was fir It aft-* 

4 mickPoet, whofe only bufineis was to raile ed when Ifarchits was Archon, Cratinus Victory 
4 mirth, to bring Socrates upon the Stage, tax- in thefirftyear of the eighty ninth Olympiad.- 
4 ing him with Crimes which mollMen knew Arifiopbanes being by fome reprehended for it, 

4 him free from, impertinent Diftourfe, making to vindicate himielf, caufed it to be acled a- 
4 an ill Caufe by Argument feem good, intro- gain the Year following, Amintas being Archon, 

4 during new and ftrange Deities, whilft him- but with vvorfe order than at firft. 

‘ felf believed and reverenced none; hereby * Amipficts alfo (another Comick Poet) de- * 

4 to infinuatc an ill opinion of him, even into rided him thus in Tribone. 

4 thole who moll: frequented him. Arifiopbanes 

4 taking this Theme, interweaves it with much 0 Socrates, the befl of fens, the vaineli 
c -abulive Mirth ; the belt of the Grecians was Of many Men-, and art thou come amongft us ? 

4 his Subjeft, not Cleon, the Lacedemonians, the Where A thy Gown ? Did not this great mis- 
4 Thebans,ox Pericles himielf but a Perfon dear fortune 

4 to all the Gods, elpecially Apollo. At firft Befal thee by the Leathcr dref er’s help ? 

- (by reafon of the novelty of the thing, the 






‘ chuie to die than beg of them a Life worfe than 
C H A P. X. 4 Death. Other Friends ufed the fame perfwafi- 

4 ons to him with affurance of Victory. t Lyfias f cicer. * o- 
His Trial. 4 an excellent Orator, offered him an Oration, r ‘ ,t - *• 

‘ which he had written in his defence, defiring Lacre ‘ 

plat. Apd. * -ft /rAny years paft fince the firft falling ‘him if he thought good to make ufe of it at 

lihn- Apol. XV i out betwixt Socrates and Anytits, du- ‘ his Tryal; Socrates perufed it, and told him, 

ring which time one continued openly repro- ‘ that it was a good one, but not fit for him. 

ving the other, fecretly undermining ,. until ‘ Lyfias asking how that could be ? Why (faith 
at length Anytus feeing the time fute with his ‘ he ) may not a Garment or Shooes be rich, yet 

defign, procured Melitt/s to prefer a Bill againft ‘ not fit for me ? If you fhould bring me Sicioni- 

him to the Senate in thefe terms. an Shooes, I. would not wear them though they 

Melitus Son of Melitus, a Pythean, accufeth were fit for my feet, becaufe they are effemi- 
Socrates Son of Sophronifcus an Alopecian. So- nate : He conceived the Oration to be ingenf- 
crates violates the Lazo , not believing the Deities ous and eloquent,butnot flout and manly; * for * Plut. 
which this City believeth , but introducing other though it were very bitter againft the Judges, 
new Gods. He violates the Law likewife in cor- yet t was it more Rhetorical than became a t Lam. 
rupting Touth ; the punifhment Death. Philofbpher. 

This Bill being preferred upon Oath (Plato The day of Tryal being come*Any lusJLyco, * P ; att 
•sa Saidas t dfluporU ) Crito became bound to the Juag- and Melitus prepared to accufe him, one in be- 
J f .,„ that ward, es for his appearance at the day of Trial. * Soon half of the People, the fecond of the Orators, 

*Lihn. Apal. after Anytus fent privately to him- , dcfiring him thelaftof the Ppets : Melitus firft went up in- 
M44- to forbear the mention of his Trade, and ajfuring to the Chair proper for that purpofe, and there 
him that he would thereupon withdraw his ASion fpoke an Oration which was in it felf mean 
but Socrates return’d him anfwcr, that he would enough, but withal delivered, fo unhappily and 
never forbearfpeaking truth as long as he lived , School-boy like, that fomtimes he was out with 
that he would always ufe the fame fpecches con- fear, and turned about to be prompted like a. 
cerning him 3 that bis accufation was not of force Player, enough to beget Laughter even in thofe 
enough to make him refrain from fpeaking thofe that were molt concerned in lb ferious a caufe : 
things whichhe thought himfeff before obligedtojay Part oftheeffefl whereof feems to be the fame 
* Xempb.Apil. * The interval of time betwixt his accufa- which is thus by Xenophon difperfedly deliver'd, 
fy manor. 4. t \ on an d trial, he imployed in his ufiial Philo- feme particulars whereof are confirmed by Li- 
fophical exercifes,not taking any care to provide banius. . . ” 

his defence, for which being obferved and que- ‘ That Socrates perfwaded his Auditors to 
ftion’d by Ucrmogencs , Son of Hipponicus , ‘ I ‘ contemn the receiv’d Laws, faying it was fit 
‘ provide Apology enough (faith he; in confider- 6 only for Fools to be governed by a Bean, 
j ‘ ing and puifuingthe conftantcourle of my life; ‘ (meaning the luffrages of' the Senate fo ga- 

‘ Hermogenes demanding how that could be ? ‘ thered.) 

‘ becaufe (faith he) I never did any unjuft a£jf, 1 That he was intimately converfant with 
| ‘which I conceive the heft Apology .• But we ‘ Critias and Alcibiades, one moft Covetous and 

\ 4 often fee Judges (faith Hermogenes)o\’etfvta.f<Si ‘ Violent in the Oligarchy, the other Ambitious 

\ 4 by Rhetorlck,to condemn the innocent, and ac- ‘of Tyranny. 

j ‘ quit the guilty : The truth is,(replied Socrates') 4 That he taught Difrefpefl and Difobedience 

4 going about to make my Apology,1 was twice ‘ to Parents, telling hisScholars he would make 
‘ withheld by the Daemon, whereat Hermogc- ‘ them wifer than their Fathers, and that it was 
‘ ncs wondring , Is it ftrange (continues he) ‘ Lawful for any one .to bind his Father if he 
4 that God fhould think it fit for me to dye at ‘ were mad, and for thofe that were the more 
4 this time ? hitherto no Man hath lived more ‘ Wife, to do as much as thofe that were left 
4 uprightly ; which as it is now my greateftcom- ‘ Wife. 

‘ fort, fo it was the greateft delight to my felf 4 That he taught alfo difrefpeft of all other 
j ‘ and Friends 5 if I live longer, I know I muft 4 Kinfmen, faying they were not ufeful to the. 

4 undergo what is proper to old Age,dere£ts of 4 Sick, or to the accufed, the firft being in more 
4 hearing and fight, flownefs to apprehend, 4 need of a'Phyfician, the latter of an Orator - 
, 4 aptnefs to forget, how can I then be pleafed 4 that the good will of unable Friends was no- 
* to live longerand grow worfe: It is likelyGod 4 thing worth, that only the moft knowing per- 
4 in his love to me hath ordained that I fhould 4 fbns were moft worthy of Honour-, by which 
4 die in the moft convenient Age, and by the 4 means he would arrogate all refpe£l to himfelf. 

4 gentleft means 5 for if I die by Sentence, I atn 4 . That he felefted out of the Poets feme ill 
4 allowed the benefit of the. moft eafie kind of 4 Places, and perverted Others that were not 
4 death; I fhall give my Friends theleaft trouble, 4 fo, to excite his Friends ro impious afilions ; 

4 I fhall do nothing unfeemly before thofe that 4 as that of Ueftod 
4 are prefent, and fhall depart found in Body 

4 and Soul; is not this very defirable ? God with There is no vtork purfued Shame : 

4 much reafon forbids me to make any defence : Tts IdleneJ's that merits blame. 

4 If I could effefil it, I fhould only flay longer . . 

4 to be taken away by the torment of Difeales, 4 He expounded, ,as if the Poet meant all 
4 and imperfections of Age, which truly Her- 4 afts might be committed for gain. 

4 mogenes I defire not; If when I give anaccount 4 That he often repeated and mif interpreted 
4 of my afilions towards God and. Men, the 4 .thefe words of Homer, as if the Poet allow- 
4 Judges think fit to Condemn me,-1' will rather 4 ed the Poor to be beaten. 

!• Sr When 




4 will fay he delerves not the title of wife. 
When be a Prince, or fomegre.it Perfon meets, 4 who fince he was able, never defifted to learn 
Such withJoft language kindly thus he greets j ‘by enquiry all good pofiible : and that I took 
Happy above the reach of fear arc you ; 4 not this pains in vain, is evident in that, many 

Sit down, and bidyoun-followers dofo too. 4 Citizens and ftrangers lludious of Vertue,pre- 

But of the looser fort when anyfpeaks, ‘ferriiy Converlation above all others;:. What 

Forth theft words with blows h/s anger breaks, 4 is the reafon that tho’ all Men know I have 
Be quietto thy betters wretch fubmit-, 4 no Wealth to requite them, io many'defire 

her af/ion and advice alike unfit. 4 to oblige me by gifts ? That I require no re- 

4 turn from any, yet engage fo many ? That 

Me lit us ( his Oration ended) came down ; 4 when the City being befieg’d,every one lament- 

* next him came Any}us with a long malicious 11 edhiscondition,I was no more mov’d than when 

fpeech, and laft of all L.yco with all the Artifice ‘it was moll flourifliing > That whil'ft others 
of Rhetorick concluded the accuiation. ‘ lay out Money on outward things to pleale 

So t rales t would not ( as was the Cuftom ) 4 themlelves, 1 furnifh my lelf from within, my 
procure an Advocate to plead for him; all the ‘ felf with things that pleafe me better ? If none 
while his Accufers were fpeaking, he feemed ‘ can difprove what 1 have faid, deferve I not 
to employ his Mind about nothing lels : as ‘ the commendations both of Gods and Men ? 
foori as they had done,he went up into the Chair, ‘ And yet you Ale lit us pretend that with thefe 
• ( * in which action he obierved that the Daemon ‘ Inftruftions I corrupt Youth, Every oiie knows 
'did not withhold him) and with t an angry ‘ what it is to corrupt Youth : Can you name 
fmile begun this * unpremeditated anfwer,t not ‘ but one that I of Religious have made Impi- 
as a Suppliant, or guilty Perfon, but as if Mailer c ous, of modeft, impudent, of frugal, prodigal, 
of the judges themlelves, with a free contumacy ‘oflober, debauch’d, of hardy effeminate, or 
proceeding not from Pride, but the greatnels ‘ the like ? But I know thofe, anlwered Meli- 
of his Mind- ■ 4 tits, whom you have, perfwaded to be more 

4 * But I wonder firffc {Athenians) how Me- 4 obedient to you than to their own Parents: 

4 lit us came by thisknowledge,that (as he faith) ‘ That as far as'concerns Inllrufilion, replied 

* I do not worfhip thole Gods the City w’or- ‘ Socrates, I confels this they know fo be my 
‘ Ihips ? Others ■have feen me, (and fo might ‘proper Care: For their Health Men obey 
4 AXelitus if he had pleas’d)Sacrifice at common 4 Phyficians before their Parents, in Law-lints 
4 Fefliyals on the • -Publick Altars ; How do I 4 Counlellors before their Kindred Do you 
4 introduce new Deities when 1 profeis to be di- 4 not in War prefer the moll experienc’d Soldi- 
4 reeled iii all my afiions by the Voice of God ? 4 ers to command before your own Allies ? Yes, 
4 They Who oblevve the Notes of Birds, or an- 4 anlwers Mclitus, ’tis fit we Ihould •, and do 
4 fwers ©f Men, are guided by the voice: None 4 you think it realon, then, replies Socrates, if 
4 doubts-'of Thunder whether it be loud or ora- 4 others are preferr’d for lucii things as they are 
4 culous: Doth not the Prieltels on the Tripod 4 excellent in, that becaule in the opinion of 
4 cohvey to us by voice what the God delivers 4 lome, I have an advantage beyond others in 
‘ to her ? and that he foreknows events,commu- 4 educating Youth, which is the greatell Be- 
4 eating them to whom pleafeth him, all Men 4 nefit amongll Men, 1 ought therefore to die. + 
‘ (as well us I) believe and profeis ; Others call 4 Anyttts and Aielitus (faith he, addrefling him- 
4 thofe that foretel Events , Augurs, Sooth- 4 felf to the Judges) may procure my Death, 
4 layers, and Diviners, I the Daemon , and (I 4 hurt me they cannot : * To fear death is to 
4 conceive) more religioufly than they who af- 4 feem wife, and not to be fo; for it is to pre 

4 cribe a divine power to Birds : That I am no ‘tend to underlland that which we underhand 
4 ImpOltor herein, many can atteil who have af ‘not: No Man knows what death is, whether 
4 ked'my Advice, and never found it fail. Here 4 it be not the greatell happinefs that can arrive 
there arole a murmur in the Senate, fome not 4 to a Man, and yet all fear and (hun it as if they 
believing, others envying what he faid, that 4 were fure it were the greatell Misfortune, 
lie ihould furpals them in fuch a particular This and more(faith Xenophon ) was faid both 
favour of the Deity : ‘Let fuch as are incre- byliimfelfand his Friends,but the Judges were 
4 dulous hear this alfo-to confirm their Opinion fo- little pleafed with his unufual manner of 
4 thaf-Iam not favour’d of the Gods-, when' pleading, that t as Plato went up'into the 
4 Clucrcphonln the prefence of many witnefles. Chair, and began a Speech in thefe words , 
4 quefti’on’d the Delphian Oracle concerning me. Though l,Athenians,aw the youngejl of thofe that 
4 Apollo anlwered, that no Man was more free, come up in this place, they all cried out, of thofe 
4 more juft, or more wile-; -(here another mur- that go down, which he thereupon was conftrain’d 
4 mur arofe amongll the Judges: he proceeded) to do,andthey proceeding to Vote, Socrates was 
4 Yet the fame God faid more of T.yairgus the call by '2 Si voices; it was the cullom of Athens, 
4 Lacedemonian Law-giver, that he knew not as Cicero obferves,when any one was call, if the 
4 whether to call hint a God or a Man -, me he Fault were not capital, to impole a pecuniary 
4 compared not with the Gods, though he gave mulft t, when the Judges had voted in that man- 
4 me the priority amongll Men. But trull not ner, the guilty Perfon was asked the highefl rate 
4 the God herein, conlider me exactly your whereat he dlimated his offence-, the Judges 
4 ielv&fy whom Know you lels a Servant to willing -to favour Socrates , propounded that 
4 corporeal pleafures? whom more lied I accept demand tohim. He anlwered 25 (or'as’ Eitbu- 
4 not either rewards of gifts* who more jufttlutn tides Tilth, too Drachms, nor would he 1 uffer 
4 he Who lb conforms hirrilelf to the prelent time, * his friends,! PlatopCrito, Gitobult/s.and 'Apod 
4 as he needs not the help of any other 5 who lodor//i{yA\o defired liim” to eltimate' ic- : at 50. 
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min*, promifhig to undertaKe the ium ) 10. In this Interval he was tinted by 1 

pay any thing lor him, faying. That to pay a j Friend, with whom he pall the time indiljx 
Penalty,was to own an offence, and telling the; alter his ufual manner: he was often folieii 
Judges that (for what he Hood accnfed) bejby them to an elcape, fome 


deferved the highefl honours and rewards, and 
daily Suftenance at the publick charge out of 
the Prytanxum , which was the greateli honour 
that was amongft the Grecians ; with this an- ] 
fwer the Judges were fo exafperated, that 
they Condemned him to Death by eighty Votes 
more. 

* The Sentence being paft, He could not for¬ 
bear fmiling, and turning to his Friends, faith 
tlxus, They who have fuborned falfe Witnefles 
againft me, and they who have born- fuch Te- 
ftimonies, are doubdeis , confeious to them- 
felves of great Impiety and* Injuftice ; but as 
for me, what fhould more dejeQ me now 
than before I was Condemned , being no¬ 
thing the more guilty ; they could not prove 
l named any new Gods for Jupiter, Juno, and 
the reft, or fwore by fuch: How did I corrupt 
young Men by innuring them to fuft'erance and 
frugality ? Of capital offences, as Sacriledge, 
Theft, and Treafon, my very Adverfaries ac¬ 
quit me; which makes me wonder how I 
come to be condemned to dye j yet that I dye 
unjuftly will not trouble me, it is not a reproach 
to me, but to thole who Condemned me; 1 1 
am much fatisfied with the example of Pa- 
lamedes , who fuffered Death in the like man¬ 
ner ; he is much more commended than U/yJJes 
the procurer of his Death ; I know both fu¬ 
ture and paft times will witnels, I never hurt 
or injured any, but on the contrary have ad¬ 
vantaged all that converfecl with me to my 
utmoit Ability , communicating what -good 1 
could, gratis. This faid, lie went away, his 
carriage anfwerable to his words, his Eyes, 
Gefture, and Gate exprefling much chearful- 
riefs. , 


CHAP. XI. 

His Imprifonment. 


carry him away by force, which ho 
rciufed, but derided, asking, If they knew 
any place out of Attica, whither Death con!-.! 
>me ? 1 L'rito, two days before bis'death. _ 
very early in the Morning to him to " 
rhe fame purpofe, having by his frequent 
Vifits and Gifts gained fome Intereft in the 
Jaylour, but finding him aileep, fit Hill by 
him, admiring in the foundnels of liis Sleep, 
rhe happy equality of liis Mind; as loon as 
he waked, he told him that he came to bring 
fad News, if not fuch to him, yet to all 
his Friends, that the Ship would certainly be 
at home to morrow at furthett (fome that 
came from Stmium affirming they had left it 
thereof but that in all likelyhood if would come 
that day, and lie fhould dye the next. In 
1 time be it, anlwered Socrates, but 1 do 
believe it will come to day -, tor the day 
following I mult dye, as they lay, who have 
the Power in their Hands ; but that I Hull nor 
dye to Morrow, but the day after, 1 guels by 
a Dream I had this Night, that a Woman 
very beautiful, in a white Garment, fainted 
le by my Name, faying. 

Thoti, ere three days are to/d. 

Rich Pliithya Jba/t behold. 

( The lame relation, according to Laertius,]is 
made to JEf chines) this occafion Crito took to 
perfwade him to lave him (elf which he preft 
with many arguments ; ‘That his Friends 
‘wouldbe acculed of Covc-toiftiiels, as more 
‘defirous to fpare their Wealth, than to re¬ 
deem liim ; that it might be eflitted with 
Jittle trouble and expence to them who were 
provided for it; that himfelf was rich enough 
to do it, or if not, Simmias, Cebes, arid otlieis 
would joyn with him ; ‘ That he ought not vo- 
‘ luntarily to tliruft liimfelf into deflruelion, 
when he might avoid it; that he fhould leave 
his Children in an uncertain mean El fa to 


• acl QOcrates (faith t Seneca ) with the fame rc-‘ 
O folved Look, wherewith he ftng/y oppofedthe 
thirtyTyrants cntred the Prifon, and took away 
all ignominy from the place, which could not be 
. a Prifon whi/Jt be was there: Here (* being 
Air. f etter *a |,y t ] ie eleven Officers ) he continu. 

. memos e d + thirty days after he tvas Condemned up. 

’ on this occafion : * The Ship which carried 
■ fw. TbeJeus and fourteen more Peribns into Greet-, 
lie vowed if they got fafe home (as it for¬ 
tuned they did) to dedicate to Apollo, and to 
fend it every year with a Prefent to Delos, 
which Cuftom the Athenians religioufly ob- 
lerved; before the Solemnity , they ufed to 
lullrare their City, and all Condemned Per- 
fons were reprieved till it retured from De- 
. los, which fometimes, the Wind not ferving, 
was a long time. The Prieft of Apollo began 
the Solemnity, by Crowning the Poop of the 
Ship, which happening the day before Socrates 
was ’Condemned, oceafioncd his lying in Pri- 
lon fo long after. 


. an uncertain 1_ ___, 

that "it would not be confirued Conllancy , 
‘ but want of Courage. Confider well tliefe 
‘ reafons faith he, or rather (for it is notv no 
‘time to ftand confidering ) be perfwaded , 
‘ what is to be done, mult be done this Night, 
‘ or it will be too late. Socrates anftvcred, 
‘ that his chearful readinefs to relieve him 
‘ was much to be efteemed, if agreeable to 
‘Juftice, otlierwife, the lels juft, the more 
‘ blameable : That opinion and cenuire ought 
‘ not to be regarded, but Truth and Equity; 
‘ that wrong muff not be required with wrong ; 
‘that Faith fhould be kept more flriftly with a 
‘ City than with private Peribns ; that he 
‘ had voluntarily fubjefled himfelf to the 
‘ Laws of his Country, by living under their 
‘ Govcrnmeur, and to .Violate them at i.jir, 
‘ were great injuftice: That by breaking Pi: 
■‘Ion, he ftiould not only draw his Friends inro 
‘ many Inconveniences, but himfelf alio in- 
1 to many Dangers, only to live and dye in 
‘ Exile ; thac in liich a condition, he fhould he 
‘nothing more capable tc bring up-.his Clul 
M 2 ’ dreu 
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4 dren well, but dying heneftly , his Friends 
c would take the more care of them : That 
c whatfoever inconvenience might enfue, no¬ 
thing was to be preferred before Juftice ; that 
‘ if he fhould elcape by Treachery, the remain- 
4 der of his Life would be never the more hap- 
4 py, nor himfeif after Death better entertain’d 
4 m the next World. Thefe things (faith he) 
4 I hear like the Corybantian Pipes, the found 
‘of thefe Words makes me deaf to every thing 
4 elfe ; therefore whatever you lhall fay to the 
4 contrary, will be to no purpofe but if you 
‘have any other Buiinels, fpeak. Crito an- 
‘ fwering, he had not any elfe; as for this 
‘ then (concludes he ) fpeak no more of it, 
‘ let us go the way which God points out to 


CHAP. XII. 

The time and manner of his Death. 

T H E time of Socrates’s Death is formerly 
touched; the Marble at Arundel- Houfe , 
faith he, died when Laches was Archon, aged 
ieventy years, which (according to Plato) were 
compleat, for he faith iSJ'o/cimoila. * De¬ 

metrius Phalerius faith, he died the firft year 
of the ninety fifth Olympiad, having lived 
iiacrt. Seventy Years. t Diodorus Siculus avers, it 
was done in that Year, Laches being Ar¬ 
chon. 

Although there be not any thing in the 
Greek Story fettled by better Authority, than 
the Years of Socrates -, Leo Allatius with much 
Confidence, and little Reafon, controverts the 
received Chronology of his Life and Death, 
the occafion is this; the fourteenth of the So- 
cratick Epiftles publifhed by him, mentioned! 
an Oration of Polycrates , as fpoken at the 
Arraignment of Socrates ; but the Walls of 
Athens repaired by Conon fix Years after the 
Death of Socrates , being fpoken of in that 
Oration, the Epiftle is thereby rendred fufpici- 
ous, the’ Truth feems to be this: Afterthe death 
of Socrates , it became an ordinary Theme in 
the Schools of Rhetorick (which was at that 
time much ftudiedat- Athens) to fpeak for and 
againlt Socrates. Polycrates , a Sophifter, toex- 
ercife his wit, wrote an Inveftive : Lyjius^ a 
famous Orator, who died about the hundredth 
Olympiad, had written ( as we have already 
faidj an Apologetick, which is by the Scho- 
liaft of Arijiides cited in anfwer to Polycrates. 
Apologies were in like manner written by Plato, 
* \tamr -J> * Xenophon , and (long after by) Libanius ; al- 

ni .‘ ' though Ifocrates admonilhed Poly crates of cer¬ 
tain Errors in his Oration againft Socrates , yet 
the Anachronifin continued , for Chronology 
was not yet ftudied in Athens ; and thence it is 
that Plato himfeif is in that refpea fo much 
reprehended by Atheneeus, Arijiides , Alacrobius , 
and. others : The Writer of the Socratical E- 
piftle admits Polycrates as the Accufer at the 
Trial, and the Oration as then,and there fpoken, 
ib alfo doth Hemtippus whom Laertius cites 
to the lame Eftcft; but Phavorinus , a Critick 
of later times, when Chronology was more 
exa£V, dete&s the Error by Computation of 
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times: Allatius will by no means have the 
criticilm of Phavorinus allowed, and labours 
to introduce an uncertainty of the rime, to the 
end he may perfwade that Socrates lived be¬ 
yond the reparation of the Walls of Athens : 
the great Engine wherewith he labours to de- 
molilhall that hath been aflerted by the Anci¬ 
ents, is the Teftimony of Suidas , who (I know 
not upon what Authority ) laith, he lived 
Eighty Years His Imaller Artillery are the 
groundlels emendation of Mcurfius , and the 
miftake of Scaliger before noted; the abfurd 
Metachronilm of the Chronicum A/cxandri- 
num , which makes Socrates die in the one 
hundred and fourth Olympiad, and in the nine¬ 
tieth Year of his Age; the aniftorefie of 
the unknown Writers of Arijiotle’s Life, who 
fiippoleth him in the feventeenth Y'ear of his 
Age, to have heard Socrates three Years, and 
which is moft ridiculous, the notorious Ana- 
chronifins of Plato mull ferve as irrefragable 
Arguments to impugn the Truth. With thefe 
proofs in the Sophiftical diiguile of a Dia¬ 
logue, he endeavours to puzzle the unwary 
Reader. 

The manner of his Death receive from Plato 
in the Perfon of Pbado an Eye-witnefs i ‘ Every 
‘day (laith he) I went with other Friends 
‘ of his to vifit him we met in the Court 
‘ where he was tried, it being near the Prilbn -, 
4 where we entertained our felves with dilcourfe 
4 till the Prilbn was opened, then went in unto 
‘him and Ipent many times the whole day 
4 with him. But that day we met fooner than 
‘ordinary, for the Evening before as we came 
4 out of thePrifon, we heard the Ship was 
‘ come from Delos , and thereupon we appoint- 
‘ ed to meet early the next Morning at the u- 
4 fual place, where being come, the Porter came 
4 out to us, and told us that we muft flay a 
4 while before we could be admitted, for the 
c eleven Officers were there taking off his 
c Fetters, having brought him word that he 
4 muft die to day : Not long after he came 
4 out again, and told us we might go in, where 
4 when we came, we found Socrates ’s Fet- 
4 ters newly taken off, and Xantippe fitting 
4 by him with a Child in her Arms: She as 
4 foon as Ihe faw us , burft forth into Tears, 
4 and cried out. Ah , Socrates , this_ is the 
4 laft time thy Friends (hall ever fpeak to 
4 thee, or thou to them/ Crito (faith Socrates , 
4 addrelling himfeif to him) let fome body 
4 carry her home ; whereupon fome ofOvro's 
4 fervants led. her away exclaiming, and beat- 
4 ing her Breaft. Socrates who was fitting up- 
4 on the Bed, drew up his Leg and rubbed it, 
4 laying the whilft,Howftrange a thing,Friends, 
4 is that which Men call Pleafure, how near 
‘ a Kin to Pain, to which it feems fo contrary ? 
’ They arrive not indeed together, but he that 
‘ takes one, -is immediately overtaken by the 
4 other, as if they were tied together: If JE- 
‘fop had obferved this, certainly he would 
4 have made fome Fable of it, as if God wil- 
‘ ling to compole their difference, had join- 
4 ed them by the end" not being able to make 
4 them ablolutely one ; fo that wliofoever hath 
4 one, muft ftraight have the other alfo ; as 
4 it happens to me at this time, the Pain my 
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‘ Fetters eves- now gave me, is now turned to c of good Courage, hoping that ibmerhing of 
‘ a kind or Pleaiure, and tickles me. You have ‘ Man iubliits after Death, and that it is men 
‘ opportunely (faid Cebes) put me in mind to ‘ much better with the good than with the 
‘ask, why fince- your Imprifonment (which ‘ bad. Here Crito interrupting him, told him 
‘you never did before) you have writ Po- ‘that he who was to adminilter the Poyfbn , 

‘ems, a Hymn to Apollo, and JEfop’s Fables ‘ advifed him to fpeak little, and not heat him- 
‘ rendred into Verfe =, many have queftioned ‘ felf with difpute, for it agreed not with that 
‘ me about it, particularly Euenus if he repeat ‘kind of Poii'on , which fome negleftinsr 
‘ this demand, what anfwer (hall I give him ? ‘ had been conftrained to take it uvo or three 
‘Tell him (anfwers Socrates) that truly I did ‘ times : Mind him not, laid Socrates let him 
‘ it not to contend with him and his Verfes, ‘ provide as much as may ferve twice or thrice, 

‘ but to comply with a Dream (which I have ‘ if need be. Then he proceeded in a large 
‘ had more than once) enjoyning me to pra- Difcotirfe to declare that the chief office of 
‘ ftife Mufick -, in obedience whereunto I firft a Philolbpher is to meditate on Death ; there- 
‘ made Verfes in honour of the God whole fore he ought not to fear the approach of 
‘Feaft this was; Then, conceiving it eflential it ; That as Death is the Solution of the Soul 
‘to a Poet to write Fictions, which of my lelf, from the Body, fo is it the office of a Philo- 
‘ I ufe not, I made ufe of fome of JEjop\ fopher to free • the Soul from Corporeal 
6 which I had in memory, as they firft came Affeftions ; That if we underftand the bet- 
‘ into fancy ; tell Euenus this, and bid him from ter, the more the Soul is dif engaged from 
‘ me farewel, and if he be wife, follow me, for Senfe, we fhall underftand mod perfe&ly 
‘ it feems I muft go hence to day, the Athenians when fhe is wholly freed from the Body by 
‘ have fo ordered it. What is that, laid Shnmias, Death, which Perfeftion of Knowledge is the 

* which you bid Euenus do ? I have often, con- foie end of Philofophy. 

‘ verfed with him, but as far as I underftand This part of the Difcourle ended, Cebes oc- 
‘him, he will not beat all ready to be rul’d by cafions the renewing of it by the defiring him 
‘ you; what, faith he, is he not a Philofo- to prove the immortality of the Soul, which 

* pher ? He feems fo, anfwers Simmias ; then he doth firft from the neceflary fiicceffion of 

* he will (replied Socrates ) and fo will, all Generation and Corruption as contraries, the 
‘ who deferve that name; but perhaps he will ground of the Pythagorean Tranfmigration; next 

* not lay violent hands upon liimfelf, that is from the Soul's manner of reafoning, which 
‘ not Lawful: And as hewasfpeaking thus, he being only by reminifcence argues it had a 
‘ fet down his Leg again to the Ground, and Being before the Body (when it had perfect 

. ‘ fitting fo, continued all the reft of the di- knowledge of thofe Ideas which upon occafi- 

c fpute. Then Cebes asking why, how it could on of fenfible objefts it recovers ) and conie- 
‘ be that it fhould be prohibited to ones felf, quently fhall fubiift after it; much more is 
c yet that a Philofopher ought to defire to fpoken by Plato under his name, whereof al- 
‘ follow a dying Perfon > He anfwered, Men mod all is maoifeftly Plato's own , nor is it 
‘ are the Pofleffions of God, would you not be poflible to feleft that which is not from the 
‘angry if your Slave fhould kill himfelfagainft reft; the conclufion of' his Difcourfe (as con¬ 
tour will, and if it were in your Power pu- drafted by Cicero) was, ‘ That there are two nr,-, mcti.p-z. 
‘ nifh him ? We muft expeft a Summons from ‘ways, and a twofold courfe of Souls when 12 7- 
‘ God, an inevitable neceffity (fuch as I have ‘ they go out of the Body : For fuch as have 
‘ at this time ) to take us hence. This is truth, ‘ defiled themfelves with humane Vices given 
‘ replied _ Cebes , but what you aflerted even * over to Pleafures wherewith they are blind- 
‘ now is inconfiftent' with it ; God taking care ‘ ed, according as they are polluted ' with do- 
‘of us as his Pofleffions, can a wife Man de- ‘ meftick Sins, or have ufed inexpiable deceits 
‘fire to he out of his Proteftion ? He cannot ‘to wrong the Publick, take a by-way 'feclu- 
‘ think to mend his condition by freeing himfelf ‘ded from the Couiifel of the Gods: But they. 
c from fo excellent a Government. Socrates ‘ Who have pfeferved themfelves iritire and 
‘feemed much pleafed -with the fubtlety of ‘ chafte from the leaft Contagion of their. Bodies, 

‘ Cebes , and'turning to us faid, Cebes is always ‘ having always withdrawn theinfei'ves from 
‘ iiiquificive, nor will eafily admit any thing .• ‘ them, and in humane fiefli imitated the Lives • 

‘Tome, faid Simmias, what he hath faid feems ‘of Gods, find a ready way ojferi. for them 
‘ reafon, how can wife Men endure , much ‘ leading them to thofe from whom they came - 
‘ lefs endeavour to part with thofe that are fo ‘and as Swans are (not without reafon)'fa- 
‘much better than themfelves ? But Cohere- ‘ cred to Apollo, becaufe they feem to have 
‘ in reflefts upon you , who are fo ready to ‘ learnt Divination from him, whereby forefee- 
‘ leave us, and the Gods whom you acknow- ‘ ing the good that is in Death, they dye with 
‘ ledge good Governours : You fay well, an- ‘ Songs and delight; To ought all ..good and * 

‘ fwers Socrates , I fiippofe you would have ‘knowing Perfons to do: * Let 6very one • at ' 

‘ me anfwer as in a Court of Judicature ; by all ‘ therefore prepare for this Journey againft the 
‘ means, faith Simmias-, well then, replies he, ‘ time that Fate fhall call him away ; You Sim- 
‘ I will endeavour to defend my lelf better, a- ‘ mias , Cebes, and the reft here pref^nr lTiall go 
‘ gainft you than I did before the Judges .-Tru- ‘ at your appointed Hour, me Fate now fum- 
‘ lydid 1 not believe I fhould go to juft gods, ‘mons (as the Tragedian faith) and"' perhaps 
‘and to Men better than any living, I were ‘iris time that I go into the Bath, for I think 
Inexcufable for contemning Death -, but I am ‘itbefttowafh before I take the Poifon, that 
hue to go to the Gods, very good Mailers, ‘ I may fave the Women the Labour of wafliing 
‘and hope to meet with good Men, and am ‘ me when I am dead. 

Wh* 
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‘When he had made an end oh lpeaKing, ‘ neii'es ) what mull i do ? nothing, laid he,but 
‘ Crito asked him what Directions he would ‘ as loon as you have drunk. Walk tilL .you 
‘ leave concerning his Sons and other AfFairs. f find your Legs begin to fail, then lie down, 

‘ and if’ they could do any thing that might ‘ and in fo faying, he gave him the Cup, Secra- 
‘be acceptable to him? I defire no more ‘ tes took it chearfully, not changing either 
‘ (faith he ) than what I have often told you, ‘ Countenance orCoIour,and looking pleaiantly 
c if you take care of your 1'elves, whatfoever ‘ upon liiin, demanded whether he might fpii’L 
‘ you do will be acceptable' to me and mine, ‘ any of it in libation, who anfwered he had 
' though you promile nothing; if you neg- ‘ made no more than would juft ferve ; yet," 

‘ lect your felves and Vertue, you can do no- ‘ faith Socrates , I may pray to God, and will 
‘ thing acceptable to us, though you pro- ‘ that my paflage hence may be happy, which 
1 mile never fo much that, anfwered Crito, ‘ I befeech him to grant, and in the fame in- 
‘ vve fliall obfetve-, hut how will you be Bu- ‘ ftant drank it off eafily without any diftur- 
ried ? as you think good, faith he, if you can ‘ bance; many of us who till now had refrained 
‘ catch me, and that I give yon not the flip, e from Tears, when we law him put the Cup 
c then with a Smile applying liimfelf to us, 1 ‘ to his Mouth and drink off the Poifon, were 
.‘cannot perfwade Crito, faith he, that I am c not able to contain any longer b w'hich Socrates 
‘ any thing more than the Carkafs you will a- ‘ obferving, friend ' (faith he) what mean you ? 

‘ non behold, and .therefore he takes this care for this reafon I fern away, the Women left'they 
‘for my Enterrment; it leems that what fhouldbe Jo unquiet : I have heard we Jbottlddie 
‘ even now I told him that as loon as I haveta- with gratulation and applaufe , be quiet then and 
‘ ken the Poifon, I (hall go to the Joys of the take it patiently ; ‘ Thefe words made us with 
‘ Blefled, hath been to little purpofe; he was ‘ fhame fupprefs our Tears -, when he had vvalk- 
c 'my Bail, bound to the Judges for my Appear- ‘ ed a while, perceiving his Legs to fail, he lay 
‘ ance, you mull now be my Sureties to him that ‘ down on his back as the Executioner directed 
‘ I am departed; let him not lay that Socrates is ‘him, who looking on his feet pinched ■ them 
‘ carried to the Grave, or laid under Ground, ‘ hard, asked him if he felt it, he anlwer- 

‘ for know, dear Crito, fuch a miftake were a ‘ ed no, he didthe like to his legs, andfhewing 

‘ wrong to my Soul; be not dejefted, tell the, ‘us how every part fucceflively grew cold and 
‘ World my Body only is Buried, and that af- ‘ ftiff, told us when that chilnefs came at his 
‘ ter what manner thou pleafeft. This faid, he c heart he would die ; not long after he fpake 
‘ arofe and retired into an inward Room, ta- thefe his laft words, O Crito, 1 owe •/j'fculapius 

‘ king Crito with him, leaving us difeourfing a Cock, pay it, neglett it not. It fhallbe done, 

‘ upon our own Mif'ery, fhortly to be deprived ‘ faith Crito will you have any thing elfe ? He 
‘like Orphans of fo dear a Father. After his ‘ made no anfwer, lay ftill a while, then ftrerch- 
‘ Bathing, came his Wife and the other Wo- ‘ ed liimfelf forth; with that the Executioner 
‘men of his Family with his Sons, two of c uncovered him, his Eyes were let, Crito doled 
; them Children, one a Youth; when he had ‘them. This (faith Plato) was the end of 
‘ taken Order with thele about his Domeftick ‘ the beft, the wifeft, and moftjuft of Men : 

■ Affairs, he difmift them and came out to us. ‘ A Story,' which Cicero profefleth, he never 
‘ It was now Sun-let (for he had ftaid long c read without Tears. 

‘ within) when the Officer entred, and after a Ariftotlc faith, that a Magus coming from 
‘ little paitle faid, I have not, Socrates, obferv’d Syria to Athens, not only reprehended Socrates 
‘ that Carriage in you which I have found in for many things, but foretold him alfo that he 
‘ others, but as I thought you the moft generous fhould die a violent Death. Laertius clpfeth 
‘ the mildeft and beft of all Men that ever, came his Life with this Epigram, 

‘ in to tills place, fb I now lee you hate me, not 

‘far that whereof others ; are the caufe: you Drink Socrates with ]pve,ncxt whom embroil'd, 

‘ know the Meflage I bring!, farewell; bear what By Gods , and Wfdoin's felf as wifeft own'd. 

‘ yon cannot remedy: with that he departed T bee, the Athenians^riuc a Pots'nous draught, 

‘ weeping, and fare thee well, ( faid Socrates') But firft the fame they from thy Lips badquajt 
‘ I will : how Civil is this-Man ? I found him - 

“the faltie all the tiftie of .my Imprifonment, he ■ _ • __ 

‘ 'wouldoften Vilit me, Difcourfe withme, ufed- 

‘ me alvyay's Courteoufly, and now fee how kind- CHAP. XIV. 

‘ ly he weeps for me: but come, Crito, let us do 

‘as he bids us, if the Poifon be ready, let it be . What hapned after his Death. 

‘ brought in • the Sun is yet fcarce Set, anfwers 

‘ Crito : othgis take it late after a plentiful Sup- TTE was Buried with Tears and much So- 
per and full Cups ; make not fo much liafte, JUL lemnity, ( contrary to his own direction ) 

' there is time'enough; he replies, they who do by his Friends, amongft whom t the exceffive f riutJc vi:- 
‘ fo. think they gain, time, but what fliall I gain Grief of Plato is obferved by Plutar-h and™'- 
‘ by drinking it late ? only'deceive my felf as the Mourning Habit of If aerates : As fo’on as * pl,,u “ 
‘covetous of lire, and fparing of that which is they had performed that laft Service fearinc 0r ' r “ 

‘ nolongermhie; pray let itbe as I fay; then the Cruelty of the Tyrants, they ftoie out of 
‘ Crito lent one of the Attendants, who imme- the City, the greater parr to Alegara to bttclid 
‘ diately retfirned, and with him the Man that where they were kindly received,' f the reft to titan. 

‘ was to adminifter the Poifon, bringing a Cup other Parts. 

‘ in iiis Stand, to whom Socrates , prethee honelt 
‘ friertd (ibr thou art well verft in thefe bull- 
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r sra .if. t-fi/f. . + Soon .after , a Lacedemonian Youth, who 
had never-Tiiorc acquaintance with Socr.ites thap 
what Fame gave him, - took-a Journey XoJithens, 
intending to become his Dilciple; being come 
as far as ithe' City Gates, and' ready to . enter, 
'with Joy,'to be io near .-the end tit which he 
aimed, inftead of Socrates ,. he meets there the 
news of his Death;.whereat he was io troubled, 
that ha would not -go within the City Gates, 
but enquiring the place where -he was Buried, 
went thither, and breaks' forth into-a Paflionate 
Dilcourfe, accompanied with many tears, to the 
enclofed dead Body; when night- was -come, | 
befell aileep upon -the Sepulchre; the next] 
Morning, affectionately killing the Dufc that 
lay upon it, and with much Pallidn taking leave 
of the place, lie returned to Megara. 

Saidas tells a like Story, (for that there were 
more examples than one in this kind, Libanins 
implies) of a Chian named Cyrfas, Who coming 
to Athens to hear Socrates , went to his Tomb, 
and flept there, to whom Socrates appeared 
in a Dream, and Dilcourfed with him; with 
which only fatisfa&ion he went dire&ly home 
again. 

f swat. Bpifl. t By thefe Accidents the Athenians were 
awakened into a Senle of their Injuftice, confi- 
dering they were obnoxious to the Cenfiire of 
the Lacedaemonians by extraordinary Crimes, 
whole Children were fo Affeftionate to the 
Philofophers whom they had Murdered, as to 
take fuch long Journeys' to fee Socrates , whom 
they would not keep when he was wirh them ; 
hereat they became lb exalperated, that they 
were ready to rear thole wicked Men that 
were the occafion of his Death piecemeal wirh 
their Teeth, the whole City cried out, they 
difeiaimed the A El, and that the Authors there- 
t vit. of ought .to be put to Death, + Ant ijlbenespax- 

of Pontus invit fd to Athens by the fame of Socra¬ 
tes,'.wet with Antifthenes, who carried them to 
Anytusi telling them he was much wifer than So¬ 
crates ; whereupon thqfc that wereprefent, with 
?m<ch Indignation, turned Anytus out of the City: 
thence he went to Herac/ea, where lotne lay the 
'i'ampoutt. the Citizens alfo Expelled him, * others that 
* u rt '^ iey Atoned him to' Death: Mclitus was by the. 

'Dhd sic. 14. Athenians Condemned and put to Death * others' 
Smite. Efijt. affirm the.like of all his Accufers without Tryal, 

’ D.-i nil. & * Plutarch, that they fo much hated themes they 
would not fuffer them to kindle fire at their Hou- 
fes, they would not anfwcr them any quejlion, they 
would ■ not wajl) with them , but threw away the 
mater they had touched as impure , until tumble to 
brook this Hatred, they hanged themfelves. 

In further Tellimony of their Penitence, they 
called home his Friends to their former Liberty 
of Meeting, they forbad- publick SpeElacles of 
Games and wreilling for a time, they cauied 
his Statue, made in Brafs by Lyfppus, to be let 
up in the Pompetm, and (a Plague enfuing,which 
they imputed to the injuftice of this A£t) they 
made an Order that, thntno Manftiould menti¬ 
on Socrates publickly • or on the Theatre; that fo 
they might forget wliatIthey had done: Euripi¬ 
des (veftrained by this Order from doing it di- 
' reefy) Reproached them overtly in a Tragedy, 
named Palamedcs (in whom lie alluded to So¬ 
crates) particularly, in thefe Varies'.. 


A Philomel,' nc'r Mifchicf knew,- * *T»r Ji 
It Slain, alas . 1 is Slain by you. M ' p. 

At which words, all the Spectators under- r -VJl 
Handing they were meant of Socrates, ie'L a 
weeping. tu-tam f - f 

The Death of this fate Perf on (faith t Euna- 
pins) brought a general Calamity upon the City ; Ai' f ff. 
for it may caffy be Collcltcd by Computation ofi^Sms 
Times, that from thenceforward the Athenians 
| did nothing Conjidcrable , but the City by degrees * ''" Ja ' 

\ Decayed, and zoith it ail Greece. 


CHAP. XV. 

Of his Perfon and Venues. 

A S to his Perfon, he was a very unhand. * Pin. 

fome, of a Melancholy Complexion, *> - Emf 

Bald, 0 a flat Nole, Eyes flicking our, a fevere Af 1 ' Ar ‘~ 
down-call look, difficult in Speech, and *' tpof 
concife, his Language rough and carelels, bur eft.-. 
more efficacious than all the Eloquence of The- {'A; 1 ',., 
mijlocles, Pericles , or any other, lo acme,that lur '’ s ‘ 

he could maintain either fide in any-QtielUon, .! , 

therefore is Reproached by Arijldphancs , as "-f 

having two Languages, whereof one was to de¬ 
fend Wrong; fervent in Dilpute, often lb Trant- 
ported, that he would Beat him (elf and Tear 
his Beard, to the Derifion of the flanders by, 
which he "took quietly: Patient to be redar¬ 
gued; * lbmetimeshe covered his Face in Di ■'Pint. 
fcourle, that he might not be Diverted by any 
ObjeEt of Sight .• *' his Conflitution lirongand 
hardy, s which he prelerved fuch,, by 'taking f xelopb. 
diligent care of his Health; 11 well bearing taem.-i. 
Cold, Hunger, and upon occafion, Excels, ot'frff , , 

Wine without difturbarice': 1 his Habit the fame 1 sX-t? ' 
in Winter as in Summer, having but one Gar- EpoK 
ment a'year; (It) no Shooes, his Diet fparing. I11 f ur - 
fine, his countenance proiniled fb little, that ff ir ' 
(l) Zopyrus a Phyfiognomift who undertook .to 'Ji 

difeover the difpoficions of Men by their looks’ 
laid he was ftupid,becaule there were obfiruEti- 
onsin' his jugular parts 3 adding, he was given 
to Women and many other vices, whereat 
Alcibiadss, and otlier friends of his that-were 
prefent, knowing him free from thole imputa¬ 
tions, fell alaughing; but Socrates juftified his 
skill, anfwering, he was by nature pi one. to thole 
vices, but fupprell his Inclinations by realbn, 
whenc (;;/) A/cibtades uled to lay, he releinblod m plat, cm- 
the image of Siltnus ((it) as he did indeed in « 
his countenance, baldnels,'and flat nofe ) carved “ y,f; ; 

on the outfide of litrle Boxes, fitting, and-play- ,J ' lm! '' 13 
ing on a Pipe; for as tliole Boxes within' held 
images of the Gods, fo was he adorned with 
chaftity, integrity, and all inWard beaUttyavilli- 
ed, as 0 Plutarch faith, with a Divine Z.sal to 
Vertue, in all kindsjvvereof Xenophon, Laertius 
and others, a Herr tnele Inftances. 

p He was Jo wife flat he never erreliu judging ,■ xtn-<'!■-. 
betwixt better and.woifc, nor thereto needed any 
other help: Yethe conftantly profeiTcd, that he 
only knew, that he knew ,nothing:. for■•/*.'«. i.V\. 
which Realbn he Was by the Oracle of 'Apollo A p[- 
at Delphi, declared of all Men the moic Wiif; /J? " -' 
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in this manner to Charephon., many witnefles be¬ 
ing prefent ; 


' Wife Sophocles, wifer Euripides, 

But wifefi of all Men is Socrates. 

* Apollo (-faith Cicero) conceiving the only 

wifdorri of Mankind to confift in not thinking 
themfelves to know thofe things whereof they 
are ignorant. ' This Oracle, though he were 
nothing exalted with it himlelf, procured him 
much envy i , 

■4- “ He was fo ’Religious, that he never did any 

thing , without advifing, Jirft with the Gods, ” ne- 

1 ' ver was known to attempt or Jpeak any Impiety- 

* He bare aReverence to. the Gods, not Hu¬ 
mane, but fuch as tranfcended the greateftFear : 
y Some fay it was out of his great Reverence 

pfi. to the Divinity that he ufed to Swear by a 
* (Cock) a Dog, and a Plain Tree, (under 
which they ufed to fit) though it were interpre¬ 
ted Atheifm. 

» He was Conjlant, and a lover of the Publick 
’ s appears J - L: ~ - n -‘'~ 


Purple , which Gold and Gems adorn, 
Is by tragedians to be worn:. 


Alcibiades ambitioufly munificent, lent him Mian. $, 
many great Prelents -, Xantippe admiring theit 
value, defiredhim to accept them : We, (an- 
r fwered Socrates') will conteft in Liberality with 
5 Alcibiades , not accepting, by a kind of munifi- 
r cence what he hath fent us. 

: k To the fame, who offered him a large fc Laat - 

i plot of Ground to Build an Houfe upon: And 
if I wanted Ihoos, (faith he) would you give 
’ me Leather to make them ? but deferve I not 
o be derided if I accepted it? 

1 He flighted Arche lam King of Macedonia,' Laert. 

- and Scopas , Son of Crartoniat, and Eurilocus , 

: Son of Larif&us, not accepting their Money,nor 
: going to them. Archelaus fending to him to “ Se ' ,ee - * 
l defire his Company ; he faid, he would not go bc " e " c ' 5 ' 6 ' 

• to one, from whom he fhould receive benefits, 

■ which he could not equal with return. " To " yintm. 
Perdiccas, who demanded why he would not vU - m - 

„ _..i come to him, he anfwered, left I die the moll 

Good, as appears in his acquitting the ten Cap- ignoble Death ; that is, left I receive a Benefit 
tains' in his denying thirty Tyrants to fetches- which I cannot requite, 
on in his refilling to efcape out of Prif on, and Coming home late one night from aFeaft , El,m - *■ 
b Reproving Juch as grieved for his Death. * Xan- fomewild young men knowing of his retufn, 

y ’k „ H£ a tippe ufed to fay, that when the State was op- lay in wait for him, attired like Furies, with 
preft withathoufandMiferies, he. always went i Vizards and Torches, whereby they ufed to af- 
abroad and came home with the fame look, • ne-1 fright fuch as they met.; Socrates as foon as 
.ver more chearful, or more troubled, for he he law them, nothing troubled, made a itand, 
bore a mind fmooth and chearful upon all occa-and fell to queftioning them, according to his 
fions, far remote from Grief; and above all fear: ufual manner, as if he had been in the Lyceum , 

In his declining Age, falling fick, Ke was asked, or Academy. 

by one that came to v'tfit him, how he did r very | ° He defpifed thofe that Cavilled at hint f Bs- 

well (faith lie)eitlier way, if I live, I fhall have ing told that fuch an one had reviled him behind p 
more Emulation, if I die, more Praife. I his back: Let him beat me, faith he, whilft 

* Xenoph-mem. A v}as fo Temperate, that he never prefer- 11 am not by: And that another fpoke ill of 

red that which is pleafant before that which is ( him: He hath not yet learnt, faid he, to fpeak 
wholfome. He never did eat more then Appetite well. 

(which was his Sauce)made delightful; all drink - Being kicked by an mfolent young fellow ,' flat, it 

was pleafino-to him, becaufe he never drank but and feeing thofe that were with him much in- ™‘ c - mtu 
when he wa° thirfty, and then witli fuch Tem -1 cenfed, ready to purfue him; he faid, what if 
perate Caution, that • he poured out the firft! an Ais kick me, would you have me kick again, 
draught of Water upon the Ground, and if he or fuehim? but the Fellow elcaped not unpu- 
were at any time invited to a Feaft, he, which nifhed, for every one Reproached him for this 
to others is very difficult, with much eafe took Infolence, and called him the Reviler, fo that 
care not to eat more than confifted with his at laft for Vexation, he Hanged himlelf 
, h ea i t h f whereof he was very careful, be- 1 .Another ftriking him a Box on the Ear, h s Sm cadtu 
‘ cau fe the Exercifes of the Soul depend thereon, faid no more, but that it was hard a Man knew 
and in order thereto, ufed to walk conftantly . net when to go. abroad with a Helmet, 
before Meals, whereupon being asked by one Another fell upon him with much Violence, 
that obferved it, what he did ? I get Broth, faith which he endured withouc the leaft difturbance, 
he for my Supper. To this Temperance it is ' fuffering him to vent his Anger, which he did 
imputed/though * Athens were often in his jfo long, till he made his Face allfwelledand 

time vifited with the Peftilence, he alone efca-ibrufed. 

^l,. . • I Whenloever he perceived himlelf to grow m- pint. dent. 

1 ife W as fo frugal, that how little foever he , cenfed with any of his Friends, 

had, it was always enough. 6 Wanting the means ' 
to live fplendidly, he taught not anxioufly 
how to acquire more, but how to accom¬ 
modate his manner of Life to that which he 
had, 1 wherewith he was'*fo contented, that 
he affirmed himfelf to come neareft the Gods, 
becaufe he wanted leaft. Seeing the great 
variety of things expofed to Sale, he would lay 
to himfelf, how many things there are that 
I need not; and often had in his Mouth thefe 
Verfes. 


1 Plin. 7. 


4. 818. 


• dim. > 3 - 


Before the Storm arofe, 
He to the Harbour goes. 


He uled to moderate his Voice, to look Imi- 
lingly and moderately upon them, referving 
himfelfuntainted with Paffion, by recourfe to 
the contrary. 

. r He taught not fuch as converfed with him to 1 Xenif'f 
be Covetous, for he took no Money of his Scholars, mn taSf 7 ' 
therein exprejjing his own Liberality. 

Hunger 
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. umt. ‘ Hunger or Want could, never force bint to flat¬ 

ter any: Yet was he very complaifanc and facete 
in Company: as he one day opeAly at Dinner| 
reproved one of his Friends fomething harihly, 
Plato, faid to him, had not this been better told 
in private ? Socrates immediately anfwered, and 
had not you done better, if you had told me 
4 pint- de lb in private? ' being demanded what Countri- 
aut. ’ man he was ? He anlivered, neither of Athens, 
nor Greece, but of the World. Sometimes he 
would Feaft in a fine Robe, as Plato defetibes 
him, and when the time allowed, learned to 
Sing, laying, it was no lhame to learn any thing 
which one knew not: He alfo Danced every day, 
rsince.dc conceiving that Exercife healthful;.« nor was 
tranquil. he alhamed to play with little Children. 

* Xemph. ” W cu fo juft , that he never in the leaft 
Tb'iS. 4 ' wronged any Alan,but on the contrary benefited all 

r ‘ ’ fuch as converfed with bint, or much cut he could. 

, QuintU. 8.4. x His Continence was Invincible: He delpifed 
the Beauty of Aldbiades, derided Theodora and 
Califte, two eminent Courtezans of that 
time. 

j 'tin. memor. y He took great delight in the Converfation of 
>. p. 7S»- good Meti-, to fuch he communicated whatfoever 

he knew ; with tbetnhe Jludied the writings of the 
ancient wife men , feletling what was good out oj 
tbemfw hich confirms what was laid before in the 
life of Solon, that Moral Philofophy was com¬ 
menced by the Sophy ) andeftectnedthis mutual 
friendjhip which he controlled with them above all 
1 Xemph. Treafure. z Towards this hisoutward endeavour 
mm. :.p. 752. was lo affefted and defired by them, as much as 
he affe&ed and defired them. 


CHA f\ XVI. 
His Wives and Children. 


H E had two Wives, the firft Xantippe , 
Citizens Daughter, of Athens, as Theodores 
affirms, who adds, that Ihe was Difhoneft be¬ 
fore he Married her, even with himlelf, befides 
others: Athenaus alfo faith, that after he 
was Married, he lent her to a Friend, and that 
Aldbiades lay with her: But Ariftoxenus, and 
Porphyritts, from whom thele Afperfions are de¬ 
rived, have been noted of too much malignity, 
to be of any Authority. 

She was (according to theCharaQer • A.Gel- 
lius gives her) Curft, Froward, Chiding and 
Scolding always both day and night, b and for 
that reafon he chole her, as he profeft to An- 
tifthenes, from obferving, that they who would 
be excellent in Horlemanlhip, chofe the rough- 
eft Horfes, knowing, if they are able to manage 
them, they may eafily Rule others: He, defi- 
rous to ule much converfation with Men, took 
her to Wife, knowing, if he could bear with 
her, he might eafily converle with all Men. 
To Aldbiades, who Did, her Scolding was in¬ 
tolerable, he profeft it was nothing to him, be¬ 
ing ufed to it, like fuch as live in the conti¬ 
nual noife of a Mill •• Befides, faith he, cannot 
you endure the cackling of Hens? but they, 
anfwered Aldbiades, bring me Eggs and Chick¬ 
ens : and my Xantippe, replies Socrates^ Chil¬ 
dren. 

Of her Impatience, and his Sufferance,there, 
are feveral uiftances; 4 one day before fome of I 


his Friends, Ihe fell into the ulual Extravagan¬ 
cies of her Paffion, whereupon he not anfwer- 
ing any thing, went forth with them, but was 
fooner out at the door, when (he running 
up into the Chamber, threw down Water upon 
his head, whereat turning to his Friends, did I 
not teil you faith he, that after fomuch Thun¬ 
der we fhould have Rain ? 

d Another time (he pull’d his Cloak off From d Lam. 
his Shoulders in the open Forum ; fome friends 
prefenc counfelled him to beat her: Yes, faith 
he, that whilft we two fight, you may all ftand 
by, and cry, well done Socrates, to him Xan- 

To fome-other Story of the fame kind, • An- c Lib: 2. is. 
toninus alludes in thefe words: how Socrates 
looked when he was fain to gird bitnfelf with a 
S/vX,Xantippe having taken his Cloaths away,and 
carried them forth with her, and what be faid to 
his Friends, who out of a modeft refpe&fulnefs, 
went back, feeing him fo attired . 

Having brought Euthydemus from the Petite- P i„ t . * 

\ftrce to Dine with him, Xantippe running to the cM. 

Table, Angry, overturned it; Eutbydcemus much 1 
troubled, role up, and would have gone away, 
when Socrates: did not a Hen the other day 
faith he, the veyy fame thing at your Houfe, yet 
I was not angry thereat ( 

Aldbiades having lent him a curious March- 
pane, Xantippe (furioufly, as her Manner was) varJiifl. u. j 2. 
threw it out of the Basket, and trod upon if, 
whereat Socrates laughing, undjballnot you (laith 
he) lofe your Jhare in it l 

Another time fhe offered to go to a publick gElhn. 7 10. 
Show,attired undecently; take heed, faid he,you Laart. stoh 
be not rather the Spectacle than theSpefraror. 

With reafon thereof he faid, I had three 
Evils, Grammar, Poefie, and an ill Wife; two st ‘ 3 ‘ 

I have fhaken off, but my ill Wife I cannot. 

His other Wife was named Myrto, e Niece 1 rhndmt, 
to Lyflmachus Daughter of Ariftides, not the 
Juft, as Laertius, and from hi mSuidae affirms, 

| but another of that name, the third from him, 
as is obferved by Atbenceus, for the two Daugh¬ 
ters of Ariftides the Juft, could not but be of 
great Age before the 77th Olympiad, wherein 
iocrates was born, long before which rime Ari- 
\ftidcs died an Old Man in Exile; for that Thc- 
miftocles died the lecond.year of the 77th Olym¬ 
piad is certain, and as MmUius Probus affirms, 

Ariftides died four years befor eThemiftocles was 
Banifhed Athens, hereupon Plutarch more cau- 
tioufly calls her not the Daughter, but Niece of 
Ariftides. 

Some, becaufe Xantippe (as is manifeft from 
Plato) out-lived him, believe he was firft Mar¬ 
ried ro Myrto, but that he had both thele Wives 
at the lame time, which is attefted by Demetri¬ 
us Phalereus, Ariftoxenus (to whom Athenaus 
laith, that Afiftotle gave the ground) Califthenes 
and Porphyrins : whence Ariftippus * in lliS E- „ 
piftle to his Daughter Myrto, advifed her to go %pijl^ ‘ 


Athens, and above all tohonour Xantippe and 
I Myrto, and to live with them as he with Socra- 

The occafion, whereupon the Athenians, who 
[from the time of Cecrops had ftriclly obferved 
Angle Marriage, allowed bigamy, in the time 
of Socrates, was this; In the iecond year of the 
87 Olympiad, and the third of the 88. Athens 
N was 



was Vifited extreamly with the Peftilerice, ■ 
which attended by War and Famine, occafioned i 
• fo great a fearcity of Men, that they made an < 

Editt it might be Lawful for any that would ; 
to take two Wives. Euripides made ufe of this I 
Indulgence, and that Socrates alfo did fo, is at- : 
tefted by Satyrus the peripatetick, and Hierony - 1 
mus the Rhodian, who Recorded the Order; to • 
which Athens us imputes thefilence of the Co- i 
mick Poets in this particular, who omitted no 
grounds of Reproach. Elia arch implies, that he - 
took her out of Charity, for (he was a Widow ' 
L(ta . h s (without any Portion or Dowry ) extreamly in 
s ‘ ' want. 

i> Theodore}. 1 Porphyries reports, that when thefe two 
(Xantippe and Myrto) quarrell’d, they would at 
laft fall both upon Socrates, and beat him, be- 1 
caule he flood by and never parted them, but 1 
laughed as well when they fought with him, as 
with one another. 

By Xantippehe had a Son, named Lamproc/es, ' 
who could not brook her impatience fo well as 
his Father, and being vex’d by her into Difebe- 
dience,was reclaim’d by Socrates he died young, 
as may be gathered from Flutarch, who faith, 
!imarebns of Charonca, dying very young, deli- 
red eameftly of Socrates that he might be Buried 
near his Son Lamprocles, who died but few days 
... before, being his dear Friend, and of the lame 
Age. It appears from Plato, that he had more 
.Sons by her, for in his Apology he mentions 
three, two grown Men, the pther a Child, which 1 
feems to be the fame, brought by Xantippe 
to him in Prifon the day of his Death, and as 
, . F//tfrt/-c 7 ; defcribes it, held in her Lap. 

. By Myrfo he had two Sons-: the eldeft Sophro- 
nifeus, the y<yungz& Alencdcmus, or. Mcnexenus, 
. tho’ lome lay he had Alenedemus by Xantippe. 


; . C H A P. XVII. 

His Scholars and Auditors. 

* tie Orator. T Here as' (faith Cicero ) many Springing 

lib. 3. VV jfiw#. Socrates by reafon, that out oj his 

Several various Dijputes dffufed every inhere,one 
laid hold oS one thing, another of another-, there 
were ■Some, as it mere. So many Several Families 
differing amongjl tbentfelvcs , much disjoyned and' 
disagreeing -, yet all thefe Fbilqfopbers would be¬ 
wailed, and conceived ibemSclves to be Socraticks :■ 
Of thefe were. _ 

Plato, from whom came Ariftotle and Xeno-; 
crates, the ft jl taking the name of Peripatetick, 
the other '■ of Academic. . '• 

Antiflhenes, who'chiefly .affcBed the Patience\ 
and Hardinffs Ain Socrates his difeourfe, front, 
whom came' firfi the Cynics, then the Stoicks: 

. Ariftippus, who was more delighted with his 
more voluptuous difputaticms,fro'm hinrfprung the 
Cyrenaick P bilofopby. - 

, Otberi there were -who-, likewife called them-'-. 
' ■ felves Socraticks, but their Sells by the flrength 
and Arguments of the former are broken and quite 
extinil: fitch were 

Phsedo,- an Elean, who infthuted a particular 
School, from him called Eiiack, which afterwards 
.was walled. Eretriack, 1 //uw' Menedemus, who 
taught arjiretria, from him Pyrrho, thence the 
Pyrrhonians.- ' : 


Part IIP 


Euclid of Megara, injlitutor of the Megarick 
School, fo named front Clinomachus his Dtfciple 
called the DialeBick, ending in 'Zeno the Citian, 
who introduced the S.toick.. 

I The Herillians are named alfo, as a Scot that 
would be called Socratick. To thefe recited by 
Cicero, Suidas adds 

■_ Bryfo of Heraclea , who together with Euclid 
invented dilputative Logick. 

Theodor us firnamed the Atlieifl, who invented 
a peculiar Se£l called Theodorean, the Opinion 
which he taught was aTiu<p°eJia, indifference. 

Other Dilciples of Socrates there were, who 
followed his Philofophy, not appropriating 
out of it any particular Se£f, and therefore molt 
properly defer ve the Title of Socraticksffnch are 
Crito,Chierephon, Xenophon, JEfchines. Si mi as, 

Ccbes, Glauco, and Terpfwn. 

The laft kind of his Auditors were thole 
who made no profedion of Philofophy, of whom 
were 

Critias and Alcibiades, who aftewards proved 
the molt Ambitious Spirits of the Athenians, but 
it was difcovered in neither whilft they converft 
with Socrates, either that their youth was not 
capable of expreiling their Vice, or that they 
cunningly complied (as Xenophon conje£tures) 
with Socrates, in hopes of being by his conversa¬ 
tion enabled to manage their former defigns, 
which as foon as they attempted they left off 
their Friendlhip with Critias fell from 

■him and converted his affection into hate,becaufe 
he reproved his Love to Euthydemus j Alcibiades 
natufally diflolute, was reclaimed by Socrates, 
and continued fuch whilft he converfed with him, 

He was of Form lb exquilite as gave occafion to 
feme to calumniate the friendlhip betwixt 
him and Socrates, to which effedt Arifloxe- 
nus is cited by Laertius and Athcnaus, and feme 
verles of Afpafia by the latter; his Vindication 
we refer to Fla to and Xenophon. 

Of Socrates his InftruOiions to Alcibiades there 
are thefe inftances. 

b He told him he was nothing of what a Man h eke,-. M-. 
ought to be, that he had no advantage by the 
greatnefs of his Birth above an ordinary Porter p Jf- 
whereat Alcibiades much troubled, with tears 
belbught him to inftruc! him'in Virtue, and to 

■ reform his Vices. 

? FeicewAngA/cibiades tobe exceeding proud of ■= &Hm 5. 

. ids Riches and Lands, he Ihewed him a Map of 18. 

the World,and bad him find Attica therein ; which 
; done, he defired that he would Ihew him his 
own Lands,he anlwered,that they were nor there. 

: Do you boaft, replies Socrates, of' that which 

■ you fee is no (confiderablej part of the Earth? 

d Alcibiades being by reafen of his youtlr d M.m. 1 
' balhful and fearful to make an Oration to the 
People, Socrates thus encouraged him. Do you 
not efteem (faith he) that Shoomaker (naming 

■ him) an inconfiderable Fellow ? Alcibiades aften- 
1 tingand lb likewife (continues he) that Crier 

and that Tent-maker. Alcibiades granting this, 
doth not,laith he,the Athenian Common-wealth 
confift of thefe? if you contemn them fingle,fear 
them not in an Aflembly. To thele add ' e L , Kti . 

e The four Sons of Crito the Philofopher the crit. 
eldeft Critobulus f exceeding handfome and rich,/ Man. 
but' by Socrates (who valued his own Eftate at 
five mince)g defnonftrated to be poorer than him- g mm , 1 
felf, • The 
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Part XIX. 


S O C R AT E S. 


r^mph-meni. The fecond Aermogenes, " who tailing into Hipfias, an E/cm, with whom Socrates di-**. 

Yovem.Socrates perfwadecl Diodorus his friend fcourfed ot Jult ice. • 

to entertain. ” Nieon/edcs, Pericles , and lphicratcs , with »’ -K 

Xtti'ph mem The third Epigenes , * a young Man of an in- whom he diicourfed concerning the Office of a 
' a 78^. firm Body, whom Socrates advifed to fludy his General, -r Into the lait he infufed Courage. i 

'' own health, as that wherein confuted the well- by fhewing him theCocks ol Midas y brnltlir.gj' ^ n 

being and knowledge of his Mind. againft thofe of CallUs. 

The Youngelt Ctejlppus. ~ Theatetns difputing ot Knowledge, he di-p lV ,., 

,v Of Poets, Euripides (as the Writer of his Life milt, Infpired as it were with Divine Wifdom. 

ihitVott affirmsjand Euenus. a £/%lwwlio intended to accule liis/«w> 

. ~ -a 7. .a own Father, he diiiwaded. 

<C,/M7IK <Xe ^ 70,5 11 * 9 • '. ‘ , With Pbarrhafius a Painter, Clito a Statuary, 

Of Orators Lyfias, eminent in that kind cafie and ypifliat an Armourer : Ho difputcs in b Ac-.1/. 
k 'jit ivayt-- to be underftood, hard to be imitated, he came no p]j on concerning their leveral Arts, 
to Athens in the iecond year of the 8 2d. Olym- 

ow pi a d. Lyjis, whom of refraftory he made pli-- 

to *4 ant, and lfocrates, of whom when every young, . CHAP. XVII. 

tfeh alp Plu- Socrates prefaged great things. In the number of 

tmli) jjjs Scholars and Auditors were alfo His Writings. . 

ft {KtivKHOlAMt. Di«»■ Hdicarn. in Crith. 'npHcy who affirm that Socrates writ nothing 

1 put. AH- ‘ dLditdnntus and m Glauco Sons to Anflo, JL ( as Cicero, Plutarch , Dion, Chryfoftom, 
it! Xemph. Brothers to Plato-, and Charmides Son of Glaitco. Jb-iflides, Origen, and others) mean in refpeffc 
mm. 3. p. 772* Glaitco before he was twenty years old had taken to nis Philoibphy, in which kind he never wrote 
irt-i 74 - upon him to be an Orator, and aimed atfome any thing himlelf, but what he difeourfed was 

tart. great Office in the Common-wealth, not to be committed to writing by Xenophon , Plato and 

wrought off from this fancy which made him ot h ers of his Scholars. Hence the Works of Pla- 
every where appear Ridiculous, until addrels’d t0 (particularly Phado) went under the name 
by fome Friends to Socrates, who made him ac- 0 f Socrates, and are fo cited by Ariflotlc H But 
knowledg his own Error and Ignorance of that that fome things were written by Socrates him- 
which he had undertaken. On the contrary, his glfr is evident from thofe who affirm. 

Son Glaitco of excellent Parts, fit for any Office c pp e wr ^ together with Euripides, and aided c 1 

in the Common-wealth, yet timeroully fhunning hi m j n making Tragedies, whence Mnefilochus, 
all publick Affairs, was by Socrates induced to . 

undertake the Magiftracy. . The Phrygians ts Euripides new Play. 

, Pitt. Apt!. n Nicoflratits Son of Theodotides and his Bro- But Socrates gave it the beji Array. 

thetTbeodotus. And again, Euripides is fleer'd by Socrates 

° JEantodorus, and his Brother Apollodorus. and Callias. 

i££ 74S . whom there was a great Quarrel, but reconcil'd But Mtbe 10 Soaaces thou **fl- 

by Socrates. Hither refer we that of d Cicero , who faith, j 3 

. . 7 <i Paralus, Son of Demodocus whofe Brother when Euripides made his Play Orcflcs , Socrates qu. 

9 F ‘* ‘ p °’ was Theages. ' revoked the three fi'rft Verfes. He writ alio fome 

r p/rtf. Aptl. r Aiitipho , a Cephifiean, Father of Epigenes: Fables of JEfop in Verfe, not very Elegant, men- 
with whom he difcourles of felf-fumdence, tioned by Plato, Plutarch and Laertius , begiiu- 
[ Minor. 1. teaching gratis, and of veracity in { Xenophon, ningthus: 

f. 7 ii!» 73 >. Emnares a Phliafian,and Xenomedes zn Athenian To thofe who dwelt in Conntb JFPort CTid 

. Ariflodemits firnamed the little, who would APaan or Hymn inhonour of Apol. ^WDiana.- 
, not Sacrifice, Pray, or ufe Divination, but deri- One thatwenc under his name beginning thus, 

ded all fuch as did, wasby Socrates convinced. DaeIian Apollo, and thou fair, 

“ Anjhtrchus troubled thathehad a chargeof Diana & immortal pair. 

Kindred lying upon him, by Socrates converted ’ 5 1 

toa willing Liberality towardsthem. is by Dyonifidorns denied to be his.- This is mehti- 

a EutberJtsyv ho returning from Travel,his Lands oned alfo by Plato, to which fome add 

taken away, his Father having left him nothing. The Encomium of Giyllns Son of Xenophon , <? - 
chofe rather to follow a Trade than to apply flain in the Alantinean Fight, which the difa - x - 
lilmfelf to Friends, but diverted by Socrates. greement of times will not allow; more certain 

x a , Diodorus, whom Socrates perfwaded to take it is he framed 

” ‘ Hermogenes. f Dialogues, which he gave to JEfchines, ftbe-p 

Xx-mcm. 4. Enthydemus , who had colle&ed many Senten- ing him in want, that he might get Money by a 

ces of Poets and Sophifts, thought he excelled them ; to thefe add 

all his equals, and hoped no leis of his fuperi- Epiftles, fome whereof are published by Leo 
riours, who was by Socrates conftrained to ac- Allatu/s $ that he writ more is implied by Arri~ 
knowledge his own Error and Ignorance, and an and Athennus. 
departed much troubled. 
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Socrates his 


Y; 


' 0 U feem unacquainted with my re- 
folutions, elfe you would not have 
fent the fecond time, and enlarged 
your Offers but you believe Socra- 
well as the Sophifts', Mercenary of 
... . his Counfel, a and that what I writ before was 1 
other*™ not rea U only t0 draw great overtures from 
you: therefore now you promife wonders,- in 
confidence to oblige me by your many Prelents 
to quit my intereft and commerce with the A- 
thenians , and' to come over to you: I think it 
moft unfeeming a Philofopher to fell his ad¬ 
vice, and extreamly contrary to my Praflice; 
for ever fince by God’s command I firft entred 
into Philofophy, I was never known to take 
any thing, but keep my Exercifos in publick, 
b for every one to hear that will ; 1 neither 
i T£ «e 5 ti i oc k t he door when I teach, as is reported of; 
inJbis jitthe Pythagoras, nor go abroad to the Multitude, 
word! arepap- and exaEt Money of the Hearers, as fomehere- 
bte(fo is not the t of ore have done, and fome in our times yet do; 
interpretation of j have enough from within my felf, fhouldl ac- 
omnflits’andl-* ce P t from others, I know not where to 

endi etiamfi depofite it, nor whom to truft better than the 
miint potcflnte givers themfelves, whole Faith if I fufpeff, I 
fuim. ') But I jhall be thought improvident to confide in, if 
the lioneff, I can receive from them, though I lay 
up nothing with them ; for they that would be 
i faithful keepers of Money, will not be unfaith¬ 
ful prefervers of their own gratitude ? and they 
will never go about to defraud me of what they 


Epijile I. 


words of So- 


only councilors or commanders for. Sea br Vf-’f- 
Land are requifite, but fome likewlfe, that may 
admoniih others in their Offices ; for it is v. no- Wills ™ ^ 
thing ftrange, that they fall as it were afleep ,^hid, w L, 
under the weight of their charge, and need a ty. 

Goad to waken them: Over theie God hath pla -^hen^Y 


it without 


ft 


ced me, for which I become, and i 
caufe, Odious to them. 

But he, in whom I moll confide, will not j.' T ! ar - 
fuffer me to go, he knows better than my felf^JE" 5, 
what is good for me 5 when I refolved to come k Perhaps 
. thee, he with-held me, and when thou lent- «<Nv 
eft the fecond time, forbid me ; I dare not dilb- tiy - 
bey him. Pindar taught this Wifdom, laying. 

When God points out the beginning of any work , 
it is the iiretf way to obtain Virttee, the end Glo¬ 
rious1 The Verfes are much to this-purpofe. Ci¬ 
ther Poets have faid as much of the Gods, that 
what is undertaken with their advice, fucceeds 
well-, but what without God, is unprofitable to 
the undertakers. The wifeft Cities of Greece 
confult the Oracle of Delphi, and as many as 
follow it have good fuccefs, who do not, moft 
commonly receive prejudice. 

Yet I mail not wonder, if you give no Faith 
to what I deliver of the Damon, for I have met 
with not a few alike incredulous 5 moll of thofe 
that were in the Delian Fight did not believe me-, 

I was then in Arms, and Sallied out of the City 
with the People to skirmilh, many of us were 
dilperfed in tight, and as we came to a certain 


would have given-, but receiving that of me gra- way, the accuftomed fign came upon me ; I 
for which others take Money, they will ftopt, and laid, in my opinion, friends, we Ihould 
go this way, for I heard the Damon's Voice-. 


f Otherwise 
yJHatius. 
g Reading 

‘TeJ&SfACt, 


. confider me when I want. In a word, if friends, 
otherwife. t hey will, d like you, impart of their own to 
ale, LlIv rex- us j if not Friends, they will leek to deprive us| 
din’s at C[iHt of what is ours. 

hu7y. Befides, I have not leifure to hoard up Mo¬ 

ney,but wonder at them that fay, they get Riches 
e This inter- e for t heir own fake, and have a high Opinion j 
Ito be‘confirmed °^” themfelves for their means, who negleft 
by the particle Learning to addi£t themfelves to Gain, and fb 
before become admired for their Riches, derided for 
tti/Tbf. their Ignorance, efteemed for all things except 

themfelves. f But if we fb much abhor to have 
recourfe to Friends, g to depend on others 
eat their Bread, how comes.it that we are nui 
afhamed to fuffer the fame from Money ? do we 
not know that thefeMen are not fufpeEted only 
for their Wealth, and if Fortune turn, they live 
in all difrefpeEf ? they are not fully contented 
when they are in efteem, becaufe it is not for 
their own fakes,but in difefteem are much more 
difeontented, being themfelves the caufe of 
their own difilonour. 

Firft, therefore you were miftaken, if you did 
imagine Socrates would do that for Money 
which he would not without, not knowing that 
many occafions, but chiefly the neceflities of 
my Countiy detain me .- Wonder not that I lay 
I difeharge my Countries Bufinels, being not 
imployed either in Army or Court, every one 
„ ought to apply himfelf to- that which he is 
av capable of; “ things above his reach he muff 
j,. leave to others, and perform thofe that are 
within his compafs .- And in fuch Cities as this, 1 


the greater part were angy, as if I had trifled at 
a time loferious; fome few were perfvvaded to ' 
go along with me another way, and got fafe 
home; one that came from the others brought 
word they were all flain: fome Horfe-men re¬ 
turning from the purfuit, had fallen upon them, 
whom they at firft refitted, but being at laft en- 
clofed by them, who were more in number, they 
gave back, and were in the end oppreffed and 
and killed ; he that brought this News was dan- 
geroufly wounded, and eicaped only by the help 
of his Shield. I have alfo by inftruEfions from 
God, foretold many events to particular perfons. 
You offer part of your Kingdom, and invite 
e to it, not as to a changed Government, but to 
Rule both your SubjeEfs and your felf.- but I con¬ 
fer, I have not learned to Command, and would 
no more undertake to Rule, not knowing how, 
than to play at Dice, having never been taught: 
And doubtlefs if other Men were of the fame 
mind, there would be fewer troubles, in life * 
whereas now the confidence of fuch as are igno¬ 
rant, undertaking things they do not underftand, 
occafions thefe many difturbances: hence is ir, 
they make Fortune greater than fhe is, and by 
their own Folly, increafe her Power. Befides, I 
am not Ignorant , that a King' ought to 
be more Honoured and Admired than a pri¬ 
vate Perfon, and as I would not undertake to 
be a Horfeman having no skill in Horieman- 
|(hip, but had much rather be a Footman, tho’ 
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the charge he left honourable: the fame is my thefe two are requifite, Courage and Bounty; 

Opinion as touching Kings and private Perfons, lor this we are loved of -our Friends-, for that, 
nor puffed up by Ambition will I defite more glo- feared of our Enemies: of both, thou halt do- 
rious Affiftions: they who invented the Fable of meltick precedents. 

Bellerophon feemed to imply fomething to this Epfi. VI. 

purpofe,for he was opprell with misfortunes,not THave taken fuch care of your Strangers as you 
becaufe he fought to rife higher in place, but for JL defired, and retained one to plead their caufe 
aiming at things above him, and being thrown before the People, n a Friend of ours, who pro--V ! '* fs 
down from his hopes, led the reft of his life felt himfelf the readier to undertake it, out of 5 
poorly and ignominioufly, driven by mocks out his defire to lerve thee. 

of Cities into the Wildernels,and fhunning path- As for that which you write in jeft concern- 

ways, not what we commonly call lo, but the ing wealth, and ftch as are felicitous for it, per- 
freedomiwherewith every one orders his life.But haps it is not unrealbnable. Firft, becaulewhilft 
let this be taken how the Poets pleafe, my refo- others Studie to be Rich, I choole to live mean- 
lution you now hearagain, thatl will notchange ly. Then though I might receive many Gifts 
this place for that, l conceiving this fitteft for and Legacies from living and dead friends ; yet 
'"■me: nor is God willing I Ihould, wh.ohath been I tieely. difclaim them, and for a man thus en- 
, ..ever untill now, my Counfellor and Guide. dined, to be by othersijudged mad, is nothing 
* *' Epifi. II ftrange: But we muft examine not this only, 

y OU are not ignorant how great efteem we but the.reftof our life; and fince we difagree 
JL have of Chxrephon, who being chofen Am- in the ufe, no wonder that we differ in the ac- 
baflador by the City to the Peloponnefums, will quifitionof o Riches; my Diet is very lparing, o Fir a, 
perhaps.c.ome to you; a Philofopher is enter- my Habit the lame in Winter as in Summer.- I ran rejj ■ 
tained with fmall trouble, but the Journey is never wear Ihoos, I am not taken with Popular p« Ta> ‘- 
dangerous, efpecia.ily becaule of the tumults Applaufe, but with the ftudy of Wildom and 
that are there at this, time, from which, if thou Integrity. But they who are intemperate, Luxu- 
proteft him, thou wilt preferve our friend and rious in Meat, not every year, but every day 
infinitely engage us. putting on new Apparel, are tranfported with 

Epifi. III. unlawful delights, and as they who lofe their 

A Nefo of Ampbipolis was commended to me natural Complexion have recourle to Paint. So 
at Eotideea, he is now coming to Athens, thele lofing the true glory of Virtue which eve- 
being thrown out of his Houfe by the People; ry one ought to have, flieto that which depends 
for at prefent,. Affairs are much Embroiled and upon Complai fence with others, courting vulgar 
Clouded there, but I believe within a little while Applaufe with Largefies and Feafts. Hence I 
they will clear up. In affifting him, you will liippofe it comes, char they need much Wealth; 
oblige a defervirig perlon, and benefit both the They themfelves cannot live upon a little, nor 
Cities; Ampbipolis, left by,Rebelling it incurrir- will others admit them into their Society, un- 
remediable danger: Ours, leftwe.be involved in lefs they receive a Salary for commending them, 
their troubles as at this prefent we are reduced But my life is welt as to both thefe : I will 
almoft to extremity for Potidea.. not deny but in feme things I may fail, I know 

Epfi. IV. that wifeft Men prefer thofe, moil Men thefe ; 

M Eeting with Critobulus, I perfwaded him Refle&ing femetimes within my felf upon God; 

to ftudy Philofophy, but I think he is of I find that he exceeds us, in that he hath need of 
another mind, and more addicted to affairs of nothing -, it is the property of a moft excellent 
State, in, which he intends to make choice of the Nature not to want any thing, and to compre- 
ficteft method, and beft inftcuffor, for the moft hend within himfelf all that he enjoys. Thus is 
exellent fojourn now in Athens, and with,many he wifer than others, who imitates the moft tXy™. 
of them we are intimate. Thus much concerning Wife,/* and Happier, who refembles the moft q tXh.y 
him; asferus, Xantippc and the Children are Happy. If Riches could do this. Riches were to <* 
well, and I continue to do, as when you were be preferred; but fince Vertue only can obtain 
with me. it, it were folly to forfake the real good to pur- 

Epfi. V. fee the feeming. Hence 1 cannot eafily be periwa- y*&Xv 

W E hear you are at Thebes, and Proxenus ded but that my Condition is better than theirs. 

gone into AJia, to take part with Cyrus-, q As for Children,who as you fey ought to be 
v whether your defigns will profper God knows, provided for, the care that I take for them, all 
f they are here condemned by many, for it is con- Men may fee, I know but one ground of hap- 'inufiv 
*ceived unfit the Athenians ftlould affift Cyrus, pinefs,Wifdom. The Fool who repofeth his truft 
through whofe means they were deprived of in Gold, poflefleth not that which he hath, 
Command by the Lacedemonians and fight for and is withal fo much mom miferable than s# * 

him, who fought againft them. It is not there- others, in that they wlio'are op'preffed with po- 
fore ftrange if the State being altered, fomebe verty may grow Wife hereafter. But he out Ccrt: 

ready of themfelves to accufe you of tempori- of an Opinion of his own Happinefe, negleff ing 
fing, and the better your fuccefs is, the greater true Gain is, corrupted with Plenty, r Befides n beujed 
will be their Calumnies -, for I am well acquain- that he never yet obtained Man’s eftential good, «■ J' 
ted with the difpofitions of feme: but fince we is depriv’d of hope thereof for the furure . r , °* lart 
have undertaken this, let us prove our felves ho- Nor is it poflible that filch a Man can go on 
neft men, and call to mind what we ufe to fay fecurely to Virtue, who is entangled in theftat -w/iicitclx 
of Virtue, accounting this one of the beft fen- teries of thofe who are Mailers in all infinua- re.uting 
rences of the Poer, Our Fathers houfe muft not ring Arts, and in the Charms of Pleafures "P 
be diferedited. Know therefore, that to War, which glide into the Soul through every Senie, 
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and. drive out all wile and iouud Judgment. 
How then can he choofe but give his his Chil¬ 
dren occafion of Folly rather than Inftruftion, 
who not only in words but actions expreffeth 
that in thefe things he hath placed his hope, 
who not proving good.their Subfiftence fails, and 
they die miferably for want of Food: Juftly 
punifhed for their Idlehefs Parents are by 
Law enjoyned to bring up theit Children till 
they are Men. But you, perhaps lome Citizen 
may. lay to his Sons greedy to inherit, fpare me 
not dying,and whilft you live relie for mainte¬ 
nance upon me, tho' dead not alham’d to lead a 
life more lazy than death 5 you expect that my 
fortunes fliould extend to others even after my de- 
ceafe, but .your own are not competent for 
your felves whilft you are yet alive. Such 
rough Speeches happily; he willufe to his Chil¬ 
dren, taking the liberty both of a Father and 
a Patriot. My Fortunes in the eftimate of o- 
ther Men are mean, but in the effefl nothing 
inferiour to the Rich. I will not leavem'y Chil¬ 
dren Money,but a more honourable Heritage,difi 
creet Friends,whom as long as they keep they can 
want as neceffaries, and if they ufe them ill, 
doubtlels they would uie their Money worfe. 

But if to you, who know die negligence of 
Friends, I feem to give ill advice ; I anlwer, 
that all Men are not alike affefted to tiieir 
Friends, for fome take care of them after they' 
are dead, and it is likely that ours are not of a 
negle£lful humour, but pleas’d with the paft ad¬ 
vantage they have received by us, no left than 
with the prefent of a Ihort benefit,the requital is 
fhort; lafting benefits produce a return equal 
to their profit, and I forefee that what is mine, 
will hereafter appear more gracious to my 
Friends, and therefore I exafft no rewards of 
them.. I account nothing of equal value in ex¬ 
change with Philofophy butFriendfhip, nor like 
the Sophifts, have I any diffidence of thofe 
things that are mine, for being old they renew, 
s Perhaps an J } n their decaying s age flourifh, which 
makes them more acceptable to the Difciples, 
feems to read, and their Father more efteemed * Living he 
t Fir ere}} Sr obtains honour, dead is thought worthy of me-' 
reading mory, and if he leave a Kinlman behind him, 
TSf/w. they will refpeSb him like his Nephews, and 
Brethren, and fhew him all kindnels , as being 
allied to him by more than a natural affinity * 
neither if they would, can they neglefl him in 
misfortunes; no more than we can ilight them, 
who are near to us in Blood -, for affinity in 
Soul forceth them to relieve the Son of the 
dead as if he were their own Brother ; when 
they call to mind his Father, whole dilhonour 
they account their own. 

Now judge if I order my affairs ill, or take 
no care for my Children, fo as when I die they 
{ball be deftitute of neceffaries, who leave them 
not wealth, but fuch Guardians as will have a 
care of them and Wealth. No Hiftory makes 
mention of any Man that hath been made better 
by riches; a tried Friend in this is to be prefer¬ 
red before tried Gold, that he is not beneficial 
to every one who defires him, but to thofe he 
loves belt. Nor does he fupply only the neceflfi- 
ties of Life, but is ferviceable as well to the 
Soul of him that hath him, and js moft condu¬ 
cing to vercue, without which nothing profit- ■ 


eth; but we will confider more exactly upon 
thefe things when we meet ; thus much may 
ferve as a curfbry anfwer to your demahd. 

Epift. VII. 

I wonder fldtat what you write, 1 that you do 
fufpeef -the thirty continue the fame’ mind 
to us fince your departure , which -’they 
had when-you were here. AsfoonasyOtf were 
gone, they began to have a Jealoufie of me, 
and there paft amongft them a murmur that 
thefe things were not done without Socrates -, 
within few days they cited me to the Court, 
where feme complaints were preferred againft 
me, and when I defended my ■ felf, they com¬ 
manded me to go to the Fyramn to apprehend 
Leon, their intention was to put him to death, 
that they might enjoy his Eftate,' and make 
me partner in their Injuftice when 1 refufed,and 
laid fomething to this effe£f that I would never 
willingly fubferibe to an unjuft aft ; Charkles 
iwas prefent, and inwardly vext, Socrates, faith 
;he, doft thou think to talk thus peremptorily!, 
land not luffer tenthoufand llh?Cbaricles,&M I, 
but none fo hainous as to dounjuftly. He an- 
fwered not a word, nor any of the reft, but e- 
ver fince they have liked me the worfe. 

As for you, feme were then prefent, report¬ 
ed that your affairs fucceed to your wifb, that 
the Thebans in (your Exile received you kindly, 
and will aflift your return to their utmoft. 

Some were troubled at this News, and the 
more becaufe it leffened their hopes of fupply 
from Lacedaemon, for they who came along 
with the Ambafladous, affirmed, that the Lace¬ 
demonians were engaged, in a great War, and 
the Epbori hearing of thefe Troubles, were dif- 
contented, and faid, that the Lacedaemonians had 

not intrufted them with the City to fee it de-, ^__ 

ttroy’d; “ for if they would have done fo,it were u eet- 
molt eafie. for them who had the Command, ** > * fr "‘ 
being withal inftigated thereunto by the Cor in- 
' thians and Thebans, and that the City might be isc. 
better governed under an Oligarchy than a De¬ 
mocracy. If all this he true, and your affairs 
fucceed as they report, there is great liklyhood 
that upon your coming in with the Thebans, 
the Lacedaemonians not aiding thefe, all things 
here may be eaiily compofed. ' Befides, many 
of the Natives who now are quiet through 
Fear, if they perceived never fb little that you 
were firm, will readily forfake this Party, be¬ 
caufe in this government of the City nothing is 
left them entire but through many and continu¬ 
al Enormities all is in Confufion -, the greater 
part is revolted as well as you, the reft if they 
had theleaft encouragement from abroad would 
luffer the lame that you have. So that if no 
other, yet this Example would manifeft that 
the greateft unhappinels of Cities is the wicked- 
nefs of their Rulers, for they are fo blinded 
with felf-intereft, that they will not defift, tho’ 
they fee all things go to ruin, but with what 
they firft troubled, think to fettle affairs, conti¬ 
nuing Banilhments, Sequeftrations, and unjuft 
deaths; not confidering he is an ill Phyfician who 
prefcribes for a Remedy the caufe of the Di- 
feafe. But thofe are incurable ; youfhall do well 
to have a care of your felf, for all that are here 
have but this hope left, if you a£t wifely, to 
be freed from a heavy and grievous Tyranny. 

THE 
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THE 

CLOUDS 


ARISTOPHANES: 

Added (not as- a Comical Divertifement for the Reader 5 who 
can exfeB little in that kpidfroma Sub]eB Jo antient ? and far-, 
ticular 5 but) as a necejfary Jufflement to the Life of So¬ 
crates. 


A C T I. SCENE I. 


StreffeadeSy PhidiffideSy Servant. 


Strepf. H, oh, | 

Great Jove, how long a night 
is this,, how endlefs ! 

_ WilPt ne'r be Day ? I heard. 

the Cock again. 

Yet ftill my Servants fhore 3 ’tis but of late 
1 The Mem- They durit do thus • curie o’this War that 
«»i in time of awes me, 

!'l r And will not fuffer me to beat the Rogues. 

My good Sonfleeps too, wrapt o’re Head and 
iidift, that no Eats: 

Mm fhould Well, let me tty to bear them company ; - 
h }®| cr ' Alas, I cannot, lb perplext and tortur’d 
thcy’fliould With charges, Bills for Horfemeat, Intereft: 
go over to the All for this hopeful Son, who in’s curl’d locks. 
Enemy, schol. Aids matches, keeps his Coach, and dreams of 
Horfes, 

Whilft I (unhappy!) fee th’unwelcome Moon 
Bring on the Quarter-Day, and threaten Ule- 
Money. 

Boy, fnuff the Light, bring my Account-book 
hither. 

That I may fumm my Debts and Intereft: 

Let’s fee, twelve Pound to Pafia, ha ! twelve 
Pound 

b Their To Pqfia, how laid out ? to buy b Coppatia 

timed from W ° ul £, ^ *** fo1 him ' 

the marks Pbid. Hold Pbl/o , 

they had, if You’r out of the way, begin again. 

»K, c ipathu Strepf. Ay, this, 

This is the mifery that ruins me3 
His very Sleeps are taken up with Horfes'. 
Pbid. How many courfes will the manage 
hold? ' _ • 

Strepf. Many a weary courfe thou lead'ft thy 
Father: 

But hovy much more owe I than this to Pupa? 


Three pound PAminias for Chariot Wheels. 

Pbid. Go Sirrah, take that Horfe and turn' 
him out. 

Strepf. Ay, thou haft turn’d me out of all. 
my means. 

Charges at Law will Eat me up, my Credi¬ 
tors 

Threaten to lue me to an Execution. 

Pbid. Why do you wake all Night, and tofs 
lo, Father ? 

Strepf. I cannot fleep, the Scrivener doth fo 
bite me. 

Pbid. Yet let me reft a little longer. 

Strepf. Dofo. 

All rliefe will one day light upon thy head, 

Curs’d be the hour when I firft law thy Mo¬ 
ther, 

I liv’d before tnoft fweetly in the Country, 

Well ftockt with Sheep and Bees, Olives and 
Grapes, 

Till from the Mcgaclean houle took I 
This Niece of Aiegacles out of the City, 

Well fafhion’d, highly bred, and richly Cloath- 
ed ; 

We Married, as I laid, and lay together : 

I fmelling ftrong of Drugs and greafie Wool 3 
But (lie of Unguents, Crocus , wanton Kifles, 

Of vain expence, dainties and Luxury; 

I will not tell the idle Life Ihe led. 

And yet (he lpun, that I have often,told her, 

Shewing this Coat, you Ipin a fair thread, vwa&tti' rlav 
Woman. 

Serv. Sir all the Oyl i’th’Lamp is wafted. ’sdy ZtT' 
Strepf. Ha? , 

Why didft thou put in fuch a drunken Wiek ? 

If thou wert near, me I would beat thee. 

Seirv. Why Sir ? 

Strepf 
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Strep/. Becaufethe Wiekis thicker than the 
Oyl. 

Well, my good Wife, and I betwixt us got 
At laft this Son •' about his name we differ’d; 
Shee’d have it fomething that belong’d to 
Horfes, 

Callippidcs , Xantippus , or Gbarippus ; 

• I from his Grandfather , Pbidonides. 

Long time we wrangled thus, at laft agreed 
He (hould be called Pbidippides\ this Son 
She takes, and ftroaking kindly, thus inttrufls 
him, 

c When thou art grown a Man, frequent-the 
‘ City, 

‘ Follow the faflilon, keep a Coach and. Horfes, 
Like Megacles thy Uncle. No, laid I, 

‘ Go in a homely Coat, and drive thy Goats 
A Ihnjcng- 1 ^™ 0 * Phelleus, as thy Father doth. 
p!a« in At- But my advice prevailed fo little on him, 
ca, iii fuch That now he waftes my means in keeping Horfes, 
oats de.ight Which all this night I have been thinking how 
M M s. To remedy, and now have found the way 5 
To which could I perfwade him, I were happy. 
Phidippidcs , • Phidippidcs , 

Phid. Your Will Sir. 

Strep/. Kifs me, give me thy Hand. 

Phid. Here, Sir. 

Strep/. Doft love me ? 

Phid. By Neptune God of Horfes. 

Strep/. Do not name 

I'hat God, for ’tis from him iprings all my. 

‘ Sorrow. 

But if thou lov’ft me truly, heartily. 

O Son, be rul’d. 

Phid. In what (hould I be rul’d ? 

Strep/. Change without more delay thy 
courfe of Life, 

And do as I would have thee. 

Phid. What is that ? 

Strep/. But wilt thou do it ? 

Phid. Yes by Bacchus will I. 

Strep/. Come hither then,feeft thou that little 
door ? 

’Ei- « /n- That is the * Phrontifierium of wife Souls, 

11/67/ xa-Jij- Of learned Men, that tell us Heaven’s an Oven, 
•'ifgwTi- And we the Coals inclofedin the wide Arch: 


And might difpute our ftubborn Creditors 
Out of the debts I have incurr’d for thee; 
They get not then a penny more than words. 

Phid. I cannot do’t, were I fo lean and pale, 
I durft not look a Jockey in the Face. 

Strep/ By Ceres then you ftay With me no 
longer. 

You, nor your Coach-Horfe, nor your Sam- 
phoras. 

But all together pack out, of my doors. 

My Uncle Megac/es will'neither fee 
Me nor my Horfes want, fo long I care not. 

Exit. 

SCENE II. 


Strepjiades^ Scholar. 


give 


Strep/ 'T'Hough I have faild. I’ll 1 
A over thus. 

But fay my Prayers, and go my felf to School 
To learn this Art -. But how can I, by Age 
Dull and forgetful, reach fuch fubtleties ? 

Yet on I will, why fhould I doubt? Ho,Friend. 
Schol. A mifchief on you, who’s that knocks 
at Door? 

Strep/. Strep/iades , Cccinnian Phado’s Son. 
Schol. ’Twas rudely done to knock fo hard, 
y’have made 

My labouring Brain mifearry of a Notion. 
Strep/. Forgive me, I was bred far off i’th’ 
Country: 

But pray what Notion was’t that prov’d Abor¬ 
tive? 

Schol. ’Tis Lawful to difeover that to none 
But Fellow-Scholars. 

Strep/ Then you may tell me. 

For I come hither to be one of you. 

Schol. I will; fo will value’t as a Myftery. 
Socrates t’other day asked Charephon 
How many of her feet a Flea could leap, 

For one by chance had bit Cheraphons Eye-brow, 
And leapt from thence upon the Head of So~ 
crates. 

Strep/. Ifow could he meafure this ? 

Schol. Mpft dexteroufly. 

Both Feet o’th’ Flea he dipt in melting wax'. 
Which ftrait\ congeals to Shooes * thefe he 
plucks off. 

And with them more exa£Uy meafures it. 
Strep/- Great Jupiter , how fubcle are thefe 

Schol. If you fliould hear their other Spe¬ 
culations. 

You would fay fo indeed. 

Strep/. Pray what was that ? 

Schol. This Charephon the Sphettian ask’d 
him once, 

[If aGnat founded from her Mouth or Tail. 
Strep/ And what faid he? 

Schol. It had a ftrait thin Gut, 

_ r _ At end of it a Bladder, into which 

With all { Legoras’ s Breed of Racers. The Air being forc’d, founded in breaking 

Strep/ Dear . Son be rul'd and learn. 1 forth. 

Phid. What (hould I learn ? ’. Strep/ Then I perceive that a Gnat’s Tail’s 

Strep/ ’Tis (aid they have two tongues, and a Trumpet 

one of them How bleft is this Anatomift of Gnats! 

Able to prove any injuftice reafon; Sure he can hide himfelf from purblind juftice, 

Coulft thou but learn that Language, we were That knows fo well thefe dark inteftine ways, 
made. Why fliould we cry up T bales any longer ? 

1 * Come 


fc*2S ^Bsr. if we give ’em but a little Money. 
yiZv Will teach .us to gain all caules^right or vi 

lAs. 


. „ wrong. 

Pbid. Who can thefe -be? 

Strep/. Their names I know not good 
They are, and buffed in continual Study. 
Phid. Oh how I know the Wretches that 
you mean, 

The meager, wan, proud, bare-foot, begging 
' Fellows, 

Whofe evil Genius’s are Socrates 
And Charephon. 

Strep/ Peace , talk no more fo idly; 

If you‘1 obey a Father, let me fee you 
Give o’re your Horfes and turn one of thefe. 
Phid. Not I, by Bacchus , no though you 
(hould tempt me 
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-""Come open me your Pbrantiftermm 

And. quickly 1 st ms fee this Socrates, 

... school I long tong to learn,open the Door — Y O Her. 
o'vrciU cities , 

.***" What ftrange Beads have we here ? 

"'■'s,'-.!. Scbol. Why do you wonder ? 
hlngiii" in Whom do they look like think you ? 
i-feiTt. Strep/. Like tlie poor 
■ ljm - Lacedemonian Captives ta’n at t Pyltts. 

Why look they lb intently on the Ground ? I 
Thefe feek out things that appertain to Earth !! 
Oh they feek Leeks -, trouble your lelves no 
more. Friends, > 

For I know better where are good and great ones- 
Scbol. Come let’s go in. 

57;Y?A/Xet’sfkiy a little while, and talk with ’em. 
Scbol. No, no, they cannot long endure the air. 
StrepJ. What’s this, for Heavens lake lay ? 
Scbol. This is Aftronomy. 

Strep/. And this'? 

Scbol. Geometry. 

Strep/. But what is it good for ? 

Scbol. TomeafureLand. 

Strep/ What, Arable, or Pafture ? 

Scbol. No, the whole Earth. 

Strep/. A pretty Jeft indeed. 

That were a mighty help to Husbandmen. 

Scbol. Here’s all the World, and this is Athens. 
Strep/ How ? 

I’ll fcarce believe that; wliat’s become o’ 
Judges ? 

Where the Cicynnians my Country-men ? 

Scbol. Here; this Eubcca ; lee how far : 
ftretch’d. 

Sr?vy>/.'Ay,almoft flretcht in pieces betwixt 
And Pericles ; and where is Lacedaemon ? 

Scbol. Here. 

St repf. ’Tis too nigh us, why with all your i 
Skill 

Do you not help to thruft it farther offi 
Scbol. It is not poffible. 

Strep/ No ? you will rue it then. 

But what Man’s that hangs yonder i: 
Basket ? 

Scbol. That’s he? 

Strep/ He, what he ? 

Scbol. Socrates. 

StrepJ'. How, Socrates ? 

Call him. 

Scbol. Call him your felf, I’m not at leifure. 
SCENE III. 

Slrepfiaies, Socrates. 

T1 Strep/ TJ° Socrates. 
f 5/7-, J vords rl Socr. * Why doll thou call me | 

'horn Sacra- mortal ? 

; rciernbicd Strep. Firft I would gladly know what thou 
T deformi- doll there ? 

Socr. I walk i'th’ Air, and gaze upon the Sun. 

“ ' Strep/ Why in a Basket dolt thou view the 
Gods, 

Not from the Ground ? 

Strep/ I could not elevate . 

My thoughts to contemplation of thefe Mv- 
fteries, 

Unlefs my Intellect were thus fulpended. 
Where my thin thoughts melt into Air (their 
likenefs) 

Stood I upon the ground, I flaould find nothing, I 


Though I fought ne’er lb ftri&ly up and down. 
For the magnetick vertue of the Earth 
Would draw away the humour of my Brain, 
Juft as we fee in Nofe-lrr.art. 

Strep/. How, how’s that,? 

Doth the Brain draw the humour out of Nofe- 
ftnart ? 

Come down, fweet Socrates, and teach me 
quickly 

The knowledge of thofe things for which I came. 
Socr. What camelt thou for ? 

Strop/ To learn the Art of Speaking. 
With debts and ulury I’m torn in pieces. 

Toft up and down, forc’d to pawn all my Goods. 
Socr. On what occafiondid you run in debt ? 
Strep/By Horfes eaten into this confumption; 
And I would learn of you other Language 
Which teacheth Men to pay nothing : tor which 
By all the Gods I’ll give you what you’ll ask. 

Socr .By all what Gods? we do not here allow 
Thole Gods the City worlhips. 

Strep/. How then fwear you. 


affairs ? 

StrepJ'. By 3ovc( if any fuch there be) I wou’d. 

Socr. You mull be then aquainted with the 
Clouds. , 

Our reverend Goddefies. 

St repf. With all my heart. 

Socr. Sit down upon this Couch then. 

Strep/- Well. 

Socr. Now take 
This Garland. 

Strep/. Why a Garland? alas, Socrates, 

D’ye mean (like Albanian ) to Sacrifice me ? 

Socr. No, thefe are Rites that every one per¬ 
forms 

At his admifiion. 

Strep/. But what lhall I gain by’t ? 

Socr. Thou lhalt be made naoft voluble in 
Speech, 

A very Rattle, bolting words words as fine 
as Flower. 

Strep/. Th’art right by Jove, I lhall be pow¬ 
dered. . 

So«\Silence,old man,and liften. to our Prayer. 

‘ Great King, unbounded Air* wiiofe Arms are 
‘ hurl’d 

‘ About the furface of this pendant World, 

‘Bright TEther, re yerend Clouds, that from 
your Sphear 

‘ Thunder and Lightning dart,rife and appear. 

Strep/ Not yet, not yet, till I have wrapt 
my felf 

Clofe in my Cloak, left I be wet: twas ill 
That I forgat to bring my Riding-hood. 

Socr. ‘ Your power great Clouds, make to 
‘ this Suppliant known 
’ Whether now feated on Olympus Throne, 

‘ Or whether you your fecret Revels keep 
‘In the wide Gardens of your Sire the Deep .- 
‘ Or of his flowing Chryftal feyen mouth’d Nile, 

‘ In golden Ewers wantonly beguile : 

‘ Or in Mauritian Marfhes keep your Court , 

‘ Or on the fnowy top of Mimas fport. 

‘ Come, to our fervent Vows propitious be, 

‘ Grace with your Prefence our Solemnity. 

‘ We humid fleeting Deities, Chorus from 

‘Thebright unbounded Clouds thus rife Clouds; 

Q ‘ From 



c From our old Sire, the grumbling.Flood, 

* Above the talleft Hill or Wood, 

4 To thole high Watch-Towers,whence we may 
c The hollowed fruitful ground furvey ; 

* Rivers that in foft murmurs glide, 

4 And the loud Seas rebellious tide * 

* From thence Heavens reftlels Eye dilplays 
4 The fplendour of his glorious rays, 

4 Chafing all dully mills, that we 
4 In lhapes divine may Mortals- fee. 

Socr. Thanks reverend Clouds for favouring | 
thus our Prayer. 

Did you not hear ’em Ipeak in Thunder to us .? 
Strepf Great Clouds I worlhip too, but am 
fo frighted, 

I icarce can hold from anfwering yourThunder. 

Socr. Jell not profanely in fuch facred Rites: 
Peace, lor the fwarm of Gods come fing- 
ing. 

Char. 1 Come Virgin Mifirelles of Ihowers, 

4 Let’s vilit Pallas pregnant Bowers, 

4 The far renown’d Cecropian Plain 
* uvslej'cx.if 4 Where Ihines the * Elcufinian Fane, 
f®" 6 Where are the moll retir’d aboads, 

c” were cele" 4 Statues and Temples of the Gods: 
bratedchemy - 4 Where Altars blaze with Incenfe, where 
fteries of ce-‘ The Holy-day lulls all the Year ; 
re:, to which t -\tyhere the brisk Graces every Spring, j 

wereadmitted c And Youths with Virgins Dance and Sing, 
not ft ran- 5 Strepf. Tell me good Socrates , what things 
gers; if any are thefe 

TtemtoT That f P eak finel y ? ^ re the f ladies ? 

Ferfbn no r ini- Socr • ^lo, 

dated, they They’re Clouds, the Deities of Idle Men; 
were both put From thele we have our Senle, Dilcourle, and 
to Death. Reafon 

Schnt.M. s. Our high’Capricio’s, and elaborate whimfeys. 

Strepf. My Soul,my thought did leap, while 
they were fpeaking, 1 

And now moll fubtly would difpute offmoak, 
Sharply confute opinion with opinion .- 
Oh how I long to lee them once again. 

Soc. Look yonder, towards Parties , look how | 

Thly n glide to Earth. 

StrepJ. Where ? Ihew me. 

Socr. See in Shoals 
They creep into the Caverns of the Mountain. 1 
Strepf. What things are thefe? I cannot yet 
behold ’em, 

Socr. There in the Entrance, look. 

Strepf. Yet I fcarce fee them. 

Socr. Either thou feeft them now , or thou 
art blind. 

Strepf. I do by Jove, great Clouds, for you 
hold all ! 

Socr. Didlt thou not know thele Deities be¬ 
fore ? 

Strepf. Not I, I thought them only mills i 
and vapours. I 

Socr. Thou knewell not then thole who] 
maintain the Sophifts. 

Strepf. If thele be Clouds, how comes 
. that they look 

Like Women ? For the Clouds have 
Shape. 

Socr. No, what lhape have they then? 
Strepf. I know not jultly; 

They look like flying Fleeces, but by Jove. 
Nothing, at all like Women thefe have Notes. 


> fuch ] 


Socr. * Anfwer to what I ask. ’' The s a> 

Strepf Ask me quickly. 

Socr. Didlt ere behold a Cloud ftiap’d like a 
Centaur, 

A Leopard, Bull, or Wolf? 

Strepf. I have, what then? 

Socr. The Clouds can take what form they 
lift, as when 

They lee a hairy Fellow curl’d like Clittts. 

They mock his madnels in a Centaur’s lhape. 

Strepf. And when they, fee one that defrauds 
or plunders 

The Commonwealth, like S'mon , what then 
do they .? 

Socr. They do relemble him, turn ravenous 
Wolves, 

This was the reafon yefterday, when they 
Beheld* Cleonymr/s, they fled like Deer : 

And feeing t Clillbeties, are now turn’d Women. i y ltd? 
Strepf. Great Queens, if you are defign’d to 
Ipeak to Mortals, 

Make me acquainted with your rumbling voice, 

Cbor. 4 All hail old Man, who dolt on Wifi 
dom prey. 

And thou the Prielt of fubtle trifles fay. 

What wouldft thou have' with us, to none 
’ but thee. 

Of all the Meteor Sopliifts thus ftoop we ; 

Save Prodictts , to him as grave and wife. 

To thee, becaufe thou walk’ll upright, thy 

4 Rowling on every fide, thy look fevere 
4 And barefoot many miferies doft bear.' 

Strepf. Good Heavens, what voice is this, 
how ftrange and (lately .? 

Socr. Thele are our GoddelTes, the reft are 
toys. 

Strepf. Is then Olympian Jove no Deity .? 

Socr. What Jove, There’s no fuch thing; 

meet fancy. 

Strepf. How .? 

Whence then proceeds all * Rain.? * whereof j 

Socr. Only from thefe. Jifimvitil 

Didft thou ere fee a fhower without them .? take 4h< : 

The Clouds away, and Heaven rauft rain ^ 

Weather. soffit- 

Strepf. By Phcebus thou haft clear’d it well ; 

I thought Jove made Water through a fieve. 

But whence comes Thunder ? when I'm lick, 
that frights me. 

Thele thunder as they tumble up and down. 

How can that be ? 

, Socr. t When they are full of water. 

By their own weight driven upon one another, + 
l They roar and break. rantTin 

Strepf. But who is it that drives them, ral Philofi- 
Is not that Jove .? phy. 

Socr. • No, an a:therial Whirlwind. 

Strepf. A Whirlwind, hum/ I knew not 
that till now. 

But whence comes Lightning then,that glittering 
Fire 

Which terrifies and burns us ? Jupiter 
Ufeth to dart this down on Perjur 4 d Men. 

Socr. And how ("thou plegmadck dull Sa¬ 
turnine, ) '' 

If darted on the Perjur’d, how comes Si non. 

Theories, and Cleonymus to Icape it.? 

No, his ownTemple,or the Sunian Promontory, 

Or 
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Or fturdy Oaks he ftrikes, did they e’r wrong 
him ? 

Did the Oak e‘r Forfwear it felf? 

Strepf. I know not: 

That which you fay feems realbn ; but what 
then 

Is Lightning ? 

Socr. When the winds are fhut up dole. 
They fwell the Clouds like Bladders, and at 
laft 

Break out with violence and horrid noiles 
And by contrition kindle one another. 

But thou who learcheft amongft. us for wildbm 
How happy wilt thou be above all Grecians 
If thou conceive well, and remember, and 
Canft luffer much, and never wilt be tired 
Standing or walking, nor have fenle of Froft, 
Nor care for dining, and refrain from Wine, 
From exercifes, and all other toys. 

Strepf. O for a folid Soulreftlels with cares; 
Sparing, lelf-torturing, one that can feaft 
Upon a dilh of Herbs, you never could 
Be better fitted ■, a meer Anvile I. 

Socr. Doft'thou believe no God but thole 
we teach? 

The Chaos, Clouds and Tongue, only thele 
three. 

Strepf. I’ll not fo much as Ipeak of any other. 
Much lefs beftow an Offering on their. Altars. 
Cbor. ‘ Say boldly then, fay what is thy re- 
queft, 

' For if'thou honour us thou (halt be blefl. 
Strepf Great Queens I fue for a fmnll mat. 
ter, that 

I may outtalk all Greeks a huhdred Furlongs' , 
Cbor. 1 To thee alone this gift we will allow 
e None Ipeak fuch mighty Sentences as Thou ’ 
Strepf. I do not pare for mighty fentences 
• But fubtle ones to cheat my Creditors. ’ 
Cbor. ‘ It is not much thou askeft, and lhalt 
obtain it, , , 

‘ Learn of our Minifters and thou lhalt gab it., 
Strepf I fhall, relying on yotir promile J 
forc’d ■ 

By want, Goppatia and a lucklefs match. 

Now let ’em ufe me as they lift, beat, ftarve 
me, 

Burn, freeze, or flea me, fo I elcape my debts: 
I care not though Men call me Impudent, 
Smooth-tongu’d, audacious, petulant, abomi¬ 
nable. 

Forger of words and lies, contentious Barre- 

Old, winding, bragging, telly, crafty Fox. 

Socr. Said like a Man of Courage: if thou 
Learn 

OF me, thy fame lhall fpread wide as the 
Heavens. 

Strepf. What fhall I do? 

Socr. Thou lhalt fpend all thy time 
With me! a Life the liappieft in the World; 

Strepf. I long to lee that day. 

. Socr. Thy door lhall always 
Be throng’d with Clients that will come to 
thee 

For Counfel, and difeourfe of Cafes worth 
The wealth of Kingdoms, to thy hearts delire. 
Cbor, Try this old Man; firft fee if he be" 
‘fit; 

- c Put him to thkeft,and found the depth of’s wit.- 


IO7 


1 Socr. Come tell me now your dilpofition. 

That when I know it I may fit my Machines 
j Accordingly. 

Strepf. You will not underfflbe me. 

Socr. No, I would know if you have any 
memory. - 

Strepf. Yes,when another owes me any thing, 
can remember very well, but what 
owe my felf. I’m ready to forget. 

Socr. Haft thou a natural faculty in fpeaking ? 

Strepf . No, 1 can mar words fooner far than 
make ’em. 

Socr. How wilt thou learn then ? 

\Sf e Pf- Fear me not, I tell you 
| Well, when I make fome Learned deep Dif- 
courle. 

Socr. fYou muftbe fure to catch’t up pre-f As chcScho-; 

„ fen <&- Jars of socrate: 

Ifnapat Learning 

Socr. This is a very Fool, an unknown Clown -, and 
liJJ? a .“ al , d Man thou wilt need whipping. 

What if thou Ihouldft be beaten? 

■ Strepf. Then I am beaten. 

Socr. But what wouldft do >' 

■ Strepf I would take witnefs on’t 
And fue them on an Aftion of Battery; 

I Socr. Off with your Cloak. 

Strepf. Why, how have I offended ? 

rake?° 5 bUt ° Ur 0rdersadmit none but 
Strepf I came not hither to fteal any thing. 

Socr. Down with your Cloak, why dolt 
. thou trifle? 

( Strepf. Now 

r>r 1 ^ I P r °ve apt and diligent, 

Of aft your Scholars who fhall I come nigheft? 

Socr. Thou mayft perhaps be like our Chare- 

pbo/2. 

Alas, alas / what an Anatomy ? 

N °’ "V But if thou wilt.be anything 
hollow me without more delay. 

■ Strepf. I want 

A Cake for your Cerberus, I g0 methbks 
| As if twere into the Trophonian Cave. 

door”’ ° n , Why fta y eft thou gazing at the 

mind°, for % cou rage bleft Whofe aged 
To^wildom foars, and leaves the young be- 

A C T II. 

Socrates , Strepf ades. 

I Socr - TO Y C&aw, and this Air I breath,I never 
JJ Met any thbg fo ftupid as this fel- 
. low , 

So clownilh and oblivious; eafie toys 
I Pu ^ earn ® not half lb fall as he forgets ’em, 

111 call him forth ; what, I10 Strepf ades ; 

Come out and bring your Bed along with you; 
fl£ fleas hardl y ^ et me bring my 

Socr. Quick, down with’t there i and mark 
what I lay to you. 

Strepf. I am ready. 

, Socr. What have you moft mind to learn, 

Meafures, or Verle, or Rhyme ? 

Strepf. By all means Mealiires ; 

P 3 M 
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Fori was cheated by a Meal-man lately 
Two pecks. , , 

Socr. That’s not the thing that I demand; 
I’de know which you conceive the faireft mea- 


The Trimeter , or the Tetrameter. you. _ 

Strep/. The faireft meafure in my mind is a Strep/ Not in t 

Bufhel. Lie down. I’ll me 

Socr. ’Tis nothing that you fay. Socr. But here’s 

Strep/ What will you lay IT Strep/ Wretch 

That your Tetrameter holds not a Bufhel? Hovv fliali I be toi 
Socr . Away, away, how dull thou art, and Socr . Now thlnl 

blockifh. ' . Try every turn an< 

But thou wilt be perhaps more apt at Rhime. And it you luck ai 

Strep/ What help can Rhimes afford mein And to fome oth 
my meal ? not - 

Socr. Firft,they will make thee pleafant in all Strep/ Oh, oh. 

Company. Socr. How. now 

Then thou fhalt know which fuits with Ana- Strep/ I am h 


Socr. Not fo common neither. 

But come, lie down. 

Strep/ What muft I do ? 

Socr. Confider 

Within your felf the bufinefs that concerns 
you. 

Strep/ Not in this Bed,I thank you, if I muft 
Lie down. I’ll meditate upon the Ground. 
Socr. But here’s no room belides. 

Strep/ Wretch that I am. 

How fliall I be tormented with thefe fleas t 
Socr. Now think into the depth of thy affairs. 
Try every turn and winding, every double ; 
And if you flick at any thing: giv’t ore, 
i And to fome other; but be fine you Deep 


paftick By thefe Blood-fuckers, thefe Corinthians. 

And which with DaHyles. Socr. Do not torment your felfl 

Strepf. DaQyles? I know that fure. - Strep/ How can lchoofe 

Socr. Why what’s a DaHyle. When I have neither money left, nor colour, 

Strepf. What, but this fame Finger, Scarce Life, no Shooes, grown almoft to a 

T’has been a DaHyle ere fince I was Child. Ghoft with watching ? 

Socr Th’art an unprofitable Dunce. Socr. Now what think yon, nothing? 

Strepf I care not Strepf Yes 

Foi learning thefe devices. By Neptune . 

Socr. What then wouldft thou ? Socr. What ? 

Strep/ That, uniuft and cheating Sophifty. Strepf. I’m thinking n the Fleas 
Socr. But there are things that muft belearnt Will leave a piece of me or not. 
t e f ore Socr. Death on thee. 

You come to that; what Creatures are there Strepf. You might have fpar’d your Curfe, 
Mafculine > I'm dead already. 

Strepf.Sme I knowthat,or I were mad indeed. Socr. Fy, fy, - you muft not be fo tender, 

A Seehowriiou erfS’ that calm both Your Face, and ftudy for fomefubtle cheat. $ 1 %"^ 

Male and Female Strepf. Would I could Jeam to cheat thefe tcriourob- 

APiseon wicked Fleas. jefts might o 

Strepf Right by Neptune , how then muft l? Socr. Let’s fee, what does he ? what afleep, “£££ > 

Socr. Call this a Cock-pigeon,and that a Hen. ha’ye thought fhmes hert 

Strepf. APigeon, Cock and Hen, ha / by this Of nothing yet ? derides. 

•^j r Strepf. What would you have me think on? 

For this foie document, I will replenifh Socr. What would you learn ? 

Your + Cardopus, with. meal. Strepf. I have, told you that already 

Socr. Again th’art wrong; Athoufand times; Ide learn to pay noUfe- 

U " Thoucall’ff it Cardopus, but ’tis bate Cardopus, Money. 

ni- And therefore henceforth call it Cardopa. Socr. Come then, cover your felf, and fub- 

Next it is fit you know which names are Maf. tilize _ „ _ . 

cul j n g 5 Your thoughts, Diffeft your Bufinefs mto 

And which are Feminine. Atomes. 

Strepf. I know well which Strepf. Alas. • . 

Are feminine I’m fure. „ S^r.Lye fhlL and if you flick at any thing, 

Socr. Let’s hear. Pafs by it a while, and come to it again. 

Strepf. Pbilina, Strepf . Ho, my dear Socrates. 

Cletagora, Demetria, and Lyjinna Socr. What is t old hlan ? ■ 

Socr. And which are Mafculine? Strepf. I have found out what will doit. 

Strpnf. A World. Pbilexcnus, Socr. As how. 


Next it is fit you know which names 
culine. 

And which are Feminine. 

Strepf. I know well which 
Are feminine I’m fure. 

Socr. Let’s hear. 

Strepf. Pbilina , 

Getagora , Demetria , and Dyfinna 
Socr. And which are Mafculine ? 
Strepf. A World, Pbiloxcnus , 
Melejias , and Aminias. 

Socr. Thou art out. 


Melejias , and Aminias. Strepf. Firft tell me 

Socr. Thou art out. Where I may meet with fome T beffahan witch 5 

Strepf. Are not thefe Mafculine with you ? For I would fteal the Moon one of thefe nights, 
Socr. * By no means. And having got her lock her m a Cheft 

How if vou law Amynias, would you call him ? As charily as I would keep a Glals. 

Strepf Amynia, ho! ' • S /cr. What wilt thouget by that ? 

Socr. What, make a Woman of him ? Strepf. What if the Moon 

Strepf And reafon good, h’has thrown a- Ne’r rile again. I’m bound to pay no life, 
wav his Arms See/-. How fo ? 

And will not fight. But to what purpofe Strepf.’CmSk ufe youknbw is paid by th 


Socr. 
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Socr. ’Tis well, but I’ll propound another I Pbid. Alas what fury hath polled you Father? 


Bufinels ; 

Suppofethat you were tied upon a .Statute 
To pay five Talents, could you rale Figures 
Strep/. I know not, but I’ll try. . . ■ 

Socr. You muft not limit 
Your thoughts fo narrowly within your felf 
But like a Beetle fetter’d in a thread. 
Allow them play, and flutter in the Air. ■ 


By Jovel think you are befides your lclf - 
Sirepf. See, lee, he liyears by .Jove,-j%t tl 
! not mad " 

At theft; years to believe there is a Jove ? 
Pbid. Is truth to be derided ? 

Strep/. Well, I fee 

Tli’artHill a Child, and credited old w 
Tales. . 


Strep/. Iha’t, Ilia’t; the rareft way to cancel Come,and I will tell thee what fhallmake thee 
A deed, as you‘l confels wlien you have heard it. A Man, lo you be lure to tell it no body. 

Socr. What is’t ? Pbin. Pretty; what is it? 

Strep/. Did you nere lee at any Grocers Strep/. Thou lwor c ft e’n now by Jove. 

A clear tranfparent done, with which they ule Pbid. Ididlo. 

To kindle fire > ' Strep/. See how good it is is to learn - 

Socr. You mean a Burning-glafs. There’s no fuch thing as Jove. 

StrepJ. The very fame. Pbid. What then ? 

Socr. What wouldft thou do with it? Strep/. A Whirl-wind 

Strep/. Whilft that the Scrivener writes the Hath blown Jove quite away and rules all 
deed, d’ye mark. Heaven. 

Thus Handing by him with my Burning-glals Pbid. What fooleries are thele ? 

Againft the Sun, I’ll burn out every letter. Strep/. They are ferious truth. Son. 

Socr. Wifely, by all the Graces. - Pbid. Who tells you fo ? 

Strep/. How Hong Strep/. Our Socrates the * Melian * 

To cancel thus a bond of fifty pound. And Clwephon^ that trace the Heps of Fleas. 

Socr. ’Tis well, now tell me if thy adverlary Pbid. How are you grown to luch a height 


Sue thee, and thou art like to be overthrown 
For want of witnefles, how wilt thou void 
His fuit?' 

Strep/. Moft ealily: 

Socr. Which way ? 

Strep/. Before 


of Madnels 6 the a 

Asto believe fuch Melancholy Dreamers ?‘ 
i ^trpj. Good words: Defame not Men of fromj 
! luch deep Wildom who j 

And fubtle Spirits 5 thele live fparingly ic: s ' 

Are never at the charges of a Barber, ™ 5 s -‘ 


It comes to Judgment, I would hang my felfi Unguents, or Baths, whereas thou wafteft mv %n 
Socr. Pilh, thou fayft nothing. means • ■ cbn 

Strep/. Yes by Jove there’s none As freely as if I were dead already, 

will profecute a Suit againft the Dead. Come then, and be their Scholar in mv 

Socr. Away, thou fool’ft. I’ll teach no more. room. 1 

Strep/. Dear Socrates Pbid. What can be learnt that’s good of fiich ' 

Wiiy p .as they are? 

Socr. Thou forgefft as faft as thou canft learn. Strep/. All things that are accounted wifdom 
Tell me the firft thing thou wert taught to day. Boy , ™ 

Strep/. The firft -, flay let me fee, the firff And firft to know thy felf, and what a dunce 
thing fay you ? Thou art, how blockilh ruftick, and forgetful 

Ifow call you that we ufe to put our Meal in ? But-flay a little,' cover thy face a while 5 

I ha ^ e f 0 X Z°t “ ■ Fht £ Alas/ my Father’s mad,what fliall I do. 

Socr. See, deferveft thou not Accufe him to the Court of Folly or 

Forgetful to be puiiifht for a Dunce. Beipeaka Coffin for him, for he talks 

Strep/. Alas what (hall I do ? for if I learn Idly, as he were drawing on ? 
n . oc . , ’ Strep/. Come on now. 

1 lie cheating language. Pm quite undone? Lets fee, what’s that? 

Good Clouds advife me what courle I fhall Pbid. A Pigeon. 


. S ho - ‘ an ingenious Son thou haft at home. 
Thou hadft beft fend him hither in thy room. 
Strep/. I have a Son,and he’s ingenious too: 
But will not learn, the more my nailery. 

Cbo. And wilt thou fuffer it ? 

St/fPf- Of a promifing perfon 
His Mother is a Woman of great Spirit: 

Once more.I’ll try ; if he refufe. 111 make 
No more ado but turn him out of doors ; 

Stay but a while. I’ll be quickly back. 


Strepb. Good ; and that ? 

Pbid. A Pigeon. 

Strep/. Both the fame ? ridiculous. 

Take heed you make not fuch miftakes here¬ 
after. 

This you muft call a Cock, and that a Hen. 

Pbid. A Hen? Is this the goodly learning. 
Father, 

You got fince your admiffion amongft thele 
Earth-worms? 

Strep/. This and a great deal more - but be- 
I mg old, 

I foon forget what I am taught. 


I F bid. I think 

Strep/iades , Pbtdippides , Socrates. j’Twas want of Memory made you lofe yoi 
j Cloak. J 

Strep/. TVTO W by the Clouds thou ftaift Strep/. No, ’tis hung up upon the Arts and Sc 
-L ^ no longer here? ences. 

Hence, and go feed in Megades his Stable. 


Pbid. And 
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Pbid. And where your Shooes ? 

Strep/. Loft for the common good. 

Like Pericles: But let’s be gone, and lee 
You learn to obey me, and to. wrong all elle. 
Remember that I bought thee, when thou wert 
But fix years old, a little Cart to play with. 
Pbid. Alas you’ll be the firft that will re¬ 
pent this. 

Strep/. Take you no care for that,, do as I 
bid you. 

Ho, Socrates , I’ ve brought my Son at laft. 
Though much againft his Will. 

Socr. Ay, that’s becaufe 
He’s rude, untaught, a Child of Ignorance, 

And unaquainted with our .hungry Baskets. 
Pbid. Go hang your, felf in one of them. 
Strep/. How Impudence ! doll thou talk thu s 
to thy Mailer ? 

. \ Socr. So go hang, with what a leeming grace 
was that pronounc’d! 

How do you think that he fhould ever learn 
To overthrow a nimble Adverlary, 

Or win a Judge’s Heart with Rhetorick ? - 
Strep/. Fear not, but teach him; he’s ingenious 
By nature ; for when he was but a little one. 
He’d build you Houfes * and make Leather 
Coaches, 

And Ships, and cut Frogs out of Apple parings.. 
What’s your Opinion then ? Do you not think 
He's capable to learn both Languages ? 

Or if not both, be fure he learn theworle. 
Socr. Well, we (hall try what may be done 
With him. 

Strep/. Farewell, and lb remember that in 
all I fay that's juft, you learn to contradift me. 

ACT. III. 


Socr. Ay, though a thoufand ftvear it. 

Strep/. 16. 16. 

Triumph my Boys, woe to you Money-mon¬ 
gers, 

You and your Bonds, your ule on ufe may hang 
now. 

You’ll trouble me no more ! O what a Son 
Havel, thatfenceth with a twoedg’d Tongue, 
My Houles Prop, and Guardian, my Foes ter- 
rour. 

Quickly come forth, and meet my glad Em¬ 
braces, 

Come forth and hear thy Father. 

; Socr. See the Man. 

Strep/. O my dear Boy ! 

Socr. Away, and take him with you. 

SCENE III. 

Strepjiades, Pbidippides. 

Strep/. Q my Sonl O.how I joy to lee 

JL Thy chang’d Complexion ! Thoii 
look’ll now methinks 
As thou wert infpir’d with contra£lion, 

I read crolsqueftions in thy very Face, 

Thy very Eyes methinks lay, how, how’s that ? 
Thou canft perfwade the World that thou art 
wrong’d. 

When thou art, he that does the wrong. I fee’t, 
I plainly lee’t j a very Attick mine 5 
Now let it be thy ftudy to recover 
Him, whom thou almoft haft undone. 

Pbid. Why, what 
Is’t that you tear ? 

Strep/. The old and the new day. 

Pbid. Can one and the' fame day be old and 


SCENE I. Strepjiades. 

. Strep/. , TpHe * fifth, the fourth, the third, the 

fccond/hum; 

of the mouth y The moft abhorr’d and dreadful day’s at hand, 
they reckoned The old and new =, all I owe Money to 
backward, fee Threaten to fue, and vow my utter ruin j 
the life of so- Yeti require nothing but what is juft realon: 
on. thap. f r i en £ forbear me till lbme other time; 

But they all anfwer me, words are no payment. 
Revile me, fwear they’ll put their Bonds in 
fuit, 

And let’em, what care I, fo my Pbidippides 
Have learnt the art of cheating i f Ihall know 
llraight ; 

It is but knocking at the School ho Son! 

SCENE II.- Strepjiades, Socrates. 

Socr. OAveyou, Strepfiadcs. 

O Strep/. The like to you. 

•f Such gifts + Firft take this Bag of Meal, for it is fit 
Socrates feme- We pay our duty to our reverend Mailer, 
t'mra acccpc- jq ow te ]f m6j has m y Son attain’d the Art 
not money-SeeF 01 which I plac’d him with you? 

Ghap. Socr. -Yes exaQdy. 

Strep/ Thanks to Deceit, the Queen that 
governs all things. 

Socr. Now you may overthrow all Adver- 
larfes. 

Strep/ What though a Witnels lwear that 
have borrowed. 


Strepf. I know that.- I’m fure my Creditors 
By joint-confent that day threaten to fue me. 

Pbid. They’ll lofe by it if they do : For, 

’tis impofiible 
To make two days of one. 

Strep/. How is’t impofiible? 

Pbid. As for a Woman to be old and young 
At once. 

Strep/. But Law has fo determined it 
Pbid. But thele Men know not what the 
Law doth mean. 

Strep/. Why what’s the meaning of it. 
t Pbid. Antient Solon. fSeetlielif: 

Was naturally a Lover of the PeOple. of so/on.cftai 

Strep/. What’s that to this ? 

Pbid. He did appoint two days. 

The laft day of the old month for citation, 

The firft o’th’ new for payment of the Money. 

Strep/. But why the laft day for citations? 

Pbid. That- 

The debtor having thus one day of warning 
Might fly and fhun the trouble of the next. 

Socr. Why do the Magiftrates then take alt 
forfeits . 

Upon the old and new day ? 

Pbid. They are hungry. 

And tafte their Meat before they (houldfall to. 

Strep/ Io , Ye fools that fit ftill and do no¬ 
thing. 

We that are wile and quick have done the bu- 
fineis j 

Ye Blocks, ye Stones, ye Sheep, ye empty 
I Bubbles-, -Let 


Ill 
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Let me congratulate this Son of mine. 

My lelf and my Good Fortune in a Song. 

‘ Now Strepjiades th’ art bleft, 

‘ Of the moft difcreet the beft, 

‘ What a Son thou haft, now may 
‘ AH my aemulous Neighbours fay, 

‘ When they hear that he alone 
‘ Hath my Creditors o’rthrown. 

But come my Boy, now thou (halt feaft with 
me. 

Se£t. 4. Yafias, Strepjiades , Witnefs. 

Paf. A N D muft a Man be outed of liis 
ilL own thus ? 

Better take any courfe than fuffer this. 

You muft affift me in this buiinefs neighbour. 
That I may call my debtor to account ; 

There’s one Friend made a Foe ; yet I’ll not 
(harne 

My Country, ere I do it. I'll give him warn¬ 
ing. 

Strepjiades. 

Strepf How now, what would you have ? 
Paf. The old and new day’s come. 

Strepf. Bear witnefs Friend, 

He nam’d two days. What fum is’t you de¬ 
mand ? , 

Paf. Twelve pounds you borrow^ when you 
bought your Sdn 
A Race-horfe • with the Intereft. 

Strepf. A Race-horfe/ 

You know I neer car‘d for em in my Life. 

Paf. And fwor'ft by Jove and all the Gods 
to pay it. 

Strepf By Jove ? ’twas then before my Son 
had learnt 

The all-convincing Speech. 

Paf. You’ll not deny it. " 

Strepf. What have I got but that for all this 
Learning ? I 

Paf. Dar’it thou, deny it, if I (hould put 
thee to 

Thy Oath, and make thee call the Gods to 
witnefs it ? 

Strepf. What Gods d’ye mean ? , 

Paf. Jove , Mercury , and Neptune. \ 

Strepf By Jove ? Yes that I will I hold thee I 
three-pence. 

Paf. Gurfe on thee for this Impudence. 
Strepf.If thou wert rubbed withSalt,’twould 
make thy Wit the quicker, 

Paf. D'ye Laugh at me ? 

Strepf. Thou wilt take up fix Bufhels. 

Paf. So help me Jupiter, and all the Gods, I 
I will be even with you for thisicorn. 

Strepf. Lm extreamly taken with your 
Gods, 

And this fame Jupiter you fwear by, they 
Are excellent Paftime to a knowing Man. 

Paf Well, you will , one day anfwer for 
thefe words. 

But tell me whether I (hall have my Money ■ 
Or not, give me my Anfwer, and I am gone. 
Strepf. Stay, but a little, I will anfwer pre- 
- fently. 

And plainly. 

Paf. Sure he’s gone tb fetch the Money. | 
Strepf. Where is the Man that comes to j 
ask me Money ? 


Tell me, what’s this? 

Paf. That which it is, a Cardopus. 

Strepf. You ask for Money, and fo very a 
Dunce/ 

I’ll never whilft I live pay him a Penny, 
That calls a Cardopa a Cardopr/s. 

Paf. You will not pay then ? 

Strepf. Not for ought I know: 

You’ll ltay no longer, pray about your Bufinels, 
Paf. Yes I’ll be gone, but in the mean time 
know 

i Pll have my Money, if I live this day. 

1 Strepf. You may chance go without it; yet 
I’m lorry 

You (hould be puniih’d fo for a miftake. 

For faying Cardopus for Cardopa. 

SCENE VIII. 

Amy nlas, Strepjiades , Witnefs. 


Strepf. Who’s that keeps fuch a 
bawling ? 

[What art thou? one of * Karkint/s' s Sons which were 
Amyn. ’Tis I, unhappyl! ’ xmdts, xe- 

Strepf. Keep it to thy felf. minus, and 

Amyn. Unlucky chance, oh cruel Deftiny, 

■> fpoil at once my Cart and all my Horfes / and Aftore° etS 
It Oh Pallas, how unkindly haft thou ufed me ? f This and the 
Strepf What hurt did ever Plepolemus do following line 
thee ? arc taken from 

Amyn. Deride me not, but rather bid your Son ,' he 

Pay me the Money which he had of me, which is 1 the 

For I was never in more need of it. rcafon of 

Strepf. What Money, Man ?' strep,odes his 

Amyn. That which he borrowed of me. Aniwcr; 

Srre/f. Then I perceive you’re in a fad condi- 

Antyn. I had a feurvy fall driving my Horfes. 

Strepf. Thou doft but jeft, ’twas driving an 
Afs rather. 

Amyn. I do not jeft when I demand my 
Money. 

Strepf. Upon my word thou art not right. 

Amyn. How fo ? 

Strepf. Thy Brain methinks is troubled. 

Amyn. Either pay me 
My Money ftrait, or I will trouble you. 

Strepf. Tell me. Doth Jove beget and fend 
down Rain, 

Or doth the Sun exhale it from the Sea ? 

Amyn. I neither know nor care. 

Strepf. What? are you fit 
To receive Money, and fo ignorant 
Of thefe fublimei and fubtle Myfteries ? 

Amyn. Well, if you cannot let me have the 
Principal, 

Pay me the Intereft. 

Strepf. Intereft, what kind 
Of Creature's that? 

Amyn. What, but the increafe of Money 
By Months and Days, as time runs on. 

Strepf. ’Tis well. 

And do you think the Sea is fuller now 
|Than *twas at firft ? 

Amyn. No, not a drop, it is 
Not fit itfhould. 

Strepf. The Sea by your Confefliori 
jls nothing grown 5 then with what Confcience 
Gan 
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Part III 


Can you defire your Money fhould encreafe. He told me ’twas an olcl and ugly Fafhion 
Go get you from my Doors, fetch me a whip To fing at dinner like a Miller’s Wife. 

r h ere> Pirn/. And was not this fumcient to deferve 

Witn. Well, I’ll bear witnefs for him. A beating ; when you’d make Men chirp like 
Strep/. Why d c ye not go, will you move + Graft-hoppers ? £! 

: s * Sampboros ? Strep/. Juft fo he faid within •, and added that ' 

Amyn. Is not this riotous ? Simonides was an unpleafant Poet. 

Strcpf. Will yon be gone ? I 1T *ult confels I hardly could forbear him * 

Or lhall’l lead you in a Chain, and makeyou But then I bid him take a Myrtle-branch 
Shew tricks ? If you flay but a little longer, And aft feme piece o£JE/cbybes: That AE/cbylus, 
I’ll lend you, and your Cart and Horles packing- a H Bt^ts the abfurdeft. 


Char. Now oblerve what it is 
c Studies to an evil end- 
‘ This old Man, that is intent 
‘ Creditors ro Circumvent, 

‘ Foolilhly himfelf hath croft, 

‘ And will find lo .to hiscoft ; 

‘ That in this falfe Art his Son 
‘ Hath attain’d perfection : 

‘ Juftice cunning to refute, 

‘ That at lull he’ll wilh him mute 


Strep/iades , Pbidippider. 


3 I The harlheft, molt diforderly, and bombaft. 
(Did not my heart pant at this Language think 
you ? 

. Yet I repreft it; then faid I, rehearfe 
' A learned Speech out of feme modern wit; 

; He ftrait repeats out of Euripides 
j A tedious long Oration, how the Brother 
( Good Heavens) did violate the Sifter’s Bed. 
Here. I confels I could contain no longer 
But chid him Iharply * to difpute we went, 
Words upon words, till he. at laft to blows, 
To ftrike, to pull, to tear me. 

Pbid. And not juftly ? 

You that would difcommend Euripides, 

The wifeft of all Poets. 

Strep/. Wifeft? ah 


v Neighbours, Kinfinen, Country- *7* 


" men, help, help,' . ' sZr&aJd£ 

I’m beat, all, all over, oh my head, my back ! n n£iri gr u i tov’ t ch 1 

Rogue. gflSSS-, 

Pbid. I do iOjba h - Supplied thy wants i 

Strep/ See, fee, he ftands in it too. ‘ I be 

Srep/ Thief; Villain, Parricide. ! S?TtheS 

1 7 Ticles - ‘ § ritft Example 1 ; 

!§b£S& 

l J !rtp/ oAogue, wftit Suffice can there 

■ pLTwill demonftrate it by Argument. 

Strep/ By Argument ? Now fincel save t 

Pii|W=a<iIy, which Language 11,aU 1 


1 Pbid. By Jove and you deferve it. 

Strep/ How, deferve it ? 

Ungrateful Wretch, have I not brought thee up 
Fed, and mantain’d thee from a little one. 
Supplied thy wants ? How then can I deferve it? 

I Chor. c Now I believe each youthful breaft 
I ‘ With expectation pofleft, 
i ‘ That if the Glory of the Day 

* Be from the PlantifFbotn away, 

|‘ By tills Example they may all 
‘Upon the Old Men heavy fall; 

‘ What you have done with utmoft art, 

* To juftifie is now your part. 

Pbid. How fweet it is to ftudy,fige new things 5 
And to contemn all fundamental Laws ! 

When I applied my mind to Horfe-courfing 
I could not fpeak three words but I was out 5 
Now fince I gave it ore, I am aquainted 
With ponderous Sentences, and fubtle Reafons, 


difpute in ? Able t £ prove t ought to beat my F ather . 

Strep . Strep/ Nay, follow Racing ftill for I had 

Pbid. Yes, the greater rather 

Ur leiler . ■ . Maintain thy Horfes, than be beaten thus. 

Strep/ I have bred thee well indeed ph ^ l wi | lb in ^ hereyou did inte rrupt me. 

If thou canft make-this, good, that any Son And wiU as | Did y u not beat me P whe 3 
May beat his Father. I was a Child? 

Phtd. You’ll confeft as much Sr re p/ But that was out of Love. 

If I fo prove it that y ou cannot anfwer it. PbidATis very right, tell me then, ought not I 

- Strep/ Well, I will hear for once what you To recompenc / yo i3 r f. ove with eq ual Love ? 
can lay. If to be beaten be to be belov'd. 

Why fhould I fuffer ftripes,and you have none? 

S CENE -II. I am by nature born as free as you ; 

„ . ... Nor is it fit the Sons fhould be chaftiz’d. 

Chorus, Strep/ Phidtp . And not their Parents. , 

Strep/ Why ? 

Chor./~\LD Man, it much concerns you to pbid. You urge the Law, 

vy confute _ That doth allow all Children to he beaten 

‘Your Son, whofe confidence appeals to luit To which I anfwer, old Men are twice Children, 

‘ With a juft caufe -, how happen’d this difpute? And therefore ought when they offend, be 
Strep/. I fliall relate .it from the firft; as loon punifhed 
As we had dined, I took a Lute and bid him As well as we. 

Sing the Ship-fhearing of Simonides .- Strcpf, But there’s no Law that fays 

r ; The 


Strcpf, But there’s no Law that lays 
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The Parents Ihould be punithed. 

Pbid. Was not he 

Who made that Law a Man as you and I ? 

He form’d a Law, which all the old Men fol¬ 
low’d. 

Why may not I as well preferibe another. 

And all the young Men follow my advice? 

But all the Blows before this Law was made 
Muft be forgiven without all dilpute. 

Belides, mark how the Cocks and other crea¬ 
tures 

Fight with their Sires, who differ not at all 
From us, lave only that they make no Laws. 
Strepf. Why then if you will imitate the | 
Cocks, 

Do you not dine upon a Dunghil, and 
Lodge in a Hen-rooft ? 

Pbid. ’Tis not all one cafe. 

Our Socrates doth not approve fo far. 

Strepf. Approve not then their fighting, but 
in this 

Thou pleadeft againft thy fell! 

Pbid. How fo ? 

Strepf. Becaufe 

Th’authority I exercife ore thee 

Will be thine own, when ere thou hall a Son. 

P bid. But if lnere haveany, then 1 never 
Shall have Authority, and you will go 
To th’ Grave deriding me. 

Strepf. ’Tis roo much reafon. 

Pbid. l-lear now another Argument. 

Strepf. Pm loft. 

Pbid. And then perhaps you’ll take the blows 
I give you 
Not half fo ill. 

Strepf What good fhall I get by them 
Pbid. I’ll beat my Mother too. 

Strepf. What iayft thou? 

Why this is worfe than t’other. 

Pbid. What if I 

Prove by the fecond Language that I ought ? 
Strepf Why then you will .have nothing, 
more to do. 

But prove that you, and your wife Socrates , 
And wifer Language may hang all together. 
O Clouds, all this I fuffer through your means. 
For I in you wholly repos’d my truft. 

Cbor. ‘ Thy felf art Author of this mifery, 
* Becaufe to ill thou didft thy mind apply. 
Strepf. Why did you then give me no war¬ 
ning of it? 

You know I was a rude and aged Man. 

Cbor. ' This is our Cuftom whenfbe’r we find 
c Any to malice or deceit inclin’d, 

1 Into iomedreadful mifehief fuch wethruft, 

1 That they may fear the Gods, and learn what’s 
* juft. 

Strepf. Alas, this is a mifchief,and ajuft one. 
For ought I not, when I had borrowed Money, 
To leek out ways t’avoid reftoring it. 

Come then my Son, let’s be reveng’d 
Upon that wicked Socrates and Cbcr<epi 
Who have abus’d usboth. 

Pbid.' I will ,not wrong 
My Mailers- 
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Strepf. Reverence Celeftial Jove. 

Pbid. Celeftial Jove , fee how you rave 

now. Father:_ 

There’s no fuch thing as Jove. 

Strepf. There is. 

Pbid. * AWhirle-wind Aft.IU- 

Hath blown Jove quite away, and rules all 
Heaven. 

Strepf. No Son, he’s not expell’d, I was 
but fool’d 

To worihip in his room a fiftile Deity. 

Pbid. Nay if you will needs be mad, be mad 
alone. 


■SCENE III. 

..Siripjiades. 

Strepf.jk /jfA D that I .Was to truft in Socret- 
1VI tes^ and call off all our Gods > 
good Mercury-, " 

Be not difpleas’d, or punilh, but forgive me. 

That took fuch pains, and ftudied to talk idly. 

And tell me what I’d beft do with thele Fel¬ 
lows, 

Sue them or puhifh ? em feme other way — 

Th’art in the right,' I will not fue them then. 

But as thou bidtt me, let their Neft on Fire 5 
Come Xdntbias , come, a Fork and a Ladder 
quickly. . . ; ' 

Get up and pluck the -Houle about their Ears, 

Quick if thou loveft thy Mailer ; one of you 
Go light a Torch, and bring it hither ftrait _ 

Proud as they are I mean to bring ’em lower 

SCENE IV. 

Scholar , Strepjladcs, Socrates , Ch.ercphon. 

Schol. ^\H, oh! 

V.J’ Strepf. Torch to thy work; fee 
Fire apace. 

Schol. What art thou doing, Man ? 

. Strepf. That which I am doing ; 

Dilputing fomewhat hotly with your School 

Schol. Alas, who’s this that lets our 
Houfe on Fire ? 

Strepf. ft? whomyoucoufen’dof his Cloak. 

Schol-. Thou kill’ll, 1 
Thou kill’ll us, Man. 

Strepf. That is the thing I mean. 

If myTork hold, and Ladder do not fail me. 

Socr. How now, what do you make on our 
Houfe-ridge. 

Strepf. f I walk in the Air and gaze upon the * Aft n. 

Sun. . Scene IK, 

Sccr. Alas Pm choak’d. 1 

Strepf. Why dolt thou feorn the Gods 
then ? 

Char. Oh me, I burn ; 

Strepf. Now you may calculate 
The motions of the Moon ; tear, pluck, beat,- 
burn ’em. 

Formany reafons they deferve the Flame, 

Bur molt becaufe they did the Gods dilclaim; 


P 


ZENO- 
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XENOPHON ; 


Part. 



XXNOPHQtf. , 
CHARI. 


Xenophon, his Country , Patents, and following of Socrates. 


T Enopbon was an AtbenianJSon of Cryllusj of I 
the Ercbiean Tribe: the time of his birth 
is no where exprefly delivered :* Stejiclides af 
firms he died the firftyearof the one hundredand\ 

fifth Olympiad, f Lucian that he outlived, ninety I _ _ , . , 

Tears : whence it is evident he was born at USuidas reads of the ninety eight) Or,according to 
or before the firfl: yeat^of the Eighty lecond O- others,that heflourijhedin the eighty ninth Olytn- 

1 ..-,e H-j ^*— 1 U/W with the reft of the Socratick Philofophers 5 

l of whom he became one upon this Accident. 

* Meeting 


pofition, that he was but ten years old, the 4th 
year of the eighty ninth Olympiad (the time of 
his Sympofiuni)vthexcas he was then no lefs than 
thirty fix years of age. Laertius faith,?;? fiourijh- 
\ed the fourth year of the ninety fourth Olympiad. 


* Animadv. 5. ferved 3 he had not * altered Atbenaus upon fup- 
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;iI 5, 


him with his Staff,- and asked him-whire all 
kind of'.’M^ats wera-W-be fold *<»f which-&V 
■ crate's niade'a feriou’siAiifiwetf And then deman- 
• ded of him, where it was that Men' were made-; 
good - and{ vettuous ? whereat Xenophon paufing, j 
follow ime then, faith he, and- learn f from 
thence forward hehecamera DifcjpleofSdtvw/w. 
fi In-the" time of that great War 'betwixt'the 
Lacedemonians and Athenians, called the 'Pelo- 
, ponneJian.War. (the.natural forwardnels .of. his 
Spirit,.beings perhaps excited by the example 
of his-Mkfter 5otr,4/cr)hewasperfonally enga- 
ged in the fight before Dcliiim, the firft year of 
the 8 9th Olympiad,, wherein the Baaotians over¬ 
came the Athenians ydn which -defeat * Xertd- 
phon in the flight, unliorled and thrown down; 
5or/^rffr-(who,his Horfe. being likewife .flain un-, 
dor him, fought: on- foot) took hifii- upon his 
Shoulders, and carried him many furlongs until 
the Enemy gave over thepurfuit. This was the 
firft efiay of' his Military Profefiion, which lie 
afterward refumed upon this occalion. 


CHAP. II. 

• Upon vohat occafion be : follow'd Cyrus' into Afia. 

" + A R taxcrxcs fucceeded Darias his Father, ! 
_±\_ in the Kingdom of Per/ia, Cyrus his 
younger Brother having been lent for outm^ 

• his Government of Lyd/a upon his Father's fick- 
nefs, which is that firft a**?*™ .- plac’d by the 
Aritndelian itone in the fecond year of the 93d 
Olympiad (confounded by * a Learned Perlon 
with the latter, fix years after) was imprilbn’d 
by his Brother upon the a ecu fit ion of Tijjiipher, 
ties, but releafed by the mediation of liis Mo 
ther Paryfatis.Bwig return’d to his Government, 
he ufed all feceet means to flrengthen himfelf. 
The Ionian Cities were deliver’d to T iffapbcrncs 
by Artaxerxcs, but revolted to him, all except ] 
Alylctus. His Pretences for levying Forces were, 
the Garrifoning oftholeCities,andhisoppofing. 
Tiffapbcrnes : C/carchns like wile railed lor him 
many in She rjontJits, upon pretence of warring 
againft the 1 hracians. He privately alio kept 
an A: my on fbot in Tbcffaly under .yb ijlippvs: < 
and Proxenus.of Bteotia brought him Forces as 
againlf rlie Pijidians ; this Proxcnns (who had 
>• been Scholar to Gorgit/s the Lcontinc ,and t guelf 
to Xenophon )lent to invite him to C)r//f,afluring 
him he fhoiild be of more elfeem with him 
than of his own Country : Xenophon confulted 
with Socrates about this Letter, who doubting 
that if he took part with Cyras, the Athenians 
fhouldbe difpleai'ed with him (Cyrus having 
before aided the Lacedemonians againll them) 
counlelled him to ask the advice of the Delphian 
Oracle, Xenophon went thither, and demanded 
of Apollo .to which oftheGods he Ihouldaddrels 
his vows, and facrifice for the good fuccefs of 
his intended Journey. He was anfwered, that 
he Ihould facrifice to thole Gods to whom it 
was due: Returning to Athens, he imparted this 
Oracle to Socrates, who blam’d him, becaule he 1 
had not demanded whether it was belt to flay or 
no, but(as already determin’d, to. go).hqw.h&| 
might belt perform his jSurney * Never chelels 


(faithdie) fince you have'fo propoled.-. your de¬ 
mand, - : you mull do as the, Gods command : 

Xenoplion havingficrificed according to..the Ora¬ 
cles Direfit ion, took Shipping, 'ana'l tuisSardis 
found Proxenus and Cyri/s ready. foPtliei®.Expe¬ 
dition into Afia-, and was immediiitelyr iecom- 
rriendal to Cyrus,- being, .by both' eajrneftly in- 
treated-to flay: He continued With .-him ,\% not * Xcn - hh - ?•' 
in anyicommand,.but asa Voluntieiv.d'Jit which tebio. Epifl. 
cond-itiomhe did- not any thing misbefeonfirig a ad mind. 
Soldier) whereupon he was in the number Of 
thole.whora.Qb'/o- eftefem|d'rnoft. \ r ,v\v- 
. * 'Cyr/xf -havingdrawn' all his Forces together,: *xavph lib. 1. 
marched! tip dnd gave -Battle to Apaxtei&Xef., (in 
the-beginning of thet fourth Ye&rdf theaunety Lasr t- 
‘fourth- Olympiad,’ when Zenenctus was 'Atxhori) 
axaCmiaxa,. .five hundred--S.radia from .Babylon, 
by the River. Euphrates. Whilft he was, view¬ 
ing both'Armies,.he told. Xenophon, who rode 
up to him,, tbarthe Sacrifices were aulpicious ; 
then Xenophon gave him.the Grecians-vyotd, Ju, 
pitcr -the Prefervor. ' The Greeks prevailed a- 
gainft Tifapberncs., .but Cyrus aflaulting, .the 
King was thro’ his too much forwardnels,; llain ; 
the Grecians thinking therulelves Matters of the 
Field, - and 'Cyrils to be alive, return’d to their 
Camp*--which they'fou’rid rifled by the Enemy; 

“ The next day, the King 1 lending Phalinus to• Xtmph.Hc.2: 


them to;deliver their Arms ,:Xenophon anfwered 
‘ That they had nothing left but their Arms 
and Valour * as long as they kept their Arms, 
c they might ufe their Valour, furrendring them,- 
‘ they were not Matters of themfelves: It were 
Indifcretion (faith he) to furrender what we 
have left, fince thereby, perhaps we may make 
our lelVes Mafters of what you have. Phali¬ 
nus finding, replyed. Young Man, you look 
and fpeak like a Philofopher but affure 
your felf your Valour will not over matter the 
King’s Power. Clearchus returned this Anfwer 
for the whole Army, 1 If we be elteem’d friends, 
it will be-.better for him that we are arm'd*, if 
Enemies, better for our lelves. T iffitphernes ha¬ 
ving made a Truce with Clearchus, perfidioufly 
~ot him with four other Commanders, Proxenus, 

. \lcnon, (t.with whom Xenophon had particular t Laert: 
Enmity f Agios, and Socrates, twenty Captains 
of Cohorts, and two hundred common Soldi: 
ers into his Power 5 and . delivering them up 
to the King, they were beheaded. The Greeks 
being lummoned to lay down their Arms, pre¬ 
tending that Clearchus was executed for Treafon 
difcovered by Alcnon and Proxenus, who were 
very highly rewarded. Xenophon required to 
have them lent who were fitted to di refit 
them, being Friends to both * whereto the Per- 
\fians not ableto anfwer, departed. 


CHAP. III. 

How he brought off the Grecians Army. 

* 'npFIE Greeks finding themfelves in fuch a 0 Xemfh. lib.p. 

JL -ftrait, were in defpair ever to fee their 
Country again. Xenophon calling together the 
Officers of Proxenus , told them, ‘ They were, 
not-to. expefit any Mercy from the King, 
who bad Ihewn none to the body of 41s dead 
Brotherphaving fhftiied his head and hand to 
P ?, ‘a Gib- 
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‘a Gibbet, and that they muft reiolveta pm led Soterida's, till they conftrained him : to take 
‘ theit-fafety in their Arms. Apollomdes a Bos- again -his.Shield and place. When they had- 
otian alledg’d, that there was no means of lafety gained the-top, the Enemy, being prevented, 
but in the King’s Favour; arid began to reckon fled, and fet fireon the Villages. * The Gre-*-Xemphd 
the dangers-wherewith- they were furxounded. «W.r(intercepted by the River Lygris) marched l,b - 4- • 
Xenophon wAMveKEk That when upon the death over rhe Mountains into the Country of . the 
‘ of Cyrus,- -they marched tip to the King’s Carduchi ,a People Enemy to the Perfans ,rough 
‘ Armies, he laboured fora ceflation, but when and Warlike, from whom they found, fuch 
“• 'their Captains went to-him unarm’d;, he abu- Oppofif ion, .that infeven days March • through 
‘ fed them and that Apollonides deferved tobe their Country, they wereput to continualfights, 

‘ cafhiered, as the difhonour of'his. Nation, and fufferedmore diftrefles than the Aerjian had 
Agaflhias replied, (“which words Laertius af- put them to. Fording the River xKentrites, 
cribes to Xenophon) ^he was an inconfidera- which bounds that Country, they palled into 
‘ ble- -Fellow, whofe Ears were bored’ as the Armenia ,where having put to flight Ibme troops 
‘ Slaves 6f Lydia : So’ they turned him out. of Horfe,raifed by the King’s Deputies, in thefe 
Having called together all the Commanders, Parts to oppofe their paflage, they marched 
Xenophon advifed them to choofe new in the without ditturbance to the Heads of Tygris, 
room of -thofe that were loft, of whom he was which they palled •, thence to the River of 
eleHed in the place of Aroxenus : Hereupon he Tcleboa inWejl ArmeniajxioleiLd. withextream 
put on his richeft habit,as fitteft either for death Snows,lofing many by extremity of cold, till 
t AEiian. var. or victory, for his + greateft delight was in fair they came to the River Ahafis, near which liv’d 
kiS. 3. 24. polilhed arms, affirming, that if he overcame, the Phafani, Tacchi, and . the Chalybes the 
he deferved fuch ; if he were overcome, and Tacchi, into whole Country they firft came, 
died in the Field, they would decently conveying their Provifions into ftrong holds, re-’ 
exprels his Quality, and were the fitteft Se- duced the Greeks to great want, until with 
pulchral Ornaments of a Valiant Man. His much Pains they forced one of them, where 
Shield was of Argos, his Breaft-plate of At- they took as much Cattle as maintained them 
ticu, _his Helmet of Baeotia, his Horfe of in their Paflage through the Country of the. 
Epiditurium -, whereby JElian argued the E- Chalybes, a (tout Nation, of- whom they could 
leganceof thePerfon, in choofing luch things get nothing but blows: Thence they marched 
as were fair, and efteeming him worthy of to the River Harpafusfo to the Scythidi , where 
fuch. Thus adorned, he made an Orati- the Lord of Gynmias, a Town in thofe Parts led 
on to the Army , advifing them (from the them through the “Enemies Country (which he ■ 
Examples of their late Commanders) not to willed them to burn as they went) to the 
truft the Enemy, but, in order to their return. Mountain Thecbesfiom whence they might be- 
to burn their Carriages and Tents : This ad- hold the Sea, to the great Joy of the Soldiers- 
vice-wasput in Execution 5 Cherifophus a La - Palling friendly through the Country of the Ala- 
cedcemonian, had charge of the 'hen, Xenophon crones, to the Colchian Mountains, difeomfiting 
of the Reer, choien (laith Chio) as well for his the Co/chi, who oppoled them, .they arrived at 
Courage as Wifdom, being in both excellent .• Trapezond,-j. City upon the Euxine Sea, where 
betwixt thefe two there grew fo great a friend- was a Greek Colony -, here they facrificed and ce- 
Ihip , that in all the time of the Retreat, lebrated Games :t Cherifophus they fe'nt to Ana -1 Xem/fa 
they never had butone difference 3 their March xibius , the Lacedaemonian Admiral,(with whom lib ' *• 
was diredled towards the heads of thole great hewas intimate)co procure Ships for their tranf 
Rivers which lay in their way, that they might portation home. Wliilft they flayed inexpeEta- 
pafs them where they were fordable; having tion of his return, they maintained themfelves 
croffed the River Zathe, Mitbridates came up by, Incurfions upon the Colchi, and Drylani -, - but 
to them, and galled the Reer with Shot, which lie not coming, and their Provifion failing, Xeno- 
the Greeks not able to requite, Xenophon provi- pbon perlwaded the Cities adjoyning to clear 
dedtwo hundred Slings, and finding fifty Hor- them a paflage by Land, which they took to 
fes fit for Service, imployed among the Carri- Certifies, a Greek City, where muftering their 
ages, mounted Men upon them, whereby ha- \ Men, they found but eight thouiand fix hun- 
ving fruitrated the fecond attempt of Miihrida-' dred left of ten thoufand. that went up with 
tes ,they march’d to Lariffa, feated upon Tygris, Cyrus, the reft confum’d by Enemies, Snow, 
thence to Mifpila ; in their march from thence, Sicknels : They (hared the Money that had been 
Tiffaphernes overtook them with a great Army, made by the lale of Captives, referving a tenth 
but was twice worfted-, whereupon (as the for an Offering to Apollo, and Diana: Xenophon 
fecureft Couvle)he feized on a~Mountain un- preferved his to be dilpofed at Delphi and Ephe- 
der which they muft ofneceflity pals-, Xenophon JusLsom Cerafus they pafled through theCoun- 
with a Party gained by another way the top try of the Mofynaci, a barbarous People,divided 
of that Mountain, not without much difficulty into Factions-, the ftronger part defpifing their 
of paflage and trouble-, and to animate his Friendlhip, they joyned with the weaker, whom. 

Soldiers, one of them, named Soteridas, mur- they left Matters of all : Then they marched 
mured that he was on Horfeback , whereas to the Chalybes , thence to the Tibarenes ,palling 
himfelf marched on Foot, opprefled with the quietly through their Country to Cotiora, a 
weight of his Shield-, which Xenophon hearing, Greek Town and Colony of the Sinopians .Thus 
alighted, took his Shieldfrom him, and thruft- far the Army marched on Foot ; the diftance 
ing him out of his Rank, marched ( notwith- of the place where they foughtwith Artaxerxes 
Handing, he had alio a Horfe-marfs Guitafs ) ,to Cotyora, being one hundred twenty two E11-. 
in his room: But the Soldiers beathnd- revi- campings, fix hundred twenty paralangs, ten 
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thoufand eight hundred tvventy furlongs, the 
time eight Months. 

Thole of Cotyora refufing to afford them a 
Market, or entertainment for their Sick, they 
entred the Town by force, and took Provifion, 
partly, out of Paphlagonia, partly out oftheTer- 
. ritory.of the Cotionytes-, whereupon the City of 
Sinope^. to which Cotyora was tributary, lent 
Ambafladors to them, complaining of this 
dealing, and threatning to join with Corylas and 
the Papblagonians s whereto Xenophon anfwered. 
That: they feared not, if need were, to War a- 
gainft,_ them both, but could , if they pleajed , 
gain the Eriendjhip of Corylas and the Paphla- 
gonians as well as they. Upon which Anlwer, 
the Ambafladors growing calm, promiled 
them all Friendlhip. from the State or Sinope, 
and to affift them with Shipping for. the 
whole Army , it being impoflible. to go by 
Land, byreafonof the Rivers ThermodonfHalys, 
Iris, and Eartbenius. 

Xenophon had defigned to plant a Colony there, 
but his intention being divulged by Silanus, a 
Soo.th-Payer, thofe of Sinope and- Heraclea, 
fent to the Grecians , promifing them not only 
a lufficient Fleet, but defiring under-hand Tima- 
Jion , a Greek Commander to promile the Army 
a good Sum of Money to convey them to 
Troas-, which offers Xenophon (who only defired 
the common good) perfwaded them to accept,' 
and to engage mutually,' not to forlake one 
another till they wejre all in lafety .• Thole of 
Heraclea fent Shipping, but not the Money ; 
whereupon T imajion and other Commanders 
fearing the Soldiers, defired Xenophon the Army 
might go to Phafsyjhich he refilled, but there¬ 
by was occafioned a fufpicion that he Ihould 
Plot to deceive the Army, and to bring them 
back to Ehajis , whereof he acquitted himlelf. 
Here a general Inquifition was made of all. 
offences lince the death of Cyrus, and they 
were punilhed ; lome acculea Xenophon for 
beating them, all which proved for juft cau- 
les, one for offering to bury his lick Compa¬ 
nion alive ; fome forforlaking their Ranks ; o- 
thers for lying on the Ground in the Snow, 
or lingring behind. Thus were all things qui¬ 
etly lettled. 


CHAP. IV. 

End of the Retreat. 

imp!, lih. 6. *T'H E G>W/tr,aslbon as their Fleet wasready, 
X fet fail for Harntond, the Port of Sinope, 
when Chirifophus met them with lome Galleys, 
• from Jftaxibius, who promiled them pay as 

loon as they fhould come into Greece-. The 
Army defirous of a General, intreated Xeno¬ 
phon (with extraordinary Teftimony of affeCli- 
on) to accept that Command: Xenophon ref uled, 
either dilfwaded by inaulpicious Sacrifice, or 
unwilling to dilpleale the Lacedemonians , in 
putting by Chirifophus ,who was thereupon cho- 
fen,but foon after depofed, for refufing to ex. 
tort a great Sum from Heraclea, a Greek City, 
their Friends : Xenophon alio denying to be em¬ 
ployed therein, the Army thereupon became 
divided 5 they chofe ten Captains out of them- 
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lelves j with Chirifophus remained two thou- 
land one hundred, with Xenophon two thou- 
land foot, and forty Horfe; Chirifophus went 
by land to meet Cleander Governour op Byzan¬ 
tium, at the Mouth of the River Calphas, leaving 
luch Shippi ng as he had to Xenophon, its ho land¬ 
ing in the" Confines of Thrace, and of'the Hera- 
clean Country, marched quietly. through the 
midft of the Land : The Mutineers landing at 
Calphas, furpriled and Ipoiled the Country 
thereabout; tlieT hracians riling up againft them^ 
cut off two Regiments, and belieged the Hill 
vt'here the reft encamped. Xenophon on the way 
being inform’d of the delperate condition of 
thefe Greeks, went directly to the place, let¬ 
ting on fire as he went all that was combufti- 
ble ; the Enemy fearing to be fet upon in the 
Nightjftole away, as did the Greeks alio, whom 
Xenophon overtaking in the way to the Port 
of Calphas, they embrac’d him with great 
Joy, and arriving at the Haven, made a Decree 
that it Ihould be Death for any man to pro¬ 
pound to divide the Army, and that they 
Ihould depart the Country in their firft order. 

The former Commanders being reftored in 
the room of Chirifophus, who died, they fubfti- 
tuted Neon, who going‘forth with two thou- 
land Men to Pillage the Country, was difcom- 
fitedby Eharnabazus, Lieutenant to the King of 
Eerfta, and loft five hundred Men; the reft 
refcued by Xenophon, the Army by his encou¬ 
ragement marched through a large Forreft de¬ 
feating Eharnabazus, who oppofed their Paffage 
there. Cleander came over to them, and having 
exprefled much kindnels to Xenophon, and con¬ 
tracted Holpitality with him, departed. The Ar¬ 
my marched through Bythinia to Cbryfopolis ,. 
in the Territories of Chalcedony Thence Anaxi- •fcmpb: 
bins the Laccdcernonian Admiral tranlported l,b ' 7 ‘ 
them to Byzantium,where he had promiled they 
Ihould as foon as they arrived,receive Pay with¬ 
out which he lent them out of the City,where¬ 
at the Soldiers incenled, returned and entred 
the City by force, intending to fpoil it: But 
Xenophon thrufting himlelf amonglt the Crowd,- 
diflwaded them, and appealed the Tumult, as 
is particularly attefted by t Chio ,an Eye-witnels. t in Epijid.t 
By this means they were brought to depart »d Mttridem. 
the City quietly, which as foon as they had 
done, Xenophon defirous to go home, took leave 
of the Army, and returned to Byzantium with 
Cleander. Anaxibius being put out of the Ad- 
miralfhip, and thereupon llighted by Eharnaba¬ 
zus (at whole Inftigation he had treated the 
Greeks fo hardly ) defired Xenophon to return to 
the Army to lead ’em toPerinthus, whence they 
Ihould be tranlported into Aft a ; the Army 
received him with much Joy : When they came 
to Eerinthus, Ariftarthus the Governour would 
not luffer them to be Tranlported .- Seuthes King 
of Thrace had invited them to aid him againft 
Medocus,\lGirpet of his Kingdom, with large 
offers of Money to every Soldier,of his Daugh¬ 
ter to Xenophon: To him therefore, not knowing 
where to winter, they went. At Supper every 
one (according to the cuftom) drank to the King, 
and made him a Prelent: Xenophon, who late 
next him, riling up, and taking the Cup, told 
c him he gave him himlelf and all his Com- 
c panions to be his faithful Friends, and ready 
Servants 
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c Servants in the recovery of liis Kingdom 
‘ Herein-their Affiftance did much advantage 
§entbes A The Army wanting Pay, Xenophon te- 
proved Heraclides for not taking order about it: 
who thereupon endeavoured to work-him out 
of Favour with Scnthes,- to whom he'brought 
the reft'-of the Commanders, counfelling, them 
to fay, that if need were, they could lead the 
Army- Upon Service as well as Xenophon ; but 
they jointly pro celled unto Scnthes , they-would 
not ferve at all without himtSo he lent for Xeno¬ 
phon alfo,and being agreed to proceed, they mar. 
ched towards the Country of the Mehnopbagip&s 
far as Salniydeffon -. which Places having reduc’d, 
they returned to the Plains of Selybria , thither 
came Chaminus a Lacedemonian, Poimicus lent 
from Thymbro , who told 'them that the Lacede¬ 
monians had defigned'War againft Tijfaphernes, 
the charge thereof was committed to Thymbro , 
who defir’d this Army of Greeks to afiift them, 
promifing them good Pay. Scnthes willingly 
yielded the Army into their Hands-, they lent Xe¬ 
nophon to demand their Arrears, which: not with¬ 
out much -importunity he obtained. Thence they 
failedto 'Lampfacus,w)a&te Euchdes a Soothfay- 
er of Xenophon’s acquaintance ask’d him, how 
much Gold he had brought > Xenophon protefted 
he had not enough to - carry him ■ Home , 
but that he fold his-Horfe and other things! 
which he had about him. The next day they 
marched to Ophrynium , whither came Brito and 
Euclidcs to pay the Army-, they being Xenophon's 
Friends, reftored (refuting-the price of Redemp¬ 
tion) his Horle which he much lov’d, and 
had pawned at Lampfacus. Then Marching I 
forward by AttramytUum , and Kertoninm , not 
far from Atarna , to the Plain of Caicus, they 
reach t Pcrgamus, a City of Lydia. Here Hellas, 
Wife of Gongylus an i!;W/Vw,Mother of Gorgi- 
on , and Gongylus entertain’d Xenophon: By her | 
Information Xenophon lurpriled Afidates a rich 
Perfian, with his Wife and .Childfen,and all his 
Goods : Returning to Pcrgamus , the Laccdemo -1 
mans, Captains and Soldiers, by agreement gave 
him alfo an extraordinary lhareof Hories, Oxen, 
and other things; then came Thymbro , and ta¬ 
king the Army, joy n’d it to the reft of the Gre¬ 
cian Forces, wherewith he made a War againft 
Tijfaphernes. 

Of the King’s Provinces, through which they 
pafied, the Governours were thefe Artimas I 
of Lydia, Artacatntis of Phrygia, Alithridates of 
■h per- Lacaonia , and Cappadocia ; of Cicilia , * Syennejis: 
15 :1 of Phtenicia and Arabia , Derncs ; of Syria and 
o die AJJ'yria.BeleJis: Of Babylonia.Roparas: of Media, 

>f that Arbacas, of the Phajiani and Hefperita , T eriba- 
as .sver-the Carducbi , Chalybes , Chaldeans, Mac rones, 
z ° Colchi , Mofynechi , Cceti, and T ibareni, are free 

"jig. Nations ; Paphlagonia, governed by Cory las -,the 
ip. Bithynians by Pbarnabazits , the European Ihra- 
ciansby Scnthes: The total numberof the Aicent 
and Deicent is two hundred and fifteen encamp 
ings, one thoufand one hundred and fifty para- 
langs,thirty four thousand two hundred fifty five 
Furlongs-; the time of the Aicent and De¬ 
icent one Year and three Months. 


CHAP. -V. 


Hts following of Agefilaus, and Bamfiment. 


A fter this Expedition the defeat ittP Olitus,* 1 
and breach ofpromife of Senthes-Kwg of 


the Odryfians; Xenophon went into Apia -with A- 
gefilaus King of the Lacedemonians, to whom he 
deliver’dfor afum of money the SoldiersofG yhis, 

I and,beloved infinitely, *■’< ; /Emilius ! Pro- 

bus faith, he converjed intimately witb.binn:- Ci- 
cero,that he inflruued /v«;Flutarch affirms; that 
■by his. advice Agefilaus fent his Sons to he Educa¬ 
ted at Sparta, to learn and art them, which none 
was more excellent , how to obey and command. A- 
\gefilaiis palled into 4/fgthefirlf year of the p 6 th 
Olympiad;-he warr’d fuecefsfully with the Per- 
but .the.year following was call’d home by 
1 the -Lacedemonians to help his Country invaded 
by the ThebansytnA their Allies, whom the Per- 
\Juin had corrupted,thereby to withdvaw’the War 
out of his Country. Xenophon in his ■ returning 
with Agefilaus outof Afia into Beotia, apprehen¬ 
ding the danger of the War they were entring-in- 
to,whep he came to Ephefusleft one half of the 
Gold rfvyhichhehad relerved tor an offering out t S W- rf.f-j. 
of his lh^re(of the Money which the Army divi¬ 
ded at Cerafunt in their return from the expedi¬ 
tion of Cyr\ts )with Megabyziis,Diana'% Prieft,wil¬ 
ling that if he elcaped the danger of that War,ic 
lliouldbe teftored to him,if he milcarried, con- 
iecrated to Diana , and either made into an 
Image dedicated to the Goddefs, or difpoled 
lome -way, that he Ihould conceive molt accepta¬ 
ble to her: The other half he fent an offering to 
the Athenian trealury at Delphi !,‘inferibing there- * zempuit. j, 
on both his own name and that of Proxenus, 

.his Predcceffor in the command Of thqt Regi¬ 
ment. Agefilaus returning, wafted Bieotia , and . 
overcame the* Thebans and their Allies in a 
great Battle at Coronea * particularly deferib’d -j. 
bp Xenophon , who was there prelent. i 
During the ablence of Xenophon out ofhis own 
Country, the Athenians (becaufe he took part 
againft the King of Perfia, their Friend, and fol¬ 
lowed Cyrus ,who had aififted the Lacedemonians 
againft them, * fupplying Lyfander their Ge- • Pmfan. 
neral with Money for a Navy) proclamed a 
decree ofBanilbment againft him : t ifler faith, t LaCl ' t - 
he was banilhed by the decree of Eubu/us , and 
called home by the fame: Laertius , that he 
was banilhed for Lacontfm, upon his going to 
Agefilaus ; Some place this Decree in the third 
year of the pdth Olympiad,but the writer of the 
Hiftory of Cyrus his Expedition implieth, that it 
was before his firft return out of Afia , affirming 
that before the delivery of the Army to Thymbro , 
Xenophon ignorant of this Decree, intended to 
have gone home. 


CHAP. VI. 


How he lived at Scilluns, and at Corinth. 


T HE Lacedemonians to requite- him for 
fuffering in their caule, maintained him 
at the publick charge; and chafing Scilluns 
of the Cleans, built a Town there, and be¬ 
llowed 
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Itowed a lair houie and land upon Xenophon, I 
whereupon he left Agcftlaus, and went thither, 
carrying with him his Wife named PbilefiapmA j 
his two Sons, which he had by * her, Diodorus 
and Gryllus , called the Diofcury. t Thither 
Pelopidas a Spartan, lent him Captives for 
Slaves from Dardanus for a Prelent, to dif 
pofe of them as fhould pleafe him. 

Scilluns was near Olympia, eminent for cele¬ 
bration of the Games,which Alcgabyzus coming 
to lee,reitoi'’d to Xenophon the Money which he ] 
had left in his Cuftody, wherewith * by ad¬ 
vice of the Oracle he purehafed a. portion of 
Land, and conlecrated it to Diana, in a place 
defigned by Apollo , through which ran the Kivei 
Selims, of the fame name with that at Epbcfus, 
running by Diana’s Temple; the River was 
ftored as well with Ihell-Filh as others,the Land 
with all kind of Beafls for game; he built alfo 
a Temple, and after with the conlecrated Money 
offering the Tythes of the fruits of the Land 
to Diana , all the Citizens and Neighbours, Men 
and Women, were invited to the Feaft, where 
they had from the Goddefles allowance. Bread. 
Wine, and part of the Flefh of fuch Bealls as 
were either taken out of the conlecrated ground, 
and lacrificed , or killed in hunting with the 
Sons of Xenophon and other Citizens, exerciled 
againll the time of the Feaft out ofthefacred 
ground ; and out of Pha/oe. were taken wild 
Boars, Goats, and StaggS; the place lies in 
the way betwixt Laccdamonia and Ulympiciyvisn- 
ty Stadia from the Temple of Olympian Jupiter. 
In the facred ground were woods and hills. Ho¬ 
led with Trees fufficient to maintain Swine 
Goats and Sheep, whereby the Bealls of carr 
age of fuch Merchants as come to the Feaft are! 
maintained plentifully : About the Temple ? 
Grove of Fruit-trees of all forts. The Temple 
was an imitation in little of that at Ephefus: An 
Image of Cypreis here refembling that of| 
Gold there :\A Pillar near the Temple bare this 
infeription, GROUND SACRED TO DIANA. 
HE WHO POSSESSETH I T LET HIM PA1\ 
THE TITHE OP HIS YEARLT ENCREASE , 
AND WITH THE SURPLUSAGE MAIN -1 
TAIN THE TEMPLE , IF HE NEG- 1 
LECT, THE GODDESS WILL TAKE OR¬ 
DER FOR IT. t At this place of retirement 
Xenophon employed his time in Hunting, and 
writing Hiftories, inviting his Friends thither, 
* of whom among!! others came Phado, and 
Arijlippus , much delighted with the Situati¬ 
on, building, and Trees planted by the hand of 
the owner. 

f At length a Wararifing betwixt the Eleans 
and Lacedemonians, the Elians invaded Scilluns 
with a great Army, and before the Lacede¬ 
monians came to their relief leized on the 
houie and lands of Xenophon his Sons with 
fome few Servants got away privately ioLepre- \ 
um- ; Xenophon firft to Elis, then to Lepreum to 
his Sons, and laftly with them to Corinth, where 
he took a houie,and continued the reft of his life. 
During this time the Argivcs, Arcadians, and I 
Thebans,yd\ ntly oppofed the Lacedemoniansyml 
had almoft oppreft them, when the Athenians 
made a publick decree (* mention’d by Xeno-. 
phon) to fuccour them ; Xenophon fent his Sons 


the Lacedemonians-, for (as Diodes affirms) 
they had been educated at Sparta, in the dilci- 
pline of that Place. 

Tliis enmity ended in a great Battle at Mdfi- 
tinea in the 2d Year of the hundred and fourth 
Olympiad : Diodorus without afiting any thing 
memorable, gave off fife, and had afterwards 
a Son of his Brother’s Name. Gryl/us was rank’d 
oppofite to the Theban Horfemen: The.T hebans 
having by the valour of their Genet al Epami- 
nondas got the better of the day,arefolure com¬ 
pany of Spartan Horfemen broke in upon him, 
of whom was Gryllus , who flew Epamtnondas 
with his own Hand,as Paufanws affirms to have 
been atteftedboth by the A thenians,a nd the The¬ 
bans, adding,that h.e had feeti at Athens a piShate 
of the Bactle at Mantinca, confirming thefime; 
and that at Mantinca was eroded a Pillar 
with the Statue of Gryl/us on horle-back. In 
this noble adion Gryllus loft his life,the news of LKrt , 
whole death came to Xenophon at Corinth,as hew. /lift. 5.3! 
was Sacrificing, crown’d with a Garland; as t>. bfcm. Ept- 
loon as he heard his Son was flain, he took o 


his Garland and laid it afide; then demanding 
after what maimer he died, it was anfwered, 
fighting ftoutly in the midft of his Enemies, 
of whom having flain many, he fell at laft him- 
felflHereupon Xenophon took again his Garland, 
and putting it upon his Head, proceeded to Sa¬ 
crifice, not lo much as fhedding one tear, only 
laying, I knew that I had begot a Mortal ; t and 
calling the Gods to whom he lacrific’d, to wit- 5 ’ 

nels,that thevertueof his Son gave him more 
content, than his death lorrow. * Innumera- * Llf „ t ena¬ 
ble were the Epitaphs and Encomiums that Anjlsth. a 
were wricten upon Gryl/us to pleale Xenophon, 
whence may be colleded in how great efteem 
he was. 

That he made a vifit to Dionyjitis Tyrant of 
Sicily (but at wliattime is uncertain) is implied 
by t Aihcneus, who relateth, that being at a f Ddpmflib: 
Feaft of his, compelled by the Cup-bearer to 10- 
drink, he called the Tyrant by Name : What 
is the matter Dionyfius, (faith he) your Cook, 
though excellent in that Art , doth not enforce 
us to cat againfi our Inclination, ? 


CHAP. vn. 

His Death, Perf on. Venues. 

-\rEnopbon being * full of years (which a'ccor- * uen. 
eS- ding to t Luc'um exceeded ninety) died at f Pe h'nga\ 
Corinth, in the firft of the hundred and fifth 
Olympiad, Callidemus ,or Callimedes being Arcbon, 
at what time Philip, Son of Amintus, began his 
Reign in Macedonia. He had an ingenious mo- 
deft look, long, thick Hair, handlome (to' ule 
the words of Laertius)beyon& expielhon. Adroit 
in every thingparticularly addicted to Horfes and. 
hunting, skilful in Tafticks, as his Writings at- 
teflydevout, a great lover of Sacrifices , skilful in 
interpreting them ; an exalt imitator of Socrates, 

( temperate, as appears from his fiying,that * It is * Atheni 
\pleafant hungry, to eat Herbs ; tbirfty , lo drink deipn. 4. 

I Water. So candid and ingenious, that * when * t-aen. 
he might have ftolen the Writings of Thitcyii- 


yuu,,, L „ 1UVVV>0 .. lw „ , ..._ dcs, which lay concealed, he chole rather to 

upon the expedition to Athens to fight for [publilh them with Honour. 


In 


X ~EN OP HO N. 


Part ill. 


* Lib. ^ 
$ Vcipiiof 3 


In a word, he was a perfon every way abso¬ 
lute , as well for affion, as contemplation. 
Xenophon (faith * Eunapius') was the only Man 
of all the PWofophers who adorn'd Pbtlofophy] 
with bis words and allions h be defer,bes Moral] 
Vertue in his difeourfes and writings-.In bis atttons\ 
be was Jinsular ; as to his conduit, a moft excel - 
lent General. Alexander had not been great, ,J\ 
Xenophon had net Jaid, even the perfuntfory 
allions of valiant Perfons ought to be recorded. 

t He was the firft that committed the di- 
fputes of Socrates his Mafter, to writing, and 
that with much Fidelity, not inferring excurn- 
ons of his own, as Plato did, whom for that 
reafon, as * A. Ge/lius obferves, he argueth 
of Falfhood that there was a great enmity 
betwixt thefe two is affirmed by_ the fame 
Author, who, as a proof thereof alledgeth,, 
that neither of them names the other in any of j 
their writings: t VoJJites only obferves, that 
Xenophon mentions Plato once in his “ aantfvv- 
, overfeen by A. Gc/lius. This er 
i. mity is further acknowledged by f Atbenxus 
and Laertius , confirmed by the Epiftle of | 
Xenophon to Afchines, wherein he condemns! 
Plato , that notbeingfatisfiedwith theDoQrine: 
of Socrates , he went to the Pythagoreans in 
Italy , and to the Mgyptian Priells ; arguments! 
of a mind not conllantto Socrates. That he 
was at difference with* ArftippusaMo, argued| 
from his Writings. , 

Laertius hath two Epigrams concerning him, j 
the firft upon his going with Cyrus into upper Afu:' 

Great Xenophon at once made two afcents. 

To Afia in Perfon, and.r heaven by fame : 
His f ile and allion ( ’,fitng Monuments) 

Lay to Socratick Wiflom equal claim. 

The other upon his Banifhment. 

Thee the Cecropians, noble Xenophon,- 

Banifht their Land ’ caufc Cyrus thou didjl aid-. 
But fir angers proofd far kinder than thy own \ 
What Athens ovfdtheeyaasby Corinth paid. 


Laertius reckons feven Xenophons, this the 
firli,the fecond an Athenian, Brother to Nicoflra¬ 
nts' Author of the Thcfes -, befidesmany other] 
things, lie writ the lives of Pelopidasjmd Epa- 
mmondas ; the third, a Phyfician of Coos . the 
fourth, writer of the Hiftory of Hannibal: The 
fifth, writer of fabulous Monfters : the fixth , 
of Paros a Statuary •• the feventh, an old Co- 
mickPoet: Saidas reckons three more 5 one of 
Antioch , the fecond of Epbefis, the third of Cy¬ 
prus Hiftorians, or rather writers of Ro¬ 
mances ■ that of the firft called Babylonica , of 
the {econi Ephe/ica in ten Books ; of the tliird 
Cypriaca -. The Story of Cynarus, Myrrha, and 
Adonis. 


ding to Cicero) * foft and + facet (melle dul -' 
cior) far differing from the noife of Orators in loZlw. ‘ 
the Forum In his voice, * the Mufes feem to • cic. Out. 
l//;£V'/f,whencehe wasfirnamed the AtiickMufe -, 
or according to others, the Attick Bee, a title for¬ 
merly conferred on t Sophocles. His ftile and* v “' 
manner of writing is at large dilcourfed upon 
by Ariftides Adrianenjis in an expreis Traci, 
erroneoully alcribed to Ilenmgenes. 

The Books of Xenophon ( which * Seipio A-‘ Clce , r ' Tll fc 
Ifricanus had always in his hand, and t Cicero ^if 
advifeth to read, as very profitable in many 
things) were (as reckoned by Lartius ) forty, 
which feveral Perfons diltinguilh feverally -, the 
general titles thefe 

Ki/jb iratLia. . the life and difeipline of Cyrus 
(as Cicero renders it) in eight Books, written . , ^ . 
non adhijlorix _/i/m(though * Diodorus Siculus '' 

feems to take it in that quality ) fed ad effigiem 
\juJU imperii -, not as a faithful Hiftory, but the 
' deferiptwn of an exalt Prince : Whence + Aufo- c 
nius faith, in relating the venues of Cyrus, he * '*' * 
hath given rather a wifi) than a Hiftory, defert- 
bingyiot wlmt he was,but what he ought to have been 
Ku’f» dniiiaais ; the going up of Cyrus the young- 
ger into Alia,in feven Books; each of which (as 
Laertius obferves) hath a Prooem, the whole 
none .- Mafius fufpe&s that Xenophon was not 
the Author of this Book ; the Bifhop of * Ar- ° AmA - 
macb aferibes it to Themftogenes , though own’d 
as Xenophon,by Plutarch , Cicero, Dionyfats Half 
carnaffts , Uernwgenes , Laertius , Athens us, 
and others. 

'Eumihao. ^ the Greek Hiftory, in feven Books, 
continuing where Thucydides left; the fame was 
done by Tbeopompus, but lie went no further 
than fixteen Years, Xenophon to forty eight. 

Agcfilaus , of which piece Cicero faith, that 
Agcjilaus would not fuffer his PiElure or Statue 
be made, this Book alone furpaffetb all Pitlurcs 
• Images in his Praife. 

The Republick of the Lacedemonians, and the 
Rcpub/ick of the Athenians, which Demetrius t Laut. 
deniethto be Xenophon's. 

The defence of Socrates, and the memorials of 
Socrates, which perhaps is that Hiftory of Phi- 
lofophcrs mentioned by Suidas. 

Occono,nicks, the kill Book of the memorable 
difeourfes, wherewith * Cicero was fo much Oflic. 
delighted, that in his younger years he tranfla- 
ted it. 

Sympoftum , accommodated to the fourth year 
of the eighty ninth Olympiad, for which reafon 
1 reprehended by Atbenxus, as erroneous in Chro¬ 
nology ; vindicated by the leaxaedCafaubon. 


CHAP. VIII. 

His Writings. 

lonyfitis Halicarnajfaus faith,that Xenophon 

_ 1 was a ftudious Emulator of Herodotus, 

both in words and language: His ftile (accor- 


D 


Hiero, Or, of a Kingdom. 

The accounts of Revenues. 

Of Horfcs. 

Of Hcrfemanjhip. 

Of Hunting, 

Epijiles. 

Befides thefe which are &-%x.mt,Xenopbon feems 
to have written other things ; * Valerius Ma - * '• 
ximus and 1 Pliny cite his Periplus. * 1 

There is a Treadle of JEquivokes under Xe- 
noplxri's name, but made and impoled upon the 
World by Annius. 

XENO- 
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XENOPHON. 


To Mfchines. more honourable than his hftatc. Whofocvcr 

thereloic breeds his Son well, though hs leave 
Epifl. I. him little, gives him muchIt is the Mind 

r . . . , , r ' „ which makes him great or linal] : whatlbevef 

Eeting With Herntogenes , amonglt theyhave , to the good feems futiicienr, to the 
other things I asked him what Pht- mde too little. You leave your Children no 
lofophy you followed, he anfwer- more rhan neceffi rcquires J which thcy being 


_A. ^-A ed, the iame as Socrates. I or this well educated, will cfleen/plentiful 
inclination I admired you, when you lived at norant though free from prefont trc 
Athens , and now continue the fame admiration nothing the leis fear for the future; 


for your Conftancy above other Students of Wif . * 

dom * the greateft Argument to me of, your To Sot mi. Epift. III. 

Vertue, is your being taken with that Man, 'if \ -w-VEeath in my Opinion is neither good nor, 
we may call the Life of Socrates Mortal. That but the end of the Life, not al ike t ® 

there are Divine Beings over us, all know: to all, for as ftronger or weaker from their 
We Worfhip them as .exceeding us in Power; girth, their years are unequal; fometimes 
what they are is neither eafie to find, nor lawful Death is haftr.ed by good or evil caufes: and. 
to enquire. It concerns not Servants to examine uga'tn ; * neither is it fitting to grieve fo much • c 
the Nature and Actions of their Matters, their lor Death, knowing that Birth is the beginning 
Duty is only to Obey them ; and which is moft 0 f Man’s Pilgrimage, Death the end. He died ' 
confiderable, the more admiration they deferve as a li Men (though never fo unwilling) mult 
whobufiethemfelvesinthofethingswhiclj.be- do: but to die well, is the part of a willing 
long to Man; the more trouble this brings Sign, an d well educated perlon. Happy was Grylkts , 
who affed Glory in vain unleSfonable Objects: and w holoever elfe choofeth not the longett I ife, 

.For when (MJchines) did any Man hear Sacra- but the molt virtuous; though his (it plcafed 
ecs difeourfe of the Heavens, or advifehi^Scho- Q od j was flioit. 
lars to Mathematical Demonftrations s’we know 

he underftood Mufick no farther than the Ear: To Lamprocles. Epilt. IV. 

But was always difeourfing to his Friends of 

fomething excellent-, what is Fortitude and Ju- yOU muft firft approve the excellent art¬ 
ifice and other Virtues. Theie he called the J fertion of Socrates, that Riches arc to be 
proper good of Mankind; other things he %’ me aftired by their ufe. He called not large Pol- ’ 
Men could not arrive ar 5 or they were of kin ftflions Kiclies, hue fo much only as is necella- 
to Fables, fuch ridiculous things as are taught ry . f n the judgment whereof he adviied us not 
by the fupercilious Profeflors of Wildom. Nor be deceived, thefe he called truly rich, the reft 
did he only teach this; his pradice yvas anlwe- poor, labouring under an incurable poverty of 
rable; of which I have written at large elfe- m ind, net eftate. 
where, what I hope will not beunpleafing to 

•you, (though you know it already) to perufe. *Epifl. V. » - ■ 

Let * thole who are not fatisfied with what ' e, L 

Of Socrates delivered, give over upon this convidi- ij^HEY who t write in praife of my Son t 
the on, or confine themielves to what is probable. X Gryll/ts, did as they ought: arid you like- ch 
of Living, he was attelled wife by the Deity ; wife do Well in writing to us the actions of So- 
J d Dead, his Murderers could find no expiation by crates ^ we ought not only to endeavour to be 


I 'T' HEY who f write in praife of iriy Son t 
I J. Gryll/ts , did as they ought: arid you like- ti 


md Repentance : But thefe extraordinary perfonsaf- good our felves, but to : praife him who lived 
fea JEgypt and the prodigious Learning of-Py- chaflly, pioufly, and juftly, and to blame Fot- 
thagoro *, which unneceflaiy Study argueth tune, and thole who plotted againft him, who 
them of Inconftancy towards Socrates , as doth ere long will receive the punilhmenc thereof: 
alfo their Love of Tyrants, and preferring the The Lacedemonians ate much incenfed at It, (for 
Luxury of a Sicilian Table before a frugal Life, the ill news is dome hither already) and re- 
To Crito. Epilt. II. proach our People, faying, they arc mad again, 

in that they could be wrought upon to put him 
Operates often told us, that they who provide to death whomPy/Zvh declared die wileft ofMen; 
° 'O much Wealth for their Children, but neg- If any of Socrates's Friends want thole things 
leHed to improve them by Virtue, do like thole which I lent, give me notice, and I will help 
that feed their Holies high, and never train (them, for it is juft and honeif: you do well in 
them to the Manage: by this means their Horles ' keeping JFfcbntcs with you, as you feud me 
are the better in Cafe,but the worie for Service,' word. I have a defign to colled the Savings 
whereas the commendations of a Horie con- and Adions of Socrates^ which will be liis belt 
Hits not in his being far, but ferviceable in War. | Apology, both now and for the future, not in 
In the lame kind err they who purchale Lands J the Court where the Athenians are Judges, bu t 
for their Children, but negled their ferfons ; to all who conlider the Virtue of the Man. It' 
their Pofleffions will be of great value, them- we Ihould not write this freely, it were a fin 
Selves of none, whereas the owner ought to be I againft Friendlhip, and the Truth. Even now 


XENOPHON. 


Pari 


there fell into my hands a Piece of Plato's to 
that eftetf, wherein is the name of Socrates , 
and fomc Diicourfes of his not unplealant. But 
we muft profels that we heard not, nor can 
commit to writing any in that kind, for we are 
not Poets as he is, though he renounce Poetry ; 
for amidft his entertainments with beautiful per- 
fons, he affirmed that there was not any Poem 
of his extant, but one of Socrates , young and 
handiome. Farewell, both, deareftto 

Epift. VI. 

2 i.TNtending to celebrate the Feaft of Dia- 
JL na, to whom we have erefled a Temple, 
we lent to invite you hither; if all of you 
would come, it were much the beft, otherwile, 
if you fend iuch as you can conveniently fpare to 
aflift at our Sacrifice, you will do us a favour. 
Arijiippus was here, (and before himJ-lP lnedo, 
who were much pleafed with the Situation and 
Structure, but above all, with the Plantation 
which I have made with mine own hands. The 
place is ftored with Beafts convenient forhunt- 
ing, which the Goddels afteQs; let us rejoyce 
and give thanks to her who preferved me from 
the King of the Barbarians , and afterwards in 
Bantus and Thrace from greater evils, even when 
we thought we were out of the Enemies reach. 
Though you come not, yet am I obliged to 
write to you. I have compofed fome Memorials 
of Socrates , when they are perfeft you fhall 
have them. Ariftippus and Bhado did not dif- 
approve of them; falute in my name Simon the 
Leather-dreffer, and commend him that he con- 
tinueth Socratick Diicourfes, not diverted by 
Want, or his Trade, from Philolbphy, as feme 
others, who decline to know and admire fuch 
diicourfes and their effects. 


Epiji. VII. 

r.. /^Orae to us dear friend, for we have now I 
- J finiihed the Temple of Diana, a Magni-I 

ficent Stru£ture, the place fet with Trees,and con- 
fecrated,wliat remains will be fufficient to main¬ 
tain us; for as Socrates laid, if they are not fit 
for us, we will fit our felves to them; I write | 
to Gryllus my Son and your Friend, to fup- 
ply your occafidns ; I write to Gryllus, becaule,, 
of a little one you have profels d a kindneis for 
him. 

To Xantippe. Epift. VIII. 

) Euphron of ill egara I deliver- _ 

lures of Meal, eight Drachms, and 
new Rayment for your ufe this Winter: accept 


them, and know, that Euclid and Terpfioji are 
exceeding good, honeft perfons, very affe&ionate 
to you and Socrates if your Sons have a defire 
to come to me, hinder them not, for the Jour¬ 
ney to Megara is neither long nor incommodi¬ 
ous : Pray forbear to weep any more, it may do 
hurt, but cannot help. Remember what Socra¬ 
tes laid, follow his PraQice and Precepts ; in 
grieving you will but wrong your felf and. 

Children ; they are the young ones of Socrates , 
whom-we are obliged not only to maintain, but 
to preferve our felves for their lakes : left, if 
you or I, or any other, who after the death of 
Socrates ought to look to his Children, Ihould 
Tail, they might want a Guardian to maintain 
and protefft them. I ftudie to live for them, 
which you will hot do unlels you cheriih your 
felf. Grief is one of thofe things which are op- 
pofite to Life, for by it the Living are prejudiced. 
Apollodortts t firnamed the /oft, and Dion praife + The rcjfol] 
you, that you will accept nothing from any, manifdi fr ra 
profefling you are Rich; it is well done, for as Xcmpbm and 
long as I and other friends are able to maintain defcribe h’b 
you, you Avail need none elfe. Be of good fuch : x a „pi 
courage, Xantippe , lofe nothing^ of Socrates , calls him hi- 
knowing how great that Man was, 1 think upon?’*’ Li¬ 
llis Life, not upon his Death.- yet that to thofe 
who coniider it will appear noble and excellent, affcftion to 
Farewel. smate,. Lk 

Maths is 
muchpcr- 

To Cebes and Simmias. Epift. IX. Si^hisapp* 
J«ion. 

- _ is commonly faid, nothing is Richer than a Epifl. s:er< r., 
JL poor Man. This I find true in my felf, who 
have not lo much, but whilft you my friends 
take care of me, feem to poffefs much: and it 
is well done of you to fupply me as often as I 
write: As concerning my Commentaries, there 
is none of them but I fear fiiould be feen by 
any in my abfence, as I profeft in your hearing, 
at the houfe where Euclid lay. I know dear 
friends a writing once communicated to many is 
irrecoverable. Blato, though abfent, is much 
admired throughout Italy and Sicily for 
his Treatifes; but we cannot be perfwa- 
ded they deferve any Study : I am not only, 
careful of lofing the honour due to Learning, 
but tender alio of Socrates,\eft his Vertue Ihould 
incur any prejudce by my ill relation cf it. I con¬ 
ceive it the lame thing to caluminate, or not 
praife to the full thofe of whom we write: This 
is my fear (Cebes and Simmias) at prefent, until 
my Judgment (hall be otherwife informed. Fare 
ye well. - 


E S C H I- 




M S G H I N E S, 


7S ^ S CHINES was Son of Charinus v 
/■ i as Plato and. others, of I ( 

1 S’ Lyfanias , an Athenian , of the Sphet I \ 
X -it J *i«z Tribe: He was from his child-fa 


CHAP. I. 

His Life. 

Son of Clnirinus vateiy, at laft apply’d himfelf to framing Or;: 
“to and others, of j ons for the Forum, in which Timon faith he w 
ian, of the Sphet- j very perfwafive: Lyfws wrote one Oration 


X - J tian Tribe: He was from his child- janlwer to him, intituled, niA our.^arT, a <, aC cor- 

hood very induftrious 5 addrefhng himfelf mSo- Jdingto Atbcueus , a i X i,u T i, s<w.f«7Mfr 

he faid to him, lam poor, and have wherein he afperfeth him for many things 
nothing to give you but my felf • Do you not which are not any way probable, as (befides pa- 
know, anfwered Socrates , that you have made tronifing an unjultcaufe, and borrowing without 
me a Rich Prefen t> He was the molt diligent of intent to reltore) for pretending to fell Unguents 
all his Scholars, and never quitted him; where- contrary to the Laws of Solon, and precepts of 
upon Socrates laid, that he only, ° aKKoAoirotS Socrates, and for injuring Hermans Ills Wife and 
valued him : He was not beloved of Plato, nor Children; fee Aihcnxus. Arijlotle firnamed 
Ariftippus Idomeneus faith, it was he who h was his intimate friend. Laertius reck- 
counfelled Socrates to efcape out of Prifon, ons eight of this name; thefirlf, this JEf chines 
which Plato afcribes to Cnto. Being very poor, the Philolbpher; the fecond wrote of Rhetorick, 
Socrates bad him take Lome of his Dialogues die third an Orator, contemporary with Dcmo- 
and make Money of them, which Ariftippus flhenes , the fourth ah Arcadian , Scholar to Ifo- 
fufpeaing when he read them at Megara, deri- crates, the fifth of Mi tilene, firnamed Rhetoro- 
ded him, faying, how came you by thefe, Plagi- maftix, the fixth a Neapolitan , an Academic ft 
ary > Another time f Ariftippus falling out with Philofopher, Difeiple to Melantbius a Rhodian- 
him, was questioned wbai became of his friendfhip, the feventh a Mi/cjian , who wrote Politic la 
he anfwered, it is aficep, but I will wake it ; and friend to Cicero, the eighth a Statuary. ’ 

meeting with JEfchines, do I feem fo inconjidern- 

ble to you, faid he, and unfortunate, as not to de- CHAP. II. 

Jerve Correllion ? It is no wonder, anfwers iEf- His Writings. 

c hints, if your nature exceeding mine in every XT £ wrote Dialogues, Oral ions, and Epifiles 
■lodbftg, find out Juft what is expedient. *Inft,ga- iTl by the firft At hcnJus affirms,’ he gained a 
'.if “ d by Poverty, he went to Sicily, to Dionyfius great efteena of Temperance, Humanity! and In 
' the Tyrant, airwhat time Plato , and Anfttppm tegnty: Menedcmusazcvfoih him o/ ownins 
were there being out of favour with the many Dialogues of SW*-, which he had of 
Tyrant, took occafion, by Prefenttng JEfchtnes, Xannppe ; Panetius believesthem to be hisovvn 
to ingratiate himfelf: + He defired he might be not counterfeit: thofe (Taith LaertiuA wMr, • 
m- admitted to /peak with him which the Tyrant exprelsthe Sacra tic habit, aVefeven; diefirff 
granted, fuMoJinghe would alledge fomctbingin\M, nodes, written in a lower ilyle: the fecond 
defence of himfelf: as Joan as he ca/ne into bis. Calltat, wherein he is blamed by Athene;* for 


jerhtm to depart unjpun,/bed? nothing lefts, un . Aripbradcs. The third, Rbinon, the fourth,’ Af 
fwered Dionyfius: for not only the ill all,ons, but pa/ta, cited by Albcnatus and llarpocration the 
dcftgns of enemies deferve lobe chajhzcd Then fifth Alcibiades, cited alfo by * Atheneus, the* 
(replies PlatoJ ft any Man Jhoula[come hither out fixth Axiochus, wherein (faith 't Atbcneus)* 
oj an intent to do you a good office, and you not he treducetb Alcibiades as given to Wine and 
give him leave, ought you to neglclt and defpife Women-, which particular not being to be found 
him ? Dionyfius demanded who he meant: TEfclii- in that Axiochus extant amongftthe fpurious 
ires (faid hc)a Perf onof qsgreat integrity as any Plato nick Dialogues, argues contrary to 1 the O- 
of Socrates his friends, able to reform thofe with pinion of Voffius) that it is not the lame. Tho 
whom he conyofcth, who having undertaken a laff, Telaugcs, the fcope whereof was a Satyrical 
%j a f f°y a & e h Seato come hither andjtfcourfe denfion of the Vices of that Perfon,as appeareth 
Philosophically with you, is ncglclted. Dionyfius from Demetrius Phalercus, and * Atbcnau* 
was Jepleafcdat this that he embraced Plato, ad- f There were feven other Dialogues, Riled »> 
mmng hiscandor and great nefs of Spirit, anden- ««9«W, which went under the name of J£fcbi-f“ 
tertamed JEtchmez bountifu/v and m.io-n, h. „„„ 1_r„ _j___ n- Nr*. 


miring bis candor and greatnefs of Spirit, anden- which went under the name oiJFrchi- 

tertamedJEfkhmya bountifully and magnificently, nes, very loofe, and not expreffing enough the 
1 hus Plutarch, but Laertius faith, that JEJhhi- Socratick Severity; whence Pijifiratus'lhti Athe. 
ncs coming thither, was deipifed by Plato, and nian denied that they were his, and Ferfeus 
recommended by Ariftippus, the latter, ■ the So- faith, thegreateft part were written by Pcrjwhtm 
crane Epiftle confirms : ro Dionyfius heimparted of Eretria, filfely mingled with the Dialogues 
uame Dialogues, and was gratified by him, with of JEJ chines -. their names (according to Suida?) 
whom he lived unnll he was depofed, and Dion PLedon, Pclyamus, -Dracon Erixifs ( 'D°rlnns 
i>rought into the Kingdom; then returned ro A- that which is extant ) of Venue Frafilirati's 
wens, where not daring ro profeis his Philofo- the Scythians. ’ J 

phy, becaule the names of Plato and Ariftippus * His Orations gave full fefiimony of his per- * 


00k Moiiey pii- feftion i; 

0-2 





, 1=4 


JE S C H I N E S. 


Part- li} 


fl Suit/. 

- Xt77. 


Laertius inftanceth, that in defence of the Fa¬ 
ther of Pharacus the General ., and thole wherein 
he chiefly imitated Gorgius the Leontine of 
j t Philoftratus cites that concerning Thargelia. 

Of his Epiftles , one to Dionyfius the Tyrant 
is mentioned by Laertius, as extant in his time- 
another there is under his name among!! the 
Socratick Epiftles in thefe words 


-dr foon as I arrived at Syracule Ariftippus ] both Hiftorians. 
it me in the Forum, and taking me by the hand, 
mediately to Dionyfii 


carried me 
/aid, Dionyfius,// a M 


hurt ? 
■conti- 

rflj 


Sinuate folly into you,did he not aim at your l 
to which Dionyfius confent'tng , what then ,■ 
nucs Ariftippus, would you do to hint ? the w, 
anfwers Dionyfius, that could be : But if any 
faith he, Jhould come to improve you in wifdom, 
did he not aim at your good? which Dionyfius ac -1 
k note lodging : behold thcn(continues foJZElchines, 
one of Socrates’.? Difcipies,come hither to injlruu\ 
you, he aims at your good, therefore on him confer 
the benefits you confcfs due to ftteh. Dionyfius 
(/aid I, interrupting him,) Ariftippus expreffeth 
an admirableFrie/tdjhip in this addrefs,but we are 
owners only of fo much zoifdom as refrains us 
from abttfing thofe with whom we converfe . Dio¬ 
nyfius hereat pleafed., commended Ariftippus, and! 
promised to make good what hehadcohfejl due to' 
me: He heard our Alcibiades, and delighted, it \ 
feems therewith, deftred if we had any other Dia- 
a/egues, that we would fend them to him,which we i 
prom fed to do, and therefore dear friends we in¬ 
tend to be Shortly with you. IVhilJi I read, Plato 
teas prefent (which 1 had a/moft forgot to tell you) 
and whisperedfome thing in my behalf privately to 
Dionyfius, by rcafon of Ariftippus -, for a(Joon as 
he was gone out, be told me that he never /poke 
freely zohen that Man (naming Ariftippus) zoas 
prefent, but for what If aid to Dionyfius concern¬ 
ing you,! refer myfelfto him: The next day Di¬ 
onyfius in the Garden confirmed bis/beech as faid 
nr,,,* m ;,h ......... rnn..*:-..j- a y lnss ( forthey zoerc 

, ^.ippus and Plato to ccafe 

their emulation , becaufe of their general fame-, 
for toe fhall be moji ridiculous , if our Allions cor¬ 
respond not zvith our Profeflton. 

CR I T 0 . 

C R I TO was an Athenian) Scholar to Socra¬ 
tes : whom he loved fo entirely that he ne¬ 
ver fuffered him to want neceflaries, of which 
mote hath been faid in the Life of Socrates: * 
Being much troubled and fued by thofe who had 
not received any injury from him,but abus’d the 
quietnefs of his dilpofition, which would loon- 
er part with Mony upon no ground than go to, 
Law, Socrates ad vifed him to entertain one of the 
fame bufie, troublefome humour,to keep off .the | 
reft; Crito in purfuit of thisCounfel made choice 
of Arcbidatnus, an excellent Lawyer, but poor,’ 
who being obliged by his gifts and kindnefs’ I 
perfecuted eagerly all fuch as molefted not him 
only, but any of his friends : Crito wrote feven- 
teen Dialogues comprifed in one volumn, thus 
reckon’d by Laertius. That the good are n 
made fitch by Learning. Of having moft. What .. 
expedient, or the Politician. Of Honefty, ofWiclz- 
ednefs, of Security, of Law, of Divinity , of Arts, 
of Converfation, of Wifdom-, Protagoras or the 
Bolitick,of Letters, of Poetry, of what is Honeft, 


| of Learning, of Knowing or Science, what it is 
to know. He writ alfb an Apology for Socrates. 

) He had four Sons, Cntobulus, Hcrmogcues, Ski 
Epigenes, and Ctcfippus, all Auditors of Socrates-, 
of whom already. 

* Suidas reckons three more of this name: * L.r 
One wrote Gctic Stories; the fecond was of 
Pieria a City in Macedonia ; the third of Naxos, 


S I MO N. 


Socrates coming to his Shop, and difputing 
there, he committed to writing all that he re- 
membred thereof, whence his Dialogues were 
called ex.uTiH.ai. They were three and thirty,all 
in one Volumn : Of Gods, of Good, of Honeft, 
what is Honeft. Of Juft, the firft 3 the fecond 
of Virtue, that.it cannot be taught. Of forti¬ 
tude, the firft, fecond, third ; Of Law, of Po¬ 
pularity, of Honour, of Poetry, of Health, of 
Love, of Philolophy, of Knowledge, of Mufick, 
of Poetry : what is Honeft. Of DoHrine, of 
[of Deputation, of Judgment, of that which is, 
of Number, of Diligence, of Labour of Ava¬ 
rice, of Boafting, of Honefty, or according to 
others, of Counfel, of Difcourfe, of Expedients, 
of doing ill. He is reported the firft that ufed 
the Socratick Difcourfes. Pericles promifing that 
if lie would come to him, he fhould want no- 

S , he anfwered, that he would not fell his 
om of Speech. There is extant amongft 
the Socratick Epiftles, this under his name, as in 
[ anfwer to Ariftippus. 

I hear that you * deride our Learning to Dio- * Pcrb.it--- 
nyfius: I confefsl am a Lcathcr-drejfer.andwork 
I upon that Trade to the) reproof of indifcreetPer- rat /i cr 
I fins, who think to follow Socrates, yet live Luxtt- 
1 rioufly. As for your Children, Antifthenes will which M’f 
correft them, to whom you zorit fcofftng at my renders inifr•/. 
manner of Life: -But of this mirth enough , only 
be mindful of me. ana of thirji: Thefe conduce 


of me, with many Sportive fayings ( fir they zoerc »tttch to'the zoife. 
no better) I advifed Ariftippus and Plato to ccafe I G L A U C O. 

G LA UCO was an Athenian: he writ nine Lm> 
Dialogues, comprifed in one Book : Phi- 
dyh/s, Euripides, Amynticbtts, Euthias, Lyfitbi- 
\aes, Arftopbanes, Ephalus, Anaxipbemus, Me- 
I and thirty more falfiy 


nexenus. There ai 
afcribed to him. 

SIM AI I A S. 

"O ImmiaswsLS a Theban, he writ threeand twen-1 L.w 
O ty Dialogues in one Book -. Of Wifdom, of 
Ratiocination, of Mufick, of Verfe, of Fortitude, 
of Philofophy,of Truth, of Letters, of Doftrine, 
of Art, of Condufl, of Decency, of what is to 
be chofen, and what to be Ihunned: of Friend- 
Ihip, of Knowledge, of the Soul, of well-living, 
of Poffibility, of Wealth, of Life, what is Ho¬ 
neft, of Induftry, of Love. . 

C E B E S. 

C Ebes was of Thebes, a Philolbpher, Difei- * 

.pie to Socrates: He writ three Dialogues, 

The Tablet (which is extant) the feventh. Pbry- 
nichus, he writ allb an Infernal Narrative,and Mo¬ 
ther things. Thefe are the Philofophers who did 
notdiftrafl the Doftrine of their Matter into 
Se£ts, in which relpeft they may more properly 
be termed Socratic, tho’the reft alfo affumethat 
•Title. 

A 



Olym¬ 

piads. 


Archontes. 


3 

4 

xxxvi 

2 

3 

4 

xxxvii 


Damafias i. Halit. 


3 

4 

xxxvi ii 


Thales Born. Laert 

Solon horn about this time: by compute from his 
death. 

Phryno Victor in all the Olympick Exercifes, Eufch 
probably the fame with whom Pittacus fought. 


Periander began to Reign at Corinth. 


h 

I'4 . 

XXXIX 


Draco Tatum. Clem. Snid. 


Draco makes Laws at Athens. 


Heniochides Hal. 


Ariftocles Alarm. 


Arion’s Story. Eufeb. 


Pittacus flouriflied. Laert. 

Alyattes King of Lydia began to Reign. Anaximander 
Born. Laert. 


Cricius.. t. • Alarm. 


xlvi 

3 

xlvii 


Philombratus. Plat. Sol. 
Solon Laert. 

Dropides. Phil, in Critia. 
Eucrates. Laert. 

Simon. Alarm. 


Epimenides Iuftrates the City of Athens: Laert. E- 
pimenidcs Born. Sttid. 

Solon made Archon. His Laws. 

Anarchajis came to Athens , to vifit Solon. Laert. 


xlviij 



CHRONOLOGY. 





C H R 0 N H L 0 G T„ 


Lyfagoras. Alarm. 


I Hipparchus Hal. 6. 
PithocrituSi Alarm. 


83 Anaxagoras Born. Laert. by compute, 

84 

85 

8<S Pythagors died. Eufeb. 

87 


Diognetus. Hal. 6. pi 

Hybrilides. Hal. 7. Pauf. 92 
Phanippus. Pint. Arijl. 93 


I The A/iarAthenian Eight. 


Ariftides. Alarm. 
Philocrates. Alarm. 
Leoftratus. Hal. 8. 
Nicodemus. Hal. 8. 


1 97 llteraw died. Xeh 


Calliades. Alarm. 
Xantippus. Alarm. 
Timoltlienes. Alarm. 
Adimaritus. • Alarm. 
Phaedon. Diod. Sic; 
DromoclideS 
Aceltorides 
Menon • 

Chares 

Praxiergus. 

Demotion 

Apfepliion 

Theagenides 

Lyfiftratus 

Lyfanias 

Lyfitheus 

Archedemides 

Tlepolemus 

Conon 

Euippus 

Pliraiiclides 

Phi lodes 

Bion 

Mnefithides 
Callias 1. 

Sofiftratus 

Arifton 

Lyficratis 

Clwcrephanes Hal 
Antidotus 
Eutidemus 
Pedicus 


I °3 Xerxes crols’d the Hellelpont .• the Fight at 
io 4 Salaniis; Anaxagoras went to Alberts. 


ri4 Socrates Born. 

115 A Stone fell down from Heaven at JEgos Pot a. 

116 must i foretold by Anaxagoras. 


1 3° I Xenophon Born about this'time. 



C H R O. N O L 0 G T. 


Philifcus Ha/.' 

Timarchides 

Callimachus 

Lyfimachides 

Praxiteles 

Lyfanias 

Diphilus 

Timocles 

Murichides 

Glaucides 

Theodorus 

Euthemenes 

Naufimachus 

Antilochides 

Achares 

Apfeudas VtcJ. 

Pythodorus. Tbuc. 

Euthidemus Athen. 5. 

Apollodqrus. At ben. 5., 1 

Epaminondas 

Diotimus 

Euclides 

Euthydemus 

Stratodes 

Iiarchus 

Amynias 

Alcaeus 

Arifton 

Ariftophilus 

Archias 

Antiphon 

Euphemus 

Ariffotnneltus 

Chabrias 

Pifander 

Cleocritus 

Callias 

Theopompus 

Glaucippus , , 1 

'Diodes,';' ,;' jl ‘ 

Euctemdh Maim. 


Alexias 

Py thodorus Atbe. 
Euclides 
Micon 
Exenxtus 
Laches 
Ariftocrates 
Ithicles • ; 1 : . 
Lyfiades, 

Phormio 

Diophaneus 

Eubilides 

Demoftratus 

Philocles 

Nicoteles 

Demoftcatus 

Antipater 

tyrrhio 

Theodorus 

Miftichides 

Dexirheus 

Diotrephes 

Phanollratus 

Menander. 

Demophilvis .. • 
Pytheus Alarm. 
Nico Hal. 


Year of th eFeloponneJian War: Tbitcid.hb.2 


4 Anaxagoras died, by compute from Laert. 


8 The fight at Vclium, wherein Socrates rni-Xcmflxn fought. 
The Clouds of Ariflopb.mes Afted. 

9 The Clouds of Arifiophanes Afted the fecond time. 

To 

xi The time, of Xenophon's lympofium. 


1 Thucydides ends his Hiftory ; Xenophon be- 

2 gips where he left. 

3 

4 

5 The firft afeent of Cyrus into Afm. Alarm. 
62 DionyJ. madeK. of Syrao. Diod. the fight at 
27 Argintife : the ten Captains put to Death. 
The thirty Tyrants. Tberamenes put to Death. 


The afeent of Cjrus into Afm againft his Brotherhis death 
Xen. retreats with the Army. The 50 Tyrants put down. 
Socrates put to death. Thimbro 'lent into AJia againft Tijpc- 
pbernesby the Lacedemonians ; and of Xenophon's Retreat. 


Canon re-edifies the Walls of Athens. ' 


Ariflotle Bora- Laert . 



C H K O NOLO G x 


4 

ci 

Naufinicus Hiit, 

Calleas Hal. 

Chariander 

206 

207 

208 

' * 

Hippodamus 

Socratides 

4. 

Afteius Pauf. 

Alcifthenes Hal. 

210 


Phraficlides Mann. 


3 

Dilcinetus Pauf. 


4 

Lyciftratus 

213 

ciii 

Naufigenes Alarm. 

21 4 

2 

Polyzelus Hal. 

215 

3 

Cephilodorus Hal. 


4 

Chion 

217 


Timocrates Hal. 

218 

2 

Cariclides 

21 9 

3 

Molon. Hal. dinar 

220 

4 

Nicophemus 

221 


Callimedes 

222 

2 

Eucharifius 


3 

Cephilodotus 

224 

4 . 
cn 

Agathocles Pauf. Alarm. 
Elpines 

225 
22 6 


Calliftratus Alarm. 

227 

3 

Diotimus 

228 

4 

Eudemus 

22p 

230 

cvii 

Ariftodemus 

2 

Theffalus 

23I 

3 

Apollodorus 

232 

4. ... 

Callimachus Athen. 

233 

Theopllilus Pauf. Athen. 

234 


Themiftocles 

2 35 

3 

Archias 

2 

4 

Eubulus 

HI 

cix 

Li zi feus 

238 

2 

Pithodorus 

2 3S> 

3 

Sofigenes 

240 

4 

Nicomachus 

241 

cx 

Theophraftus 

242 

2 

Lyfimachides 

243 

3 

Charonidas 

2 44 

4 

cxi 

Phrynichus 

Pythodorus Am 

245 
24 6 

2 

Euametus 


3 

Cteficles 

248 

4 .. ' 

Nicocrates 

249 


Niceratus 

250 

2 

Ariftophanes Arr. 

251 

3 

Aliftophon Ar. 

252 

4 ... 

Cephifophon 

Euthycritus 

2 5S 

254 

3 

Hegemon Hal. Ar . 

Cremes 

258 

4 

cxiv 

Amides*® 

Hegefias Arr. 

257 

258 

* 

Cephifodorus 

Philocles Laert. 

2 5 9 
260 

4 

Archippus Laert. 

2<Sl 


Neatchmus Hal 

262 

2 

Apollodorus 

263 

3 

Archippus 

2^4 

4 

Demogenes 

263 

cxvi 

Democlides 

266 

2 

Praxibulus 

26y 

3 

Nicodorus 

26$ 

4 

cxxvii 

Theophraftus 

Polemo 

2 99 

2 

Simonides 

270 

3 

Hieromnemon 

271 

4 

Demetrius Phalereus 

272 

273 


Xenophon, died. Laert. 


Vlato died 8a years old. At hen, lib. 5. 

Ariftotle went to Mitilene. Laert. 

Arifiotle to Kmg Philip, Alexander he- 
mg fifteen years old. Laert. 


Arijiotle teacheth in the Lycattm 1 3 years. 


Ariftotle Went to Chalcis, and died there 
63 years old. Laert. Theophraftus fucceedtk 


idem Prefidentof the Academy. 


txv'm 



CMR V WO L 0 G r: 


Carinus 
Anaxicrates 
Corabus 
Xenippus 
Phericles Hal. 

■ Lapftrfitus 
Nicocles 
Calliarehus 
.Hegemachus Laert. 
Eu&emon 
Mnefidemus 
Antiphanes 
Nicias 
Nicoftratus 
Olympiodorus 
Philippus 


J Lac? 3 es Prefident of the Academy i6 years. 


CJQCSV 


c H R 0 N 0 L O G~Y “ 


1 3 


344 

1 4 


345 

| cxxxvi 


34* 

J 2 


347 

3 


348 

4 

cxxxvii 


34P 

3 5° ; 



35 1 



352 

acsxviii 


353 

354 



355 

3 


35* 

I 


357 

35S 



359 



3<So 

Iasi 


3** 

362 

1 2 


3*3 

1 3 


364 

j csli 


3*5 

3<5<J 



3*7 

3 

388 

cxlii 1 

3*S> 

370 

2 ' 

37 i 

3 1 . 

372 

4 | 



Ju 


Lacydei refigns the School to Evander and Te- 
lecles. Laert. 
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. ATLIS TIPJPVS . 

"f HE € T R E N A I C K S-E C T. 


CHAP. I. 


Ariftippus, bis Country and Barents. 

T HE eftiiratlcm which Philofophers had 1 timecaufedit exceedingly to multiply,'whilft 
daily gain’nd among the Grecians about this every Profeffoi ambitious to be held 

I vviier 




part. iv. 


AKIS T I P P VS. 


wifer than hisMafter, and teaching lomething A further diflike of this courfe Socrates texpKV- 
new, deiired to have the Honour tobe Author of fed, when Arijlippus fending him twenty mi no:, 

3 Se£t. . .. he returned it, laying, bis Damon would not 

The Succefiion of the lonick Philofbphy, Juffcr him to take it. 

■which before Socrates was Angle: after him 
was divided into many Schools, whereof fofne 

were but of fiiort continuance, others had CHAP. III. 

longer fucceffion. Of the lels durable were 

the How be went to lEgina. 

(Cyrenaick . T EaVing Socrates, * he went.'to JEgitta ,where ♦ a then. L-ipn 

jAlegarick , JLs he lived with more freedom and Luxry x*. 

jEleack, than before: Socrates lent exhortations to re- 

(JEretriack. claim him, frequent but fruitlefs, -and to the 

• fame end publilhed that dilcourle which we 

fo called from the places where the Profefiors find in Xenophon. Here he became acquainted 
flourifhed. Others of longer Succefiion ; the with Lais the famous Corinthian Courtezan, -f tAchen. 

who came thither yearly at the Feaft of Neptune, 1 2 - 
Academick > ., ■ , peripatetic, and was as conftantly frequented by Ariftippus, 

Cynick , 3 oat of which camethe| forwhofe fake * Hepncjtanax faith, he'took a* Athca.*^ 

Voyage to Corinth (mentioned among his Apo- I3 ’ 

We fhall firft difpatch thole which were of t ^ >e £ ,xs 0 
fhorteft continuance, whether that they were t C * k t ? r> 


founded upon lels Reafon,'and were in Jhort time 
broken, as * Cicero faith, and quite extinU by 
the jirength and Arguments of the others-, or that 
being pnftituted and founded in more obfeure 
parts they were notfo lafting as thole which 
were profefs’d in the moft flourilhtng City fo 
Athens. 


Where be enjoyed Theflalian Lais bed.-. 

No Art the fnbtil Ariftippus knew 
By whkh the power of Love be might efebev 


Athens. * Whifil he was upon his Voyage to Ccrintb, t uat* 

Arijlippus a Diiciple of Socrates, after'his a S r 5, at , Temped arofe, whereat he was much 
death, returned home into his Country at Gyrene troubl f?: one of the Puflengeis laying unto him, 
in Africa, from whence the Do&rine which ^r ordinary people arenot afraid, but you Philo- 
his Scholars retained had the name of Cyrenaick. J°P' ,ers J ear (oras * J£han,areyou afraid like o- • Par. Hifl. 9. 
tHewasSonof Aretddes, * Cyrene':- toer people r) t our Souls, anfwered he, are not of* 0 - 

equal value * you hazard a wicked and unbppy life. J 
-_-.------ 1 Felicity and'Beatitude. J 3 

chap. n. ■ 

H,w he went (.Athens, end tlennJSecmes. SnTof 

F nr ,,. „ , ... ft‘PP™ Reprehended by his Servant for bellowing 

ROM Cyrene Ariftippus went firft to Athens, lomuch on’ her, who entertained Diogenes the 
invited by the fame of + Socrates,concerning Cynick gratis, 1 give her Money, faith he that I 
whom he fell, iiito difcourfe with Ifchofriachus, may enjoy her, not that others may not. *Dioge- * Aihen.AJfn, 
meeting himcafually dt the Olympick Games, and nes reproached him for frequenting thecompany 13 * 
enquiring what dijputes they were wherewith So- of Lais, laying, Ariftippus, you and I converfe 
crates prevailed fo much tiport the young Men, he with the fame Woman, either give over or be like 
receiv'd from him fonts little feeds dndfcane rings a Cynic: Do you think it abfurd&th he, to dwell 
thereof, wherewith he was Jo pajfionately affelted, in a Hotife, wherein others lived before or to Sail 
thathe grew pale and lean, till, to affwage bis fer- in a Ship that hath carrid other Pajfengers* It is 
vent thtrjl, be. took a Voyage to Athens, and there no more abfurd to qffedl a Woman whom others 
drunk at the fountain, J'atiisfyinghinfelf with the. have enjoyed. 

Perfonjris difeourfe andPbilofopby,tbe endwher’e- At JEgma he continued till the death of Sn- 

of was to know our evils, and to acquit our Selves crates, as (befides the teftimony of f Plato) ap- 
: Nat. °J Hem. * Arijtot/e faid Philojophy doth harm peareth by this * Epiftle of his written' upon fn PhaJme. 

to thofe who mif interpret things well faid. Ariftip. that occafion. tSocratic. 

■ow-pus f chiefly delighted with the more voluptuous Of the death of Sozxsxts , I and Cleombrotus ^ l6 ° 

dijputes oj Socrates, ailerted Fleafure to be the have received information, and that when I might 
ultimate end wherein all liappinefs doth confift. have efcapedfrom the eleven Officers,' be faid. be 
Dt ipn. * His Life was agreeable to the Opinion , which be would not,uitlefs be was acquitted by Law for that 
employed in Luxury, fweet Unguents, rich Gar- were as much as in him lay to betray bis Country, 
ments. Wine and Women-, maintain’d by a courfe My Opinion isfle being unjuftly committed he might 
as different from the Precepts and Praaice of 60- have got his Liberty any way, conceiving that all 
crates as the things themlelves were. For, not- which be could do ill or mconfiJcrate/y mu ft be juft 
withflandmg he had a good Eftare (and three Prom whence again I blame him not as if be bad 
Country Seats) + he firlt of the Socratick Difci- done ill even in this. Tou write me word that all 
pies took Money for Teaching. Which Socrates j the friends andDi/ciples of Socrates have left A- 
obferving, asked him how be came to havefo j thens,«/r off ear the like fhould befall any of yon- 
• JBkcd • he reply’d, hozv cjwe you havefo Ihth ? it is well done 5 and toe being at prefont at iEginji 
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•will continue here a while , then come tc 
wherein we are able, ferae you. 


0 Cher. Ami. 
«!«»■ «• 4- 


CHAP. IV. 

Hw lnflitution of a Sell. 

jlippus returning at length to his own 
_ Country, Cyrene , profefled Philofophy 
there, and Inftituted a Set! called * Cyrenaick 
from the place/by fome t Uedonick, or volup- 
• tuous from the DoSrine. a They who follow¬ 
ed the lnflitution of Ariftipptts. , and were cal¬ 
led Cyrenaick, held thus. 

They rejected Phyfick and natural difqdifitions 
from the feeming incomprehenfibilty. thereof. 
Logick they handled becaufe of its great uieful- 
nefs. But Meleager and Clitomacbus affirm they 
defpifed both Phyfick and DialeQick alike,as on-1 
ufeful; for that without thefe, aMan who hath 
learned what' things are good, what evil, and 
able to difeourfe well, and to lhake off Super- 
ftition and the fear of Death. 

SsEt. i. Of-Judgment and Judicatories. 
i^T'Hey held that the Senfes inform not alway* 

JL 1 ruly , • that nothing extrinfeca} can by per 
ceivedjbofe things only can be perceivedyahich are 
felt by inward touch , as grief and"pleafttrejt,either 
know we what colour any thing is,nor what found 
it makes, but only that we feel our felves affeSed 
after fuch a manner s *" that pajjions are cornpre- 
henftye, that objelis not comprehenfve. ' • That 
nothing judgeth.but by interiorpromotion , and the 
judgment of true and falfe conjifis ofinwardtouch. 

• Sextus Empericus more fully. They aflert 

that Paffions or Affections are the Judges and 
the only things that may comprehend, and not 
fallacious , but of thofe things which caufe Paf¬ 
fions, there is nothing which is comprehenfi- 
ble, or that may hot deceive us. for, that 
we-are made white, or affeded with fweet, may 
be faid exprefly and firmly, but that the thing 
which caufeththis affeftioii is white or fweet, 
cannot in like mannerbe afferted. For it is poffi- 
ble that we be affeCted with whiteriefs from .a 
thing that is not white, and with fweetnefsfrom 
a thing that is not Tweet j as to him who is 
dim-fighted or hath the yellow-jaundice,all things 
feem yellow to one, duskifh to the other, and 
he who pincheth his eye, thinkethhe fees things 
double, he who is mad fancies two Thebes’s, two 
Suns, in all thefe, they that are. fo affeCfed, 
to wit, with yellownefs or duskilhnefs, or du-. 
plicity, is true, but that the .thingwhich mo-j 
veth them is yellow or duskifh, or double, is 
conceived to be falfe: fb it ismoft'confbnant 
toreafon, that we comprehend nothing more 
than our own paffions. For we muff hold that 
the-things feen are either the paffions themfelves, I 
or the caufes of thofepalfions if we fay our 
paffions are the things feen, we muff likewife 
affirm all things feen, to be true and compre- 
henfive : if we fay the things feen are the cau¬ 
fes of thofe paffions, wemuft confefs all things 
feen to be falfe and incomprehenfible. For 
that Paffion which hapneth to us, fheweth 
us its felf and nothing more, fb that to fpeak 
ttuly, the Paffion or Affection it felf is the only 
thing that is apparent to us, and for that rea- 


... their proper affections none err, but m 
the external object, all. The firft are comprehen- 
five, the fecond incomprehenfive, the Soul be¬ 
ing weak in the difeernment thereof by reafon 
, of places, intervals, motions, mutations, and 
many other caufes. 

Hence they aflert, that there is not in man 
iy one common thing which judgeth, but they 
impofe common names on the judgments; all 
commonly name white and fweet, but fome- 
thing common that is white and fweet they 
have not, for every Man apprehends his own af¬ 
fection. Now whether the fame affection hap¬ 
neth to any one, and to him that is next him 
from white, neither is he able to fay, as not 
receiving the affection of the other, neither can 
the other that is next him fey, as not receiving 
his affection. There being therefore no com¬ 
mon affection in us, it were a rafh thing to aflert, 
thatwhatfbever feemeth fuch to me, feemeth 
ialfo fuch to him that is next me; for perhaps 
my conftitution is fuch as to be whitened from 
that which externally incurreth, another hath 
his Senfe fb ordered, as that he is affected other- 
wife. That therefore' which is' feen and appear- 
eth is not common. . 

That by reafon of the differing conftitutions 
of the fenfe we are not moved alike ,nor ; in the 
fame manner, 'is manifeft from thofe. who have 
the Jaundice , and thofe that are Pur-blind,, and 
thofe that are affetfed according to Nature, ror 
as from the fame object, fome are fo affected 
as to be Black, others Red, others White: fo is it 
likewife confonant to Reafon, that they who 
are affected according to Nature, by realon or 
the different conftitution of Senfes, are not mo¬ 
ved alike by the fame things, but one way the 
White, another way the Black, another way 
he whole eyes are^Blue, another way hewhofe 
eyes are black, whence we impofe common 
names on thines. having out felves proper and 


_things, having our felves proper a 

particular affections. 

Sect. a. Of the End , cr chief Good. 

T O thefe aflertions (contimieth Sextus Em¬ 
pericus) concerning the Judicatories, a* 

Igteeth-what they aflert concerning Ends. 

OF affections, fome are pie afant, fome harjh 
■ and troublefome, fome mean : the harfhand trou- 
blefomeare ill , whofe end is grief, the plea font, 
pood, whofe end, which cannot be deceived, is 
\ plea fure-. the mean are neither good, nor ill, 
whofe end is neither good nor ill, which is an af¬ 
fection, between pleafure and grief. Affections 
therefore are the judges and ends of all things, 
and we live, fay they, obferving evidence and li¬ 
king, evidence in the reft of the affections.likine 
jin pleafure. 

Laertius faith, they aflert ti 

flections. Grief and Pleafure: -- -, ~ 

fmooth motion. Grief, a harfh motion. One 
Pleafure differeth not from another Pleafure, 
nor is one Pleafure fweeter than another Plea¬ 
fure : this Pleafure is coveted by all living crea¬ 
tures, the other fhunned. 

They aflert coporeal pleafure to be our ulti- 
mate end, as Tfanatius faith in his Book of Seas 9 
not cataftematick, permanent pleafure, which 
confifteth in privation of Grief, and a quiet void 
r>f all difturbance, which Epicurus held. 

The 


no paffions or af- 
Pleafure, a “ " 
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'The End differeth from Beatitude , tor the 1 
End is Tome particular pleafure: Beatitude is | 
that which confideth of all particular pleafures, | 
whereinare included both the paft and future. 
Again, .particular .pleafure is expetible -/z?- it 
Jb/f Felicity, not in it felf, but for particular 
pleafures. . 

That Pleafure is our chief end is manifed, m 
that from our firft infancy, without any inltru- 
£tion. of others, we naturally aim thereat, and 
-having obtained it, feek nothing elfe. More, 
over, we avoid not any thing fbmuch as its con- 

Pleafure is good, though proceeding from the 
mod fordid dilhoneft thing, as Hippobbtus in his 
Book of Sells-: for, although the action be dif- 
honed, yet the pleafure thereof is expetible : “ 
it felfi and good. 

Indolence , which Epicurus held; they efteem 
not pleafure, nor want of pleafure, grief, for 
both thefe confitt in motion, but indolence and 
want of pleafure confills not in Motioii, for In¬ 
dolence is like the date of a fleeping Man. 

They hold, that Tome Men may not defire 
pleafure, through perverfity of mind. ] 

All Spiritual Pleafures and Pains arife notfrom 
corporeal pleafures and pains: for from the| 
fimple prof peri ty of our Country or our felf, we 
ate affeQed with Joy. 

But neither the remembrance of pad goods, 
nor expectation of future compleat pleafure, 
as Epicurus thought, for by time and expeffa- 
. Mai j e ; m . tion the motion of theSoulisdiffolvcd. + Plea-| 
is. ’ fure, according to Arijlipptts , is r-°y°xer’©'. 

■onjiftctb only in one part of time, the prefent ■ 


16 that the concurrence of Pleafures which ef- 
feQeth Beatitude, is very difficult. 

Moreover they hold, that every wife Man 


doth not live pleafanrly, nor every wicked Man 
unpleafanrly, but fo for the mod part: for it is 
enough that a Man be a defied and reduced by 
incidence of one fingle pleafure. 

They held, that t Grief is the greated ill; t Cic. me. 
chat Grief is not efFeffed by every ill, but by the 4- 
unexpected and unforefeen: that one Man is 
more grieved than another. 

They aflert, that Riches are efficient caufes of 
pleafurej yet not expecible in themfelves. 

Sect. 5. Of Virtue. 

* A LL good confifteth in Pleafure, Virtue ; 

XI it felf is only laudable, as being an ef- ° Clc - de °& c ‘ 
ficient caule of Plealure. 

t Nothing is jud, honed, or difhoneft by t Liat _ 
Nature , but by Laio and Cujiont: yet a good 
Man will do nothing that is evil, becaufe of the 
cenfure or edeem which would fall upon his 
actions, and * that fuch a one is wife. • So cafautnri 

Prudence is a good, yet not expetible in it reads, biit 
felf, but for the fake of thofe things which pro- doubtfeis 
ceed from it. 

A Friend is to be embraced for the ufe we may Text . 
have of him, as the Body cherilheth every part 
thereof as long as it remainech found. 

Of Virtues, fbme are in the unwife. 

Corporeal exercife conduceth to .the acquifiti- 

1 of Vertue. 

A wife Man is not fubjeff to Envy, Love, or 
Supcrjtition, for all thele proceed from the v; 


CHAP. 


How he u 


o Dionyfins his Court. 


for the remembrance of pad pleafures, or ex-jnity of Opinion: but he is fubject to Grief 
peSation of the future, is vain and frivolous, fear, as being Natural accidents, 
and nothing appertained to Beatitude .• but that 
only is good which-is prefent. With thofe 
pleafures which he received heretofore, or ihall 
receive hereafter, Arijlippus faid, he was no¬ 
thing at all moved, the firft being gone, the 
other not yet come, and what it will prove 
m.viaJlif. when it is come, is uncertain. Hence * he ar- 
is. m. 6. gued, that Men ought not to be follicitous ei¬ 
ther about things pad or future, and that not 
to be troubled at fuch things is a fign of a con- 
ftant clear Spirit. He alfo advifed to take care 
only for the prefent day, and in that day, only 
of the prefent part thereof, wherein fomething 
was done or thought: for he faid, the prefent 
is only in our power, not the pad or future, 
the one being gone, the other uncertain whe¬ 
ther ever it. will come. , 

Neither do pleafures confidmeerly in fimple] 

, ■ fight or hearing, for we hear with delight thofe 

who counterfeit Lamentation, and thole who 
lament truly, we hear with difpleafure. This 
■ privation of Pleafure and Grief they called 
mean fates. . 

The Pleafures of the Body are much better | 
than thofe of the Soul, and the Pains or Griefs 
thereof much worfe; for which teafon thofe 
who offend aftually, are mod grievoufly pu¬ 
nched. 

1 To grieve is more unnatural to us, to de¬ 

light, more natural; for which reafon, much 
more care is requifite for the ordering of one 
than of the other, yet, many times we reject 
, things which effect pleafure, as being grievous,! 


. Bout this time Dionyfins, the Sicilian Ty- 
^ i. rant flourifhed, * to whom reforted, ... . 

many Philolophers, amongd the red Ariflip■ w J 
pus invited by his Sumptuous Magnificence, 
t Dionyfins asked him the reafon of his com- t La „ u 
‘ng: he anfwered. To give what 1 have, and to 
■cceivc what I have not , or, as Others, when J 
wanted wifdom, l went to Socrates, now I want 
Money, Itome to you. He foon infinuated in¬ 
to the favour of Dyonyfius, for he could con¬ 
form himfelf to every place, time, and perfon, 
act any part, condrue whatloever hapned to the 
bed: and thus enjoying prefent Pleafure, never 
troubled himfelf tor the abfent. As Horace. 

Evety Condit ion, Habit , and Event, 

With Aridippus fuitswith ail Content. 

Of his Compliance with Dionyjitts’s Humour 
there are thefe Indances, t Dionyfins at a Fead f Loot. 
commanded* that all fhould put on Purple 
~ ‘ Plato refilled, faying. 
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I will not with a formal Robe difgracc, 

, My felf- who am a Man of manly Race. 


e pure, a mirthful Feajl 
erupts a modeft Breaft. 


t Being asked why Dionyfius fell out with t 
him, he anfwered, for the fame reafon he fal- 
leth out with others. 

* Dionyfius’s faying, (out of Sophocleses Flu- •. 
tarch affirms, who afcribes this to Zeno.) 

Who e'er goes to a Tyrant , be 
A Servant is , tho be came free. 

He immediately anfwered. 


* Another time fuing to 'Dionyfius in the be- No Servant is if he came free. 
half of his Friend, he would not hear him ; at 

laft he threw himfelf at his feet, and his Peti Dionyfius offering Plato a great fumm of Mo¬ 
on was granted ; for which being reprehended, ney, which he refufed : Ariftippus being at the 
Blame not me , faith he, but Dionyfius, whofc fame time in the Court of Dionyfius, faid, Dio- 
ears are in his feet. nyfius beftows his Liberality upon good grounds, 

i Dionyfius fhewed him three Courtezans, bid- to us who ask much, he giveth little, to Plato , 
ding him take his choice : he leading them all Who required?nothing, he offereth much. , 
three away, laid, Paris zoas punijhed for pre f Another time Helicon of Cyzicus , one of +. 
ferring one before the other two. “But, having Plato's Friends, having foretold an F.clipfe of the D ' 
brought them to the door, he difmift them, as Sun, which when it fell out accordingly, he 
ready to contemn as accept: whereupon Strata was much honoured for it: Ariftippus jelling 
(or as others Plato ) told him. Ton only can with other Philofophers, faid, he could foretel 
wear old Garments and Rags, for which likewife a ftranger thing: they demanding what it was: 
they admired him that he would wear a thread- I Prognofticate, laith he, that Plato and Diony- 
bare , and a rich Milefian Cloak with equal de- fius will ere long be at variance, and fo it hap- 
corum, accommodating himfelf to both. ned. 

When Dionyfius did fpit upon him, he took 

it patiently : for which being reproved, I'ifh- -—— ------ 

ermen /aid be, fuffertbemjehe to be wet all over CHAP. VI. 

that they may catch [ KtiCim ]] a Gudgeon, ana 

Jhall I be troubled at a little Spittle, who tnean to pj ls Emulators. 

=. take * ptiinr ? * 


“! 5 ‘°jv fignifieth a Filh like a Gudgeon, and fUii- | r was per h a ps the occafion, for which 

it: as I find in a M S. Lexicon communicated by my learn- , J i . „ -,.o. .u„Du'i r t. 

• John tearfm, o ni e cn&-, pMv®- o iyju< ; and he was maligned by the reft of the Philofophers, 

5 (read p^h©-) ^wirAiiir/©-xagiV, amongft whom was, ' ■ 

Athens:,s, deipn. -. to. 3[ en ophon, who out of ill will to hitn, pub- * Lmt - 

lifhed the t difeourfe between him and Socrates 1™”"°' 
f He begged Money of Dionyfius, who faid about Pleafure. '' *' 

to him, you told me a wife man wanted no- . f Plato likewife, through the fame difaffe-1 Lmt 
thing: give me, and we will talk of this after- Orion tacitly reprehends him, in Pb.edone, for 
ward. When Dionyfius had given it him. Now, being in JEgina at the time of Socrates his . 
faith he, you fee 1 do not want. Death, t Plato being in Dionyfius his Court, 

By this complaifance he gained fo much upon when he was there, reproved his fumptuous 
Dionyfius, that he had a greater efteem for him life : Whereupon Ariftippus asked him, whe- 
than all the reft of the Philofophers, tho’ fome- ther he thought Dionyfius a good Man or not: 
times he fpoke fo freely to Dionyfius , that he Plato affirmed, he thought him good: Yet he, 
incurr’d his difpleafure. reply’d Ariftippus, liveth much more funiptu- 

* To Dionyfius asking why Philofophers oufly -, therefore it is not incompatible with 
haunted the Gates of Rich Men, but Rich Men goodnels. 

not vhofe of Philofophers : Becaufe, faith he, t Phndo likewife Teamed to deride him, de-1 Lmt 
the one knows what he wants, the other not manding who it was that fmell’d fo ftrong of 
+ To Dionyfius, urging him to treat of Phi- Unguents: It is I, unhappy Man that I am, an- 
lofophy: It is ridiculous, faith he, if you learn fwered Ariftippus, and the Perfian King, who is 
of me what it is, to teach me when it Should be more unhappy than I. But as other things are 
Said. Whereat Dionyfius difpleafed, bad him not the worle for this, neither is a Man. * A* Lm 
take the lowed place, which he did quietly. Curie on thole effeminate Perfons who brought tWc 
faying, Ton have a mind to make this Scat more a Scandal upon lo good a thing. P 0 ' c,e 

ipn. Honourable. * The next day the Tyrant asked t JEfchines alfo and he were fometimes at t Laa 
Hi- him him what he thought of that place wherein difference .- Once, after fome falling out be- 
he then fate, in refpeU of that wherein he fate twixt them, Ariftippus faid to him, ft)all we 
fhe night before ? He aniwered, they were a- not be Friends, (hall we not give over Fool- 
like to him : today, faith he, becaufe I left it, ing? Or, do you expect fome Body fhould 
it is contemned, what yefterday was efteemed kick us into kindnefs ? Willingly, anfwered 
the moft Honourable, that where I fit to day JEfchines. Now, faith Ariftippus, remember, 
efteemed moft honourable, which yefterday, that though I am the Elder, yet I yielded firft. 
without me was, was accounted the loweft. JEfchines reply’d, and juftly, for you ate better 
than I; I begun the enmity,you the reconcilement 
* Plutarch 


1 f ~T x HIS favour which he found with Diony- 
I X fius, was perhaps the occafion, for which 
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AKisTIPPVSi 


f SocMth* 
t;l- 9- „ 

* Ironically 
anfwcring a 


hil’. * Plutarch relates ir thus ; being fallen out with j 
JEfchines, he met one wlw asked him. Where 
is now your old P>7<r/7fly7.vp, Ariflippus ? Il is ajleep , 
faith he ; but 1 will awake it : and going ftraight 
to EJchines, Am I jo unhappy , laith he, andfo 
inconjiderable in your cjlenn, <2r »or to deferve 
Corrcuion ? JEjchines anfwered. It is nothing 
fl range , that exceeding by Nature in all things , 
you Jhould'jirfl know what is jit to be done. 

Antifthenes is to be numbred alfd amongll 
thole, who were difplealed -at his manner of 
Life, as appeareth by an Epiftle of his. to that 
effeEt, extant amongft the Socratick Epiflles,: 
to which Ariflippus returned this' Anlwer. 

f Ariflippus to Antifthenes. 


\TT£ 'areJixVMpyusptnbappp beyondmeafu. 
VV how can we be otherwife , living with , 


of Aimjlhcnss. Tyrant, daily eating and, drinking delicioufly,per- \ 
fumed with cboieefi Unguents,attircd in rich loofe. 
Garments brought from Tarentum.- And notte will\ 
deliver me from the cruelty of T>ionyiins,who de¬ 
tains mejiotas arudeperfonfut one that is verft 
in Socratick 'learning -, jupplying me (as I faid.) 
with Meat, Unguents, Garments, and the like ; 
fearing neither the Judgments of Gods nor Men. 
And now the t misfortune is much increafed -, 
He hath bcjlowed. on me three Sicilian Virgins of 
extraordinary beauty, and many. Utenftls of Sil¬ 
ver 5 and when this Man will give over doing 
fuel) things I know not, you do well therefore to 
be concerned for the mifcries of others.-, in the 
requital whereof I rejoice in your happinefs, and 
return you thanks ; Farewel. . 

The Figs which you have,lay up againft winter, 
and ibeCretm mealfor tbefe things feem to be bet- 
Ji„ radin* te j than \ riches-, wajh and drink of the fountain 
W/aflus ° 0/Enneacrunus;«HW 1 he fame Garment in winter 
uiftcad of as infummer,and thatfor did,as becomes a free per- 

yfykoc, atJbn living wider the Athenian Democracyc/L for 
Krd of me -> 1 k»en as foon as I came into the City and I- 
the followiagj (landgovern’d by a Monarch, IJhouldfujfcr thofe 
Epiftle, ilfi ills ofwbichyou write to me-JNow the Syrayufians, 
yjmijy, Agr;gentines,Geloans,rtW t he reji of the Sicilians 
•Stei point? compaffionately admire me-, but \for my madnefs 
X yjam, coming inconfiderately to thefe unfeemly things, I 

end rad V uv wijh this curfe to fall upon me, that Imay never 
fl hfiler be quit oftheje evils-, * becaufe being of years of 
d feretion, andpretending to wifdom, I would not 
i ridiculous ’ undergo hunger and cold, nor contemngloty, nor 
md acute wear a long beard ; I will fend you fome great 
l? B I h t0 . r white Lupines to eat, after you have aided.. Hercu- 
%nifelTco ^ es t0 the Boys of which things it is reported 
on a you efteem it not abfurd to difeourfe and write : 
ing with ad- But f any man Jhotddfpeak of Lupines to Dio- 
iHUsnot n y fius ’ 1 think it were again ft the rules, of Ty- 
. opcr'to" 0 ' Tan >iy : Of the reft,go and difeourfe with Simon 
| Companion, the Leather-dreJJ'er, than whom you efleem nothing 
sd , fat mqre wife-, for I am not allowed familiarity with 
% la * 'Artificers,becaufe I live under obedience to others. \ 

Notwithftanding this-jarring betwixt them, | 
*p: Ariftjppus was nothing backward in employing j 

5- the Intercft he had at Court, for fome friends ’ 

of Antifthenes, topreferve them from death; 
as this Letter of his to Antifthenes doth ma¬ 
le e- nifeft. 

1 T The Locrian_y«Mt£ Men ofwhom you write to 
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I ', will be fet at liberty .neither put to death, . 

fined, though they were very near death. ■ Lei fcc ' ms K 
not Antifthenes know I have faved bis Friends, 
for he loves not to convcrfc with Tyr nits, thismw 
but with Meatmen and Vilfnailers, heb as /iv/nieully. 
Meat and Drink at Athens without fraud, and%f lv i L< 
[fuch as fell thick Cloalhs in cold weather, and* 1 ™' 
\fitch esjcrvefl Simon, thefe are not Riches. 

Diogenes followed the example of his Mallet 
Antifthenes in deriding Ariflippus* calling him # 
the Court-Spaniel. As Arijlipus pallid by, Dio- Ljcrt; 
\genrs bulled about walhing Herbs, called to him, 
laying ,//"yott bad learned to do thusyou needed dot 
have followed the Courts of Princes ; and you, laid 
he, if youhadknown hew to convcrfc with Men, 
needed not to have wafted Herbs ; thus exprefled 
by t Horace. 


Epift.r. r 


Diog. 


On herbs if Ariflippus could have din’d. 
The Company of Kings be had declin’d. 


Arift. He who derides me, had he wit to nfe 

The Company of Kings,wouldherbs refufe „ 

I mine own jefter ; thou the Peoples art. 

My choice is of the better, nobler part, 

I by a King maintain’d, on Horfeback ride , 

Thou by the meaneft people art fupply’d, 

Than thofe that do maintain thee thou art lefs -, 
let to want nothing vainly doji profefs. 

* Theodoras in his Book of Sefls, reproached • uat. 
Ariflippus , and Alexis the Comtek Poet, in t At hen. Drip, 
his Galatea bringeth in a Servant fpeaking thus '-V 
of one of Ms Diiciples 

'My Mafier young on Rhetorick firft intent. 

Next to Philofophy his Study bent -. 

A Cyrenacan liv’d at Athens then. 

Nam’d Ariflippus, juft/y jirjt of Men, 

Efteem’d for fubtlety and Luxury, 

A Talent him my Mafier gave to be 
His Scholar, but of Arts he none zoos taught. 

Save only Cookery ■, that away he brought. 


CHAR VI. 

His Apothegms. 

O F Apothegms (in * which kind he was con-. s 
ceivedtohave an acutenefs beyond all the 
other Philofophers,) thefe areremembred. 

+ He once gave fifty drachins for a Patridge,t 1 
for which being reproved by.another; you would 
have given a Penyfor /7,faith he,which the other 
granting; fo much, faith he, are fifty drachms 
to me. i 

Being demanded what was the greateft be¬ 
nefit he had received by Philofophy ; he an¬ 
fwered , To converfe freely with all Aten. 

Being reproached for living high ; if A'lagni- 
\ fee nee were a 5/»,faith he, it would noi be pra- 
ttifed upon days of Fefiival to the Gods . 

To one who asked wherein Philofophers 
excelled other Men ; Though all Laws were a- 
bolijhed, faith he, we Jhould lead the fame Lives. 

Being demanded how the Learned differ from 
, the unlearned, he anfwered, as Horfes ttnbackt 
'■ from fuch as are well man-aged. 

Going into the houfe of a Courtezan,a young 
Man of the Company blufhed, to whom he 
v s ' .. faid,- 
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Part. IV. 


1 i6ill not with a formal Robe di/grace, 

' Aly felfc who am a Man of manly Race. 


But Ariftippus took it, and beginning to Dance, 




mirthful Feall 
nocleft Breaft. 


* Laert. * Another time fuing to Dionyfius in the be¬ 

half of his Friend, he would not hear him ; at 
laft he threw himfelf at his feet, and his Peti 
on was granted ; for which being reprehended. 
Blame not me, faith he, but Dionyfius, wlxftc 
ears are in his feet. 

isot. | 'Dionyfius (hewed him three Courtezans, bid¬ 
ding him take his choice : he leading them all 
three away, laid, Paris was punijhed for pre 
fcrring one before the other two. • But, having 
brought them to the door, he difinilt them, as I 
ready to contemn as accept: whereupon Strata I 
(or as others Plato) told him. Ton only can' 
wear old Garments and Rags, for which likewife 
they admired him that he would wear a thread¬ 
bare , and a rich Milefian Cloak with equal de¬ 
corum, accommodating himlelf to both. 

When Dionyfius did l'pit upon him, he took 
it patiently : for which being reproved, Ytfh 
ermen (aid he, /iifferthenje/ve to beioet all over 
that they may catch £ xcieiov ]] a Gudgeon, an 
Jhall I be troubled, at a little Spittle, who mean t 
f Which be. ta ke * Qntrov ? 
ing pronoun¬ 
ced is equivocal ; for, (ihiv©- fignifierh a Fifli like a Gudgeon, and ( 3 ai 
vo©- a Tyrant : as I find in a M S. Lexicon communicated by my learn 
ed friend Mr.flm tsHn,®- i Tv e °vv@-, i 'i X Ki ; an 

**-*&**< 

t Laert. f He begged Money of Dionyfius, who Paid I 

to him, you told me a wile man wanted no¬ 
thing: give me, and we will talk of this after¬ 
ward. When Dionyfius had given it him. Now, 
faith he, you fee 1 do not want. 

By this complaifance he gained fo much uj 

Dionyfius, that he had a greater elteem for 1. 

than all the reft of the Philofophers, tho’ fome- 
times he fpoke fo freely to Dionyfius, that he 
incurr’d his difpleafure. 

f lMrt , * To Dionyfius asking why Philofophers I 

haunted the Gates of Rich Men, but Rich Men 
not vhofe of Philofophers : Becaule, faith he, 
the one knows what he wants, the other not 
, h , r t To Dionyfius, urging him to treat of Phi- 
f " lofcphy: It is ridiculous , faith he, if you learn 

of me what it is, to teach me when it Jhould be' 
Jaid. Whereat Dionyfius difplealed, bad him 
take the lowed place, which he did quietly, 
laying. Ton have a mind to make this Scat more 
■f a then, dcipn. Honourable. * The next day the Tyrant asked 
ji. citing He- him him what he thought of that place wherein 
Pfunder. j ie then fate, in reipeft of that wherein he late | 

the night before > He anlwered, they were 
like to him -. to day, faith he, becaufel left , 
it is contemned, what yefterday was efteemed 
the molt Honourable, that where I fit to day 
efteemed molt honourable, which yefterday, 
without me was, was accounted the loweft. 


+ Being asked why Dionyfius fell out with t 
him, he anfwered, tor the fame reafon he fal- 
leth out with others. 

Dionyfius ’s faying, (out of Sophocles as Flu- • Laert. 
torch affirms, who afcribes this to Zeno.) 

Who e'er goes to a Tyrant, be 
A Servant is, the he came free. 

He immediately anfwered, 

No Servant is if be came free. 

Dionyfius offering Plato a great fumm of Mo¬ 
ney, which he refuted: Ariftippus being at the 
fame time in the Court of Dionyfius, faid, Dio¬ 
nyfius beftows his Liberality upon good grounds, 
to us who ask much, he giveth little, to Plato, 

Who requiretfi*nothing, he offereth much. ,, 

t Another time helicon of Cysicus, one of + x 

Plato's Friends, having foretold an Eclipfe of the Dm ‘ 
Sun, which when it fell out accordingly, he 
was much honoured for it: Ariftippus jetting 
with other Philofophers, faid, he could loretel 
* ftranger thing: they demanding what it was: 

_ Prognofticate, faith he, that Plato and Diony¬ 
fius will ere long be ac variance, and lo it hap- 
ned. 


CHAP. VI. 
His JEmulators. 


T HIS favour which he found with Diony¬ 
fius, was perhaps the occafion, for which 
he was maligned by the reft of the Philofophers, 
amongft whom was, ,J 

* Xenophon, who out of ill will to him, pub- * Laert. 
lifhed the + difeourfe between him and Socrates t Mnmrah, 
about Pleafure. 

. + Plato likewife, through the fame difaffe-1 Laert 
ftion tacitly reprehends him, in Pkedone, for 
being in JEgina at the time of Socrates his 
Death, t Plato being in Dionyfius his Court,* Laat ' 
when he was there, reproved his fumptuous 
life : Whereupon Ariftippus asked him, whe¬ 
ther he thought Dionyfius a good Man or not: 

Plato affirmed, he thought him good: Yet he, 
reply’d Ariftippus, liveth much more fumptu- 
oufly -, therefore it is not incompatible with 
goodnels. 

t Phado likewife feemed to deride him, de-1 Laat, 
manding who it was that fmell’d fo ftrong of 
Unguents: It is I, unhappy Man that I am, an¬ 
fwered Ariftippus, and the Perfian King, who is 
—-e unhappy than I. But as other things are 

the worle for this, neither is a Man. * A * Laert. 
Curie on thofe effeminate Perfons who brought t semc.de ter.:- 
Scandal upon fo good a thing. Ac. clem. ale*. 

t JEJ'chines alio and he were fometimes at t Laat. 
ifference.- Once, after fome falling out be¬ 
twixt them, Ariftippus faid to him, (hall we 
not be Friends, '(hall we not give over Fool¬ 
ing? Or, do you expect fome Body (hould 
kick us into kindnefs ? Willingly, anfwered. 

JEfcbincs. Now, faith Ariftippus, remember, 
that though I am the Elder, yet I yielded firft. 

JEfchines reply’d, and jultly, for you are better 
than I -, I begun the enmity,you the reconcilement • 

* Plutarch 


Part 


IV. , 


A R l hi T IP P ZJ S- 


<iib. *P/ntarcb relates it thus; being fallen out i 
JEJ'chincs, he met one who asked him, Where 
Is novo your old Fricndjhip, Arili i p p us ? It is afleep, 
faith he ; hut I will awake it : and going ftraighr j 
to EJ'chines , Am I Jo unhappy, iiiith he, andfo 
inconftder.ible in your cjieem , as jiot to dejerve 
Qv-rerficn ? JEjcbines anfwered. It is nothin* 
jtrange, that exceeding by Nature in all things , 
you Jhould'firfl know what is Jit to be done. 

Antifthencs is to be numbied alio amongfl 
thofe, who were difpleaied at his manner of 
Lite, as appeareth by an Epiflle of his. to that 
effe£b, extant amongft the Socratick EpifUes, 
to which Ariftippus returned this Anlwer. 

t Ariftippus to Antifthenes. 
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. ironically 
anfwcrmg a 
former letter 


. ._ . . how can we be other wife, living with 

of Miflltcncst Tyrant, daily eating and drinking delicioufty,{>er-\ 
fumed with choiceft Ungucnts,attircd in rich looje] 
Garments brought from Tarentum.- And nonewillX 
deliver me from the cruelty of Dionyfius,te/We- 
tains me,not as arude perfonfut one that is vcrft\ 
in Socratick 'learning -, J applying me (as I/aid ) ] 
with Meat, Unguents, Garments , and the like ; 
fearing neither the'judgments of Gods nor Men. 
And now the > misfortune is much incrcafed 
He hath bejlowed on me three Sicilian Vis-gins of\ 
extraordinary beauty, and many. Uten/i/s of Sil -' 
ver ; and when this Man will give over doing 
fuch things I know not, you do well therefore 
be concerned for the mifcrics of others. -, in t. 
requital whereof I rejoice in your happinefs, and\ 
return you thanks ; Farewcl. 

The Figs which you have,lay up againji winter, 
andibeCietm meal-,for thrfe things feem to be bet- 
Lilor Sin * ter t ^ an + r ’ c ^ es .i wa fl 3 and - drink of the fountain 
' » ° ofEmea.cra.rms-,wcar the fame Garment in winter' 

. — as inJitmmer,and thatford id,as becomes a free per- 

‘AA°t’A f on ~‘ V!n S under the Athenian Democracy A.r/2v 
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\ will be fet at libes . f .,. .... _ 

I fined, though they were very near death. 1., /feenis to be 
\nct Anrillliuies know I have fused his Friends, -°and 

I If he loves not to conver/i - with Tyrants' timmcancirc- 
ilh Mcahucit and Villual/ery, fuels as /?;/meetly. 

'■ and Drink at Athens without fraud, ar.dXf 1 ": u ' Jt!lcr - 
[fuels as feU thick Cloaths in cold weather, a.A d cr ' 

[fuch r.sjcrve + Simon, the.fe are not Rubes. 

Diogenes lolbv.ved the example of his Mailer 
Ani/ltheucs in deriding Ariftippusf calling him 
the Court Spaniel. As Arijlinus pa [Ed hv, Dio-' LJcrr ' 

\ genes bulled about waihing Herbs, called ’to him, 
lay ing. If yon had learned to do thus you needed not 
have followed the Courts of Princes -, and you fud 
he, if you had known hew toconvcrfe ton h Men, 
needed not to have waf/sedHerbs ; thus exprefled 
by t Horace. ‘ _ tEpift.t. ttfi 

Diog. On herbs if Ariftippus could have din'd , 

The Company of Kings he had declin’d, 

Ariffi. He who derides me, had he wit to ufe 

The Company ofKings,-,would herbs ref ufe. 

I mine own Jefier ; thou the Peoples art. 

My choice is of the better, nobler part, 

I by a. King maintain'd, on Horfeback ride, 

Thou by the meanefi people art fupply'd. 

Than thofe that do maintain thee thou art left -, 

Let to want nothing vainly doji profefs. 

* Theodor us in his Book of Seels, reproached. utot. 
Ariftippus, and Alexis the Comick Poet, in t Atben.Dcip., 
his Galatea bringeth in a Servant ipsaking thus Ia - 
of one of Ms Difciples j 

'My Mafier young on Rbctorick firft intent. 

Next to Philofoplsy his Study bent -. 


•e,l knew as foon as I came into the City and I- 


jthe following govern'd by a Monarch, IJIsouldfujfcr thofe 
Epiftle, alj} ills of which you write to me-fNow the Syrayufians, 
Agrjgentines,Geloans,<OTt/ t he reft of the Sicilians 
, * compajjbnately admire me-, but t for my madnefs 
[at ycPsm, ln coming inconjiderately to thefeunfeemlythings,l\ 
land rca<^ no wijh this curje to fall, upon me , that I may never l 
iJ'i 1 moOV7k be quit of theje evils-, * becaufe being of years of\ 
ftTvurice-diferetion, and pretending to wifdom, I would not f 
idiculous ' undergo hunger and cold, nor contemn gloty, 
d acute wear a long beard-, l will fend you fame great' 
>, tor white Lupines to eat,after you have ailed Hercu- 
...blAmk ir l es to the Boys of which things it is reported 
you eftcem it not abfurd to difeourfe and write : 
id- But if any man JhouldJpeak of Lupines to Dio- 
v nyfius, 1 think it were againji the rules . of Ty- 
’ r my;. Of the reft, go and difeourfe wit!} Simon 


. —. j, , . -j---»inothing 

! t r s ( mgre wife -, for I am not allowed familiarity with 

Art ijicersfccaitfe I live under obedience to others, j 
Notwirhlianding this jarring betwixt them, 
Ariftippus was nothing backward in employing 
the Intereft he had at Court, for fome friends 
of Antifthenes, topreferve them from death 5 
as this Letter of his to Antifthenes doth 
nifell. 

t The Locrian_)v«;«j Men ofwhom you wr 


A Cyren.tan liv'd at Athens then. 

Nam'd Ariftippus,;///?/)' JirJl of Men, 
EJlcem'd for fubtlcty and Luxury, 

A Talent hint my Majler gave lobe 
His Scholar, but of Arts he none ions taught, 
Save only Cookery 5 that away he brought. 


CHAP. Vf. 

His Apothegms. 

O F Apothegms (in * which kind he was con-. Snil. 

ceivedtohave an acutenefs beyond all the 
other Philofophers,) tlrefe are remembred. 

t He once gave fifty drachms for a Patridge, t Laa C 
for which being reproved by another; you would 
have given a Penyfor />,faith he,which the other 
granting; fo mttej), faith lie, are ffty drachms 
to me. 1 

Being demanded what was the greatell be¬ 
nefit he had received by Philol'ophy ; he an- 
Iwered , To converfe freely with all Alen. 

Being reproached for living high =, it'Magni- 
\ficence were a Sbyjaith he, it would mi be pra- 
liifed upon days of fejhval to the Gods. 

To one who asked wherein Philofophers 
excelled other Men ; Though all Laws were a- 
bolijhed .faith he, we Jhould lead the fame Lives. 

Being demanded how the Learned differ from 
,, the unlearned, he anfwered, as Horj'es unbackt 
l- ' from fuel) as are well managed. 

! Going into the houfe of a Courtezan,a young 
'0 j Man of the Company blufhed, to whom he 
* \ S' faid. 
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faid,ft is not ill to go infiut not to be able to come 

To one who defired him to reiblve a Rid¬ 
dle, Thou fool, faith he, why zvouldft thou have 
me refolve that which unrefolvedfinds us fuch 
entertainment ? s 

He faid, it is better to be a Beggar than •un¬ 
learned^ for one wants only Riches, the other Hu¬ 
manity. 

Being reviled, he went aloof off; he that 
reviled, asked why he fled ; Becaufe faith he,*o 
/peak ill is in yourpower,nct to heark in mine. 

One faying, he law Philofophers at the gates 
of rich Men,and Phyflciansjmth he, at the gates! 
of the Sick ; but no Man would for that reafon 
choofe to be fick rather than a Phyfician. ' 

To one who boafted he learned much ; Ar 
they, faith he, who eat and exercife much, are f 
not better than thofe who eat only to fatkfie Na-' 
tare, neither are they Learned who make large , 
but profitable CollcRions. 

An Oratour pleading for him, and gaining! 
the Caufe, asked him, What are you the better 
for Socrates ? So much , laith he, as that I make 
goodthofe things which you alledged in my defence. I 

Heinftructei his Daughter Arete to contemn 
all that is too much. 

To one who demanded what hjg Son would 
be the better for Learning * If in nothing elfe, 
in this, laith he, that in the Theatre one ft one ! 
Shall not Jit upon another. 

Of one who would have preferred his Son to 
him, he demanded 500 Drachms, For fo much ,, 
laith the other, I can buy a Slave j Do fo , an- i 
t Plut.dc putt. fwered he, and then you will have two ft your <S<w,j 
‘due. and him you buy.) 

He faid he took money of his friends, _ 

make ufe of it himfeif, but to let them know 
the right ufe of it. 

Being reproached for entertaining an Oratour 
to plead, his Caule; and when 1 wo 
faith he,-1 hire a Cook. 

■ To one who-boafted of his lwimming. Are! 
not you ajhamed ' faith he, to glory in the proper¬ 
ty of a Dolphin. 

Being demanded wherein the Learned differ’d 
from the Unlearn’d Send them naked to ftr—- 
gers, faith he, and you Jhallfee. 

To one who boafted he could drink much 
without being drunk; So,-faith he, can a Alu/e. 

Being blam’d that he took Money being j 
the Dilciple of Socrates, and juftly, laith he. 
For Socrates, when they fent him Wheat and\ 
Wine,took a little for his prefent ufe, and fent' 
back the reji,the chief of all the Athenians were bis\ 
Purvey or s~mine Eutichy des,it mercenary Servant. I 

Being reprov’d by Plato for buying a great 
quantity of Fifh They cojl nte, faith he, but an' 
Obolus,would not you have givenjo much for them} 
To which Plato aflenting, It is not that I am 
prof ufe then, faith he, but thatyou are covetous. 

Simon Pander to Dionyjius ; a Phrygian ; a 
Man of ill conditions , brought him to his 
houfe paved curiouily with marble ; Ariftip- 
pus fpits in his face, whereat the other growing, 
angry, I could not /zW,faith he, a jitter place. 

Being demanded how Socrates died; airl 
would wijh to do, faith he. ! 

Polyxenus theSophiftcomingtohis houfe,and 
feeing there Women and a great feaft, reproved 


him. Ariftippus gave him way, and after a little * 

paufe,toi// you dine with me, faith he ? whereto he 
conlentingd ilhy 'then, continues h efloyou reprove 
j > Tis not the ft aft.but the coft which you con- 

His Servant being upon a Journey, weary with 
carrying of Money ; Throw away, ill it h h e,what 
~ much,and carry as much as you can. 
t He bad bis jlaves away his Aloney throw, t ftor.it. s.:t, 

I Becaufe ore-charged with weight they event too flow. 2 - 3 - 
j * Being at Sea, and underftanding the own- * 
lers of the Veffel were Pyrates, he took his*A wm. *' 
Money and counted it, then let it fall into the 
Sea, as unwillingly, and fighed : Some affirm, 
that he laid. It is better thefe Perijh for Ari¬ 
ftippus, than Ariftippus for them. 

, He reproved Men for looking upon Goods ex- 
\pofed to fale, and taking no care to furni/h their 
Minds-, others aferibe this to Diogenes. 

Living in Aft a, he was feized by Antapberncsl 
! the King’s Lieutenant, whereupon one faying 
to him, and where Is now /your confidence ? 

When, faid he,you fool, (hould I,be confident, 
if not now, when I (hall meetWithtAntipbernes. 

Thofe who forlbok Philolophy, to apply 
themfelves to Mechanical Sciences, he compar’d 
to the Suitors o/Penelope, they could get the good 
wills of Melantho, Polydora, and others of the 
Servants, but could not obtain "the Mill refs in . 
marriage. Not unlike is that of Arijlo, who faid 
that TJlyJfes, when he went to Hell, law all the 
Dead, and fpoke to them, but could hot come 
lo much as to the Sight of the Qpeen. 

Being demanded whatBoys ought to learn 5 
That, laith he, which they ought to prallife 
when they are Men. 

To one who accufed him for going from So¬ 
crates to Dionyjius : To Socrates, laith he,‘ I 
went for Education ; to Dionyjius for 

sratS'ta^ Recreation. 

To a Courtezan who told him ffie was with 
Child by him : You know that no mere, faid he, 
than ifpajjing through a BuJh,you Jhould fly this 
Thorn pricked you. 

To one who blamed him, that he took Mo¬ 
ney of Dionyjius, Plato a Book ; he anfwer’d, 

T want Aloney, Plato Books. 

t Having loft a great Farm, he faid to one, t pl„t. It 
who feemed exceflively to Compaflionate his tr.mq. Am, 
lols, Ton have but one field, I have three left ■ 
why Jhould not I rather grieve for you ? It is mad- 
neft (adds Plutarch) to lament for what is loft, 
and not -rejoice for what is left. 

* When one told him, the Land is loft for. stib.Etf 
your fake ; Better, faith he, is it that the Land 
fie loft for me, than I jor the Land. 

t Seeing one angry vent his Paffion in words; f Stot. M 

it us not, laith he, fait tvords to our anger,but 99- 
appeafe our anger with words. 

ft Seeing a little Woman exceeding fair ; T bis ’ Sub. Bib. 
laith he, is a little Evil, but a great Beauty: I28 - 
They who invert thefe words, and read, a lit- 
j tie fair one, but great evil, miftake the mean¬ 
ing of Ariftippus, who plays upon, that ordinary 
Saying, applying the inverfion to his own luxu¬ 
rious humour. 


t To one,who demanded his advice whether. f 
he (hould Marry or no : He faid no. If y011,25. 
take a fair Wife, faith he, fine will be common , if 
[foul, a fury. *H«s 



CHAP. IX. 


Part IV. 


* He ufed to advife young Men to carry fuel; 
ProviJion,as in a Ship-wrack they might fa ' 
way withal. 

t As a Shooe that is too big is unfit for ufe,/o\ 
is a-great eft ate -, the bignefs of the Shooe trou-l 
bles the wearer ; Wealth may be ufed upon 
■ fion either wholly, or in parr. 


ARIST1PPZJS ,, 


C I-I A P. VIII. 

His Writings. 

:? QOme affirm (of whom is Soficratcs) that lie j 
O wrote nothing at all : others that he wrote, 
The Libyan Hifiory , three Books dedicated to 
Dionyfuis. ; 

Dialogues twenty fivefor rather twenty three; 
For the number feems corrupt) in one Book; 
fome in the At tick Dialctt, others in the Dorick: 
their Titles thele: r. Artalrazus. 2. To thejhip- 
wrackt. 3. To Exiles. 4 /To ,1 poor man. 5 /To Lais. 
6.To Torus. y.To Lais concerning aLovking-g/af. 
8 .Hern/ias.p.Tbc Dream. 1 o .To the Cup-bearer, r x. 
Philomelas. 12.T0Servants. 13.T a thofe who repro¬ 
ved him for ufing old wine,and common Women, r 4. 
To thofe who reproved him forfcafling. 15 .An epi- 
file to Arete. 16.To the Olympic!: excrcifei — J 
f A chria is a Interrogation. 18. Another interrogation. 
fiiortconime- .Chria to Dionylius. 20. Another on an In, 
monition, ; Another on DionyRus’s Daughter. 22.To 
aptly relating conceived hiinfclf dijhonourcd. 23 .To 0 
sffionof ibme endeavoured to give advice. 


XTAving lived long with Dhnrftns, at lafi 
JL-B- his Daughter Arete lent to him. to defire 
him that he would come to Cyrctte to her to 
order her Afxairs s For,that fire'was in d tngc-r oV 
oppreflion by the Magiltrates. Ari/liptwTlmc 
upon took leave oF Dionyfius, and being on his 
Voyage, tell Sick bv the wav, and was forced to 
put in at Ltp.ua, an JF.cli.tn llland, wheie lie 
dyed, as may be gathered iron this I nUtl-■ 
which he then lent to his Daughter. 

t Ariftippus to * Aiete- f ■ 

V- 

„ , _ by Telcus, wherein eon ? 5 

JL defirc me to make a/lpoQiblc hajle to Cyrene 
H-caufe your bnfinefs with 'the Frejclls goeth net 


fame Nature. 


efe (vi^.m Dhnyfmis Daughter) Voflius inferts amongft die Grcd-l 
if that were Hiftorical, it is likely this to Dionyfuis was of the I 


I Received you 
defirc 

10 your Alt/ij.find your Husband is "unfit il t 

vour domcflick afiairsfiy rcafon rj' his bafbfnlncjs, 
and being accttftomcd to a retired life remote from 
tltcpublick.Whercfireasfoon.it l set leave of Di- 
ouyhus, J fail'd towards you, and being upon mu 
journey fell fick by the way at Lipara, where rb'c 
friends o/Sonicus provide carefully for me, with 
Juch humanity,as is needful for one near death. As 
for your demand, what refpett you Could pivc 
thrfewhoml manumijed, 'who prof c/s they%C,l 
never defcrt Arillippus wbilft they have 
Strength -, but, cvcrjcrvc him and you-, trull 
them in all things , tiny have learned from 
me not to be f life. Lor your felf, I. advife 
you to apply your fe/f to the Magi.Urates, winch 
cottnfelwill profit you, if you ajfcttiwl rather / 


Excrcitations fix Books; 

* Of Pleafure mentioned by Laertius in the 
LiFe oF Epicurus. 

Of Phifiology , Out oF which Lacrti 
that Pythagoras was fo named, bccaufe beJpake 
■ no lejs truth than Pythius. 

Of the Luxury ofthe Antientsfoxxt Books,con¬ 
taining examples oF thole who indulged to 

.love and pleafure; as, the love oF + Empedocles 

fyi- to Paufanias, in the firft Book •, oF Crate a to her 
An flat. Son Pcriandcr, oF Ariflotle to the Concubine of 
Her mi as in the fourth,of Socrates to Alcibiadcs, 

Xenophon to Clincas, Plato to After, Xenocr 
xaPtolemo. But, thefe latter inftances fliew, 
that thele Books were not writ by this Ariflip- 
pus. 

Epift/es, four are extant under his name, ... 
the Socratick Collection, put forth by Leo Al- 
latius. 

' Socion and Panstim reckon his Treatifeslw l/y^u'^'Zfel DatighZ, iZu/eoft 


thus. 

Of Difcipline. 

Of Vert tie, an Exhortation. 
Artabazus. 

The Shipwrackt. 

The Baniflfd. 

Exercitations fix. 

Chria three. 

To Lais. 

To Porus. 

Of Fortune.' 


have muchi'ou will live nwjl at cafe,if you contain: 
cxccfs-, for,they cannot be fo 11 njuft as to leave you 
in want. Ton have two Orchards left fujficic/n to 


ainyouplentjullyiand that p Ku .jj,<„, 
nicia,// alone left you,were.Jitffictcnt to fupplyyou 
fully. I do not counfclyou to iteglefffmallthings ; 

I butjwt to be troubled forJw all things.fince vexa- 
uon is not good cvcnjcr great. If when l am dead, 
me want my advice for the education of young A- 
iltippus.^tf to Athens, and above all, efleem Xan- 
tippe, i/WMyrto, who have often fpbkc to me <" 
bring you to the Eleufinian Feftiva/s. Whi!ft ; 


lead this plea fain life with thcfe,lct the Cyrenzan 
Prof cits beat unjujl as they pleafe , in your natu¬ 
ral f endthey cannot prejudiceyou.Endeavour to t Pleafure, 
live with Xantippe andMyito,asldidhcrctoforc 
■with Socxa.t£s,compofmgyour felf to their Con- 
verfation ; for , Pride ts not proper in that place, 
if Y Tyrocles, the Son of Socrates ,lived with * Leo Aliatms 
\me at Megara, come to Cyrene, it will be well reads Lampn- 
done tofupply him, and to refpett a ’ 

Son. If yon will not nttrfea Daughter, Decant cot ’ AA~r H 
the great trouble it gives you,fend for the Dough.},™™ was 
ter of Eubois, to whom you have heretofore ex- deid long be- 
\prcftfo much kininefs, and nanidafter my Alo- forc ; Sce L >le 
i ther,and I have alfo often called her my friend. g. s ° aKk - c,M P- 
bovc all, take care of little Arillippus, that he may * ' 
be worthy of us,and of Philqfophy :For this Heave 
him at his true Inheritance, the reft of his eftatc 
finds the Cyremran Magiftrates adverfaries. But 
you writ me not word that any offered to take that 
away from you. Rejoice dear Daughter, in the pof- 
JeJfion of thofe Riches which arcinyotir power and 
make yourfonpojfefs 'em likewife:! wi/b he were my 
Jon-fiut,being difapoihted of that hope,I depart with 
S 2 this ajf uranee. 
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faid ,It is not ill to go infiut not to be able to come 
out. 

To one who defired him to relolve a Rid¬ 
dle, Thou fool, laith he, why wouldjl thou have. 
me rcfolvc that which unrefolvedfinis us fuch] 
entertainment ? ^ 

• He faid, it is better to be a Beggar tban'un-' 
learned, for one wants only Riches , the other Hu¬ 
manity. 

Being reviled, he went aloof off-, he that 
reviled, asked why he fled ; Becaufe laith h efio 
Jpeak ill is in your power,not to hear is in mine. 

One faying, he law .Philolophers at the gates 
of rich Men ,and Phyficiansfshh he, at the gates 
of the Sick -, but no Man would for that reafon 
choofe to be fick rather than a Phyjician. 

To one who boafted he learned much ; As 
they , faith he, who eat and exercife much. are 
not better than thofe who eat only to fatisfie Na¬ 
ture, neither are they Learned who make large, 
but profitable Colie8ions. 

An Oratour pleading for him, and gaining 
the Caufe, asked him. What are you the better 
for Socrates ? So much, laith h e, as that I make 
good thofe things which you alledged in my defence. 

He inftruffted his Daughter Arete to contemn 
all that is too much. 

To one, who demanded what hjg Son would I 
be the better for Learning; If in nothing elfe,\ 
in ibis, faith he, that in the Theatre one Jlone\ 
Shall not Jit upon another. 

• Of one who would have preferred his Son to 

him, he demanded 500 Drachms, For fo much,] 
faith the other, lean buy a Slave j Do fo, an- 
i Plut. A pm. fwered he, and then you willhave two(Jyour Son, 
‘due. and him you buy.) 

He faid he took money of his friends, not to 
make ufe of it himlelf, but to let them know 
the right ufe of it. 

Being reproached for entertaining an Oratour | 
to plead his Caufe; and when I wot 
faith he, • I hire a Cook. 

- To one who-boafted of his Iwimming, Are 
■not you ajhamed', faith he, to glory in the proper¬ 
ty of a Dolphin. 

Being demanded wherein the Learned differ’d 
from the Ilnlearn’d; Send them naked to Jin 
gets, faith he, and you Jhallfee. 

To one who boafted he could drink much 
without being drunk ; So, faith he, can a Mule. 

Being blam’d that he took Money being; 

. the Dilciple of Socrates, and jujlly, laith he 
For Socrates, when they fent him Wheat and] 
Wine,took a little for his prefent ufe , and fent' 
back the rejl,the chief of all the Athenians were his 
Purvey ofsynine Eutichy des,<? mercenary Servant.' 

Being reprov’d by Plato for buying a great 
quantity of Filh ; They cojl me, faith he, but an 
Obolus,wouli not youhave givenfo much for them} 
To which Plato affenting. It is not that I am 
prof ufe then, faith he, but that you are covetous. 

Simon Pander to Dionyfius', a Phrygian ; a 
Man of ill conditions, brought him to his 
houfe paved curiouily with marble ; Arijlip- 
pus Ipits in his face, whereat the other growing, 
angry, I could not findfiaWahs, a fit ter place. - 

Being demanded how Socrates died; As Ij 
would wijh to do, laith he. 1 

Polyxenus the Sophift coming to his houle,and 
feeing there Women and a great feaft, reproved 


him. Ariftippus gave him way, and after a little ~ ' 
paule,w/// you dine with me, faith he ? whereto he 
xmlenting-JF/.iy i/w/z,continues h e doyou reprove 
ne } ’Tis not the feaftfiiitthe cojl which you con¬ 
demn. 

His Servant being upon a Journey, weary with 
carrying of Money ; Throw away, Ihith he,what 

too much,and carry as much as you can. 

+ He bad his Jlaves away his' Money throw, i u0r.1t. s.,t. 

Becaufe ore-charfd with weight they went too flow. 2; 3- 
Being at Sea, and underftanding the own- * L„„ t . 
ers of the. Vefiel were Pyrates, he took his deinvmt. 
Money and counted it; then let it fall into the 
Sea, as unwillingly, and fighed Some affirm, • 
that he laid. It is better thefe Perijh for Ari¬ 
ftippus, than Ariftippus for them. 

( He reproved Men for looking upon Goods ex- 
\pofed to fale, and taking no care to furnijh their 
Minds-, others afefibe this to Diogenes. 

Living in Aft a, he was leized by Antapherncs} 
the King’s Lieutenant, whereupon one faying 
to him, and where is now ^your confidence ? 

When, laid he,you fool, Ihould I.be confident, 
if not now, when I lhall meetwithi tintiphemes. 

Thole who forfook Philblopliy, to apply 
themfelves to Mechanical Sciences, he compar’d 
to the Suitors of Penelope, they could get the good 
wills of Melantho, Polydora, aqd others of the 
Servants, but could not obtain the JAiJlrefs in ■ 
marriage. Not unlike is that of Arifto,viho faid 
that t%7hr,.whenhe went to Hell, law all the 
Dead, and fpoke to them, but could not come 
lo much as to the Sight of the Queen. 

Being demanded what Boys ought to learn 3 
That, laith he, which they ought to praflife 
when they are Aden. 

To one-who acculed him for going from So¬ 
crates to Diohyjius ■: To Socratgs, faith he,* I 
went for naiJ'iik, Education ; to Dionyfius for 
■xo/cMis, Recreation. 

To a Courtezan who told him Ihe was with 
Child by him.- Ton know that no more , faid he, 
than ifpajfing through a BuJh,youJhouldftiy this 
Thorn pricked you. 

To one who blamed him, that he took Mo- 
ney of Dionyfius , Plato a Book ; he anfwer’d, 

I want Money, Plato Books. 

t Having loft a great Farm, he faid to one, t pt„t 
who feemed exceffively to Co'mpaffionate his tmj. 
lols, Tou have but one field, I have three left i 
whyfhould not I rather grieve for you ? It is mad- 
nels ("adds Plutarch ) to lament for what is loft,. 

- d not -rejoice for what is left. 

* When one told him, the Land is loft for. stil.Ethfi 
\ your fake ; Better , faith he, is it that the Land 

be lojl for me, than 1 for the Land. 

t Seeing one angry vent his Palfion in words; t sub. Ft. 
Let us not, laith he, flit words to our anger,but ss - 
appeafe our anger with words. 

* Seeing a little Woman exceeding fair -, This * sub. nth, 
faith he, is a little Evil, 'but a great Beautf . 1281 
They who invert thefe words, and read, a lit¬ 
tle lair one, but. great evil, miftake the’mean¬ 
ing of Ariftippus, who plays upon.that ordinary 
Saying, applying the inverfion to his own luxu¬ 
rious humour. 

+ To one,who demanded his advice whether. £({ , 

he Ihould Marry or no -. He faid no. If you jg 5 . 
fake a fair Wife, faith he, fine will be common, if ' ' 

I foul, a fury. *H<s 



Part IV. 


ARIHT1PPVS, 


* He ufed to advife young Men to carry fucb 
Provifion, as in a Ship-wrack they might fwim a- 
way withal. 

t As a Shooe that is too big is unfit for life, Jo 
is a-great eftate •, the bignefs of the Shooe trou¬ 
bles the weaker ; Wealth may be ufeil upon occa- 
■fion either wholly, or in part. 


H Aving lived long with Dionyfius , at Iaft 
his Daughter. Arete lent to luin, to defire 
him that he would come to Cyrene t o her, to 
order her Affairs; for,that Ihe was in danger of 
oppreflion by the Magiftrates. Ariftippus here¬ 
upon look leave of Dionyfius, and being on his 
Voyage, fell Sick by the way, and was forced to 
put in at Lipara , an JEolian llland, where he 
dyed, as may be gathered from this Hpiltle, 


^rjOme affirm (of whom is Sojficrates) that he which he then fent to his Dau^ ... 

O wrote nothing at all : others that he wrote. 

The Libyan Hiftory , three Books dedicated to t Ariftippus to * Arete- i ■ 

Dialogues twenty five(or rather twenty three; Y Received your Letter by Tcleus, wherein you J 5 
for the number leeins corrupt) in one Book; JL defire me to make all pojjiblchajlc to Gyrene, > 
fome in the At tick Dialca, others in the Dorick: bcawje your bufimfs with the Prefells gocth. net 
their Titles thefe: i .Artabazus. 2. To thejhip - to your Ah,if and you,-Husband is unfit to manage 
wrackt. 3. To Exiles.eJTo a poor man. 5.T0 Lais, your dome flick aft a, rs, by rcafon of bis bajhfubtejs, 

■ 6.ToPor„s. 7.To Lais concerning aLooking-glaf. being accuftomed to a retired hje,remote from 

8 .Hennias.p.The Dream.10.Tb the Cup-bearer. i1: tbepubhck.Tl herefere as Joan as 1 got leave ofDi- 
Philomelus. 12. To Servants. n.Tot hofe who repro- onyfaus, lfail d towardsyou and being upon my 
vedhimforufing old wine,and common Women. 14. journey Jell fiek by the way at Lipara, where the 
To thoj'e who reproved him for feafling. 15. An ep,- of Sonicusprovtde carcj idly for me, with 

file to Arete. 1 6.To the Olympick exercifer. 17. An Jft c " humanity,as is needful jor one near death.As 
t 3 Interrogation. 18. Another Interrogation. ip.iA J°r your demand, what rcfpcltyou fiiould give 
mcommz* .Chria to Dionyfius. 20. Another on an Image. 11. thefe whom 1 manumfed, who projejs they will 
ration, Another on DionyfiusV Daughter. 22. To one who uever defer t Ariftippus whtljl they have 
ft relating conce i ve d himje/f di(honoured. 23. To one who Strength- but everjerve him and you -, truft 
iTofL" endeavoured to give advice. ‘hem,it all dungs they have learned from 

rfon. The WC not t0 " c f a (f e * * or y our J advije 

rd of thefe (w.to Dmyfutss Daughter) Vofius infercs amongft die Greek y ou a pp1y your jelf Jo the Magiftrates, which 
(lories if that were Hiftorical, it is likely this to Dioryrfius was of the counjel will profit you, if you ajfctt ?20t rather to 
“ Nature. have much-.Tou will live moft at eajcjijyou contemn 

„ . . , excefs-, for,they cannot be Jo unjuft as to leave you 

. Exereitations fa Books. ... ik want. To,i have two Orchards left Jufficicni to 

Uct. _ * Of Pleaf tire mentioned by Laertius m the maintain you plentifully:and that poficjfion in Ber- 

L %°P$llogy, but of which Lwr/iw cites 

that Pythagoras was fo named, bccaufe hefpake but,not to be troubled for/mail things.fince vexl 
. no lefts truth than Pythrus. ' tionk not good even for great.If when I am dead. 

Of the Luxury ofthe AntientsfouiPoolas,con- you want ,„ y advice f or the education of young At¬ 
taining examples of thofe who indulged to riftippus,^ to Athens, and above all, eftbem Xan- 
Uut. in Vh- love and pleafure as, the love of i Empedocles tippe, and Myrto, who have often fpbke to me to 
to Paufamas, in the firft Book -,oFCrateaxa her bring you to the Eleufinian Fcfiiva/s. Whilft you 
Son Per lander, of Anftotle to the Concubine of lead ilk pleafant life with thefe,let the Cyfehaan 
Hermias m the fourth,of Socrates to Alctbiades, firffells beat unjuft as they pleafe , in your natu- 
Xenophon to Chncas, Plato to After, Xenoci-atcs ,-al f end they cannot prejudiceyou.E-ndeavour toe i 
to Ptolemo. But, thefe latter mftances fhew, live with Xahtime andMvito asldidheretofore 
that thefe Books were not writ by this Ariftip- with Soaaies,compofing your felf to their Con- 
$***■.„, r , verfation -, for. Pride ts not proper in that place. 

Epiflles, four are extant under his name, in if* Tyrocles, the Son 0 /Socrates, w fo lived with *} 

th eSocraticli Colleaion, put forth b y Leo Al- meat Megam, come to Cyrene, it will be well™ 

latl ft s i . , done to fupply him, and to refpeS as your own c ¥ 

im. * Socion and Panztins reckon his Treatifes Son. Ifyouwillnotnurfea Daughter, bee aufc of £ 

thus, the great trouble it gives you,fend for the Daugh- p n 

ter of Eubois, to whom you have heretofore ex- dc 
Of Dtfctpline. _ preflfo much kindnefs, and nanidafter my Mo- 


id your Letter by Tcleus, wherein you 
me to make allpofiiblc hajlc to Cyrene. 


Of Difcipline. 

Of Vertuc, an Exl 
Artabazus. 

The Shipwrackt. 
The Banififd. 
Exercitations fix. 
Chria three. 

To Lais. 

To Pones. 

To Socrates. 
OfFortune. 


preflfo much kindnefs, and nanid after my Mo- | or 
ther,and 1 have alfo often calledhcr my friend. A- 
bovc all,take care of little Ariftippus, that he may 
be worthy of us,and of Pbilofopby .-For this l leave 
■ him as hk true Inheritance, the reft of bk eftate 
finds the Cyrenaran Magifirates adverfdries. But 
you writ me not word that any offered to take that 
away fromyou. Rejoice dear Daughter, in the pof- 
fefiion of thofe Riches which aroinyour power,and 
make yourfon poffefs’em likewife: I wifi, he were my 
fon-put,being dij'apointed of that hope,I depart with 
S 2 this affurance^ 
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H EG ESI AS ; Partly 


ajfttrancepbat you will lead him in the paths trod¬ 
den by good Men. 'Farewell, andgrieve not for us. 

* Of his Children, befides this Arete his 
Daughter, whom he educated in Philofophy, 
is remembred alfo a Son, whom for his ftu- 
pidity he dif-inherited, and turned out of doors •, 
for which being reproved by his Wife, who al- 
ledged, that he came from himfelf; he, fpit- 
tingfaid,T his comes from me too, but profitetb] 
me nothing. Or, as Laertius. We caft tJ ia. 
% rat 98a©’.;, all unnecejjary things as far as we 
can from us. 

Arete had a Son named from his Grandfather 
Arifiippus , and from his Mothers inftruQing 
him in Philofophy, furnam’d 

Befides thefe two {Arifiippus the Grandfather 
and the Grandfbn) Laertius reckons two more 
of the fame name: One writ the Hiftory of Ar¬ 
cadia: the Other was of the new Academy.’ 


CHAP. IX. 

His Difciplcs and Succcffbrs. 

O F die Auditors of Arijiipptes , befides his 
Daughter Arete , (whom he taught with 
much care, and brought up to great Perfeftion 
in Philofophy) are remembred JEtbiops of Pto- 
lomais , and Ant ipater of Gyrene. 

Arete communicated the Philofophy fhe re¬ 
ceived from her Father, to her Son Arifiippus 
the younger : Arifiippus tranfmitted it to The¬ 
odoras the Atheifl , who inftituted a Seft, call'd 
T beodorean. 

Antipater communicated the Philofophy of 
Arifiippus to Epitimides his FMap^Epitmidcs 
to Par.ebates ; Parabates to Hegefias and Anni- 
certs •, thefe two laft laft improving it by fome 
additions of their own, obtained the honour 
each of them, to have a Seel named after them, 
Hegefiack and Annicerick. 


H E G E S I A S. 


CHAP. I. 

His Life t 


T EGESlAS , Difciple to Par abates, 

I was furnamed eruii&avlos, Death's \ 
itic r«jc M 1 Grataur, from a f Book he writ, 

Jh 1 ' Ms- A entituled Arma{l= s S r , upon occafion 

of one who had famifhed himfelf nigh to death, 
but was call’d back to life by his Friends, in 
anfwer to whom, he in this Book demonftrated 
that death takes us away from ill diings, not 
from good, and reckoned up the incommodities 
° Vat. Max. of Lite, and reprefcnted the Evils thereof* with 
8 - ?• lo much Rhetorich, that the fad Impreffion 
thereof penetrated lo far into the breafts of I 
many hearers, that it begot in them a defire of I 
dying voluntarily, and many laid violent hands * 
upon themfelves. Whereupon he was prohi¬ 
bited by Ptolomy the King to difeourfe any more 
upon this Subjeft in the Schools. 


CHAP. II. ■ 

His Philofophy. 

H IS Difciples were from him called Hcgc 
fans. They held the feme chief good 
and Evil with the Cyreneans •' further aflerting. 
That Kindnefs , Friendjhip , and Benevolence 
are in themfelves nothing ; not expeiible, but 
in refpett of thofe Benefits which cannot con- 
fiji without ‘thofe Perjoni. 

That Perfeft Felicity is abfolutely wnpoffible, t 
becatife the Body is difordcrci. by many troubles, 


1 in which the Sottljhares, andmofiof thofe things 
1 which we hope arc prevented by chance. 

That Life and Death are in our choice. 

/That nothing is by Natureplcafant or unplca- 
I font , but by the rarity and unufualnefs of 
\ things, or fatiety ■.,fome are delighted therewith , 
■ others not. 

That Poverty and Wealth confer nothing to 
Pleafure , neit her are the rich poor offered with 
Pie afarc fever d ways. Servitude and Liberty, 
Liability and Meanncfs , Glory and ignominy dif¬ 
fer nothing in this refpett. 

That to live is advantageous for a Fool indif¬ 
ferent to a Wife Man. 

That a Wije Man ought to do all things i/i 
confide ration of himfelf and prefer none before 
himfelf for though pojfibly, he may receive be¬ 
nefits front others very great in outward appear¬ 
ance ■, yet are they nothing in companjon of 
thofe which he difpenfeth. 

That Safe confers nothing to certain know¬ 
ledge, for all all by the rules of their own rcafon. 

I That Offences ought to be pardoned, for no 
Man offends willingly , but compel?d by fome af- 

Th 

That a wife Alan Jbould not infiftfo much upon 
choice of good things, as upon evil , making it his 
\fcopc and end to live neither in Labour nor 
i Grief 5 which they do, who are inclined neither 
way to the objetts of Pleafure. 

ANNICE- 



Part. IV. T HE 0 D 0 RV S. 

-ANNICERIS. 


CHAR 


L 


His Life. 


l-Uat, 


f Mwr.bijf. 


‘Luirtivit. 

nit. 


fSaE 


* A NNIC E R IS was of Cyrene ,Dif 
/% ciple to P ar.ebates. Saida* faith, 

he was an Epicurean, and that he 

A Ik lived in the time of Alexander. 

* He was excellent in Charriot-Racing ,_of 
which one day he gave a Teftimony before 
Pinto, and drove many Courles round the A- 
caderny, fo exaftly, that his Wheels never 
went out of the Track, to the admiration ol 
all that were prelent, except Plato , who re¬ 
prehended his too much induftry, faying. It 
was not poffible but that he who employ¬ 
ed lo much Pains about things of no value, 
muft negleft thole of greater concernment, 
which are truly worth admiration. 

* When Plato, by the command of Lionyfi¬ 
ns, was fold as a Slave in JEgina, Anniceris 
fortuned to be prefent, who redeemed him for 
twenty, or according to others, thirty. Minx, 
and fent him to Athens to his Friends, who 
prefently returned the Money to Annicerts , but 
he refuted it, faying, They were not the on¬ 
ly Perfons that. deferved to take care of 
Plato. 

f He had a Brother named Nicoteles, a Phi- 
lofopher ; he had likewile the famous Pnfido- 
nius to be his Dilciple. 


CHAP. IL 

llis Pbilofophy. 

H I S Dilciples were called Annicerians ; 

f they as the reft placed all good in plea- f 
Pure, and conceived Vertue to be only com¬ 
mendable as far as it produced pleafure. 'They« 
agreed in all things with the liegefians, but 
they abolilhed not Friendfliip, good-will, duty 
to Parents, andaGaons done for our Country. 
They held. 

That although a Wife Manfoffer trouble for 
thofe things, yet he will lead a Life , nothing 
the lejs happy, tho' he enjoy but few Plcaftires. 

That the felicity of a Friend is not expel i- 
.ble in it felf for to agree in Judgment with 
another,or to be raifedabove,andfortified againji 
the general Opinion,is not enough to J'atisJie rra- 
fon, but we muft dccuftont our felves to the beji 
things-, bccaufe of our innate vicious Inclinations. 

That a Friend is not be entertained out of 
ufeful or neceffary Ends, nor when J'uch fril,is 
to be caft off fiat out of an intimate good will, jor 
which we muft a/fo undergo trouble. For though 
they placed (as the reft) the chief end and good in 
Pleafure, andprofejjcd to be grieved at the lofs 
thereof,yet they affirm that we ought to undergo 
voluntarily labours, out of Love to a Friend. 


Cic-lc offc.p. 


THEODORUS. 


CHAP. I. 

His Life. 


X fiu/s the Logician,Z>«£> the + Cittie- 
an, and Pyrrho the Epheftick. He 
was called the Atheift, becaule * he 
?“• ck - held there was no God, and wrote a Trearile 
im.iiar i.(s u jdat faith many) wherein he endeavoured 
to refel all Arguments to the contrary, out 
of which Epicurus borrowed much. Afterwards 
was abufively called , upon occafion 
of a Difpute with Stilpo, to this Effeft. Do 
yon believe, laith Stilpo , you are whatfoever 
you ajfirmyour felf to be ? Theodor us granting j 


Then, continues Stilpo , if you Jhould fay you 
were a God, were you fo ? To which Thodorus 
aflenting, Stilpo replied; Then impious Man, 
you are a Bird, or any thing clfe by the fame 
Reafon. 

He was ejected out of Cyrene by the Ci¬ 
tizens, whereupon he laid pleafantly -, Ton do 
not well, Cyreneans, to thrift me out of Lybia 
into Greece. Thence he went to Athens, where 
he fhould have been cited to the Court of 
Areopagus, and loft his Life, but that he was 
freed by Demetrius Pbaleretts. Being likewile. 
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banilhed thence, he went to Ptolomy the Son 
of Lagus, with whom he lived, and was by 
him lent on Embaffy to Lyjimachus, to whom 
fpeaking Atheiftically ; Lyjimachus laid. Are' 
not you that Theodorus that was banijhed A- 
thens? Heanfwered, It is true., the Athenians 
when they could bear me no longer, as Semele 
Bacchus, caft me out. Lyjimachus replied. See 
that you come no more to me. No, an- 
fwered he, unlejs Ptolomy fend. me. Aly- 
tbro Son of Lyjimachus being prelent, laid, 
Toufeem not only ignorant of the Gods but of\ 
Kings. How faith he, Am I ignorant of the \ 
Gods , who believe you an Enemy to than ? Lyji- 
*Sen. dc trmq. machus threatned him with Death ; * Lou glory ' 
mim. 6. ck. faith he in a great matter, a Cantharides < 

Tiut an'.lithf M mue ^- Or as Stobxus , I knew not that yi 
ad iiifdfujf.' not the power of a King but of Poifon. Hereat 
incenled, he commanded he Ihould be crucified. 
Threaten , faith he, thofe things I pray to your 
purple Nobles-, it is alloe to Theodorus whether 
he rot above, or under Ground. 

Finally he went to Cyrene , and lived with 
Marius in much repute, in that City out of 
which he was firft ejected. 

Dilputing with Euryclides a Prieft, he ask’d, 
what perlons thofe were who defile myfte- 
ries : Euryclides anlwered, Thofe who commu¬ 
nicate them to perfons not initiated. Then, repli¬ 
ed he, youdo impioujly , in declaring them tofuch. 

Wliat others aferibe to Ariftipptts and Dio¬ 
genes, fome attribute to Theodorus and Me- 
trocleus, a Cynick, who fay ing,To« would not want 
Difciplcs if you wajhed Herbs: Theodorus an- 
fwered , Neither wouldyou majh Herbs, if you 
knew how to convcrfe with Men. 

He faid of Hipparchia the Wife of Crates -, 
This isjhe who hath given over the Shuttle to 
put on a Cloak, 


That the World is our Country. 

That a Man upon occafion may commit Theft , 
Adultery, and Sacriledge , there being nothing 
in thiefe naturally evil, if that Opinion were taken 
away which is built upon the agreement of Joo/s. 
That a wife Man may publickly without Jhame 
ti&voif xfnoya-tu. ■ 

He ufed luch Indu£tions as thefe .- Is not a 
Woman that is skilful in Grammar, profitable in 
that reJpeS as a Grammarian ? Tea. Is not the 
I fame of a Louth ? Yes. Is not a beautiful Woman 
then profitable, as being bandfome ? Yes : Then 
\jhe who makes right life of it doth not amifs. In 
thele kinds of Queftions he was very fubde. 


CHAP. II. 
His Philafophy. 


__ _ . inftituted a Se£t, called Throdorean. f He 
alferted Indifference, that there is no diffe¬ 
rence of things. 

* That our end , or chief good and greatejl ill, 
are joy andforrow } one conjifting in Prudence, 
the other in Imprudence. 

That Prudence and Juflice are good things,the 
contrary Habits ill, the mean, plcafitre andgrief. 

He took away Fricndjhip, becaufe it is neither 
in fools nor wife Men -, thofe being uncapable to 
make ufe of it, the thing it felf vanijheth -, thefe 
not needing it,as beingfefficient to themfelves. 

That it is reafonable that a Wife Alan expofe 
nothimfelf to danger for his Country -, Wifdom 
ought not to be loft for the prefervation of Fools. , ' 


CHAP. HI. 

His Death, Writings, Sic. 

A Alpbicrates laith, that he was condemn- 
Xi ned by the Law for Atheifm, and drunk L ' 
Hemlock. 

He wrote, befides that which appertained to 
his Seft, many other things. . 

Laertius reckons twenty of this name -. The 
I firft a Samian, Son of Rh<ecus , who advifed to 
1 lay the Foundation of the Temple at Ephefus, 
upon Embers: For, the place being wet, he 
faid, that Coals, when they forlake the nature 
of Wood, acquire a folidity not to be violated 
by Moifture. 

The fecond of Cyrene, a Geometrician, whole 
Dilciple Plato was. 

The third this Philofopher. 

Th t fourth writof exercifing the Voice, a fa¬ 
mous Booh. 

The fifth writ of Law-givers, beginning with 
Terpander. 

The fixth a Stoick. 

Thsfeventb writ the Roman Hlfiory. 

The eighth a Syracufian , writ Ta&icks. 

The ninth a Byzantine, a Sophift, * eminent * suU- 
for Civil Pleas. 

The tenth of the fame Country, mention’d 
by Ariftotle in his Epitome of Ora tours. 

The eleventh of Thebes, a Statuary. 

The twelfth a Painter, mentioned by Pole- 

The thirteen! h of Athens, a Painter, of whom 
writes Menodotus. 

The fourteenth of Ephefus, a Painter, of 
whom Theophanes in his Treatife of Paint- 

The fifteenths Poet, who wrote Epigrams. 

Tbs.Sixteenth wrote of Poets. 

The Seventeenth a Phylician, Difciple to A- 
thenceus. 

The eighteenth of Chios, a Stoick. 

The nineteenth of Miletus, a Stoick, 

The twentieth a Tragick Poet. 


BIOR 




BI ON. 


C H A P. I. 


Bion His Life. 


the Thodorcdn' SeH was BION?\ 
M % a Borifthenite. ' What his Par 

\ JB rents were, and what his Em- 

ployments, he diverting himfelf 
to Philofophy, related to Antigonus , King 
of Macedonia ,in this manner. Antigonus aske'd 
Whence art thott ? Who thy Parents? Wbat thy 
' Town ? Bion perceiving himfelf to be reproach¬ 
ed, anlwered thus. My Father was a Freeman, 
Ta dyy.Svi d?rt>/j.vcrio[t.*i/@- , implying he was a lei- 
ler of Salt-Filh, a Borifibenite ; lie had not a 
Face, but inftead thereof a Brand-mark, which 
declared the ill dilpofition of the owner: My 
Mother he married out of a common Brothel- 
Aim. ileiph. horde; [ + a Laceda:monian Curtezan,? named 
Olympia, 3 being luch a Woman as luch a Man 1 
could get. My Father for couzening the State, 

. was fold, and all our Family for Slaves. 1 
being a young likely Youth, was bought by 
an Oratour, who died,, and left me all he had. 

I tote and burnt his Papers, went to Athens,and 
there applied rriy felf to Philofophy.. 

This is the Blood and Race I boaft to own. 
Thus much concerning my lelf.* Let Perfeus\ 
therefore, and Philonides forbear to enquire after 
tliefe things, and look you upon me, as I am in 
my lelf You do not ufe, O King, when 
you lend for Archers, to enquire of what Pa¬ 
rentage they are; but, let them up a mark to 
lhoot at.- Even fo of Friendss, you Ihould not 
.examine whence, but what they are. 

’ Bion indeed, fetting this afide, was of a ver- 
latile wit, a- liibtle Sophift, and gave many 
furtherances to the Exercifers of Philofophy ': 

In fqme things lie was ——-: 

He firft heard Crates .the Academic^; but, 
delpifing that Se£V, took a fordid Cloak and 
Scrip, and became a Cyhick : To which Laer¬ 
tius afcribes his conltancy, expert of pertur¬ 
bation,. Then he. followed Theodor us the A- 
theift, who profeft all manner of Learning 5.to 
whole Opinions he addiHed himfolf, and was 
called a T keoddrean: Afterwards he heard Theo- 1 
phraftus the Peripatetic!:. 


CHAP. H. 

./ His Apothegms .’ 

TfE left many Memorials, and profitable 
JTX Apothegms ;, as, being reproved for not 
endeavouring 1 to catch a young Man; New 
Cheefe, faith he; will not Hick to the Hook. 

Being demanded what Man is molt per¬ 
plexed. ? He, faith he, who aims atf theliigheft 
Content. 


To one who asked his Advice whether he 
Ihould Marry or not, ( for this ibme af- 
cribeto Bion? which A. Gellius toBias?xhe mi- 
ftake perhaps grounded upon the nearnels of 
their Names) he anfwered. If you take a foul 
Wife, Ihe will be a Torment; if a fair, Com¬ 
mon. , 

He Hid, That Age is the Haven to which all 
Ills have recourfe ; That Glory is the Mother of 
years ; that beauty is a good which concerns others? 
notourelves■? that riches are the finews ofthings. 

To ond who had conliimed his Patrimony, 
Earth? faith he, devoured Amphiaraus, but you 
devour Earth. 

He laid. It is agreatillyiot to be able to bear 
ill. 

He reproved thole who burn Men, as having 
no Senfe, and again burn them as having Senfo. 

He ufed to lay. It is better to yield .our own 
Youth and Beauty to others, than to attempt 
anothers for he that doth fo, injures both his 
Body and Soul. 

_ He vilified Socrates? faying, if he could en¬ 
joy Alcibiades? and did not, he was a Fool; if 
he could not, he did no great matter." 

He laid the way to the next World is eafie, 
for we find it bljndfold. 

He condemned Alcibiades? laying, When he 
was a Boy, he drew away Husbands from 
their Wives, when a Man, Wives from their 
Husbands. 

At Rhodes? whilft the Athenians exercifod 
Rhetorick, he taught Philofophy ; for which 
beingreproved, I bought Wheat, lairh he, and 
lhall I fell Barley ? 

He faid,they who are puniflied below would 
be more tormented if they carried Water in 
whole Veflels, than inVeliels full of holes. 

One that was extreamly talkative, defiring 
his alfiftance in a bulinels, I will do what I can 
for you, lairh he, if you lend a Meflenger to 
me, and come-not your lelf. 

Travelling with very ill Company, they fell 
amongft Thieves; We lhall be undone, faith he, 
unlels we be known. 

He laid. Arrogance is the obftruHion of Ver- 
tixe. 

Of a rich Man covetous,He hath not Money, 
laitli he, but Money him. 

He laid. Covetous Perlbns keep their wealth 
foftrifldy, that they have no more ufe of their 
own than of anothers. 

He laid. When we are young;we ufe Courage, 
when old, Wildom. Wildom excels other 
Vermes, as the Sight the other Senfes. 

He laid. No Man Ihould be reproached for 
old Age, that being a Condition all pray they 
may arrive at; 

To 
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bunifhecl thence, he went to Ptolomy the Son 
of Logits, with whom he lived, and was by 
him lent on Embafly to Lyfimacbus , to whom 
fpeaking Atheiltically ; lyfimacbus faid. Arc 
not you that Theodorus that mas banifbed A- 
thens > Heanlwercd, It is true, the Athenians 
when they could bear me no longer, as Semele 
Bacchus, cj/ 1 me out. lyfimacbus replied. See 
that you come no more to me. No, an- 
fivered he, unlcfs Ptolomy fend me. My- 
thro Son of Lyfitnachus being prelent, laid. 
Tonfeem not only ignorant of the Gods but nj 
Kings. How faith he. Am I ignorant of the 
Gods , mho believe you an Enemy to them ? Lyft- 
*Sen. * tr.-nq. machus threatned him with Death -, * You glory, 
amm. 6. c ic. faith he in a great matter , a Cantharides can do 
rlut an vithf M much. Or as Stob.cus, 1 knew not that you had 
ad in]el. fuff. ’’ not the power of a King but of Poifon. Hereat 
incenled, he commanded he fhould be crucified. 
Threaten , laith lie, thofe things 1 pray to your 
purple Nobles-, it is alloc Theodorus whether 
he rot above , or under Ground. 

Finally he went to Gyrene, and lived with 
Marius in much repute, in that City out of 
which he was firft ejected. 

Difputing with Euiyc/idcs a Prielt, he ask’d, 
what perfons thofe were who defile mylie- 
ries : EurycUdcs anlwered, Thofe who commu¬ 
nicate them to perfons not initiated. Then , repli¬ 
ed he, you do impioufl)in declaring them loftich. 

What others aferibe to Ariftppr/s and Dio¬ 
genes, iome attribute to Theodorus and Me- 
troc/eus,* Cynick, wholaying,To« would not want 
Djeip/cs if you wajhed Herbs: Theodorus an¬ 
lwered , Neither would you majh Herbs, if you | 
knew how to convcrfe with Men. 

He laid of Hipparchia the Wife of Crates -, 
This isjhc who hath given over the Shuttle to\ 
put on a Cloak. 


CHAP. II. 

His Philofoply. 


t Sutd. hi So 

* Ltiert, 


H E taught all manner of Learning, and 
inflituted a Seft, called Throdorean. f He 
afierted Indifference , that there is no diffe¬ 
rence of things. 

* That our end, or chief good and great eft ill, 
arc joy andforrow $ one confifling in Prudence, 
the other in Imprudence. 

That Prudence and Jufice are good thingsjhe 
contrary Habits ill, the mean, p/eafure andgrief. 

He took away Fricndjhip, becaufe it is neither 
in fools nor wife Men thofe being uncapable to 
make life of it, the thing it fe/f vanijhcih -, thefe 
not needing it,as being fificicnt to thcmfelves. 

That it is reafonab/e that a Wife Man expofe 
not himfelf to danger for his Country -, Wifdom 
ought not to be lojl for the prefervation <f Pools. 


That the World is our Country. 

That a Man upon occafion may commit Theft , 
Adultery, and Sacriledge , there being nothing 
in thefe naturally evil, if that Opinion were taken 
away which is built upon the agreement of pools. 

That a wife Man may publick/y withoutJhamc 
iafvoti ■ 

He ufed fuch Indu&ions as thefe : Is not a 
Woman that is skilful in Grammar, profitable in 
that rtf pelt as a Grammarian ? Tea. Is not the 
fame of' a Youth ? Yes. Is not a beautiful Woman 
then profitable, as being handjome ? Yes : Then 
fltc who makes right life op it doth not ami/s. In 
thele kinds of Queftions he was very liibtle. 


CHAP. III. 

His Death, Writings, Sic. 

A Mphicrates faith, that he was condemn- , 
ned by the Law for Atheilm, and drunk ° ’ 
Hemlock. 

He wrote, befides that which appertained to 
his SeEt, many other things. 

Laertius reckons twenty of this name •. The 
firji a Samian, Son of Rhxctts, who advifed to 
lay the Foundation of the Temple at Ephefus, 
upon Embers: For, the place being wet, he 
faid, that Coals, when they fbrfake the nature 
of Wood, acquire a folidity not to be violated 
by Moilture. 

The fecond of Cyrene, a Geometrician, whole 
Dilciple Plato was. 

The third this Philofopher. 

The fourth writof exercifing the Voice, a fa¬ 
mous Book. . - 

The fifth writ of Law-givers, beginning with 
Tcrpandcr. 

The fixth a Stoick. 

The ■ fevent h writ the Roman Hiftory. 

The eighth a Syracttfmn, writ Tacficks. 

The ninth a Byzantine, aSophift, * eminent * Su y t 
for Civil Pleas. 

The tenth of the fame Country, mention’d 
by Arif otic in his F.pitomeof Oratours. 

The eleventh of Thebes, a Statuary. 

The twelfth a Painter, mentioned by Pole- 

The thirteenth of Athens,* Painter, of whom 
writes Me nodot us. 

The fourteenth of Ephefus, a Painter, of 
whom Tbcopbanes in his Treatife of Paint¬ 
ing. . 

The fifteenth a Poet, who wrote Epigrams. 

Th eSixteenth wrote of Poets. 

The feventeemh a Phyfician, Difciple to A- 
then.tus. 

The eighteenth of Chios, a Stoick. 

The nineteenth of Miletus, a Stoick. 

The twentieth a Tragick Poet. 


BION. 
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C H A P. I. 
Bion His Life. 


. F the Thodorcan Se£t was BIOTC.t 
1 a Boriflbenite. What his Pa- 
* tents were, and what his Em- 
—ployments, he diverting himfelf 
Philofophy, related to Antigonus , King 
Op Macedoniajn this manner. Antigonus: aske'd 
Whence art thou ? Who thy Parents? Wbatthy 
' Town ? Bion perceiving himfelf to be reproach¬ 
ed, anfwered thus. My Father was a Freeman, 
rS aynSSvi ato/m itniptv©- s implying he was a iel- 
ler of Salt-Filh, a Boriflbenite ; he had not a 
Face, but inftead thereof a Brand-mark, which 
declared the ill dilpofition of the owner: My 
Mother he married out of a common Brothel-, 
si. rfe? pH. houfe; 11 a Lacedaemonian Curtezan , namedj 
Olympia, ] being fuch a Woman as fuch a Man* 
could get. My Father for couzening the State, 1 
was fold, and all our Family for Slaves. I 
being a young likely Youth, was bought by 
an Oratour, who died,, and left me all he had. 

I tote and burnt his Papers, went to Athens^ and 
there applied my felf to Philofophy. 

. This is the Blood and Race I boafl to uuj H ., 
Thus much concerning my felf - Let Pet fetes] 
therefore, and Philonides forbear to enquire after 
tliefe things, and look you upon me, as I am in 
my felf You do not ufe, O King , when 
you fend for Archers, to enquire of what Pa¬ 
rentage they are; but, let them up a mark to 
fhoot at .- Even fo of Friendss you Ihould not 
.examine whence, but what they are. 

Bion indeed, fetting this afide, was of a ver- 
fatile wit, a- fubtle Sophift, and gave many 
furtherances to the Exercifers of Philofophy ': 

In lome things he was- 

He firft heard Crates the Academick -, but, 
defpifing that Se£t, took a fordid Cloak and 
Scrip, and became a (Anick : To which Laer¬ 
tius aferibes his conltancy, expert of pertur¬ 
bation. Then he followed Tbeodorus the A- 
tlieiff, who profelt all manner of Learning ; to 
whole Opinions he addiSled himfelf, and was 
called a Theodorean .- Afterwards he heard Tbeo- 
phraftus the Peripatetic^. 


CHAP. II. 

- His Apothegms. 


. Apothegms ; as, being reproved for_ 

endeavouring" to catch a young Man, New 
Cheefe, faith he, will not flick to the Hook. 

Being demanded what Man is moll: per¬ 
plexed ? He, faith he, who aims at thehigheft 
Content. 


To one who asked his Advice whether he 
Ihould Marry or not, ( for this feme af- 
cribeto Bion, which A. Gellins to Bias jhs mi- 
ftake perhaps grounded upon the nearnels of 
■ their Names) he anfwered. If you take a foul 
Wife, fhe will be a Torment; if a fair, Com- 

r„H, e Hid, That Age is the Haven to which all 
Ills have rccourfe , That Glory is the Mother of 
\years$ that beauty is a good which concerns others 
not ourfelves-, that riches are the /Inezes of things. 

To one who had confumed his Patrimony, 
Earth, laith he, devoured Amphiaraus, but you 
devour Earth. 

He faid. It is a great illywt to be able to bear 
ill. 

He reproved thofe who burn Men, as having 
no Senfe, and again burn them as having Senfe. 

He ufed to fay. It is better to yield our own 
Youth and Beauty to others, than to attempt 
anothers -, for he that doth lo, injures both his 
Body and Soul. 

. He vilified Socrates , faying, if he could en¬ 
joy Alcibiades , and did not, he was a Fool, if 
he could not, he did no great matter. 

„ He laid the way to the next World is cafie, 
for we find it blindfold. 

He condemned Alcibiades, laying. When he 
was ‘i- r ,? 0 F’ lle drew away Husbands from 
their Wives, when a Man, Wives ftom their 
Husbands. 

At Rhodes , whillt the Athenians exercifed 
Rhetorick, he taught Philolbphy , lor which 
beingreproved, I bought Wheat, laith he, and 
lhal.11 fell Barley ? 

He laid,they who are punifhed below would 
be more tormented if they carried Water in 
whole Veffels, than inVeffels full of holes. 

Qn? that was extreamly talkative, defiling 
hisalfiftance in a bufinels, I will do what I can 
for you, laith he, if you fend a Melfenger to 
me, and comenot your felf 

Travelling with very ill Company, they fell, 
amongft Thieves, We lhall be undone, faith he, 
unlels we be known. 

He laid. Arrogance is the obftruQion of Ver- 
le. 

Of a rich Man covetous,He hath not Money, 
laith he, but Money him. 

He laid. Covetous Perlons keep their wealth 
fo llri&ly, that they have no more ufe of their 
own than of anothers. 

He laid. When we are young,we ufe Courage, 
when old, Wildorn. Wildom excels other 
Vertues, as the Sight the other Senfes. 

He laid. No Man Ihould be reproached for 
old Age, that being a Condition all pray they 
may arrive at; 

To 
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Part 


To 
>od' 


: envious Man £aJ, 
r ion*; ill hath 
nothcr. 

liJ, famiety is an 


, 1 know not illicit he, 
’befiiin you, or fome 

ill companion to bold 


But the fame who Gods deny’a.. 
He who facred fanes dejpis'd. 
He who Mortals did deride , 

. When to Gods they fieri fidd ; 


anguage •- 

far the.if ids Speech fc 
To Bondage yield mufl ! 


That Fi lends whatfoever they prove ought 
to bo retain’d ; Loll we loom to have converted, 
with wicked Peribus, or to Ihun good. 

Being demanded if there were any Gods, he 
iWAf/d manjsih thou not drive this croud away. 

He conceived that he might make a Field 
tortile iooner by praiiing than by manuring it. 

He laid. They who love to be flattered, are 
like Pots carried by the Ear. _ 

To one who asked him what folly is, he laid, 
the obflru&ion of Knowledge. 

He faid, good Men, though Slaves, are free, 
but wicked Men though free, are Slaves to 


ny Pleafures. 

He faid. Grammarians whilft they enquire 
after the Errors of U/yffes , mind not their own, 
nor fee that they themfelves go allray as well 
as he, in taking pains about ulelels things. 

He laid. Avarice is the Metropolis of all Evil. 

* Seeing a Statue of Perfus, under which 
was written, nEPEAios shnjinos o 
k i T T E Y s, P erfeus , of Zeno, a Cittiean , 
he faid, the writer miltook •, for it ihould be, 
Zend’s Servant -, as indeed hewas. 


Tortur’d by a long Difcafe ., 

And of Death’s purfuit afraid , 

Gifts their anger to appeafe 

On their Hearts and Altars laid. 

Thus withfmoak andincenfc tries 
To delight their facred feent -, 

I have fmrddi not only cries, 

And what 1 profeft repent: 

But unto an old Wives Charms 
Did his willing Neck fitbmit , 

And about his feeble Arms 

Caus'd them Leather Thongs to knit. 

And a youthful fprig of bays 
Did Jet up before his gate : 

Every means and way effays 
To divert approaching fate. 

fool to think the Gods might be 

Brib’d with gifts, their favours bought. 

Or thefacred Deity , 

Were, and were not, as he thought. 

But his Wifdoms Titles (now 
Turn’d to AJhes) not avail 

With ftretched Arms, I know not how , 
Hail be cry’d', great Pluto Hail. 


CHAP. III. 

His Death. 

A T laft falling fick (as thole of Chalets fay, 
for he died there) he was periwaded to 
iiiffer ligatures (by way of charm) he recant¬ 
ed and profeft repentance for all he had laid 
offenfive to the Gods. He was reduced to ex- 
tream want of fuch things as are moft neceffary 
to fick Perfons, until Antigonus lent to him 
two Servants and himfelf followed in a litter, 
as Phavorinus affirms in his various Hiftory, of 
that Sicknefs he died on whofe death thus 
Laertius. 

Bion. the Boriflhenitc , 

By his Birth to Scythia known , 

Did Religious dut ies flight, 

Gods affirming there were none. 

Jf to what he then profeft, 
f irm he had continued ftill. 

Then his Tongue had fpoke his breafi. 
And been eonftant though in ill. 


Of this name Laertius reckons ten 5 The 
flrft contemporary with Bberecydes the Syrian , 
of Proconnefus ; who writ two Books extant 
his time. ' _ _ 

The fccond a Syracufian wrote or the Art oi 
Rhetorick. 

The third this Philofopher. 

The fourth an Abderite of the Family of 
Democritus a Mathematician : He wrote 
in the Attick, and lonick DialeSt •. He firft ■ 
faid there we fome habitable parts of the 
Earth, where it was fix Months day and fix 
Months night. . 

The fifth of Soleis he wrote the JEthiopick 

e 'flxth, an Orator, who wrote nine Books 
entitiiled by the names of the Mules. 

The feventb a Lyrick Poet. 

The eighth a Mileftan Statuary; mentioned 


called Tarjtci. 

The tenth a Statuary of Clazomene o 
mentioned by Hipponax. 


THE 




the megarick S£cr. 


His Country and Alajiers. 

nn 5 UUt0r Sf the Megarick becaufe their Difcourfe coniiftjd of queflion 

g_j Sea) was born at Megan, a Town andanfwer. jaUou 

| 1 adjacent upon the lftbmus , though He affirmed, that there is hut one °ooJ «/,;a, 

others % at Cfcte, a City of 67- A by feveralnames ^Jimtetim^j-udaj 
fome times God.. Comet imes tin » if/,.,,/ ... /, ? 1 
He firft ftudied the Writings;of Parmenides, like : He took away ail things oppofi/c to -oo l'' 
then- went ro Athens to hear Socrates : After- faying, there was nofitch rbt/n - 11 °° 

wards the \ Athenians made an order that if He ufed Arguments not' byAiTumniion bur 
any Citizen of Megan came into the City of by Inference. pUO, b buL 

Athens, he Jhould be put to death : So great was He took away deputation by Sunilin-do 
the hatred the AthemanshomtotheAlcgarenfcs. faying, that it confifted either of like ’ 
* Thucydides mentions this Decree, whereby like; if of like it were better to e'-’m' 
the -Megarenfes were prohibited to make ufe of things themfelves to which they arJlike'^if ot' 
anyfawswnlun ^Athenian JurJaUl:on,or the unlike, the companion is to no nurnoii 
Attick torttm : Which order the Lacedmnoni- 1 purport. 

ans requiring to be repealed,and not prevailing, ----— 

the Peloponneflan War enlued thereupon, the ' CHAP III 

crueleft and longeft that ever was amongft the ' UJ ' 

Grecians. - His Apothegms, Writines 

huchd 0 who was of Msgara, and before that * ' 

Decree ufed to go to Athens , and hear Socrates , YJE was famous in the Schools rfiith * p/„ r 
after it was promulgated came by night in a _OL torch ) fbrafmuch as heath,/ his Rm- 

long Woman s Gown, and Cloak offeveralco- ther in a rage, fay J ct me rrri/Til r /, - 

lours, his head attired in a Woman’s Veil (fo revenged heanfwered, And I tnltt i 
Varro expounds Rica) from his houfe i n Megara fwatle you to lay afide aimer ,./• t, 0 l 
to Athens to Socrates , that he. might be in that as at jirft. Iff llicroc/cs /who rohi‘4 “h J (if 
time partaker of hisCounfel and inflrutfions. Story) for ™ writ -iotas 1 • ' “ 

and went back again before that day in the , that Epithet; • '•■or.cd J mi 

fame habit twenty thoufand paces. ftake. 

* Upon the death of Socrates, Plato and die *Hefaid, that there is one In,. 1 , 

reft of the rhilolbphers, fearing the cruelty young pliant Deity , caffe to be driv~'» , t /v , • < 

of the Tyrants, went to Megara to him, who othergray and aged, chiefly frequrnti^oid hr- 
entertained him Kindly. Pertinacious and inexorable Jam ,/•c vt if he 


His Inftitution of a Sell. 

t T TE aftefled litigious Difputes, and * was 
JTJL therefore told by Socrates, that he knew 
how to contend with Sophifts , but not loilh Aden: 
Suitable to his contentious humour, he inftitu- 
ted a Seel, t firif called Atiegarick from the 
place, afterwards Erifiick , from the Litigious 
Sophiffical Nature thereof: Whence * Diogenes 
faid; it was not a School, bui^Aii anger: 
t thus reproved by Timon, 

Of allthefe trifles, lnot value ought, 

Which Pliacdo nor Litigious Euclid caught. 
Who the Megareans mad contention taught. 


or.ee come, it Is hard to get If e ; . . 

thing, for he is deaf, ram can you Jhrm , 
thing that may move him, far he is blind. 
f Being demanded what the Gods a 


■ curious Terfons. 

: (befides other things) fix Dia- 
•irtius doubts whether they were 
irious) titles thefe. 


nadcontention taught. Of the fame names are numbred 

Euclid the Mathematician, a Alegar 
led DialeQick ; which whence confounded by t Valerius Maw, 
bagiman firlf gave them, the Philofopher : Plato(iaith lie ) fen 
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To an envious Man fid, 1 know not faith he, 
whether fome ill hath befaln you, or fome 
good another. 

He fuid. Impiety is an ill companion to bold 
Language =, 


K >r though be* Speech be free. 

To Bondage yield neuft be. 

That Friends whatfoever they prove ought! 
to be retain'd : Left we feem to have converted 
with wicked Perfons, or to lhun good. 

Being demanded if there were any Gods, he 
frid ,Oldman,wilt thou not drive this croud away.\ 
He conceived that he might make a Field 
fertile fooner by praifing than by manuring it. 

He faid. They who love to be flattered, are 
like Pots carried by the Ear. . 

To one who asked him what folly is, he laid, 
the obftruQaon of Knowledge. , 

He faid, good Men, though Slaves, are free, 
but wicked Men though free, are Slaves to ma¬ 
ny Pleafures. . . 

He faid. Grammarians whilft they enquire 
after the Errors of Vlyffes, mind not their own, 
nor fee that they themfelves go allray as well 
as he, in taking pains about ulelels things. 

He laid. Avarice is the metropolis of all Evil. 
* Seeing a Statue of P erf us, under which| 
was written, iiepsaios shnsnoso 
KITTEYS, P erf ms , of Zeno, a Cittiean, 
he faid, the writer miftook ;_’for it fliould be, 
oiKllidis,, Zend’s Servant •, as indeed he was. 


Part 


Beet the fame who Gods deny’d , 

He who facred fanes defpis’d. 

He who Mortals did deride, 

.When to Gods they facrijidd ; 

Tortur’d by a long Difeafe, 

And of Death’s purfuit afraid ., 

Gifts their anger to appeafe 

On their Hearts and Altars laid. 

' Thus withfmo ok andincenfe tries 
To delight their facred feent ; 

J have finn’di not only cries, 

And what I profejl repent: 

But unto an old Wives Char tits 
Did his willing Neck febmit. 

And about his feeble Arms 

Caus’d them heather Thongs to knit. 

And a youthful /prig of bays 
Did jet up before bis gate : 

Every means and way effays 
To divert approaching fate. 

Tool to think the Gods might be 

Bribdviith gifts, their favours bought. 

Or thefacred Deity, 

Were, and were not , as he thought. 

But hisWifdoms Titles (now 
Turn’d to AJkes) not avail 

With fir etched Arms, J know not how. 
Hail he cry’d\ great Pluto Hail. 


Of this name Laertius . reckons ten The 
\firft contemporary with Pherecydes the Syrian , 
of Proconnefus -, who writ two Books extant 
in his time. ' _ „ . ' 

The fecond a Syracuftan wrote of the Art ox 


A T laft falling lick (as thole of Chalets lay, I Rhetorlck. 

for he died there)' he was perfwaded to J The third this Philofopher. 


fuffer ligatures" (by way of charm) he recant¬ 
ed and proleft repentance for all he had laid 
offenfive to the Gods. He was reduced to ex- 
tream want of fuch things as aremoft neceflary 
to lick Perfons, until Antigonus lent to him 
two Servants ; and himfelf followed in a litter, 
as Phavorinus affirms in his various Hiftory, of 
• that Sicknefs he died ; on whole death thus 
haertiusi 

Bion. the Poriftbenitc, 

By his Birth to Scythia known , 

Did Religious duties flight, 

Gods affirming there were none. 

1f to what be then profejl, 
firm he had continued fill. 

Then his Tongue had jpoke his breajl , 
And been conftant though in ill. 


The fourth an Abderite of the Family of 
emocritus , a Mathematician : He wrote 
the Attick, and lonick Dialed : He firft ■ 
faid there we fome habitable parts of the 
Earth, where it was fix Months day and fix 
Months night. . ^ j 

The fifth of Soleis he wrote the Mthiopick 
Hiftory. ' . _ , 

• Th sfixth, an Orator, who wrote nine Books 
entitiiled by the names of the Mufes. 

The feventh a Lyrick Poet. 

The eighth a Milefian Statuary mentioned 
i by Pdemon. ' . _ 

1 The a Tragick Poet, one of thofe who 

were called Tarftci. 

The tenth a Statuary of Clasomcne or Chios, 
mentioned by Hipponax . 


THE 
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THE MEGARICK SECT. 

EUCLID. 


CHAP. I. 

His Country and Mafters. 


city. 


VCLID (inftitutor of the Megarickj 
Se£l) was born at Megara, a Town 
adjacent upon the Ifthmus ; though 
others fay at Get a, a City of St- \ 


cibecaule their Difcourle confifted of queftion 
11 and anfwer. 

He affirmed, that there is hit one good,which 
is called by Jeveral names -,foinetimes Prudence 
fometimes God, fometimes the Mind, ami the 
""He firft: ftudied the Writings of Parmenides, like : He took away all things oppofite to good, 
then- went to Athens to hear Socrates-. After- faying , there was nofuch thing. 

:o ‘wards the t Athenians made an order that if He ufed Arguments not byAffumpdon, but 
any Citizen of Megara came into the City of by Inference. 


Athens, he fhould be put to death : So great was] 
the hatred the Atheniansboieto the Megarenfcs., 
* Thucydides mentions this Decree, whereby ^ 
the- Megarenfcs were prohibited to make ttfe of\ 
any Tams within the Athenian Jurifdiltion,or the 
Attick Forum : Which order the Lacedemoni¬ 
ans requiring to be repealed,and not prevailing, 
the Peloponneftan War enfued thereupon, the 
crueleftand longeft that ever wasamongft the ) 
Grecians. 

I0 > Euclid, who was of Megara, and before that 
Decree uled to go to Athens, and hear Socrates, 
after it was promulgated, came by night in a 
long Woman’s Gown, and Cloak offeveralco-J 
lours, liis head attired in a Woman’s Veil (fo 
Varro expounds Rica ) from hislioufe in Megara 
to Athens, to Socrates , that he. might be in that 
time partaker of liisCounfel and inftrufilions, 
and went back again before that day in the] 
lame habit twenty thoufand paces. ' 

* Upon the death of Socrates, Plato and the 
reft of the Philofophers, fearing the cruelty | 
of the Tyrants, went to Megara to him, who 
entertained him kindly. 


He took away deputation by Similitude, 
faying, that it confifted either of like or un¬ 
like -, if of like, it were better to examine the 
things themlelves to which they are like : if of 
unlike, the companion is to no purpole. 


H E , 


His Injliiution of a Sell. 

E affeSted litigious Difputes, and * was 


CHAP. III. 

• His Apothegms, Writings. 


ates the fame t stobJmn.Bi. 


therefore told by Socrates, that he knew 
how to contend with Sophifts, but not with Men-. 
Suitable to his contentious humour, he iriftitu- 
ted a Seel, t firft called Megarick Horn the 
place, afterwards Eriftick, from the Litigious 
Sophiftical Nature thereof: Whence * Diogenes 
faid-, it was not £ School, but anger: 
t thus reproved by Timon, 

Of all thefe trifles, l not value ought. 

Which Phatdo nor Litigious Euclid caught. 
Who the Megareans mad contention taught. 

Laftly, it was called Dialeclick -, which 
name Dionyflus, a Carthaginian firft gave them. 


. torch ) foralinuch as hearing his Bto-' 
ther in a rage, fay, Let me peiifli, if T be not 
revenged-, heanlvvered. And I, unlcfs I per - 
Xfwade you to lay afldc your anger, and love n: - 
I at at firft. If f Hierocles (who relates r 
Story) for s<ajces-:7« writ not as Flu 
soKesfiixS , that Epithets occafioned the mi- 
ftake. 

* He faid, that there is one kind of Sleep, a» sxb.EiL.-9. 

I young pliant Deity, eafie to be driven am.,y the 9 

other gray attd aged, chiefly frequent ing old Men: 
Pertinacious and inexorable, from this God,ifhe 
once conic, it is hard to get loj'c ; words av -it no¬ 
rthing, for he is deaf, nor can you Jhew him any 
* thing that may move him, for he is blind. 

+ Being demanded what the Gods are, and t shb. Etb.47. 
wherein they delight - Of all things clj'e concer¬ 
ning them, laith he, I am ignorant but of this, l 
know they hate curious Pcrfons. 

1 * He wrote (befides ocher things) fix Dia- * inert. 

logues. (+ Pa no:tins doubts whether they were | L{tat- v - lK 
genuine or lpurious) titles thefe, Mfchin. 


Lampriar. 

Mfchines. 

’Phcenix -, or (as Saidas) the Plan nixes. 

Criro. cI 

Alcibiades. 

The Erotick. 

Of the lame names are numbred 
Euclid the Mathematician, a Alcgareqn alio, 
whence confounded by i Valerius Alaxinfus with 
the Philolbpher : Plato (laith he )fent the un- 
‘ T dertakers 





EV-BV LIVES. 


se j'acred Altar (who came to confer 
■naming the manner and form there- 
i tbeGiiotacmChnyieldinglo his skill 
on-. Th.tr thelb undertakers came to 
f dent from the teflrimony of many o- 
, that he remitted them to Euclid the 
in, or that Euclid the Philofopher 
profeliion, is no where'to be prov’d. 
itrary ,Proclus affirms, that Euclid 
manciari was of the Plato nick Seel ; 
tolomy King of /Egypt psViv.g if there 
totter way to Geometry, he anfwer’d, 
ng’s-highway. From the death of So¬ 
le firft of the Ptolomys are 25 years. 
lid the Mathematician was much la- 
; Philofopher. 


Euclid the Archon in the fecond y ear of the 
88th Olympiad, according to • Diodorus Sicu-'i 
Iks • but t Arijlotle names the Archon for that + - 
year Eticlees, confirmed by his Commenta¬ 
tors, and by * Saidas, who only errs a little * 
in the diftance of Years betwixt him and Etc- J, 
did the other Archon. t Sahnajius not knowing tJ 
the name Eticlees to be any where found a- 23 
mongft the Arcbontes, and expreily affirming 
( the contrary, endeavours to corrupt the Text 
of Suidas reading Diocles. 

Euclid the Archon , in the fecond year of the 
P4fh Olympiad, 

Euclid the Soothfayer , Friend to Xenophon, „ 
who * mentions him. u 

Euclid the Stone-cutter, named in t Plato 1 s t 
Will. '■ n 


EUBU'LIDESl 


■j- UBULIDES a Mileftan fucceeded Euclid, of the Falcidian Law,whereby the condition being 
wZ/ Some affirm, that Demoflhencs the O- defeEtive, the Legacy is invalid. Again , if be- 
rator was his Scholar, and that Dentojlbencs caitfe the condition is defeEtive, the Legacies are 
hoc being able to pronounce the Letter R, he valid, it is not liable to the Falcidian Law ; and if 
taught him by continual Exercife to do it. He the Law take not place upon the condition,you are 
was a great Enemy to Arijlotle, and much af- not to have what was bequeathed you. So much 
perfect him. . was this Sophifm efteemed,that * Seneca affirms, * j^yj, 6 . 

f n Dials Hick he invented many kinds of Inter- many Books to have been written upon it: 
rogation or Argument, the Lyingf Laertius reckons fix diftinfil Treadles of Chry-t Va.ch 

J'cara.yScLvofla., the occult iitAA&v , EleQra fippus. * Athcnaus and Suidas averr, that Phi- 
iynizaKup/tt eor, the Vailed-, 5«?si7k«, Sorites letus a ChoanfdeA. of a Confumption, occafion’d 
Kigsclirfo’, the Horned-, fa\an S i v , the Bald : Of by exceflive ftudy upon this Queftion only. 


which thus Demojlbcnes, EleEtra , named (likewife ) from the chief 

Examples ; • of which thus Lucian: Ele£ha the 
, ilhtftrious Daughter of Agamemnon, knew and 

• IK °r l! : U T S J h f ? J Eu ^ llde | kn °, r, knew ” ot the f“»‘ e King -Wes unknown Jlan- 

ft ah fubtte fit kei epicf ions how topofe, her, Jhe knew tint Oreftes was her Bra- 

Speech from Demofthenes not fweeter flows. t her, but Jhe knew not that he was Oreftes. 

t }j e Vailed j named alfo from 

Thefs are feveral kinds of Sophifms,which the matter, thus inftanced by Lucian. CHR. 

* Arijlotle in general defines ErijhckSyllogifms-, Anfwer me. Do you know your Father ? MERC, 

from this School borrowed and enlarged af- les. CHR. What if IJhoulibring one unto yon 
terwards by the Stoicks. vailed,what would you fay, that you know him or 

4^J'p,u2i/3-,termed by t Athcnaus 4-d<hhi.cy®-, not ? MERC. T hat I did not know hint. CHR. 
by * Cicero mentions, is a captious reafoning,not Andyet that Alan proves to be your Father, there¬ 
to be diffolved ; named as molt of the reft, not fore if you knew not the Alan, you knew not your 
from the form, but matter; the ordinary ex- Father. MERC. No truly -, but,pull offhk vail, 

• ample being this , t If you fay that you lye when and IJhall dij,cover the Truth. Of the fame kind 
you 1peak truth, you lyetBut you fay that you lye is that of the Sophifts , which + Arijlotle affirms m \ )U 
, -when you [peak truthfhereforeyou (ye.Such is that Socrates (in Plato’s Aleno ) vainly labours to re- for. 1. x. 

’ in -\-\fricanus,.x man having four httndrcdiCrowns) folve ; Do you know all pairs are even or not ? 
di/p-feih itiLegaacs three hundred -, next he be- The other anfwering he knew it.The Sophijl brings 
queaibs to you a piece of ground worth laoCrowns: forth a pair offomething which hehadbeldbidden 
provided bis IVill be not liable to the Falcidian under his C/oak,and asks, diiyou know that I had 
Law.\ 'by which all Legacies are made void, if this even pair-or not? the other confeffing he 
me iurplulago remaining for the Heirs, amount knew not. Then faith he, you know and know not 
not at led! to the fourth part of the goods] tbefamething. 

The .jucjhon is what right you have. I fay, the Sorites, By Cicero termed ¥ a Ceroalis, who* vivin. > 
ouepion is not to be refolvcd , being of that kind defines it to be f when any thing by degrees is ad- r Cw. b» 
which the Diale&icks call 4-wJ>iians,what partjo- dedor taken away : As a heap (S«£jV) ismadeby 
ever zee take for true will provefdje.lfwe Jay the adding a grain, ox. rather as • Julianus,wbenfrom * %&&) 
J e n acics are valid.the Will comes within compafs tbnigs evidently true,by very (bort mutations the 
' ~ 9 difpute 





pAR.T. IV. 


ALEXIN V S, 


difpnte is led to fnoh thing > as arc evidentlyjal/c-, guilty of Sacnledge.and judg’d to do cent eery tot V 
,ij the lame, V V/pian , The common Example Doctrine of Moles' and In- Tvloles .7"'i Our 
mentioned by * Cicero, t Laertius * Sextus Em- I .ml therefore Jo tempers bis anfwcrJh.i he pap 
prints, and others in this /hr //*/ /wo a few j 1 J'ethby their trapf/edging for left imeuy/'vfurred 
Arcttot three fo likhoij'c ? Arc not jour the fame? Scripture and natural }..aw,upp,dfth lie Juft je.t- 
So on to ten. But into are a jew, and therefore tenee of God to the J'eeondwhich teas lya.etad tier 
C. ten. from the will oj God, but ncectjiiy \j Sin. ') h.; 

K5£f/7<i'« the h. rttrd-. Denominated as the rdl lame Father inllances another ol the lame kind 
from the Example, What you loft not you have , propoled to him, * / teas aftau/ted at Koiiie/y/. 
ycu toft not Horns, thcrejorc youhavc Horns. Re- a very Eloquent perjon,with that which they call a 
pea ted by Seneca , A. Gr/lius and others. Oi JiorucdSy\lof\lm.f‘ar which-.cayJoeveri turn’d 
this kind* St. Hierom oblerves that to he which / was more entangl'd. To marry a wife faith heft 
the Pliarilecs objected to our Saviour, die came it a Jin or not 11 plainly not thinking to avoid his 
('faith heffrom Galilee to Judea, wherefore the anibufh, fatd, it is not a Sin ; he then propoun- 
faftiott oj Scribes and Thar fees asked him whe- ded another queftionjn Baptifm. Are good works 
tber it were lawful for a man to put away his wife remitted or EviRI with the like fimplicity aujfrer- 
for airy caufe, that they might entrap hint by a cdftins are remitted: When J thought my Jcljfe- 
Horned Syllogiltn, zohatfocycr he would an/wer cure, Horns began to bud out on each fide on we, 
being liable to exception : If you jhouldfay,aWife and the hidden jbrees to difcover themfek'es. If, 
might be put away for any caufe,and another taken-, faith he, to marry a Wife be not a S/n, and that 
he being a Profejjor of modcjly Jhou/d com radii! I Baptifm remitteth Sins, whatfoever is not remit- 
hintfelf -, but if he Jhould anfwer, a wife ought not ’ ted is referved, 
to be put awayfor any caifcfte jhou/d be accounted 


ALEX 


d A Mongft the many Dilciples of Ettbu/i- toinftiture a Sect, and call it O/ympiek, but his 
ftA- des was Alexinus an Elean, a great Dilciples wanting fubfiltcnce, and dilliking the 
lover of Contention, and therefore called Air, departed, he continued there iblitary with 
E\iygiyo( from redarguing; he moft oppofed one Servant only, and Iwimining in the River 
Zeno. A/pbicus, was hurt with a Reed, whereof he 

Hermippus faith, he went to Olympia, and dyed, 
there proteft Philofophy; his Dilciples queftio- He wrote againft other Philoldphcrs befides 
ningwhy he lived there, he anfwered, he meant Zeno. And againft Epliones the Hiftorian. 


EUPHANTUS. 


JT thian, Mailer to King Aniigonus , Father lick Representations were much much applau- 
of Demetrius, Grandfather of Antigonus Gona- ded. 

ties-, He died of Age he writ An Oration upon a Kingdom, to Aniigonus , 

The Hiftory of that time. ■ very celebrious. 


APOLLONIUS CRONUS: 


* rf'~YF ’ the Difciples of Eubu/ides, was Apol- Apollonius, i mplying the latter to beafir-n; 
lonius Cronus -, t Strabo laith , he from Apoilonia, a Town of Cyrenc. 

. Cyrerteean by Birth, and calls him Cronm\ 


DIODORUS, 
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D IOD OKVS. 


I O D O 


Ddorus w as of Joffus a City of ,fit be day Idifcourfc, andif at prefent iilie day, 

H Curia ,' Son of Ameinias ; Liter- artd Idifcourfcfs according to Philo’s opinion, a 

H M tu/s ^^5 l le heard Eubu tides-, true Connex-. for it begins from true, it is day $ 
isL + Strabo that he heard Apollo- and ends in true, I difcourje. But according to 

r nius Cronus , after whom he was called Cronus;-, the opinion of Diodorus it is falfe : for it may 
the tiame of the Aiajler being trunfmitted to the fo happen, that though it begin from true, to ion, 
difciple, byreafon of the obfcurity of the true it is day, yet it may end in falfe, to wit, that t 
Cronus ; *of Diodorus thus Callimachus-, difcourje when I am filent. Thus by Contin- 

gency it may begin intrue,and end in filfe ; for 

He lived with Ftolomeus Sotcr, in whole pre' And again, * for that we examine not many o- 
fence being queftioned by Sti/po, in luch things pinions concerning a Connex,/et us fay that Con- ’ 1 
as upon the fudden he could not anlwer ; he was nex is in it felf right, which beginncth not from 
not only punilhed by the King, but reproached true,and endeth in fa/feiThis, if there be motion, 
with the name of Cronus whereupon he there is vacuity according to Epicurus’s opinion, 
went from the Feaft, and having written an beginning from true, to wit, there is motion, and 


Oration upon that queition, died of grief. 


CfTrabo and Laertius affirm 


ending in true, will be true. According to the Pe- 
ripateticks, beginning from true, to wit, there is 
motion, and ending in falfc, to wit, there is va¬ 
cuity^,will be falfe -, according to Diodorus, begin¬ 
ning from ja/Je i to wit,there is motion, and end¬ 
ing in falfe,to wit , there is vacuity, will be true, 
for the affumption,to wit, there is motion, he de- 
- nies as falfe 


teach in their Elements whether a conncx (a horned Arguments (of which already in the life 
propolidon which hath the conjunftion if) be of Eubulidesf Alexander ApbrodJetts, faith he,. Ir u 
true or falfe -, as this,f it be day, it is light, jiow ttjed Kvetiuoflaroyw a the dominative Argument -. 
much is it controverted? Diodorus is of one opi- Of whole original and efficacy thus + ‘ Epi- 
nwn, Philo of another , Chryfippus of a third: ‘ Qetus-, the dominative argument feems to have % u\ 
That Diodorus laboured much herein, appears ‘been interrogated andcollefted upon luch like ‘P- 
from an Epigram of Callimachus, cited and ex- ‘ occalions as rhele : for, there being a common 
■m plained by f Sextus Empiricus. ‘ fight amongll thefe three propolitions to one 

Concerning thefe propolitions, the Dilagree- ‘ another .• The firft, that every thing pad is 
ment or Diodorus from P/ii/o and Chryfippusf al- ‘ necelfarily true; The lecond, that pollibility 
ready mentioned by Cicero ) is thus explained by ‘ follows not impoffibility.The third, that what 
2. 1 Sextus Empiricus ; But when,faith he,or how it ‘ is not poffible,neither is nor lhall he true. This 
Jolloweth they difigree among themfelves,and thofc ‘ fight Diodorus oblerving, made ufe of the two 
things whereby they determine a confequcnce to 4 firft, to prove, that nothing is poffible, which 
be judged.pppugn one another: as Philo faidjt is ‘ is not: nor lhall be. A nd * Alexander, for that ,, 

a true Connex, it beginnetb not from true, ‘ Ibe at Corinth , is poffible, if that I have been, p-'.f 
and ended in falfc. So that according to his opim- ‘ or ever lhall be there ; but if neither, it is not 
cm,d true Connex may he truefever al ways,a filfe ‘poffible. It is poffible, that a Child be made a 
only one way. For when it beginnetb from true,and ‘ Grammarian.if he be made fuch,in confirmation 
endeth intrue ft is true-,as this, JJ it be day, it is ‘ hereof Diodorus interrogated by the Domina- 
light. Again,when it beginncth from falfc and end- ‘ live Argument. 

cthin falfe ft is true: As thisffthe Earthflicsyhe He held, that nothing is moved, A -arguing 
earth hath wings. Likcwife that which beginnetb thus .• ‘ If a thing be iiroved,it is neither mov’d 


<e,and endeth in true is true-, as this,ifthe ‘in the place w herein it is,c 
ws it is Earth : That only is true which ‘ in it is notBut not in th 
h from true, and endeth in falfe. Such |‘ it refleth in the place v 
if it be day it is night. For tf it be day, I ‘ that wherein it is not 5 1 
i- day is true , which is the Antecedent . ‘ nor, there it can neither af 
it is night is filfe, which was the Con -1 ‘ fore nothing is moved ; 


rue , which is the Antecedent. ‘ nor, there it can neither a St nor luffed The 
ht m falfe, which was the Con- ‘ fore nothing is moved ; And * confequer 
us faith, that is a true Con- ‘ nothing is corrupted or perilheth. 
t contingent, beginning from f He afferted , that the principles of thi 
hdmg in falfe. This is contrary are Leaft indivilible Bodies, in * number infin 
1 of Philo, for ficb a Connex as this\ in magnitude finite. * 





ST i L P O. 


I C H T H Y A S 

»' T CHTHTAS Son of Metalius, an eminent I lofophers that are derived from Euclid-To him 
JL perfon,is remembred amongft thefe Phi- J Diogenes the Cymck dedicated a Dialogue. 


G L I N O M A CHUS. 

f A Mongft thefe defcended from Euclid , ( xiomes, [Propolitions"] Catoeorems , I" that mri 
Xx. was likewife CLINOM ACHUS, I of a Propoiitionwhich is predicated of ihi 
a Thurian : He firft wrote concerning Ann- | other] and the like. . 

S T I L P O. 


*qTILPO was ox Megara in Hellas -, he lived 
O in the time of the firft Ptolomy : Of the 
Matters which he heard are reckoned, 

Euclid the founder of this School: But this 
agrees not with his time, as was before obferved. 

Some followers of Euclid, 

Thrafymachus of Corinth, Friend to Ichthyas : 
So Heraclides attefteth. 

t Diogenes the Cynick. 

Pajicles , a Theban , who heard Crates the Cy¬ 
nick, his own Brother. 

Dioclides of Megara. 

Cicero faith, he was very acute, much ap¬ 
proved by thofe times: His Friends (faith he) 
writ, he was much inclined to Wine and Wo¬ 
men, yet relate not this in his difpraife ; but, 
rather in his commendations, that he by Lear¬ 
ning fo fubdued and repreft his vicious Nature, 
that none ever faw him drunk, none ever difco- 
vered any Lafeivioufiiefs in him. Plutarch mag¬ 
nifies his height of Courage, mixed with meek- 
nefsand temperance. 

He was much addifted to civil Affairs. Be- 
fideshis Wife, he kept company with Nicareta, 
a Courtezan.- He liaa a Daughter of ill fame, 
whom Sitnmieuyt Syracufian, his intimate friend. 
Married ; file living incontinently, one told 
Stilpo fhe was a difhonour to him : No more, 
faith he, than I am an honour to her. 

Pio/omeus Sot or much efteemed him, and when 
he took Poffeffion of Megara by Conqueft, gave 
him money, and invited him along with him to 
Egypt : Ol the money he took a little, but abfo- 
lutely refufed the journey: Going to J£gina,he 
ltayed there till Ptolemy's return. Demetrius 
Son of Antigonus, upon the taking of Megara , 
gave order that his houfe might be preferved, 
and whatfoever belonged to him, reilored ; and 
bidding him give them an inventory of fuch 
things as he had loft, he .laid that he had loft no¬ 
thing that belonged to him, for none had taken 
away his Teaming -, his Learning and know- 


With Demetrius he difputed of Humanity 
fo efficacioufly, that he became a lludious Au¬ 
ditor of him. 

Concerning Alinervd’s Statue, carv’d by Phi¬ 
dias , he asked a Man whether yW/Vwriw,Daugh¬ 
ter of Jove were a God lie affirmed fhe was : 
But this, faith he, is not of Jove, but of Phidias-, 
to which the other affeiited’: Then, faith he, 
fhe is not aGod. Hereupon being cited to the 
Court of Areopagus, lie denied it not, but juftifi- 
ed it, averring fhe was not a God, but a' God- 
defs : But the Areopagitcs nothing fittisfied with 
this evafion, ordered that he fhould depart the 
City. Hereupon Theodoras firnam’d gels, laid in 
derifion. How came Stilpo to know this, did he 
put afide her vail, and look upon her breuft ? 
Theodoras was bold of Speech, but Stilpo re¬ 
ferred, in fo much, as being demanded by Cra¬ 
tes, whether the Gods delighted in bent knees 
and Prayers: Thou fool, faith he, do not que- 
ftion me in publick, but when we are alone to¬ 
gether. 

He was fincere and plain, void of all artifice. 
Crates the Cynick, not anfwering him, but 
a.TosrdsJ'w'los, I knew faith he, you would fpeak 
any thing rather than that which is decent, 
i Crates in propounding a queftion delivered a 
Fig to him, which he took and eat: Crates pre¬ 
sently cryed'out, that he had loft his fig: Yes, 
faith he,and your queftionyilfo, of which that 
wasineameft. 

1 Seeing Crates half frozen in cold weather. 
Crates, faith he, methinks you leant i.udjU, 

(which one way implies a netv Garment ,another 
way both a Garment and II"//) Crates afhamed, 
anfwered thus. 

Stilpo at Megara I fazo oppreft. 

Where vaji Typliceus lies with weight opprefl. 

To hear him wrangle many Scholars came, 

Pair Truth to chafe atcay teas all their aim. 

At Athens he wrought fo much upon the 
People that they would run out of their Shops 
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PHMDO. 


'ofee him': They wonder at t/w, Stilpo (faid \pofed the manner of/peeking, but took 
t.:_\ ... . jiisivfc ho hut\th*cgufjc 0 f /if e>or abo/iJl?cdthings,is ■»"'< 

* He aflerted the. 

fubjeCt to Paffion. 


o him) at a Monjlcr : No, laith he, but' 

As he was fpeaking with Crates , in the midft 
of their difeourfe he went away to buy Fifh •, I 
Crates purfued him, crying out, that he gave 
over the Difeourfe : No, faith he, I carry 
along the Difeourfe with. me -, but I leave you, 
the Difeourfe will flay, the Eijb muft be bought. 

Being asked, what is harder than it Stone, 1 
he anfwered, a fool. 


CHAP. II. 

His Pbilofopky .' 

* TJE was Mailer of the Megarick School,! 

Xl excellent ifi Erflick Dilputes, by his 
fubtle Tenentsand Difeourles beautifying him- 
lelf, his Country and Friends. 

He took away all Species (Univerfals) af¬ 
firming, that he who faith, a Man, denotes 
not any Man, the Term being not proper to 
this or that perfon, for why to one rather than 
to another, therefore not to this and again , | 
that which we fee is not an Herb, for an Herb j 
was many years ago. Therefore this was 
Herb. . , 

■fHe likewife denied one thing to be predi¬ 
cated of another, arguing thus -, c _ If running be| 
‘ predicated of an Horie, the fubjeCt is not. the 
‘ fame with the predicate; thedefinition of man 
‘ is one thing, that of good another, fo an Horfe I 
‘ is a differing thing from running, tor upon de-1 
c mand, we give feveral definitions of each ; 

‘ for if a Man, and good, or an Horfe, and run¬ 
ning were the fame, how could good be 
‘ predicated of Food or Phyfick, and running 
‘ of a Hole, which are things fO different ?Thus 
lie admitted no conjunction with the SubjeCt, in 
things which are in a fubjeCt, or predicated 
of a fubject, but conceived that both thefe, 
unlefs they be the very fame with the fubjeCt, 
cannot be predicated of it, even not as an Ac¬ 
cident. This, though it were one of thofe 
little Sayings which Stilpo fportively ufed to 
call out amongft the Sophifters, Colotcs the Epi¬ 
curean oppolecl fo eagerly, that he framed a 
large difeourfe againft " Stilpo, grounded only 
upon this aflertion, (which yet he neither re¬ 
filled nor refolved ) affirming that by hold¬ 
ing one thing is not predicated of another, he 
takes away good Life-, But that Stilpo (laith 
Plutarch)was offended only at fome words,and op¬ 


t'Jt. $. 


CHAP. III. 

His Dfciples. 

T T ¥ E far exceeded others in fluent difeourfe f 1. 

±JL and learning, that he converted almolt 
all Greece to the Megarick ScCt. Philippus of 
Megara laith he drew 

Metrodorus firnamed the Theoretick, and Ti- 
magoras the Geloan, from Tbeopbraftus. 

Clitarchus and Simmias from ArifloHc the Cy- 
renaan, 

Of DialeClicks ,P<eonius, from Arftides. 

Diphilus, Son of Euphantus, and Myrmex,Son 
of Exert at us coming to difpute againft him, 
became both followers of him : Thus far Yhi- 
lippus : He likewife attracted 

Phxftdemus the Peripatetick , excellent in Na¬ 
tural Philolophy. 

Alcimus, the molt eminent Oratour at that 
time in Greece. 

Zeno the Phatnician, an Epicurean Philofo- 
pher. 

Crates, and others -, in a word, whomfoever 
he would himfelfl 

Heraclidcs faith, that Zeno the CitieanfovctA- 
er of the Stoical SeCt,was his Dilciple. 


CHAP. IV. 

His Death, Writings. 

H Ermippus affirmeth that he died of Age 
but drank a draught of Wine to lialten 
his end. 

Suidas faith, he wrote 20 Dialogues * Laer¬ 
tius but nine 5 and thole not very efficacious 
their Titles thefe, 

Mofcbus, 

Ariftippus or Callias, 

Pt ole mams, 

Choreerates, 

Mitroclcs, 

Anaximenes, 

TofiflTiughtcr, 

Ariftot/e. 

He had a Son named Dryfo, a Philofopher 
alfo. 


THE 

ELEACK and ERETRIACK SECTS. 


P H JE D O. 


•V- Ur- eg —« < HF. Elcack Se& was inftituted by 
H Phado, an Eicon of a noble Fa- 

n mily ; it chanced that he was 

JL taken by Thieves or Pyrates , 

and fold to a Houle of common dilhoneft 
Refort -, where being forced to fit at the door, 
he was obferved by Socrates in palling, who 


noting the ingenuity "of his countenance (which 
was extraordinary) perfwaded (as Laertius 
laith) Alcibiades or Plato , or (as A. Gellius ,) 
Cebes to buy him, from which time he ad¬ 
dicted himlelf diligently to Philofophy, and 
was a conftant Difciple of Socrates -, fo much 
affeCted by Plato, that he called that molt ex¬ 
cellent 




PART. iv._ ME N.E DEM VS. 


celleht difcourfe of the immortality of the 
Soul, after him, Ph.tdo. 

He inftituted a Se£b‘ called from him Eleack ; 
The Dialogues afcribed to him were 


Simmias, 
Alcibiades , 
Critolaus. 
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Zopyrus, 
Medics, 
Simon, 
Antimachus , 


or the 0/d Alan, 


fPanattius doubts whether any of thele were -j- Laat% 
written by Phado - Aledus is by fome afcribed Mjch. ' 1 

to JEfcbincs , and by others to Polixnus-, as 
are alio Anthnacims and the Scythian dilcourles. 


PL ISTHENES. 

L,iert. f ' S' ''HE Eleack Sect was continued by PHft-\Plifthenes was fucceeded by Alenedcmus and 
JL henes an Elean ' Succeffor to Phatdo ; f Afclepiades. 


M ENE B EMtl S. 


C H A P. I. 

His Country , Parents, Teachers. 


Uat. *T\ r^Encdemus was one of thole Philolo- 
xyJL phers that continued the School of 
Ph.cdo\ which hitherto was called Eleack , but 
from Menedenms was termed Eretriack : he was 
an Erclrian, Son of Clift banes ; Clifthenes ytas 
of the Family of the Tbeopropidx ; yet tho’ 
noble by defeent, Alecbantck by prole ffion 
and indigent, fome affirm he was’ a maker of 
Tents ( Hcfychius Uluftris terms him an Archi¬ 
tect) adding that he taught both Arts to his Son 
Alcnedemus , fo that when Alenedcmus wrote a. 
decree, an Alexinian Philofopher reproved him, 
faying, It becomes not a Wife Alan to frame 
loth Tents and decrees. 

Alenedemus being lent by the Erclrians with 
a command of Soldiers to Alcgara, went from 
thence to Athens to hear Plato at the Academy, 
with whom he was lo taken, that he gave over 
his Military Employment. 

By 'Afclepiades a Phlyajtan, his intimate 
Friend, he was carried to Stilpo at Alegara , 
whom they both heard ; thence taking a Jour¬ 
ney to Elis , they met with Anchypil/us and 
Mo Jehus-, who belonged to the School of Phadc. 

Some affirm he delpiled Plato and Xcnocra- 
/c.r,and Par abates the Cyrenaan ; but admired 
Stilpo , concerning whom being demanded his 
opinion, he only anlwered that he was free.. 

CHAP. II. 

’ His School and Philofophy. 
hurt. * IjtyEing returned home to Eretria , he let up 
JO a School, and taught Philofophy there.- 
the E/iack School being thus transferred to Ere- 
triajMtts from thenceforward call’d Eretriack. 

In his School there was no order of place, 
no Seats round about it; but as every Man 
chanced to be fitting, or Handing, or walking, 
in the fame pollutes they heard him. 

He held , that there was but one vertuc and 
good\ reprehending thole who allerted more; 
whence of one who held there were many Gods, 
he demanded ironically how many ? and whether 
■he thought there were more than an hundred? 

He was of a verlatile wir, and in compo- 


fure of his Speech a difficult adverfary ; he 
turned himlelf every way, and found fome- 
thing to lay for every thing: He was very 
Litigious, as Antiftbencs in his iiicceflion:. affirms 
and uled this queftion, XVhat is not the fame, is 
different from that with which it is not fame ? 
Yes. To benefit is not the Janie with good, there¬ 
fore good doth not benefit. He took away 'Nega¬ 
tive Propofitions , leaving only the Affirmative-, 
and of thele he admitted the Simple, only =, but 
reje£!ed thole which were not Jimplc , calling 
them conjoyned and complex. 

Herac/ides faith, he was a P/atonick, and de¬ 
rided Dialdtick. llcxinus asking, whether he 
had given over beating his Father ; J neither 
did beat him , laith he, nor have given over. The 
other replied. Either fay yes or no,to dffolve the 
Ambiguity. It is ridiculous , laith he, to follow 
your Laws, when a Man may withjland them in 
the veiy entrance. 

He writ not, orcompolcd anything, becaule 
(laith Antigonus Cary Hues') lie was of no certain 
opinion ; yet in diipuce he was lo vehement, 
that he many times went away with black and 
blue Eyes. 


CHAP. III. 
His manner of Living. 



Pilades to Orejles: Afclepiades was the Elder, 
whence there went a common laying, that he 
was the Poet, Alenedcmus the Player. 

* When they were yet both young Philofo- 
phers, and indigent, they were cited to the* At ^ cn - DeipJ 
Court of Areopagus, to give account ( t accor- f L -,fip 
ding toSolon'sLdwJ by what means (Ipending Solon, 
the whole day among!! Philolophers without 
any Labour,and having no Eftate) they fublift- 
ed,and were in lb good a condition : They de- 
lired that one of. the Mailers of the common 
Priforr might be lent for; who, when he came, 
attefted, that they went down every night in- 
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Part. Iy. 


to the Prifon, where che. common Malefiaors To every gueft.i about vile Lupines went, 
ground, and did their grind, and in pay of With which the Beggar's Tables Jcarcc content. 
their Labour, received two drachms : At which 

the Areopagitcs much wondring, bellowed as Whilft they drank (after the feaft Menedc- 
an honourable reward upon them, two hundred mus propoftd queftions, and inftead) of a de- 
Drachms. ftrt gave them difcourle, which excited all to 

They had other Patrons that bellowed Gifts temperance and continence Thele continued 
upon them-, Archspolidcs gave them three thou- lometimes till the crowing of the Cock broke 
land pieces of Silver; they both contended them off, much again!! the will of his guefts, 
which fhould receive laid, and in conclufion , who never thought they had enough' of them. 

neither accepted it. The chief perfons that __.__._ 

received them were Hipponicus , a Macedonian, 

and JEgetor a Lamiean. JEgetor gave each of CHAP. IV. 

them thirty Minx. Hipponicus gave Menedemus . 

two thoufand drachms towards the marriage of • His civil Employments. 

his Daughters, which, as Hcraclides faith, were 

three, by his Wile Oropia. TTE was firft contemned by his Country- * u 

For Afclepiades and Me node mus took each of ll men, and called Dog and Fool; but at 
them a Wife ; Afclepiades married the Daugh- laft fo much honoured by them, that they com- 
vex,Mcnedenms the Mother: Afclepiades'^ Wife mitted the government of the Commonwealth 
dying, took the Wife of Menedemus: Mcne- to his charge, + and paid him yearly two bun-1 L.nn, 
demies being made a chief Magiftrate, married dred Talents, whereof he fent back fifty., 
a rich Wife; notwithftanding,he allow’d his firft After he applied himfelf to civil bufinels, he 

Wife an equal intereft in the government, of was fo thoughtful, that going to put Incenft 
the Houfe. Afclepiades having liv’d with Me- into a Center, he put it befides. Crates re- 
■nedemus in great plenty yet with great tem- proaching him for undertaking publick em- 
perance, died old at Eretria. At. that time, ployments, he lent him to Prifon; whereupon 
one, whom Afclepiades much loved, coming as he chanced to pafs by. Crates role up and fa- 
late at night, intending to have featted with luted him with the Title of Agamemnonian, 
him, the Servants Ihut him out of doors : But Leader of the City. 

Menedemus bad them let ,him in, faying Afcle- He was fent AmbafTador from the Eratri- 
piades would admit him even under Ground. ( ans to Ptolomy, and to Lyfmachtts (much ho- 
Menedemits was' much given to Entertain- noured wherefoever he came) and to Demetrius,. 
ments, and, becaule the Country was unwhole- * all three Kings of Macedonia,, of whom Da- * E „y rf ._ 
fome, made many Feafts: What order he ob- metrius firft reigned, then Lyfmachus, and after 
ferved therein is thus delivered by Antigonus him (Pyrrhus intervening) Ptolomy. 

Caryfiius, and out of him (though not cit&Vj Some aconfed him to Demetrius, that he 
by Laertius. Fie dined but with one or two ■ would betray his City to Ptolomy , of which 
Companions at the moft if any came to him,) charge he acquitted himfelf by an Epiftle, he- 
they were admitted after dinner was ended; ginning thus-, Menedemus to King Demetrius, 
if they came fooner than the let time, they Health. Hear that you are informed many things: 
w alk ed ftmrt turns before the door, and deman- 1 concerning us, &c. advifing him to take heed 
ded of the Servants what courfe was carried of one of thole that were .his Enemies, named 
in ; if they told them filh-broth (with which JEfchylus. When he vyas on Embalfy to Deme- 
they began their Dinner) they went away; if tritts, he lpoke very earnellly and effeSlually 
any Flelh, they went into a room prepared for concerning Oropus. 

that purpofe. In Summer time, Menedemus '• Antigonus alfo. King of Macedonia, loved 
had the Couches or Beds of his Dining-room him exceedingly,. and profeft himfelf his Di- 
covered with Flags and Rulhes, in Winter fciple.- In his behalf he made a Decree, clear 
with Sheeps-skins. Every gueft brought a Culhi- andvoid of oftentation, beginning thus-, Foraf- 
on 5 the Cup they Had was no bigger than a much as King Antigonus, having 'overcome the 
large Spoon ; inftead of Sweet-meats they had Barbarians in Fight,returnetb into his own Conn- 
Lupines, and Beans : lometimes fitch fruit as try,having gaodfuccefs in all his undertakings - 
the Seafon afforded ; in Summer Pomgranates, The Senate and People have thought good. Site. 
in Spring, Pulfe, in Winter, Figgs. This Lyco- 

phron the Chalcidian confirms in his Satyrical ■ ■ 

Comedy upon Menedemus, where Silemts fpeaks C H A P. V. 

thus to the Satyrs. 

His Verities and Apothegms. 

Sons impious of a pious Father, I 

(Ton fee) with your delights andfports comply : jfENEDEMUS was of exceeding gravity. 

But never by the Gods at Jitch a Feaft ' iVi &r which Crates deriding him, laid. 

In Caria, Rhodes, or Lydia was a Gueft. Aftlepiad the Pbiliaftan , and the proud Ere- 

How plentiful ! Irian, and Timon. 

, • Hisfupercilious bumbaft Ipeech begins. In 

And not’long after, feverity he was fo awful, that Eurylocus being 

‘ invited by Antigonus, together with Clipptdcs, 

A little Pot half full of Water clear, a youth of CyzicumfiefoSeft. to go, fearing Ale- 

Rated at Farthings five a boy did bear nedemus fhould know it. 


T IV. _ ME NE DEMZJ'S. _ja 

In reproof he was bitter and bold, of which then of Sophocles : In Satyrs he aflign’d the fe- 
Laertius inftanceth his Sayings to a young cond place to Achaus ; the firft to Nfcbyhes, 

Man over confident, to Hierocles 8tc. To an whence to thofe in the State tvho defended the 
Adulterer boafting, Sfc. To a young Man cry- contrary part, he faid thus, 
ing, Sic. 

Antigonus asking ; whether he fliould Tbefmift in time outfiript are by tbejlovi , 
go to a Luxurious Banquet; not fpeaking whe- A Dortoife thus an Eagle may outgo. 
ther he fhould go or not, he bad him fend 

them word that he was a King’s'Son. _ Thefe are Verfes of Achsus • they therefore 

One ‘who intruded himielf upon him, and are miftaken, who fay he read nothing but the 
difcourfed very ablurdly , lie-asked if he had Medea of Euripides, which is put among the 
a Farm =, he anfwered, many: Go then, laith Poems of Neophron the Sicyonian. 
he, and look after them, left in lofing your Of Bhn, who fpoke with much diligence 
Rufticity, you lofe them alfo. ^ againft Prophets, he laid, he numbered, the dead. 

To one asking, whether a good Man may To one who laid,thegreatell good is to enjoy 
take a Wife, he faid. Do you think I am good thofe things which we defire ; it is a much great- 
or not f 1 The other aflentingbut I (laith hej laith he,to dejire thofe things which arc jilting. 

have taken one. He was violent fas we faid) in controverfie. 

Not able to limit the Prodigality of one but molt affable in converfation and Action: 
who invited him to' Supper, he filently repro-, Alcxinus , whom in difpute he had often cir- 
ved him, eating nothing but Olives. cumvented and bitterly derided, he gratified 

This freedom brought him into danger when in deed; taking care for the fafe Conduct of 
he was in Cyprus with Nicocreon, together with his Wife from Delphi to Cbalcis, the way 
his Friend A/itepiades -, for, the King having being much infefted with Thieves, 
invited him with the reft of the Philolophers to He was an excellent Friend, as- is rrianifeli 
a Monthly Feaft, Alenedemus faid, this conven- from his aftefftion to' Afclepiades , of which 
tion if it be good, ought to be every day ; if we have already fpoken, oniy to Fcrfaus, he 
otherwife, this day is too much : The Tyrant was conflantly a profelt Enemy •, for it was 
anfwered, that he had let apart that day to known that when Antigonus for Menedemus his 
converfe with Philofophers. Menedemus per-- lake would have reftored the Eretriuns to their 
lifting in his affertion, demonftrated from what firft Liberty, Fcrfnus witliftood it: whereupon 
he had faid of the Sacrifice, that Philofophers at a Feaft Menedemus openly inveighed againft 
. ought to be heard at all times. Whereupon if him, ufing amongft many others this exprefli- 
one of the Muficians had not helped them to on; He is indeed a Fhilofopher , but of all Men 
efcape, they had been put to death, whence that are, were , or ever Jhaflbe , the moft wicked. 

the Ship being endangered by a Storm, Afcle- __ ■ 

piades laid, that the humanity of the Mufician 

preferved them, the roughnels of Menedemus C. H A r\ Vi- 

had undone them. . , 

.He'was'negligent,' and "fas-We. laid) carelefs His departure from Eretna, and Death. 

in every thing that concerned the order "6f his—. .—- • 

School; likewife high-minded, and covetous 'T'HE friendihip lie held with Antigonus ,made 
of Glory: infomuch that when he and Afclepi- X ' him fufpe£ted by his own Country-men, 
ades firft exercifed the trade of Building, Afcle- as if he meant to betray the City t.o him ; of 
piades was iteen upon the houfe top carrying which being accufed by Anfiodemusfz fled,and 
Clay - but Menedemus , if he efpied any Man lived a while at Oropus in the Temple of ./im¬ 
pairing by, hid himfelf. . phiaraus: Thence fome golden Cups chancing 

He was fomewhat endined to Superftition ; to be ftollen,he was by a publick decree of the 
having eaten in a Cook's Shop the Flefh of Beotians forbidden to flay there any longer, 
fomething that had died of it felf ignorantly whereupon he returned privately into his Coun- 
with Afclepiades , as foon as he knew it, he try, and taking his Wife and Children along 
grew Sick, and looked Pale, till Afclepiades with him; _ went from thence to Antigonus , 
reproved him, faying, lie was not Jick of the where he died of grief. 

Meat but of Fancy. ' But Heraclides on the contrary aifirmeth,that 

In all other refpeHs he was a perfon of a great whilft he was Prarfeftof the Eretrians ,he often 
and free Soul, in ftrength even in his old age defended his Country againft thpfe who 1 would 
equal to thofe who wreftled in Exercife, ftrong have made Demetrius Tyrant thereof; Neither 
made fwarthy of Complexion, fat and corpu- would he therefore have betrayed it to Aiitigo- 
lent; but of indifferent ftature, as appears nus i but that was falfly laid to his charge; he 
(faith Laertius) by his Statue in Erctria, in the afterwards went to Antigonus , petitioning that 
old Stadium, fo exaftly carved, that it expref he would reftore his Country to their Liberties; 
feth the naked proportion of his Limbs. which Antigonus denying, he out of Grief faft- 

He loved Aratus and Lycophron the Tragick ed feven days, and fo died. The fame relation 
Poet, and Antagoras the Rhodian, but above all [is delivered by Antigonus Caryjhus. Heraclides 
he was ftudious of Homer ; next of the Lyricks, | faith, he lived 84 years. 


His departure from Eretria, andDeath. 
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CHAP. L 

The Country , Fa rents, and. Time of PLATO. 

T H E moft eminert of all the SeQs derived the Profeffors thereof taught; This $e£t was 
from Socrates was the focalFdlinfiituted by F/ato, continued by Sfeirjiffus, 

from the Academy, a place in Athens , where 1 Aenccrates , Folenion , Crates , Cram or, thus far 





pTTrvT^ .. 

' ‘ called th zfirjl or oil Academy. Arcijiiaus , luc- deicended Irom Neptune artdA>/«w, f tacher” 

ceediilg Crantor, inftituted the middle Academy, of Ac/iw] Thus Laertius , from whom fVo- 
continued by Lacydcs, Tdccles, Eva ml r, and <-//rx diflenis only in tliar, that he makes G/</«- 
Hegcfmus. Carncadcs founded the »rw Academy, con Son of the (nil Critics, Brother to Cal 


V of which was alio Clitomachus : Some reckon h-fehrus , which Ov/mj manileflly (..iiihhe) 

5 a fourth Academy inilituted by Philo and Char in Plat. Cbarmidcs confirms, call mg G/auco 

Midas : a Jijtb by AntiochUs. (father of Cbarmidcs) his Uncle. Thus was 

1 f Pluto was out of doubt an Athenian, nor Plato delcended both ways from Kept sue. 

I* chi- are they tobe credited who rc-late. him fa There arc (faith + Apdcins ) wboaffert Plato. Drw .P!,,ti 
uw/ii'. 390. Theban, born at Cynocephalus -, ^ Antiicon affirms of a more fublinie Race: Ariftnnde;', followed 

ji't.w. his. Parents tobe of Collyttus.\ He was born by zrwyPlatonifts, thinks, he was begotten on 

hlmi- s " ,rf -(according to Pbavorinus) in .the \Jland 7E- his Mother by yoweSpeflrum in the Jhape of A- 
gina, in the Houfe of Phidiades, Son of Tha- polio: t Speujippus in his Treadle, entituled 
les 3 his Father feat with others thither at the Plato, or art ft dei-rins, Clcarchus in his Eulogy ol r J, 
divijion of the Land (upon their defection from, Plato 3 Anaxilides in his fecond Book of Philo- <y>ulva iiyl- 
| and fubje£tion by tlie Athenians, at the begin- TophsiSyPlutarch, S/.'/W<7.r,andothers,affirm it to'lf’*®- 

\ ning of the Peloponnefian War) and returned have been commonly reported at Athens, that he ni ( ;u!ct 

» to Athens, at iohat time thofe Athenians were was the Son of Apollo, who appearing in vifion be n; Liar, 

l ejeQed by the Lacedaemonians, in aid of the IE- to her (being a Woman of exraordinory Beau-« Ldmn 

| ginetac. ty) *Pcri£tionefe mifeuit-, fhe thereupon con- Ar i'° n & ,l; ' llc 

| < imt. Aptl. " Y ' He was of an eminent Family 3 his Father ceived.- Arijio ( her husband) having often sI"S„ 0 ,- s 
jjjw Arijio (Son of Arifloteles) of the Race of Co- attempted to enjoy her, but in vain-, at laft -d-mctiii.iied 

| drus. Son of Melanthus, who fas ‘Tbrafdus Polio appearing to him in a Vifion or Dream, rWlw©-- 

affirmsj derived themfelves from Neptune, and a voice commanding him to refrain the • 

Melanthus flying Mejfena, came to Athens , company-of his Wife for ten Months, until. * 

where afterwards by a Stratagem killing J Sian- her delivery were paft, he forbore 3 whence ptft. 
thus, he was made King after Thymocles, the Tyndartts, 
laft of the Thefeida. His Mother Peritlione , 

by fome called Pot one, whole Kindred with . He did not iffue from a mortal Bed-, 

1 ft Tmienm. Solon is thus deferibed by Laertius and t Pro■ A God his hire, a God-like life he led. 

I clus. Execiftides had two Sons, Solon mi. Dro- 

pjdes: Dropides had Critias, mentioned by Solon Some thereupon (as * Saint Hierom faith ) af- * Aiva-f. Jul. 
in his Poems. • firmed, he was born of . a Virgin, and it was i L ' icn ' 

a.common Speech among the' Athenians that 
Bid fair hair'd Critias his Sire obferpe 3 Phoebus begat Elculapius Plato, one to cure 

A wandring mind will from his Leader fwerve. Bodies, the other. Souls'.' 

* Arijio had afterwards by Peritlione, two* Lacrt - Si "L 
Critias .had Callefchrus, Callefchrus had Sons, Adimaretus an& Glauco, and a Daughter 
Critias, one of the thirty Tyrants, and Glmtcon Pot one. Mother to Speujtppus : Thefe Relations 
(whom Apuleis calls GlaucitT) --Glauxon had of Plato vtiU. be more confpicuous in this Gene- 
Cbarmides zn& Periffione •, Peri&idtieby iSrtJi'cr alogical Tabic, 
had Plato, the fixth from Solon 3 Solon was 
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Pinto. Adhnantus. Glauco. Potone.-—- -Eurymedon. 

• Perhaps Adimantus the ; Spelefippus. , 
younger, Plato's Heir. ■ Plato's SucceJJour. 

For the year of his Birth, (to omit the mi- different, who affirms, Plato was born (the year 
flakes of Eufebirts , who placeth it in the fourth before) Apollodorus being Archon,who fucceeded 
Year of the eighty eighth Olympiad, in the Euthydemus , who was Archon the third year of 
Archonlhip of Stratoclcs, and of the Chronicon the 87th Olympiad, and that under Euphemus, 
Alexandrinum , that placeth it the year follow- in the fourth year of the poth Olympiad, he was 
ing) Laertius faith. He mat Born , according to fourteen years old. For both Laertius and Atbc- 
the Chronology of ApolLodorus,?;; the eighty eighth nxus agree inthe.year of. his. death, viz. in the 
Olympiad , which leems to be towards the be- firft of the 108th Olympiad, when Thcophilus, 
ginning of the firft year, whilft Aminias was the Succeflor of Callimachus, was Archon; Athe- 
yet Archon. For Laertius elfcwhere faith. That nans only differeth in this, that, computing 82 
he was fix years younger than liberates; for lfo- Archons, he attributes lo many years to Plato’s 
crates (laithhe) zoas born when Lyfimachus, Life, whereas’tis certain, he lived but eighty one. 

Plato, when Aminias was Archon , under whom The day of his Birth, * according to Apollo-* Loan 
Pericles died: in the third year of the Pelopon- dor us , was the feventhof Thargelion , at which 
ni i- nejian War. This Aminias is by the * Scholiaft time the Delians did celebrate the Feaft of Apol- 

oi Euripides called Ameinon , by t Athenxus,E- lo. So likwile J lories, cited by t Plutarch , who a , m . 
pancimon , by * Diodorus Siculus , Epaminondas. adds, that the Priefts and Prophets call Apollo S “ 
The various reading occafioned either by addi- eWVaoAwif, as being born upon thisfeventh day- 
tion or detraflion of the prepofition f»‘, but by whence perhaps was occafioned the Fiction’ 
which of thefe two cannot eafily be evinced, t that he was th£ Son of Apollo , which Plutarch 
ei'dt. Salmafius endeavouring to prove the name to be clieems no Dilparagement to his Deity. In the 
pofitively affirms,that theGreefts never firft year of the 88th Olympiad, the Neotaenia of 
name an Archon without the Prepofition &rh but Hecatombxon fell upon Auguft, 2d. and (upon 
that error * Petavius confutes, whole Opinion thole Hypothefes which we'laid down formerly 
is confirmed by the ancient Marble ax Arundel- in the * Life of Socrates) the Dominical Letter* cat 
Hcufe , which addeth not the Prepofition to the for that year being E. the ieventh of T hargeli- 
Names of the Archons. on will (according to the Julian account taken 

Neither is the Opinion of t Athena its much prolepticallv 
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proleptically) fall upon Friday, the thirtieth o7 This is according to the Faith of the Hiftori- 1 
May: according to the Gregorian, upon Friday a ns, with whom the Afirologers do not agree •, 
the ninth of June, in the year of the Julian ior * Julius Ftnmcus hath ereCted thebcheme * 
period, 4285. of his Nativity after this manner. 



If the Afcendent, faith hejball bc&, 8 5 and j 
;S therein pofited-, and if If- if then be placed in\ 
the feventh, having (\^for his Sign, and in the fc-\ 
cond the ® in 3* and the G in at in the fifth Hoitfe\ 
beholding the Afcendent with a a. afpetf, and\ 
it, in the ninth from the Afcendent in —. T bis\ 
Geniture renders a Alan Interpreter of Divine j 
and Heavenly Institutions, who endued with in¬ 
finitive Speech, and the power of Divine Wit, 
and formed in a manner by a celefilial Jnjiitution, 
by the true Licenfe ofDifputations fihall arrive at 
all tbcfecrcts of Divinity. Thus tirmicus, whole 
Scheme agreeth not witli the other Calculation, 
as being betwixt the midft of February and of| 
March, during which time the © is in ' 
Hence will appear the great Anachronifm of 
thole, who affirm, that Plato went to JEgyptf 
in the time of the Prophet Hieremic ( whom 
Bufebius placeth in the thirty fixth Olympiad )\ 
and heard him there. Hieretnie at the Capti-' 
vity of the Jews into Babilon, was carried by 
Johanan Son of Carec into JEgypt : The Jews 
were .carried away by Nebuchadnezzar, at what 
time Tarquinius Pr[ficus Reigned at Rome, Va- 
pbres in JEgypt, to whom the reft of the Jews 
fled, which was in the forty feventh Olympiad, 
J60 years before Plato was Born. This Opini¬ 
on on . * ° nee held, was afterwards retraced by j 
Saint Augujlinc, in his Book of Retractions,! 
and confuted de Civit. Dei, 8.11. 


CHAP. II. 

His jirfit Education, Exercife, and Studies. 


’W' the Arms of his'Mother Perittione, A- 
rijto his Father went to Hyme tens (a Mountain 
in Attica eminent for abundance of Bees and 
Honey) to Sacrifice to the Mufes or Nymphs,,, . . .... r 

taking his Wife and Child along with him •, as : fL^Vch T ' C ,c? -- 
they were bufied in the Divine Rites, (he laid;unices ther 


the Child in aThicket of Myrtles hard by * to •cu. JMm 
whom, asheflept (* in cunts chnuicnti) came l,b - '• 
a fwarm of Bees, Artifts of Hymertian Honey, 
flying and buzzing about him, and ( as it is re¬ 
ported) made a Honey comb in his Mouth. 

This was taken for a preiage of the lingular 
Iweetnels of his difcourfe 5 his future Eloquence 
forefeen in his Infancy. 

His Parents ('faith t Alexander) named’ him f L fi a f', „ 
after bis Grandfather, Ariftocles: * Speufippus IU J‘‘' ‘ * 
(injiituted in his Domefitick Documents) cxtolleth 
his Jharpncfs of Apprebenfion, whilft yet aChild, 
and the Admirable Alodefiy of his Difpofnion 
C I which was fuch, that he was never, even all + Lacrt. 
thofe years, feen to laugh immoderately) ajfirm- 
ing, that the beginnings of his Youth were fcafon'd 
with Labour and Love of Study ; which Venues 
cncreafcd and met with all the rcjl when he came 
in Man's Efiate. 

+ Of Dionyjius the Grammarian ( mention- f/.mt, 
ed in his ai’l»e*rA) he' received the firft Rudi¬ 
ments of Learning. Of Arifto, an Argivc, he 
learned the Art of Wreltling (at that time much 
in efteem,as being one of the*Olympic!; Exerci- 
fes) wherein he became lb great a Proficient, 
that fome affirm, he wreftled at the Ifthmus in 
the Pythian Games. 

* As in years and Vertue, lb likewifc he* teat. 
encreafed extraordinarily in outward proporti¬ 
on and fliape, infomuch, that Ariflo named him 
Plato (which implieth Latitude) in allufion to 
the largenefs of his Perlbn: others lay, to the 
widenels of his Shoulders ^ Neanthes of his Fore¬ 
head.- feme, to his large Eloquence. Wliatfo- 
ever the occafion were, this name wore outand 
difplaced the other. That lie was called alfo Sa- 
rapis, is affirmed by t Hrfychius. There was f in vuio 
not any imperfection throughout his perfbn,c:c- •: : ^V 
cepta gibbofity in the hinder part ul iiis Head, {“J- 
and (as Timotheus affiims) a kind of r Hcfira- 
tion in his Speech. 


in irarcr 
e and he 
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* He learned allb (as Diccarcbus relates) to to be his Dilciple. As loon as Socrates law 
Paint: He addicted himfelf much to Poetry, him, reading in his looks his Ingenuity : Friends, 
and wrote many Poems : Firfl, Dithyrambs -, faith he, this is the Swan of Cupid's Academy, 
then F.pick Poetry, which comparing with Eight years he lived with Socrates , in which 
Homer , and finding iar (hort of him, he burned, time, he committed (as others of his Difciples) 

Then he betook himielf to writing Tragedies : the effeEfc of his Matters Difcourfe to Writing : 

He made a compleat Tetralogy (four Drama’s, hereof he compofed Dialogues, but with lo 
as the manner was, when thev contefted, to be great additions of his own, + that Socrates hear- f Lv.t 
prefented at lour feveral Feftivals, Lett,can. Fa- ing him recite his 1 yfis cry’d out. Oh ! Herat- . 
nather.aan , Clytr.cen, the fourth Satyrical) and les, how many things doth this young Man 
gave it to the Players to be A£fed, intending feign of me ? for not a few things ( adds La- 
to conteft for the Palm upon the Olmpick ertius) of thofe which.he writ, Socrates never 
Theatre: But the day before it fhould have Ipoke. 

been prefented, chancing to hear Socrates Di- At the time of Socrates’s Arraignment, the 
Icourle at the Olympick Theatre ( t before the firft year of the 55th Olympiad, he was one 
Bacchanals) he was lo taken with that Syren , of the Senate, the youngeft of the Conven- 
that he not only forbore to contelf at that tion. That he was a Senator, implies he was 
time, but wholly gave over all Tragick Poely, full thirty years old at that time, according to 
and burned all his Poems, faying that of Ho- Solon’s Law. This argues * Hermodorus of a * Laert - 
mcr , miftake, who faith, he was twenty eight years 

7 old. when he fled to Megara, upon the Death 

Vulcan come hither Plato needs thy aid. of Socrates , and lubverts the accounts of thofe 
s 7 who under-reckon his'.Birth. + The Judges t >■ - 

From that time (the twentieth year of his being much, difpleafed with Socrates , Plato Socr - 
age, which falls about the 4 th of the pedOlym- went up into the Orators Chair, intending to 
piad) he became a follower oiSocnites, and Hit- Plead in his Defence, and begun thus -• rbough 
died Philofophy. 1 ( Athenians), am the yeupgejl of thofe that 

Some affirm (of the Truth of which report, come up into this place. But all the Senate cry- 
*JElian juftly doubts) he zoas driven by Poverty ing out of thofe who go down, he was thereup- 
to betake himfelf to the-Wars, but intercepted by on conftrained to do fo. Socrates being Con- 
Socrates, and inf rutted in that which, concerns demned, Flato offered him to procure fo much 
Mankind, he fold his Arms , and through his Money as might purcliafe his Liberty, but So* 
perfwafion, addicted himfelf to Philofophy. crates refufed the Offer. * About that time,* Ata. i 

That he fought for his Country is certain, ex- Socrates’s friends being met together to condole 
prefs’d in his anfwer to t Crobylus the Syco- his Death, Plato encouraged them, and bid them 
phant: * Ar?ftoxems and JElian affirm, he was not clef pair , for that himfelf zoas capable to Go - 
engaged thrice : firft,at t Tanagara the fccond vern the School: and in fo faying, drank to A- 
time at Corinth : and laftly at Delium, where polfodorus, who anfwered, he would fooner take 
he fought bell of all the Soldiers. Thus Ari- up the Cup of Poijon hand f Socrates, 

Jloxcnus. ' But that this is falfe, may be e.ifily than Pledge him upon that Condition. Upon the 
evinced by computation of times.The firft Fight Death of Socrates, Plato (whole exceffiye 
of the Athenians at Tanagra, was in the 4th year Grief upon that Occafio.11 is obferved by t Flu- 1 if a 
of the Soth Olympiad, 17 years before Plato tarch) with others of his Difciples, fearing ^ 
was Born: The lecond, in the firft of the 85th the Tyranny of thofe Perfons, who put their Ma-, 
when he was but fix years old. The Fight at fter to Death, * fled to Euclidzx Megara, who A 
Delium , was in the firft of the 855th, at what friendly entertained them, till the Storm was 
time he was but four years old-, from the laft blown over. , 

words of Ariftoxentts, CO* $ «a«rw«u (imply. t Apuletus faith, that before he came to So- tow- ! 
'ing, that at Delium he had the prize for fighting crites, he was initiated tn the Sell of Heraclitus. 
left ) may be conie&ured, that this was meant But mdre likely is that which is affirmed by La- 
of Socrates, who was thrice perfbnally engaged ertius, that after Socrates s death, he applyed 
and at * Delium fhould have had the prize for himfelf toCratylus, a follower of Hcrachtus^nd . ^ 

5 fighting beft, but that his Modefty procured it toHermogencs. He conceived, faith _ bt.Aujiinc, '.Iff 
to be conferred upon Alcibiadcs. that bis own Invention, and Socrates s injtruaions 

came Jhort of the true aim of Philofophy : He 
confidercd with himfelf what courfe he.Jhould take 

---’ to benefit himfelf rnoft, for this purpofe he deter- 

C H A P. Ill- mined to travel to any place, where report told. 

bint he might drink of the Spring of Lcaning,even 
His Mailers in Philofophy, and his Travels to thefarlhcjl parts of .the Earth, faith + Cicero : 

to that end. * firft, to Italy, wlierc he addicted himfelf to the t If fin- 

Dilcipline of Pythagoras, which, though he faw '/ftf' 1 ' 
*QftOcrales, the night before Plato was recom- repleniflied with curious and high reafion, yetffie 


O mended ;o him, dreamed, that a young chiefly a fleeted to imitate the Continence ar 
Swan fled from Cupid’s Altar in the Academy,and Chalfity thereof, though the t Pythagoria. 
fate-in his lap, thence fled up to Heaven, it themfelves affirm, he had all hisNatural Philol 
delighted both Gods and Men with its Mufick. phy from thence. , . 

As Socrates [the next day 3 was relating this a Perceiving the knowledge of the Pythag 
to fbme of his Auditors, Arijlo came at the ream to he aflilted -yvith other Dilciplines, 1 
fame tm:, and prefented his Son Plato to him, went to Cyrcne, to learn Geometry of The odor 
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the Mathematician: thence to JEgypt (which, 
was then under the Empire of Artaxerxes Alnc- 
"mon) * under pretence of felling Oyl, but the 
fcope of his Journey was to letch Altrology 
from thence: "To learn Arithmetic!*, and Ce/ejiial 
Speculations of the Barbarians , (faith t Cicero) 
* and to be inftrucied in the rites of the Pro¬ 
phets. t He travelled ever the Country, inf ai¬ 
ming himfelf all the may by their Priejis , oj the 
nmltiplicious proportions of Geometry, andthe olt- 
fervation of Celejlial Motions. At what time young 
Students at Athens were enquiring for Plato to 
inf ri'll them, he was bujiedin purveying the in¬ 
explicable banks 'of Nilus, the vafl extent of a 
Barbarous Country , and the winding compafs oj 
their Trenches , a Dijciple to the /Egyptian old 
Men. * Having taken a full Purvey of all the 
Country; he at laft fetled himfelf in the Pro¬ 
vince of Sais, learning of the wife men thereyshat 
they held concerning the Univerfc, whether it had 
a beginning, and whether it is moved at prefent, 
wholly or in partyiccording toReafon. From rhele, 
•'r Paufanias affirms, he learn’d the Immortality 
of the Soul, which that they held, as likewile the 
tranfmigration thereof into feveralbodies,is affirm 
edby * Herodotus. tSome fay, that Euripdes fol¬ 
lowed him to JEgypt and falling fick, was 
cured by the Priefts with Sea-water, whereup¬ 
on he faid. 

The Sea doth wajji away all ills of Man. 

But this agrees not with the time of his death, 
which was before that of Socrates, viz. in. the 
93 th Olympiad. 

From JEgypt Plato returned to Tarcntum in 
Italy , at what time L. Camilltts and P. Claudius 
were Confuls at Rome, as * Cicero affirmeth. 
What Pafti he ufed, I know not, for in thole 
which arc now with us received as authentick, 
there are no fuch Confuls during the whole Life 
of Plato. And indeed, in thole times, Rome was 
for the moft part, Govern’d by Tribunes, t Here 
he converfed with Eurytus of Tarcntum , the 
Elder, Archytas the Elder (at whole difcourle 
concerning rleafure he was Prelent) and with 
the reft of the Pythagoreans, Echecrates, Timx- 
us, Acrio (corruptly in a Valerius Maximus, 
Arid) and CoctusjLocrians. Thus to the Learn¬ 
ing of Socrates he added that ol Pythagoras, and 
informed himfelf in thofe things which Socrates 
negle&ed -. He would have gone alfo to the In¬ 
dians, and to the Magi, but that the Wars which 
at that time vvere in Afia hindred him. 


CHAP. IV. 

What Authors he followed. 

E Ugubinus affirms, that Plato borrowed die 
, myftick part of his Philofophy from 
Hermes Trfmcgtfus: particularly, that con¬ 
cerning the Divine Goodnels : which, I fiip- 
pofe, he rather alferts from his own Conjefture, 
in regard Plato had been long in JEgypt, than 
from any good Authority: He was induced 
thereunto by thofe Books, which are now com¬ 
monly, but fallely, vented under the name of 
Hermes Trfmegiftus : whereas, the Learned Ca- 


jiutbon , in his b Exercitatiens upon Baronins , b Eacr.Ji 
hath fufficiently taught us the Forgery of thofe " w ’- ! 
Books, which ieem by lome Impoitor, to have 
been compiled out of the Works of Plato, and 
the Divine Scripture. 

That Plato received lome light from Mcfcs, 
is affirmed with much • greater Authorities of 
ieveral Nations and Religions: Of Jews by 
C Arijlobu/us, Plato (faith he ) he followed our c Eng-b.t 
Law in many things, his various allegations evince 
hnii a curious objerver thereof: jor the Volums 
<>j Moles nvre'l 'ranfated before Alexander’s time. 

\ And d JoJephus-, Plato chiefy followed our Law¬ 
giver, Oj Phil,gophers-, by c Numenius, What is& Cm,r *- 
Plato (faith he') but Moles fpeakiug Greek? Of r,b Afi 
Lathers, by f Juflin Martyr, g Clement Alexan-f smm.i 
drinus, h Eufeb'ius , Theodoret, i Saint Aitgu- e Panin, 
/cine, See. (, suom. 

k When Plato went to Sicily, he bought the ! 

Books of Philolaus, a Pythagorean , which were £ civ. v 
three, of Natural Philofophy, the firft that ever a. u. 
were publilhed out of that School: Some lay, he 1 L " a l 
had them of Dionyfusg friends,for lour Alcxan- inl 
drian Mime : Others, that Dionyfius had them of 
a young Man, one of Pliilolaus’s Dilciples, and 
gave them to Plato. Others, that heienttoJD/- 
on at Siracujc to buy them tor him, which he did 3. 
lor joo Mime: l A. Gcllii/s laith, ten rhouland 
Denudes: For having received of Dionyfius 
above eighty Talents,he was very full of Money, 

Out of thele, he is laid (as A. Gc/lius and Laer¬ 
tius affirm) to havetakena great part of hisT/- 
nneus, for which derided by Timeon (in Sill/s) 


Ton (Plato) with the fame affefions caught. 

With a great Summ a little Treatife bought. 

Where all the knowledge, which you own , was 
taught. 

m A/cimus in his four Books to Amintas, affirms, 
that Plato borrow’d much from the Writings 0 f aiL! ‘ s)il 
Epicharmus, the Comick Poet; in the firft Book 
he hath thele words : In Senjibiles (faith Plato) 
neither magnitude nor quality is permanent, but 
m continual fluxion and mutation : as if we Jhoud 
fubflratt number from them, which arc neither 
equalytor certain, nor quantitive,nor qualitative ; 
thefe are they where Generation is always, their 
EJjcncc never. To Injcnfibles nothing can be ad¬ 
ded, nothing taken away. This is the nature of E- 
tcrnal Beings, tpe like and Janie ever. Thus Pla¬ 
to cited by A/cimus. Indeed, he teacheth this in 
many places, particularly in Timxo , where he 
at large explaineth what is that which never 
is, and never had beginning, and that which hath 
beginning but no being. He concludes the firft 
compreheniible, by the intelleS with Reafon, 
the other by Senleafld Opinion. But the citation 
of A/cimus leems to refer to Plato's Thcxtetus, 
the fubjeft of which Dialogue is Science: there he 
examines fome Definitions of Science by the 
Antients, amongft the reft, the aflertion of 
Protagoras, that Science is Senfe : againft which 
he dilputes laregly, the fum this : That the Soul 
apprehends fome things by mediation of the 
Body, others without: of the fitft kind are 
things warm, light, dry, fweet. See. of the o- 
ther, Ejfence, and not Being, Similitude and DiJ- 
ftmilitudc,Identity andDiverflty, Unite and.Num- 
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ber : Hence it follows, that Senfe apprehends 
hot Eflences, and coniequently not Truths, fori 
Eflence and. Truth are convertible. This afler- 
tion of Plato * Alcimus deduceth from Epichar- 
mus,who, Cfaith he) hath plainly fpokn of things 
fiebjett to Senfe dud Reafon, in thefe words: 

G ods always were, to be , dcfifted never, 

Li be them Eternal , ftill the fame perfever. 
Chaos the firft begotten Deity 
Is ft i I'd: of Jbmethings bow can nothing be? 
Thence not the jirft norfecond nothings are, 
How we efteem of tbofe we thus declare: 

If we can even or uneven futnm 
Alter, by adding or fubtrading one, 

Seems it to you the Janie? to me not fo, 

If a continu’d Meafure Jbrink or grow , 

It is not the fame Meafure: fttch the lives 
Of Men are, one decays, another thrives $ 
That Nature , which new being ever takes 
Is different from the being it Jot-fakes, 

Not yejlerday the fame were I and you. 

Nor Jhall to morrow be what we are now. 

f Again, Alcimus, The wife fay, that the Soul I 
apprehends fame things 1/y mediation of the Body, 
cu when Jhe hears or fees-, others, Jhe conceive tin 
within her felf without ttfing the Body,whence of\ 
beings, fome are fiibjeil to Senfe, others, compre- 1 
henfib/e by the Intellect. "Therefore Plato faith, 
that they who defre to know the principles of the 
Univerfc, muft firft diflinguifit the Ideas in them- 
felves, a* Similitude, Unity, Multitude,Magni- 
tude,Reftauration.iSccOTd/y,rti/</ in it felf,\r\om% 
Good, Juft, and the like. Thirdly, examines what 
Ideas cohere mutually with one another, as Science, 
Magnitude, Power: and withal, to think that 
thofe who arc amongft us, becaufe they partici¬ 
pate of them. Should be called by the Jame name, 
as for inftancc, juft things arc thofe which partici¬ 
pate of Juft, Honcft winch of Honefi, one of eve¬ 
ry Species Is eternal, perceptible by the mind, 
and confcqttently free from perturbation. Where¬ 
fore, he afferts Idea's , in Nature as Exemplars, 
after whofe likenefs other things are made. Thus 
AIcimus: the firft part whereof leems to be ta¬ 
ken out of Plato's Thextetits, the latter out of | 
his Parmenides. The words of Epicharmus con¬ 
cerning Gods and Idea’s, to which Alcimus re- 
• fers this of Plato, are thefe: 

Is Mufick then d thing ? It is : The Man 
Mufick? no: what then? a Mufician 
A Man or not ? he is the fame of good. 

Good from the thing a part is underftood: 

1 Vlioever learns good by that art is made. 

Who Mufick, Mufician ; of each Trade, 

As Dancing, Weaving, and the like the fame, 
The Art, and Artift have a different name. 

* Again, Alcimus ; Plato in his Opinion of Idea's 
faith thus ; if there is memory, there muft be alfo 
Idea's-, for Memory is of a quiet permanent thing, 
but nothing is permanent except Idea's, for how, 
faith he, could living creatures be preferved un- 
lefs by their Idea and receiving a natural mind? 
Now they remember Similitude and their nourijb- 
ment : Jhewing that all Creatures have an innate 
■underft ending of their own fimilitude, and there¬ 
fore perceive things belonging to their kind. Thus 


Alcimus-. What place of Plato he means I know 
.not, t Scaligcr reads, ukalw i v -n tnei 5 JW vot-* / 
j a, '4« SS; t *if iTias, Efc. omitting twvttn, am 

'as if he made a doubt whether that both of the 
| Opinions of Idea’s were Plato's -, but I rather 
i think Alcimus meant not the title of any Book, 
having named none in the reft of his Citations, 
but what himfelf abftrafts out of Plato's Opini¬ 
on concerning Idea’s. Plato in Pbiledo, teach- 
eth this concerning Memory, that Senfe is a 
motion common to the Soul and Body -, this 
Suffering from external Senfes, the other aiding 
and dijudicating: that Memory is a conferva- 
tofy or repofitory of the Senfes. For the Soul, 
as oft as fire in her felf^ or by affiftance of 
the Body, calls to mind what fhe hath fuf- 
fered, (he is faid to remember. To Plato's 
affertion, Alcimus applieth this of Epichar- 

Eumreus Wifdom's not to one confin'd 
Various in evety living knowing Mind. 

The Hen firft doth not living things beget. 

But Sits ana Hatches with enlivening Heat: 
This Wifdom only Nature's friend difeerns. 
Of whom (her Miftrefs) Jhe this Leffon learns. 

| And again j 

• This is not ft range, for every thing we find 
Is to its proper Species moft enclirtd -, 

To Dogs a Bitch feerns faireft, and to Kine 
. -d Bull, an Afs to Affes, Swine to Swine. 

Thefe things Laertius cites out of Alcimus fid- 
ling that there are more of the fame kind in thoje 
\four Books, whereby he intimates the help that 
Plato received by the writings of Epicharmus, 
neither was Epicharmus himfelf ignorant of his 
Wifdom, as may be colleued from thefe Ver¬ 
ifies, Prediffing that he Jbold have a Follower : 

This I.affert, and what I now maintain, 

Shall Monuments to future times remain. 

Some one hereafter will myVerfe review. 

And Cloathing it in Language Rich and New 
Invincible himfelf, others Subdue. 

* Moreover P&aw/vww alledgerh the whole*. 
Form of Plato’s Common-wealth in Protagoras's 
Antilogicks, others fay, he borrowed his Poli¬ 
ticks from Socrates. 

t Laftly, it is related, that much of Plato's 1 1 
Morality was in the Books of Sophron the Mi- 
nograph, which having been long negle£fed, 
were by him firft brought to Athens, and were 
found lying under his Head, when he was Dead. 


CHAP. V. 

His School. 

* T>Eing returned to Athens from his Journey * 
.D to JEgypt, he ietled himfelf in the Aca¬ 
demy, a Gymnafimn or place of Exercife in the 
Suburbs of that City, befet with Woods, taking 
Name from Ecademus one of the Heroes, as 
Enpolis. 
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phy was at firft but of one kind, Phifick; the 
In Sacred Hecademus fhady walks. Socrates added Ethic/e thirdly, Plato inveutin 

Dialellick, made it perfect. 

And Timon, Of thefe three parts as they were held b 

Plato, and the reft of the old Academy, ive cai 
The fluentfweet-tongidd Sage firft led the way, not have a general better account than this < 
Whowrites asfmootbly as fromfame greenfpray + Cicero. 

0/Hecademe, Grajhoppers chirp their lay. • Sect, i; Ethick. 


Hence it was firft called Ecademy, the occa- 
fion of his living here, was, that he was poor 
and had nothing but one Orchard in or adjoyning 
to the Academy, which was the leaft part of 
his Succeflours. This Orchard at firft yielded 
but three aurei mhnmi of yearly Kent to the 
Owners, afterwards the whole Revenue amount¬ 
ed to a tlioufand or more. It was in procefs of 
time much enlarged by well-willers, and Stu¬ 
dious Perlons, who dying, bequeathed by Will 
fomething to the Proleffors of Philofophy, their 
Riches to maintain the Quiet and Tranquility 
of a Philofophical Life. Plato (the Academy 
being laid to be a fickly place, and Phificians 
advifing him to transfer his School to the Lyce¬ 
um) would not be perfwaded, but anlwered, I 
would not live on the top of Athos to linger 
my Life. The unwholfomenefs of the place 
brought him to a quartan Ague, which lafted 
eighteen Months, but at length by fobriety and 
care he mafter’d it, and recover’d his ftrength 
more perfeft than before. 

Firft, he taught Philofophy in the Academy, 
and after in the Gardens of Colonus. At the 
entrance of his School in the Academy was writ¬ 
ten, Let none Ignorant of Geometry enter here, 
meant, not only of the Mealure and Proportion 
of Lines, but alfo of the inward AJFeaions. 


The firfl,concerning well-living they fought in 
Nature, affirming that Jhc ought to he obeyed : and 
that in nothing clfe but Nature was to be bad that 
chief good whereto all things fbould be referred, 
that the ultimate being of defir able things,and end 
of all good in the mind, body and life were acqut- 
red by Nature. Thofe of the Body they placed in 
the whole, and in the parts: Health, Strength 
Beauty in the whole-, in the parts foundSenfe,and, 
a certain Excellence ofparticular parts, ns in the 
feet fwiftnefs, flrengtb in the hands, clearnefs in 
the voice, in the tongue plain nefs of cxprr/Jion. Of 
the mind were thofe which are proper to 'compre¬ 
hend the power of Wit, which they dividedinto 
Nature and Manners. To Nature they aferibed 
quicknefs of apprehenfion, and Memory, both pro¬ 
per to the Mind and Wit-, To Manners belonged 
Study and a kind ofWiJdom formed partly by a 
continual Exercife, partly by Rcafon , in which 
conftfled Philofophy it felf wherein that is begun 
and not perfetted, is called progrcjfton to Virtue 
tnhat is perfefied. Virtue-, perfeltion of Nature 
of all things in the Mind, the mojl excellent. Thus 
of Minds: The adjnnt/s of Life, that -was the 
third, they ajferted fuel) things as conduced to the 
praltice oj Virtue. 


How he Injlitiitcda Sell. 

H Aving thus fetled himfelf in the Academy, 
he began out of the Colleftion he had 
made from others, and his own invention toin- 
ftitute a SeH, called from the place where he 
TaU rW-’ -Afdcmick. * He mixed the Heracliti- 
tf/tpifcourles, with the Socratick and Pythageric, 
following in Senfibles Heraclitus, in Intelligibles 
Pythagoras, in Politicks Socrates. Whereas Phi- 
t. det lofopy, t faith S. Agufline, concerns cither allion 
or contemplation (thence ajfuming two names, Con¬ 
templative and AHiye) the Altive confifling in 
prattice of moral. Allions, the Contemplative ft pe¬ 
netration of abftrufe Phificalcaufcs, and the na- 
ture of the Divinity-, Socrates excelled in the A 
time , Pythagoras in the Contemplative. But Pla¬ 
to joyn’d them into oneperfell kind.\ which hefub 
divided into threeJcveral parts-. Moral confijl- 
ing chiefly in Allion, Natural, in Contemplation 
Rational in Dftinlfion of true andfalfe, which 
tbo ujejul in noth the other, yet belonged > more' 
particularly to Contemplation. So that /ZwTricho- 
tomy contradills not the other Dichotomy, -which 
includel h all within All/on and Contemplat ion. ; '' 
And as of Old in a Tragedy, the Chort/s Atted a- 
lone, then Thefts making fome intermifiions of 
the Chorus introduc'd one AHor, Mfchilus a fe 
cond. Sophdes -j third.- in like manner Philofo- 


Of Nature (for that was next) they fo treat¬ 
ed as to divide it into two things: One t he effici¬ 
ent, the other giving it felf to this , that, thereof 
might be made fomething. In that they conceived, 
to be a power, in this a certain matter to be cf di¬ 
ed: in both, matter could not cohere, unlefs con¬ 
tained by fome power, nor the power without fame 
matter, for there is nothing which is not enforced 
to be J'omewhcre: That which conffls of both,they 
called Body and Quality : Of Qualities, fome are 
primary, others arifng from thefe: the primary 
arc uniform and ftinpie -, thofe which artfe from 
thefe are various , and as it were multiform. Air 
tire. Water, and Earth are primary, of thefe arife 
forms oflivingcreatures,and of thofe,things which 
are made of the Earth. Thefe principles are cal¬ 
led Elements , of which Air and Eire have a facul¬ 
ty to move and effect-, the other parts. Water and 
Earth to Jitffer. To all thefe there is fub jelled a 
certain matter without form, definite of quality, 
out of which a//things are exprejjcd and formed: 

1 L is capable oj admitting all-, and of changing alL 
manner of ways, in the whole, and in every part -. 
This rejelyes nothing to nothing, but into its own 
parts, which arc divtfible into infinite, there being 
in Nature no leaft which cannot be divided. Thofe 
which are movcd,are all moved by intervals,whicb 
intervals like wife may be divided infinitely , ami 
that power which we call quality , being moved 
and agitated every way, they conceive the whole 
matter to be througly changed, and by that 
means thofe things, which they call qualitative. 
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to be produced, of which, m o'/ coherent- nattire 
continued with ail its peris, was efjtited the 
J Vorld., beyond which there is not any part of Mat¬ 
ter orBody: The parts of the World are all things 
thereinfept together by a fenfitive nature,where¬ 
in is likewfc perfeB Reafon : Jt is alfo fempiter- 
nal, for there is nothing more firong whereby it 
may be diffolved: This power they call the Soul of 
the World, God, a certain Providence over all 
thingsfubjelled to him,regarding in the firftplace 
heavenly things, next on the Earth thofe things 
which appertain to Man. The fame theyfometimes 
call Ncceffity, becaife, ■-nothing can be otherwife 
than is by him Ordained: a fatal inimitable conti¬ 
nuation of EternalOrder: fometimes fortune, as 
producing many things not forefeen or expelled by 
by us, by reafon of the obfegrity and our ignorance 
of the Caufes. 

Seft. 3. Dialcltick. 



firmedtobe fudge of things, conceiving her only 
fit to be credited, becaife Jhe alone feeth that 
which is Simple, and uniform, and certain-. This 
they called Idea. AllSenfe they conceived to beob- 
tife and flow, and no way able to perceive thofe 
things which feem fubjelt to Senfe, which are fo 
little, as that they cannot fall under Senfe, fo 
moveable and variousfbat nothing is one,conftant, 
nor the fame, becaife all things are in continual 
alteration and fluxion. All this part of things, 
they called Opinativc • Science they affirmed to be 
no where but in the Reafons and Notions of Mind, 
whence they approved definitions of things,and ap¬ 
plied them to all whereon they difeour/ed. They 
approved likewife explications of words by Etyrno- 
gics: They ufed Arguments and Marks for things, 
to prove and conclude what they meant to explain: 
In this confijied all the dfc'tp line of Dialeliifthat 
is, of Speech concluded by Reafon. 

This Account in general Cicero gives of the 
old Academy •• Plutarch, Laertius, Apuleues, 
and others have made Collections more particu¬ 
lar, we (hall make choice of that of Alcinous, 
as moil full and perfea, which by reafon of the 
length is referred as an Appendix to Plato's Life. 


CHAP. VIII. 

His Inventions. 

H E added much to Learning and Language 
by many Inventions, as well of things as 
of words. To omit Dialeltick, of which we 
Wat. treated laft, * Pbavorims attributes to his in¬ 
vention, dfcourfing by way of a Queftion : but A- 
riflotle aferibes itto Alexamenus.a StirianoCTei- 
an, and it appears by the Dialogues of Platofasx. 
Socrates alfo ufed that form of arguing. Laertius 
informs us, that Zeno Eleates wets the firft cont- 
pofer of Dialogues, yet in my Opinion, faith he, 
Plato hath fo much refined the form thereof that 
he deferves to be preferred before all others, as 
well for invention as Reformation. 

More properly may be attributed to him the 


invention of t Analytical Method, which red it- 1 /...e,,-. ,, , 
ceth the thing fought unto its principle, the heft 
of Methods. He taught it to Leodamas, and by ,J ' 5 ‘ 
it found out many things in Geometry : Analyjis , 
as defined by the * Scholia!! upon Euclid, is a * m 
fumption of the thing fought, by the confcquciits 
(as if it were already knownf to find out the truth. 
Examples thereof we find in the five firft propo- 
fitions of the 13 th Book of Euclid, beiides feve- 
ral others, that occur in Apollonius Pergaus , and 
Pappus Alexandrinus. 

Amongft his Geometrical Inventions alfo muft 
be remembred th'e duplication of a Cube , the oc- 
cafion and-manner whereof is related by t Phi- 1 A 
torch and * Philoponus. The Delians afHiffed T./' 1 A <rC 
with the Peftilence confulted the Oracle of A- ‘ 
polio, he anfwered, : the Plague would ceale if 
they doubled their Altar, which was of a Cu- 
bick figure. Plutarch faith, that hereupon the 
Overfeers of the Altar, made all the- four fides 
double to what they were before, fo' .inftead of 
doubling the Altar, they made it oftuple to 
what it was. Philoponus faith, they caufed 
another Cube of the fame bignefs with the for-' 
mer to be fee upon it, whereby they changed 
the Figure of the Altar, which was no longer a 
Cube, but Aojcif, a quadrilateral Pillar. The 
firft way it was Cubical, but not double; the 
lecond way double, but not Cubical. The 
Plague not ceafing, they confulted the Oracle 
again. Apollo anfwered, they had not fulfil¬ 
led his Command, which was to build a Cubi¬ 
cal Altar as big again asthe former. Hereupon 
they went to Plato, as moft skilful in Geome¬ 
try, to learn of him the Oracle’s meaning, and 
how they fhould find out the way of doubling 
a Cube, retaining the Cubick Figure. Plato 
anfwered, that the God mocked the Grecians 
for their negLett of Philofophy and Learning, 
infulting over their Ignorance, that he com¬ 
manded them ferioully to addi£t them (elves to 
Geometry, that this could not be done any 
other way, than by finding out two mean pro¬ 
portionals between two right Lines in a Duple 
proportion, ( Plato's particular Method is de¬ 
livered by Eutochir/s in his Comment upon the 
firft Propofition of the fecond Book of Archi¬ 
medes de Sphara £S* Cylindro. ) Fie added that 
Eudoxus the Gnidian, or Hcl/co the Cyzicene 
would do it for them. That the God needed not 
this duplication of his Altar, but commanded all 
the Grecians, that avoiding War and the Mife- 
ries wherewith it is attended, they fhould ap¬ 
ply themfelves to the Mufes; and having fet- 
ledthe turbulent Commotions of their Minds, 
converfe harmlefly and beneficially with one 
another. Philoponus adds, that Plato expounded 
this'Problem to his Difciples, who writ much upon 
this SubjcB, though nothing thereof be extant. Of 
the Antients, laboured in this Problem beiides 
Plato, Archytas the Tarcntinc, Menachmus, Era- 
tofihencs Philo of Byzant ium , Hero,. Apollonius, 

Perga us, Nicomedes , Diocles, and Sporus : 

+ Valerius Maximus faith, that Plato remitted 
the Overfeers of the Sacred Altar to Euclid the I n- 
Geometrician, as fiibmilting to his Science and 
Profejfion-, but this is an Error, becaufe Eu¬ 
clid the Geometrician was much later than 
Plato, and the other Euclid, Plato's Contem¬ 
porary, nothing eminent in Mathematicks, as 
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hath been before me obferved by Sir * Hemy Sa- t He alfo firft introduced the word ’Ew/pwMe, f uc,-t 
v ;/c. Superficies, for which before was ufed hriTikiv 

That Plato invented many other things in a Plane. Thus Lacrtir/s, though * Proclus im- * /»£« 

the Mathematicksj ( more than appears from plies, that neither Plato nor Arifiotlc i:fe the 2 - 

thofe Writings of his that are extant) and was word, but for it, e-xra-sJV Divine Plato iaith, 
moll eminent therein, may be argued from the he, calls Geometry , the contemp/airix of Planes, 
three Books of T beon Smyrnxns , the firft A- oppofijyg it to Stereometry , as if Plane and Su- 
rilhmetick , the fecond, Harmoniclis, the laft, perjicies were the fame. So lilccwije doth Arifto- 
/ not yet publilhed) Autonomy. Thole Books tie. But Euclid and thofe who fuccccded hint, 
contained many things, lingularand choice, not make Superficies the Genus, Plane a Species 
tobe met with eliewhere. The defign is ackriow- thereof. 

ledged by the Author, to be as an introduction f srefvoU, Divine Providence , a Word Ltcrt 
neceffary to the underftanding of Plato's Wri- fince much ufed by Chriftians, was firft the ex- 
tings. prelfion of Plato. 

'There are alfo divers words of which he is * He firft of Philofophers wrote againft Ly-. , 
efteemed to be the firft Author, + as Antipodes, fiatu Son of Ccpbalus, inPhedro. 
a word by him firft introduced into Philoiophy, f He firft cohfidered the force and efficacy of+ uert 
to fignifie thofe People whole feet are diametri- Grammar. 

cally oppofite. * He firft wrote againft all that were before * ua-t- 

-v- stoixSov, Element, until his time was con- him, whence it is wondred at, that he never 
founded with Principle, by all Philofd- mentions Democritus. 
phers from T bales. Plato diftinguilh’d them 

thus, ’A?z'b Principle, is that which hath no- _____ 

thing before it whereof it might be generated 5 

eoixSa, Elements, are compounded. CHAP. VDL 

+ The word Poem alfo, though fince very 
trivial, was not ufed by any before him. His Dijiinffionx, 

* He firft ufed this term, ™ -rlv *rexw- 

k«, oblong number, [in Tbeateto ].thereby figni- his DiftinClions Arifiotlc made this Col- 

fying the produCl of a greater number muliplied vjt leCtion in Ibme pieces not Extant, cited 


Good is three- j In the Soul, as Juftice, Prudence, Fortitude, Temperance, and the like, 
fold. ■ j In the Body, as Beauty, good Habit. 

^External, as Friends, Prolperity of our Country: Wealth. 

^Natural, which Parents bear to their Children, and Kindred to one another; 

I which kind alfo is amongft Beafts. 

Fricndfbip is I Sociable, begotten by converfation, without any Relation of Kindred; fuch 
threefoldf =J as was that betwixt Pylades and Oreflex. 

J Hof pit able, towards Guefts, or wherewith we affeCt Strangers even upon Let- 
1 teis of Recommendation. 
iLSome add a fourth kind, amatoty 

'Democratical: a Democracy is that wherein the People Rules and have power 
to make Magiftrates and Laws. 

Ariftocratical: an Ariftocracy is that wherein neither Rich nor poor nor No¬ 
bles Govern, bur the beft Perfbnsof the whole City. 

Government is ofj Ofygarchical An Oligarchy is when Governors are Elected by the Votes of Ma- 
five kinds giftrates, for they are fewer than the Poor. 

cEleSive by Law: as that of the Carthaginians-, for it is Civil. 

Regal : Succejfive in a Family ; as that of the Lacedemonians and Macedonians 
C who confine themfelves to a certain Race. 

Tyrannical, Tyranny is that wherein Men are brought to Subjection either by 
Fraud or Force. 

■ FTowards the Gods: they who Sacrifice as the Law requires, and perform the 
or ... . I Divine Rites, are juft towards the Gods. 

yujuce is tnree-<J Towards Men: They whoreftore what was lent or committed to theirTiuft, 
* olc1, j are juft towards Men. 

^Towards the Dead: They who take care of Sepulchres are juft toward the dead. 

‘ fPratt ice, as playing on the Flute, Lute, and the like* which affeCt nothing 
I vifible. 

c . . . \ Mechanic/e, As Architecture of Houles, Ships, or the like: which produceth 

Science 1S three-J a vifibk ’effe£t. ’ 

la ‘ I Thcoretick, as Geometry, Harmonick Aftronomy, which aft not, neither pro- 

J duce any thing. The Geometrician conliders the proportion of Lines to one 
^ another , Harmonick founds: Aftronomy, Stars, and the World. 


Medicine 
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fPbarmaceutick, cureth Difeafes by application of Medicine. 

, . . _ I Chyrurgick, by incifion or cauterifing. 

Medicine is of J Dietetic/:, by Diet. 

five kinds. 1 A T ofognomonick, difcerns Difeafes. 

, \Boc the tick, removeth Difeafes. 

(Written: fuch are thp.fe by which States are Governed. 

'Law is two- jNot written , grounded upon Cuftom-, as that no Man fhall go naked into 

fQld. ) the f orum, habited like a Woman, is not forbidden by any written Law, 

(_ but forborn becaufe of the unwritten. 

Political^ ufed in Orations by liich as Govern States. 

C Rhetorical, ufed by Lawyers in Pleading either to Confirm, Praife, Difpraife, 
Speech is of five ) or Accufe. 


Artificial', ufed by 
r Of the Voice only. 

Mufick is three- JOf the Voice and Hands, as finging to the Lute, 
fold. COf the Hand only, as the Harp. 

A f the PredecelTors vvere upright, juft, and honeft. 

\If the Predeceflors were Rulers of Princes. 

Nobility is of Jlf the Predeceflors acquired Honours, as the Command of an Army, or were 
four kinds. j Crown’d in Publick Games .• thofe who are defeended from fuch as we 
( call Noble. 

If a Man be endued with a Generous Mind 5 this is the beft kind of Nobility. 

{Commendable, as a fair form. ' 

Beauty is three-: -yj/efu /, as an Inftrument, Houfe, or the like, 
fold. {Beneficial , as all that belongs to inftitution of Laws. 

ti <r 1 v, tb ‘{Rational, the Principle whereby we Judge, Difcourfe, and the like. 
lbe ovitt natn ) Concupfcible, whereby we de fire meat, coition, and the like, 

three parts. Llrafcible, whereby we are emboldned, joyed, grieved, enraged. 

^-Wifdom, the Principle of doing things right. 

\ Juftice, the Principle of doing things equal in private Convention and Pub- 
PerfeU Virtue J lick Affairs. 

hath four kinds. A Fortitude, the Principle of not flying Danger through Fear, but meeting it. 

/Temperance, the Principle of fubduing Defires, and yielding to no Pleaiures, 
but living Moderately. 

r CBy Law: Thofe who are chofen Magiftrates in a City Governed by Law 
By Nature: The Males not only of Mankind, but of moft other Creatures 
n n . v I are predominant over the Females by Nature, 
of five kinds 1 B P ^ufiom, as that wllich Matters have over their Difciples. 

j By Defcent, as the Lacedamottian Kings, who fucceed out of one Family; 

I and in Macedonia they ufe the fame Cuftom. 

Force, as thofe who Rule a Kingdom againft the will of the People. 

Adhortation, as when we perfwade a War againft any. 

Dehortation, as when we diflwade from War. 

Accufation , when we declare that we have been injured by one whom we 
prove caufe of our Misfortune. 

Defence, When a Man proves he did not any Injury or Offence. 

Encomium , when we fpeak well of another, 
t Vituperation , when we declare a Man to be wicked. 

f What is requifite: thofe things which will benefit both the hearer and fpeaker. 
, „ As much as isrequifite-. if we fpeak neither more nor lefs than concerns the 

0 / Right Speak | bufinefs . 

mg are four kinds*; To thofe to whom it is requijite : as when we fpeak to old men that have done 
when we fpeak 1 an rifs in fuch terms as are fit for old Men, or to young as becomes young. 

I When it is requifite: neither too foon nor too late ; for if that be not oblear-* 
iLved, nothing can be fpoken aright. 


Bcneficcnct, 
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(In Wealth, when we relieve the wants of any according to our Means. 
Beneficence is of jin Body, when we fuccour thole who are benten. 
four kinds. fin Knowledge, when we inftrutf, cure, teach any good. 

(in Speech, he, who pleadeth in defence of another, helpeth him in words. 

C Legal, Impofing an end to things by Decree. 

' The cWoF things J Natural, fuch as days, years, and hours have, 
is of four kinds. ) Artificial, as the building of a HcFj.e. 

(^Accidental, by chance, unexpected. 

One in the mind, to think and conjecture. 

C Another of the Body , to walk, give, receive, and the like. 

Of Powers are \ A third, confining in a Multitude of Souldiers, and Itore of Wealth,in which 
four kinds. "x refpeCt, Princes are called Powerful. _ . 

J The fourth, as to liifier good or evil to be done to us ; as 

as to be capable of Sicknefs, Learning, Health or the like. 

fin Calling, as thole who call all they meet, and falute them, taking them by 
Of Humanity are) the hand. 

three kinds. ) In relieving, in relieving the misfortunes of another willingly. 

(in hcajling and Convcrfation. 

rPrudent Counfcl, acquired by Learning and Experience. 

Soundncfs of Scnfcs, confifting in the parts of the Body, as to fee.with the 
Eyes, to hear with the Ears, to finell and tafte. 

Projperity of Affairs, when thole things which a Man intendeth, he perform- 
eth fully. 

Good 'Reputation , among Men, when a Man is well ipoken of. 

Plenty of Riches, and things neceflary to Life, lo as to be able to fupply 
Friends, and to perform Works of publick Magnificence: He who hath all 
thefe five kinds is perfectly Happy. 

TThe firft diggeth out Metals, and fells Wood. 

'Arts are of thre jThe lecond gives variety of lhape to things, as Wood-work and Iron-work, 
kinds. )The third maketh ufe of thefe, as Horlemanlhip of Bridles, Souldiety of 

' Arms, Mufick of Inftruments. 


jp’t.ci.y is di¬ 
vided into five 


Good is of four J A fecond, as we call Virtue and Juftice it _ D _ 

ftinds. ) A third, as we fay. Food, Exercife, and Medicines are beneficial. 

(.The fourth good we call the a£t of playing on Mufick, or aCling in a Play. 

fill, always capable to do Hurt, as Ignorance, Imprudence,Injuftice and the like. 
Of things fome JGood, the contrary to the former. 

ar e ) Indifferent, which fometimes may benefit, lometimes hurt, as walking, fit- 

(. ting, eating =, or cannot do hurt at all, being neither good nor bad. 


Good Goven- 
ment is three¬ 
fold. 


r If the Laws be good. 

-2 If the Laws be well kept. 

, tlf without Laws the People live orderly by cuftom. 


c If the Laws be bad for Natives and Foreigners. 

Ill Government ) If the Laws in being are not oblerved. 
is threefold. ^If there are no Laws at all. 

. ( Good to ill, as Juftice to Injuftice, Wifdom to Imprudence, and the like. 

Contraries are of) /// 10 f/l, as Prodigality to Avarice, unjuft Torments to juft, 
three kinds. ^Neither to neither, as heavy to light, Iwift to flow, black to white. 


/'Some we have, as Juftice and Health. 

^ ^ Of fome we participate, as Good it felf cannot he had, but n 


Good is of three J pated . 

kinds- j Some are Fixt, which we can neither have, nor participate, as to be virtuous 

(_ and juft. 


Conjultaticn 
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•be Pajl, by Example; a 


C much Confidence. 

Conjidtation is jFrom the Prejent, as confidering the Timoroufiiefs of Men, weakn 
threefold. Walls, fcarcity of Provifion, and the like. 

(From the Future, as that Ambaffadors fliould not be injured upon Suf 
left it call Infamy upon all Greece. 

r Animate , of living Creatures. r Articulate , of Men. 

Voice is ■£ inanimate, Sounds and Noife. i Inarticulate , of Bealls. 

(Divijlble, compounded as Syl- VHomogeneous, confift of fimilar part 
\ lables. Symphonies, living\ fering from the whole only in n 
Things axe < creatures. Water, Gold. < as Water, Gold, and all liquid thi 
J Indivifible, compounded of no- ) Heterogeneous , confift of dillimular p 
(_ thing, as a point, found. (, 

^ Abfolute, requiring nothing elfe to exprefs them, as a Man, a I-Ioi 
Thine*: ire J other creatures. 

rnings are < Rlativcs, which imply another thing, as greater- (than others) fvvifter, 
c and the like; for what is greater relates to fomething leller, and the 

Thefe according to Ariftotle were Plato’s divifions ol firft things. 


into Sicily ? Plato anfwered, to J'cek a good. 
CHAP IX Ala/?: It fecms, reply’d Diony/tus, you have not 

' " yet found him. Laertius faith, Plato Diiputcd 

, Tr „. .. with him concerning Tyranny, affirming, that is 

Hts three Voyages to Sicily. not vvhich benefits our lelves, unlefs it be 

excellent alio in Virtue-, whereat Dionyjtus in- 

P Lato made three Voyages to Sicily ; the firft cenfed, faid to him, your difcourle favours of 
to fee the fiery ebullitions of JEtna, \ and old age: and yours, anfwered Plato, of Tyran- 

■ W' to inmrnve'fhe tnnwlprlm nf SntK and Phi- mr IMnmi/!,,* <mo«i 1, . 


A . to fee the fiery ebullitions of JEtna, i: and old age: and yours, anfwered Plato, of Tyran- 
' to improve'the knowledge of States, and Phi- ny. Dionyjtus, enraged, commanded him to be 
lofophy, which he got by his other Travels; put to Death: I will have, laid he, your head 
This was about the 40th year of his age, * at taken off - At which words Xenocrates being 
what time Dionyjtus the elder. Son of Hermocra- prelent, anfwered. He that doth it mujl begin with 
tes. Reigned in Syracufc ; t Plutarch faith, he mine : but Dion and Ariflomencs wrought with 
was led thither by Providence, not Fortune, and him to revoke that Sentence. Dion thinking his 
that fome good Genius, defigning afar off the Li- Anger would have proceeded no farther, lent 
berty of the People of Syracuje, brought himac- Plato away at his own requeft in a Ship which 
qua in ted. whhDion then very young, who enter- carried Pollis (whom Laertius calls Polls, JE- 
tained him as his t Guell: He much difliked lian, Polk ,) a Lacedjtnionian Captain ( who 
the Luxury of that place, Feafting, No&urnal at that time had been lent to Embaflador to Dio- 
Lucubrations and the like; converted frequently nyjius) back to Greece : Dionyjtus fecretly defi- 
wuh Dion, dilcourfed with him of thole things red Pollis to kill him whilft he was on Ship- 
which were bell in Man, and with his beft Ar- board; or if not, by. all means to fell him,alledg- 
guments exhorted him thereto: by which he ing, it would be no injury to Plato, for he would 
feemed to lay grounds for the fubverfion of that be as Happy in Bondage as at Liberty, as being a 
Tyranny, which afterwards hapned; * Dion, juft Man. Some affirm the occafion of Diony- 
though young, was the moft ingenious of all Jius his Anger was, becaufe, that when he asked 
Plato’s followers, and moft eager in purfuit what was the belt Brafs, Plato anfwered, that 
of Virtue, as appears as well by the Teftimony whereof the Statues of * Arijlogiton and liar ■., 
of Plato, as his own AFtions. Tho he had been rnodius were made. Others, that it was becaule jjf. 
brought upby the King in an effeminate Luxuri- he was overmaftered in Learning. Bur Tttc/tscs Broi 
ous kind of Life; yet as fbon as he tailed of rejecting thele as idle Fictions of Philolophers, u'm 
Philofophy, the guide to Virtue, his Soul was and Faliifiers, affirms the true llealon to have D' 1 
inflamed with love thereof^ and from his own been, that he perceived, he aclviled Dion to pof 
Candor and Ingenuity was perfwaded that Dio- fefs himfelf of the Kingdom: Pollis Tranfported 
nyfius would be no lefs afle£ted therewith.- And him to JEgtna ; there Charmander, Son of e: y 
therefore defired him when he was at leifure, to Charmandritcs, accufedhim, as meriting Death, 
admit and hear Plato-. Hereupon the Tyrant by a Law they had made, that the firft Atbeni- 
fent for him, at that meeting all their Di- that fliould come to that Iliand, (liould, witli- 
fcourfe wasconcerningFortitude: Plato affirmed out being lu(feted to fpeak for liitnlelfj be put 
none was further from that Virtue than a Ty- to Death.- Which Law, as Phavorinus affirms, 
rant, and, proceeding to fpeak of Juftice, af- he himfelf made. One that was pvelenr, laving 
letted the Life of the Juft to be Happy, of the in fport, he is a Philofopher, they let him at 
llnjuft, Miferable. Dionyjius was dilplealed at liberty: Some lay, they brought him to the pub- 
rhis Dilcourle (as reflecting upon himfelf) and lick Aflemblv, to plead lor himielf, where he 
with theftanders by for approving it, at laft, would not (pea!; a word, but underwent a!! 
much exafperated, he asked Plato why he came with a great Courage. Then they altered their 
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intent of putting him to death, and agreed to 
fell him for a Slave. Plutarch faith, that upon a 
decree of the JEgineta, that all the Athenians 
taken in that Uland, fhould be fold for Slaves 
Polhs fold him there-, Anniccris , a Cyrcnaia 
Philofopher,being accidentally prelent, redeem 
ed him for twenty, or as others, thirty Mince 
and lent him to Athens to his Friends -,they im 
mediately return’d the Money to Anniccris but I 
he refufed it,fayingthey were not the only per- 
fons concerned in Plato's welfare .- Some lay, I 
Dion fent the Money, which he would not ae 
cept, but bought therewith a little Orchard ii. 
the Academy. Pollis was defeated by Chabrias , 
and afterwards drowned in Elice. The renorr 


I 67 


T ards drowiied in Elice. The report 
goes that an Apparition told him, he fuller¬ 
ed thole things for the Philol'ophets fake- 
Dionyfms underftanding what had happened,! 
writ to Plato, to defire him not to lpeak ill of 
him ; Plato returned anlwer, that he had not 
fo much time vacant from Philofophy, as to re- 

member Dionyjius. To fome detraftors who | made happy by Geometry, refignins his prefoni 
upbraided him, faying, Dionyjius hath call off happinels to Dion, and his Nephews! With dieF 

rLatO\ no. iaith he. niit rlntn T)rnnvfi7/.c . r- 


place and People that fhould live according 
the Rules of his Commonwealth ; which he 
made not good. Hence Atbenaus accufed Pla¬ 
to of Ambition. In the mean time the Enemies 
of Dion fearing a change in Dionyjius , perlwa- 
ded him to call home from Banilhment Ph/li -; 
fttts (a perlon very rational, but educated in Ty¬ 
rannical Principles ) as anAntidcte againft Fla 
to's Philofophy ; but Dion hoped, the coming of 
Plato would regulate the licentious Tyranny of 
Dionyjius. * 

Plato at his arrival in Sicily, (placed by A: 
Gf///«j-,betwixt the beginning of Philips Reign, 
four hundred years from the building of Rome, 
and the Ckcronean fight) was received by Dio 
nyfius with much relpeft : One of the King’s 
magnificent Chariots flood ready to receive him 
as loon as he landed, and carried him to the 
Court. The King offered Sacrifice to the Gods 
for his coming, as a great blealfing upon hHgo- j 


vernment. The temperance of their Fcaits alte¬ 
ration of the Court,meeknefs ol'tho King’gave 
die Syracujians great hopes of Reformation; The 
Courtiers addicted themlclves no Philefoohv fo 
much,rhat the Palace was lull of Sand (wherein 
they drew Geometrical figures) not lore' -fret 
T-Ws,coming, at Sacrifice in the Gift?e,“ ilea 
Herald,according to tlie uliuil manner nude a 
folcmn Prayer, that the Gods would’long pre 
ferve the Kingly Government: Dion Hamlin® 
by, Did JVM you never give over praying againft 
me ? This troubled Pbilijlus and his l-iicnds,who 
feared Plato would infinuate into the favour of 
Dionyjius fo' much,as that they fhould not be a- 
ble to oppoiehim,fince in fo fhort time, he had 
enefled fo great an alteration in him : Hereup¬ 
on they all jointly acculed D/a?,that he wrought 
upon Diony fins, by the eloquence of Plato, to 
refigii his Government that it might he tranf- 
ferred to the Children of his Siller, to quit his 
[command for the Academy, where he fhould be 
made happy by Geometry, refigning his prefc 


Plato no, faith he, but Plato Dionyjius. 

Dion continued to live, not according 
ordinary luxury of the Sicilians and It aliens Jout \ 
in vertue, until Dionyjius died, for which ma¬ 
ligned by thole who lived after Tyrannical infti- 
tutions. Then confidering, that thele docu¬ 
ments were not pra&ifed by liimlelf alone, but 
by fome others, though few, he entertained a 
hope, that Dionyjius. the younger, who lucceed- 
edhis Father in the Government, might become 
one of thofe, to the extraordinary happinels 
ofhimfelf, and the reft of the Sicilians-. To 
this end he ufed many exhortations to invite | 
him to Vettue, intermixed with fome Sentences 
of Plato, with whom Dionyjius., upon this oc- 
cafion, became extreamly delirous to be acquain¬ 
ted .- To that effeEl, many Letters were lent to 
Athens to him, fome from Dionyjius , others 
from Pythagoreans in Italy , defirmg Plato to 
go to Syracufe , who, by prudent counfel might 
govern the young Man, tranfported by his own- 
power to Luxury. Plato, as himfelf affirmeth , 
fearing to be thought a Perlon only of words, 
and not willing to engage in a£lion, and with¬ 
al, hoping,by purging one principal part, to cure 

the difeale of all Sicily ,, yielded s Laertius faith, I him, offering topur rite power of theKingdom 
upon a promife made to him by Dionyjius , of a into his hands, if he would value him. above Di- 


andrthe like Inftigations, Dionyjius was fo 
ceded, that he caufed Dion to be unexpectedly 
| carried on Shipboard in a little Bark, giving the 
Mariners order to Land him in Italy. This han- 
penedfour Months after Plato's coming. * Plata ? n- t . 
and the reft of Dion's Friends, feared to be 
put to fome punilhmeut, as partakers of his of¬ 
fence. A report was railed, that Plato was put 
to death by Dionyjiusyts Author of all that hap¬ 
pened : but, on the contrary, Dionyjius doubt¬ 
ing, left fomethingworfe might happen from 
their fear, treated them allkindly,comforted Pla¬ 
to., bid him he of good cliear, and in treated him 
to flay with him : + He caufed him to be lodged t riut.tr 
. in his Caftle, * in the Orchards adjoyning to his * rut.E, 
Palace, where not the Porter himfelf could, go 
out without Dionyjius his leave thus cuiui'ng- 
ly,under pretence of Kindnefs, he watch’d him, 
that he might not return into Greece ,to give Dio- 
on notice of the wrong done to him. Dionyjius 
by frequent converlation with Plato (as wild 
Beads are tamed by ufe) fell into fo great liking 
of his difoourfe, that he became in love with 
him 5 but, it was a Tyiannical affe&ion, for, 
he would.not that Plato Ihould love any but 


With this paffion, troublefome to Plato, 
Dionyjius was fometimes fo far tranfported, as 
Men jealous of their Miftrefles, that he would 
upon the Bidden fall out with him, and as fud- 
denly be reconciled, and ask him pardon. He 
had indeed a great defire of Plato's Philofophy. 
but a great refpea likewile on the other fide 
for thole who diflwaded him from it, telling 
him, that it would ruin him to be too far inga- 
ged therein. * In the mean time there hap- * 1 
pening a War, he Pent Plato home, promifing, 
that the next Spiing( as loon as there was Peace j 
he would lend back for him and Dion to Syra¬ 
cufe : But he kept not his promife, for which 
he defired Plato to excufe him , prorefiing 
the War to be the occalion thereof and that 
as loon as it were ended, he would fend for 
Dion, whom he defired in the mean time to reft 
fatisfied, and not attempt any thing againft him, 
nor to lpeak ill of him to the Grecians. This 
Plato 
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Plato endeavoured to effect; he inftrufded Dion 
in Philofophy, in the Academy : Dion lay in 
the City at the Houle ol Ca/ippus, with whom 
he had been long acquainted. He purchaled 
a Country Houle tor Plealure, whither he lome- 
times went; this he bellowed after ward, at his 
return to Sicily, upon Spcufippus, with whom 
he converfed moll intimately, as being 18 advi- 
’ led by Plato, who knew the cheerful humour 
of Spcufippus to be a fit divertilement for 
the referved difpofition of Dion. Plato had 
undertaken the expence of lome Plays and 
Dances by fome Youths Dion took the pains 
to teach them, and paid the whole charge: By 
this liberality which Plato luffered him to con¬ 
fer upon the Athenians, he gained more -Love 
than Plato Honour. 

In the mean time, Dionyfius , to acquit him- 
felf of the difefteem he had gained amongft Phi- 
lofophers in Plato's Caufe, invited many Learn¬ 
ed Men, and in a vain Orientation of Wifdom, I 
applied improperly the Sentences he had 1 
learned of Plato : Hereupon he began to wilh 
for Plato again, and to blame himlelf, for not 
knowing how to ufe him welL when he had 
him, and that he had not learned fo much of 
him as he might; and being like a Tyrant 
tranlported with uncertain paffions and changes, 
a fudden vehement defire came upon him of 
* PUt.Efifl-i. feeing Plato again. The peace being now con¬ 
cluded, he lent to Plato to come to him ( but 
not ( as he had promifed) to Dion) writing to 
him, that he would have him to come immedi¬ 
ately, and that afterwards he would lend 
for Dion. Hereupon Plato refilled to go, not- 
withlfanding the intreaties of Dion -, alledg¬ 
ing for excufe his old Age, and that nothing was' 
done according to their agreement. In the 
mean time, Ar chit as, whom, with ,others of 
T arcnturn, Plato , before his departure, had! 
brought into the acquaintance of Dionyfius , 
came to Dionyfius -, there were allb others there, | 
Auditors of Dion. Dionyfius being refufed upon 
a fecond Invitation, thought his Honour deep¬ 
ly concerned, and thereupon lent the third 
t Plini time a Gaily of three banks of Oars (t trimmed 
with Fillets) and other Ships, and with them 
Archidemus, whom he conceived Plato moll 
affefted of all his Friends in Sicily, and lorne 
* pint. Sicilian Noblemen: * He had by all means ob¬ 
liged Archytas the Pythagorean, to let Plato 
know, he might come without danger, and 
that he would engage his word on it. t As 
■}■ Pht.Epifl.y.foon as they came to Plato, they all protefted, 
that Dionyfius was much inclined to Philofo¬ 
phy, and delivered an Epillle from him to this 
effe£l .• 

Dionyfius to Plato. 

( A Fter the accuftomed way of Preface) 
nothing (faith he) Jhould you do fooncr, 
than come to Sicily at my reqneji.Ptrft,as concern¬ 
ing Dion, all Jhall be done as you mill ; for I think 
you mill only moderate things , and 1 mill conde- 
feend: But , unlefs you come, you Jhall not obtain 
any thing ' which you defire for Dion, nor in any 
thing elfe, not in thofe which chiefly concern your 
own particular. 

* pi,it* Stilt. * Other Epiftles were fent from Archytt. 

and other Italians and Tarcntincs, prailing 


Yionyfius for his love of Learning-, adding,that 
: Plato came not, it would refieft upon his 


Dionyfl 

if Plato came not, it would reheit upon ] 

Friends, as well as on himlelf. t Many Let-1 
ters and Intreaties were fent to Dion, from his 
Wife and Siller: * to thele were joyned the im- 
portunities of feme Friends of PJato’s at A- * ri "‘- 
them, + infomuch drat Dion brought it topafs, , 
that Plato ( * left he Ihould defert him and T n ‘‘- 
the. Tarcntincs, ) yielded to Dionyfius, without * l>: '*■ 
any excufe and, as he writeth himlelf’ was 
driven the third time to the Sicilian Straits, 

Once more Cbarybdis dangers to cjfay. 

At his arrival in Sicily , Dionyfius met him 
| with a Chariot, drawn by four white Hories, 

+ whereinto he took him, and made him fit, , 
whilft himlelf plaid the Coach-man.- where- 'fifi 
upon a facete Syracufian , well vers’d in Ho- 
~"er, pleafed-with the fight, fpoke thefeVerfes 
ut of the Iliads, with a little alteration 

T he Chariot groan'd beneath its weight. 

Proud that the be(l of Men there fate. 

And as Dionyfius was much joyed at his com¬ 
ing, fo were the Sicilians put in great hopes, 
being all defirous, and endeavouring, that Plato 
might fupplant Philiftts, and fubvert Tyranny 
by Philofophy The Ladies of the Court en¬ 
tertained Plato with all Civility ; But above 
all, Dionyfius feemed to repofe more Confi¬ 
dence in him, than in any of his Friends j for, 
whereas lie was jealous of all others, he had 
lb great refpe£l for Plato, that he fuftered him 
only to come to him unfearched ( * though he * 
knew him to be Dion's intimate Friend ) and inn. ff' 
offered him great linns of Money, but Plato 
| would not accept of any .• ( t yet Onetor faith f Uert. 
he received eighty Talents of him, wherewith 
enriched, he purchaled the Books of Pbilola- 
us ) whence Arifippus the Cyremean, who was 
at the lame time in the Court, faid, Dionyfius 
beflowed his Bounty on Jure grounds 5 he gives 
little to us who require much , and much to Plato 
who requireth nothing. And being blamed that 
he received Money of Dionyfius, Plato. Books, 

I want Money, faith he, Plato Books. So un¬ 
true it is, as * Xenophon alperfeth him, that * Ef& a 
he went thither to lhare in the Sicilian Luxury .- AE,cbk. 
Or, as f Tsetses, that he (iud'ted the art of-chiU. 
Cookery, and lived with Dionyfius as his Pen- 
1 fioner and Parafitc. So tar was he from any 
Sordid Compliance, thatacaFeaft, * Dionyji- * ... 
us commanding every one to put on a Purple Ar m.' 
Gown, and Dance, he refufed, laying, 

I will not with Pcmale Robe difgrace 
My fclf, who am a Mian, of Aianly Race. 

Some likewife aferibe this to him, which 
others to Arifippus-, that Dionyfius laying. 

Who ere comes to a Tyrant , he 
A Servant is, though be came free. 

He anfwered immediately. 

No Servant is, if he came Free. 


+ Plato. 
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fius in mind of the City he had promifed J nsfijat he may there ctijcy bis Revenues. With this 
him to be governed by his rules ; but Dionyfius j ajfurancc l havefan /y Heraclides, and will fend 
retraced hjs Promile .- He moved him. alfo} to him to come hither fin if he conic either 
in the behalf of Dion ; Dionyfius at tlietirftj upon tbcjirfl or fccond notice, I have made ana- 
delayed him, afterwards tell out with him, but -greement with Dio.oyfius, aid obtained fp'r.yuijj 
lo fecretly , that none law it, for he continued' from him that he Jh.ill receive no harm, either it! 
to confer as much honour on him as he could or without the City-, but, if he be Jo rcJo 1 ved,that 
poffibly, thereby to make him forfake his he fend him away beyond the Confines of this 
Friendlhip to Dion. Plato from the beginning Country until he JbalL be better JatisJied 
perceived there was no trull to be' repefed in with him-. Do not you Dionyfius con fern hereto, 
what he faid or did, but that all was deceit; faith he? i do, anfwered Dionyfius , i.nthcrj 
yet concealed that thought, and patiently he be in your Houj'e, Jha/l he receive any 
fuffered all; pretending co believe him. Thus prejudice. The next day (about twenty days be- 
they dillembled with each other, thinking they lore Plato left Sici/y) came Earth:us and The 
deceived the Eyes of all Men befides ; He : odotes to Plato inmuph haft and trouble- Pluto, 
licon of Cyzicum, a Friend of Plato , fore- laid Theodotes,you were Tcflcrday prrfcnt at the 
told an Eclipfe of the Sun, which falling out agreement betwixt Dionyfius and me, concerning 
according to his Prediction, the Tyrant much Heraclides. I was jo, anlwer’d Plato, but lince, 
honoured him , and gave him a Talent of continues T heodotcsfiie hath fent out Officers to 
Silver;: Then Ari/fippus jelling with other apprehend him, andl fear he is fumewhere very 
Fhilofophers , faid he could tell them of a nigh therefore go along with us to Dionyfius, 
ftranger thing that would happen ; they deli- let us ufe ottr utmojl endeavour with him .- They 
ring to know what that was. I foretel, laith went; when they came belbre him, Plato (the 
he, Plato and Dionyfins will be at difference reft Handing filent by, and weeping) began 
ere long -, and it came to pals. ’ Y ' Dionyfius de- thus, T hefe Men, Dionyfius, are afraid lejlyou 
tained Dion's Rent which he uled .to lend year- Jhould do fonte,thing againft Heraclides contrary 
ly to him to Pdoponnefus, pretending he kept it to the agreement you made Tejlcrday for IJjtppofe 
for his Nephew, Dion’s Son. Plato dilcontented he is come near hereabouts. Dionyjiusai this grew 
hereat, defiredhe might go home, faying, he angry, ..his Colour often changed ivirli Rage; 
could not ftay, jD/o#. being uled fo ignominioully: Theodotes-fell at his.Feet, and taking him by 
Dionyfius l’poke kindly to him, defiring him the hand,befoughthirii not to do any filch thing: 
to Itay : He thought it not convenient to Plato continuing his Speech ; Be of good chcar, 
let Plato go fo foonto divulge, his actions; but laith he, Theodores, for Dionyfius will not do 
being not able to prevail with him, he told him, any thing contrary to thepromtJe he made ycjler - 
he would provide a means for his paflage; Plato day. Dionyfius looking leverely upon Plato, .to 
had defigned to go with the Paffage-boats ; Dio- you laith he, I made nopromife ; Tcs by the Gods - 
nyfits feeing him bent upon his Voyage, the anlvvered Platoyoupromifed not to dothoji things 
next day Ipoke thus kindly to hinrgThat the dijfe- which Theodores now befeechethyc.n not to do. Ar- 
rences betwixt Dion and me may be compofcd,! ehcdemus and Arijlocrattts beiiig prelent ; he 
willfor your fake condcfccnd thusfar, Dion_/ 7 ;.r// told P/alo (as he had done once befbre, when 
receive bis Revenues living in Peloponnefus,,~w/ he interceeded for Heraclides,) That lie cared 
as abaniJhedperfon,bitt as one that may come hi- for Heraclides and others more than for him.- 
ther when he and l,andyouhis friendsJhallthink and asked him before them whether he le- 
convenicntiThe Tntflces for this bufinefs Jhall be membred that when lip., came firll to Syracttfc, 
your.fe/f, and your, and his Friends who live here-, he cpunlelled him to reftorc the Grecian Cities? 
Dion Jhall receive his Rents , but through your Plato anfwered, he did remember it, and thar 
hands,other wife 1 fall not dare totrujl -him -, in he ftill thought it his belt courle,. arid withal. 
you and yours I have more confidence ; flay for askecl 'Dionyfius whether that were the cinly • 
this rettjon a Tear here, and then you Jhall carry counlel he had given him ? Dienyjuts returned 
along with you his Money, wherein you will do an angry contumelious. Reply, arid asked him, 
Dion a great Court efy. To thisP/<?/»,aftera.days laughing fcornfully, whether he taught him 
deliberation conlented; and writ'to that effeCt to thole things, as a. School-boy. To which Plato 
Dion.-, but as foon as the Ships were gone, that anfwered. Ton well remember: What , replies he, 
Dionyfius law. lie had no means to get away.for -1 <7 j a Mafler in Gcometty, or how <? Plato for- 
, getting his promile,he made fale of Dion's Eliate. bore to reply, fearing it might occafion a flop 
' 7 ' * t At this time happened a' Mutiny amongfl of his Voyage ; but immediately went away ; 
the Soldiers of Dionyfius, of which Heraclides Dionyfius relblved to ' Jay wait for Heraclides ; 
a friend oi'Plato’s was reported the Author: but he efcaped to the Carthaginian Territories. 
Dionyfius laid out to take him, but could not ' From thisdilplealure againft Plato , Dionyfius 
light on him : Walking in his Garden he called I took occafion • to forbear to fend fpr Djon’s 
Theodotes to him -, Plato being accidentally Money; and firll lent Plato outof his Caftle, 
walking there at the lame time; after l'orne pri- where,, till then, he had lain next the Palace , 
vateDilcourle with Dionyfats,Thcodou:s,tum\ng pretending that the Women were to celebrate 
to Plato, Plato, faith lie, i perfwade Dionyfius a Feaft ten days in tfie Gardens where he dwelt; 
that I may bring Heraclides to him to anfitter the For that time he commanded Plato to live 
Crimes wherewith he is charged, and then if Di- without the Caftle with Archede'mtts -, during 
onyfius toill not ftffcr him to live in iticilv,that he which time Theodotes lent'for him, and com- 
at leaft permit him to take his Wife and Children plained to him of Dionyfius ’s Proceedings. 
along with him to Pelopoiinefus,<7w/ live the re,and Dionyfius receiving Information that- Plato had 
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gone to Thcbdotcs , took a new occafion of dil- 
pleafure a gain ft him, and lent one to him, who 
asked him whether he had gone to T beodotes. 
Plato acknowledged that he had, then, faith the 
Meflenget, Dionyfuts bad me tell you, you do 
not well to prefer Dion and his Friends before 
him. Never from that time did he lend for 
Plato to the Court, looking upon him as a 
proleft friend to T beodotes mA.-Heraclides, and 
his profeft Enemy .■ * Plato lived without the 
* ptuS - Caftle amongft the Soldiers of the Guard .• who, 
as Dionyfuts well knew, had born him ill-will 
long and fought to murder him, becaule he 
counlelfd Dionyfuts to give over the Tyranny,- 
f Plat. Epifl. and live without a Guard, t Some, who came 
to vifithim, gave him notice that Calumnies 
were fpread againft him amongft the Soldi- 
- Laertk ers * as if he excited Dion and Theonides to 
reftore the Ifland to Liberty, and that lome 
of them threatned, when they could light up¬ 
on him to kill him. Hereupon Plato began to 
think of fome means of Elcape, which he 
effected in this manner He lent to Archytas 
at Tarentum , and to other Friends, advertifing 
them of the danger wherein he was -, They, un¬ 
der pretence of an Embaffy in the name of 
the Country, fent Lamafchs (whom Laertius 
calls Lamifcus) one of their Party with a Galley 
of three Banks of Oars.to redemand Plato, de¬ 
claring that his coming toSyracttfe was upon the 
Engagement of Archytas-. His Letter was to 
this Effea. 


Archytas to Dionyjius , Health. 

W E all PlatoV Friends, have fent Lamifcus 
and Photides to rc-demand the Alan ac¬ 
cording to your agreement zoith us : Tote will do 
well to confider with zvbat importunity you pre- 
vail'd with us to invite Plato toydu, promifirig to 
yield to all thingsyendto give him liberty to go and 
come at his pleafure -, remember how much you 
prised his coming, andpreferred him before Mo¬ 
thers -.If there hath hapen'danydifference betwixt 
you , it will befit you to treat biin courteoufly,'and 
reftore himfife to us. This if you do,you will do 
juftly, and oblige us. 

f ptnt*rchiit. t Dionyfius to ex'cufe himfelf, and to Ihew 
vion. he was not angry with Plato, feaftedhim mag¬ 

nificently, and then lent him home with great 
Teftimonies of Affection .-One day amongft the 
reft he fa id to him, I am afraid, Plato, you will 
J"peak ill of me when you are amongft your friends 
The Gods forbid, anlwered Plato Imiling, they 
Jhould have fuch fcarc 'tty of matter in the Acade¬ 
my,as to be conftrained tddifcourfe of you. Diony¬ 
fius at his departure,defired him to find out whe¬ 
ther Dion would be muchdilplealed if helhould 
difpofe of his Wife to another, there being at 
that time a report that he did not like his match, 
and could not live quietly with his Wife. Plato 
in his return came to Peloponnefus, at what 
time the Olympick Games were celebrated; 
where the Eyes of all theGrecians were taken off 
from the fports,and fixed upon him as the more 
worthy objeft: Here he found Dion beholding 
the Exercifes, to whom 1 he related what had 
happened. Dion protefted to revenge the dif- 
courtefie of Dionyfuts towards Plato, from 
which Plato earneftly diffwaded him: Being 


come home to Athens, he wrote ro Dionyftts, 
and gave him a plain account of every thing, 
but that concerning Dion's Wife, he fet ic 
down fo darkly, that he alone to whom the 
Letter was directed, could underftand him ; 
letting him- know that he had fpoken withD/cv? 
about the bulinefs which he knew, and that he 
would be very much difpleafed if Dionyfuts did 
it: So that at that time, becaule there was 
great hopes of Reconciliation between them, 
the Tyrant forbore a while fo difpofe of his 
Sifter Arete , Dion's Wife, as foon after, when 
he law the Breach irreconcilable , he did, 
Marrying her againft her will to one of his 
Friends named Timocrates. Dion thence-for- 
ward prepared for War againft Plato's advice, 
who endeavoured to diffwade him from it, as 
well for refpeff of DionyfiuPs good reception of 
him, as for that Dion was well in years; though' 
Milan faith, he put Dion upon that War; 
which Plutarch imputes to the inftigations of 
Spcujipptts. 


CHAP. X. 

His Authority in Civil Affairs. 

A T home he Kved quietly in the Academy, 

* not engaging himfelf in pubiick affairs;* uat. 
(though he were a perfon very knowing there¬ 
in, as his Writings manifeft,) becaule the Athe¬ 
nians were accuttomed to Laws different from 
his Senfe. 

+ His Fame Ipreading to the Arcadians, and f 
Thebans, they lent Ambaffadours earneftly to -i> 
requeft him to come over to them, not only 
to iuftruQ: their young Men in Philofophy, but 
which was of higher concernment, to ordain 
Laws fot Megalopolis, a City then newly built 
by the Arcadians , upon occafion of the great 
defeat given them by the Lacedxmonians, in 
the firft year of the 103d Olympiad. Plato 
was not a little pleafed at this Invitation, but 
asking the Ambaffadours how they flood, af¬ 
fected to a parity of Eftates, and finding them 
fo averfe from it, as not to be by any 
means induced thereto:, he refuted to go : but- 
lent Ariftonimus his familiar friend. 

The Cyrenxans likewife lent to him, defiring , 
him to fend them Laws for their City, but he pmcf \a 
refufed, laying, it was difficult to prelcribe rudit. 
Laws to IVle'n in Profperity. 

Yet to feveral People upon their Importu¬ 
nities he condefcended. 

To the Syracuf.ans he gave Laws upon the e- 
jeQion of their King: 

To the Cretans upon their building of Mag- 
nejia, he lent Laws digefted into twelve Books. 

To the Ilians he fent P borrnio ; to the Pyrrhe- 
ans, Mededimus (his familiar friends) upon the 
fame defign. 

This is enough to juftifie him againft thole 
who* accufe him of having written a form,. 
of Government, which he could not perfwade 
any topraffife, becaufe itwasfo fevere : And 
that the Athenians , who accepted the Laws 
of Draco and' Solon , derided his. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI, 
es and Moral Scntcr, 




• Y T_JE lived Angle, yet foberly and + chaitly, 
JLJL infomuch as in his old Age ( in com¬ 
pliance with the vulgar opinion) he Sacrificed 
to Nature, to expiate the crime of his conti¬ 
nence. So conftant in his compofure and gra¬ 
vity, that a Youth brought up under him, re¬ 
turning to his Parents,- and hearing his Father 
ipeak aloud, Hid, I never found this in Plato. 
He eat but once a day , or if the iecond rime 
very fparingly-, he flept alone, and much dif- 
commended the contrary manner of Living 
Of his Prudence, Patience, Magnanimity, and 
other Vertues, there are theie infiances. 

* Antimacbus a Colophonian , and INjerrmus 
a Hcracleot , contending in a Poetick Panegy- 
rtek of Lyfandcr , the prize was bellowed upon 
Nice rat us : Antimacbus in anger tore his Poem- 
■Plato, who at that time was young, and much 
efteemed Antimacbus for his Poetry, comfort¬ 
ed him, faying, Ignorance is aDifeaJe proper to 
the Ignorant , as Blindncfs to the Blind. 

>77, t His Servant having offended him, he bad 
him put oft his Coat, and expole his Shoulders 
to be beaten, intending to have con-efted him 
with his own hand; but perceiving himfelf to 
be angry, he ftopt his hand, and 1 rood fix t in 
that pollute; a Friend coming in asked him 
what he was doing, Punching an angry Man 
faith he. ' 5 

■ira. * Another time being difpleafed at his Ser¬ 
vant for fome offence , Doyott(i aith he to Spett- 
Jipptis (or as Laertius to • Xcnocrates) acciden¬ 
tally conning in) beat this Fellow, for I am anew 
And another time to his Servant he mjwou/a 
rx ’ beat t bee ij I were not angry, t Fearing to exceed 
^ Emits °E CorreHion; and thinking ft unfit 
the Mailer and Servant fhouldbe alike faulty. 

Cbabnas the General being arraigned for his 
Life, he alone fhewed liimfelf on his fide not 
th f Citizens elfe appearing for him. 
Probulus the Sycophant met him, accompanying 
Cbabnas to tire Tower, and faid unto him Do 
you come to help others , you know not that the 
poyjonoj Socrates A rejerved for you ? Plato 
aniwered, When I fought for my Country, l/'J. 
raided my Life,andwill now m duty to my friend. 
J ~‘ K + At the Olympick Games,he fell into Com¬ 
pany with fome Strangers, who knew him not 
uponwhofe affections, he gained much by his j 
thn, P? verfat ' on 7 Dining, and fpending' 
the whole day with them, not mentioning et 
ther the Academy or Socrates, only laying 
Ins name was Plato. When they came to 1 ’ 

Pbmci;a e Ji te Q ained th T courte °tifly. C«, 
Plato,faid the Strangers, Jhcw us your name fake 
Socrates his Difciple , bring us ti the AtS 
>rcommendus to him, t hat we may. know him 

AD T' W? 3 Uttl f’ 38 he ufeJ > laid > 1 -** the 
May Whereat they were much amazed, ha-1 
v ng converfed fo familiarly with a Perlon of 
tllat eminence, who ufed no boafting or often 

SS'dilS? r“k- ed ’ 5 h ” Id! Hiltolb- 


When he went out of the School, he always 
£tid. Sec (Youths ) that you employ your idle 
(hours ufrjully. 

At a f ealt he blamed thole that brought in 
Muhcians to hinder Difcourle. 

Seeing a young Man play , at Dice, he xe- L «„ t 
proved him =, he anfwered. What, frjbfmait 
I “ ’natter ? G iflum (replies Plato ) is no final! 

\ thing. 

Being detnanded,whether there fiiould be any Ucrt 
record to Pofterity of his Actions, or Sayings, 
lr, sof others before him? Titjl, l.iidi he, toe 
"Ji get a Name , then many things will follow. 

I Getting on Horfe back, he immediately light- Lrrt 
ed again, faying, he ieared left he fhould be 
I cawed away WwxacU by a high wilful con- 
; it, a Metaphor taken from a Horfe. 

Headviled drunken and angry Men to look L.mt. 
... a Glafs, and it would make them refrain 
from thofe Vices. 

He affirmed, that to drink to the excefs oPlA. 
drunkenneis was not allowable at any time 
unleis upon the feflival of that God who gives 
Wine. ° 

Siecp aJfo much difpleafed him, whence he z*,- 
lditli in his -Laws, A o Alan flee ping is worth ti¬ 
ny thing.' 

, . Thac J rlltl V s more plcafing to all, than any Lam. 
feigned floiy, foot Truth he faith, dc leeibus ■ 

I rutby Gucfi, is an excellent thing and dura- 
bL, but to this we are not cafity perfwaded. 

■ being told, that Xcnocrates had fpoken many VUL 
urnufl things againft him, he prefently rejected 
the a ecu fa non 5 the Informer perfifting, asked 
why he would not believe him? He added it 
was not probable, that he whom he loved fb 
much fhould not love him- again. Finally 
the other fwearing it was thus ; he, not to 
argue him of Perjury, affirmed, that Xenocmtcs 
would never have faid fo, bur that there was 
realon for it. 

N n° We Alan punijbetb in refpcBof 
the fault pafl but tn prevention of the Juture: S f ncc ; 
R„nm" 1S i th<2 - A & r, & en l ,nes magnificent in Alien. 
Budding luxurious m Feafting, Thcfe People 
(faith he) build, as if they were to live for ever 
and cat as ij they were to die injhmt/y. ’ 
Hearing a wicked Perfon fpeak in the de 
fence of another. This Man, fifth hl,carn esSf 
bis Heart m his Tongue- 

ill ofihim, he**- 

anfwaed, T is no matter, I will live fo that none 

Jhall believe them. 

., S ^ i "S a Young Man of a good Family, who stob. 
had wafted aft h:s means, fitting at the door of 
anlnn feeding U p° n Bread and Water, he told 

him. If you had dined fo temperately you would 
never have needed to fipfo. * * d 

To Antifihenes , making a long Oration Ton Stub, 
know not, faith he. That Difcourje is to be JZ 
\ fired by the Hearer , not the Speaker. 

1 a Youth over-bold with his Father stub, 

\l“ b our fo muchi„buddingy mr ownPrifon > 


He 
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He laid, that whofoever negletted himfelf for ; 
another, mas the moji happy of all perfons, for j 
he enjoyed neither. i 

One Leo, an eminent Citizen, being blamed 1 
for loud and immoderate clamour in the Senate, 
This is, faith he, to be a Lyon indeed. 

His Difoiples wondring, that Xenocrates, 
fevere all his life time, had laid lomething 
that was pleafant, Do you wonder (faith he ) 
that Rqfes and Lilies grow.among Thorns? 

Xenocrates by reafon of his levere Conver- 
" fation, he adviled to Sacrifice to the Graces. 

He uled to fay. Prefer Labour before Idlenefs, 
unlefs you efieem Ruft above Brightnefs. 

He exhorted the Young Men to good Life, 
thus ; Obferve the different nature of Vertue 
and Pleafure ; the momentany fweetnefs of the 
World is immediately followed by eternal 
Sorrow and Repentance, the Ihort pain of the 
other by Eternal Pleafure. 

He faid, that it was a great matter in the 
education of Youth, to accuftom them to 
take delight in good things ; otherwife, he af¬ 
firmed Pleafure to be the bait of Evil. 

He affirms Philofophy to be the true help 
of the Soul, the reft ornaments ; that nothin* 
is more pleafing to a found Mind, than tolpeal 
and hear truth, than which nothing is better o 
more lafting. 

To fome, who demanded what kind of pof- 
feffions were beft to be provided for Children : 
Thofe ( faith he ) which fear neither ftorms, 
nor violence of Men, nor Jove himfolf. 

To Demoniacs asking his advice concerning 
the education of his Son .• The lame care(faith 
he; that we have of Plants, wemuft take of 
our Children 5 the one is Labour, the other Plea- 
fuie. But we muft take li.eed that in this we 
be not too fecure, in that too vigilant. 

To Philedonus, who blamed liim that lie 
was as ftudious to learn as to t.each, and ask¬ 
ed him horn long'he meant to be a Difciple -, as 
long, faith he, as I am not ajhamed of growing 
better andznifcr. 

Being demanded what difference there is 
betwixt a Learned Man and an Unlearned, the 
fame, faith he, as betwixt a Phifician and a Pa- 

Ele laid, Princes had no better PoJfeJJions than 
the familiarities offtech Men who couldnot flatter, 
that Wifdom is as necejfa/y to a Prince, as the 
Soul to the Body. That Kingdoms would be moji 
happy,if either Philofopbers ncle, or the Rulers 
were infpired with Philofophy,for nothing is more 
pernicious than Power and Arrogance accompani¬ 
ed with Ignorance. That SubjeSs ought to befuch 
as Princes feem to be. That a Magiflrate is to 
be e deemed-a pub lick, not a private good. That 
not a part of the Common-wealth,, but the whole 
ought to be principally regarded. ' . 

,r Being defirousto take off T imotheus Son ol| 
Cotton, General of the Athenians, from fomptu- 
ous Military Feafts -, he invited him into tb** 
Academy to a plain moderate Supper, fuch 
quiet pleafing lleeps fucceed with a good tem¬ 
per or Body.. The next day Timotheus obfervr 
ing the difference, faid, They who' feaftedr.with 
Plato, were the better for it the next day -, and 
meeting Plato, faid unto him ; lour Supper, 
Plato, is as pleafant the next morning 


night, alluding to the excellent difeourfe, that 
’ id paft at that time. 

Hence appears the truth of the Poet’s faying, 
who being derided for a£ftng a Tragedy, none 
being prelent but Plato, anfwered, but this one 
PcrJon is more than all t he Athenians befides. 


“CHAP. XII. 

His Will and Death. 

T Hus continuing a fiogle Life to his End, 
not having any Heirs of his own, he be¬ 
queathed his Eftate to young Adimantus, (pro¬ 
bably the Son of Adimantus, his lecond Bro¬ 
ther ) by his Will;. thus recited by Laer- 

Thefc things Plato hath bequeathed and difpo- 
I fed. The Eniphijlidaan Grounds bordering North, 
m the high-wayfrom the Cephiflan Temple,South 
,n the Heracleum of the Eniphiftiades, Eaft on 
Archeftratus the PhrearianfVcJl Phil ip the CI10- 
lidian ,this let it not be lawfulj or any Map to fell 
or alienate, but let young Adimantus be poffeffor 
thereof in as full and ample manner as is pojjible.. 

And like wife the Enerifiadatan Farm which I 
fought of Callimachus, adjoining on the North to 
‘Eurymedon the Myrrinufian,wz the South to De- 
moftratusXypeteron, on the Eaft to Eurymedon 
the Myrrinufian ,onthe Weft rcCephiffus fThree 
Mince of Silver a Golden Cup weighing 160, 
a Ring of Gold, and an ear-ring of Gold, botli to. ■ 
gether weighing four drachms and three oboli -, 

Euclid the ^tone-cutter oweth me three Mime, . . 
Diana I remit freely, I leave Servants, Ticho, 

Biotas, Apolloniades, Dionyfius Goods, where¬ 
of Demetrius keepeth. an Inventory. I owe. no 
Man any thing. Executors, Softhenes, Speufip- 
pus, Demetrius, He'gias, Eurimedon, Callima¬ 
chus, Thrifippus. 

If this Will be not forged, that of Apuleius D „ PU 
is falfe, who averts the Patrimony he left was. 
a little Orchard adjoyning to the AcademyfwoJer- 
vants, and a Cup wherein he fupplicatcd to the 
Gods ; Gold no more than he wore in his Ear when 
he was a Boy, an Emblem of his Nobility. 

He died in the 13 th year of 'the Reign of Lac,-.. 
Philip,King of Macedon,in the firft of the ioSth 
Olympiad-, the 81 ft(according to Hermippus, Ci- 
Seneca, and others; of his Age(not as Athe- 
r the 82.)which number he compleated ex- 
a£tly,dying that very day whereon he was born; 

For which reafon the Magi at Athens facrifi-. 
ced to him, as conceiving him more than Man, 
who fulfilled the mod pcrteSt number, nine 
multiplied into it felf. 5 

He died only of Age, which Seneca aforibes E l’f ■ 5 s 
to his Temperance and Diligence ; Hermippus 
iaith, at a Nuptial Feaft; Cicero faith, as he 
was writing; they therefore who affirm he dy¬ 
ed (as Pherecydes) of Lice, do him much In¬ 
jury ; upon his Tomb thefe Epitaphs. Laertm 

The firft. 

all envies, 

_ riedlies-. 

If Wifdom any zoith renown indued. 

Here was it moji, by envy not purfued. 


Wbofc Temperance and Juflice a 
The feint’d Ariftocles here, buried 1 
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The fecond. 

Earth in her bofom Platoh body hides, 

His Soul amongft the deathlefs Gods rejides. 
Arifto’.r Son whofe Fame to Strangers fprea 
Made thetn admire the /acred life he lead. 

Another later. 

Eagle, why art thou percht upon this Stone, 
Andgazeft thence on Jome Gods Jiarry throne ? 
1 Plato’ j- Soul to Heaven flown reprefent , 

His Body buried in this Monument. 

Phavorinus faith, that Mithridates the Per. 
fan let up Plato’s Statue in the Academy with 
this Infcription; 

MITHRIDATES SON OF RHO- 
DOBATES , THE PERSIAN, DE¬ 
DICATED THIS IMAGE OF 
PLATO, MADE. BY SILANIOJV 
TO THE MUSESo 


CHAP. XIII. 

His Difciples and Friends. 

T HE Fame of this School attraQed Difci-j 
pies from all parts: Of whom were 
Speufippus an Athenian, Plato’s Sifters Son, 
whom he faid reformed by the Example of his 
own Life. 

Xcnodrates a Chalcedonian, Plato’s beloved 
Diciple, an imitator of his gravity and mag¬ 
nanimity : Athemus faith, he was firft; the on¬ 
ly Dilciple of JFJ,chines, and relief of his po¬ 
verty, leduced from him by Plato. 

Arijiot/e a Stagirite, whom Plato uled to 
call a Colt, forefeeing that he would ungrate¬ 
fully oppole him, as a Colt, having fuckt, kicks' 
at his Dam -• Xcnocrates was flow, Ariftotle 
quick in extremity, whence' Plato laid of them, 
What an Afs have I, and what aHorfeto yoak 
together / 

Philippics, an Opuntian, who tranferibed Pla¬ 
to’s Laws in Wax; to him fome aferibe Epi- 
nomis. 

Hejiiaus a Perinthian. 

Dion, a Syracufian, whom- Plato exceedingly, 
affected,_ as is evident from his Epigrams; fee¬ 
ing him in the height of honour, all Mens Eyes 
fixt upon his noble AQions, he adviled him to 
take heed of that vice, which makes Men care 
only to pleale themlelves; a confequent of 
Solitude. 1 

. Amyclus (or as JElian , Angelas') a Heracleote. 
* Erafltu and Corifcus Scepfians. 

Temilans a Cyzicene. 

Etttumon a Lampfacene. 

Pithon, whom Ariftotle calls Paron, and Hera- 
elides iEnians. 

Hippothalcs and' Caliippus , Athenians. 

Demetrius of Amphipolis. 

Heraclides.o f Pont us. 


Two Women ,, Lafthenia a Mantinean, and 
Axiothia a Phliajian , who went habited like a 
Man. 

Theophraftus , as fome affirm. 

Orators, Hyperides ; Lycttrgus, Demofthenes. 
Lycurgtcs (laith Philiftus) was a perfon of great 
parts, and did many remarkable things, which 
none could perform, who had not been Plato’s 
Auditor . Demoftbenes, when he fled from Anti- 
fa ter, faid to Archias, who counlelled him to 
put himlelf into his Hands, upon promile to 
lave his Life ; far be it from me to choole 
rather to live ill, than to die well, having heard 
Xenocrates and Plato dilpute of the Souls im¬ 
mortality. 

Menefftratus a Thafian. 

, To thefe reckoned by Laertius, add Ari- 
\ ft ides, a Locrian. 

| Eudoxus a Gnidian, who at a great Feaft 
made by Plato, firft found out the manner of 
fitting in a circular form. 

Hermodorus, of whom the Proverb, Her- „ , 
modorus traffiques in Words. cnab ’ 

Heracleodorus, to whom Demofthenus writing, 
reprehends him, that having heard Plato, he 
neglected good Arts, and lived dilbrderly. 

+ Euphrates, who lived with Perdiccas King t 
of Macedonia, in lo great favour, that he in a lib. it. 
manner lhared command with him. 


Euagon of Lampfactm. 
Timecus of Cyzicum. 
Charon of Pellenc 


Athcn. Ibid.' 
Athm. Ibid. 
Athcn. Ibid. 


If aerates the Oratour, with whom Plato* j_ am , 
was very intimate : Praxifhanes publilhed a 
dilcoutfe they had together, in a Field of Plato’s 
who at that time entertained liberates as a 
Gueft. 

After, Phcedrus, Alexis, Agato, young Men, 
whom Plato particularly affe&ed, as appears by 
his Epigrams. 

t Ariftonyimts, Pbermio-, Mededimtcs, his fami- f cap. io 
liar Friends, already mentioned. 


CHAP. XIV. 

His Emulators and Detraitors. 

A S Plato’s eminent Learning gained on one 
fide many Difciples and Admirers, fo on 
the other fide, it procured him many Emulators, 
efpecially amongft his fellow Difciples, the 
followers of Socrates-, amongft thele, 

Xenophon was exceedingly difaffe£ted towards 
him; they emulated each other, and writ both 
upon one Subject, a Sympofium ; Socrates his 
Apology, Moral Commentaries : One writ of 
.a Common-wealth,' the other, the Inftitution 
of Cyrus which Book * Plato notes as com- 
mentitious, affirming Cyrus not to have been ” ln 
fuch a perfon as is there expreft. Though both 
writ much concerning Socrates,yet neither makes 
mention of the other, except Xenophon 
'once of Plato, in the third' ofhis Commentaries. 

Antifthenes being about to recite fomething 
that he had written, defired Plato to be prelent; 

I 'Plato demanding what' he meant to recite, he 
anfvvered, that to contradift is not Lawful. 

How 
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How come you, faith Plato, to write upon 
that SubjeCt ? And thereupon demonftrating 
that he contradicted himfelf, Antifthenes writ 
a Dialogue againft him cntituled Satbo. 

Arijhppus was at difference with him, for 
which reafon (in Ph.cdonc) he covertly reproves 
Anftippt/s, that being near at JEgina when So¬ 
crates died, he came not to him. He writ a 
Book of the Luxury of the Antients; fome 
alcribe the amatory Epigrams to his Invention, 
his defign in that Treadle being to detraC! from 
eminent perions, among!! the reft from Socra¬ 
tes his Mafter, and Plato and Xenophon his fel- 
low-Dilciples. 

JEfchines and Plato alio dilagreedSome 
affirm, that when Plato was in favour with 
Dionyftus, JEfchines came thither very poor, 
and was defpiled by Plato, but kindly'enter¬ 
tained by ArrijYippus : But the Epiftle 1 
of JEfchines put forth by Allatws , exprefleth 
the contrary. The difcourle which Plato re¬ 
lates, betwixt Crito and Socrates in Prilon, Ido- 
mcneus £iith,was betwixt Socrates and JEfchines■, 
by Plato , out of ill will to JEfchines , attributed 
to Crito. But of JEfchines he makes not any 
mention in all his Works, except twice ilightly 5 
once in Phcclone, where he names him among!! 
the perfons prefent at Socrates his Death ; and 
again in his Apology, fpeaking of Lyfanius'3 
Father. 

Phedo, if we credit the detractions of Athe- 
nattts, was !o much maligned by Plato, as that 
he was about to frame an IndiQment again!! 
him, to reduce him to that condition of Servi¬ 
tude, out of which, by the procurement of So¬ 
crates. , he had been redeemed * but his defign 
being difeovered , he gave it over. Befides his 
Condifciples, 

Diogexe's the Cyriick derided his Laws , -and 
aflertion of Ideas; concerning the fir!!, he af 
ked if he were writing Laws; Plato aflented. 
Have you not written already a Common¬ 
wealth,faith Diogenes ? Yes,anfwered Plato.Had 
that Common-wealth Laws, faith Diogenes ? 
Plato affirmed it had. Then replied Diogenes, 
what need you write new ? * Another time, 
Diogenes faying, he could fee the things of the 
World, but not Ideas: Plato anfwered, that 
is no wonder, for you have, and ufe thofe eyes, 
which behold fuch things.- But the mind, which 
only can !ee the other, you ufe not. 

t Molon, in detraction from him, faid,- It 
was not ft range, Dionyfius Should be at Corinth, 
but that Plato Jhoit/d be at Sicily. 

From thefe private differences, arofe many 
fcandalous imputations,iorged and ipread abroad 
by fuch as envied or maligned him : as * That 
he profeft one thing and praHifed another : 
•V That he loved inordinately After, Dion, Phot- 
drus Alexis, Agatho, and Archeanafja, aCur- 
tefan of Colopho : * That he was a Calumniator, 
envious, proud, a gluttonous lover of Figgs : 
t That he was the worft of Philofophers,a para- 
fite to Tyrants, and many other acculations a- 
like improbable -. From thefe the ComickPo- 
ets and others took liberty to abufe him ; - Tbeo- 


Anaxandrides in Thefco j 

When Olives he (live Plato) doth dev. 


As Plato feigns, infra. 


Alexis in Meropkle, 


Aptly thou conicfl, I walking round could me 
(Like Plato) nothing wife - but tir'd my feci 


What good from hence you may expel? to rife, 
I can no more than Plato's good comprife ; 

And in Dexidemide, 

Plato, thou nothing know'ft, but how 
To look fevere, and knit the-Brow, 


A Alan thou art, and haft a Soul, but this 
With Plato not fire, but Opinion is*. 

Alexis in Olympiodoro. 

My Body Mortal is grown dry. 

My Soul turn'd air that cannot die } 

Taught Plato this Philofophy > 


Or thou with Plato rave ft alone. 

*Epbippu s in Naufrago objeCls to Plato and». 
Ibme friends of his, that corrupted with Alony 
they detrafted front many perjons ; that they 
went pfottdly habited, and they took more care 
of their outward Beauty, than the ntojl Luxuri¬ 
ous : See Athenaus, Lib. i-i. 


T He Writings of Plato are by way of Dia¬ 
logue ; of the Invention of Dialogue we 
have t already Ipoken ; now of the Nature f 
thereof. 

A Dialogue is compofed of queftions and 
anlwers Philofophical or Political, aptly ex- 
preffing the Characters of thofe perfons that 
are the fpeakers in an elegant Stile; Dialectick 
is the Art of Dilcourfe, whereby we confirm 
or confute any thing by Queftions and Anfwers 
of the Dilputants. 


And two(as Plato holds)is hardly o, 
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Of Plato nick difcourfe there a 


Hypbegetick , and Exegctick , fubfcribed thus. 


kinds* lary to lay lomerhing thereupon. &oyi*dlifcy 


Hypbegetick 


6 5 


dogmatize is to impoie a DbCtrine, as >■'. 
to impoie a Law , a DoElrine is taken 
/ays, either for that which is decreed , 
or the Decree it lelf* that which is decreed 
is aPropofition, the Decree it leif an Impo- 
fition. Plato expounds tliole things which 
he conceived! true : Confutes thole which are 
falle, fufpends his opinion in thole which are 
doubtful. He aliens what he conceiveth true 
'-Agonifiick, S EndciSick. j under one, of thefe four Perlbns,S<wv«<\r, Tin/x- 
c Anatreptick. 1 us, an Athenian Gueft, an JElian Guert; Thq 


5 Logick. 
c Pbyfick. 
5 Etbick. 

C Politick. 


C Gymnaflick, S Maicutick. 
fl. L Pbyfick. 


We know there are other divifions of Dia¬ 
logues =, as into Dramadck Narrativ 
But that diviflon is more proper 
than to Philofophy. 

Of Plato's Dialogues ar 


o Tragedy 


Pbyfick. £ hmxus. 

C The Politick. 

^ ] pZm,. 

L The Sophift. 

.! Apology of Socrates. 
Crito. 

Phxdo. 

Phxdrus. 

Sympofium. 

Etbick. Menexemus. 

Clitopbon. 

. Epifiles. 

Philebtts. 

Hipparchus. 

77 ic Rivals. 

r The Commonwealth. 
\ The Lame . 

Politick , Minos. 

) Epinomls.. 
v. T be At lent icke 


Majcuticki 


Alcibiades. 
) T heages. 

) Yi- 

Laches. 


Pirafiick, J Io „' 


Rndeidick , ^ Protagoras. 


Anatreptick. 


It being much controverted ( continued 
Laertius) whether Plato doth dogmatize, fome 
affirming, others denying it, it will be necef- 


Guefts are not as lome conceive, Plato and 
Parmenides , but imagined namelels Perfons, 
as what Socrates , 7 ’mesas lpeak , are the 
Decrees of Plato. Thole whom he argueth 
of fallehood are Hhrafyniachtts, Collides , Po/as, 
Gorgias, Protagoras, Hippias , Eulhydcmtti ., 
and the like. 

In Argument he often uled InduEtion of both 
forts. InduEtion is a dilcourle , which Jrom 
certain truths collects, and inferred a truth like 
to thofe: Of Induction there are two kinds', 
one from Contraries,another from Conlequents: 
From Contraries, as when he who is qu.-ftion- 
ed, anfwereth in all things contrary to himfelf 
as thus * My Father is either the lame with 
yours, or hot. the lame , if therefore thy Fa¬ 
ther be riot the fame with mine, he is not 
my Father: And again, if a Man be not a li¬ 
ving Creature, he is Stone,' Wood, or the like * 
but he is neither Stone nor Wood, for lie 
hath it Soui, and moveth liimfelf, therefore 
: is a living Creature * if adiving Creature, 

_ Dog and an Ox. This kind of InduEtion 
by Contraries, ferns not for afleruon, but 
confutation: Induftions by Conlequents is 
■fold * one, wheri a Angular being fought, 
is concluded from a Angular,, the firlt proper 
to Oratours, the lecond to .Logicians ; as in 
the Arft, • the queftion ‘is, Whether fuch an 
one were a Murderer, it is prbved from his 
being Bloody at the • fame time. This In¬ 
duEtion is Rhetorical, for Rlietorick is con- 
verfant in Angulars, riot in univerfals ; it in¬ 
quired not after Juftice, but after the feve- 
ral parts thereof t The other is Dialeetick, 
whereby Univerlals are concluded from Sin¬ 
gulars, as in. this queftion 5 Whether the Soul 
>e immortal, and whether the living are of 
the dead, which is demonftrated in liis Book 
of the Soul,by a general Maxim , that con¬ 
traries proceed from contraries, this being ge¬ 
neral, is proved by Angulars, as waking fuc- 
ceeds lleeping, the greater the'teller, and lo 
jon the contrary. Thus he ufeth to confirm 
what he afierts. 

T brajilus litith, he publiflaed his Dialogues 
l-according to the tragick Tetralogy ; His 
[ genuine Dialogues are fifty fix, his Com¬ 
monwealth divided into ten, they make nine 
Tetralogies, reckoning his Common-wealth 
one Book , his Laws another. The firlt 
Tetralogy hath a-common SubjeEt, declaring 
what is the proper Life of a Philolbpher: 
every Book hath a two-fold Title ; one froin 
the Principal Perlon, the other from the 
! SubjeEt.' 
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f Eutbypron, or of Piety Pirajlick. , 

_ _ . ) Socrates his Apology : Etbick. 

The hrlt \ Qrito, or of that which is to he done : Eibic/t. 

. (_ Pbxdo, or of the Soul/ Etbick. 

C Cratylus , or,—of right naming: Logick. 

The fecond < or, of Science : Pirajlick. 

j The Sopbijt, or, or Ens Logick. 

(_ The Politick, or, of a Kingdom : Logick. 

C Parmenides, or, of Idea’s : Logick. 

' . ' j Pbilebus, or, of Pleafure: Etbick. 

The thud < TbeSympofium,ot, of Good.- Etbick. 

( Phadrus, or, of Love: Etbick : 

C Alcibiades i. or, of Humane Nature -• Majeutick. 
r-. , j Alcibiades 2. or, of Prayer : Majeutick. 

I he tornths jjjpp arc bus, or, t i ie Covetous .• Etbick. 

(_ The Rivals , or,-of Philoiophy : Etbick. 

C T heages , or of Philofophy: Majeutick. 
nii £n ) Cbarmides, or, of Temperance : Piraflick. 

The filth s Caches,. or, of Fortitude Majeutick. 

C Myfis, oi, of Friendfhip : Majeutick. 

C Eutbydemies, or, the Litigious Anatrcptick. 

Tll . ^ J Protagoras, or, the Sophift: Endciffick. 
me uxttt < Gorgias, or, of Rhetorick : Anatreptick. 

C. Menon, or, of Vertue -• Piraftick. 

C Hippias, firft, or, ofHoneft: Anatreptick. 

J Hippias, fecOnd, or, of Falfe: Anatreptick. 

Theieventh< Jo i or? of nias . Bira p ek , 

( Menexenrts , or, the Funeral Oration. Etbick. 

f Clitopbon, or,. the Exhortation .• Moral. 

Tlip pio-iiit, 3 The ■ Commonwealth, or, of Juft: Politick. 
i fle eighth ^ ^ orj ^ Nature: Pby/ick .. • ' 

C Critias , or, the "Atlantick : Etbick. 

! Minos', or, of Law : Politick. 

Laws,- or, of Legiflation : Politick. 

Epinomis, or, the NoQiurnal Convention •, oi^ the Philolophers: Politick. 
Epijlles thirteen, Ethick, in the Infcriptions whereof he ufeth sS Ttiyav. Cleon. 
xAfn. to Arijlodcmus one ; to At-chit as two ; to Dionyjius four; to Hermiaf, 
Erajlus , and Corifcus one ; to Lepdamtts one to Dion one j to Tick’s Friends 
two. Thus Thrajilaus. 


Others, of whom is Arijlopbanes the Grammarian, reduce his Dialogues to Trilogies, pla¬ 
cing in- • 


The firit 


The fecond ^ 


third. ^ 
ourtb.^ 
fifth ^ 


T be Common-wealth. 

Pimples. 

Tim Sopbifter. 

The Politick. 

Cratylus. ■ 

Minos. 

Epinomis. 

Tbeettetus. 

Eutbypbron. 

Apology, r 

Crito, 

Ph<edo. 

Epijlles. The reft Angle without order.; 


Some,. 
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Some, as we faid, begin with Akibiadcs 
Major, others from Theages ,, others from Eu- 
thyphrdn-j others from Clitiphon , others from 
Tinueus, others from Pbiedrpt (which they fay I 
was the firft Dialogue he wrote, as the SubjeH 
it felf feemeth to confirm, which favours of 
Youth; and therefore Dicearcbus condtnns it as 
. too light : to which Cenfure * Cicero agreeth, 
as conceiving, he alcribedtoo great a power to 
Love) others begin with The set et us, many with 
his Apology. , 

He mentions not himfelf in all his Writings, 
except once in his Phado , and another time in 
his Apology for Socrates. . At the recital ofliis 
Phedo , all but Ariftotle role, and went away. 
The efficacy of that Dialogue which treats of] 
the Immortality of the Soul, is evident from Cle- 
ombrotm of Anibracia , who, as foon as he had 
read it was fo difaffeEted to Life, that he threw 
himfelf fiom a high Wall jnto the Sea; upon 
whom thus t Callimachus , 

Cleombrotus cries out , farewell this light , 

And headlong throws himfelf infcndlcfs night .- 
Not that hi ought had done , deferving death. 

But Plato read, ' 


l, and weary grew of Breath: 

The Dialogues generally rioted as fpurious 
(not to lay any thing of his Epinomis, tho’ lame 
aferibe it to Philippas the Opuntian) are thefe, 

Midon, or the Horfe-courfer,. 

Erixias, or Eraftflratus. 

Alcyon. 

. Acephdi, or the Sifyphi. 

Axtochus . 

Phxace's. 

Demodochtts 

Cbelidon, i 

The feventh. 

Epimenides. 

OF thefe Alcion isaferibed by Phavorinus to 
Leon. 

His Style, Ariftotle faith, is betwixt Profe 
and Verfe. He ufeth variety of Names, that 
his Works may not eafily be underftoodby the 
Unlearned. He conceiveth Wifdom properly 
to be of Intellectual things, Knowledge of re¬ 
al Beings converfant about God, and the Soul 
feparate from the Body. Properly, he calleth 
Philofophy Wifdom, being the appetition of Di- 
vine Knowledge ; but, commonly lie calleth all 
Skill Knowledge, as an Artificer, a Wife Man. I 
He likewife ufed the fame Names in divers fig- 
nificationspauA©-, which properly fignifies 
ethfor of fimple; as Euripides in 

'• Lycimnius ~ c *- r -. 


neither Moveable nor Permanent, the fame borh 

twt|" d many ' The like he ufeth ° fren in ocher 

The method of his Difcourfe is three fold; 
ririt, to declare what that is which is taught, 
then, for what reafbn it is after ted, whether as 
a principal caufe, or as a comparifon, and 
whether to defend the Tenent, .or oppugn* 
^contrary. Thirdly, whether it be rightly 

The marks which he ufually affixed to his" 
Wrttmgs, are Thefe, 


denotes Platonlck Words dud Figures. 

!!, Doftrines and Opinions proper tc 
typlvov, choice Exprcfltons. 
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i oeicr/cfyt&m, Corrections. 

£7/3sa©- Things Superfluous. 

aflaAypx. rttHTiy/jfyov, Double figuration 
ie&uinw, Philoibphical Inflitucion. 
irse«r*©-, Agreement of Opinions. 

!| 3 ea ©-, Iraprobation. Hithrto Laertius. 


M: 
y ■ 


There are two Epiftles under Plato's name, 
befidesthofe in in his Works already mentioned, 
one in Laertius his Life of Architect. 

Plato to Architas. !i«r eshfl*«>. 

T H E Commentaries which came from you , 
we received with extraordinary content, in- 

[ finitely admiring the Writer, who appears to ns 
a per,Ton worthy of thefe ancient predeceffors , 
jor thofe Men are faid to be Myraans of thofe 
Trojans, which were Banifbed in the time ofLao- 
medon, good Alen, as Tradition Jpeaks them. 
Thofe Commentaries of mine, concerning which 
you write , are not yet Po/ifhed ; however, at 
they are, I have fent them to you , in the keep¬ 
ing of them we agree both; fo as 1 need not give 
\you any direttions. farewell j 


Evil, he ufeth for of fimple; 
his Lycimnius of Hercules, 

fctuAor 

The fame words Plato fometimes takes for 
Honcft, fometimes for Little. He likewife ufeth j 
divers names to fignifie the fame thing Ideal 
he ufeth both for Species and Genus ; Exem¬ 
plar, both Principle and Caufe. Sometimes he I 
ufeth contrary expreffions to fignifie the fame 
thing •, Senfible he calleth a Being and no Be¬ 
ing ; a Being as having been, produced ; no Be¬ 
ing in refpect of its continual Mutation. Idea, 


Another Piiblifhed by Leo A/latius amongft 
the Socratick Epiftles. 

1 had not any of thofe things to fend to Syra- 
cule which Architas dejired to receive by you z 
as foon as pojfible I will fend to you. Philo- 
\P J, y hath wrought in me I know not whether good 
I or bad, a hatred of converjtng with many Per fans, 
huftly, I think, fmee they err in all kind of folly, 
■'swell in private as publick Affairs-, but if un- 
yet known I can hardly live and breath 
therwife. For this reqfon I have fled out of the 
. City as out of a Den of Wild Beajls, living not 
\far from the Epheftiades, and the places there¬ 
abouts. I now fee, that Timo'n hated not Alen 
he could not affcli Beajls, therefore he lived alone 
[by himfelfjperhaps not without danger- Take this 
as you plciffe ; my refolution is to live far from 
the City, now and for ever hereafter, as long as 
God Jhall grant me Life. 
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In Poeliehe wiit 
Dithyrambs. 

An Epick Poem, ■ 

Pour 'Tragedies, all which (as we laid) he 
Burned. 

The Atlantick Story, of which Plutarch ■ 

* Solon began the Atlantick Story (which he had I 
learnt of the Pr iefts of Sais, very proper for' 
the Athenians) but gave it over by reafon of hi 
Old Age, and. the largenefs of the Work. Plato | 
took the fame Argument, as a waft piece of fer- 
tile Gi'ound fallen to him by hereditary right ^ 
He manured it, refined, it, enclofed it with large 
Walls, Porches, and Galleries, fitch as never any | 
fable, or Poem had before butbecaufe.be ttn- 
deroook it late, be vias prevented by Death. The 
more things 'written delight, the more their not 
being perfettedis For as the Athenian 

City left the Temple of Jupiter-, fo Plato’s Wif- 
dom amongft many excellent Writ mgs fieft the At¬ 
lantick alone imperfcS, . 

Epigrams, of which thele are extant in Laer¬ 
tius and the Anthology. 


Upon one Named After, 
j * The Stars , my Star, thou vieweft Heav'n J 
would be. 

That I with tboufand eyes might gaze on thee. 
Upon his Death. 

t A Phofpher 'mongft the Living, late wert 
thou. 

But Shin'fit among the Dead a Helper now. 

Epitaph on Dion, Engraved on his Tomb at' 
Syracufc. 

>ol. * Old Hecuba the Trojan Matron's' years 
Were interwoven by the Fates with Tears 
But thee with blooming hopes my Dion deckt, 
God's did a Trophy of their Power ere 3 . 

Thy honour'd Reliques in their Country reft, 

Al) Dion / whofe Love rages in nry Breaft. 

On Alexis. 

tol. t Fair is Alexis, I no fooner faid. 

When every one his eyes that way convey'd : 
My Soul {as when jome Dog a Bone we Jhow, 
Who fnatcheth it) lofi we not Phaidrus fo? 

On ArchcanaJJa. 

* To Archse’nafia, on whofe furrow'd Brow 
Love fits in Triumph, I my Service vow -, 

If her declining Graces Jhine Jo bright. 

Whatfames felt you who faw her noon of light} 

On Agathon. 

My Soul, when I kifs'd'h gathon, did Jlart 
Up to my Lip, yeft ready to depart. 


t An Apple 1 (Love's- Emblem) a 
Thou in exchange thy Virgin-zone 


If thou refufe my futc, yet read in this-. 

How Jhort thy years, how frail thy Beauty is. 

I caji the Apple, loving thofe love thee , 

* Xantippe yield, for foon both old will be. * 

t On the Eretrians vanquifh'dby the Pcrfians. f ua-j, Ii; 

* We in Euboea born Eretrians are * i-mt. 

Buried in Sufa from our Country far. 

Vent/s and the Mufes. 

+ Virgins (faid Venus to the Mufes) pay ^ ^ 

Homage to us,orLove Jhall wound your hearts ; 

The Mttfes anfweEd, take theje Toys away, 

Our Breafts are proof again ft his childtjh darts. 

Fortune Exchang’d. 

One finding Gold, in change, the Halter quits, * Laen.h. 
Miffing his Gold,'tother the Halter knits. 84. i . 

On Sappho. 

t He, who believes the Mufes Nine, mi flakes , . _ 
lor Lesbian Sappho ten their number makes. i 3 . J ' 


Time all things brings to pafs,a change create 
n Names, in Forms, in Nations and in States. 


On one Ship-wreck’d. 

* The cruel Sea, which took my Life away, * An 
Forbore to ftrip me of my laji Array -. 
from this a Covetous Alan did not refrain. 

Ailing a Crime fo great forfo fmall gain ; 

But let him wear it to the Shades, and there 
Before great Pluto in my Cloatfts appear. 

Another. 

+ Safely (0 Sailors) prefs the Land, and wave f A 
let know, ye pafs a Ship-wreck'd perfon's 
Grave. 

On the Statue of Venus. 

* Paphian Cythera ,fwmming crofs the Alain,* aA 4 > iS 
To Gnidas came her Statue there to fee- 

And from on high, furveying round the Plain 
Where could Praxiteles me fpy ? ( faith Jhe) 

He faw not what's forbidden mortal Eyes, 

’Twas Mars’j Stcclmat Venus did incize. 

. Another, 

t Not cai~u'dby StceLor Pr'axitele’s fam'dh'and: .j. .*,4111 
Thus naked before the Judges didft thou ftand. 

Love Sleeping. 


We faw the little red-cheek'd God of Love. 
He had nor Bow nor Quiver, thofe among 
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T'be Neighbouring Trees upon a Bough were 
Upon a Bank of tender Rqfs-buds laid (hung: 
He (fniilingjflept ; Bees with their noife invade 
His Reft, and on his lips their Honey made. 

Pan Piping- 

< Ml>. 4. i2> * Dwell awful Jilencc on the Jhady Hills-, 

7 j. ’ Among the bleating Blocks, and purling rills. 

When Pan the Reed doth to his Lip apply, 
Jnjpiring it with Sacred Harmony, 

Hydriads, and Haniadyrads at that found , 

In a well order'd me afire beat the Ground. 

On the Image of a Satyr in a Fountain, - and 
Love Sleeping. 

fMb. 4.12, + A fkilful hand this Satyr- made fo near 

To Life, t hat only Breath-is want ing here : 

I am attendant to the Nymphs ; before 
1 JilCd out purple Wine, now Water pour j 


Who ere thou art com'ft nigh, tread f fitly f ft 
Ton waken Love out of his pleafing reft. 

Another. 

* On Horned Lvams I attend , * Anth. 4. r.: 

And pour the Jireams thefe Nay ads lend , ?7 ’ 

Whofe noife Love's j,lumber doth befriend. 

Another. 

* This Satyr Diodorus did not make, fAnth. 4. 12, 

But charm ajlcep ; if prick’d he will awake. ,oz - 

On a Seal. 

* hive Oxen grazing in a fiowry Mead, * 4. iS, 

A Jafper Seal done to the Life doth hold, 

• The little Herd away long fincc had fled, 

We’rt not inclos’d within a pale of Gold. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of PHILOSOPHY, and how a Philofopher mtejl be Qualified. 

S UCH a Summary as this may be given fiderationof fuch things as truly exift, and 
of the DoiEtrine of Plato. Philofophy is hath addiHed all his ftudy thereunto, little va- 
the defire of Wifdom, or folution of the lueth corporeal pleafure. Moreover, a Philofo- 
Soul from the Body, and a Converfion pher mult have a Liberal Mind, fortheeftima- 
to thofe things, which are true and percepti- tion oi mean things is contrary to a Man who 
„ bleby intelleH. Wifdom sofa, is the-Science intended to contemplate the truth of things, 
of things Divine and Humane. A Philofopher Likewife he mult natutally love Juftice, for he 
is he who takes denomination from Phijolo- mull be ftudious of Truth, Temperance, and 
phy, as a Mufician from Mufick; He who Liberality. He muft alio have an accute Ap¬ 
is to be a Philoibpher, muft be thus qualified; prehenfion, and a good Memory, for thefe in- 
Firft, he muft have a Natural Capacity of all form a Philoibpher 5 thole gifts of Nature, if 
fuch Learning as is able to fit and bring him to improved by Diicipline and Education, make a 
the knowledge of that Effence which is per- Man perfeH in.Vertue, but neglected are the 
ceptible by lntelle£t, not of that which is in mule of the worft ills. Thele Plato ufed ‘to 
continual fluxion or. mutation. Then he muft call by the lame Names with the Virtues, Tent- 
haste a natural Affe&ion to Truth, and an aver- 'perdnee, Fortitude , and Juftice. 
lion from receiving Falfhood, and befides this. 

Temperate in a manner by Nature; for thole 
parts which ule to' be tranlported with Pafli- 

ons, he muft have reduced to Obedience by Z 2 CHAP. 

Nature. For wlioloever hath once embraced 
thole DifGiplines which are converiant in con- 
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CHAP. II. 

be preferred before 


Tbat Contemplation is h 

Adi On. 

W Hereas Life is twofold, Contemplative 
and. Altive, the chief Office of the 
Contemplative confilfeth in the knowledge of 
truth, as of the Active, in the practice of thole | 
things which are dictated by Realon. Hence 
the contemplative Life is firft, after which as 
neceflary followeth the Active. That it is 
fo, may eafily be proved thus. Contemplation is 
an Office of the IntelleEl in the undemanding of 
Intelligibles: AElion is an operation of the ratio¬ 
nal Soul, performed by mediation and ferviceoi 
the Body. f or the Soul, when it contemplateth 1 
the Divinity and the notions thereof,iS ©id to be 
heft affeaed. This AffeEtion is called 
Wifdom , which is nothing elfe but an affimula- 
tion to the Deity. This therefore ought to be 
efteemed the firft and principal, as being moftj 
expetible and proper to Man; for there are no ( 
impediments that can hinder • it from being 
within our power, and it is caufe of our pro- 
pofed end. But AEtive Life, and the praElice I 
thereof, chiefly making ufe of the mediation! 
of the Body, are many times obftruEted 
Whereof thole things which the contempla¬ 
tive Life confiders in order to the Reformation j 
of the Manners of Men, a Philofopher, as of-' 
ten as neceflity requireth, lhall transfer to add¬ 
on. Then (hall a good Man apply himfelf to 
the adminiftration of Civil Affairs, when he 
leeth them ill managed by others. He mull 
look upon the Leading of an Army, Admini- 1 
ftration of Juftice and Embaffies, as things ne¬ 
ceflary. The Inflitution of Laws, ordering 
the Common-wealth, the compreffure of Sedi¬ 
tions, Education of Youth in Difcipline, are 
the chiefeft, and, among thofe things which 
relate to A Sion of greatelf confequence. Hence 
is it manifeft, that a Phiiofopher mult not only 
be perfeverant in Contemplation, but alfo che- 
rifli and increafe it, fometimes giving himfelf 
to Adion as an Attendant upon Contemplation. 1 


I firft called Etbick, the fecond Oeconomick, the 
! third. Politick. 

Of Theoretick Philofopy, one part enquires 
to things Immutable and Divine, and the firft 
caules of things; this is called 'theology -, ano¬ 
ther the Motion of the Stars, the Revolution 
and Reftitution of Cceleftial Bodies, and the 
[Conftitution of the World. This is called Phy- 
\/ick. That whereby we enquire Geometrically, 
and thole other Difciplines which are called 
nabhpala, is termed Mathematick. 

Philofophy being thus divided, we. mud firft, 
according to Plato , fpeak of the DialeUick part, 
land in that, firft of the Judiciary. 


CHAP. III. 

The three parts of Philofophy. 

T HE Study of a Philopher feemeth according! 

to Plato to be converlant chiefly in three 
things, in the Contemplation and Knowledge of 
of things, in the Practice of Verme, and in Dif-' 
putation. The Science of things that are, is cal- 
led Thcoretick-,oS thofe which pertain to AElion, 
PraSick ; the difputative part DialcSick. 

DialeUick is divided into Divifon,Definition A 
InduUion and Syllogifm ; Syllogifm into the Apo- 
deiQick , which concerneth neceflary ratiocinati¬ 
on; and Rhetorical , which concerneth Enthy- 
meme , called an imperfe£t ratiocination ; and 
laftly into Sophifms. This the Philofopher 
mult look upon,not asthechieleft but a necefla- 

y Of PraUick Philofophy, one part is conver-| 
fant about Manners , another orders families , | 
the lull takes cate of a Commoti-wealih. The 


CHAP. IP. 
DIALECTICS 
Of the Judiciary part. 

lereas there is fomething that judgeth, 

» ■» fomething which is judged, it is necef- 
fary alfo that there be fomething which is made 
of both thefe, properly called Judgment. This 
Judgment may not unfitly be termed Judiciary, 
but more commonly that which Jldgeth. This 
is twofold ; one, from which , another by which 
judgment is made. That is Intellect; this the 
natural Organ accommodated for Judgment; 
primarily of true things; fecondarily of falfe ; 
neither is it any thing but natural reafon. To 
explain this more fully, of things which are, 
a Philofopher who judgeth the things them- 
felves, may be called a Judge ;. reafon likewife 
is a Judge, by which Truth is judged, which 
even now we called an Organ, 

1 Reafon is twofold, one incomprehenjible and 
__ ae; the other is never deceived in the know¬ 
ledge of thofe things which are.. The firft is in 
the power of God, not of Man; the fecond in 
that of Man alfo. This likewife is twofold, 
the firft Science, and Seientifick reafon; the 
fecond Opinion. The firft hath CertitudepvA Sta¬ 
bility, as being converfant in things certain and 
liable. The fecond ftmilitude of truth and opi¬ 
nion, as being converfant in things fubject to mu¬ 
tation. Of Science in Intelligibles,and Opinion in 
fenlibles,the Principles are IntelleUion and Senfe. 

Senfe is a paffion of the Soul by the mediati¬ 
on of the Body, firft, declaring a pafiive facul¬ 
ty; when through the Organs of Senfe, the 
I Species of things are imprefled in the Soul, fo,. , 
as thdy are not defaced by time, but remain firm 
1 and lading, the fconfervation thereof is called 
Alemory. 

Opinion is the ConjunEtion of Memory and 
Senfe; for, when feme objeEt occurreth, which 
can firft move the Senfe, thereby Senfe iseffeEled 
in us, and by Senfe, the Memory. Then again is 
the lame thing objeEled to bur Senfe,we joyn the 
[precedentwith the confequent Senfe, and now 
lay within.our felves, Socratesp Horfe, Fire, and 
the like: this is termed opinion, when we joyn 
:the precedent Memory with the late Senfe; when 
thefe agree within themfelves, it is a true opini¬ 
on $ they di (agree,a falfe-, for, if a man, having 
the fpecies of Socrates in his memory, meet with 
Plato, and think, by reafon of feme likenels be¬ 
twixt 
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twixt them, he hath met Socrates again, and af¬ 
terwards joyn the fenle of Plato, which he took, 
as it were, from Socrates, with the memory 
which he preferved of Socrates, there will arife 
a ialfe Opinion. 

That wherein lenfe and memory are. formed, 
Plato compareth to a Tablet of Wax, but when 
the Soul by cogitation reforming thefe things, 
which are conceived in Opinion by Memory and 
Senfe, looketh upon thefe as things from which 
the other are derived Plato fbmetimes calleth 
this a Pi ft tire and Phantafie. Cogitation he calleth 
the Souls difeourfe within her felf: Speech, 
that which iioweth from the Cogitation through 
the Mouth by Voice. Inte/le&on is an opera¬ 
tion of the Intellect, contemplating firft Intelli- 
gibles. It is two fold, one of the Soul, be¬ 
holding Intelligibles before fhe cometh into the 
Body -, the other of the fame, after fhe is im 
mers’d in the Body .• The firft is properly called 
Intellettion ; the other, whilfi fhe is in the Bo¬ 
dy, is termed Natural Knowledge, which is no¬ 
thing but an Intellection of the Soul confined to 
the Body. When we fay, ihtelle&ionis theprin- 
ciple of Science, we mean not this latter, but 
the other, which is competible to the Soul in 
her feparate State, and as .we laid, is then cal¬ 
led IntelleElion, now Natural Knowledge. The 
fame Plato termeth fimple Knowledge the wing 
of the Soul-, fbmetimes Reminifcencc. 

Of tliefe fimple Sciences confifteth Reafon 
which is born with us, the efficient of natural 
Science; and as Reafon is twofold, Scientifick, 
and opinionative, fo IntelleQion and Senie. It 
. is likewife necetfary that, they have their objefls, 
which are Intelligibles and Senfibles : And fbral- 
much as of Intelligibles, fome are Primary, as 
Ideas, others Sec/tndary, as. the Species, that 
are in matter, and cannot be feparated from it. 
u Jmclletlion likwile mull: be two-fold, one of 

Primaries, the other of Secondaries. Again, 
forafmuch as in Senfibles, fome are Primary, as 
qualities, colour, whitenefs, others by accident, 
as white coloured, and that. which is concrete, 
as fire : in the fame manner is Senfe, firft, of 
Primaries, fecond, of Secondaries. Intelle&ion 
judgeth primary Intelligibles, not without 
Scientifick knowledge, by a certain compre- 
henfion without Difcourle. Secondaries the 
the fame Scientifick reafon judgeth,butnot with¬ 
out Intellection. Senfibles, as well Primary 
as Secondary Senfe, judgeth, but not without 
opinionative realon. That which is concrete, 
the fame reafon judgeth, but not without fenfe. 
And fince the Intelligible World is the pri¬ 
mary Intelligible, the fenfible fomething con¬ 
crete, the firli Intellection judgeth with Reafon, 
that is, not without Reafon; The other Opini¬ 
onative reafon not without lenfe, whereas there 
is both Contemplation and Aftion; right Rea- 
lon difeerneth not in the lame -manner thofe 
which are fubjeft to Contemplation, and thofe 
which are fubject to A£tion : In contemplation,! 
it confideredr what is true, what falfe; in j 
tilings that belong to AQion, what is proper, 
what improper, what that is which is done, j 
For having an innate knowledge of that which 
is good andhoneft, by ufing reafbn,and applying 
it to thofe natural notions, as to certain Rules, j 
we judge whether every thing be good or bad. 




C HA P. V. 

The Elements and Office of DialeSiclc. 

O F Dialeftick, the firft and chiefeft Element 
according to Plato, is, firft, to confider 
die EJfence of every thing -, next the Accidents 
thereof What a thing is, it confiders, either 
from its Superiours, by divifion and definition, 
or contrariwife by Analyfis. Accidents which ad¬ 
here to Subftances, are confidered, either from 
thofe things which are contained by inditSion, or 
from thofe which do contain by Syllogifw. 

Hence the parts of DialeSick are tliefe, Divi¬ 
fion, Definition, Analyfis , Induction, Syllogifw. 

Of Divifions, one is a diftribution of the Ge¬ 
nus into Species, and of the whole into parts; 
as when we divide the Soul into the rationakpart, 
and the irrational; and the latter, into the con- 
cupifeible and the irafcible. Another is of a word 
into divers fignifications, when the fame may 
be taken feveral ways. A third of accidents, 
according to their fubje&s; as when we fay of 
Good, feme belong to the Soul, feme to the 
Body, fefne are external. The fourth of fub- 
jeSts, according to their Accidents -, as of 
Men, feme are good, feme ill, feme indiffe-' 
rent. Divifion of the Genus, into its Species, 
is firft to be ufed, when we examine the efieiice 
of a thing, this cannot be done but by defini- 

Definition is made by Divifion in this manner, 
we muft take the Genus of'the. thing to be de- 
I fined, as that of Man, living Creature; that 
we. muft divide by the next differences, defeen- 
ding to its ipecies,.as rational, and irrational, 
mortal, and immortal. Thus by .adding the 
firft difference to the Genus, is made the defini¬ 
tion of Man. 

Of Analyfis there .are three kinds, one by 
which we aftend from Senfibles to primary In¬ 
telligibles, another, whereby we afeend by de- 
monftrates and fubdemonftrates, to indemon- 
fiiable immediate propofitions. The /aft, 
which from fuppofition proceeded! to thofe 
principles which are taken without fuppofi¬ 
tion. 

The firft kind is thus, as if from that Beau¬ 
ty which is in the Body, we fliould proceed to 
that of. the Mind, from that to another conver- 
fant in the Offices of Life, thence to that of 
Laws, and fo at laft to the vaft Ocean of Beauty, 
that by . thefe fteps, as it were, we may arrive 
at the fight of the fupream Beauty. 

The fecond kind of Analyfis is thus; We 
muft fuppofe that which we feek, and confi¬ 
der thofe which are precedent', demonftrating 
them by progreflion, from inferiours to.fupe- 
riours,' untill we arrive at that which is ifirft 
and generally granted: From which, beginning 
anew, we return fynthetically to thac which 
was fought. As for example, 1 enquire whe¬ 
ther the Soul be Immortal, and fuppofing it to 
be fo, I enquire whether it be always moved. 
This being demonftraced, I again enquire, whe¬ 
ther that which is always moved, is moved by 
it felfj which being again demonftrated, we 
examine, whether that which is moved by its 
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felf, be the principle of Motion. Lallly, whe -1 
tlier a Principle is ingenerate 5 this, as molt cer- 
tain, is admitted by all. That which is inge¬ 
nerate, is alfo incorruptible -, whence, as from 
a thing molt certain, we colleG this demonftra- 
tion. If a Principle be ingenerate and incor¬ 
ruptible, that which is moved by it felf, is the 
principle of Motion , but the Soul is moved 
by it felf, therefore the Soul is Incorruptible, 
Ingenerate, and. Immortal. „ 

The third kind of Analyfis upon fuppofition, 
is this , He who enquireth after a thing, fait, | 
fuppofeth that thing, then obferves what will 
follow upon that fuppolition. If a reafon for 
the fuppolition be required, alfuming another 
fuppofition, he enquireth, whether that which 
was fait fuppofed, follow again upon another 
fuppolition: This he■ alwaysobferveth, untill 
he come at lali to that Principle, which is not! 
taken upon fuppofition. 

Indidlion is every method by reafon, which 
proceedeth either from like to like, or from 
Singulars to Univerfals : It is of great efficacy 
to excite natural notions. 


CHAP. VI. . ' 
of Propofitions and Argumentations. 


O F that Speech which we call Propofition, 
there are two kinds-. Affirmation arid Ne¬ 
gation -, Affirmation , as Socrates walketh; Ne¬ 
gation, as' Socrates walketh not. . . ~. 

Of Affirmative and Negative Propofitions,! 
fome are Univerfal, others 2 articular -. h parti¬ 
cular Affirmative is thus,Some Pleafure is good-, 
a particular Negative is. Some Pleafure is. not 
good. ■ An Univerfal Affirmative, all dilhoneft 
things are ill an Univerfal Negative, no di¬ 
lhoneft thing is good. . , _ 

Of Propofitions, fome are Categorical, lome 
Hypothetical: the Categorical are Ample, as 
every juft thing is good': Hypothetical import 
. conlequence or repugnance. 

Syllogifms are ufed-by Flato, either to t:on- 
fute or demonftrate-, to confute, what is falfe 
by interrogation, to demonftrate, what is true 
by declaration. Syllogifm is a Speech, where- 
. in fome things being laid down, another thing 
befides thofe which are laid down, is neceffarily 
inferred from them. 

Of Syllogifms fome are Categorical, fome 
Hypothetical, fome Mi.yt: Categorical are thofe. 
whole fumptions and condi tions are limple 
propofitions. Hypothetical are ciiofe which con- 
fift of Hypothetical Propofitions: Mixt, which 
conclude both. . ■ , 

Flato ufeth demonftrative Arguments m thofe 
Dialogues, wherein he explaineth his own Do- j 
'Grine =, Frobable again!! Sophills and young 
Men -, Litigious again!! thofe who are properly 
called Eriftick, as Euthydemus and Hippias. 

Of Categorical 'Syllogifms there are three 
Figures-, thefirftis, that wherein the common| 
extreme is firll the predicate, then the fubjeG. 
The fecond, when the common extream is pra:- 
dicate in both: the third wherein the common 
extream is fubjeG in both. Extreams are 
parts of a Propofition, as in this, a Man . 


living Creature', Man and living Creatures are 
the extreams. Flato often argueth in the firll, 
lecond, and third Figures; in the firll, as in Al- 
cibiades , 

Juft things are honeft, 

Honefi things are good, 

Therefore fuft-lbings are good. 

In the fecond, as in Parmenides as. 

That which hath no parts is neither Jlraigbt 
nor crooked. 

But wbatfoever hath Figure is either ftraight 
or crooked. 

Therefore, wbatfoever hath not parts, hath 

In the third thus, in the fame Book, 

Wbatfoever hath figure is qualitative, 
Wbatfoever hath figure is finite. 

Therefore wbatfoever is tjualii ative is finite. 

Likewife by Hypothetical Syllogifm . Flato of¬ 
ten dilputeth, chiefly in Parmenide thus, 

If one hath not parts, it hath neither begin¬ 
ning, end nor middle. 


have neither beginning, end, nor mid¬ 
dle, it' hath no bound, and if no bound, no 
figure, ' 

Therefore if one hath no parts,it hath no figure. 

In the fecond Hypothetical figure, ordinarily 
called the third, wherein tjhe common extrearri 
is lubjeG in both, he argueth thus. 


If one hath not parts, it is neither ftraight 
nor crooked. 

If it hath a figure, it is eitherJlraigbt or. crook¬ 
ed. 

Therefore if it hath no parts, it hath no figure: 

In the Third figure by lome called the fecond, 
wherein the common extream twice precedes 
the other two, he thus argues, in Phcsdone, 

If having the knowledge of Equality we forget it 
' not, we know, but if we forget it, we have re- 

courfe to Reminifcence, 8tc. 

Mixt Syllogifms which conclude by confe- ‘ 

quence, he ufeth thus; 

If one is whole and finite, that is, .having be¬ 
ginning, middle and end , it hath figure alfo ; 

But the Antecedent is true. 

Therefore the Confequent. 

Of thofe* alfo which overthrow-by Confe- 
quence, the differences may be gathered out of 

Plato. 

Thus when a Man hath diligently underltood 
the faculties of the Mind, the various differences 
j of Men, the feveral kinds of Realoning which 
[may be accommodated to this or that, and to 
what perfons luch and fuch realbns are to be 
ufed, he, meeting with an opportunity fuiting 
with his purpofe, will become a perfeG Orator. 

The 



tv. P L A I O. 

1 tef and captious Argu- there fe a Divine Providence over all thing^ 

’ I 11 "!?®?- 1 ? which there are other Gods inordinatef how 
Yiaio m hiabyde,ia for there is declared which Men are in icTpeft of them. The end of Matbe- 


are in words," which in things, and 
are to be folved. 

The ten Predicaments are touched 
in Parmcnide , and in his other Dialog 
place of Etymologies is fully fe't dowr 
tyio. To conclude, he was fingularR 
hie for divifion and definition, wl 
greatell force of Dialeftick confilleth. 

The Summ of that which he laith i 
is this; he enquireth whether Nam 


. 1 i . -- uuus luuoiuinatei now 

ui^ie is declared which Men are in rcfpeft of them. The end of Matbe- 
things, and how they matkks is, to know the nature of a Superficies 
„ , , , t,, ancl a iolid, and to confider the Motion and 

touched by Plato Revolution of Cceleflial Bodies, the contempla- 
ter Dialogues; the non whereof mull full be propofed in brief 
letdown in Cra- Thus Plato tiled to confirm the acutenefs of 


bt fowl fvifion^’ J le ^ aS >- nSUlai l y admi f l tlK ; Mind'fbr'h iharpn^h'thTundeilhmding" 
Ue for divifion and definition, wherein the and rendreth it more r«dv towards the fcontem- 
greatell^force of Diale£fick confilleth. plation of Divine things That which confidereth 

. The Summ of that: which he faith in Cratylo , AWirx,being like will a partolMaTemadcs 
is chis; he enquireth whether Names are by conierreth not a little to the underftandine of 
£ p °He r mnrr ea i°rl ot \ Na “"' e -> 01 A l W° J % . rhin B s that are ; it frees us from the error fnd 
“ nctudeth ?hac the reaitude of ignorance which attend fenlible things, and con- 
names is by a certain impofition, not temera- duceth to the right knowledge of rhe eflence of 
nous or cafual, but feemmgly to follow the na- things: It like wife renders® a Man expert in 
^°V he things themfelves^ for reaitude of Military Affairs, elpecially towards die oider- 
names is nothing but an impofition conionant mg of an Army by the fcience of Tafficks 
to the nature of the thing: Hence every im- Geometry allb conferred! much towards Sun' 
pofition of names is not lufiicient for reaitude, demanding of good it felf if a Man nurihe 
neither the nature nor firft found of the voice not only for Me® hanicaldimenfionbuFth it he 
but that which-is compofed of both * fo as may by the help diereof aftend to h nas 
every name is convenient^ and properly ap- which are not, bufying himfelf about thofh 
Kv^ii 16 T g ’ r F % a ’^ ,"r e ap -^ ed YJ'^icb are in continual Generation and Motion 
to any thing will not figmfie rightly, as if we Stereometry likewife is exceeding ufeful for af 
fliould impofe the name of Horle upon Man. ter the fecond accretion fXweth tto tontem ' 
To fpeak is a kind of AQion: Not he that plation, which holdeth the third room A Hr 
fpeaketh any way fpeaketh rightly, but he rnrny ; alfo is ufeful as a lour h DifcSfine’ 
who_ fpeaketh foas the nature of the thing whereby we confider the Motions of the 
KefL f°r aS u mudl asexpreifion of vens and the Stars, anddieAuthor of Nigh S 
wl ap f a t ° fpeaking, as Noun is a part Day, Monrhs and Years. Thus by a familiar 
of Speech, to name rightly, or not rightly, kind of way, finding out him who made all rhpft 
cannot be done by any impofition of names, but and by thele Difcif lines, as from cemln rudi’ 
by a natuml affimty of the name with thething meats or Elements proceeding ro tS 

So that } e I s a »S ht mopofer of names Sublime. likewife Mu/tc/c is to S be lean SSh 
who can exprefs the Nature of the things in relateth to hearing; fbn as theeves a^cma ed 
their names; fora Name is an Inftrument of for Aftronomy, fo are the ears for Harmonvnnd 
the thing not every inconfiderato name, but as when we apply our fel ves to A Pm^Z' d 
that which agree* with its Nature. By’this are led fromvffK 
benefit we communicate things to one another ble Eflence; fo when wlreceive rhpHn -m 
whence it followeth, that it is nothing elfe but Voice in at oureTsS^ °/ 

an inftrument accommodated to the teaching cend by degrees to clioffwhir^ tl ^l’ - We > 
aad a thing as a WeaversIhuttlf Intelle^unlefs we purfte MathemSnff^ 

S3 rSTSiES 

make a Helm,is the Office ofa Ship-wright, but They whoaddift tfelS^ 

iSSSSSS asa^Ss: 

stsstrfatesai 4 

■ ----- ; _compounded of the Principles.- neverthelels 

they conduce to thole things which we mention- 
C H A P. VII. wherefore Plato will not have liich Difci- 

plines to be called Sciences. Dialeftick method 
Of TbeorelickFbitofopy- ^SlSSSS^tS^gSA 

W E ““ “ ■« PhUofophyV 

VV. vvhereof one part is Tbeoloeick. ano- matick.norOnininn 


the power and reafon of Nature , or by In/f 
tion. He concludeth that the rectitude 
names is by a certain impofition, not terns 
rious or cafual, but feemingly to follow the 
ture of the things themfelves • for refilitudc 


ffier Phyftck a thud, Aietaphyjick? Inftrifrf busffian"^fenfibleSls ; U S)fa Sde^c^becSe 
fe 1 * che knowledge of primary Caufes: ’tismore obfeure than firft IntdfiShlS’. R^ r 


7 \ a ^u-iayuyjiLK. me ena or ousuian lenlible things ; nor a Science hecanip 

Theology ^ knowledge of primary Caufes: ’tismore obfeure thanfoft InteUigfblel’-But rhe 
Of Phyjick tounderftand the nature of the Uni- Opinion of Bodies the Sri^nr^ AvA' - 
verfe what kind of Creature Man is, what ContSa^ 
place he holdeth in the World, whether there P Mathematicks. 
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He likewife aflerteth Faith and Imaginttion--. j 
Faith, of things fubjeCt to Senfe; ltmginaimi 
of Images and Species. 

Becaufe- DialeCtick is more efficacious than 
Mathematick, as being converlant abou| Divine! 
Eternal things, therefore it is put before allMa- 
thematicks, as a Wall and Fortification of the | 
reft. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of firft Matter. 


W E muft next give a brief account of] 

Principles , and thofe things which be¬ 
long to Theology, beginning at the firft, and 
from thence defeending to the Creation of the 
World, and Contemplation thereof, 'whereby, at: 
laft we come to the Creation and Nature of | 

Man. 

To begin with Matter ; this he calleth the 
Receptacle,Nur/e, Mother, Place, and fubjefl of\ 

all Images ' affirming that it is touched without] w , , _ _ .. _ 

Senfe, and comprehended by an Adulterate kind o/J made made, what is it but an Idea? Whence 


They define Idea an Eternal Exemplar of 
things'which are according to Nature $ for, the 
greater part of Platonifts will.not pillow an Ided 
to be of things that are made by Art, as of A 
Shield, or Lute, nor of things that are pre¬ 
ternatural, as of a Fever, or unnatural Cho- 
, nor. of lingulars, as of Socrates or Plato 
of vile abjeCt things,, as of Filth or Straws- 
of relatives, as of greater and longer: For 
Idea’s are the Eternal Notions of God, perfect in 
themfelves. 

That there are Idea’s , they prove thus whe¬ 
ther God be Intellect or fomething Intelligent, 
he.muft have his Intelligibles, ,and thofe Eter¬ 
nal and Immoveable if fo, there are Idea’s. 
For, if matter it felf be in it felf void of mea- 
fure, it is neceflary that it receive meafure from 
fbme Superiour, that is wholly remote from 
matter ; But the Antecedent is true, therefore 
the Confequent and if fo, there are Idea’s, cer¬ 
tain meafures void of matter. Again, if the 
World were not made by Chance, it muft not 
only be made of fomething, but by fomething, 
and not only fo, but after the likenefs of, fome¬ 
thing ; but, that after whole likenefs it was 


Reafon. The property thereof is to undergo the 
Generation of all'things,and to cherilh them like | 
aNurfe, and to admit all Forms, being of her | 


it followeth,, that there'are Idea’s. Again, if 
Intellect differ from true Opinion, that which 
Intelligible differeth from that-which is Opini- 


own Nature expert of all Form, Quality and] onable; and if fo, there are Intelligibles diftinCt 
Species: Thefe things are imprinted and form’d I from Opinionables, wherefore there are firft In. 
inhefas in a Table,'and fhe admitteth their I telligibles, as well as firft Senfibles, whence we 
Figures, not hatring of her felf-any Figure or I conclude there are Idea's. 

(Quality. For, fhe could not be fit to receive! 
the impreflions of feveral Forms,, unlels fire i 

were wholly void of all Quality; and of thofe! : ' ■ 

Forms which fhe is about to receive. They who 1 - t CHAP. X. 

make fweet Unguents of Oyl, inake choice of I 

that Oyl which hath the leaft feent; they who! Of God. 

would imprint any Figures in Wax, firft fmoothl 

and poliifh the Matter, defacing all former Fi- Kx 7 " E come next fo fpeak of the third Priri- 
gures. It is requifite that matter capable of all I VV ciple, which Plato, though lie 'think 
things, if it muft receive all-Forms, -muft not-Hf almoft ineffable, conceiveth may be expr'ef- 
have the nature of any one of them, but muft 


be fubjeCted to all forms, without any qualify 
or figure: and being luch, it is neither a Body 
nor Incorporeal, but a Body potentially, as Brais 
is potentially a Statue, becaufe then it becomes 
a Statue, when it puts on the Form thereof. 

CHAP. IX. 

Qf Ideas. 

W Hereas Matter is,a Principle, Plato like¬ 
wife introduceth other Principles befide 
Matter. One as an Exemplar, Ideas; another 
Paternal, God, the Father and Author of all. 
things. Idea, as to God, is the Notion of God, 
as to us, the.primary Intelligible, as to. matter, 
a manner ,' as to this fenfible World an Exetnplar, 
as to it felf EJJence. For whatfoever is made 
with understanding, muft neceffarily be referred- 
to fomething, as if fomething b'e made from an¬ 
other; as my Picture from, me, the exemplar: 
thereof muft.be prefuppofed, and if; there Be 
nothing Eternal, every Artift conceiveth it firft 
' within himfelf, then transferred! the Formsthere- 
on into Matter:. 


___, conceiveth may be expr’ef- 

fed in this manner; If there are intelligibles; 
and thofe neither fenfibles, nor coherent with 
fenfibles; but adherent to firft Intelligibles, then 
are there firft fimple Intelligibles, .as there "are 
firft fenfibles; tfie' Antecedent is true, therefore 
the confequent. But Men fubjeCt to .perturba¬ 
tion of Senfe, when they would contemplate 
fomething intelligible, prefently fall upon fhe 
thought of fomething fenfible, whereby ., at the 
1 lame time they imagine Magnitude, or Figure, 
or Colour; and therefore cannot underfterltand 
this fincerely: But the Gods being void of Cor¬ 
poreal mixion underftand purely and fincerely. 
Now becaufe the Intellect is better than the Soul, 
and that Intellect which is always in aCt,and at 
once underftandeth all things, is better than 
that Intellect which- is in power, and of thefe, 
that is moft excellent which is the caule of the - 
other, and fuperior to all; This can be nothing 
elfe but God, whom we call the firft, as be¬ 
ing the Caufe that the Intellect of the World 
always aCteth. He, being himfelf immoveable, 
aCteth upon the Intellect of the World, as the 
Sun upon the Eye, when it turneth towards him. 
And as that which is defired moveth the Ap¬ 
petite, it felf remaining immoveable ; fo- doth 
diisTntelleCt move the Intellect of all Heaven. 

Now 
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Now this firft Intellect being moll fair, muft 
have the molt fair Intelligible ; but nothing is 
fairer than it felf, therefore it always under- 
ftandeth it leff and its own notions, which 
AEt is called Operation. 

Moreover, God is firfi , eternal ., ineffable, pcr- 
Jc 3 in bim/elf ; that is, needing none; and ever 
perfeff, that is-, abfolute in all times, and eve¬ 
ry way pcrfcfl, that is, abfolute in every part. 
Divinity, Effcnce , Truth , Harmony, Good. Nei¬ 
ther do we fo name thefe, to diftinguilh one 
from the other, ' but rather by them all to un¬ 
derhand one. He is laid to be Good , becaufe 
he beftoweth his benefits upon all according 
to their feveral Capacities, and lo is the caufe 
of a 11 good-hair, becaufe he is in hiseflence both 
more and equal. Truth , becaufe he is the princi¬ 
ple of all truth,as the Son of all light. And fa¬ 
ther, as being.caufe of all things, and adorning 
the mind of Heaven , and Soul of the World 
niter his own exemplar and notions. For 
pc< wding to his own Will he filled all things 
him feif exciting the Soul of the World, 
and converting it to liimfelf for he is caufe 
of that Intellect, which being adorned by the 
Father,adorneth alfo the .nature of all this 
World. He is likewife ineffable, and as we 
laid, can only be perceived by the Mind, for 
he is neither Genus nor Species, nor difference, 
neither can any accident be applied to him. 
He is not ill, for that it were Impiety to affirm; 
nor good, for fo he Ihould be termed if he were 
meanly or highly participant of goodnels. Nor 
difference, for that cannot be made according 
to the notion of him. Nor qualited, for he is 
not made that which he is by quality, nor per¬ 
fected thereby. Nor void of quality, for he is, 
not deprived of any quality that appertained 
to him. Nor part of any thing, nor ets a whole 
conftituted of parts; nor as the fame or divers, 
for nothing can happen to him whereby he 
may be diftinguilhed from others, Neither 
doth he move, or is he moved. 

Hence the firft apprehenfion of him is by 
Ahftraflion from thele things, as we underftand 
a Point by AbliraCfion from Senfibles, con- 
fidering firfi: a Superficies, then a Line, then 
a Point. The fecond is by Analogy in this 
manner. As the Sun is to fight and vifible things, 
himfelf not being fight, yet affording- the one 
to fee, the other to be feen , lo is the firfi 
Intellect to that Intellect, which is in our 
Soul, and to thofe things which it underftand- 
eth. For, it felf is not the Intellect, yet it 
perfected in thefe the Act of IntelleClion, 
to thole it afforded that they are underftood, 
enlightning that truth which is in dem. The 
third way to underftand him is thus.- When a 
Man beholdeth that Beauty which is in Bo¬ 
dies, he proceeded to that which is in the Soul, 
then to that which is in Offices and Laws: 
Laftly, to the vaft Ocean of Beauty, after 
which, he confidereth that which is good it 
felf, amiable it felf- expetible it felf, which 
Ihineth like a Light, and- meeteth the Soul, 
that Which afeend's uhto it by thele degrees. By 
this he comprehended God himlelf through 
reafon of that Excellence, which confifteth 
in adoration of him. He confidereth God 
void of parts, for nothing was before him a 
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I parr, and that of which Ibmething confifteth 
is precedent to that whereof it is parr, for a 
Superficies is before a Body, and a Line before 
Superficies. Moreover God not having ma¬ 
ny parts, can neither be locally moved, nor 
altered by qualities. For if he be altered, it 
muft be done by himlelf or lome other ; if 
by fome other, that'other muft be of greater 
Power dan he j if by himlelf it mult be 
either to better or toworfe, both which are 
abfurd. 

From all rhefe it followed that God is incor¬ 
poreal, which may likewife be proved thus. 

If God were a Body, he fhould confift of 
matter and form ; for every Body confifteth 
of matter, and its form joins to that matter, 
which is made like unto the Idea's, and in an 
ineffable manner participant of them; But that 
that Ihould confift of matter and form is ab¬ 
furd ; for then he could not be eider limple 
or a Principle; therefore he is incorporeal. 
Again, if he be a Body, he coniifteth of mat¬ 
ter, and confequently is either Fire or Air, or 
Earth or Water, or fomething made out of 
thefe; but none of thefe is Principle by ic 
felf; befides he muft then be later than matter, 
as confuting of it, which being abfurd, it is 
necefiary that God be incorporeal. Moreover, 
if he were a Body, ic would follow that he 
muft be generable, corruptible, mutable, which 
to affirm of God were intolerable. 


CHAP. XI. 

Of Vitalities. 

T Hat Vitalities are incorporeal, may be pro- 
ved thus.- Every Body is a Subjefr, qua¬ 
lity is not a SubjeSf but an Accident, therefore 
quality is not a Body. Again, no Body is in a 
Subject; every ^quality is in a Subjefr, there¬ 
fore quality is not a Body. Again, quality 
is contrary to quality,but noBody as no,Body 
is contrary to a Body ; therefore qualities are 
not Bodies. To omit, that is tnoit agreeable 
to Reafon, that as matter is void of quality, 
fo quality Ihould be void of matter, and if qua¬ 
lity .be void of matter, it muft likewife be 
void of Corporeity, for if qualities were Bo¬ 
dies,’two or three Bodies might be together in 
the fame place, which is abfurd. 

Qualities being incorporeal, the maker of 
them muft be incorporeal alfo ; moreover 
there fan be no efficients , bur in corporeals, 
for Bodies naturally fuffer and are in mutati¬ 
on, not continuing always in manner, nor per¬ 
severing in the lame ftate. For whenfoever they 
feem to effe£f any thing, we lhall find that they 
feller it long before. Whence as there is fome¬ 
thing which wholly fuftereth , lo muft there 
be Ibmething which wholly acleth ; but. fuch 
only is incorporeal. 

Thus much concerning Principles as far as 
they relate to Theology ; we proceed next to 
Phyfical Contemplations, 
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C H A P. XII. 

Of the C-J/fis, Generation, Elements, and Or¬ 
der oj the World. 

-'Orafinuch as of feeble and Angular things j 


. of the Senfes, he gave it not any Organs of 
Senfes. He denied all kinds of Motion to be 
competible to it, except the circular, which 
' proper to the Mind and to Wifdom. 


CHAP. XIII. 


F Orafinuch as of fenfibie and lingular things 
there mutt of neceffity be home Exemplars, 

ceive a Man in our Mind, and befides all par- and World. 
rirntar I-Torfes I Horfe, and likewne behaes 

■ Creatures, a living Creature immor -1 '-J'l-Ie World thus confiftethof two^ parts, a 


tal and unbegotten : 


. As Irom one Seal are 
made many pnnts, and of one Man there 
may be many PiHures, of all which , the 
Idea it felf is caufe that there are fuch as it 
felf is) *tis neceflary that this Umverfe, the fair- 
ell Fabrick of God’s making, be fo made by 
God, that in the making thereof he looked up¬ 
on an Idea as its exemplar, whilft by a won¬ 
derful Providence and molt excellent dehgr 
God applied himlelf to the building of .this 
Frame, .becaufe he was good. 

God therefore made it of all matter, which 
being before the Generation of Fleaven, dis¬ 
orderly Mattered * he ftom a deformed confu- 
fion reduced to beautiful order, and adorned 
every way the parts thereof with fit numbers 
antSres, until at laft he lb diftinguifhed 
themf as now they are. Fire and Earth to Air 
and Water, of which there were then only the | 
footfteeps, and a certain aptitude to admit the 
power of Elements, and lb without any reafon 
or order, they juftled matter, and were jultled 
again by matter. , _ _ 

Thus God framed the World of four entire 
Elements, of whole Fire and Earth, Water, 
and Air; omitting no Power or part of a- 
ny of them. For, he faith it mutt be corpo- 
real and generated, and lubjetf to touch and 
fight; but without Fire and Earth nothing can 
b.e : touched or feen -, wherefore juftly he framed I 
■■ it of Fire and Earth, and becaufe it ”"' ,c ro - 
quilite there, fhould be iome Chain 

tliefe there is a Divine Chain, which according 
' to the proportion of Reafon maketh one of] 

• it felf, and thole things which are united to 

it and the World could not be plain (for' 
then one medium would have ferved ) but, 
Sphoerical, therefore there was need of two 
mediums to the conftitution thereof. Betwixt 
Fire and Earth, by the prefeription of this 
reafon is interpofed Air and Water, that as Fire I 
is to Air, fo is Air to Water, and as Air is 
’ to Water, fo is Water to Earth ; and a- 
gairi , as Earth is to Water, fo is Water 
to Air, and as Water is to Air, fo is Air 
■ to Fire. ‘ . . . , 

There being nothing remaining beyond 
the World, God made the World one con- 
formable to this. Idea, which is one. He like-' 
wife made it fuch, as that is uneatable oj Jick- 
nefs or age. For, befides that nothing can 
befiil it whereby it may be corrupted, it is fo 
fufficient to it felf, that it hath not need of 
any exteriour thing. He bellowed upon it a 
Spherical Figure, as being the faireft the moft 
capacious and aptefl: to motionand becaufe 
it needeth not hearing or fight, or the relt 


_ Soul and a Body-, this vifible and corrup¬ 
tible, that neither fubjeft to fight nor touch 
The power and conftitution of each is different, 
the Body confifteth of Fire, Earth, Water, 
and Air ; which four , the maker of the Uni- 
verfe ( there being until then nothing more 
confufed than the Elements) formed in a 
Pyramid, a Cube, an OSaedron , and an Icofae- 
dron ; but chiefly in a Dodecaedron. Matter, 
as far as it put on the Figure of a Pyramid, 
became Eire, and mounted upward: For, that 
Figure is the moft apt to, cut and to divide, as 
confifting of feweit Triangles ; and there¬ 
fore is the rareft of all Figures. As far as it is 
an OQaedron, it took the quality of Air : Where 
it took that of an leofacdron, it became Wa- 
.. The figure of a Cube Earth , as being 
the moft folid and liable of all the Elements. 
The figure of a Dodecaedron , he uled in the 
fabrick of the XJniverfeSuperficies come nigher 
the nature of Principles than all thefe, for 
they are before Solids. Of its Nature, the 
two Parents (as it were) are two Triangles 
moft fair and rectangular; one a Scalcmtnt , 
the other an Ifofceles ; a Scale-num is a triangle 
having one right angle, the other of two thirds, 
the lalt of one third. ' A Scalcnum therefore 
is the element of a Pyramid, and art OQaedron, 
and an Icofaedron. . A Pyramid confifteth of 
four Triangles, having all fides equal.to one 
another, each whereof is divided as we faid, 
into fix fealenous Triangles. The Otfaedrons 
conlift of eightlike fides, whereof each is divi¬ 
ded into fix Scalenums. The Icofaeder.s of twen- 
the lame manner but the Element of 


a Cube is an Ilblceles Triangle, for four fuch 
Triangles concurring make a Square, and fix 
Squares a Cube. God madeufe of a Dodecae¬ 
dron in the conftruction of the Univerfe, whence 
there are twelve Figures of Living Creatures 
in the Zodiack, whereof each is divided into 
thirty parts. Likewife in a Dodecaedron,vA\\A\ 
confifteth of twelve Pentagons , if each be di- : ■< 
vided into five Triangles, there are in every 
one fix . Triangles, fo. that in the whole Dode¬ 
caedron, there will be,360 Triangles, as ma¬ 
ny as there are degrees in the Zodiack. 

When matter was put into thofe Figures 
by God, firft it was moved rudely with- 
lout order, until at laft he reduced it to or¬ 
der,’ each ’being conjoyned to one another, 
and Compofed in due Proportion Nei¬ 
ther are thefe diftinct in Place, but are 
in Perpetual Motion', which they give like- 
wile into Matter. For being ftraitned by 
the Compafs of the World , and agitated 
by Mutual Juftlings, they are driven, the 
rare 
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rare always into the region of the folid, whence 
nothing is left vacuous, nothing - void of Body. 
The inequality which rcmaineth amongft 
them caufeth Convulfion, ior matter is agita¬ 
ted among!! them , and they reciprocally 
by matter. 


CHAP. XIV. 

Of the Soul of the World, the Spbears andj 

F ROM Bodies he alloweth that we colleQ 
the powers of the Soul ,, for feeing that we 
difeern all things by the Soul, he juftly placed 
the principles of all things therein, that whar- j 
foever fhould occur, we might contemplate 
it by that which is of Kin and Neighbour un¬ 
to it, and attribute an Eflence thereunto con- 
fonant to the fun&ions. Then therefore he| 
called one fubltance intelligible andindivifible; 
he placed another divilible amongft Bodies, to 
flgnifie that the knowledge as well of the one 
as of the other may be had by. Intellect And 
knowing that in things intelligible and fenfi- 
ble, there is identity and diverlity, he fitly 
compofed the Soul out of all thefe. For, either 
the like is known by the like, as the Pytha¬ 
goreans hold, or ns Heraclitus the Naturaiift , 
unlike always by unlike. 

That he would that the World fhould be ge- 
\ iterate , we muft not fo underftand as if there 
fhall beany time wherein the World is not, but 
in as much as it always perifheth in Generation, 
and declareth, that there is fome more excel¬ 
lent and principal caufe of its eflence. 

The Soul of the World which was from 
all Eternity, was not made by God, but only 
adorned by him, in which relpefl: he is fome- 
times laid to have made it, for that he exciteth 
it, and converteth the Mind thereof as out 
of a profound Sleep unto himfelfl that behold¬ 
ing his intelligibles, and affeQing his notions, 1 
it mould from thence receive Species and Form -, 
whence it is manifeft, that the World was en¬ 
dued by God, both with a Soul and Mind. 
i For, intending it to be the heft, he muft have 
made it animate and intelligent, fince an ani¬ 
mate thing is more excellent than an inani¬ 
mate, and an intelligent than an unintelligent ; 
perhaps the Mind alfo could not fubfift with¬ 
out a Soul. • - 

This Soul, being diffufed from the Centred 
of the World to the extreams, comprehendeth 
the whole body of the World,fo as it is extended 
throughout the Univerfe, and in that manner 
joyneth and conferveth tlie whole. The ex¬ 
ternal prefide over the internal, for they are 
not divided, but thefe are divided into feven 
Circles ; from the firft di'ftributed according to 
duple and triple Intervals . That which is corm- 
■ prehended by the indivilible Sphear jis correfpon- 
dent to it,' that which is divided to the other. 
For the motion of Heaven which comprehend¬ 
eth all things, being not uncertain, is one and or¬ 
dinate, but that of the things within it, is 
changeable, varied by riling and letting, 
whence called Planetary. The outermoft 
Sphear moveth to the Right-Hand from Eaft 


Weft , the innermoit contrariwife to me 

|Wc>rid and irom lVcJi XO ‘ K/ L mcetil! S the 
God flamed alfo the Stars and Conftellationsi 
lomeftxeu ior the ornament of Heaven and 
might, very-many in number. The Erratic!; 
a . re feven, ferving for number and time, and 
the illumination of all things-, for time is an 
interval of the motion of the World, as an I- 
mage of Eternity, which is the meafure of the 
ftate of the Eternal World. The Planets are not 
of equal Power, the Sun is the leader of all 
who illuminated], and Iheweth all things to 
the Eye. Next the Jloon, which in relpea 
°* her Power hath the lecond place. The reft 
of the Planets each according to their fcveral 
Proportions. The -Moon maketh the mea- 
mre of a Month , in that fpace compleating its 
Circle, and overtaking the Sun. The Sun 
meafureth the lear, for running through the 
circle of the Zodiac/;, he compleateth the Sea- 
ions of the Year. Of the other Stars each hath 
"■' proper revolution, with which all Men are 
: acquainted, but only the Learned. Bv all 
thole revolutions the abfolute number of time 
is compleated, when coming all to the fame 
point, they are in fuch order, as if we fhould 
imagine a right line to be drawn from the 
Sphear of fixed Stars to the Earth , the Cen¬ 
ters* 11 would be feeii in that line. 

There being feven Orbs in the Planetary 
sphear, the maker of the World, flamed in 
them feven confpicuous bodies of matter for 
the molt part fiery, and inferred them into' the 
“P-" e *rs belonging to the other Erratic/; Circle. 
1 he Moon he placed in that Circle which is 
next the Earth, the Sun in the feconcl, the 
Morning-Star , and the Sacred Star of Mercury, 
in that Orb which is equal in fwilinefs with 
the Sun. The reft higher, each in its proper 
Sphear. That of Saturn thefloweft of all, lie 
placed m that Orb which is next to the fixed 
i r o ,Second to this is that which they-call 
the Sphear of Jupiter , next that of Mars ; 
the eigth, which is the Suprcam Power, inclu- 
dethall.Thele are all living intelligent Creatures, 

I and Gods endued with a Spherical Figure. 
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CHAP. XV. 

Of Daemons and Elements. 

Here are other Demons alio which we may 
call intelligent Gods, in each of-the Ele¬ 
ments partly vifible,partly invilible,in the ather. 
Fire,Air and Water, that there be not any part of 
the World void of Soul, or of an anima te Crea¬ 
ture more excellent thanhumane NatureiBelow 
thefe are all Earthly fubiuhafy things God 
maker of the World, of all Gods-and-D.c- 
tsi This Univerfe'by-his Divine’Will-fball 
not be diflolved. Over the rbft hisAwtr prefide, 
who- by his Commaiid 1-and Example--’order 
whatfoever they do: nBy thefe ■■'petspKolfur- 
\nalVifions, Dreams, Oracles, add 1 iijj/atj/be-ver 
I Men refer to divination /is artifidafly iyrbtighf. 
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The Earth is fixed in the midft of allround’ 
about the Axle-tree,which pafleth through the 
midft of the World. It is the obferver of 
Night and Day, the moft ancient of all tods 
in Heaven. Next the Soul of the World it] 
afFordeth us moft Nutrituie ; about it the 
Heavens move, and it felf is a kind of Star - It 
remaineth in its proper place, which by reaion 
of its even weight is the Centre; the Aether 
exteriour is divided into the Sphear of fixed. 
Stars, and that of Planets. Next to theie is 
the Air ; in the midft the Earth with its Humi- j 
dity. 


they formed of Marrow and Earth, the Earth 
moiftned, and often dipt in Water and Eire. 
Elejh is compounded of Salt and Sharp, as of 
a kind of ferment.- Marrow they enclofed with 
Bones , Bones .with Sinews inftead of Chains, 
that by theie Inflexions the knitting of the 
Joints might be pliant. Over theie as a cover 
is extended the Skin, partly white,partly black, 
for beauty and ul'e. Of thefe likewife confift 
the Internal Bowels , and the Belly, and the In- 
teftines, every where rolled about it. And 
from the Mouth, above the afpera Artcria, and 
the ajbphagns, of which one cometh down to 
the Stomach, the other to the Lungs. Meat is 
digefted in the Belly by Spirit and Heat, and 
thence diftributed to the whole Body accor- 
- ding to their feveral Conftitutions. The two 
Veins paffing along the Spine of the Back, 

I meet, and crofs at the Head, where they fpread. 
into many parts. 

Thus when the Gods had made Man,and gi¬ 
ven him a Soul as the Miftrefs of his Body,they 
placed the principal part of that Soul to which 
Realori appertained!, in the head. Whence ij 
derived Marrow and Sinews, and by . the diffe¬ 
rent afteftion of this, the Mind likewife is al¬ 
tered. Moreover they gave him Senfes, ’,as the 
attendants of Reaion, and the power of judging 
and contemplating with Reafon. Thole parts of' 
the So.ul,which are moved by meaner affe&ions, 
they feated in lower places; the iralcible -part in 
the Heart,the concupifcible about the Belly, and 
the parts next to the Navel, of which hereafter. 


CHAP. XVI. 

Of the lounger Gods makers of Men. 

A Fter that all thefe were framed, there re¬ 
mained three kinds of living Creatures 
which were to be Mortal, Volatile , Aquaiue , 

and Terrellrial h the generation' whereof he- 

committed to his 5«/V,lelt if he hiirilelf had be¬ 
gotten them,they fhould have been' Immortal as 
well as the reft. They borrowing feme little 
parts from firft matter, fora certain time, formed; 
mortal living Creatures, and became of Man¬ 
kind, as being next to the Gods, both the ba¬ 
ther of all things, and his Sons likewife have 
a particular care, the Maker of all things lent 
down himfelf their Souls into the Earth equal 
in number to the Stars, and. having impeded 
each one his proper Star, as a Vehiculum, like 
a Law-giver, he pronounced decrees unto them, 
that he himfelf might be inculpable, which was 
that thefe-fliould arile Mortal affe&ions from the] 

Body, firft Senfes, next Pleafure, then Grieffand 

Fear> and Anger* which thofe Souls that fhould. ^ 

overcome, and not fuffer themfelves to be tran- A Fter that the Gods had Placed the Eyes 
fported by them, lhould' juftly be accounted I (Conduits of Xight) in the Face, jhey 

ViSors, and at the laft return to their proper 
Star, though they which lhould be tranfport- 
ed by Injuftice, fhould , in the fecond'Genera¬ 
tion undergo the lives of Women, wherein if 
they ceafed not from their Wickednefs, they 
fhould at-laft tranfmigrate into the nature of | 

Brute Beafts, the end of thefe Labours fhall 
then be, when they have overcome the innate 
affeflions of the Body, and then return to their 
proper Elabit. 


CHAP. XVIII. 

Of Sights 

Fter that the Gods had placed the Eyes 


the. Soul. 


CHAP. XVII. 

and parts of Man, ar.d Powerioj I 


T H.E Gods firft formed Man of. Earth,] 
Fire, Air, and Water, borrowing. Ibme ] 
.parts, from- matter (to-;be-reftored in their due 
-timeLwhich the.y fo contjefted'to one another 
by fecret ties, as that of :all thefe they framed 
one .Body. The moft excellent part of the boul;| 
that,was,,lent down jftom ;: Heaven, they.pla- 
ced hljhs-fieaf for which as a manured Field; 

• they, prepared the Brain. About the Face they 1 
.difpofe.d v sQrgans proper for Senfe • Mar¬ 
row they made of fmooth. ftraight Triangles;' 
of-which the Elements . were formed, that it 
fhould be the Origin' of prolifick Seed. Bones I 


included in them a Fiery Light, which being 
fmooth, and- in fome manner thick, they 
conceived of Kin to Diurnal Light, This 
breaketh forth every where at the Eyes, '.but 
chiefly through the Eye-Balls, as being there 
moft pure and clear, This' agreeing with the 
external Light, as like with like affordeth the 
fenfe of Sight,whence in the night, when tfle 
light vaniftiethand is obfeured, this ray of ours 
no longer mingleth with; the immediate'Airj; 
but, on the contrary , withdrawing it felf'in¬ 
ward, linooths and diffufes the motions that are 
in us,, and fo bringeth on Sleep, whereby . the 
Eye-lids arefhut. IF it bring much left,,the; ileep 
is little difturbed with Dreams, but if there fe-, 
main any motions behind, we are. troubled with 
many illufibns. In this manner,, Pliantafies, whe¬ 
ther true or falfe, arife.' Ofthefaffle Nature 


are Images, which we fee in Gl'afles,. or retiree 
fmooth pellucid Bodies,which exift only by' r^- 
fle&ion. Fdr, as the Glais is concave or con¬ 
vex' or oblong, the, objefft is differently reprd- 
lented to the Beholder.'' The light .being ft- 
flefted to other, parts, thofe which are di- 
fperfed in convex meet in' the concave, ! for in 
lome, the right and left fides feem quite invert¬ 
ed, mothers alike- in others, thofe which aft 
upwards feem downwards^ and on the contrary, 
thofe which are do.wnwards, upwards. . 

CHAP. 




CHAP. XIX. 

Of the reft of the Scnfcs. j 

H Earing is given for the perception of Voice,; 

it arifeth from a Motion made about the' ] 
Head, and fetteth in the Liver, yoice is that 
which pafleth through the Ear,Brain,-and Blood 
to the Soul. A fliarp Voice is that which is( 
moved 1 wifely, deep which flowly, great which 
much, fmall which little. • 

Next followeth the Senfe proper to the No- 
ftrils, perceptible of Odour. Odour is an af¬ 
fection which pafleth from the Veins of the 
Noftrilsfo the parts of the Navel. The Spe¬ 
cies thereof have no name, except the two 
that are moft common, pleafant, and unpleafant, 
commonly called fweet and flinking. All O- 
dour is more thick than Air, more thin than 
Waterror Odour is properly laid to beofthofe 
things which have not yet received perfea 
Mutation, but confift of a communion of Air 
and Water, as fmoke and mills. For, by the 
relolution of thefe into one another, the lenle 
of Smelling is made. 

Tafle was made by the Gpds to be judge 
of different favours. Hence are Veins extend¬ 
ed to the Heart, by which feveral lavours are 
examined. Thefe Veins by dilating or con¬ 
tracting themfelves feverally according to the 
Sapors prefented to them, dilcern the differen¬ 
ces. The differences of Sapors are feven, 
fweet, lharp, four, picquant, fait, acid, bitter; 
the nature of fweet Sapor is contrary to all 
the reft, for by its Power it lootheth and pleaf 
. eth the moifture of the .Tongue, whereas of the 
. reft fome difturb and difpel it, as acute Sapors 3 
forpe heat, and fly .upwards, as the hot ; others 
being abfterliye, dilfplve it ; as the bitter ; 
jothers are'by degrees purgative and abfterfiye, 
■‘as rhe Salt. Of thefe fome contrafl: the paf. 
;fages, •, they which do it more roughly, are 
.Killed acid, they which more gently, auftere. 

Ti, The fenfe of Touching was formed by the 
Go.dg, to dilcern hot and cold, fpfi and hard, 
v tightand heavy,fmooth and rough, and to 
.Judge the differences of each of thefe ; Yield¬ 
ing Bodies, we call thole which yield to the 
touch, refifling thole which yield not; this 
..proeeedeth from the bafes of Bodies: Thole 
■Which have large Bafes, are firm and lolid , 
.fliefe.which have narrow Bafes are yielding., 
loft and eafily changed. Rough is that , which 
d$uneven and hard, fmpqth, that,which; is plain 
apdflpck- As warm and- cold, qualities are 
moft . np >fit( lo t;hey pp eed firppr the moft 
different.caul'es. That, vyhi c h, cqtfeth, by the' 
aputenpfs and roughupfs of its-parts, begetteth 
, a, hot affeHion, that which is mpre thick, in pe- 
-netriatipp, a cold,whilft the more, rare are expel- 
|led, and the more, depfe compelled to penetrate 
into, .their room. Theijce arifeth a Cpncuffion 
and.trepidation, and ( an.affeftipn which.is from 
hence begotten. in.Bpdies,) rigor; ‘. \ -. 
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C H A P. XX. 

Of Heavy and Light. 

TTEavy and Light ought not to be defined By 
11 higher or lower place, nothing is. high 
orlovv; for Heaven being absolutely round,and 
its convex extremity even, we cannot term any 
thing higher or lower , yet may yve call that 
heavy, which is hardly drawn to a place diffe¬ 
rent from its Nature; light which ealily ; or,hea- 
vy is that which conlifteth of moft parts, light 
of feweft. 


CftAP. XXL. 

Of Refpiration. 

W E breathe after this manner.The external 
Air compafleth us round about, and 
pafleth in at our Mouth, Noftrils, and invilible 
Pores of the Body,where being warmed, it ilow- 
eth back again to the external air, by that part 
out of which itflowed,it again thrulteth the ex¬ 
ternal Air to the interiour.Thus there is an unin¬ 
termitted fucceflion ofinfpiratiouand expiration. 


CHAP. XXII'. 

Of the Caufes of Hifeafes. 

O F Difeafes Plato alledgeth many caufes" 
The firft is defebl, or excefs or the Ele¬ 
ments, and a change of places which agree 
not'with their Nature. The'fecond a prepo- 
.fterous generation of homogeneal.parts, as when 
ofFlefh is made Blood, or Choler, or Flegm ; 
for all thefe are nothing but colliquaripn , 
or putrefa&ion. Flegm is a new colliqiuition 
of Flelh ; fwet and tears are a kind of Serum 
of Flegm. Flegm intercepted in the outward 
parts, begetteth feurf andleprofie,in the inward 
being mingled with Melancholy,"it caufeth the 
falling ficknefs.' Sharp and fair Flegm engen¬ 
der thofe affe&ions which confift in rigour, for 
all Bodies that are inflamed with Choler mult 
fuffer that. A World of various Difeafes are 
engendred by Choler and Flegm. As. concert¬ 
ing Fevers; Plato conceived' that' a continu¬ 
al Fever proeeedeth from expels of Fire , a 
quotidian.from excefs. of Air, 'a Tertian from 
excels of Water, a Quartan from excefs of 
Earth. It remaineth that we here, begin, to fpeak 
of the Soul, though notiwithoiit ’.fome. danger, 
of repeating the lame tilings..'.., 


CHAP. XXIII. 

Of the three'principal Powers of the Soul. 

ripH E Gods, the' makers of Mortal Crea- 
. X turns, having received.--from the firft 
God th Soul of Mar I mortal, .-add 1 unt 
ft", two Mortal'.farts'; yet left" the Immortal 
vine part might be infe£fe(f; ..with Mortal 
Extravagances, ’ ■ they feated as Prjricfe of all 
in the Tower, as it were of the Body, the Plead, 
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in figure refembling the Univerfe. The reft 
of the Body they appointed as a vehiculum to 
ferve this. To each mortal part they aifigned 
its proper Habitation, placing the irafcible in 
. the Heart, the concupilcible in- the midft be¬ 
twixt the Navel and the Diaphragma, bind¬ 
ing it there as a furious lavage Beall. They 
fi-amed the Lungs in refpeG of the Heart, foil, 
bloodlefs, hollow, and fpungy, that the Heart 
being fbme'what heated with Anger , might 
thereby be refrigerated and affwaged * the Li¬ 
ver to excite and allay the concupilcible part, 
having both fweetnefs and bitlernefs, as like- 
wife lor the clearing of Divinations which are 
given by Dreams: foras much as in it by reafon 
of its fmoothnels, Ihining and brightnels, the 
power which proceedeth from the mind doth 
Ihine forth. The Spleen was made for the be 1 
refit of the Liver, to purge and cleanfe it; lb 
that thofe corruptions, which by fome difeafes, 
are contrasted about the Liver, retire thither. 


CHAP. XXIV. 

Of the diftin&ion of the farts of the Soul. 

T Hat the Soul and parts thereof according 
to their proper faculties are three fold; 
every part appointed by realbn their feveral 
places, is manifeft from hence. Thofe things 
which are .feparated by Nature, are divers ; 
paflionate and reafonable are feparated by Na¬ 
ture ; this being converfant in Intelligibles,that 
in things fad or joyful, to omit the paffivepart 
which is common likewife to. brute Beafts.Now 
thefe two being diftinSt by Nature, muft like- 
wife be diftinguilhed by place, becaufe fpr the 
moll part they difagree, and are repugnant to 
one another ; but nothing can be repugnant to 
it felf, neither can thofe things which are 
contrary to one another confift together in the 
fame. In Medea anger feemeth to conteft thus 
with reafony • 

I know what 1 intend is ill, -. i 

But anger over-rules my Will. 

In 'haws when he ravifhed Chry/ippus, Con- 
cupilcence contefted with realbn; for fo he faith; 

Men to this Crime the Gods confine , 

To know the III that they decline. 

That the rational power is different from the 
palfive, is evident from this, that they are or¬ 
dered by feveral means, one by difcipline, the 
other by habitual PiaSlice. 


■ . ,,CHAF.,;P?.. 

Of the Immortality of the Soul. _ 

T Hat the Soul is Immortal Plato proveth 
by theft:. Arguments. The Soul to every 
thing, wherein it is, conferreth Life, as being 
naturally innate in her felf, but that which coh- 
. ferrethLife.to others never admitteth death,biit 
what is luch is immortal. ’ 


Party 


The Soul being Immortal, is likewife incor¬ 
ruptible, for it is an incorporeal Effence which 
cannot be changed fubftantially, and is only 
perceptible by the Intellect, not by the Eyes, 
aiid is uniform. Hence it muft be fimple, nei¬ 
ther can be at any time dillblved or corrupted. 
The Body is contrary, for it is fubjeSt to figlu 
and other Senfess and as it is compounded, lb 
lhall it again bediffolved,and it is multiform. 
When the Soul adhereth to thofe things which 
are perceptible by Intel left, it acquiefceth • 
Now to that by whole Prefence (lie is difturb- 
ed, file cannot pofhbly be like, wherefore file 
is more like to thole things which are per¬ 
ceptible by Intellect; but what is, fuch, isfuch 
by Nature incorruptible and perifhable. 

Again, the Soul doth naturally prelide over 
the Body, not the Body over the Soul, but 
that which by Nature ruleth and command- 
eth is of Kin to Divinity, wherefore the Soul 
being next unto God, muft be Immortal, not 
fubjeSt to Corruption. 

Again, Contraries which have no medium , 
not by-themfelves, but by fome accident are 
fborderedby nature, that they may be mutual¬ 
ly made of one another. Butthat which Men 
call Life is contrary to that which they call 
Death; as-therefore Death is a feparationof 
the Soul from the Body ; fo is Life a conjun¬ 
ction of the Soul with the Body, pre-exiftent 
to the Body. But if fhe be pre-exiftent, and 
fhall fubfift after the Body, it followeth that 
fhe be fempiternal, for there cannot any 
thing be imagined whereby file may be cor¬ 
rupted. , 

Again, if Learning be Re'minifcence, the 
Soul muft be Immortal, but that it is Remi- 
nifcence we prove thus .■ Learning cannot other- 
wife confift than by remembrance of thofe 
things we'formerly knew. For,if from Singulars 
we underftand Univerfals, how could we dii- 
courfe by Singulars which are Infinite ? Or hpw 
from a few perceive. Univerfals ? We fliould 
therefore neceflarily be deceived, as if we 
judged -that only to be a living Creature which 
breatheth; or how could the Notions them¬ 
felves have the reafon of Principles ? By 
Reminilcence therefore, from' fome few which 
we have conceived in our our Mind, we under¬ 
ftand the reft, and from feme occurrent partl- 
ticulats we remember thofe which we knew 
long before, but were then-given over to ob¬ 
livion, when the Soul .firft def tended into the 
Body. 

Again, if the Soul be not corrupted by its 
own proper ill, neither can it be deftroyed-by 
that or any other, nor limply by any ill, and 
being filch, fhall remain uneorrupted. . 

Again, thatwhichis moved in it felf, as.be- 
ing the principle of Motion in thofe things 
which are moved, is always nioved; that which 
is fuch is immortal; but the Soul is moved of 
it felf; that which is moved of it felf is the 
principle of all motion and. generation ; and a 
principle-is expert of generation and corrup¬ 
tion, wherefore the Souls of Men, and of the 
Univerfe it felf are fuch, for both partake of 
the fame million. He affirmeth the Soul to be 
moveable in her felf, becaufe it hath an innate 
Life, always operating by its Power. 


tla re. 
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That rational Souls arc immortal, may clear¬ 
ly be aliened out of Plato * but whether the 
irrational be fuch leemeth doubtlul-, yet is it 
probable that being guided only by Phantafie, I 
not endued with Realon or Judgment, neither 
do they contemplate any thing, or dilcern, 
collect iiom it, nor can they dilcern ills, b 
generally underfiand nothing, nor are ot the 
lame nature with thole Souls which have In* | 
telleft and Realon, but are capable of dying 
and being corrupted. For as much as they 
are immortal, it lollowcth that they are put 
into Bodies, being planted into the iormed 
Nature of Embrio’s, and tranfmigrate into le- 
veral Bodies, as well humane as others, either 
according to fome certain numbers which they 
expea, or by the Will of the Gods, or for in¬ 
temperance of Life, or for love of the Bodv. 
For the Body and Soul have a kind of affini¬ 
ty, as Fire and Brimllone. 

Moreover' the Souls of the Gods have a di- 
iudicative Faculty, called Gnofligk, and im- 
pulfive to lome action,called Paralhitick, which 
faculties being likewile in hufnane Souls, be¬ 
come changed as foon — * 1 '™ 5 "'"' 


So a Boy may be faid 
Mulician, a'Carpenter 


more of thefe when he hath acquired 
that habit. He is laid to be in aft, when he 
operateth according to that acquired habit. 

|That which we call poflible to be done, is none 
of theie. Indeterminate is that which is in 
•, and to'which part loever it endin- 
ctli, will he true or falle. 


be a Grammarian, a 
a power. He is in habit 


C FI A P. XXVII. 

E T FI 1 C K. 

Of the chief GjoJ. and of Vcrtucs. 

TTF, mult next give a fliort account of 
V P/ii/o's E/hicks. That which is worthy 
of all Honour, and is the Supream Good, he 
conceived not eafie to be found, and if found, 
not fare to be declared. For this realon, he 
communicated the Contemplation of the chief 
good to very few, and thole of his moll inti- 
they come into the mate Acquaintance, of whom his Judgment 


Body, the affiftent into the concupifcible, the made choice'for this purpole. But our good, 
impulfive into the irafcible. [if we examine his Books diligently, we lhall 

find he placed in the knowledge of the full 
Good, which may rightly be called God, and 
the firft Mind. For all things which Men call 


C FI A P. XXVI. 

Of F ate and Free-will. 

C oncerning F ale, Plato held thus: All tilings 
are in Fate, yet all things are not de¬ 
creed by Fate. For Fate,though it be like a Law, 
yet it uieth not to fpeak in this manner, that 
this Man lhall do thus, and to that Man, that 
lhall befal ('which were to proceed into infi¬ 
nite, there being an infinite Generation of Men, 
and infinite accidents happening daily to them * 
befides that this would take away our Free¬ 
will, our praife or difpraife, and whatloever is 
of that kind) but rather. thus* Whatfoever 
Soul choofeth fuch a Life,and dorh fuchtfhings, 
thefe fhall follow, the Soul therefore .is free, 
and it is left within its Power to do or not 
to do, without any compulfion or neceflity. But | 
that which followeth the Aftion is performed 
by Fate. As from Paris’s ravifhing of Helene , 
(which it is within his Power to do or not to 
do) (hall follow that the Grecians contend with 
the Trojans about Helene. Thus Apollo fore¬ 
told Laius\ . . 

If thou beget a Son , that SonJballkill thee. 

I11 the Oracle are comprehended both Lotus 
and the begetting of a Son, that which, lhall 
follow upon the begetting of the Son depends 
on Plato. , 

That which may be done is of a middle kind 
betwixt true and falfe, and being fo indefinite 
by Nature* That which is in our Power, is car¬ 
ried on as it were unto it. That which is done 
by our eleftion,is prefently either true or falfe* 
that which is in power is different from that 
which is faid to be in habit and aft. That 
which is in power, declareth an aptitude in 
that thing,wherein the habit is not yet perfeft. 


good, he conceivetli to be called good i.. .. 

refpeft, for as much as they derive lome- 
thing from that good, as all fweet and hot 
things are termed Inch from lome Participa-' 
tion of the firft fweet and the firft hot. Of 
thofe things which are in us, only the Mind 
and realon have afimilitude of rhe firft good. 
Wherefore he calleth our good. Fair, Vene¬ 
rable, Amiable,Proportionate, and laftly Beati¬ 
tude. Of thofe which are commonly called 
good, asFlealtli,Beauty,,Strength, there is none 
;ood, uulcfs it he employed towards the pra- 
lice of Vertue. For being feparated from 
Vertue, they are like Matter only, and to thofe 
who make ill ufe of them, only ill. Yer thefe 
Plato Ibmerimes calleth Mortal Goods. Bea¬ 
titude he reckoneth not amongft humane goods, 
but amongft the Divine and Immortal. Whence 
he aflerteth that the Souls of true Philofophers 
are replenilhed with vail admirable goods, and 
after-.the diflolution of their Mortal Body, are 
admitted to the Table of the Gods, and with 
them walk over and furvey the Field of Truth, 
becaufe they did fee they ufedrhe utmoft endea¬ 
vours of their Souls to know it, and efteemed 
it the moll precious of all things, by the Be¬ 
nefit whereof they illuftrated, and excited their 
Mind as a loft or blinded Sight, preferring the 
(confervation thereof before many corporeal 
Eyes. Foolilh Men are like thofe who lead all 
their Life in fome Cave under ground, where 
they never law the light of the Sun, but only 
fome empty thin Shadows of fuch Bodies as 
are with us upon the Earth, which leeing, they 
think they fee true Bodies. As thefe, if ever 
they fhould be brought out of darknefs into the 
clear light, would queftionlefs defpife all things 
which they law before, and themfelves much 
more, as having been abfofutely deceived * So 
they who rife up out of the darknefs of this 
life 
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life to thofe things which are divine and fair, verfity of the the Genius, Beatitude 

in all likelihood will contemn what before they is a good habit of the Genius, 
mod efteemed, and love more vehemently this This fimilitude to God we fhall obtain , if 
contemplation. Thus it appeareth, that only we enjoy convenient Nature, in our Manner, 
what is good is honeft, and that Vertue fuffi- Education and Senfe, according to Law, and 
ceth to Felicity. chiefly by Realbn, and Difcipline, and infti- 

Moreover , that good and fair confift in ration of Wifdom, withdrawing our felves 
knowledge of the firft good, he declareth in as much as poflible from Humane Affaits, and 
whole Volumes- As concerning thole which being converlant in thole things only which 
are good by participation, he Ipeaketh thus in are underflood by Contemplation .- The way to 
his firft Book of Laws. Good is two-fold, prepare, and, as it were, to cleanfe the De- 
Humane and Divine, &c. If any thing be dil- mon that is in us, is to initiate bur felves into 
joyned from the firft good, and void of the higher Difciplines, which is done by Mufick, 
eflence thereof, that is called good by the -Arithmetick, Aftronomy and 'Geometry, not 
foolilh, which in Entbydcmo , he affirmeth to without lome refpeft of the Body, by Gym- 
be a greater ill to the Pofieffor. . naftick, whereby it is made more ready for 

That he conceiveth the Vertues to be eli- the nations both of War and Peace, 
gible in themfelves, is manifeft, in as much as 
he affirmeth that only to be good which is 

Honeft, which he demonftrateth in many Dia- CHAP. XXVIII. 

logues, particularly in thofe of the Common¬ 
wealth. The Definition and. kinds ofi Vertue. 

Hence he conceiveth that Man to be moft 

happy andblefied, who hath attained the Sci- TTErtue being divine, is the perfeft and belt 
encewe mentioned-, yet not in relpefft of the V affe&ionof the Soul, which adornetha 
Honours which attend luch a Perlon, nor of a- Man, and rendreth him more excellent and 
ny other reward , for though.he'be unknown to ready, as well for Speech as Aflion, whether 
all Men, and luch things, as are commonly ac- he do it alone or with others, 
counted Ills, as difhonour, banilhment, and Of the Vertues, lome are placed in the ra- 
death happen unto him-, he is notwithftand- tional part, lome in the irrational. For where- 
ing happy. On the contrary, a man who wants as the Nature of the rational part is one, that 
this knowledge, though he poflefs all things of the irafcible another, that of the conctt- 
commonly efteemed good , Riches, ■ Power, pifcible another, the perfection of thefe muft 
Health, Strength and Beauty, he is nothing the .likewife be different. That of the rational is 
more happy. Prudence, of the irafcible, Fortitude , of the 

He ailerteth an ultimate end, conformable concupifcible, Teniperance. 
to all thefe which is to be made like unto God, Prudence is the Science of things, good, bad, 
as far as Humanity is capable of being luch. and betwixt both. 

This he expounds varioufly, lbmetimes as in Temperance is an apt moderation of Defires 
T heatcto, he affirms our refemblance to God to and Appetites -, when we call Temperance a 
confift in being Prudent, Juft, and Holy-, where- moderation and obedience, we mean only this, 
fore we muft endeavour to tty with all poflible that it is a faculty caufing all Appetites to be 
Celerity from hence to. thole. This flight is lubje&ed unto it, in decent order and lubmils 
the refemblance to God, as much as is poflible: obedience to be commanded by Nature. This 
The fimilitude confifteth in Prudence, Juftice, is the rationalpart. 

and SanCtity; fometimes in Juftice only, as in Fortitude is a Lawful Obfervation of com- 
his laftBook of theCommonwealth.Fora Man mand difficult, or not difficult, that is, it is a 
is never deferted by God, whilft he endea- faculty which keepeth a Lawful Precept.. 
vourethto be juft, and by the very a£k ofVer- Juftice is an agreement amongft all thefe, 
tue, as much as a Man is capable of he is ren- which caufeth that the three parts of the Soul 
dredlike unto God. In Phadonehe affertetli,that agree with one another, and that each be wor- 
this refemblance to God is acquired by Tern- thily converlant. in thofe things which are pro- 
perance and Juftice, thus. Are not they Blejfcd per, and belong unto it. 
and happy, and from hence Jhallgo into the beft Thus it is a common intire Perfedlion of 
place,wh° have praEiifed the popular civil Vertue thefe three Vertues, Prudence, Fortitude and 
which they callTemperance and Juftice ? Again, Temperance , in fuch manner that Realbn com- 
fometimes he affirmed, that the end of Life is marideth, and the reft of the parts each accor- 
to be like unto God, fometimes to follow God, ding to its feveral Property, are reftrained by 
as when he faitli, God indeed according to Realbn, and obey it. 

the old Saying, containing the beginning, middle Hence it followeth that the Vertues are 
and end of all things, Stc. Sometimes he join- mutually confequent to one another-, For- 
eth both together, as when he laith, Th'c Soul tirade being the confervation of a lawful pre- 
following God, and being rendred like unto him, cepr, is likewife confervative of right Reafon. 
&c. The Principle of Utility • is good it felf. Right Realbn proceedeth from Prudence, 
but this is Paid of God, therefore the end con- Prudence cohereth with Fortitude, for iris 
formable to the Principle,is to become like un- the Knowledge of good things -, but no Man 
to God, to the Celeftial, or rather lupercele- can difcern that which is good , if he be di- 
ftial God, who hath not Vertue, but is more drafted by Fear, or involved in the like trou- 
excellent than all Vertue. Wherefore it is bles. In like manner, neither can any Man 
rightly faid, that Mifery, is' a per- be Wife, and intemperate, for then he is 
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overcome by Affeftions. If a Man do fome- Prodigality. For in Affeflions we recede from 
thing contrary to Reafon, Plato affirmeth he the Mean, when we relinquifh that which is 
doth through Ignorance and Imprudence, fo placed in Virtue, either .by excels or deleft, 
that none can be Prudent that is Intemperate or But neither he, who beholding his Parents 
Fearful. Whence it followeth, that the perfefl wronged is nothing moved thereat, nor he who 
Vertues cohere to one another, and are infepara- is incenfed at the ffnallett matters, void of Paf- 
ra ble. lion or Moderate, but the quite contrary. He 

who at the death of his Parents grieveth not, is 

___— void of Paffion ; He who dellroyetli liimlelf 

with grieving, is over-paffionate and imoiode- 
C H A P, XXIX. rate; he who grieveth moderately, is moderate¬ 

ly palfionate. In like manner, he, who feareth 
Of Venues , Vices, and their differences. upon all occafions, and more than needs, is 
Timerous; he who feareth nothing is -ralli; 

T H E gifts of Nature and progrels in them He only is Stout that can keep a mean betwixt 
are called Vertues alfo, by- reafon of Fear and Ralhnels ; the like in all the reft, 
their Similitude with the perfeQ Vettues, af- And forafmuch as rhat which is mean in Afte- 
fuming the fame name. In this Senfe we call fttons 'is likewife belt, and Mediocrity is nothing 
all Soldiers flout, and fometimes call Impru- but a mean betwixt Excels and Deleft, there 
dent, and Rafh perfons flout, when wefpeak are thefo Vertues termed Mediocrities, becaufe 
not of the perfefl Vertues, for the perfefl nei- in Humane perturbations and pallions they at- 
ther increase nor decreafo ; but Vices are inten- fefl us a middle kind of way. 
ded and remitted. One Man is more imprudent 

and more unjull than another, neither do all the _—_— -—™—-—■» 

Vices follow one another, for they are certain 

contraries which are not competible to the fame. CHAP. XXX. 

Such is Fury to Cowardice, and Prodigality to 

Covetoufnefs; nor can there be any Man at once That Vcrtue ls Voluntary , Vice involuntary. 
poffefled of all Vices, no more than a Body . 

affeai,„ which 4**) of .hofi tWnp which 

inclinech - not plainly either to Vice or Vertue, *are in our power, not compulln e- (foi it 
for it is not neceflary, that all men mult be good could not deferve praife, if it came either by 
or bad; they are fuch, who liave arrived at the Nature or Divine Decree) it followeth, that 
height of thefe ; for it-is not eafie to pafs fud- Vertue is voluntay, begotten by a fervent, gene- 
denly from Vertue -to Vice, 'becaufe betwixt and ” rm impulfion. _ . _ . 

extreams there is a- great intervaland difta'nc. . Frona. this, that Vertue is voluntary, it fol- 
Of..Venues foml are principal, others con- that Vice is involuntary For who 

comitant = ' nrincipai are thoife which are in >nthe mofl excellent part of h mlei would 


That Vertue is Voluntary , Vice 


extreams there is a greatdhterval and diftafe. , wo .™ s ’ mat vertue is voluntary, it toi- 

£ rasas 

are thofe which are in the other part ’which are he full enclineth to ir not as if n were ill, biit 
fubjefl to Affeflions. Thefe aft honeft things § QC 4 a ” d , lf J\ e . fal1 ““ HI Houbtlels lie is 
according to Reafon, not thatwliieh is in them, Received with thinking that this way by a lei- 
for they have hone, but that which they receivl ' fel ; dl > amve at ?, S reatei ' §"° d ’ and S?' 

from Prudence, which is confirmed in them by .?* T 

Science!, neither have they a peculiar Doftrine. ,dle habl 5 ^reof. Yer, though wicked a£b- 
Prudence. is a Science, which preferibeth .unto : ons are involuntary the wicked l evertlielefs 
every one what is proper to him,-as a Pilot, - ou S ht to be-pumlhed, and that not after one 
or Matter of a Ship,-to inforiour. ignorant Sail- manner s but, according to the variety of hurt 
ors. The like in a common Souldier and aGe- which they do to thofe they wrong. That which 
_ i is involuntary confifteth in ignorance of percur- 

for as much as Ills, are intended and remit- ba W ^ d ^! a ^ « ther b F 


ted, Offences cannot be equal, but fome . mutt 
be greater, others Idler, for which Reafoii, 
they, who make Laws, Punilh fome more, 
gently,' others more feverely. And. though 
Vertues are certain Heights, as being perfefl, 
and like unto that which is right, yet in ano¬ 
ther refpefl they are called Mediocrities, be¬ 
caufe all or the rnoft of them are plated be¬ 
twixt' two Vices, whereof one finneth in ex- 
excels, r the other in defefl 5 as oil: the one-fide 
of Liberality -is Covetoufnefs , on the other 


crities, be ' ' Of Love and Friendlhin 

placed .be- ~B~?Ricnd/hip, properly fo termed, 
eth in ex- it mutual reciprocal bcnevcVrx 
le one fide when either is as much cone, r; 
the other happinefs of the other, as of his 
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equality is preferved only by fimilitude of Man¬ 
ners : For, the like is friend to its like, if they' 
be both Moderate; but, the intemperate cannot 
agree', either with themfelvs. or the Mode¬ 
rate. . ' V 

There are other things which are thought 
friendfhips, but are not inch, in which there 
appeareth fome fhew of Vertue. Of thefe, 
is the natural good will of Parents to their 
Children, and of Kindred one to another, 
as alfo that which is called Civil and Socia¬ 
ble : Thefe are not always accompanied with 
mutual Benevolence. Likewife, the Ama¬ 
tory Art is a kind of Friendfhip. That which 
is Honeft is proper to a Generous Soul, Dilho- 
neft to a Perverle mean, to one meanly affe- 
£ted. For, as the habit of the Rational • Soul 
is threefold. Right, Difhoneft, and Mean, fo 
many different kinds are there of Love, which 
appeareth molt clearly in the difference of the 
ends they propofe unto themfelves. The Di- 
ihoneft aims only at Corporeal Pleafure, and 
therefore is abfoluetly Bruitifh. The Honeft 
confidereth the Mind only, as far as Vertue ap¬ 
peareth in it. The Mean defireth both the 
Beauty of'the Soul and of the Body; of which. 
Love, he who is worthy, is mean likewife; 
that is, neither abfolutely Honeft nor Difho- 
nell. Hence that love which aimeth only at 
the Body, ought to be termed a Demon (rather 
than a Deity, which never defcendeth to an Hu¬ 
mane Body) tranfmitting Divine things to Men, 
and Humane to God. 

Of the three kinds of Love, that which is 
proper to a good Man, being remote from Vi¬ 
cious AffeQdons, is Artificial, whence it is pla¬ 
ced in the rational part of the Soul. The Con¬ 
templations thereof are thefe, to difcern who 
is worthy of Love, and to contraft Friend¬ 
fhip with him, and enjoy it: This difcernment 
is made from his Aim's or Defires, whether 
they are Generous, and direQed to a good end, 
or Violent and Fervent. The contraction, or 
acquifition of Friendfhip, is made, not by 
wanton excellive Praife, but rather by repre- 
henfion, fhewing him, that it is not convenient 
he fliould live in that manner he doth; when 
he enjoyeth the love of him whom he affeCts, 
he muft -always exhort him to thofe things, : 
by exercife whereof he may arrive at perfefi 
habit. Their end is that of Lover and Belo¬ 
ved, they may at laft become friends. . 


CHAP. XXXII. 

Of Paffions. 

TNjuflice is fo great an ill, that it is better to 
jl Tuftet wrong than to do wrong; for one 
belongcth to a wicked Man, the other to a 
weak Manboth are Difhoneft, but to do 
wrong is worfe, by how much it is more Di- 
fhoneft. it is as expedient that a wicked Man 
be punifhed, as that a fick man fliould be cured 
by a Phyfician -, for all'Chaftifement is a kind 
of Medicine for an offending Soul. 

Since the greater part of Virtues are con- 
vesfant about Paflions, it is neceflary that we 


define Pafiion. Paflion is an irrational motion 
of the Soul, arifing out of fome good or ill; 
it is called an irrational motion, becaufe neither 
Judgments nor Opinions are Paflions ; but mo¬ 
tions of the irrational parts pf the Soul. . For 
in the irrational part of the Soul, there are mo¬ 
tions, which though th,ey are done by us, are’ 
yet nothing the more in our power. They are 
often done therefore contrary to our inclination 
and will; for fometimes it falleth out, that 
though we know things to be neither pleafing 
nor unpleafing, expetible nor avoidable, yet 
,we are drawn by them, which could never be 
if fuch paflions were the fame with Judgment. 
For we rejeft Judgment when we difapprove ir 
whether it ought to be fo or otherwife. In the 
definition is added, arifing from lorne good or 
feme ill, becaufe of that which is mean or 
indifferent betwixt thefe, no Paflion is ever exci¬ 
ted in us. All Paflions arife from that which 
feemeth good or ill. If we fee good prefent, 
we rejbyce, if future, we defire. . On the con¬ 
trary, if ill be prefent, we grieve, if immi. 
nent, we fear. 

The - Ample AffeCtions, and, as it were. Ele¬ 
ments of the reft are two; Ple.afure and Griefz, 
the reft confift of thefe. Neither are Fear 
and Defire to be numbred among the. principal 
Paflions, for he who feareth, is not wholly 
deprived of Pleafure, nor can a Man live the 
leaft Moment, who defpairetb to. be freed or 
eafed of feme ill.' But it is more converlant 
in Grief and Sorrow, and therefore he, who 
Feareth, Sorroweth. But he who Defireth, 
like all thofe who defire or expefft fomething, 
is delighted; inlomuch.as he is not abfolute¬ 
ly confident; and having not a firm hope he is 
grieved. ' And if defire and fear are not prin¬ 
cipal Paflions, if will doubtlefs follow, that 
none-of . the other AffeCtions are Ample;: as 
Anger, Love, Emulation and the like;. for' in 
thefe, Pleafure and Grief are manifeft, as con- 
fiftingof them. . 

Moreover, of Paflions, feme- are rough 
'others mild; the mild are' thofe, which are 
naturally-in Men, and if kept within 'their 
bounds, are neceflary and proper to Man, if 
they exceed vitious. Such are Pleafure, Grie£, 
Anger, Pity, Modefty; for it is proper to Man 
to delight in thofe things which are according 
to Nature, and to be grieved at their contraries. 
Anger is neceflary to repel and punifh an 
Injury. Mercy agreeth with Humanity. Mo- 
defly teacheth us to decline fordid things. O- 
ther Paflions are rough, and preternatural, ari-' 
fing from feme depraved or perverfe Cuftom. 
Such are exceflive Laughter, Joy in the Mis¬ 
fortunes of others, Hatred of Mankind. Thefe, 
whether intenfe or remils, : after what manner 
foever they are, are always Erroneous, and ad¬ 
mit not any laudable mediocrity. 

As concerning Pleafure and Grief, Plato 
writeth thus. Thefe Paflions are excited in 
us by Nature. Grief and Sorrow happen to 
thofe who are moved contrary to Nature,; 
Pleafure to thofe who are reftored to the 
proper conftitution of their Nature. Fpr he 
conceiveth. the natural ftate of . Man to con- 
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lift in a mean betwixt Pleafure and Grief, not 
moved by either, in which ftare we live longeit. 
He aflerteth feveral kinds of Pleafure, where¬ 
of fome relate to the Body, others to the Soul. 
Again, of Pleafures fome are mix’d with Grief j: 
fome are pure. Again, fome . proceed from the 
remembrance of things pad, others from Hope of 
things to come. Again, fomear edi/honeff, as be¬ 
ing intemperate and unjuft; others modcrateyind 
joyned with good, as joy for good things, and 
the Pleafure thatfolloweth Vertue. Now becaufe 
molt Pleafures are naturally difhoneft, he thinks 
it not to be difputed whether Pleafure can be 
Amply and abl'olutely a good,that being to be ac¬ 
counted poor and of no value, which is railed 
out of another,, andhath not a principal prima¬ 
ry eflence. For Pleafure cohereth even with its 
contrary Grief, and is joyned with it, which 
could not be, if one were limply good, the other 
Amply ill. 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


He deferibetliTikewile other fuppofed Forms 
of Commonwealth, as that in his Book of 
Laws; and, that which reformeth others, in his 
Epiftlcs, which he ufeih for thole Cities that hi 
his Books of Laws he Aiith areftek- Thefe 
have a diftinct place, and Selefl Men out of 
every Age, as according to the divetftty of their 
nature and place, they require different Inftitu- 
tion. Education, and Arms. The Maritime Peo¬ 
ple are to ftudv Navigation and Sea-fight ; the 
ffland fighting oh foot; thofe in Mountainous 
Countries to ule light Armour, thole on the 
Shore heavy. Some of thefe to cxercife fighting 
on Horfe-back. In this City lie alloweth not a 
Community of Women. Thus is Politick a Vir¬ 
tue ’ converiant both in Aftion and Contem¬ 
plation; the end whereof is to conliitute a Ci¬ 
ty, Good, Happy, and Convenient to it lelf. It 
confiders a great many things, among!! the reft, 
whether War be to be waged or not. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


Of the Forms of Common-wealths. 

O F the Forms of Commonwealths, fome are 
fuppofed only, and conceived by abftraCt 
from the reft. Thefe he delivers in his Book of 
a Commonwealth, wherein he defcribeth the 
firft Concordant,the fecond Difeordant,enquiring 
which of thefe is the molt excellent, and how 
they may be conftituted. He alfo divideth a Com¬ 
mon-wealth like the Soul into three parts. Keep¬ 
ers, Defenders , and Artificers. The Office of 
the firft is to Couniel, to Advife, to Command; 
of the fecond, to Defend the Common wealth, 
upon occafio'n, by Arms, which anfwereth to the 
irafcible power; To the laft belong Arts and 
other Services. He will have Princes to be Phi- 
lofophers, and to contemplate the firft goc-d, af¬ 
firming that lb only they lhall Govern rightly. 
For Mankind can never be freed from ill, unlefs 
either Philofophers Governor they who Govern 
be inlpired with Philofophy after a Divine man¬ 
ner. A Common-wealth is then Governed beft, 
and according to Juftice, when each part of the 
City performeth its proper Office. So that the 
Princes give Laws to the People; the Defenders 
obey them, and fight for them, the reft: willing¬ 
ly fubmit to their Superiours. 

• Of a Commonwealth he aflerteth five kinds, 
the firft:, Ariflocracy , when the bell Rule: the 
fecond. Timocracy , when the Ambitious; the 
thud. Democracy, when the People ; the fourth, 
Olygarchy, when a few; the laft. Tyranny,whixdu 
ir the worfl of all. 


Of a Sophift. 

H itherto we have fpoken of a Philofophcr , 
. from whom a Sophift differeth ; In Man¬ 
ners, becaufe he teacheth young Men lor gain, 
and defireth rather to Jccrn than to be good. In 
matter, for a Philofopher is converiant in thole 
things which always are, and continually re¬ 
main in the lame manner; but a Sophift in that 
which is not, for which realbn he feeketh dark- 
nels, that he may not be known to be what he 
is. To things that are, that which is not, is 
not oppoled as contrary, for it neither exifteth, 
nor is participant of any Bflence, nor can be 
underllood. So that if any Man endeavour to 
exprels it in words, _ or comprehend it by 
thought; he is deceived, becaufe he putteth 
together things contrary and repugnant. Yet 
that which is not, as far as it is fpoken, is not 
a pure negation of that which is, but implieth 
a relation to another, which in iome manner 
is joyned to Ens. So that unlels we afiume 
fomething from that which is, to that which is 
not, it cannot be diftinguilhed from other things, 
but thus, as many kinds as they are of Ens, fo 
many are there of Non-Ens, becaufe that which 
is not an Ens is a Non-Ens. 

Thus much may ferve for an Introduction 
into Plato’s Philofophy: Some things per¬ 
haps are laid orderly; others difperfedly, or 
confufedlly ; yet is all fo laid down, that by 
thofe which we have delivered, the reft of his 
Affertions may be found out and Contempla- 
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After Jo fertous a Difcoiirje, it will not be amifs to give the Reader a 
Poetical Entertainment upon the fame Subject ^ 
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SECT. I. 

beingj and thence is derived into the rational 
Soul by participation of their luftrebelow 
whicli,no Nature can affume the Title of Divine, 

Sell. III. 

T HAT thefirftof thefe three Natures can¬ 
not be multipled, who is but one, the 
Principal and Cauie of all orher'Diviniry, is 
evidently proved by Platotiifls^PeripateticksymA 
our Divines. About tlic iccond, (vis. The An- 
gelick and Intelle£lual, Platonifls difagrec. 
.Some (as Proclus, Hcrmias , Syriantts , and ma¬ 
ny others ) betwixt God and the rational Soul 
place a great number of Creatures 5 part of 
thefe they call n ilja, ois; a.. Intelligible, part' 
Intellectual which Terms, Plato fometimes 
confoundeth, as in his Phado. Plotinus , Porphy¬ 
rias , and generally the mbft refined Plato nigs •, 
betwixt God and'the Soul Of the World, affign 
only one Creature, which' they call the'Son .of 
God, becaufe immediately produced by him. 
The firft Opinion complies lnoft with Didnfji'us 
Areopagita , and Chriitian Divines, who ■ affert 
the number of Angels to be in a manner Infinite. 

P latonifls diftinguifh Creatures into three de- The fecond is the more Philofophick, beftTiiit- 
grees. The firft comprehends the Cor- ing with Arijlot/c and Plato , whole Senfe we 
poreal and vilible-, as Heaven; Elements, only purpofetoexprefsand therefore will de- 
and all compounded of them: The laft the cline the firft Path (tho’that only be the right) 
invifible, incorporeal, abfolutely free from to purliie the latter. 

Bodies, which properly are called Intelleaual 

(by Divines, Angelical) Natures. Betwixt Sell. IV. 

thefe is a mid-nature, which tho’ incorporeal, in¬ 
vifible, immortal, yet moveth Bodies, as being tT rE therefore, according to the Opinion of 
obliged to that Office-, called, the Rational Soul; VV Plotinus , confirmed not only by the. 
inferiour to Angels, fuperiour to Bodiesfubjea belt Platonifls, but, even by Arijlot/e, and ail 
to thofe, regent of thefe: above which Is God the Arabians , elpecially Avicenna , affirm, that 
himfelf,’Author and Principal of every Creature, God from Eternity produced a Creature of In¬ 
in whom Divinity hath a cafual being; from corporeal and Intellectual Nature, as perfect as 
whom, proceeding to Angels, it hath a formal is poliible for a Created Being, beyond \vhich. 


I T is Principle of the Platonifls , That eve¬ 
ry created thing hath a three-fold being; 
Cafual, Formal, participated. In the 
Sun there is no heat, that being but an 
Elementary Qyality, not of Cceleftial Nature 
Yet is the Sun the Caufe and Fountain of all 
Heat. Fire is hot by Nature,and its proper form: 
Wood is not hot of it felf, yet is capable of 
receiving that quality by Fire.Thushath heat its 
Cafual being in the Sun,, its Formal in the Fire, 
its Participated in the Fuel. The moft Noble and 
Perfe£t of thefe is the Cafual: and therefore' 
Platonifls affert,That allExcellenciesare in God 
after this manner of being; That in God is no¬ 
thing, but from him all things; That Intellect' 
is not in him; but that he is the Original Spring 
of every Intellect. Such is Plotinus’s meaning 
when he affirms, * God neither ttnderflands nor 
* EmtaJ. 6. knows ; that is to fay, after a formal way. As 
lib. 7. 37. Dionyjius Areopagita , God U neither an Intel¬ 
lectual nor Intelligent Nature , but itnfpcakably 
exaltedexalted above all Intellect and Knowledge. 

Soli. 2. 



he produced nothing; for, of the moft perfect | 
caufe, the effect muft be moft perfect, and the | 
moft perfect can be but one; for, of two or] 
more, it is not poffible but that fliould be 
more or left perfect than the reft, otherwife they 
would not be two, but the fame. This reafon 
for our Opinion I rather choofe, than that which 
Au'tcen alledges, founded upon this Principle, 
That from one Caufe, as one, can proceed but 
one Effect- We conclude therefore, that no 
Creature but thisjfirft Mind proceeds immedi¬ 
ately from Ged ; *for, of all other effects iflii- 
ing from this’Mind, and all other fecondCau¬ 
ses, God is only the mediate efficient. This by 
Plato, Hermes , and Zoroafter , is called the] 
Daughter of God, the Mind, Wifdom , Divine 
Reafon , by feme interpreted the Word ; not 
meaning (with our Divines) the Son of God, | 
he not being a Creature, but one Eflence co-equal 
with the Creator. 


Sell. VII. 

T H E ancient Ethnick Theologians, who 
caft Poetical Veils over the Face of 
. their Myfteries, exprefs thefe three Natures by 
other names. Ccelum they call God in himfelf; 
he produced thefirft Mind, Saturn: Saturn ,the 
Soul of the World, Jupiter. Cte/ttm implies 
Priority and Excellence, as in the Firmament, 
the firft Heaven. Saturn fignifies Intellectual 
Nature, wholly imployed in Contemplation ; 
Jupiter A Clive Life, confifting in Moving and 
Governing all febordinate to it. The Properties 
of the two latter agree with their Planets: Sa¬ 
turn makes Men Contemplative, Jupiter Impe¬ 
rious. The Speculative bulled about things 
above them; the praffick beneath them. 

Seed. VIII. 


Seed. V. 

A LL underftandingAgents have in tliemfelves 
the form of that whicl^ they defign to 
effeft: as an Architect hj-tli in his mind a Fi¬ 
gure of the Building he undertakes, which as 
his Pattern he exaflly ftrives to imitate: This 
Platonijls calls the Idea, or Exemplar, believing 
it more perfect than that which is made after 
it: and this manner of Being, Ideal, or Intelli¬ 
gible, the other Material and Senfible.,- So that 
when a Man Builds a Houfe, they affirm there 
are two, one Intellectual in the Wokman’s 
Mind; the other Senfible, which he makes in 
Stone, Wood, or the like; exprefling in that 
Matter the Form he hath conceived : to this 
Dante alludes. 

- None any Work can frame , 

XJnleJs himfelf become the fame. 

Hereupon they fay, tho’ God produced only 
one Creature, yet he produced all, becaufe in 
It he produced the Ideas and Forms of all, and 
that in their moft perfect Being, that is, the Idea, 
for which reafon they call this Mind, the Intel¬ 
ligible World. 

Sell, VI. 

A Fter the pattern of that Mind they affirm 
this Senfible World vvas made, and the. 
Exemplar being the moft perfect of all Created 
things, it muft follow that this Image thereof 
be as perfect as its Nature will bear. And fince 
Animate things are more perfeCt than the Inani¬ 
mate; and of thofe the Rational than the Ir¬ 
rational, we muft grant, this World hath a Soul 
perfeCt above all others. This is the firft Ratio¬ 
nal Soul, which, tho’ Incorporeal, and Im¬ 
material, is deftin’d to the Function of Co¬ 
vering and moving Corporeal Nature: not free 
from the Body as that Mind whence from E- 1 
ternity it was derived, as was the Mind from 
God. Hence Platonijis argue the World is E- 
ternal; its Soul being fuch, and not capable of 
being without a Body, that alfb muft be from 
Eternity; as likewife the Motion of the Hea¬ 
vens, becaufe the Soul cannot be without mov¬ 
ing. 


W Hich three names are promifcuouny ufed 
upon thefe Grounds: In God ive un- 
derftand firft his Excellence, which as Caufe, 
he hath above all his cffeCts; for this lie is 'cal¬ 
led Carltts. Secondly, the production of thofe 
effeffs, which denotes Converfion towards infe- 
riours; in this refpeCt he' is fometimes called 
Jupiter, but with an addition, Optimus, Maxi- 
mus. The firft Angelick Nature hath more 
names, as more diverficy. Every Creature con- 
fifts of Power and AS: the firft, Plato in Phi- 
lebo, calls Infinite: the fecond, finite: all .im¬ 
perfections in the Mind ate by reafon of the 
firft: all perfections, from the latter. Her 0 - 
perations are threefold. About Superiours, the 
Contemplation of God; about the knowledge 
of her felf; about inferiours, the production 
and care of this fenfible World .• thefe three 
proceed from ACt. By- Power Ale defcends to 
make inferiour things; but in cither refpeCt is 
firm within her felf. In the two firft, becaufe 
Con templati ve,fhe is called Saturn: in, the.th'ird, 
Jupiter, a name principally applied to her pow¬ 
er, as that part from whence is derived the ACt 
of Production of things, for the fame reafon is 
the Soul of the World, as ffie contemplates her 
felf or fuperiours, termed Saturn ; as fee is im¬ 
ployed in ordering wordly things, Jupiter: and 
fince the Governmentof the, World -belongs pro¬ 
perly to her; the Contemplation to : the Mind ; 
therefore- is the one abfolutely cfilefjupircr, 
the other Saturn. 

Sell. IX. 

T HIS'World therefore '(as all~6thef~cfea- 
tures) confifteth of a Soul and Body: 
the Body is all that we behold, compounded of 
of the four Elements. Thefe have their caluai 
being in the Heavens, (which confift not oFAJTem, 
as fubluuary things; for then it would follow 
that thefe -inferiour parts were made bel^rje the 
Cceleftjal,' the Elements in themfelves-icing 
finiple, by concourfe caufing fuch things as tire 
compounded of them:) Their former befog from 
the Moon-down to the Earth: Their participate 
and imperfect under the Earth, evident ilfflie 
Fire, Air, 1 and Water, experience daily-' finds 
there’; evinced by natural Philofophers: to which 
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which the ancient Theologians enigmatically al-l 
lude by their four Infernal Rivers, Acberr- r '~ 
cytus , Styx , and Pb/cgcton. 

We may divide the Body of the World into' 
three parts Cceleftial, Mundane, Infernal : 
The Ground why the Poets feign the Kingdom! 
of Saturn to be {hared betwixt his three Sons, 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto: implying only 
the threefold variation of this corporeal World-, 
which as long as it remains under Saturn , that 
is, in its Ideal Intelle&ual being, is on J 
undivided -, and fo more firm and potent 
falling into the hands of his Sons, that is, 
changed to this material Being, and by them) 
divided into three parts, according to the tri¬ 
ple exiftenceof Bodies, is more infirm and lefs 
potent, degenerating from a Spiritual to a Cor¬ 
poreal chare. The firft part, the Heavenly,! 
they attribute to ‘Jupiter ; the laft and loweft 
to Pluto ; the middle to Neptune. And becaufe 
in this Principality is all Generation and Cor¬ 
ruption, the Theologians exprefs it by the O- 
cean, Ebbing or Flowing continually: by Nep¬ 
tune undemanding the Power or Deity that 
prefides over Generation. Yet mult we not 
imagine thefe to be different Souls, diftinftly 
informing thefe three parts.- The World her 


Souls, in one Cup-, and of the fame Elements ; the 
univerfal\ Soul being mojl parfeff, ours leaft: 
whole parts we may obferve by this divifion -. 
Man, the chain that ties the World together, is 
placed in the midft: and as all mediums partici¬ 
pate of their extreams,his parts correfpond with 
the whole Worldthence called Microcofmus. 
In the World is firft Corporeal Nature, eternal 
in the Heavens; Corruptible in the Elements, 
and their Compounds, as Stones, Metals, &c. 
Then Plants. The third degree is ofBeafts. The 
fourth Rational Souls. The'. fifth Angelical 
Minds. Above tliefe is God, tlieit Origine. In 
Man are likewife two Bodies 5 one eternal, the 
Platonifts Vebiculum Ctclcjle , immediatly in¬ 
formed by the Rational Soul.- The other Cor¬ 
ruptible, fiibjeft to fight, confiding of the Ele¬ 
ments : Then the vegetative faculty, by which 
Generated and nourifhed. The third part is 
Senfitive and Motive. The fourth Rational-, by 
the Latine Peripateticks believed the laft and 
moft Noble part of the Soul: Yet, above that 
is the Intelleaual and Angelick ; the moft ex¬ 
cellent part whereof, _ we call the Souls Union, 
immediately joyning it to God, in a manner re- 
fembling him; *asin the other Angels, Beafts, 
and Plants. About thefe Platonifts differ, Pro- 


felf being one, can have but one Soul; which 1 clus and Porphyrins only allow the Rational 
it animates the fubterraneal parts, is called I part tobelmmortal -,Zenocrates and Spcujippus 
’ito- the fublunary Neptune ; the Cceleftial, I the fenfitive alfo; Numcmus and Plotinus the 


Pluto ; the fublunary Nepti, , 

Jupiter. Thus Plato in Pbilebo avers by Jove 
is underjlood a Regal Soul, meaning the princi¬ 
pal part of the World which Governs the other. 
This Opinion, tho’ only my own, I fuppofe is 
more true than the expofitionof the Grecians. 

Sell. X. 

N Ext that of the World, Platonifts affign 
many other Rational Souls, The eight 
Principal are thofe of the Heavenly Spheres -, 
which according to their Opinion exceeded not 
that number =, conlifting of the feven Planets, 
and the Starry Orb. Thefe are the nine Mufes 
of the Poets : Calliope (the Univerfal Soul of 
the World) is firft, the other eight are diftribu- 
ted to their feverl Spheres. 


~\Lato alferts, * That the Author of the World | 
made the Mundane, and all other Rational \ 


whole Soul. 

Sea. XII. v 

Dea’s have their cafual being in God, their 
_ Formal in the firft Mind, their participated in 
the rational Soul. In God they are not,but produ¬ 
ced by him in the Angelick Nature; through 
this communicated to the Soul, by whom illu¬ 
minated, when Ihe reflefts on her intelleaual 
parts, Ihe receives the true forms of things. 
Ideas. Thus differ the Souls of Men from the 
Cceleftial: Thefe in their bodily funQions recede 
not from the Intelleaual, at once Contempla¬ 
ting and Governing, Bodies afeend to them, 
they defcend not. Thofe employed in Corpo¬ 
real Office are deprived of Contemplation, bor- 
1 rowing Science from Senfe, to this wholly en- 
[clined, full of Errors: Their only means of re- 
leafe from this Bondage, is, the amatory life ; 
which by fenfible Beauties, exciting in the Soul 
a remembrance of the Intellectual, raifeth her 
from this terrene life, to the eternal; by the 
flame of Love refined into an Angel. 


The Second PART. 


^He apprehenfive Faculties of the Soul 
are employed about Truth and Fal- 
fliood; aflenting to to one, diflent-1 
, — ing from the other. The firft is af¬ 

firmation, the fecond negation. The defidera- 
rive converfe in good and ill, inclining to this, 1 
declining to that. The firft is Love, the fe- 
c'ond Hate. Love is diftinguifhed by its ob- 
•jeSts ; if of Riches, termed Covetoufnefs ; of 
'Honour, Ambition; of Heavenly things. Piety-,■ 


of equals, friendlhip : thefe we exclude, and 
admit no other fignification, but the defire topof- 
\fefs what in it felf or at leaf in our efteemis 
Yfair: of a different nature from the love of God 
to his Creatures, who comprehending all, can¬ 
not defire or want the Beauty and perfeff ions of 
another: and from that of Friends which mutt 
be reciprocal. We therefore with Plato define 
it, ofifys m nan* The defre of Beauty. Defire 
inclination to real or apparent good. As 
Love 
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there are divers kinds of good, io of deiire. 
Love is a Species of defire. Beauty of good. 
Defire is Natural or Knowing. All creatures 
have a particular perfection by participation of 
the Divine Goodnefs. This is their end, inclu¬ 
ding that degree of Felicity, whereof they are ca¬ 
pable, to which Center they tend. This defire ] 
we call Natural; a great Teftimony of Divine 
Providence, by which they are unwittingly (as 
an Arrow by the Archer) directed to their mark. 
With this all Creatures defire God, as being the 
Original good imprinted, and participating 
every particular. This is in every Nature, as 
more or lels capable; addrefied to ends more 
or lels Noble; yet, is the ultimate end of all 
the lame, to enjoy God, as far as they may 
Thus as the Plalmift, Every thing Worjhips and 
Fraifcth God ; like luppliants, turning and of¬ 
fering tbemfclves up to him , faith T beodoret. 

Sea. It 

T H E other Species of Defire is employed 
only about things known, given by Na¬ 
ture, that to every apprehenfive faculty, there 
might be a defiderative; to embrace what it 
judgeth good, to refulewhat itefteemeth evil; 
in its own nature enclin’d to good .• None ever 
defires to be milerable; but, the apprehenfive 
Vertue many times miltaking Evil for Good, it 
oft falls out that the defiderative (in it felf blind) 
defires Evil. This in lome lenle may be faid vo¬ 
luntary, for none can force it; in another fenle, j 
not voluntary, deceived by the judgment of its | 
Companion. This is Fluid's meaning, when he 
faith, * No Man Sins willingly. 

Sea. -HI. 

I T is the property of every defiderative Vertue,! 

that'he who defires, poflefieth in part the 
thing he defires, in part not .• for, if he were | 
wholly deprived of irs Poflelfion, he would ne¬ 
ver defire it: This is verified two ways. Firft, 
nothing is defired unlefs it be known * and to 
know a thing is in fome part to poflels it. • So A- 
’ rift otic, f The Soul is all., becaufe it knows all. 
And in the Pfalmift God faith, All things are 
mine , I know them. Secondly, there is always 
fome convenience and relemblance betwixt the 
defirer and defired .• Every thing delights and pre- 
ferves it lelf by that, which by natural affinity i 
is moft. conformable to it; ,by its contrary is 
grieved and confumed. Love is not betwixt’ 
things unlike; Repugnance of two oppofite na¬ 
tures is natural hate. Hate is a Repugnance with 
Khowlege. Hence it fpjloweth, that the nature 
of the defired, is in fome'manner in the defirer; 
otherwile there would be no fimilirude betwixt 
themyet imperfeClly ; elfe it were vain for it' 
to leek what it entirely pofTefTeth. 


A S Defire generally follows’ Knowledge, lb 
leveral knowings are annexed to ieve-J 
ral defiling Powers. We diftinguilh the know¬ 
ing into three degrees; Scnfe, Reafon, Intellect; 
attended by three defiderative Vertues, Appetite, 
Election, Will. Appetite is in Bruits, Election 


Men, Will in Angels. The Senfe knows oif- 
ly corporeal things, the Appetite only defires 
luch; the Angclick Intellect is wholly intent on 
Contemplation of Spiritual Conceptions, not 
inclining to Material Things, but when dwelled 
of Matter, and Spiritualiz'd, their Will is only 
fed with intemporal Ipiritual goc-d. Rational 
Nature is the mean betwixt theie Extreams ; 
lometimes defending to Sente, lbmetimes ele¬ 
vated to Intellect; by its own Election comply¬ 
ing with the defires of which Ihe pleafeth. 
Thus it appears, that Corporeal ObieCts are de¬ 
fired, either by Senfual Appetite, of EleCtion of 
Realon inclining to Senfe •. Incorporeal by Ange- 
|lick Will, or, the EleCtion of Realon, elevated 
to Intellectual Height. 

Sea. V. 

T>Eauty in general, is a Harmony refuting 
JD from feveral things proportionably concur¬ 
ring to conftitute a third: In refpeCt of which 
temperament, and mixture of various Natures, 
agreeing in the compoficion of one, every Crea¬ 
ture is fair; and in this lenle no fimple Being 
is. Beautiful, not God himlelf; this Beauty be¬ 
gins after him, arifing from contrariety, with- 
—- which is no compofition; it being the uni- 
of contraries, a -friendly enmity, a difu- 
greeing concord; whence Empedocles makes 
difeord and concord the Principles of all things; 
by the firft, underftanding* the variety of the Na¬ 
tures compounding;. by the feond, their Union: 
adding, that in God only there is no dilcoid. 
He not being the Union of leveral Natures; 
but, a pure uncompounded Unity. In theie 
compofitions the Union necefiarily predominates 
over the contrariety, otherwile the Fabrick 
would be diffolved. Thus in the Fictions of the 
Poets, Venus loves Mars : This Beauty, canno.t 
fubfift without contrariety; -Ihe curbs and mode¬ 
rates him, this temperament allays the ftrife be¬ 
twixt theie contraries. And in Aftrology, Ve¬ 
nus is placed next to Mars, to check his deftru- 
Clive influence ; as Jupiter next Saturn , to a- 
bate his Malignancy. If Alars were always 
fubjeCf to Venus (the contrariety of-Principles 
to their due temper) nothing would ever bedil- 
Iblved. 

Sea. VI. 


with Harmony; -whence God is'laid t_ 
have framed the World-with mufical 'Harmo¬ 
nious temperament. But harmony. propAiy. im¬ 
plies .a-melodious' agreement of vbices; and 
Beauty in a ftriU-aceeption relates ' to a propor¬ 
tionable-concord in-vifible things, ,as :Hafmony 
in audible. The defire of this Beauty is Love ; 
arifing only from one 7 knowing -faculty:, the 
Sight; and-that ga \&Flotinus, fEntre'ad 3. lib. 
•5 occafion to derive Love , from t&nti 

Sight. Here the Platon’ift may objeft; If Love 
be. only of vifible things, how cdiVit be applied 
to Jdeas , invifible Natures? We. anlyVer, fight 
is ^twofold. Corporeal and Spiritual; 1 'the firft 
isi that of fenle, the other the litelleHual facul¬ 
ty) -•by which we agree-with Angels; this Pla- 
tonifts call Sight, the Corporeal being only art 
j Image of this. So Ariflotle, Intelletl is that to 
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the Soul which Jight is to the Body. Hence \s Mi¬ 
nerva (Wilclom) by Homer called 
Bright-ey’d. With this fight Mofcs , St .Paul, 
and, other Saints, beheld the dace of God ; 
this Divines call Intellectual, intuitive cogniti¬ 
on, the Beatifical vifion, the Reward of the Righ¬ 
teous. 


Self. VII. 

A S Sight, fo Beauty (its ObjeCl) is twofold 
the two Venus 's Celebrated by Plato, 
[ Sympof] and our Poet) Senfible, called Vul¬ 
gar Venus. Intellectual in lde,is (which are the 
Object of the Intellect, as colour ol fight) na¬ 
med Celeftial Venus. Love alio is twofold, 
Vulgar and Celeftial ; for as Plato faith * There 
muft ncccffarily be as many Lovers as Venus’s. 

Sell. VIII. 


the Ideal Beauty, though imperfectly, is infilled 
into the Angelick Mind ; Venus yet as a Child, 
not grown to Perfection. All the Gods affemblcd 
at this Eeajlyhzt- is,tlieir Ideas , (as by Saturn we 
underhand both the Planet and his Idea) an ex- 
prelfiou borrowed from Parmenides. Thefe Gods 
then are thole Ideas that precede Venus (file is 
the Beauty and Grace refulting from their va¬ 
riety.) Invited to. a Banquet of Ne'flar and Ambro- 
fia: thole whom God Fealts with Nctfar and 
Ambrofia are Eternal Beings, the reft not; Thefe 
Idea’s of the Angelick Mind are the firft Eternals; 
Fonts was drunk with Nc8ar ,this Ideal affluene 
fill’d with Eternity ; other Idea’s were not ad¬ 
mitted to the Feaft,nor indued with Immortality. 

' Orpheus up6n the fame grounds laith. Love 
was born before all other Gods, in the bolom of 
Chaos ; Beqaufe Nature full of indiftinCt imper¬ 
fect forms (the Mind replenifhed with confufed' 
Idea’s) defires their perfection. 


V Enus then is Beauty, whereof Love is ge¬ 
nerated: properly his Mother, becaule 
Beauty is the caufe of Love, not as productive 
Principle of this ACt, to Love, but as its ob¬ 
ject : the Soul being the efficient caufe of it as 
6f all his ACts; Beauty the material: for in Phy- 
lofophy the efficient is aflimilqted to the Father, 
the material to the Mother. ' 

Se3. ' IX- 

C Eleftial Love is an Intellectual defire of lde- 
at Beauty: Ideas , (as we laid before) 
are the Patterns .of things in God, as in their 
Fountain; in the Angelick Mind, Ellentiat; in 
the Soul by participation, which with the Sub- 
Itance partakes of the Ideas and Beauty of. the 
firft Mind. Hence it follows, that Love of Ce¬ 
leftial Beauty in the Soul, is not Celeftial Love 
perfectly, but the neareft Image of it. Its trueft 
being is with the defire of Ideal Beauty in the 
firlt Mind, which God immediately adorns with 
Ideas. 

. ‘ " Sell. X. 

Ove (faith Plato) was begot on Pc nut, by 
Fonts (the Son of Metis) in Jupiter’s 
Orchard, being drunk with NeCtar, when the 
Gods met to celebrate Venus ’s Birth. Nature in 
it felf inform, when it receives form from God 
is the Angelick Mind ; this form is Ideas, the 
firft Beauty; which in this defeent from their 
Divine;F6untain, mixing with a different nature, 
become* imperfect. The firft Mind, by its opa- 
couliiels 1 eclipfing their lullre, delires, that 
Beauty which they have loll;. this defire is love; 
begot when Fonts the affluence;of Ideas mixed 
with Ptenia the indigence of that inform .nature 
we termed Jupiter ( 1. 8.) In whofe Garden 
the Ideas-die Planted, with.thofe the firlt Mind 
adorned, was by the Antienrs named P aradtfe ; 
to which contemplative life and eternal felicity 
Zoroajlres inviting us, laith. Seek, feek Fartt- 
Aife : OurDivines transfer it to the Caelum Em- 
fyrceutn, tire .feat of the happy Souls, whofe 
bleffednels confifts in contemplation and perfecti¬ 
on of the Intellect,, according to Plato, This 
Love begot on Venus’s Birth-day , that is, when 


Se8. XI. • 

T H E Angelick Mind defires to make thefe 
Idea’s perfect; which can only be done by 
means oppofite to the caufes of their imperfe¬ 
ction, thele are Recelfion from their Principle, 
and mixtion with a contrary Nature .- Their Re¬ 
medy, Separation from the unlike Nature, and 
return and conjunction (as far as poilible) 
with God. Love, the defire of this Beauty, 
excites the Mind to Converfion and re union 
with him. Every thing is more' perfect as 
nearer its Principle-, This is the' firlt Circle. 
The Angelick Mind, proceeding from the U- 
nion of God, by Revolution of intrinfecal 
Knowledge returneth to him. Which with 
the Antients is Venus adulta, grown to perfe¬ 
ction. Every Nature that may have this con- 
verfion, is a Circle 5 fuch alone are the InteL- 
leCt and Rational, and therefore only capable 
of Felicity, the obtaining their firft Principle, 
their ultimate end and higheft good. .This is 
peculiar to Immortal Subltarices, for the Ma¬ 
terial (as both FlatoniJIs and Feripntetieks 
grant ) have not this reflection upon themfelvfcs, 
or their Principle. Thefe, (the Angelick Mind 
and Rational Soul) are the two intelligible 
Circles ; anlwerable to which in the Corporeal 
World are two more ; the tenth Heaven 
immovable Image of the firft Circle; the 
Celeftial Bodies, that are'moveable. Image 
of the fecond .• The firft Plato mentions not, 
as wholly different and irreprefentable by cor¬ 
poreal. Nature : Of the fecond in Timteo he 
faith. That all the Circles of this vifible Hea¬ 
ven (by him diftinguilhed inco the fixed Sphere 
and leveii 'Planets,) reprejent as many Circles 
in the Rational Soul. 1 ■ 

Some attribute the name of Circle to God ; 
by the ancient Theologifts called Ccelus ; being 
a Sphere which comprehends all; as the utmoit 
Heaven includes the World. 

In one refpefit this agrees with God, in ano¬ 
ther not; the property of beginning from a 
point and returning to it, is repugnant to him; 
who hath r.o beginning, but is himfelf that 
indivifible. point from which all Circles begin, 
and to which they return: And in this fenle 
it is likwile inconfiftent with material things, 
* thev 
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they have a beginning, but cannot return 

In many other Properties it agrees with 
God ; He is the moft perfect of fieings; this 
of Figures; neither admit addition: The laft 
Sphere is the place of all Bodies, God of all 
Spirits: the Soul flay Platonifts) is not in the i 
Body, but the Body is in the Soul, • the Soul in 
the Mind, the Mind in God, the utmoft place; 
who is therefore named by the Cabalifts. dTpD 1 


T H E three Graces are Handmaids to Venus 
Thalia , Euphrqfyne , Ag/aia ; Viridity, 
Gladnefs, Splendour; properties attending Ideal 
Beauty. Thalia , is the permanence of every 
thing in its entire being-, thus is Youth called 
green, Man being then in his perfect Ita'te; 
which decays as his years encreafe, - into his laft 
dilfolution. Venus, is proportion, uniting all 
things. Viridity,, the duration of it; In the 
Ideal World, where is the firft Venus , is alio 
the firft Viridity -, for' no Intelligible Nature re¬ 
cedes from its Being by grovvijig old. It com¬ 
municates this Property to fenfible'things as fir 
as they are capable of this Fcwrx, that is, as 
long as. their due proportion continues. The 
two other properties of Ideal Beauty are Illu- 
ftration of the Intellect, Aglaia, Repletion ol 
the Will with defire and joy, Euphrojyne. 

Of the Graces one is painted looking to 
ward us 5 The continuation of our being is 
no reflex aCt. The other two with their Faces 
from us* feeming to return the operations of 
• the Intellect and yVill are reflexive; What conies 
from G'odto us, returns from us to God. 


V Enus is fa.id to be born of the Sea ; Mat¬ 
ter, the Inform Nature whereof every 
Creature is compounded, is feprefented by Wa¬ 
ter, continually- flowing, eafily receptable of 
any Form. ' This being firft in the Angelick' 
Mind,rAiigels are many times expreft by Wa¬ 
ter, as in the Pfilms, The Waters above the Hea¬ 
vens praife God continually, fo Interpreted by 
Origenf and fome Platonijis expound the O- 
cean (ftiled by Homer Father of Gods and Men) 
this Angelick Mind, Principle and Fountain of- 
all other Creatures 5 Gemijiius ,. Neptune ; as! 
Commander-of all Waters, of ail Minds, An-' 
gelical and Humane. This is that liying Foun- 
tain, whereof he that drinketh (hall never 
thirft: Thefe • are the Waters whereon (David- 
faith ) God hath founded the World. 


P Orus (the Affluence of Ideas proceeding 
from God) is ftiled by Plato the Son of 
Metis (Counfel,) in Imitation of the Scrip¬ 
ture : whence our Saviour by Dionyfus Areo¬ 
pagus is termed the Angel of Counlel, that is,' 
the Meflenger of God the Father; lb Avicen calls 
the firft. Caufi conciliative, the Mind not ha-1 
ving Ideas from it felf but from God, by whole 
Counfel -fhe receiverh Knowledge and Art to 
fiame this vifibl'e World. ■ ] 


1—/ Oldefl of the Gods ; They, as all other 
things, have a two-fold Being, Ideal and Na-' 
rural. The firft God in his natural Being was 
Love, who dilpenc’d theirs to all the relt; the 
laft in his Ideal. Love was bom in the Dcft 
cent of the Ideas into the Angelick Mind,which 
could not be perfed till they, its Elfence, were 
made fo, by Love’s Converfion to God. The An¬ 
gelick Mind owing its Natural Being to Love, 
the other Gods who fucceeded this Mind, ne- 
ceflarily are younger than He in their natural 
Being, though they precede him in their Ideal, 
as not born till rhele Ideas, though imperfectly, 
were joyned to'the informed Nature. 


T H E Kingdom of NecejTtty is faid to be Fl 
before that of Dove. Every Creature con- 
lilts of two Natures, Material, the imperfeCt, 
(which we here underftand by Necefiity) and 
Formal theoccafion of Perfection. That where¬ 
of it molt partakes is laid to be predominant, 
and.the Creature to be lubjeCt to it. Hence is 
Necefiity (Matter) fuppoied to Keign when 
the Idea's were ImperfeCt, and all Imperfections 
to happen during that time.- all Perfections af¬ 
ter Love began his Reign; for, when the Mind 
was by him Converted to God ; that which be¬ 
fore was imperfeCt in her, was perfected. 


t Y TEnus is Jaid to commend Fare. The Order r 

V and Concatenation of Caufes.and Eft 
feCts in this fenfible World, called Fate, depends 
on the Order of the Intelligible World, Piovi- 
dence. Hence Platonifts place Providence (the 
ordering of Ideas) in the firft Mind,' depending 
upon God, its ultimate end, to which it leads 
all otlier-things. Thus Venus 3 being the Order 
of thole Ideas, whereon Fate, the World’s Or¬ 
der, depends, Commands it. 

Fate is Divided into three parts, Clothe, La- 
chefs, and Atropos: That which is one in 
Providence, indivifible- in Erernity, when it 
comes into Time and Fate,' is divifible into Paft, 
Prefent, and Future. Others apply Atropos 
to the fixed Sphere, Clot ho, to the leven Planets, 
Dnthefs to lublunaiy things. 

Temporal Corporeal things only are fu-bicCled 
to Fate; fhe Rational Soul being Incorporeal, 
predominates over it; but is fubjeefed to Provi¬ 
dence, to ferve which is true Liberty, by 
whom the Will (obeying its Laws) is led to 
the Acquifition of her defired end. And as of¬ 
ten as fhe endeavous to loole her felf from this 
Servitude, of Free, file becomes a Servant and 
•Slave to Fate, of whom before file wak the Mi- 
ftreis: ■ To deviate from the Laws of Plbvidenc, 
is, ro forfike Reafon to follow Senle and 
Irrational Appetite, which being Corporeal, are 
under Face; he that ferves thefe, is much more 
a Servant than thole he'ferves. 
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Self. XVIII. 

A S from God Ideas defeend into the Ange¬ 
lica Mind, by which the Love of Intel¬ 
lectual Beauty is begot in her, called Divine 
Love ; lo the fame Ideas defeend from the 
Angelick Mind into the Rational Soul, lb much 
the more imperfect in her, as (he wants of An¬ 
gelical Perfection': From thefe Springs Humane 
Love. Tlato difeourfeth of the firft, Plotinus 
of the latter .- who by the fame Argument,] 
whereby he proves Ideas not Accidental but 
Subftantial in the Angelick mind, evinceth like- 
wife the fpecifical Reafons, the Ideas in the' 
Soul to be fubftantial, terming the Soul Venus, 
as having a fpecious IpendidLove, in refpeCl of 
thefe fplecifical Reafons- 

Sell. XIX. 

TLllgar Love is the Appetite of fenfible 
V Beauty through corporeal fight. Thecaufe 
of this Beauty is the vifible Heaven by its mo¬ 
ving power. As our Motive Faculty confillsin 
Mufeles and Nerves (the Inttruments of its O- 
peration,) fo the Motive Faculty of Heaven is 
fitted with a Body proper for Circular Sempi¬ 
ternal Motion: Through which Body the Soul 
_(as a Painter with his Pencil) changeth this 
inferiour Matter into various Forms. Thus] 
vulgar Venus ( the Beauty of material Forms) 
hath her cafual being from the moving power 
of the Heavens, her formal from colour, en. 
lightned by the vifible Sun, as Ideas by the in- 
vifible; her participate in the Figure and juft 
order of parts communicated to fight by medi-, 
ation of Light and Colour, by whole intereft 
only it procures Love. . 

Sell. XX. 

A S when the Ideas defeend into the Mind, 
there arifeth a defire of enjoying that 
from whence this Ideal Beauty comes * fo when 
the fpecies of fefifible Beauty flow into the Eye, 
there fprings a twfold Appetite of Union with 
that, whence this Beauty is derived .-' one 
Senfual, the other Rational * the Principles of 
Beftial and Humane Love. If we follow Senfe,| 
we judge the Body wherein we behold this 
Beauty, to be its Fountain whence proceeds a 
defire of Coition, the mot intimate union with ] 
it: This is the Love of irrational Creatures. 
But Reafon knows, that the Body is fo far from 
being-its. Original, that it is DeftruCHve to it,] 
and the more it is fevered from the Body, the 
more it enjoys 'its own Nature and Dignity 
we mull not fix with the Species of Senfe in thi 
Body, but refine that Species- from alL Reliques 
of Corporeal Infection. 

And becaufe Man may be underftood by the 
’Rational Soul, either confidered apart, or in 
its union to the Body ; in; the firft fenfe. Hu¬ 
mane Love is the Image of. the Celeftial; in 
the fecond, defire of fenfible -Beauty ; this be¬ 
ing by the Soul abfiraCted from Matter, and j 
(as much as its Nature, will allow) made In¬ 
tellectual. The greater part of Men reach no 
higher than this; others more perfeCt, remem-1 


bring that more perfeCt Beauty which the SouL 
(before immers’d in the Body) beheld, are in¬ 
flamed with an incredible defire of reviewing it, 
purfuit whereof, they feparate themfelves 
as much as poffible from the Body, of which 
the Soul (returning to its firft Dignity) becomes 
abfblute Miftrefs. This is the Image of Cele¬ 
ftial Love, by which Man arifeth from one Per¬ 
fection to another, till his Soul (wholly united 
to the Intellect) is made an Angel. Purged from 
material drofs, and transformed into ipiritual 
flame by this Divine Power, he mounts up to 
the Intelligible Heaven, and happily reils in his 
Fathers Bofom. 

Sell. XXI. 

T TUlgar Love is only in Souls immerft in 
' V matter, and overcome by it, or at lealf 
hindred by perturbations and paffions. Angelic 
Love is'in the Intellect, Eternal as it. Yet but 
•inferr’d, the greater part turning from the In¬ 
tellect to fenfible things, and corporeal cares. 
But fo perfect ate thefe Celeftial Souls, that 
they can .difeharge both'Functions, Rule the 
Body, yet not be taken off from Contemplati¬ 
on of Superiors: Thefe the Poets fignifie by 
Janus with two Faces, one looking forward 
upon Senfible things, the other on Intelligi¬ 
ble : lefs perfeCt Souls have but one face, and 
when theyturn that " to the" Body, cannot fee 
the IntelleO:, being deprived of their Contem¬ 
plation: when to the Intellect, cannot fee the 
Body, negleCtiiig the care thereof Hence 
thofe Souls that muft forfake the Intellect, to 
apply themfelves to Corporeal Government, 
are by Divine Erovidence confined to caduque^ 
Corruptible Bodies, fooled from which, they 
may in a fhort time, if they fail not themfelves, 
rn to their Intellectual felicity. Other Souls 
hindred from Speculation, are tied to Eter¬ 
nal Incorruptible Bodies. • •■■ ■ • 

Celeftial Souls they (defigned by Janus, as 
the Principles of Time,, Motion .intervening) 
behold the Ideal Beauty in the Intellect,, to love 
it perpetually; and inferiour, fenfible things, 
not to defire their Beauty '-, but to communicate 
this other to them. Our Souls before united 
the Body, are in like manner double-faced 
but, are then as it were, cleft afunder, retain¬ 
ing but one which as they turn to .either ob¬ 
ject, SenlUitl or Intellectual, is deprived of the 
other. 

Thus is vulger Love inconfiftent with the Ce¬ 
leftial ; and many Ravifhed at the fight of In¬ 
tellectual Beauty, become blind to fenfible; 
imply’d by Callimachus, Hymn 5. in the Fa¬ 
ble of Tyreftas, who viewing Pallas naked, loft 
his fight; yet by her Was made a Prophet, do¬ 
ling the Eyes of his Body, (he opened thofe of 
his Mind, by which he beheld both the prefent 
and future. The Ghofi of Achilles which infpi- 
red Homer with all Intellectual Contemplations 
in Poetry, deprived him of corporeal fight. 

Though Celeftial Love liveth eternally in 
the Intellect of every Soul; yet only thofe few 
make ufe of it, who declining the care of the 
Body; can with St. Paul fay. Whether in the 
Body, or out oj the Body, they knoca nor. To which 
ftate a Man fometimes arrives; but. continues 
there but a while, as we fee in Ecclrjiajies. 

Sell. 
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Self. XXII. ; 

T Hus in our Sciul ( naturally indifferent to 
Senfible or Intelligible Beauty,) there may 
be three Loves ; one in the IritelleQ:, Angelical; 
the fecond Humane ; The third Senlual: The 
two latter are converfant about the fame .ob- 
je£t, Coporeal Beauty.; the fenlual fixeth its 
Intention wholly in it; the Humane feparates 
it from Matter. The greater part of Man¬ 
kind go no Further than thefe two =, but they 
whole underliandings are purified by Philofo- 
phy, knowing Senfible Beauty to be but the 
Image of another more perietl, leave it, and 
delire to fee the Celeftial, of which they have 
already a Taft in their Remembrance, if-they 
perfevere in this Mental Elevation, they finally 
obtain it: and recover that which though in 
them from, the beginning, yet they were not len- 
fible of, being directed by other Objefts. 

The Sonnet. 


L Ovc, (whdfe Hand guides my Heart’s ftrill 
Reins, , 

Nor, tbo’ be Govern it, difdains 
To feed the Fire with pious care 
Which fir ft bimfe/f enkindled there.) 

Commands my backward Soul to tell 
What Flames within her Bofom dwell j 
Fear would perfuoade her to decline 
The Charge of fuch a high Dcfign ■ 

But all her weak RcluHance fails, 

’Gainjf greater Force no Force avails. 

Love to advance her Flight will lend 
Thofe Wings by which he did defeend 
Into my Heart , where he to reft. 

For ever , long Jince built his Neft: 

I, what from thence lie dill ales, write , 

And Draw him thus by his own Light. 

. II. 

L Ove, flowing from the Sacred Spring 
■ Of uncreated good, I ftng : 

When Born -, how Heaven h'c moves ; the Soul 
Informs ; and doth the World coni mil ; 

How clojely lurking in the heart, 

With his /harp Weapons fubtle art 
From heavy Earth he Man unties, 

Enforcing him to reach the Skies. 

How kindled, how he flames, how burns ; 

By what Laws guided now he turns 
To Heaven, now to the Earth defee/ids 
How rejis ’twixt both, to neither bends. 

Apollo, Thee I Invocate, 

Bowing beneath fo great a weight. 

Love, Guide me'{trough this dark dcjlgn', 

And imp my Jhorter wings with thine. 

III. 

W Hen from true Heaven the Sacred Sun 
Into th’ Angelick Mind did run. 

And with enliven’d Leaves adorn, . 


Beftowing Form on his firjt-b 
Inflaming by innate de/ires. 

She to her cMefeft good ajpires ; 
By which Rcverflon her ricbBreft 
With various Figures is impreff 


And by this Love exalted turns 
Into the Sun, for whom /he burns, 

1 his flame , rais’d try the. 'Light that Anna 
From Heaven, into th’ Angelick Mind, 

Is Eldeft Love’s Religious Ray, 

By Wealth and Want begot that Day, ' • 

When Hcav’n brought jortb ihc-Q/teen, whefe 
Hand jj. 

The Cyprian Scepter doth Command\ 

IV. 

T his Born in Amorous Cypris Arms, ' ■ 
The Sun of her. bright. Beauty warms. 
From this cur firfl defire accrues, \ 

Which in new Fetters.caught, purfttes 
The honourble path that, guides 
Where our Eternal good refides. 

By this the Fire, through tehofe ftir. Beams 
Life from above to Mankind ft reams. 

Is kin died-in oar hearts/ which glow 
Dying, yet dying greater grow ; 

By this tV Immortal Fountain flows,- 
Which all Heaven forms below, beftovis 5 
By this defeends that jbower of Light 
Which upwards doth our minds invite ; 

By this ah’ Eternal-Sun injfircs. 

And Souls with Sacred luftre fires. 

V. 

A S God doth to the Mittd difpcnce 
Its Being, Life, Intelligence , 

So doth the Mind the Soul acquaint 
How t’ Underftand, to Move, to Paint 
She thus prepar’d, the-Sun that /Junes 
In the Eternal Breafts dejigns, 

A nd here what /he includes dijfufes , 

Ea citing every thing that ttftes 
Motion and Sertfe ( beneath her State ) !’ j 

To Live, to Knots, to Operate. ; : 

In/criour Venus hence took Birth ; . 

Who/htnes in Heaven, but lives on Earth,' 
And o’er the World her /hadow fpreads ; 

The Elder in the Sun’s Glqfs reads 
Her Pace, through the confufed skreen 
Of a dark /hade obfeurely feen ; 

She Luftre from the Sun receives. 

And to the Other Luftre gives ; 

Celeftial Love on this depends , 

The Lounger, vulgar Love attends. 


TTfOnn’d by th’ Eternal Look of God. 

JL From the Sun’s moft fublime abode. 
The Soul defeends into Man’s Heart, 
Imprinting there with wondrous Art 
What worth /he borrow’d of her Star, 
And brought iis her Celeftial Carr 
As well as Humane Matter yields. 

She thus her Curious Alanficn Builds -, 
let all thofe Flames from the Divine 
lmpre/fion differently declitie-. 

The Sun, who’s Figur'd here, his Beams 
Into another’s Bofom (Ireams ; 

In whofe agreeing Soul he Jlays, 

And Gilds it with bis Virtuous Rays, 

The Heart in which AfteSion bred. 

Is tints by pleafing Error fed. ■ 

C e‘ 2- HI. 
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T He heart where pleafing 'Error reigns , 
This Objetl as . he;- Child maintains, 
By'tfie’ fair-Light that in her Jh'mes 
(A rare Ctdcflial Gift,) refines ;>j, 

And by degrees' at left doth bring , 

To her firfl fplendours facred fpring : 
i Tom this Divine Look,- one Sun paffes 
Through three refulgent Burning-g/ajfes , 
Kindling, all Beauty, which the Spirit j • 
J7v ZWy,. and the Mind inherit. 

The rich Spoils, byth' 'Eye. fir ft caught. 
Are to the,Souls next Handmaid brought , 
Who there refides-. She to the Breafl- 
Sends them reform'd j -but,.not exfirefs’d: 
The hearfAfrom Matter Beauty takes, 

Of many one Conception makes ; '■ ■ 

And what were meant by . Nature’s Laws , 
Diftintf, She in one Fitlure draws. • 

' VIII. 

T He heart by Love allur’d to fee 
Within her felf- her Progeny ; 


This, like the Sun’s refleOing Rays 
Upon the Waters face, furveys 
Tet foijte Divine, though Clouded Light 
Seems here to twinkle, and invite 
. The Pious Soul., a Beauty more . 

■ Sublime, and pcrfelito adore. 

Who fees no longer his dim Jhade 
Upon the Earth’s vaft Globe difplay’d, 
But.certain Lufire, of the true' 

Surds truefi Image now in view. 

The Soul thus entring in the Mind, 
There fitch uncertainty doth find. 

That J1;e. to clearer Light applies 
Her aims, and.near-the fir ft Sun flies 
; She by bis Splendour Beauteous grows. 
By Loving whom., all Beauty flows 
Upon the Mind, Soul, World, and All 
Iticjuded in this fpacius Ball. 

IX. 


Ut hold\ Love, flops the forward Courfe 
That me beyond my fcope would force. 
Great Power ! if any Soul appears 
■Who not alone the blqffoms wears. 

But of the rich fruit is pejfefl. 

Lend him thy Light, deny the reft. 


The Third Part- 


T O treat of both Loves belongs to 
different Sciences s Vulgar Love to 
Natural or Moral -Pliilofophy j Di¬ 
vine, to Theology or Meta phy licks. 
Solomon difeourfeth. excellently of the firft in 
Ecclcfiuifles, as a Natural: Ehilofopber- ; > in his I 
Proverbs as a Moral: Of the lecond in his Can¬ 
ticles, efteemed the moft ■ Divine of all the 
Songs in Scripture. 

Stanza. I. 

The chief Order Eftablifihed by Divine Wif- 
dom in created things, is, that every inferiour 
Nature be immediatly Governed by the Supe¬ 
rior 5 whom whilft it obeys, it is guarded 
from all ill, and led without any obftruCtion 
to its determinate Felicity.5 blit, if through too 
much AffeCtion to its own Liberty, and defire 
to prefer the Licentious Life before the profita¬ 
ble, it Rebel from the Superior Nature, it falls 
into a double inconvenience. Firft, like a Ship, 
given over by the Pilot, it lights lbmetimes on 
one Rock, fometimes on another, without 
hope of reaching rhe Port. Secondly, it loleth 
the Command it had over the Natures fubjeft- 
ed to it, as it hath, deprived its Superior of 
his. Irrational Nature is Ruled by another, 
unfit for its ImperfeCtion to Rule any. God 
by his ineffable Excellence provides for every 
thing, himlelf needs not the Providence of 
any other: Betwixt the two 


and Bruits, are Angels and Rational Souls, Go¬ 
verning others, and Governed by others. The 
firft Hierarchy of Angels immediately illumi¬ 
nated by God, enlighten the next under them ; 
the laft (by Platonifts termed Damons, by the 
Hebrews ES 1 ®’.' as Guardians of Men ), are 
fet- over us as we over. Irrationals. So PJal. 8. 
Whilft the Angels continued fubjeCt to the 
Divine Power, they retained, their Authority 
over other Creatures ; .but when Lucifer and 
his Companions through inordinate love of his 
own Excellence, afpired to be equal with God, 
and to be conlerved, as He, by- their own 
ftrength, they fell from Glory to extream Mi¬ 
sery ; and when they loft the Priviledge they 
had over others, feeing us freed from their 
Empire, envioufly .every hour infidiate our 
Good. The fame Order is in the lefler World, 
our Soul.- the inferiour Faculties are directed 
by the Superiour, whom following they err 
not. The imaginative corrects the jniftakes of 
outward Senfe $ Reafori is illuminated by the 
Intellect, nor do we at any time mifearry, 
but when the Imaginative will not 'give Credit 
to Reafon, orReafbn confident of jt felf, re¬ 
fills the Intellect. In the defiderative the Ap¬ 
petite is Governed by the Rational, the Ratio¬ 
nal by the Intellectual, which our Poet implies, 
laying. 
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wbofe Hand guides ivy Heart’s JtriQ 
’Reins.'} - •' 


The CognofcitiVe Powers are feared in the 
Head, the Defiderative in the Heart : In every | 
welL ordered Soul, the‘'Appetite is Governed 
by Intellectual Love; implied by theMetaphor 
of Reins, borrowed from Plato in his Ph.t- 
dnts. 

[Love to advance my flight, will lend 

The Wings ly which he did afccnd 

Into my heart -] 

When any Superiour Vertue is laid to defccnd, 
we imply not, that it leaves its ownheigth to 
come down to us, but draws us up to it felf; 
its descending to us, is our afcending to it; 
otherwife fuch conjunction would be the imper¬ 
fection of the Vertue, not the perfection of him 
who receives it. 

II. 

[ Love flowing from the Sacred Spring 

Of ttncrcatcd goo d — . —J 

From the Fountain of Divine Goodnefs in-1 
to our Souls, in which that influx is termi-l 
nated." 

[ When Born. 8tc.] 


- [the Sacred Sun -j ' 

The light of Ideas ftreaming from Godi 
L- enlivened Leaves ■■ ' -] 

. The Metaphor of Leaves relates : to- the .Or¬ 
chard of Jupiter, where thefe Ideas were plan¬ 
ted, 2. 10. Enlivened, as having in them (elves., 
the principle of their operation, IntelleCtion 
the noblelt life, as the Pialmift, Give me un- 
derjianding , arid I flrall live. ..So the Caba/ifi 
to the fecond Scphira , which is Wt/doni, attri¬ 
butes the name of Life. 

jj- adorn bejiowing form -] 

To Adorn denotes no more- than .accidental 
perfection, but Ideas are the fubftahee of' the 
Mind, and therefore, he adds, beftpimng form ; 
which though they come to her from without. 
Are receives not as accidents, but as her firft in- 
trinfecal a Cl: Which our Author implies, term¬ 
ing her feflrcs innate. ' ., . . ; 

{And by this Love exalted turns 
. Into the Sun, for whom Jhc burns.} 


{ - how Heaven he moves, the Soul 

Informs, arid doth the World controul'.} 

OF thefe three properties, Love is not the] 
efficient: God produceth the Ideas in the’ An- 
gelick Mind, the Mind illuftrates the Soul 
with Ideal Beauty ; Heaven is moved by its 
proper Soul : ' But, without Love, thefe PrirP 
ciples do not operate: He is the caufe of the 
Mind’s converfion to God, and of the Soul’s to 
the Mind ; without which, tlfe Ideas would 
not defccnd into the one, nor the Specifick 
Keatons into the other: the Soul not illumi¬ 
nated by thefe, could not elicite this fenfible 
form out of Matter, by the motion of Hea- 


III. 

When the firft emanation from God (the 
plenty of Ideas ) defcended into the Angelick 
Mind, fhe, defiring their perfection, reverts 
to God, obtaining of him what fhe covets ; 
which the more fully (Ire- poffefleth, the more 
fervently fhe loves. This defire, (Celeftial 
LoveJ born of the obfeure Mind and Ideas 
is explained in this Stanza : 

[—true Heaven—} 

God who includes all created beings, as 
Heaven all fenfible, lib. 2. SeCt. Only Spiri¬ 
tual things, according to Platonijls, are true 


[- Wealth and Want - } 

Porus and Penia, 2. 1 o. 

IV. 

.f Celel 

[j —In new Fetters caught—} 

The Soul being oppreft by the Body, Iter de-- 
fire of Intellectual Beauty fleeps-, but awake¬ 
ned by Love, is by the fenfible Beauty of the ) 
Body, led at laftto their Fountain, God. 

• £- which glow 

Hying, yet glowing greater grow.} 

Motion and Operation are the figns of Life, 
their privation of Death : in him who applies 
[himfelf to the Intellectual part, the rational 
and the fenfitive fail; by the Rational he is 
Man, by the Intellectual Communicates with 
AngelsAs Man he dies, revived an Angel. 
Thus the Heart dies in the flames of Intellectual 
Love ; yet confumes not, but by this death 
\ grows greater , receives a new and more fub- 
lime Life. See in Plato the Fables of Alccfles 
and Orpheus. 


l Defeription of Senfible 


This Stanza 
Beauty. 

£ Ihe elder in the Surfs glafs reads 
tier face, through the confufed Jcrecn 
Of a dark Jhade obfcurc/y fiend] 

Senfible Light is the aft and efficacy of Cor¬ 
poreal ; Spiritual Light of Intelligible Beauty. 
Ideas in their defcent into the inform Ange-’ 
lick Mind, were as Colours and Figures in 
the Night. ; As he who by Moonlight leeth Lome 
fair Object, defires to view and enjoy .it (pore 
fully in the day fo the Mind, weakly behold -1 
ing in her felf the Ideal Beauty dim and opa- 
cous( which ourAuthor calls the Screen of a dark 
Jhade) by reafon of the Night of her' Imper -1 
fe&ion, turns like the Moon ) to the Eternal 
Sun, to perfeEf her Beauty by. him to whom 
addrefling her felf, fhe becomes Intelligible 
Light clearing tlie Beauty of Celeffial Venus} 
and. rendring it vifible to the eye of the .firft 
Mind. 1 

In Senfible Beauty wet confjder firft the ,Ob- 
je£l in it lelfj the fame at Midnight as at ftbon': 
"Secondly, the light, in a manner the Soui 
thereof: the Author fuppofeth, that as the 
firft part of the Senfible Beauty (Corporeal 
Forms) proceeds front the firft part of Intelle¬ 
ctual Beauty ( Ideal forms) fo fenfible light 
flows from the Intelligence, defeending upon 
Ideas. 

vi, vii, viif. 

Corporeal Beauty implies, firft, the materi-; 
al difpofition of the Body, confiding of Quan 
tity in the proportion and dittance of parts, of 
Quality in Figure and Colour .• Secondly; a! 
.certain quality Vvhich cannot be exprelt by! 
any term better, than Gracefulnels, fliining in 
all that is fait: This is properly Venus, Beau- ! 
ty, which kindles the Fire of Love in Man- \ 
kind: They who affirm it refults from the dif- j 
pofition of the Body, the Sight, Figure, and 
Colour of Features, are eafily confuted by ex¬ 
perience. We fde many Ferfons F.xaft and 
unaccuftomable in every part, deftitute of this 
Grace and Comelinels ; others lels perfefl in 
thofe particlar Conditions, excellently graceful 
and comely Thus Catullus, 

Many think Quintia Beauteous , fair, and tall. 

Ana freight Jbe is, apart lgrant her all-. 

But altogether Beauteous J deny ; 

for, not one Grace doth that large Jhape 
fupply. 

He grants her Perfefti'on of Quality, Figure, 
and Quantity y yet not allows her handfome, as' 
wanting this Grace. This then muft by con- J 
fequence be aferibed to the Soul, vvhich when 
perfefl and lucid, transfufeth even into the 
Body fome Beams of its Splendor. When 
Mofes Came from the Divine Vifion in the 
Mount, his Face did thine fo exceedinly, that 
the People could not behold it unleft veiled. 


Porphyrias relates, that when Plotinus’s Soul 
was Elevated by Divine Contemplation, an 
extraordinary brightnefs appeared in his looks. 
Id Ictinus himfelf avers, that there was never 
any Beautiful Perfon wicked, that this Grace- 
fulneft in the Body, is a certain figii of Perfe- 
£lon in the Soul, Proverbs 17.24. Wifdom 
Uhincth hi the Countenance of the Wife. 

' From Material Beauty we afeend to the firft 
Fountain by fix Degrees : The Soul through the 
Sight reprelents to her felf the Beauty of fome 
particular Perfon, 'inclines to it,. is pleafed with 
it, and while file fefts here, is in the firft, the 
moft ImperfeQ: material degree. 2. She reforms 
by her Imagination the Image fhe hath received, 
makingit more Perfefl as more Spiritual; and 
feparating it from Matter, brings it a little 
nearer Ideal Beauty. 3. By the light of the 
Agent Intellefl abftrafting this Form from all 
Angularity, fhe confiders the Llniverfal Nature 
of Corporeal Beauty by it felf.- This is the 
higheft degree the Soul can reach whilft fhe goes 
: no further than Sente. 4. Reflefling upon 
her own Operation,* the knowledg of Llniverfal 
.Beauty, and confidering that every thing foun¬ 
ded in Matter is particular, fhe concludes this 
QniVerfality proceeds not from the outward-Ob- 
jefl, but her Intrinfecal Power; and Reafons 
! ‘thus: If in the dim Glals of material Phan- 
tafms thisBeaiity is repretented by virtue of my 
Light, it follows, that beholding it in the clear 
•Mirror of my fubftance divefted of thofe 
Clouds, it will appear more perlpicuous: thus 
turning into her felf fhe finds the Image of 
Ideal Beauty communicated to her by the Intel- 
left, the Objefl of Celeftial Love. 5. She 
afeends from this Idea in her felf j to the place 
where Celeftial Venus is, in her proper Form; 
who in fulneft of her Beauty not being com- 
.prehenfible, by any particular Intellefl, fhe, 
as much as in her lies, endeavours to be united 
to the firft Mind, the chiefeft of Creatures, and 
general Habitation of Ideal Beauty, obtaining 
this, fhe terminates and fixeth her Journey: 
tjjis is the fixth and laft degree : They are all 
imply’d in the 6, y' and 8 Stanza’s. 

form'd by lb' Eternal look. See. ] 

Platonijls affirm fome Souls afe of the Na- 

re of Saturn, others of Jupiter, or fome 
other Planet; meaning, one Soul hath more 
Conformity in its Nature with the Soul of the 
Heaven of Saturn, than with that of Jupiter, 
and fo on the contrary; of which there can be n6 
Internal Caute affigned-, the External is God, 
who (as Plato in his T imxus) Soiccth and Scat- 
tercth Souls, feme in the Moon, others in 
other Planets and Stars, the Injhuments cf 
Time. 

t Many imagine the Rational Soul defeen¬ 
ding from her Star, in her Vehiculum Ccclejlc, 
jof her felf forms the Body, to which by that 
.Medium fhe is united : Our Author upon thefc 
"grounds lbppofeth, that into the Vehiculum of 
the Soul, by her endued with Power to form 
, the Body, is infilled" from her Star a particular 
! formative vertue,diftinH according to that Star-, 
jthus the Afpeft of one is Saturnine , of another 
I Jovial, 



Jovial, &c. in their looks were read the nature 
of their Souls:. 

But becaule inferiour Matter is not ever obe¬ 
dient to the Stamp, the Virtue of the Soul is 
not always equally, exprelt in the vifible ,Effi¬ 
gies : hence it happens that tvyo of the fame 
Nature' are unlike!;, .the, Matter whereof the 
one confifts being lefs difp.oled to receive ‘.that. 
Figure than the other -, what In 'that' is pin- 
pleat is in this unperfeQ:; our Author '■ infers, 
that the Figures of two Bodies being formed hy 
vertue of the fame Star, this Conformity begets 
Love. 

[From the Sun's niofi Sublime abode.] 

The Tropick of Cancer 5 hy which Souls 
according to the Flatonifis defeend, alcending 
by Capricorn. Cancer is_ the Houle of the 
Moon, who predominates' over thie vital parts,' 
Capricorn of Saturn, prefiding over Contempla¬ 
tion. 

[The Heart in which Ajfeffion's bred 
Is thus by plcaftng Error fedi] ' . 

Frequently, if not always, the Lover believes 
that which he loves more Beauteous <thari it 
is, he beholds it in the Image his ... Soul hath 


1 formed of it; lo much fairer as more feparate 
from Matter, the Principle of Deformity-, be- 
lides, the Soul is more indulgent in her Affe&i- 
on to this SpecieSjCOnlideri ng it is her own Child , 
produc’d in her Imagination. 

. . [- one Sun pajjbs 

Through three refulgent Burning-g/uJJes ] 

One Light flowing from God, Beautifies the 
Angelick, the Rational Nature, and the Senfi- 
ble World. 

[——the Soul’s firft Hand maid—-] 

The Imaginative 
' [—to the Brcaft] 

The Breji. and Heart here taken for the Soul, 
be'caufe her' nearelf Lodging; the Fountain of 
Life and-Heat. 

[Reform'd but not exprejl.] 

Reform'd, by the Imagination from the De¬ 
formity of ‘ Matter.';', yet not reduc’d to perfect 
Immateriality, without which, trup Beauty is 
not exprelt. 



<SPVSIPPV£. 


C H A. P. 4? 

His Life. 



S PEUS IP PUS was an Athenian , born at of his Nieces; the eldeft of thefe he Married 
Mirrhyms pwich belonged to the Pandio- to Speujippus, with a final! Portion, thiry Mine, 
nian Tribe ] his Father named Eurytnedon , his which Dionyjius had fe'nt him : To this fimun 
Mother Par one. Sifter to Plato. Chio, glad of the Occafion, added a Talent^ 

* He was brought up in the Domeftick Do- which Speuftppus earneftly refufed, until at laft, 
cuments of his Uncle Plato , + who (as he uled he was overcome by the juft importunities of 
to fay) Reformed Speuilppus’-r Life after the the other to receive it, alledging that he gave 
Pattern of bis men. it not as Money, but as Kindnefs that l'uch 

* Plato had four Kiniwomen, Daughters gifts were to be entertained, for they encreafed 

Honour, 
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honour, the reft were diflionourable * that lie Having continued A/laftcr of the School 
ought to accept of the good will, though he eight years, heatlaft, by reafon of his infirm 
delpifed the Money. The reft of thole Vir- Dilpoiition, much debilitated by the Palfie, 
gins were married richly to Athenians, onl^ fent to Xenocrates, deliring him to come and 


Speufippus, whfe belt delerved, was poor. With 
thefe Arguments' Speufippus was induced to 
accept of Chios gift =, whereat Cbio much con¬ 
gratulated his own good Fortune, as having 
laid hold of an occaJion,y/r<rZ>, as perhapsfiXith 
he, 1 Jhall 7iot meet again in all my Lift. 

"When Dion came to Athens , Spcujippns was 
• V!,n • continually in company with him, more than 
any other Friend there, by P/tf/o’s Advice* to 
foften and divert Dions Flumour, with a 
facile Companion, fuch as he knew Speufippus 
to be-, and that withal, he knewdilcreetly how 
to obferve time and place in his Mirth 
whence Timon (in Sillis ) calls him ,a good Jeflei 

The lalt time that Plato, upon the importu¬ 
nity of Dionyfius, went to Sicily, Speufippus ac¬ 
companied him. Whilft they lived at Syra- 
cufe, Speufippus’kept more Company with the 
Citizens than Plato did, and infinuating more 
into their Minds, at firft they were afraid to 
Ipeak freely to him, miftrufting him to be one 
of Dionyfius‘% Spies : But within a while 
they began to confide in him, and all agreed 
’ in this, to pray Dion to come to them, and not 
to take care for -Ships, Men or Horfes, but to 
hire a Ship for his own Paflage * for the Sici¬ 
lians delired. no more, than that he would lend 
them his Name and Perfon againft the Tyrant. 

Speufippus at his return to rirbw^perlwaded 
Dion to War againft Diotiyfius , aiid deliver 
Sicily from the Bondage of Tyranny, affuring 
him the Country would receive him gladly. 
Dion upon this Information received fuch en¬ 
couragement, that he began lecretly to levy 
Men: The Philofophers much advanced his 
Defign; When he went to Sicily, he bellowed 
a Country-Houle, which he had purchased 
lince his coming to Athens, upon Speufippi. 


take from him the Government of the School, 
which Xenocrates did. 


His ProfeJJion of Philqfophy. 

*-S~yLato dying, in the firft year of the 108th 
JL Olympiad,T heopbilus being Archon ,Speu- 
fippits fucceeded him in the School of the Acade¬ 
my, t whom he followed' allb in his DoHrine. , 

He firft, as T heodorus affirms, looked into 
the-Community, and mutual affiftance of Ma¬ 
thematical Dilciplines, as Plato did into that of 
the, Philofophical. 

* He firft, according to Cenaus , declared 
thole things, which t If aerates conceived not 
to be divulged, the fame perhaps which tdee- 

f ‘ ro calls pvetfiiiuov of Ifocratcs. 
if. * He affirmed, that the Mind was not the 
lame, either with Good or One but of a pe¬ 
culiar Nature proper to it felfi 

* He fet up in the School which Plato had 
built, the Images of the Graces. 

He exafled Money of his Dilciples, contrary 
to the cuftom of Plato , 

The two Women who were Plato’s Auditors, 
Lafthenia the Mantinean, and Axiothea the 
Philafian, heard Speufippus likewile. 


His V/ritings. 

H E wrote f many things, chiefly in Philo-1 Lmt - 
fophy. Commentaries and Dialogues, of 


Ariftippus the Cyrenaick. 

Of Pleafure 1. 

OfFriendJhip 1. 

Of the Gods x. 

The Philofopher 1. 

To Cephalus 1. 

Cephalus r. 

Clmomachus, or Lyfias 1. 

The Citizen 1. 

Of the Soul x. 

To Gryllus 1. 

Ariftippus 1. 

The Confutation of, 'Arts ti 
Commentary Dialogues. 

Artificial 1. 

Dialogues oflikenefs, in things 10. ' 

Divifions and. Arguments to tilings like. 

Of the Genus’s and Species of Examples ', 

To Amartirus. . . ■ .1, 

Encomium of Plato. 

Epiftles to Dion, Dionyfius, Philip. - ' 

Of Law. 

The. Mathematician. " 1 . 

Mandrobulus. , 

tafias. 

Definitions, of all thele Writings the only 
extant. 

Orders 
Verfes. 

* Phavorinus, in the fecond of his Commen- * Laerti 
taries, laith. That Arijlotlc paid three Talents 
for hisBooks. ' 


H E was(as t Timotheus faith Jvery infirm of. 

Body, * inlomuch that he wasfairi’to be X fftacru v 
, carried up and down the -Academy in a kind'of ’ 

■a running Chair : Riding-in this manner, lle one 
day met Diogenes, whom ©luting, he fai'd, 1 Joy 
'be with you': But not with you* anfw&ed Dio- ,• r ,, 
\genes, who can endure to live being i.ri that cori- 
'dition. At length he dyed willingly bhrbngh 
, Grief as Laertius affirms' who el le where citing 
! Plutarch in the Lives of Lylander ancl'- Simla, 

|laith. He died of the Phthiriafis J bift ! there'is 
fuch thing extant in Plutarch. J 

D d c Though 


1 
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c Though he followed. Plato in his Opini¬ 
ons yet he did not imitate his Temper, for 
he was aullere, cholerick, and had not i'o great 
command over his Plealures. In anger he 
threw a Dog into a Well, and indulging to 
Pleafure, he went to the Marriage of Cajfan- 
der, in Macedonia : He was alfo fo great a Lo¬ 
ver of. Money, that fome Poems which he 
had written, not very good, he fung publick- 
ly for gain For which Vices, Dionyjius writing 
to him, thus derides him : And me nay learn 
Philofopby from our Arcadian Shc-Scbolar. Plato 
took no Alony of bis Scbo/arsyou cxaff it whether 
they are willing or not. J Atbcnzus cites the 
fame Epiftle," after he had reproached him 


i- for Avarice and Voluptuoufneis , he objefts 
>r his Collections of Money from many Perfons 5 
1 his Love to Lajlbcnia, the Sardian Curtezan j 
e after all this adding. Why do you accufc its of 
0 Avarice, who your Jelf omit not any fordid way 
i- of gain? Did not you after HermiasV Debt wasfa- 
>- t is fed\ make Colleflions in bis Name a mongjl hh 
e Friends , to your own ufe ? 

;- To a rich Man in love with a deformed 
g Perlon =, What need you her , faith he ? for ten La 
n 'Talents you may have a handfomer. 
o To him Simonides wrote HiflorieS, wherein 
r he related the aftions of Dion and Bion. 
e -There was another Speufppns, a Phyfician 
n of Alexandria. 


OCRATES. 


His Count >y, Parents , and living with Plato. 


X Enocrates was of Chalcedon ,, Son of 
* Agdtho , or b Agathenor. From the 
Years of his Life 82. which in all 
probability ended when Pblemo Fuc- 
leeded in the School, the firft Year of the 116 th 
Olympiad :It may be gathered that he was born 
in the fourth Year of the P5th Olympiad. He 
heard Plato from his Childhood. He was dull 
of Apprehenfioig whence Plato comparing him 
with Ariftotle,PAA fine needs a Spur,the other 
it Bridle-, what an Afs and what an Horfehave 
I to Yoak together! He was levere, and' had a 
fad Look, for which realon Plato oft iajd to 
him, Xenocrates, 'Sacrifice to the Graces, which 
was an ufiial Phrafe to Melancholy People. 
• Another time Plato, fharply reprehended 
the roughnefs of his Difpofition, which he 
took quietly and unmoved 5 faying to one that 
inftigated him to reply in his own defence. No, 
ihh\ id an Advantage to me. 

i He accompanied Plato in his Voyage to 
' Sicily, c where at a drinking Feaft, with Dio- 
ityjtusg- being honoured with a Wreath of Gold, 
inftead of a Garland of Flowers 5 which were 
bellowed upon the Guefls upon fuch Occafions, 
when he went away, he put it upon the Statue 
of Mercury, where they uied to leave their or¬ 
dinary, , Garments. 

; j' ..when Dionyjius fell out with Plato, and 
thfgatned : to find one that-, Ihould cut off his 
Hea afXpnpcrdtes made, anlyver^my before he.hath 
cutoff.tfmj fhewing-Ais-i-own.■ . 

s 'JElian faith, that -Xenocrates ■ having ta- 
ken a Journey into his own Country, Arjlot/e 
with his.Dliciples came to Plato. -.Speujippus 
w^at that time, fick'and therefore could not be 
with P/Wo. Plato being fourfeore years old, 
(which falls upon the fourth Year of 1 the 107th 
Olympiad, the Year before his Death) his Me¬ 


mory through Age much decay’d, Ariftotle 
fell upon him. with.fubtleSophifticalquettions, 
whereupon Plato gave .over walking in publick 
and retired with his Friends to his own Houfe. 
At the end of the three Months Xenocrates re¬ 
turning from his Travel, finds Arijlotle walking 
where he had left Plato, and feeing that he and 
his Friends, when they went out of the School 
went not to Plato, but to fome other part of 
the City, he asked one there prefent, what 
was become of Plato , thinking' he had been 
Sick ; the other anfwered, he is not Sick, but 
Arijlotle hath molefted him, and driven him out 
of the School, lb that now he teacheth Philo- 
lophy in his own Garden. Xenocrates hearing' 
this, went immediately to Plato, whom he 
found difcourfing to his Difciples, perfons of 
great worth and eminence. As loon as he had 
ended, his Difcourfe, he faluted Xenocrates, as 
he tiled, very kindly, and Xenocrates him. 
When the Company was difinilt, Xenocrates , 
without lpeaking a word of it .to Plato, getting 
his Friends together, after he had chid Speufip- 
pus for permitting Arijlotle to polfels the 
School, made a Head againft Arijlotle, and op- 
poled him with his utmoft force, until at laft 
he re-inftated him in the School. Thus Mlian. 
But this Story, which he acknowledgeth to 
have taken up no better Authority than vul¬ 
gar Report, diiagvees with many Circu'mftances 
of Ariftotle ’s Life, fupported by far more cre¬ 
dible Teftimonies. 




V. 


XENOCKAl ES. 


C Ii A P. II. 

His ProfeJJion of Philcfophy. 

Fter Spcufippus had held the School eight 
years, finding hirrifelf not able to continue 
that charge any longer, he lent to Xenocrates, 
intreating him to take it upon him,, which Xe¬ 
nocrates i. id , in the lecond year of the noth 
Olymdiad , Lijimacbides . being Archon , not 
without emulation and diflenlion with the Pe- 
ripateticks, for b Arifiotle , at his return out 
of Macedonia , finding Xenocrites poflefled of 
the Academy, inftituted a . School in oppofi- 
tion to him, in the Lycttum laying, 

Silent to be now moft difgraceful were. 

And fee Xenocrates pofiejs the Chair. 

c Some affirm, that Alexander felling out 
with Arifiotle, to vex him, lent a Prelent to 
Xenocrates , 6 of fifty Talents, whereof Xeno¬ 
crates. took but 3000 Atticks, and lent back 
the reft, faying , That he needed it ntofi that 
was to maintainfo many. Or, as c Stob.eus re¬ 
lates it, having entertained the MelTenger af¬ 
ter his ufual Falhion, Go and tell Alexander, 
faith 'he, that after the rate I live, I Ihall not 
need fifty Talents in all my Life.. *' The Mo¬ 
ney being brought back to Alexander, he ask¬ 
ed, if Xenocrates had not any Friend, adding 
that as for his own Friends, the Wealth of Da¬ 
rius was too. little for them. 

t He aliened Unity and Duality to be Gods -, 
thefirft as it were Mafculine,- in, the natute 
of a Father, reigning in Heaven,-, whom .he 
called alfo Jupiter, the Odd, and the Mind. 
The other, as it were Female, and ,the Mother 
commanding all things under Heaven. -This 
he called the Mind of the tlniverle. He like- 
wife aliens Heaven to be Divine,, and.the fiery 
Stars to be Olympian Gods, the reft fubluna- 
ry invisible Deities, -which pefmeate through 
the Elements of Matter, whereof that which 
pafleth through the Air is called Junoj that 
which through the Water, Neptune,yhttx which 
through the Earth,Cm.\r.This the Stoicks borrow¬ 
ed from him, as he the former irom Plato.. 

- .* He continued Mafter of the School twen¬ 
ty five years,until the firft year.of' the. hundred 
and. fixth Olympiad -f then his Dilciple Pole- 
mo fucceeded him. During that ■time,, .he.lived 
very retired in. the Academy ; and if at any 
time he went into the.City, all .the Trades¬ 
men. and other People, thronged to lee him: 


• . C H A P. III. . 

Uis Vertues and Apothegms. 

t A Mongft hir other Vermes,. lie.was very 
il remarkable tor his Continence,ot which 
there is this Inttance: Phryne, a famous Athe¬ 
nian Curtezan, having laid a Wager with lome 
Young Men his Diiciples, that he could not 
relift her Enticements, ftole privately into his 
Bed : The next Morning being qiieition’d and 
labght -at by his- Diiciples, Ihelaid, the Wa¬ 


ger uiey lain was or a Man, not or a atone. 
To this end heuled to mortifie himlelf by in- 
cifion, and cauterifing of his Vlefh. 

t His Wildom and Sanctity was much re¬ 
verenced by Athenians-, lor being to give Iris 
Teftimony, and to fwear, as the cuftom Was, 
that he fpoke nothing but truth, the judges 
all role up, and cried out, that he fhould not 
Swear, indulging that to liis Sincerity, which 
they did not allow to one another. 

* Being lent with others to Philip on an Em- 
bafly, the reft received Gifts from him, and 
went, to treat in private with him Xenocrates 

| did neither, and for that part was not invited 
! by him .• The Ambafladours returning td 
Athens, laid, that Xenocrates went along with 
I them to no purpofc.- Whereupon the Athe¬ 
nians were ready to impole a multi upon him; 
but when they 'underftood by him, that they 
were at that time to confider chiefly concern¬ 
ing the Common-wealth, Philip having cor¬ 
rupted the reft with Gifts, and that lie would 
not accept any, they bellowed double Ho¬ 
nours upon him. Philip laid afterwards, that 
of thole who came to him, only Xenocrates 
would not take any Gifts. 

Being' fent in the time of the Lamiack War 
(which was about the fecond year of the hun¬ 
dred and fourth Olympiad) Ajrnbaflador to An¬ 
tipatcr, about the redemption of lome Athenian 
?nionexs,Antipater invited him to fit down to 
Supper, whereto he anfwered in the words, of 
Ufyjfcs in flower •. 

0 Circe, what Man is there that is good. 

Before hisfriends arc freed can think offood. 

Antipatcr was fo pleated with the inge¬ 
nious application of thele Vcrtes, that lie cau- 
fed the Prifoners immediately to .be .let 
at Liberty. 

t His Clemency, faith JE/ian , extended 
not only to Men, bur, often toirratibnai Crea¬ 
tures, as once, when a Sparrow, purfued by 
a Hawk, flew to his Boiom, he took it, 
much plealed, and hid it till the Enemy were 
out of Sight; and when he thought it was 
out of Fear and danger, opening his Bofom, 
he let it go, faying, that lie had not betrayed a 
Suppliant. 

*Bion deriding -him,.he. refilled to make 
any anlwer in liis own Defence -, for, a Trage¬ 
dy, faith he, being mocked by a Comedy, 
needs not a Reply. 

To one, who though he neither had. learned 
Mufick, Geometry, nor Alironomy; yet de- 
fired to be his Dilciple .- At:ay, lairii lie, you 
have not the handles of Phi/ojonhy, Some af¬ 
firm he feid, I teach not to card U'o d. ' 

Antipatcr coming to Athens, mec.and falu- 
. ted him ; which Salute he returned not, until he 
had made an end of the Dilcourte he .was a- 
bout. 

■ t He was nothing proud -, he affigned a 
particular Bufinels to every part of the Day, 
a-great part thereof to Meditation, one part to 

* Whenlbever he pierced a Vcflel of Wine, 
it was fowred before he Ipent it, and the 
Broths that were made for him were ofien 

Dd 2 thrown 




XENOC RAT ES„ 


Party. 


thrown away the next day = whence prover¬ 
bially was tiled, the Cbeeje of Xenocrates, of 
things that laft well, and. are not eafily con- 

fUI +Holding his Peace at fome detra£tive dif 
courfe ; they asked him why he fpoke not ? 
B “caule laith he, I have fometimes repented of 
Jbeaking, but never of holding my Peace. 

Yet this Man, faith Laertius, became he 
could not pay the Fine impoled upon Aliens, 
the Athenians fold. Demetrius Phalcrius bought 
him, contenting both Parties, the Athenians 
with their Tribute, Xenocrates with his Liberty: 


tTTE left many Writings, Verfes, exhorta- 
JO. tions, and Orations, their Titles thele. 

Of Nature 6 Books. 

Of Wlfdm 6. 

Of Riches r. 

Arias i. • . 

Of Indefinite i. 

Of a Child x. 

Of Continence r. 

Of Profitable x. 

Of Free i. 

' Of Death i. •which fome conceive, to be 
the fame with that which is extant a- 
moiigft the Ipurious Platonick Dialogues, 
•under the Title of Axiochus. 

Of Voluntary r. 

Of Friendfhip 2. ■ 

Of Equity r. 

Of Contrary 2.- 
Of Beatitude 2. 

Of-Writing 1. 

Of Memory 1. 

OfFalfe 1. 

. Collides i. 

Of Prudence 2. 

Oeconomick r. 

Of Temperance 1. 

Of the Power of Laws. 

Of a Commonwealth 1. 

Of S anility 1. 

■ T hat Vertue may be taught 1. 

Of Ens 1. 

Of Fate 1. 

Of PaJfions 1. 

Of Lives i. 

Of Concord r. >. 

OfDifciples 2r. 

Of Juft tee 1. 

Of Vertue 2. 

Of Species 1. 

Of F leaf tire 2. 

OfLfe 1. 


Of Fortitude 1. 

Of One 1. 

Of Ideeas r. 

Of Art t. 

Of Gods 2. 

Of the Soul 2. 

Of Science 1. 

Politick 1. 

Of Scientificks 1. 
OfPbilofophy 1. 

Of Parmenides Opinions 
Archi demits, or of Juft ice' 
Of Good 1. 

Of things which pertain 
Solutions concerning Speed 
Phyfical Ajcfciiltation 6. 
A Summary, s. 

Of Genus's and Species 1. 
Pythagorean After tions 1. 
Solutions 2. 

Divifions 8. 

Pojitions 3. 

Of Diale&ick 14, d? 15,6 
Of Difciplines concerning 
Concerning Ratiocination 
Concerning Intelligence 4. 
Of Difciplines 6. 
Concerning Intelligence 2 
Of Geometry 5. 
Commentaries 1. 
Contraries 1. 

| Of Numbers i. 

[ Theory of Arithmetick 1 
j Of Intervals 1. 


& 15,£? 16. 
r. cerning DiftinUions < 


Elements,to Alexander concerning a Kingdom 4. 
To Tribas. 

To Hephaftion. 

Of Geometry 2. 

Verfes 345. 


t tE died in the 82 year of his age by a fall 
ifci in the Night into the Bafin (whereinhe 
Iras drowned) probably in the firft year of the 
116th Olympiad, for in that Year Polemo his 
Succeffor took upon him the School. 

1 Laertius faith, there were fix more of his 
Name, but mentions only five. One, Very 
ancient, skilful inT aSicks -, another of the fame ' 
City and Family with this Philofopher, Au¬ 
thor of the Oration upon the Death of Arjtnoe ; 
the fourth faith he, a Philofopher, who writ 
in Elegiack Verfe, but. not happily, perhaps 
the fame, who, Suidas faith, was nothing m- 
feriour to this Xenocrates for Continence ; the 
fifth, a Statuary, thefixth a . Writer of Songs, 
as Arifto^enus affirms. 


POLE MO. 



Zdet. L E MO was an Athenian of Oca, a Tumult happening thereupon in tiie City, 

| i [a Town belonging to the Ocn'utn he asked without any difturbance, what was 
Tribe,] his Father Ebiloftratus (who the matter ? In the Theatres alfo, he .was no- 
A itert. M according to t Antigonus Caryflius) thing moved. When Nicojiratus the Poet, ' 
was a Citizen of great apcount; and kept a firnamed Clytetnnejira, recited lomething to 
Chariot and Horfes. v him and Crates, Crates was much taken there- 

LiI(rf . ' Eolemo in his Youth was. very Intemperate, with, but he made nd more fhow than as if 
and diflblute ; he frequently -took a lum of he had heard nothing, and was altogether fuck 
Money, and hid it' in-'a private corner of lome as Mela minus the Painter in his Books of Pi- 
Street, to lupply his Extravagances upon oc- flure hath defcribed him, for he faith in his 
cafion. Even in the Academy were found actions was expreffed a ffubboninefs iitl ,haid- 
three obolt, which he: liad jfj id under a Pillar, nefs. , ) 

upon the fame account.' This Wildnefs can- Eolemo, iifedto fay, wp ought to, exetgifu our 
fed difeontent betwixt him and his Wife,who, 'felves in things, not. jn Dialeftick-, Diiciplincs, 
thinking herfelf not not well tiled by him, ac- left, fatisfying our ielyes with the tafte, and 
cufed him tut&x&m duty's]*. meditation of the fugerficial parts of Science, 

*6.7. * Neither did he delight ' (faith Valerius Ala- we become admired for fubtilty in Difcourle, 

xinrns ,) in Luxury only, bur even in the in- but contradiff our felves jn. the praftice of our 
famy thereof. On a time,, coming from ,a Life. . . . 

Feaft, not after the fetting But riling of the He was facete and ingenious, fhunning that 

Sun 5 and feeing the Door of Zenocrates the which' Arifiophancs imputes to Euripides 
Philofopher open, full'"of Wine, fuelling ernels and.barfhnefs. He taught, not.fitting, 
fweet of Unguents, crowned with Garlands; but, walking. The Athenians much, honour'd 
richly attired, he ruined intp his School, which him for his great Integrity, he took great de- 
was filled with a Croud of.Learned • Peribns. light in'Solitude, whence fpf'the moft part 
Not contented with fo rude an Intrufion, he he dwelt in a Garden,aboyt yvhich his Dileiples 
fate down alfo, intending to make fport at built themfelves little' Lodges, near to his 
his excellent Eloquence, and prudent Precepts. School. He was a ftudious imitator of Xcno- 
Hereupon all were offended as the Affront crates ( who, Arijiippus faith , much loved 
deferved, only Zenocrates, continuing the fame him) always remembring his Innocence, fevc- 
Gountenance-and • Geftnre, fell from the Dil : rity and gravity, to which, like a Dorick Mea- 
courfe in which he was, and began tofpeak fure, he conformed his own Steps. • 
of Modeffy and Temperance, with the gra- Antigonus Caryflius faith, that from the thir- Ath _ 
vity of whofe Difcourfey Eolemo being reduced tiethyeqr.-of his Age to his Death, ha drank/;;,." 
to Repentance, firft took his Garland off from nothing-kbuf Water. 

his Head, and flung it on the Ground ; foon He held that the World is God. stub. rbrf. r.j,- 

after he withdrew his Arm within his Cloak =, He muchaffeOed Sophocles, chiefly in thofe 

Next he laid afide the cheerfiilnefs of that look places where (to ufe the Phrafe of the Comick 

which he had: formerly, when he affefted feaft- Poet) a M'oleJJian Logfccincthto have written 

ing * laftly,he wholly divefted hirhlelf of Lu- together, with hint. And whereas Ptry nidus 

xury, and being thus cured) by ■ the wholefome faith he was 

Medicine of one Difcourfe, he, from an infa- Not fweet, nor flat ,' but gently fntooth he 
mous Prodigal became a moft excellent Phi- laid, that Homer was an Epick Sophocles, So- 
» Uert. lofoph'er, being ^ from’ that time forward'fo phocles a Tragick Homer. 

addifted’to ftudy,, that 1 lie 1 luypaffed all'the He died very oldof a Confurription, ancileft: 
reft, and fucceeded Xe nocrates in the GoVerii- behind him :rtiany Writings. Laertius hath this 
ment of the School, which he began in the [Epigram updrihini; 
firft Year of the 116th Olympiad. , , 

After he began to ftudy ' 1 Philofophy, he.had ffert thou not told, that Polemo lies here , . ,.", 
luch a conftant Behaviour, ‘that he retained On whomflovsfleknefs (niarfs ixorjip'djjion^prey’d? • 
always the fame Countenance, and kept,the 'No, Sis the Robe of Elgjh he us'd to wear, 
fame tone in all his Speech, whereby Grantor 1 Which ere to Heaven be mounted, down he laid. 
was taken with him. K ' Mad Dog'- 7 ha- - . . 

ving bit him by the Knee, he alone of all the j Of his Difciples are remembred Crates,Zetio 
■ Company foem’d to be unconcerned in it,, and (he Stoick, : and Arcefdints. 


CRATES; 
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GRANTOR. 


Part. V, 


CRATES. 


C R A TE S was a T hriajian , Son of 
Ami genes -, he was an Auditor of 
Polcmo , and loved by him ; he fuc- 
ceeded him in the Government of j 
liis School. They both profited fo much by 
one another, that living they not only follow¬ 
ed the fame inftitutes, but even to their lafb 
ends were alike, and being dead, were buried 
in the fame Sepulchre. Upon which oceafion 
Antagorus writ thus upon them both, 

Wb}ere thou art , fay ere thou pajfeft by, 
Crates and Polemo here buried lie -, 

Both for their mutual Love no lefs admir'd. j,. 
Than for their Eloquence, by which infpir’d, 

O thwfdom they profefs'd the Age was proud, 
let gladly to their f acred Precepts bow'a. 

■ Hence Arceftlaus, when he went from T heo- 
phrafttts, and applied himfelf to them, laid. 
They were Gods , or certain Reliques of the Gol¬ 
den Age. 

They were nothing popular, but what Dio- 
-nyft'odorus an ancient Mufician was wont to 
lay,- may be applied tothefe, when he boafled; 
that none had ever heard him ling, as they had 
Jfinenius , .nor had ever feen him in a Ship, or 
at the Fountains. 


| ' Antigonus faith, that he fojourned at Cran- 
! top s, when he and Arcefilatis lived moll friend¬ 
ly, and that ArccfiLms dwelt with Crantor,Pole- 
rno with Ovz/d-iyiogether with Lyficles , who was 
one of the Citizens, and truly, Polemo , as is 
before-mentioned, loved Crates -, Crantor, Arce- 
filaus. But Crates dying, as Apollodorus in the 
third of his Chronicle, left Books which he 
had written, partly of Philofophy, partly of 
Comedy Orations fuited for publick pleads 
ing, or Embaffie. 

He had many eminent Difciples, of whom 
was Arcefilaus, and Bion the Borifthenite •, af¬ 
terwards called a Theodoreati from that Se£t. 

There were ten of this Name. The Firji 
an antient Comick Poet. 

The Second, an Oratoiir of the Family of 
Ifocrates. 

The Third, an Ingineer, that went along 
with Alexander in his Expeditions. 

TheE ntrtb, a Cynick. 

The Fifth, a Peripatetick. 

The Sixth, this Academick. 

The Seventh, a Grammarian. 

The Eighth writ of Geometry. 

The Ninth, an'Epigrammatick Poet.' 

The Tenth , of Tarfts, an Academick Phi- 
lolopher. 


C R A N T o R. 




C Rantor was of Soli, much admired in 
his own Country. He came to Athens, 
where lie heard Xetiocrates, and flu- 
died with Polemo. 

.■He writ Commentaries, 3000 Verfes, where¬ 
of fome aferibe part to Arceftlaus. .. 

Being asked how he came to be taken with 
Polcmo, he anfwered from the ' tone of his 
Speech, never exalted nor deprefled. 

Falling Sick, lie went to the Temple of 
JEfculapius, and walked there V where many 
reforted.to him from leveral parts, not think¬ 
ing he flayed in refpeft of his Sicknefs,but that 
he meant to ere£t a School in that place; a- 
mongft the reft' came Arceftlaus, whom, tho’ 
lie loved him very much, he recommended to 
Polemo, whom lie. himfelf after -his-recovery 
heard' alfo, and was extreamly taken with him. 

He bequeathed hisEflate,amountihg to twelve 
Talents to Arceftlaus, who askingliim where he 
would be buried, he anfwered. 

In Earth's kind Bo/bm happy’t is to lie. 

He is laid to have written Poems, and to 
have depofited them, fealed up in his own 
Country, in tjie. Temple of Minerva-, of him 
thus Thctetetfis. 


Pleafmg to Men, but to the Mufes more. 

Grantor too foon of Life was difpojfeft. 
Earth his cold Body we to thee reftore. 

That in thy Arms he peacefully may reft. 

Grantor above all,, admired Homer and Euri¬ 
pides, faying it was hard in proper Language 
to fpeak at once tragically and :paffionarely,and 
quoted this Verle out of his Bel/erophon. 

Alas, yet why alas. 

Through fuch Fate -Mortals pafs. 


Antagoras the Poet alledgethtjhele Verfes, as 
'. written by him. 


My Soul's in doubt, for doubtlefsis his race, * Rm j ’r, 
Whether I Love firft of all Gods Jhall place. Jfta 
Which drew from Erebus their old defeent, -Si/pof, Z~ :l > 
And Night beyond the Ocean’s vaft extent ; 

<••... —1- t h ert - ,r - . .. 


Or whether to bright Venus, or to marw, , 

Thou oweft thy double form, andfacred birth, fdxl -ivf 


Earth, 


roach us hymn. 




ft 
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p gTV- ARCESILAZtS, _ 

— ~ He was very ingenious in impofing apt names. I He wrote a Treatife concerning Grief, 

He faid of an ill Poet tliat his Varies were! which was generally much admired, as Cicero 
full of Moths ; and of "iheopbrajitts, that his land Laertius atteft. 

Thefes were written in a Shell. . I He died before Polemo and Crates of the Droply. 


ARCESIL AUS. 


i 


CHAP. I. 

His Country, Parents, Teachers. 


A Rceftlaus (whom Cicero calls Accftlas') 
was a Pitancan oi'Molis ; his Father, 
according to Apollodonis, in the third 
of his Chronologicks , named Sett- 
tbits or as others Scythus. He was the young- 
eft of four Brethren, two by the lame Father, 

' only the other by the fame Mother; the el- 

l deft was named Pylades : Of thofe who had 

i the fame Father, the eldeft was Mareas, Guar- 

l dian to his Brother Arcefilaits. 

il * AiUrmdi- He was born by .computation from his-death 
I mollis edition (which was in the iourth year of the * hundred 
I reads the 130. rh - irt y. all d fourth Olympiad, the feventy fifth 
| of his Age; in the firft Year of the hundred and 

fixteenth Olympiad. 

He firft heard Autolycbus the Mathematici¬ 
an, his Country-man, before he came to Athens , 
with whom he travelled to Sardis. 

Next he heard Xantbus an Athenian , a Ma¬ 
iler of Mufick. 

He heard alfo Hipponicus the Geometrician, 

I who,excepting his Skill in that Art, was other- 

wile a gaping dull Fellow, for which Arcefila- 
■us deriding him, faid. Geometry flew into his 
Mouth as he gaped. Of Hipponicus falling mad, 
he took fo great care that he brought him to 
, his own Houfe, and kept him there until he 

was quite cured. 

He likewife, by the compulfion of lus Bro¬ 
ther, ftudied Rhetorick, and being by Nature 
vehement in Difcourfe, and of indefatigable! 
Induftry , he addifted himfelf likewife to Poe¬ 
try. There is an Epigram of his extant upon 
Attains to this effe£l; 

For druis and Horfes oft hath been the Name 
O/Pergamus through Pifa fpreadby Fame .- 
But , now fhall ( if a mortal may divine ) 

To future t imes with greater Glory Jhinc. 

There is another Epigram of his upon Meno- 
dorus , Son of Eudemus. . 

Far hence is Thyatire, far Phrygian Earth , 
Whence Menodore thou didfl derive thy Birth. 
But down to Acheron unpierc’d by Day , 

From any place thou knewjl the ready way. 

To thee this ’Tomb Eudemus dedicates, 

' Whom Love hath wealthy made,tho’poor the Fates. 


Although his Brother Matrcas would have 
had him profefled Rhetorick, yet was he na¬ 
turally more enclined to. Philolopliy ; to which 
end ? he firft became a hearer ofT beophrajius, in 
which time Crantor being much taken with 
him, fpoke that Verfe of Euripides to him,out 
of his Andromeda : 

Maid, if 1 fave thee, wilt thou thankful be ? 
He anlwered in the following Verfe, 

Stranger, for Wife or Slave accept of me. 

From thence-forward' they lived in intimate 
Friendfliip, whereat Thcophraftus troubled,faid. 
He had loft a Youth of extraordinary Wit, and 
qtiicknefs of Apprehenfion. 

He emulated Pyrrho, as forme affirm, and 
ftudied Diale&ick, and the Eretriack Pftilolb- 
phy, whence Arifio laid of him, 

Pyrrho beyond, Plato before, 

And in the middle Diodore. 

And Timon, 

Next leaden Menedemus he purfues. 

And Pyrrho doth, or Diodorus choofe. 

And loon after maketh liita lay thus; 

I’ll Jhiut to Pyrrho, and crook’d Diodore. 

He was a great admirer of Plato, whofe 
Books he had. 


CHAP. II. 

Upon what occafion he conflitutcd the middle 
Academy. 

t f^Rates dying, Arcefilaits took upon him 
the Government of the School, which * 
was yielded to him by Socratides. Being pof 
fefledof that place, he ..altered the Doctrine 
and manner of Teaching, which hade been 
obferved by Plato and his Succeffors, ■ upon 
this r occafion. 


Plato 





P lato and his followers down to to Arccjila- that horn all thefe, as irom fo many Difeaies, 
us, held, (as was laid J That there are two kinds a wile Man mult be lree. And whereas they 
of things, fome perceptible by Senfe, others held, that all Paffions were natural and irrati-. 
i-Acid qitafi perceptible only by + IntcllcH : T hat from the onal, and placed in one part of the Soul, Con- 
hb.'i. ’ latter arifeth Science, from the former Opinion: cupilcence, in the other Realoii Neither did 
That the Mind only feeth that which always is Zeno herein agree with them, for he afierted, 
fimple, and in the fame manner, and fuch as that Paffions are voluntary, that Opinions are 
it-is, that is. Ideas. But that the Senfes are taken up by judgment, that immoderate In- 
all dull and ilow,neithercan they perceivethofe temperance-is the Mother of all Paffion. Thus 
things which feem fubjefted to Senfe, becaufe much for Ethicks. 

either they are fo little, that they cannot fall + As for Phyfick, he did not allow that fifth t ck.Cii 
beneath Senfe, or fo moveable and tranfient. Nature befides the four Elements, of which 
that not one of them is conftant or the fame ; the Academicks held Senfe and Mind to be ef- 
bui, all are in continual Lapfe and Fluxion, fefifed ; for lie afierted Fire to be that Nature 
Hence they called all this part of things which begetteth every thing, both Mind and, 
Opinionablc , affirming that Science is no where, Senfe. He likewife diliented from in that'- 
. but, in the Notions and Reafons of the Mind, he held, nothing can be made by a thing which 

* cic. Asad. * Yet, did they profefs againft thofe, who hath no Body, (of which Nature, Xcnecratcs, 

qitdl, 4. ' laid,the Academy took away all Senie -, for they and the old Academicks thought the Soul to he) 

affirmed not, that there was no fuch thing as and that wliatfoever made any thing, or was 
colour, or tafte, or lapor, or found ; but, only itfelf made, muff of neceffity be a Body. 
maintained, there was no proper mark of true . * He likewife afierted many things in the u " 
and certain in the Senfes, there being no fitch a- third part of Philofophy, wherein he afierted 
ny where. fome things new of the Senfes themfelves, which 

t Pint. ant. t Hence they allowed, that we make ufe of he conceived to be joined by a certain extriniecal 

cthf. the Senfes in A£lions, from the reafon that'ap- impulfion, which he called Phanufte. To'thefe 

peareth out of them; but, to truft them as ab- Phantafies received by the Settles, He added 
lolutely true and infallible, they allowed not. AJfent of the,Mind, which he held t o be pkt- 
Thus held the Acaiemicks down to Polemo, Ced in us,and voluntary. Hr 'did not allow all 

* Cic. Acad. * of whom Arcefilatts and Zeno were conftant Phantafies to be faithful and worthy Credit =, 
qustjt. t. Auditors ; but Zeno beingolder than Arcefilatts, but, only thofe which have a proper Declaration 

and a very fubtle Difputant, endeavoured to of thofe things which they feem, which Phanta- 
Correa his Doarine, not that, as Tbeophrajius fie when it isfeen, is called comprehenfible, when 
faith, he did enervate Vertue ; but on the con- received and approved, he calleth it comprehen- 
trary, he placed all things that are reckoned f‘°»- That which was comprehended by Senfe, 
among the good, in Vertue only : And this he lie calleth Scnfe,and, if it were fo comprehend- 
called Hone ft, as being fimple,- foie, one good: ed, that it could not be pulled away by reafon. 

Of the reft, though neither good nor evil, he Science ; if otherwife, Ignorance-, of which kind 

held that fome were according to Nature, o- was Opinion,infirm and common to falfe or un- 

thers contrary to Nature, others mediate : Thofe known things. Betwixt Science and Ignorance he 
which are according to Nature, he held to be placed that comprehenfion we mentioned, not 
worthy EJiimation, the contrary contrary ; the reckoning it among the good nor the bad; but 
Neuter'he left betwixt both, in which he placed 1 affirming that only was to be credited; whence 
no value. Of thofe which are Eligible, fome i he likewife attributed Faith to the Senfes, for as 
were of more Eftimation , fome of lefs; thofe much as he conceived the comprehenfion 
which were of more he called preferred, thofe made by the Senfes to be true and faithful, not 
of lefs re jelled. And as in thefe, he did not that it comprehended _ all things that are in 
change fo much the things themlelves as the being ; but that it omits nothing that can fall 
words, fo betwixt a Re Hit tide and a Sin, an beneath it, as alfb, becaufe Nature hath given 
Office and a Pretcr-office : "Fie placed fome it as a rule of Science and principle of it felf, 
things mediate, holding that Reftitudes confift- whence notions are afterwards imprinted in 
ed only in good AQioris, Sins in Evil; but,Offices the Mind, from which not only Principles, but 
either performed or omitted, he conceived-me-, certain larger ways towards the invention of 
diate things. And whereas the Philolophers Reafon,are foundout. Errour,timerity,ignorance, 
of the old Academy did not lipid all Vertue to opination, fufpicion, and in a word, whatfoever 
confift in Reafon, but fome Vertues to be per- is not of firm and conftant aflent, he took a- 
feffed by Nature or Cnftom ; Zeno bn the way from Vertue and Wifdom. In thefe things 
contrary placed alL Vertue in Reafon ; and confifteth almoft all the change and diflention 
whereas the Academicks held, as we laid [in of Zeno from the oldAcademicks. 
the Life of PlatoJ That all thofe Vertues may Zeno thus maintaining many things contrary 
befeparated, Zeno maintained that could not to Plato,, as that the Soul is Mortal, and that 
be, averring, that not only the ufe of Vertue there is no other World,but this, which is fub- 
(asthe Academicks held) but the Habit thereof jc-ato Senfe. Arcefilaus perceiving this Doftrine 
was excellent in it felf!, neither had any one to Ipread and take much, prudently concealed 
Vertue , who did not always make ufe of it. the Doarine of the Academy, left the myfte- 
And whereas the Academicks took not away ries of Plato being divulged and made too com- 
Paffion from Man, affirming that we are fubjea mon, fhould become defpicable; and therefore 
to Compaffion, defire, fear, and joy, by Na- iaithtSt. Attgujline) he thought it fitter to -un-fcerJrsA 
ture-, bur, only contraaed them, and reduced teach the Man that was not well taught, than Lw ‘ 
them within narrower limits ; Zeno affirmed , to teach thofe, whom by Experience be found not 
to be docile enough. * Here- 




Part V. 


ARC ESI LAVS. 


* Hereupon Arcejilaus undertook to oppofel 
and conteft with Zeno, not out of any pertina-' 
city or delire of Glory, but led thereunto by 
that oblciiritv of things, which had brought 
Socrates to aconfeffion of his own Ignorance; 

.as likevvife Democritus, Anaxagoras, Empedo -, 
t-/cr,and almoft all the ancient Philolbphers,who 
affirmed. That nothing could be underftood, 
nothing perceived, nothing known : That the 
Senlesare harrow, our Minds weak, our Lives 
fliort and Truth (as Democritus faith; drown¬ 
ed in an Abyfs. That all things are held by. 
opinion andinftitution,nothing left toTruth:and 

finally, T bat all things are involved in darknels. 

f Thus Arcejilaus denied there is any thing 
t h a t can'be known, not lo much as that which 
Socrates relerved, [that'he knew nothing ] con¬ 
ceiving all things to be hid in fuch darknefs, 
that there is nothing which can be feen 
derflood. For thefe reafons we ought i 
profels or affirm any thing, or to approve any 
thing by aflent; but always to reftrain and 
withhold our Haftinefs from Errour, which 
thenproveth great, when it approveth a thing 
falle or unknown. Neither is there any thing 
more vile, than by aflent and approbation to, 
prevent Knowledge, and perception. _ 

* He did, as was agreeable to this Tenet, 
difpute againft all Aiiertions and Do£hin e s; 
and having found, that in the fame thing the j 
reafons of two Opinons diie&ly oppofite, vvere 
of equal weight, he thence inferred, that we 
ought to with-hold our aflents (t '-ZiyjHv ) 
from both •• [ This Laertius means, when he 
faith, that he took away propofitions, by reafon 
of the repugnance of Speech, and was the Jirjl 
■.pm. that taught to argue on both Jides.'] * And that 
neither the Senfes nor Reafon are to be credited.! 
He therefore praifed that Apophthegm of Hcjiod-. 
The Gods all knowledge have conceal'd front Men• 

, But this t Saint Aitguftinc affirms was only, 
CM ’ done, to conceal mylterioufly the meaning of 
Plato ; but, they rteverthelefs. had and held his 
Do&ins and Decrees, which they ufed to unfold 
to thole who liv’d with them till they were old. 
He likewife, as Laertius faith, Jirjl altered ' 
the manner of dfpitting which Plato delivered.\ 
"and made it more litigious by quejlionandanfwer, 

. of which, thus * Cicero: Socrates ufed to find. 
,2, out by queftion and anfwer, the opinions of 
thofe with whom he difeourfed, that if there 
were occafion,he might fay fay fomethinguponj 
that which they anlwered : Thiscuftom not re¬ 
tained by his SuccelTors, was taken up by Ar- 
ccflints, who inftituted, that they who would 
learn of him (hould not queftion him ; but J 
themfelves tell him what they thought, which 
when they had done, he difputed againft it 
but, his Auditors were to maintain their own o-1 
pinion as much as they could poffibly. This 
courfe took Arcejilaus, contrary to all other, 
Philofophers, amongft whom, he that would 
learn held his Peace; which courfe, faith Cicero, 
is at this time held in the Academy, where he 
that will learn, j peaks in this manner; Pleafure 
feems to be the chief good, w’liereupon in a long 
Oration it is difputed againft it, whereby may 
eafily be underftood, that they who fay, av thing 
feemeth to me to be fo,are not really of that opi-, 
nion, but-defire to hear the contrary maintained.! 


This School conftituted by Arcejilaus, was 
called the fecond Academy, in relation to itsdeft 
cent from Plato-, or the middle Academy, in re- 
fpecl of the- new one,' which was afterwards let . 
up by Came odes . though t Cicero feemeth to-|-AW. quA> 
make no diftinftion between this and that, but t- 
calleth this the new Academy : But,- though 
’tis likely, that it was not at firftlb called ; yet, 
upon the introduction of a newer, it was 'af¬ 
terwards more generally known by the title of 
the middle, or, Jcccnd Academy. 

Thefe Academicks differ from the Scepticks, 
as much, as, though they affirmed that 
nothing can be comprehended; yet they took 
t not away true or faffe from tilings. On the 
j contrary, they held rhat lome Phantafics were 
’true, others falfe ; but the Seepticks hold that 
they are both indifferent; alike defeufible by 
j Reafon. The Academicks affert fome things 
to be wholly improbable, lome more pro¬ 
bable than others, and that a Wile Man, when 
any of thefe occur, * may anfwer yes or no, * fi( y eA< fr£} 
following the probability, provided that he Ev.tnfii.14 
with-hold from affenting. .But the Scepticks 
hold all things to be alike indifferent, not ad¬ 
mitting Judgment, nor allowing that either 
our Senfes or Opinions can perceive true or 
falle, and therefore-no faith is to be given to 
| them, but we ought to perfift firm and unmove¬ 
able without Opinion, or faying of any thing 
that it is, any more than that it is not. 


CHAP. III. 

His Vertues and Apophtliegms. 

H E preferred Homer above all Writers,of ' iLs ' r 
whom, lie conltantly read lome piece 
before he went to Bed, and'as loon as he rofe 
in the Morning. ' When he went to read any 
thing in him, he laid, he went to his Mifirefs. 

Pindar alfb he laid was proper to raife the 
Voice, and give us fupply of Words. 

He was fehtentious and fuccinfl in Speech, 
often ufing Expreffions of doubtful meaning. 

He ufed to reprehend and chide lharply,and free¬ 
ly, whence Timon laith of him, 

When thou chid'ft young Men, think thou once 
wert young. 

In this hinA,Lacrtius inftances his Sayings to 
Young Man, Ipeaking confidently, 6 He. to 
a immedeft young Man, Cfc. 

Emo a Chian, who, though very deformed, 
thought himlelf very handlbm, asking him as 
he put on a rich Cloak, whether he thought a 
| Wife Man might not love? Arcejilaus anfwered, 
do you mean if he be as liandfome. and as fine 
as you. 

To an effeminate Perfon, upbraiding him as 
it were.of Pride, he Ipokethis Verfe, 

Shall we demand Great Sir, or Silent be ? 

He immediately anlwered, 

I Woman,why fpeakefi thou thefe harjh Words to me ? 

Being troubled with the talk of an incon- 
[ fiderable mean Perfon, "lie laid. 

The Sons of Slaves intemperately fpeak. 

Of another who talked impertinently, and 
loudly, he laid, he had a peevilh Nurfe. For 
E e fbma 
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fome he would make no anfwer at all. 

To an Ufurer, who laid there was romething 
he knew not, he anfwered in thefe Verfes out 
of Sophocles's OEnomaus., 

The courfc oj Storms hid from the Bird doth lie. 
Until the time thatjbc mtift lay draw nigh- 

To a Dialeclick Philofopher of Alexinus's 
School, who was not able to fay any thing! 
worthy Alexinus ,- he related what Philoxentts 
did to a maker of Bricks, who over-hearing him 
fing his Verfes falfe, trod upon his Bricks and 
broke them, fay ing,as youfpoil minc,fo I yours. ^ 

He was angry at thofe. who learned not the j 
liberal Sciences in due time. 

Indifpute he ufed this word, Jfay, and will] 
not fitch a one , framing the ?eiibn)a(]ent to this? 
which many of his Difciples affe&ed to imi- 
tate,as alfo his manner of fpeaking and gefture. 

He was moft acute in anlwering appofitely, 
and convening his difeourfe to the prelent lub'- 
je£t, and fitting it for every time. 

He was very efficacious in perfwafion; whence 
many Difciples reforted to him, though fome- 
times he fharply touched them, which they 
took patiently. 

He was very goodj and much excited hope 
in his Auditors. 

As to the neceflaries of Life, he was liberal 
and communicative, ready to do good, and 
much endeavouring to conceal it, avoiding all, 
that kind of vain-glory. Vifiting Ctcf bit/s, who 
was fick, and perceiving him to be poor, he 
privately put a Purfe under his Pillow, which 


privately put a rune unuer ms 1 iuuw, wmui 
when he found ; This, laith he, is the Iport of 
Arceftlaus. Another time he lent him ioco 
... Drachms. * Plutarch relates this as done to A- 
pc lies the Chian Painter,whom Arceftlaus befides 
' many other teftimonies of kindnels coming to 
vifit as he lay fick, and perceiving how poor 
he was, departed , and returning loon after, 
bringing twenty Drachms with him, then fitting 
dole to Apelles' s -Bed-fide, Here is nothing , fays 
he , befides Empedoclc's Four Elements , 
Eire, Water, Earth, and JEther mounting high, 
but metbinks you lie not at your Eafe , and with 
that taking occafion to remove his Pillow, he 
conveyed thePurle privately under it, which i 
when the old Woman that tended him found, 
and wondring, (hewed to Apelles, he laughing, 
faid. This is one of Arcefilaus’r Thefts. 
f Lacrt. + He recommended Archias, an Arcadian 

Eumenes King of Perganms, by whom he was 
exalted to great Dignity. 

He was very liberal, and free from Cove- 
toufnefs, as appeared by his Utenfils of Silver, 
and vying with Athccrates, and Callicrates. He 
had many Veflels of Gold, which he lent un¬ 
to many upon occafion of Feafting. Thele 
Silver Veflels a certain Man borrowed to enter¬ 
tain his Friends withal-, Arcefdaus knowing! 
him tfc> be poor, would never fend for them 
back .• Others report he lent them to him on 
purpofe,and when he brought themback,becaufe 
he was poor, he freely bellowed them on him. 

He had a fairEftate at Pitane, from which 
Pylades his Brother continually lupplied him. 
Eumenes alfo Son of Phileten/s, gave him manyl 
large Prefents, whence to him only of allj 
Kings he applied himfelf. 


When Antigonus was much followed, and 
many Perlons thronged to his Houfe, he for¬ 
bore, declining his acquaintance. He was in¬ 
timate with Hicroclcs, the Governour ofvll uni. 
cbia, and Pireum , and conllantly, on Hplidays, 

1 went thither to vifit him: Hicroclcs often en¬ 
treated him to vifit Antigonus, but he refilled, 
and went along with him as far as the Door, 
and there parted with him. After Antigonus' s 
fight at Sea, many writing conlolatory Epiltles 
to him, Arceftlaus was filent. Being lent by 
his Country .on auEmbafly to Antigonus at De- 
metrias, he returned fiultrate of his defign. 

He lived the greatell part of his time in the 
Academy, avoiding to meddle with publick 
Bufinels; but fbmetimes went to the Tire mu, 
as we laid, out of Love to Hicroclcs ; fpr 
which feme reproved him. 

He was very magnificent (indeed a fecoud 
Arijlippus) in the entertainment ofhis Friends. 
He openly profefled Love to Tbcodotc and Philo- 
ta, Curtezansof Elis, for which being repre¬ 
hended, he rehearfed the Chrias of Ariflippus. 
He was very amorous, and much affected the 
Company of young Men,whence AriJIo of Chios, 
'a Stoick, called him a corrupter of Youth, 
temerarious, and impudent. Of thofe whom 
he affetted are mentioned Demetrius and 1 .co¬ 
chares -, Dcmocharcs , Son of Laches, and Pytbo¬ 
des Son of Bugcrus, much affefled him. 

For thefe things he was much inveighed a- 
gainfi: at the Houfe of Hieronymus the Peripa- 
tctick, who had invited his Friends to celebrate 
the Birth-Day of Alcyoneus, 'Son of Antigonus, 
for the keeping of which Fealf, Antigonus fent 
yearly much Money. At this Feal't Arcefilaus 
would not dilpute amidft the Cups ; and when 
Aridclus propounded a queftion to him,' requi¬ 
ring that he Would lay fomething to it, he 
anfwered it is the belt property of a Philofo¬ 
pher to know the Seafens of all things. 

But, he was' fe free' from Pride, that he 
counfelled his Difciples to go and hear other 
Mailers ; and when a certain Chian Youth of 
his School declared, that he was not pleafed 
with what he laid fo much as with the Dif- 


courles of Hieronymus, he took him by the hand 
and led him to the Philofopher, defiring him to 
cherilh him according to his quality. 

To one. that asked why Men went from o- 
ther Seffs to the Epicureans, but never from 
the Epicureans to other Seels : Becaufc, faith 
he, of Men, feme are made Eunuchs, but of 
Eunuchs, never any are made Men. 

* He laid. Where there are many Medicines, v 
and many'Phyficians, there are moftDifeales •, 
and where there are many Laws, there is moll 1 ' 
Iniquity. 

+ He advifed to Ihun Diale click , • bscaufe f 
it turneth all things upfidedown. 

* He compared Logicians to Gamelfers that ( 
play at Dice, who take delight whilft they' 
—e cofcned. 

+ He affirmed, that Poveity is rugged .ast 
Ithaca, but good to bring up a Child; in that it 2 ‘ 
inureth to Frugality and Abtlinence, and is ge¬ 
nerally a good School of Vert ue. 
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. . he bequeathed all his Eftate to his! 
Brother Pylades - to which end, Alureas not 
knowing it , he lent him firft to Chios, and | 
from thence lent for him back again to Athens. 
He lent three Copies of his Will, one to Am- 


fomc Injury done to you , whom I have found fo 
bountiful towards me. I define that you, the mojt 
faithful of all my Friends, will take it into 
your Cafiody. Apt rove your fe/fjuft to that ex- 
* rdinary trujl which I have repofcd in you, 
it may appear I have made a right choice. 


He died, as Hermippus faith, in a kihd of 
Phrenzy, after he had drunk much Wine, 75 
years _ old, in the fourth Year o f the 134th O- 
lympiad,_ as may be conje&ured from the itic- 


pbicritus at Eretna, another to fome Friends of ceffion of Lacydes, in the School which began 
his at Athens, the third to T haumafias his near at that rime. The Athenians buried him with 
• Kinfman, to be kept by them; with thelaft he fuch Solemnity as never any was before, 
lent this Letter. - He took not any Women into the Houle 

with him, neither had he any Children. lie 
Arceftlaus to Thaumafias , health. flourifhediaccording to Apollodonts in the r2oth 
Olympiad. 

B avc Diogenes my Will to bring to you, for There were three more of this Name,one an 

etng often fick and infirm of body, 1 thought ancient Comick Poet, the fecond an Elegiack 
Jit to make my Will, left if any fudden Accident Poet, the third a Statuary. 

Should befal me, IJhould depart this Life with 
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A CTD E S fucceeded Arcefilaus ; _ 

was si Cyrcncan , (his Father named' 
Alexander ,) a perfon of much gravi- 

_ f ty, and had many Emulators. He 

was from his youth much given to ft udy, poor, 
but pleafing to all company, and of a delight¬ 
ful Converlation. 

As concerning his managing his Houlhould 
affairs, it is reported that when he took any 1 
thing out of the place where he kept hispro- 
vifions, he locked the Door, and threw the 
Key in at a hole that none might fieal ought 
from him ; which his Servants oblerving, fre¬ 
quently took it, and opening the Door, car¬ 
ried away what they thought good, and then 
put it into the fame place again, in which 
Faff they were never diicovered. • 

But themoft pleafant part of the Story, is, 
*P- that (as + Numenius affirms) he was thereby 
!• perfwaded to be of the Opinion of the middle 
Academicks ; that nothing is comprehen¬ 
ded by fenfe, arguing thus; Why Ihould I 
think that Senle can comprehend any thing cer¬ 
tainly, when I know that my own Senfes are lb 
often deceived, for when I go abroad , I think 
that I lee with my Eyes thole things which I 
leave in my Storehoule ; when I return I find 
none of them ; which could not be unlefs 
Senles were fallible and uncertain. 

Lacydes upon the Death of Arcefilaus, beingl 
made Mailer of the School in the fourth year of 
the 134th Olympiad, taught in the Academy, 
In the Gardens which were , made by - Attains 
the King, which from him were called the. 
Lacy dean Gardens- Laertius, and, from-him, 
Suidas, make. him Inllitutor ■ of the newj Aca¬ 
demy; bjfc erroneoufly. He continued .this I 
Charge 2.6 Years, ,at the end .whereof he’kefign-! 
ed iqwhilft be was yet aliye, to Tefedei .; and 


•, Phocians, his Difciples, in the fecond 
year of the 141ft Olympiad. 

I Attalus fending for him to come to him, he 
I returned him anfwer. That Pill ores make the 
beft fhew at a diftance. 

Studying Geometry in his old Age, one faid 
to him. Is it now time ? he anftvered, When, 
if not now?. 

Athenails faith. That Lacydes and Timon 
PhiiofopheiSjbeing invited by one of theirFriends 

an entertainment of two days, arid defirous 

fuit themfelves to the Company, drank very 
freely. Lacydes went away firft, half Drunk, 
and perceiving Timon to fteal away too, faid u. -te¬ 
em. of Homer, 

To our great Glory Heflor we have Slain. 

The next day meeting Timon again at the 
lame place, and feeing him not able to take oft' 
his Cups at once, made a paule, when;he put 
it to his Mouth the lecond time, he laid out of 
another place of Homer, " 1,1 

Thofe are unhappy who conn-Ji with me. 

SElian likewife numbers thele two among!! 
the great drinkers, and perhaps not unjuft - v ’ ar - hi ^ i 
ly ; for by excels of Wine lie fell into 
the Palfie, of which he died in the lecond 
Year of the one hundred Forty firft- Olym- 
[piad. 

He wrote Philolbphicks, and of Nature. 

In the School, he was fucceeded, as is faid 
: by E V AND E R, Evander, by hisDifciple, 

EG ESINUS, whom Clemens . Alexandr.imis 
calleth Hegefilaus of. Pergymus, Egcdnus bv 
CARNEADES. :' ' 
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CARNEADES. 


CHAP. L 

His Country , 'Barents , Time, Maflers. 

C ARNEADES ( SuccefTor of Egejinus) been in the firft Year of the i6i ih Olympiad. 

was * Cyrene , whence + Cicero faith, Florus (cited by * Blutarch ) adds, he was * Syml'f- 
fAc.S qne& wasan acute Perfon, as being an African. He born on the feventh day of Thargelion^ at what 3l '■ 
• 3 " was Son of Epicomus , or Phihcomus. Apollo- time the Came an Festivals were celebrated at 

dories, as cited by Laertius aflirmeth he died Cyrene , whence perhaps he took his Name, 
in the rdad Olympiad-, but there is a miftake This time falling after the Callippical Period, 
in the Text; for the words of Apollodorus re- we fhall compute it according ro + Petavius's, 
late doubtleis to the time of his Birth, which .Method, which although it be not exempt! 77 1 
upon that Authority, we may affirm to have from queftion, yet is better than that of Sea- 1 ' 1 ' 

Hger, 
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C ARNE AB E S. 


Tiger, whofe Method is not reconcilable tc 
,Ytolomys Oblervations. 

. The 4th of the 164th Olympiad was 
Of the Julian Period 4585 

Epoche of. the Callippick period 4383 

. Which fubduSted, there remains 202. 

: Subduft two periods more ■ 152. 

remains 50. 


: The Year propounded therefore is the 50th 
©F the third period. The Neomenian of Heca- 
tombiton, June 2 6. which is 177th day of the 
Julian Year the 7th of T hargelion (according 
to Petavius) at that time was the 302d of the 
AttickYear. 


To 


177. 


„ ion year is the 
24th of Aprils on which fell the 7 th of T 'har¬ 
gelion ■, which the Dominical Letter being B. 
fell on Sunday, Proleptically taken. 1 

* He was Difciple to Egejtnus tbs. AcadcmicltA 
and f learned Logick of Diogenes the Stoick , I 
whence in arguing he would many times lay, I/\ 
I Have concluded right, the caufc is my own ; if\ 
not right, Diogenes nrnfl return the Mina he 
had of me 5 which was the price the.Diale&ick 
Pliilophers took. ~ 


All Phantalms are of two kinds ; the firft in¬ 
cluded the perceptible and imperceptible; the 
fecohd kind, the probable, and-the improbable. 
Thole which are-contrary to; Senfe and Evidence, 
pertain to the former diviiion; againit the lat¬ 
ter we ought not to lay any thing. Where¬ 
fore there is no Pliantafie followed by percepti- 
], but by approbation many $ for it were con- 
ary to Nature that nothing fhould be pro- 
ible. 

More fully * Sextus Empericus. Came ados, 
faith he, did not only oppoie the Stoicks, but*- 
all that went before him, as to Judgment. His 
firft and common Argument againit all, is,that 
| by which he Iheweth abfolutely, that there is 
"nothingfrom which truth can bejudged;nor Rea- 
l/2w,not Senfe, nor Phantafie, nor any thing, for 
all thefe in a word deceive us. His fecond Ar¬ 
gument is that whereby he ihews, that altho 
thefe be lbmething that doth judge, yet it can¬ 
not exift without an Aflfeftion from Evidence.- 
For an Animal differeth from inanimate things 
by the lenfitive faculty, it apprehendeth there-, 
by both it .felf and external things ; but Senfe 
remaining immovable, impaflible, and immu¬ 
table, is not Senle, nor apprehendeth any thing, 
but being fchanged, and after feme manner af- 
fefled by incurfion of Evidences, then it decla- 
reth things. In that affeftion therefore of the 
Soul which arifeth from Evidence, we are to 
feek that which judgeth. This Affeflion is de¬ 
clared when that appeareth from which it pro¬ 
ceeded, which Affeflion is nothing elfe but 
Phantafie. Pbantajic therefore is a certain 
affeffion in an animal, which fheweth both it 
felf and fome others, as when we lee any¬ 
thing, our Sight is afte&ed in feme manner, 
lo, as it was not before that aft of Seeing. ;-i / 
this alteration we apprehend two thingsFir If 
the alteration it felf, that is the Phamafie. Se- 
ndly, that from which this alteration pro- 
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How he conjlituted the new Academy. 

E lucceede'd Egcfwus in the School, and 
: is by Cicero reckoned the' fourth from 
Ardefilaus, (who conformed the middle Aca¬ 
demy, introducing a fufpenfion of Afferit,ground¬ 
ed upon the uncertainty of things :J Carneades ,. 
conuitatcS. the new Academy, maintaining the 
lame kind fulpenfion,with no lefs eageinels; yet 
f upon more moderate grounds: ♦For he held that 

the incomprehenfibility of things, proceeded not 
from the nature of the things themfelves, as 
Arccfilaus maintained ; for as much as every 
thing really exifteth in it felf" and if any thing 
be affirmed, or denied of another, it is true or 
falfe, as to the thing it felf ;but the things theiri- 
felves remaining firm, we derive from them a 
Phantafie and Similitude, which for the moft 
part,like falfe Meflengers lie and deceive us. 
To all true things there are fome falfe adjoyn- 
ed,and thofe lb like, that thereis.no certain note 
of Judication and Aflent, wherefore we cannot 
perceive any thing to be true. ■ 

But he was nothing lefs rigid as to the Acade- : 
i <k. Mxi, mical fufpenfion, for the denied that any thing 
4 could be perceived, not fo much as that very 
Maxim j Nothing can be perceived, arguing thus.' 


ceeds, the, thing vifible. • The like in the roll 
-of theSenfes. As therefore Light manifelteth 
it felf . and all things in it, lo Fancy being the 
chief guide of Knowledge in an Animal, mull 
like unto Light, manifeft both it felf; and that 
evident object which effefletli-it. -Butbecaufe 
it doth not always Ihew that which is true, but 
often erreth, and differeth‘from the thing 
whence it proceedeth, like ill-^Meflengers, it 
neceflarily followeth that all-Pliantafies cannot 
leave a judgment of Truth, but only"if it be 
true. Again, becaufe there is no Phantafie fo 
true, but it may be falfe ; and of allPhantafies 
that feem true, there are fome falfe, which 
differ little from them -,- that which judgerli 
mult confift in common phantafie of true and 
falfe.But the common Phantafie of thefe compre- 
hendeth not,and if it comprehendeth not,neither 
is there any thing that judgeth. And if Phan¬ 
tafie have not a Judicative Power, neither can 
Reafon judge, for that is derived from Phanta¬ 
fie and juftly.Forthat whereofitjudgeth, ought 
firft to appear unto it, but nothing can appear 
but through Senfe void of Reafon therefore 
neither Senfe void of Reafon, nor Reafon it 
felf is that which judgeth. 

Thus difputeth Carneades againft all other 
Ph.ilofophers, tofhew^ there is not any thing 
” demanded ' what 

judgeth. 


that judgeth. But" being 
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judgeth, as to the leading of Life, and acqiii- him, as.'.colour, _ magnitude,' -figure, motion, 
iition of Beatitude, he hath recourie to proha- Ipeech, cloathing, Shooes-, of things without 
ble Phantafie ; and together with probable, him, as Air, Light, Day,Heaven, Earth, Com- 
undiftraHcd and circumcurrent, their differences panions, and.the like. When therefore none 
thefe. Phantaiie is the phantafie of fomething, of. thefcphantafies feems falls, but all agree in 
viz. of that which it is made, and. of that feeming true, we credit it the more. That 
in which it is made That of which- it is made fuch a one is Socrates we believe, becaufe he 
is the external fenfible Objcll that in which hath all thofe things which Socrates ufeth to 
the Man. It hath two relations, one to the have, as Colour, Magnitude, Figure, Gefiure, 

Object phanfied, the other to the phantalm Cloak,in none of thele difagreeing with it felfl 
derived from that Objeft. From the relation And as fbme Phyficians argue a Man tote in a 
to the object it is either true or falfe; true , Fever, not from one fymptom, as from a high 
when it agreeth with the object falfe,vvhen it Pulfe, or great heat, but from the concurrence 
difagreeth From its relation to the Phantafrh, of that heat with the Pulfe, as as alfo from ul- 
there is one which feemeth true, another falfe. cerous touch, rednels, thirft, and the like, all 
That which feemeth true is by the Acadenicks agreeing together. So the Academick maketh 
called Emphafis and Probability, send probable a Judgment of Truth, from a concurrence of 
Phantafie ; that which feemeth not true, is cal- phantafies, and when none of all his phantafies 
led Apemphafis,- Improbability, and not-probable that join in the concurrence retra ft him as falfe 
phantafie. For,neither that which feemeth falfe, he laith that. which incurreth is true. ’ 

and is fiich-, nor that which is true, and feem- That there is a credible undiftraHed con- 
eth not fuch,- have any thing in their Nature currence, is manlfeft fiorn Menelaus: Having 
perfwafive. Butof thefe Phantafies , that left in his Ship an Image of Helene which 
t^hich is manifeftly falfe, and feemeth not true, he had brought from Troy, as -if it had been 
limiteth the Judicatory, but is not that which Helene her ielf, landing at the Ifland ‘Pharos 
judgeth, as likewifeproduceth from that which he there met with the true Helene, and from 
is, but differs from it, fuch as was that of the her attra&ed a .true phantafie, but would not 
Fury proceeding from Eletfra to Orefies. Of believe that phantafie, being diftra&ed by the 
that which feemeth true, one kind is tenuious, other, which told him that he had left Helene 
as that which is in a thing l'o little, as that in the Ship.. Such is undiftra&ed phantafie 
it is not vifible, either becaufe it-takes not therefore, which likewife feemeth' erroneous, 
up room enough, or by reafon of the weak-- -fbrafmuch as there are iome. more undiftrafted 
nefs of Sight, which receiveth things cohfu- than others. • Of undiftrattei phantafies, that 
fedly, and not diftinftly. The other.Is..that is moft credible and perfeSt which maketh a 
which hath this common property, with the Judgtnentj ... 

true, that it feemeth to be very true. Now Moreover there is a Circumcurrent phantafie, 
of thefe, the tenuious, loofe, remils Phantafie the form wliereof. is next to be declared. In 
cannot be that which judgeth •, for that which the undiflraGed we only enquire whether none 
cannot dearly manifeft it felf, nor the thing of thofe phantafies which join. in concurrence, 
that effe&ed it, cannot attraQ:, us, nor invite attract us as falfe, but that they all feem true, 
affent -, but that which feemeth true and is and not improbable. But in that which is made 
mariifeil enough, that according to Carneades, by concourfe,which ufeth circtmcurrcncefinSsiy 
is the Judge of Truth. examines every phantafie which is in thatcon- 

This being that, which judgeth, it hath, a currence, as -in Affemblies, when the People 
great Latitude ,. ; and being extended into ano- take account of every particular perfon that 
thev Species, hath a more probable and ,ve- Hands for the Magifiracy, whether they de- 
hemently attested Phantafie.. Probable is ta- ferve that .power and right of judging. In the 
ken three' ways- •, Fitft, for that which is place of Judgment, there is that which judgeth, 
true, and feemeth. true ; Secondly , for that and that by which the judgment is made, the 
which is falfe land, feemeth true 5 Thirdly,.for diftance and interval, figure;, time, manner, af- 
that which is true; common-to both. Whence fe&ion, and operation, each of which we 
that which judgeth muffbe that; phantaiie which examine ,ftri&ly . That which. judgeth, whe- 
feemeth true, ; which the Academipks call pro-, ther the Sight he dim, for if it be, it is too 
bable. Sometimes the falfe iricurreth;,,fo t that weak for judgment -, thatwhich is judged,whe- 
it is neceffary to-,ufe the conjm.Qn: .phantafie .of ther it be not too little ; that through which 
true and falfe.-, yet' not .becaufe .that more Pel- whether, the Air be obfeure ; thediftance,whe- 
dom.incurieth, J.emeau., that, which;.iniitateth theritbetoo great; the medium whether confu- 
the Truth ,/yve are not to., give-credit to .that fed ; the place, whether too wide and.yaft 5 
which is for.the greater part : true,-, whereby; it! [tlie time,; whether toofudden ;the AffeHion ’ 
happeneth.our Judgment and -Affions are.for [whether not phrenetick ; the operation, whe- 
the molt part direHed. • h-jther not unfit to be admitted. For if all thefe 

. That which firft and comm.only Judgeth,-Lein one, that which judgeth is probable phan- 
Cantefid.es held to be this. But. forafinuch:. as, itafie, and-together,. probable, undiJlraBed, and 
phantafie .fometimes is not of.one kind* but \circu?ncurrcnt. .Wherefore as when in Life we 
like a Chain, .one depended!-pn.another,:there. jeriqiiire concerning fome little thing, we exa-. 
jpuft therefore be a fecond Judge, which is, pro-, mine of Witriefs; when we enquire into feme- 
, bable and undijiraffed phantaiie.-... As he; wife thing of .. .greater confequence , jwe examine 
•feceiyeth the;phaatafie of a Man,'neceffatily more; but.when of a thing'moft neceffary , 
j(jc,eiveth ; the;plikntafi.eoffech‘thingsas.areabout iwe examine each of the Witneffes by the joint *' 

-him, and-.without him-, of-the things, about teftimony of all. So faith Carneades, in light.' 

“ incon- 



'nconfiderable matters, we make ufe of proba- 1 

hie Phantafie, only tor Judgment ; in things CHAP. III. 

of fome rriomenr, of undift raffed Phantafie;! 

in things that concern well and happy Living |U/w; what occajion he was fern on an Embajfy to 
circumcurrent Phantafie. Horae. 

And as ifi things of great moment they take ^ 
divers Phantafies, lo in diiieient Circumttances E Athenians Being fined by the Re 

the never follow the lame ; for they lay, A mans about 500 Talents, at the fitit of Cllt 
they attend only probable Phantafie in fuch the Qropums and Stcyonians , for deiftoying 14. 
things wherein the circumftance of time allow- Oropr/s, a City of Bxotia , lent three Philolo- tar. 
eth not a flricl Examination : As for inftance: pliers on an Emballie to the Roman Senate, to 
The Enemy puri'ues a Mail; he coming to a procure a mitigation of this fine, which had been 
Cave, takes a Phantafie, that there are iome impofed upon them without hearing their de- 
Enemies there lying in wait : Tranfported .by fence; CarncaJcs the Academia 0, Diogenes the 
this Phantafie as probable, he Ihunneth and fly- Stoick, and Critrla us the Penpal click. About the 
eth from the Cave, following the probability time of this Emballie, there is much dilagree- 
of that Phantafie, before he accurately and dili- menr amongtt Authors. A. Gellins faith, they 
gently examine whether there really be any came after the fecond Fnnick War, and ma- 
Enemiesin Ambufii in that Cave or no. Proba- keth Ennius later than their coming; which 
ble Phantafie is followed by circumcurrent , in Pctavius iuftly conceiveth to be fill lb, for as 
thofe things in which time allows a curious much as Ennius died in the 585th year fiom 
Examination of each particular, to ufe judg- the building of the City. But Cmera aftirmeth 
ment upon the incurring thing. As a "Man this Embafly to have been when P. Scipio and 
coming into a dark Room, and feeing a Rope AL Ala reel las were Confuls, which was the 
rolled up, thinking it to be a Serpent, he flies 599th Year. Paitfanias reckoneih it upon the 
away but afterwards returning, he examines 603d Year of the City, which Cnfaubon ap- 
the truth, and perceiving it not to ftir, begins proveth. 

to think it is not a Serpent; but withal con- Each of thefe Philofophers, to fbew his 
fiderjng, that Serpents' are lometimes frozen Learning, made choice of many eminent parts 
ornummed with the cold, he ftrikes it with of the City, where they dilcouriecl before 
his Staff: And having thus by Grcitmcurence great multitudes of people to the admiration 
examined the Phantafie which incurred to him, of all. The Eloquence of CarncaJcs was violent 
he affenteth that the Phantafie he had taken of . and rapid that of Critolaus , neat and iinoorh, 
that Body as a Serpent, is falfe. And again, as that of Diogenes modefi and fbber. Carncadcs 


I faid, when we maniieftly behold, we alfent one day difputed copioufly concerniong Jultice 
that this is true , having firft overrun in our before Galba and Cato, the g tea tell Orators of 7 
Thoughts that our Senfes are all entire , • and that time. The next day he fubverted all her 
that we behold this waking, not in a dream ; had faid before by contrary Arguments, and 
that the Air is pcrfpicyous, and a convenient took away that Juftice which he had 16 much 
diltance from the Object. Hereby we receive commended. This lie did the better to con- 
a creditable Phahtafie, when we have time fine thofe, that aliened any thing. That dif- 
enough to examine the particulars ■ concerning -pute whereby he overthrew Jultice is recorded 
the thing feen. It is the fame in .undiflraffed in Cicero, hy L.Furius. 

Phantafie, which they admit, when there is To tliefe three Philofophers reforted all the 
nothing that can retratf us, as we laid of Me- ftudious young Men, and frequently heard and 
nclaus. Hitherto Sexi'.us. _ _ praifed them. Chiefly the Iweetnefs of Car- 

Yet though nothing can be perceived, a wife neades, which was of greateft power, and no 
Man may confenc to tl.'at which is not per- lels fame than power, attracting eminent and 
ceived ; that is, he may opinionate ; but fo benign Hearers, filled the City with noile like 
as he knovveth himfelf to opinionate, and that a_great Wind; and it was reported that a 
there is nothing which can be comprehended Grecian perlon, qualified to Admiration, at- 
and perceived. trafting all, had infilled a ferious Aflittion 

2. He allerted the ultimate end to be the enjoy- into the young Men, whereby forgetting other 
ment of Natural Principles, which faith Cicero, divertifements and pleafures , they were car- 
he maintained, not that he really thought fo, ried on as it were with a kind of nwdnefs to 
but in oppofition to the Stoicks. Philolophy. This pleafed ail the Romans, who 

He read the Books of the Stoicks very dili. gladly beheld their Sons inlin-iled in Greek 
gently, and difputed againft them with lo Learning by fitch excellent Men. Only Cato 
good fuccels, that it gave him occafion to at the firlf nbile of Admiration of the Greek 
lay ; f/Chryfippus had not been, I had not been. Learning, was troubled, fearing the young 
Clitomachus ufed to lily of him, he could Men lliould apply themlelves that way, and 
never underftand what he really held ; for he fo prefer the glory of Eloquence before Action 
would lometimes argue on one fide, lometimes and Military Dilcipline. The fame of Philo- 
on the other; and by the Calumny of his Wit, fophers encrealing in. rhe City, and C. Aeili/es, 
faith Cicero, many times deride the beft eaufes. (whom A. Gel/ins and Alacrobuts call Cecilias) 
Of the Sorites ufed by him. See Sextus Em- an eminent perfon, having at his own Requelt 
■pricus. . been the Interpreter of their firft Oration to 

the Senate; Cato (who was then very old) 
under a fair pretence, moved, that thefe Phi¬ 
lofophers might be lent out of the City, and 


;,„ T :. n . r i. u «?., inl( .-)iou<o blamed the Magi to be mindful of a change, tor that which is 
^■iflrn-’s "that they had lb long i offered luch unexpected is molt grievous. 
a mbaiiadors to continue amongit them with- He laid tae Sons ot Rich Men and Aings 

r i. iv -.i-Vt. vv'-i were able to periwnc!e learn nothing well but Riding, for their Mailers A . 

>■-ro -V-’v -hWr ■■ "wheicibre he firlt delircd hatter them they who Cornell with them,wil-& An. r 
1-: i-e determined concerning lingly yield to them but a Hcfrle confiders 

ihl- ; r s-mbni-c- 0 the 1 ' thev might befent back not whether a private Man or aPnuce, a poor 

.V -’'■e'-’mvi' S-vi-ob and inllruft the Man or a Rich be on lus Back, but it he can- 
'2£ am *'■’ 4dth'’ the Roman youth not rule him, he throws his Rider. 

-'tH-v'did be^’-- apply themlelves He feemed to be extreatnly averfe from 
, ’ ‘| of th‘^r own Laws and Ma- Death, whence he often laid. The fame Nature t -«< 

•' ics ''"'•rbedidvotout of anger to Car- which bath put us together will difjolve vs ; and 

* fo’ne though ’ but out of an Ambiti- hearing that Antipater died by drinking Poilbn, 

* Emulation of SjJ Greek Humanity and he. was a little animated by lus conltancy in 

otis 1-muiation 01 we j y D eat h and faid. Then give me too , they asking 

Liteuuu e. what flVinc, faith he. 

-----—-In the midfl: of the Night he was ftruck/..my. 

p rt; blind, and knew not of it, but waking, bid 

C rl A. t - i\. his Servant bring a Light; the Servant did fo. 

His Venues and Apophthegms. had bl< ^ ht ° n6 ’ the ”’ faid he ’ 

H E was a Perfon infinitely Induflrious, lefs . 

coiiverfant in Phylick than Ethick, and 
fo ihidiousthat he neglected to cut his Hair and CHAP. V. 

Nails. Valerius Maximus iaith, he was fo flu- • , , 

dious, that when he lay down at Meals, his His Death and and Writings. 

Thoughts were fb fixe, that he forgot to put . „ 

his Hand to the Table, and that Meliffit, who tjE lived according to Laertius 85 years, 
lived with him as a Wife, was fain to put J[jL or according to Cicero, .90. The words* Uaf 
him in mind thereof, and help him. of* Apollodonts that he died in the fourth year 

He was fo eminent -for Philofophy , that of the i62dOlympiad, whichfalleth upon the 
the Oratours themlelves would many times 626th Year from the building of Rome, may- 
break up their Schools, and come and hear eafily be evinced to be falfe, by the greateft • 
him. part of the Circumftances of his Life ; particu- 

He had a great and loud Voice, whereup- larly from this ; that Antonins in Cicero faith, 

011 the Gymnafiarch lent to him hot to ipeak when he went Pro-conful into Afta, he found 
fo loud whereto he anfwering, Jend me the Carneades the Academick at Athens , who oppo- 
Meafurc by which 1 ShouldJ'peak -, the other wife- fed all in difpute, according to the manner of 
]y and appolitely replied. Ton have a Me afire, hisSefl. The Year of Antonins s rroconfullhip 
your Hearers. was the 653d Year from the building of Rome. 

He was fharply inveQive, and in Argument But .this account, as we faid before, is to be ap- 
almofl invincible. He avoided Feafting, cut plied to the time of his Birth, from which the 
of the rcaibn we mentioned, his great Audi- 85th falleth upon the firft year of the 184th 
oulhefs. • Olympiad, the poth upon the fecond ot the 

’ One named Mentor a Bitlyniatt, as Phavori- ^th. ■ . , 

nus fiith, who had endeavoured to leduce.a Mi- Laertius faith, athis death there was a great 
flrefs that he kept, coming into the School, he Eclipfe.of the Moon, which- fome interpreted 
prefeiitlv iefled at him, in turning thefe words to proceed from a Sympathy with his Lois, 
of Hono r Upon this Eclipfe I conceive Fetavius ground¬ 

ed his computation of Carneades' s Death,when ^ DoS . 
Hitherto comet one opprejl with hoary Years, h e - faith, t it was upon the firft year of the 163d 
Like Mentor in his Voice and Looks appears. Olympiad. Alay ^.fer.2. bora 5. 46. • at Athens. 

Who from the School I charge you turn away. But there being amiftake of the Year, there is 
' confequently a greater in the account of the 

The other riling up replied, feria and hour. 

Carneades, as Ctcero faith, wrote four Books 
He thus proclaim'd, the reft did/trait obey. of fufpenfwn of AffenU He wrote likewife 

1 Epijiles to Anarathes, King of Cappadocia, the 

_ . .... mivirprl oniv Monument left behind him, extant in La- 

° W He a atRiibdMenin their greateft Ptofpenty £/*»*<««* Poet, mentioned by Laertius^ 
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*Lie>t. *f*\LI'T 02 tlA CHtJS was a Carthaginian, 
Vy Son of + Diognctus. He was firlt called 
t stcpkm. Ajdrubal , as 'Shuarch and Laertius affirm,* and 

profefl'ed Philofophy in his own Country, 
aiid native Language. Being forty Years old 
he went to Athens, and heard Cafneadcs , who 
being much taken with' his Induftry, inftrucled 
and exercifed him in Philofophy. With Car- 
71 cades, Cider0 filth he lived until he was old, 
and fucceeded him in the School and chiefly 
illuftrated hisDqftrins by his Writings, the 
number of which Books being above Four 
Hundred, were ' a Efficient Teftimony of his 
ide. dead, t Induftry, and that he had no lefs of Wit* 
k<•!■ 4' Lacrt ‘ than Carncades of' Eloquence. He was well 
verled in three Se£ts, the Atadcmick , Seri- 
patctick , and Stoic/e. 

Of his Books are remembted- by Cicero, 
*cie Tufc. Oli- one * of Confoldtion to' his Captive Country- 
Men, Cartbdge being then lubdued by the Ro- 
+ Cic, Acad. Wiens ; another to t Cajns Luciliits the Poet, 

; g,,. 4 ‘ ’ wherein he explained alid defended the Aca¬ 

demic k fulpehfion of Aflent; having written 
before of the fame things to L.CenJorinus, who 
was-Conful with JVI. Maritime , the fum of 
y cic, Acad. 4. which Difcourfe was this. 

*The Academicks hold there are fueh diflimi- 
litudes of things, "[thatTome feem--probable, 
!; others on the contrary. : But this is not ground 

; enough to fay that" 'fome things maybe percei- 

i ved, others cannot, becaufe there are many 

falle that are probable, but no falle can 
be perceived and known. Thole therefore 
j extreamly err, who affirm the Academicks to 

take away fenfe-,.fbE they fay not, there is-no 
Colour, Sapor, or Sound, but dilpute, that there 


is not any proper inherent note in theft: of true 
and certain : ( which having expounded, he 
adds ) A Wile Man iiifpends Aflent two ways •, 
one; when [as we know[] he abfolutely re- 
fufeth to alfent to any thing another, when 
he with holds from anfweiing, either in ap¬ 
probation, or improbation of fomething, lb 
that he neither denieth nor alferteth it. In 
the firlt way he aflentsto nothing, in the le- 
cond he will lollow Probability, and accor¬ 
ding as he finds it or not, anfwers yes or no. 

He who with-holdethhis aflent iipm ail things, 
is ytt moved, and afleth lomething. Hp 
referves therelore tliele phantalies by which 
we are excited toAStion, and thole of which 
being queftioned , we may anlwer on cither 
part, only as of a thing that feemeth to us fo, 
but without aflent; neither are all luch phan¬ 
talies approved, but only thole which are not 
obltructvd by any thing. 

tin aflerting good, he joined pleafure with fric. r,f : . 
honelly, as Ch////'H> alfo did. 

* Tie was a gieat Faiemy to Rhetoric/.-, as Cri-'^f^f^jf-- 
tolaus the Seripatcltck, and Churmtd.71 were al-‘ <l v ' ‘ 

lb. Arts they did not expel out oi Cities,knowing 
them to he very profitable to Lite,no more than 
they would drive Oeconomick out of Houles, or 
Shepherds from their Floeks ; but they all per- 
lecured, and every where ejefled the Art of 
Speaking, as a moll dangerous Enemy. 

t He compared Dialedlick to the Moon ,f Siri 
whichisincontiniial encrcale or decreale. 2I2 ‘ 

* Falling lick he was taken with a bit of a * Slol)% So-.ad. 

Lethargy, out of which he no fooner came, but ' ’’ * 

he laid ,Love of Life Jha/i flatter me no longer-, 

and thereupon with his own hands ended his life. 
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1 S(s5. sdoe tt -0 : was : 6f‘ Lari (fa, he 'heSlfl; C/itpt 

ithici ’ JCi. maebusmmyffeats, and isnafrfd' by Se^ 
tits EnlpfricuS, a^Go® itutor tif a fourth -Aca¬ 
demy -, but Cicero affinil’s; 1 Le difillowed ftte di- 
ftin£fion of Academies, and wrote exprefly to 
dm. prove the firji and the new Academy to be 
both one. * Whilft hej lived, the Academy 
* wanted not a Patron, t The Romans admir’d 

imnpas-Plutarcb affirms,above all Clitomnchus's 
Scholars, for his excellent difcourfe, and lo¬ 
ved him for the fweetnels of his difpolition. 
Cicero no fooner went out of the firft Schools 
and rudiments of Learning, but he became an 
Auditor of Philo, as he acknowledged him. 
fel£"; 


Amongff other excel Unit things (faith * Sto- * E thfa 
baits) he gave this Divifion of Shi/ofophy. He 
compared Philofophy to a Shyfician -, As the office 
Ofa' Phyfician is firft to psrfwade the lick per- 
Ion to permit himfelf to be cured -, next to con¬ 
fute the reafons of his Adverfiry : So is it of 
a Philofopher, both which Conlitl in Exhortati¬ 
on.-Exhortation is a dilcou'rle inciting to Venue; 
whereof one part explained its great ufe, the 
other refilled Adverlaries, or litch as any way 
calumniate Philofophy. The companion holds 
.in a lecond manner, thus : As the part of a 
Phyfician* after he hath perfwaded the patient 
to admit of Cure, is to' apply the means there¬ 
of,- as well to' remove the caufes of the Difiafe, 

F f as 
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as to induce and fettle Health ; lb is it in this Men, who cannot apply themTelves to long "*■ 

Science. After Exhortation, he endeavoureth deputations, either through want of time, or 
to apply the cure, by removing falfe opinions diverfion of Bufinefs, there muff not be omit- 
wherewith. the Soul is infc&ed, and by fubfti- ted- a.Treating of Precepts, which delivereth 
tuting true. In the fecond place therefore it fhort Rules concerning the ufe of each, 
treats of good and evil, for the fake of which As to the Stoical judicatory, comprehenfi-oe Sm - E,r t- 
the Exhortation was made. Thirdly, the com- Phantafle , he held all things to be incompre- ' r ' rh ' H>> - i. 
parifon holds thus: As alt Medicines refer to henlibfe; as to the nature of the things them- 33 ' 
one end, health, fo all Philofophy to Bead- Gives, comprehenfible. Thus he took, away 
tude. That part which treats of ends is joy- the comprehenflve Phantafle afferted by Zeno. 
ned with another which treats of Life: For as He held that to be a good connex , which ? 
in Medicine,it is not fufficient to reftore health, beginneth from true and endeth in falfe, as/w, 
unlefs it likewife deliver Rules by which .it (if it be day, and I difpute) this;, If it is day, it. ’ 
may be preferved; 16 in Life, fotne Precepts are I difpute : According to which tenet there may 
required for confervation of the end.- And this be true axioms three ways, a falfe only one 
part alfo is twofold; private, or common: iway: For, when it beginneth from true, and 
One conliders the affairs of particular perfons, I endeth in true, it is true; as If it is'day, it h 
as,* whether a wife Man (hould manage a light-. And when it.beginneth from falfe, and 
Common-wealth, whether he may live with endeth in falfe, it is true; as, If the Earth flies. 

Princes, whether he may Marry : The other the Earth hath Wings. Likewife if it beginneth 
- confiders the bufinefs of all in general; as, from falfe and endeth in true, it is .true; as’ 
what Commonwealth is belt, how Magiftrates If the Earth flies, it is Earth. That which is 
are to be chpfen. This common part is called falfe, is that .which beginneth from true, and 
Politick , and is treated of diftinQly by it felf, endethin falfe ; as,' If it is. day, it is night -, 
as being of greateft Latitude. Now if all were for, the antecedent,, it is day, is true ; but the 
wife Men, there would be no need of more confequent, it-is night, is falfe. 

Places, for the more fubtle divilions would He appointed, that the precepts of Oratours T . r „ 

emerge from the Precedent. But becaufe there fhould be delivered at one time, fhofe of Phi- ' ’ 
muff likewife be a care of the middle fort of lolbphers at another.. 



A N T I O GHUS. 



A N T 10 CH US was an Afcalonite, Shins of the Stoicks were in Plato. In his old 

f Brother of Ariftus , Difciple of age, faith * Cicero, he betook himfelf' to the old* A f d wh 
Philo. He lived with L. * Lie- Academicks, forfaking the new, t and diligently 
cullns , the Quaeftor, and Gene- enquiring into the opinion of the ^Antients, ’’’ 
ral ; he was atlo a great Friend to * Atticus, ‘f endeavoured to fellow Arijiotle and Xenocra-*f ca f9 l h 
whom he invited to the Academy. He is tes% profeffing, that the Stoicks and Peripate- 
named by Sextus Empericies, as Conftitutor ticks agreed in the thing, and differed only in *' 

of a fifth Academy : For, as + Plutarch faith, words. To which effe£t Cicero mentions a 
he fell off from the Sea: of Carneades, either Book which he fent to Balbus : He wrote alfo 
moved by the evidence of Senfe, or, as fome another againft his Matter Philo , entituled 
thought, by ambition, and diflention with Sofus. f Cicero being at Athens heard him,and j. C - Ki 
the Difciples of Clitomachtes zni Philo. So that was much taken with the eloquence and vo- qff 4 . 
with lome little alteration, he made ufe of the lubility of his Difcourfe, (* declaring him * Pint, tit. 
Doftiins of the Stoicks-, and ^though hewere to be the ixioft polite and accute of all Phi-^'- , 

called an Academick, he had been, but for feme lofophers in his time) f .but not with the-new 
alterations, an abfolute Stoick -,f whence it was Doaxine which he introduced. tPht- 

• faid of him. He taught the Stoical Philofophy in Thus far there is a: continued feries qf the 

the Academy ; for he manifefted, that the.Do- Academick Philofophers. ' ' 
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other by the general name of Peripateticks$ or Months after its taking, but in the following 
more particularly, Peripateticks ofthe Lyceum. Year, for it was taken in July, recovered in .Fir- 
Of theftrll we have difcourled already £'vtfe brnary^ ' If therefore as Vplerhis Elacciis, Agel- 
come npw to"the othlr,Cof which Arifiotle .was Hus, and CdJJirrsHetnihe-iccoum, the taking of 
the-TIead.' the City was in the 363d.year f ro m the building 

■ t> Arifiotle Was born at Stagira, a City ©f thereof,'Tt was ' recovered in 364th. Thus 
Thrace, according to c Herodotus a Thucydides , Arifiotle was born in the firil year of the ??th 
-• ■ fiaujanias and &//<far,by others placed in Ala- Olympiad, the 370th from the building of 
cedonia, totake from him the imputation'of, a Rome.\\ ‘\ 

Barbarian.'' It was feated upon Strymon, a Ri- But, if as Livy affirms, the taking of Rome, 
ver which parts thofe two Countries, having a was in the 365th year from the building there- 
Haven called and a little Ifland of the of,and its recovery in the 6th,Arifiotle accord- 

fame name belonging to it. this place, to ing to that account mull have been born in the 
which Arifiotle owed his Birth, he afterwards third year of the 99 th Olympiad, in the 3 7 2d 
requited with extraordinary Gratitude. year from the building of the City. Again, if the 

f His Father was named Nicomachus, defeen- City were taken in the 364th year after 
ded from Nicomacbusfion of Machaon ( whofe the building thereof, and recovered in the 
Skill in Medicine is celebrated by Homer) Son 365th Year, as Varro, Pliny, Dionyfius Hali- 
of JEfculapiusfitom whom Nicomachus, Arifio- carna/fiats account, whom Scaliger followeth, 
tie's Father, deriv’d not only his Pedigree, but Arifiotle muff have been born in the fecond year 
his Art alfo,for he was a Phylician. Suidas faith, of the 99 th Olympiad, the 371 from the build- 
he wrote fix Books of Medicine, and one of ing of the City, reckoning always ten Months 
Phyfick. b Gulen alledgeth a Plaifier of one for a Year, and not calling them off, as Pliny 
Nicomachus , either this or the elder. This A7- and others feem to do, and beginning imme- 
comachus ( h whom i'ome affirm to have been diately the next year, which Months being 
Grandfon to Hippocrafes the Phylician) lived in reckoned, the account will agree with ours -, 
the time of Awintas, King of Macedonia, ( Fa- hitherto Nunnefius. 

ther of Philip) a Prince (as Jufiine witnefleth)__ 

eminent for all Royal Vertues. To him Nico- 

machtts was not only Phylician, but Friend and C H A P. II. 

Favourite. * Tzetzes forgot thele Relations of 

Arifiotle^ as 'Nunnefius oblerves) when he af- His firjl Education and Sludies. 

firmed that he was called an JEfculapian figura¬ 
tively, in relpefl of his Skill in Medicine, * "TVT Icomachus and Pbafiis the Parents of Ari- a 
though it be true alio that he did profefs that 1/M fiotle being both dead, he was brought 
Art. up by P roxenus an Atarnean,im'mg which time 

His Mother, Laertius and Suidas name Pb.c- being yet very young, he learned the Liberal ■ 
fliasfi Dionyfius Halicarnaffleus, and.Ammonites, Sciences, asappeareth, faith A/untonius, from 
Phejiis. 1 Ammonias l'aith, Ihe alio was de- thofe Writings of his which partly concern 
feerided from JEJculapivs, alledging in tefli- Poetry, partly the Poets themlelves, as like- 
*' K mony thereof this Epigram, * wile from his Honterical Hfiieflions, and feve- 


tle mony thereof this Epigram, ^ ’ wile from his Honterical Hfiieflions, and feve- 

ral Books concerning the Art of Rhetorick. 

Hts Mother Phsfis, Sbr Nicomachus, t In gratitude for this care taken by Proxe- b-. 

Defended both from iEfculapius. 1 ntts in his Education, Arijiot/e afterwards, not 

I only bred up in like manner Nicanor, the Son of 
Proxenus, in all kinds of Learning, but adopt¬ 
ed him his Son, and with his Eftate bequeathed 
which was rein uuu, ... *— his Daughter to him. c He likewife cauled the 

Picture, Anjlotle, in piety to her Memory,.cau- Statues of Proxenus and his Wife, to be made j,j 
fed to be made by Protogenes an eminent Painter and let up in Honour of them, as is manifeft 
. j>. of that time, which Pifture ro Pliny reckons by his Will. 

amongft the choice!! pieces of that Mailer. a Athenxus ( citing an Epiltle of Epicure ,) d ' 

Arifiotle ( as Suidas affirms) had a Brother and c Elian relate, that having confirmed the c 
named Aritnnejias, and? Sifter Arimnejle. His Inheritance left by his Father in Prodigality and 
Brother died before him without Iffue, as ap- Luxury-, he betook himfelf to the Wars, where- 
pears by his Will. _ _ in having ill fuccels, he profeffed Medicine . 

Arifiotle was born according to the tellimo- and by chance coming into Plato's School, and 
nies of n Apollodcrus, " Dionyfius Halicarnaf hearing their dilputes, being of a Wit far be- 
l /aits and others, in the firll year of the 99 tli yon dthe rell,he addicted himfelftoPhilofophy, 
,01ympiad,at what time Diotrephes was Archon an d became Famous therein. But this agrees not 
at Athens,^ years after the Birth of Plato, as well with the c'ncumltance of his Story, as rela- 
P Athenxus accounts more jullly than Ammoni- ted by Authors of greater Credit, and lefs Pre- 
■us and * Suidas, who reckon but 42 before the j u dice. 

Birth of Demofthencs, three years. , Agellius 
" affirms , he was born thefeventh year after the 
' recovery of the City of Rome from the Gauls 
n by Camillas -, ' but becaufe ( as Plutarch laith) 
rest. i t is hard to find out on what year the City was 

De ’ taken,it will be hard alfo to find upon what c h A r. 

year it was recovered. The recovery was feven ' V 




Part VI. 


ARISTOTLE , 


2 2 ^ 


How be heard Platoi 

a TYAving attained the Age of 17 years, he 
£1 went (in obedience to the Pythian Ora¬ 
cle', which advifed him to addiG himfelf to Phi- 
loiophy)to Athens , Laertius faith(out of Apollo- 
dorusj that’he was then but ieventeen years old, 
in which year Naujigenes was Aichon,Dionyfus 
Halicarnaffeus faith, it was the year following, 
at what time Polyzclus was Archon, perhaps 
it was upon .Naufgenes's going out of his Office, 
whom Polyzclus Succeeded. Butb Emnemts is 
much miitaken, who faith, he was thirty years 
old when he came firft to P/am, perhaps ( as 
Nttnncftus conjectures) becauie he had read in 
Plato, that DialeGick ought not to be itudied 
till the thirtieth Year. And no lefs err Ammoni¬ 
tes, (if. he be Author of that Life) and Olympi- 
odortts , who affirm, that Arijiotle coming to 
Athens in the feventeenth year of his Age,heard 
Socrates three years., whereas Socrates was put] 
to Death when Laches was Archon, thirty two 
years before Naujigenes, under whom Arijiotle 
was feventeen years old. 

Being recommended to Plato , he became 
his Difciple, and fo continued twenty years, asl 
an Epiftle of his to Philip (cited by the old 
Interpreter, of his Life) did teftifie. 

P/^/rili'ch loved him, and admired his acute- 
nefs ofVAppreheniion, and diligence inftudyJ 
for which ( c Philoponus faith)P/«/o ufed to call 
him the Mind of the School, and when 1 ~ 


Lyceum ; at which ingratitude, Plato much 
troubled,faid, Arijiotle kicks at us at young C'ohs 
1 at the Damn1 that foaled them , when, they have 
I fucked their Jill, and 1 lor that realon, ufuaily 1 wr: 

’called Arif otic the Colt. h\ft. 5.9. Hd- 

m They add, that Xenocrates, being gone in- "Pi* 

to his Country, and Spcujippus not well *" 

Arijiotle came into Plato's School with feme of m MiJr. 
hisfolIowers,and circumvented him with fallaci¬ 
ous arguments, whereupon Plato retired to ,his K 

own houfe,and tlieje taught privately,leav.iog.A;- 
rijiot/em poifelhon of theSchool,which he (kept . • - 

till Xenocratcs returning, ejeGed him, and re-jn- 
ftated Plato. The chief Author of thisTcpSft j” 

ieems to have bee Arftoxeqcs, cited by n Ete- . . 1 

\febius, who as o Suidas obierves, afloon 
Arijiotle was dead, caft many Afperfions upon o in Arijhx: 
him, out of a malicious revenge, becauie Ari- 


I ftot/e preferred Tbcopbrajhts .'before him in the 
Ifuccellion of the School, notwithftanding'^tlial' 
Arijioxenus had gained a great name anti, credit 
among tne Dilciples. j. . 

But as Ammonites argues,, it,, is not liifdly,thac 
Arijiotle , if he would, could have ejeQedJVwo 
out of the School, or have obtained Life/llffco 
ereG a. new one in oppofition, to him, , for as 
much as at the fame time Chabrias and Timothe- 
us,P/ato's kii.f nen,were in great power,and :Ge- 
neralsofthe At he man Forces. Yet feme there 
.are, who affirm this, groundieg .it only on Ari- 
\Jiotle 's concradiGing of Plato ip many things j to 
1 which Ammonites anfwers, that Arijiotle doth 
not {imply contradiG Plato, but thofe who.mif- 
interprethis Writings. For if he do femetimes 
contradiG Plato, what wonder/ Seeing,'that 
was not at hisLeGures s he would lay. The In- j therein he followeth Plato his Author, whole 
lellelt is not here ; or, as Rhodigimes, the Philo- ' ~ 


J'opher of Truth is abfent .And comparing his 
cutenels with the dulnefs of Xenocratcs , Plate, 
was wont to lay, e What an Horfe, and what an 
Afs have I to yoak together ? Xenocratcs 
needs a Spur, Ariftotle a Bit. 

f Whilft he lived with Plato, he whs ex- 
treamly ftudious, and given to Reading, info 
much that Plato called his houfe,/bc houje of the\ 
great Reader,and would bften fay, g Let usgo\ 
to the great Reader's Hottfe. This may be confirm¬ 
ed by that great number of ancient Authors 
which are cited in his Works. And. though J 
Laertius(e ither in his own,or Carneades 's words) 
faith,that Arijiotle hath tliruft in as many fenten- 
ces of old Authors in his writings,as both Zeno 
and Chryjippus yet every one that is acquaint-) 
ed with the Writings ofib , //h«A?,knoweth how 
judicioufly and concifely he giveth an account of 
their Opinions, not for Oftentatioh, but difqui- 
fition. . ' 

Some report there Was a great enmity betwixt 1 
ij. Plato and Ariftotle ; which firft arofe from Pla¬ 
to's diflike of his manner of Habit Pot,Ariftotle 
wore rich Garments,and rich Shooes, andcontra- 
fy-to Plato's rule, cut his hair Ihort, and wore 
Rings. He had likewife (fay they) a fcornful 
derifion in his look, and tenacious contradiction 
in his difeourfe, which Plato not approving, pre¬ 
ferred before him Xenocrates,SpeieJippus,Amyclas 
and others,to whom he communicated his Do-j 
Hrine and many favours, but repudiated Arijic 
tie, who thereupon, whilft Plato was yet a 
live, fct up a Shcool in oppofition to hhn, in the 


faying it was, that Truth ought to be preferred " 1 ' 
before all things as alfo chat Saying, Secryngs ft 'ft. 
indeed is dear, bur Truth moll dear. And; elfu- 
where. What Socrates laith, we muff not fe 
much regard, as we ought to be felicitous.con¬ 
cerning Truch. The fame courle Arijiotle took, 
if at any time he confuted Plato's Affection , 
therein obeying him by following theTruth •, 
and it is obferved by p feme, that he is very 
fparing in naming him, where he oppoleth hisp Licctu- de 
DoGrine, and chat thrice he. makes honourable t' et - AriSht - 
mention of him in his <1 Rhetoric/:, his Book 
of the World, (if that be his) and his r pro-"} 
b/ems. . *’ 

True therefore fe.L, (, ssApollodorus, Diony-Laert. 
\Jius HalicarnaJJ&u $-„, but elpecially Arijiotle 
him-ft'lt in hie-■ .TTniftin m Philip , affirm) t y et Interf . 


himfelfj in his /.Epiftle _ _. x 

that he was a conlfant, ledulous hearer of Plato 1 
twenty Years, “unto the thirty leventh of hisu.Kct. intcrf. 
Age,even until Plato died,and then was lb great 
an honourer of his Memory, that in telfimony 
of his extraordinary AfteGion, he ereGed an 
Altar to him, bearing, this Infcription : ; 

x This Altar Ariftotleh Hand did raife r Ammon. 

To Plato, whom the Impious nuft not praije. 

y Olympiodorus fpeaking of the honour which 
Arijiotle gave to his Mafter,co'nfirrneth it by this y Comment, in 
Argument,that he writ a whole Oration in-com - pt " t ’ 
mendation of Plato, wherein he firft made a re¬ 
lation of his Life, then praifed him. He adds-, 
that Ariftotle in his Elegies to Etuleinus, extols 
him thus > 

i ‘ And 
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And coming to the fam'd Cecropian 'Town , 

In fign of i'rkndjhip did an Altar raife _ • 
To him, whom impious perfons muft not praife: 
Who fraying Man to vertue did ref ore 
Much by his Precept, by Example more. 

One to the Gods Jo pious, good to Men, 

No future Age mujl think to fee again. 

i Some affirm, that whilft he lived with 
Plato, he profeffed Medicine, and kept a 
22 ' Shop • But thole * Arif ocles confutes. 


How he lived with Hermias. 

d. a ~ryPato dying in the firft year of the to8th 
A . Olympiad, and Spettfippus his Nephew 
fucceeding in the School, Ariflotle went to Her¬ 
mias the Eunuch, King of Atama, a City of 
Myfia\f Afia, who heretofore had been his fel- 
low’Difciple under Plato, and had a particu¬ 
lar' kindnefs for him. Hermias receiv’d him with 
great teftlmonies of Love and refpeft. With 
him he lived three Years, L b inftrufting him 
in Philofophyj at the end whereof, Hermias 
was (as c Strabo faith) fiirpriled by Memnon 
a Rhodian, and iant to Artaxerxes, King of 
Perfia, who put', him to Death. Pythais his 
Sifter, a Woman of extraordinary vertue,(whom 
Hermias, having no Children, had defign’d .hjs 
Heir) being upon this accident reduced to gfhat 
extremities and afflictions, Ariflotle , in a pious 
gratitude to the memory of his Friend, (as his 
own ^Letter to Antipater attefteth) took her to 
Wife, ? and e fet up the' Statue,of Her miasm 
the Temple of Delphi, with this Infcription. 

This Man the Perfian King againfi all right 

A Sacrifice to bis fierce Anger made -, 

Not like a Foe by Martial Arms in Fight ; 

But as a Friend byjhew of Love betray'd. 

He wrote likewife a Hymn to Vertue, in me-j 
mory of his Friend, to this EffeCt. 


perlionsandcalumnies upon thisVertuous friend- 
fhip : ‘fome affirm’d that Hermias lov’d Ariflotle 
inordinatelyfan imputation not wellfuiting with 
an Eunuchjand that for for thisReafon he gave 
him Pythais to wife,whom Sttidas and the Greek 
Etymologifl affirm to have been- his Daughter 
either by Nature or Adoption ,Demetrius Magne- 
fius' sNeice, Ariftipptts's toncubine, fo little 
do they agree in their Relation : They add that 
Ariflotle was fo paffionately in love with her, 
that he Sacrificed to her after the fame manner 
as the Athenians to Ceres at Eleufis. This La. 
ertius relates as done whilft fhe was alive but 
Tyco, firft Author of this Calumny, that it was 
after her death. Moreover that Ariflotle in a 
thankful. acknowledgment of his Bounty,wrote 
aPatan in praife of Hermias, meaning the Hymn 
laft mentioned, which f Athemeus, proveth a- f . 
gainft the Calumiations of Demophilus not to 
be a facred Hymn or Patan, but a Scholion or 
Feftival Song. Hence Theocritus the Chian de¬ 
rides him in this Epigram. 

To the J.lave Eunuch who Atarna Jway'd 
An empty Tomb empty Ariflotle made. 

Who from the Academy did retire 
To wallow in vain plcafures faithlefs mire. 

In anfwer to thefe Calumnies (firft raifed by 
Lyco , difperfed further by Arifltppus, and con¬ 
tinued by thole that malign the memory of A- 
rflotle) Ajpelleio writ certain Books wherein 
he accurately confutes thofe who durft in this 
manner impudently Blafpheme (fuch are his 
words ) the name of Ariflotle * fo much pre¬ 
judice and malice being in the Accufation, as 
might eafily argue the falfenefs thereof. 

e-Up'on the Death of Hermias , Ariflotle i, r 
( with Xenocrates) fled from Atarna to My - h 
tylene , as Apollodortts and Dionyfius Halicarnaf 
fans affirm in the fourth year of the 1081I1 O- 
lympiad, Eubulus being Archon. 


Vertue, whom we all obtain 
With much Labour, but more Gain, 
For your fake to dye wouldpleafe. 

Toyl and Torments USerepoitt eafe. 
Tou direCl Men in fdrfuit 
Of immortal facred Fruit, 

Richer far than Gold refin'd. 

Soft as Sleep j as Parents kind -, 
Great Alciades for. your fake 
Labours vaft did undertake : 

LedaV valiant twins made known 
More your Glories than their own-, 
Ajax and Achilles too 
Only dy'd for Love of you -, 

Ah ! for you Atarna’s Pride , 
Hermias untimely dy'd. 

But his name we will revive 
That our Mufe Jhall keep alive., . 
Paying Hofpitable Jove 
Pious thanks for a Friend’s Love. 

There wanted not thofe who- caft 


i How he lived with Philip and Alexander. 

A Bout this time Philip King of Macedonia, 
Father of Alexander, taking care for the 
Education of his Son, now growing towards 
Man’s Eftate, and unwilling (faith , Plutarch ), t 
to commit his Education to Profeffors of Mu- 
fick, or any other of the Liberal Sciences, as 
knowing him fit for higher defigns, lent to A- 
f riftotle the mod famous and Learned of Philo- 
fophers, to come and inftruQ him. b Agcllius h 
• recites his Epiftle, which Was to this effect. 
Philip to Ariflotle, Health. 

R Now that I have a Son, I render the gods 
many thanks: not fo much for his ’Birth 
as that he was born in your time, for I hope that 
being educated and infiruBedbyyotifie will become 
worthy both of us, and the Kingdom which he Jhall 
• inherit. 

Ariflotle at this requeft of Philip , went to 
Macedonia to him, in the 4th year of the 108th 
many af- Olympiad, as c Apolloderus and Dionyfius Halt- c 
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carnaffieiis affirm, a 


A R I S T O T L E. 


carm))<eus atnrm, at wnat time mexanaer was s - f jhgl? t} . . 

^fHeStSte infinitely elleemed and He- ^^eadofUfe l Jnohe ,*&.’ 
loved of Philip and Olympia his Wile, Alexatz- And<fo it came to pafs not long after upon 

. der's Mother, c They cauftd his Statue to be this occafion .Hermolaus, Son of Sopolis, a youth 
made and fet up in honour of him. Philip had °1 a noble Family, that ltudied Philofophy un- 
a kindnefs lo particular for him, that heallowed der Calhfihaies.ymntmg the Wild Boar with A- 
him in a manner an equal fhare in the Govern- lexander , prevented the King by calling his dart 
mentof the Kingdom -, which intereft Ammo- firfl at him,for which he was by the King’s com- 
»/'/«• liiith, he employed to the advantage as well mand puniilied with many ftripcs. Troubled 
of private perfons, as of the publick, as appear- at the ignominy thereof, he conipired with 
eth (iaith the Latin Interpreter ofhis Life )by his Softrirtus,, Antipater , and fome other Compani- 
Epiftlesto Philip. f Plutarch affirms that Philip onsof his, to murther Alexander , which Trea- 
as a recompence to Ariftot/eye-edihed the Town I' on being difcovered by Epimencs , one of the 
where he was born,.S/tfg;n/,which he had before Confpirators, they were all put to death. Arijlo- 
laid wafte. He likewile afligned him a School bulus and Ptolemants Son of Lagus affirm, they 
and Study, near Mieza , a Town of Alacedonia acculed Cal/ifihenes, as him who mitigated them 
not far from thence, where, unto this day (faith £0 this attempt. Hereupon Calhfihe/tes was put 
Plutarch) they fhew the ftony Seats, ana lhady into an Iron Cage, and fo carried up and down 
Walks of Arijlot/c. in a miferable fordid condition, and at lalt, as 

s He inltru&ed/l/fxatficr in the deepefi: parts Laertius relates (though others otherwile) 
of Learning, not only in Ethicks and Politicks, thrown to Lyons and devoured, 
but his molt refervedand folid Do&rins, called 

Acroatick and Epoptick ; never communicated CHAP. VI. 

to the Vulgar. iiw School and manner of Teaching 

That he taught him likewile the Art of Me- J 

dicine, Plutarch argueth, foralmuch as Alexan- 'TpHus Ariflotle having lived eight years with 
der was not only exceedingly delighted with JL Alexander, returned to Athens- as • A- a Loot 
the Theory thereof, but praQileaitiuccefsfulIy pollodorus and b Diony/itts Halicarnakeits affirm h W- 
upon many of his Friends,to whom he prefcrib- in the fecond year of the hundred and eleventh" 4 '""" 1 "' 
ed Receipts and Diets, as appeareth, faith he, Oympiad, Pytbodorus being Archon where he 
by his Epiftie. found Xenocrates teaching in the’ Academy 

b Perceiving Alexander to be much taken which place was religned unto him by Speuftp- 
with Homer’s Iliads, as conceiving and calling.it pus, in the fourth year of the hundred and ninth 
the be ft injlitution of military Vertue, he took Olympiad. 

much pains in corretiing and reftoring the Text, Hence it appeareth, that ■= Hcrmippus erretli e / 

and then gave it to Alexander, which Copy in affirming, that Xenocrates took upon him the 
he infinitely prized. School of Plato, at what time Ariflotle-v/'as 

He writ a Book to Alexander , entituled; fent by the Athenians on ah Embafiy to Phi lip ' 

Of a Kingdom, mentioned by Laertius and Am- For as d Patricias hath obferved, it can Hof way j ,-r 
monius, wherein he inftrufted him how to rule, agree in time, it being certain, as La eft his at Pr/h 
‘ So much did he incline the Mind of A/ex- tells, that Speujippns fucceeded Plato - r itl [l the '' 
ander to do good,that he uled to fay, if any School in the firft year of the Hundred and 
day pafled wherein he had not conferred fome Eighth Olympiad, immediately upbn Plato’s 
benefit, I have not reigned to day. Death, and continued therein eight yearsnhat is 

k Alexander fo much affected him, that lie to the end of the hundred and ninth Olympiad ’ 
profelfed he admired and loved him nolefs than in the fecond year of which Olympiad Ariflotle 
his Father* becaufe his Father, he faid, only as We faid, went to Philip; not on an ’Embaflv’ 
gave him being, but Ariflotle well-being. but upon his Invitation, to educate Alexander. ’ 

The love which Philip and Alexander bore Neither is the Author of Arijlot/c’s Life left 
him was fo great, that Theocritus the Chian call miftaken, who faith, that upo'n the Death Of 
the fame Afperlion upon it, as he did on his Speufippus , the Atheniai fe^fent to Ariflotle' and 
Friendfhip with Her mas. that both of them, Ariflotle and Xenocrates 

In the firft year of the i nth Olympiad, Py took upon them Plato’s School, Xenocrates in 
ihodortis being Archon, Philip died, and was the Academy,AriJ}otlem the L^w/w/JBuith'is er- 
fucceeded by his Son Alexander, whofe active roris ealily deteQed by the fame Computation- 
Spirit, loon after his coming to the Crown, de- for at the time of Speujippus’s death AHflolle 
figned an Expedition againft the King of Perfia. was with Alexander, nOrdid-he leaveTilm until 
Hereupon Ariflotle^ having now lived with A- fix years after, all which time Xenocrates-a rb- 
lexander eight years,though fujlin faith but five fefled Philofophy in the' Academy 
which fome interpret of the time before Philip’s * Th s Academy biing prepoffels’d by Xenocra- 
death, but not without fome violence,-(for that crates, Ariflotle made choice 1 of the Lycdiim V r a* s id 
was above leven) preferring the quiet of a place in the Suburbs of Athens,bvWt for -Pertt/bs 
Contemplative Life before the troubles of War, tor the exercifing -of-Soldiers.) Here ‘he' fought 
took leave of him, returned to aifo«w,leaving anddileours’dot Philofophy; to fucha's'carrje ro 
in his robm Califihcnes an Olynthian, his Kini- him, con Handy every day tillThe 1 hour 1 

man (Son of his Coufin Herd) and Dildple -, i of anointing,which tlieG/Yttb- ufually did befbre 
whom before his departure, obferving to fpeak Meals,' whence he and his 'followers iirecalled 
with too much liberty and obftinacy to the King, <mri -iKeerdlSr, f r0 m voalkimr PeridtiteticKs 
he reproved in thefe words, -■ - Others fay,he Vvas called PeripateVM from 

walking 
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walking with Alexander, newly recovered of a thing being Pbilolatts) but by fome Peripatetick, 
ficknels, in which manner he uled to difeourfe who thought his work might pals with greater 
of Philofophy with him. credit, if publilhed in the name of fo antient a 

(?) The number of his Atiditbrs encreafing Philoiopher. 
very muchjhe gave over walking, and taught fit- In Pbyjick the fifth Effence, whereof Celeftial 
ting, laying. Bodies conlilf, diltinct from the four Elements,is 

Novi to be filcnt mofl di[graceful were-, generally afcrib’d to his invention, only Simplici- 

And fee Xenocrates pojjefs the Chair. us eiteth the Authority of Xenocrates, in his 

Book of the Life of Plato,.thnt Plato conlfi tuted 
Though Cicero and Quintilian affirm, he uled five fimple Bodies, Heaven and the four Ele- 
this Verie againli Ifocratesj n emulation of whom ments,aflerting,they differ no lels in Nature than 
he taught Khetorick to his Difciples every Mor- in Figure ; for which reafon he alfign’d the Fi¬ 
ning. (b) ho many Dilciples referred to him, gure of tsDodecadron to Heaven, offering from 
that he made Laws in his School, as Xenocrates the Figure of the four Elements. But thefe, as 
did in the Academy, creating Archons that Rul’d theXearned Nunncfncs oblerves, leem to be ra- 
ten days. ther Symbolical, and Pythagorical, than the true 

(/)TheDifeourfe and DoHrine which he delive- meaning of Plato. For Plato in his Timaus ex- 
red to his Dilciples was of two kinds. One he prelly avers, that the Heavens are of their own 
called Exoteric k, the other Acroatick. Exoteriek Nature DilTolute,but by the Divine Will is kept 
were thole who conduced to Rhetorick, Medita- together, as it were, by a tye from being diffol- 
tion, niceDilputes, and the knowledge of civil ved. Xenarchtts, a Philofopher, wrote againff 
things. Acroatick thole in which more remote the fifth Effence,• introduced by Ariflotle , whom 
and fubtile Philofophy was handled, and luch Alexander Aphrodifeus exaftly anlwereth.Tfeo- 
thingsas pertain to the Contemplation ofNature dor us calleth Arif otic. The Perjetfer of Phyflck, 
and Dialefti ve Difceptations. Acroatick Difci- adding, that only his Writings upon that Subjeft 
pline he taught in the Lyceum in the Morning, were approv’d by following Ages, who rejected 
hot admitting every. one to come and hear them, whatfoever others had written in the fame kind, 
but thofe only, of whofe Wit and principles of as appeareth by their lofs. What Epicure and 
Learning, and diligence and Study, he had before others have obje&ed againft him as a fault, T hat 
made Trial. His EWer/c/c Lectures were in the be enquired with fuch diligence into the minute. 
Afternoon and Evenings-, thele he communicated auf mcaneft things ofNature , is a fufficient Te- 
to all young men without any diftinftion, calling ftimony of his Excellence and Exaftnels in this 
the latter his Evening Walkfihe former his Alorn- Study. 

ing Walk. 00 In Etbick, Whereas Poly emits placed Fell- , 


CHAP. VII- city in External Goods, Plato in thofe of the Soul W 

His Philofophy, only, Ariflotle placed it chiefly in the Soul; but 

J F 7 ■ afhrmed it to be defiled and freight ned if it want 

I N Philofophy (faith (a) Ammonias') he feems exterior goods, properly ufing thele terms. For 
to have done more than Man, for there’s not chofe things which are defiled , have the fame 
any part of Philofophy whereof he treated, but Beauty within, but their Superficies only is hid- 
he dpffi it molt accurately, and many-thingshe den ; and thole which are ltreightned have the 
himfelf (fuch was his Sagacity and Acutenels) fame real magnitude. 

finding out, compleated and finiDied. ( c ) In Metaphyfck , which he calleth Firfl- m 

(b) In Logick it was his Invention, that he fe- Philofophy and Wifdom, and/as the more antient 
parated the Precepts,r of Difputation from the Philofophers before him) Theology (f) tho’ there (/) 
things themfelves of which we Difpute, and be not any invention of his extant, yet, heper- 
taught the Manner > and Reafon of Dilputation. feebly went through all the Parts thereof For he 
For they who went .before, tho’ they could De- was not only acquainted, as fome falily imagine, ’ 
ifionlirate, yet they knew not how to make a withTerrefttial things, and thole which belong 
Demonlfration -, as they who cannot make Shoes, to this World -, buteven with thole things which 
but only 1 wear ’em. Al&v/tnd. Aphrodifeus affirms, are above this World* as may appear from the 
that he ftrft reduced Syilogifms to Mood and Pi- eighth Book- of his Pbyjick, where he faith, that 
gure. Philopomis, that he invented all Diale&ick the firfl cattfe is not Jubjelt to motion, neither in 
Methodsyohence Theodoras calls him both Inven- it felj, nor by accidental which words he decla- 
tor and Perjelter of Logick, which he indeed in reth, that God is not a Body, nor any way pa£ 
amanner challengeth(but,mqdeftly) to himlelf , 1 fible. And in his rath. Book of Wjdomyx Ale- 
in the la'ft Chapter of his Elenchs , affirming no- taphyficks , he dileourlech accurately of God and 
thing had been done in that kind before, but Intelligences a rational clear way,not involv’d 
what the Erifticks and Sophifts taught. As for in Fables, or Pythagorical Symbols ; but fbund- 
the Categories , ’ the .invention whereof feme af- ing. his Afiertion upon Reafon and Deinonfttati- 
cribe to the Pythagoreans, vt\\s much more pro- on, as much as the Subject, and Elumane Reafon 
bable,,that,they were wholly his own * for thole alloweth. (?) Patricias labours much to prove xaftut. i 
Books eiitifuled. tudjfaf under the Name that .whatibever he bad in this kind excellent, ) 

Archytas, from which ibme conceive Ariflotle to he borrow’d from Hermes Trijmegiftiis. But (h) (f) ! " t icL 
have borrowed much, the particulars whereof as we have already laid,Mr. CaJ'aubon hath fully l ’ l4W > t - 
are inftanced by \e) Patricias,Themiftius affirms evinced that Book to have been impoled upon 
to have been written, .not by the Pythagorean the World by fome later Writer. 

(ncither fiath Laertius made mention of any wri- What is added by the acient Latin Interpre¬ 

tings. of his, for the Pythagoreans at that ter concerning Arifiotle’s Sentence of that viftt- .. 
time ’wrote, but little^ the full that wrote any al Hexagonal Pyramid, (which ( i ) a Learned Per- y£ 
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fonhath obferved to be chofen as a 'middle way I 
• betwixt the Sentence of thole who made thel 
Optick Pencil a Pyramid of a quadratick. bale, 
and thole who made it of a Conick Figure) is 
very obfcure-, and hardly admits of an Interpre¬ 
tation worthy lo great an Author. 


CHAP. VIII. 

His Correfpondence with Alexander. 

W Hilft Arijiotle taught Philofophy at A 
them, his Difciple Alexander was err 
ployed in an expedition to Afia again!! Dar 
■us King of Perfia, incited thereunto by the prin¬ 
ciples of Honour, which were infilled into him 
by Arijiotle, particularly from the Prelidents of 
Achilles, Ajax , and other Heroes celebrated by 
ifo;»<r/-,whofe Iliads Arijiotle had fo carefully 
commended unto him. He began this Expediti 
in the third year of the i ith 01ympiad,at which 
time Ctejicles was Archon at Athens, immediate¬ 
ly after the departure of AriJlotle,vihoQ.t is pro¬ 
bable) came only for this reafon from him, 
as preferring a quiet and ftudious Life before! 
the troubles of War. I 

Ths firff thing that Alexander did,was to vifitj 
the Tomb of Achilles in the&rjav/w, at the fight 
whereof he broke forth, into thele words O j'vr 
tunateyoung Man that hadjld Homer tocelehra .. 
thy praife l for had it not been forhis l/A/(A,adds| 

»' Cicero , in fhe lame Tomb where Ach'd- \ 
les’s Body lay, his Name alfo would have 
been buried.He took with him the Iliads of Ho- J 
mer correfled by Arijiotle, and made it his con- Alexander cauled 
■ fiant companion, inlomuch that he laid it every and reltored to its former Hate, h iving 1 
night with his dagger, under his Pillow. And in j by Philip been laid level with the Cronin 


him. So confiant was he inhis Love to Learning, 
and particularly lo much enflamed, (as f Pliny _ , -, _ 
jlaith)with a curious defire of underlfauding '' 1 

the natures of living Creatures, that he lent 
thoulands of Men, throughout all Afia and 
Greece, to procure all kinds ofliving Creatures, 

Birds, Bealls and Fillies, at an excelhve charge, 
e Athctheus laith, Soo Talents, which according g 9. 

1 Budrus's account is 840000 Crowns. -11 tie ajp. 1 
I Thele Men he lent with what they took to Art- *' l? " 
\Jlotlr, that he might not be ignorant of any thing 
1 that aiiy Nation afforded - by which informa¬ 
tion, he compoled, as Pliny afiirmcth, fifty excel¬ 
lent Volumes, of Living Creatures, of which ten 
are only left, unlels we put into the lame mw 1 - 
her, thole Books of his which have lome n •> 
relation to this Subject: As of the going oflivi 
Creatures. 1, Of the parts ojliving Creatures, a - 
their CauJcs. Of the Generation of living (.r, 
tares. If this were done bv Alexander, as C 
ny, and Athene us attell (though i AI,an aferi 
it to Philip) it mult ncceflarily havebeen whn; 
he was in his Aiiatick Expedition. For Arijiotle, 
as hath been already proved, ihiyed but a ver.’ 
lhort time with him after the death of his Fa- 

Arijiotle made the fame ufe ofhis corref 
pondence with Alexander ,he had done of the 
intereit he before had with Phi lip,the advantage 
not only of particularper(ons,hut of whole Cities. 

This the City of'S/ ira, the place ofhis Birth, 
did acknowledge, which,at the fuit of Arijiotle, 
Alexander c-Md'eA tn he re-edified,and re-peopled 


el ore 


ViQory over Darius, having taken a Casket of i 
Unguents of extraordinary Value amongft the 
Spoils of Darius, befet w;th Pearls and preci¬ 
ous Hones (as b P liny deferibes it) his Friends j 
telling him how many ules it might be put to, 
becaule Llnguents did not become a Soldier; 
Yes, faith he,it .(hall ferve to keep the Books of 
Homer, that the mofl precious work may be 
kept in the richeft Cafe ; hence was this corre£t 
Copy called, as Plutarch faith, «* A vasBUa 
Whilfl he was in Afia, engaged in the Wars 
againH Darius,, in the midft of his continual 
Vi£tories and Bufinels , hearing that Arijiotle \ 
had publifhed his Acroacick Books of Natural 
Philolophy,he fentthis Letter to him 5 
a Alexander to Arijiotle, Health: 

Y OU have not done well in publijhingyour\ 
Acroatick difcourfes,for ivbercin JhaU 
excel others, if this Learning wherein zoe have] 
been Inflitutid, be made common to all? As for 
me, I had rather excel others in Knowledge Wan 
in Power, Faretvel. 

To which Arijiotle returned this Anlwer. 
c Arijiotle to Alexander, Health. 

Y OU wrote to me concerning my Acroatick 
Difcourfes that they ought not to have been, 
communicated, but kept fecret. Know, that they 
are made publick, and not publick ; for none but 
they who have heard ns can underjland them. 
Farewell. 

Thus, notwithflanding Alexander yvas bufied 
hi the Wars, yet he forgot not his' Mafler 
Arijiotle, but kept' a friendly corf elpondence with 


vby 


though Plutarch rclar 

of Philip,Laert ins, A:h;r.:-nim,Dnm, Chryjojk-. 
AE/ian, and otheis lioid, <1 ' 

Alexander, to which I ,/leri. 
that it was not long Lt-Iom AriJIttie's Deoil:. 

I11 memory of which Benefit, the' People of 67./- 
\gira ufed to celebrate a yeariv Feiiiv.il, which 
they called the Ariflotclian t'eajl, naming the 
Month in which it fell, Stagarites. ° 
k Erejlus like wjfe, the Country of Theyd/a 
\Jlus ,which Alexander determined to punilh v . 
ry leverely ;■ by the mediation of Arijiotle wav 
pardoned. 

That he benefited many particular perfons is 
evident, faith Ammonias, fiom his EpilMcs to 
the King, yet extant, wherein he recommends 
leveral Perfons to him. 

Hence it is manifvH, that the Author ofhis 
Life is miHaken, when he affirms, that in Alex¬ 
ander's Afiatick expedition, AriHotle accompa¬ 
nied him to the Brachnuncs, -where he writ that 
noble piece of the Laws and h/ll it.’it ions of 255 
Cities. That likewije he travelled ever ail Perlia 
with Alexander, where during the War, Alexan¬ 
der died, and AriHotle returned, into l.is own 
Count ry. This relation agrees not with the other 
CircuniHances of Arijiotle ''s Lilt. Alexander 
died in the fourth year of t-iie hundred and thir¬ 
teenth Olympiad, two years before Arijlollc's 
departure from Athens. 

But as jr is apparent, that this Miflakc pro- 
:eded only from Ignorance (yer that lb great, 
that 1 Patricias argues from thence neither 1 
Ammonias nor Philcpcn./s to be Authors of his !'■’ 
Life) fo are there fome other Errors, which no 
G g lels 
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lefs manifeftly appear to have proceeded from I 
Malice, railed, it is likely, by the Authors of | 
the other Scandals and Imputations, wherewith 
they fought to Malt his Memory. I 

Some 30 irm that Alexander. , upon theTrea- 
fon of Cahfthenes , took a great dilpleafure 
againft Ariftotle , for having recommended him 
to him. For tho’ at firft, Writingto Criterus , At¬ 
tains^ and Alcetas immediately upon this acci- 
dent, he fent them word, that the Youths had | 
confeffed the Plot proceeded only from ihem- 
felves, not by the inftigation of any other. " Yet 
afterwards,'in an Epiftle to Antipater, he im 1 
putes the fame Crime to Califthenes , not without 
this (harp ReileQionupon Ariftotle-.The Youths, 
laid he,z cere Stoned to Death by the Macedonians, 
but as for the Sophijl , I will puwfh him my felf, 
and thofe who fent him , and thofc who entertain 
in their Cities fuel) as arc Traitors to me. Here -1 
upon they Interpret the Bounty of Alexander to 
Xendcrates , and Favour to Anaximenes, as not 1 
proceeding from the Magnificence of his Difpo- 
fition, ° but from thedifpleafurehehadconceiv’d 
againft Ariftotle , whom he endeavour’d to Vex, 
by obliging his Adverfaries and ^Emulators. 

Upon this luppofed Dilpleafure was grounded 
another report, that P Atiftotle Confpiring with 
'■ Caffander againft Alexander, fent him, by Anti-1 
pater, fome of the Water of Styx, wherewith he 
poifoned Alexander. But the Relators hereof | 
differ not a little amongft themlelves.- Diodorus 
Siculus and Suidat affirm, that Alexander was ] 
poifoned by Caffander Son of Antipater •, Arianus 
by Jolla his younger Son: Porphyrins faith, That 
nothing but the horn of an Afs, fuch as the Afles 
of Scythia had, would contain the poyfon: Jti- 
ft in and Paufanius, the Hoof of aHorfe-, Pliny 
and Arrian, of a Mule, Plutarch and Zonaras , 
of an Afs. They differ no lefs about the place 
whence the Water was fetch’d. Neither indeed 
can it be expended there fhould be a better har¬ 
mony amongft tlieRelators of this Fable, when | 
there is fo great Diflention and variety of Rela- 
tions concerning the occafion and manner of his' 
Death. But the moft credible is that of Epbippw 
j q (cited by Athenxus ) ‘ Orofms , ■ Juftine, am 
j 1 ,/ otherers, who aver, that Alexander died of 
Fever, caufed by excefs of Drinking. 


Upc 


C H A P. K. 

i what Occafion he left Athens, and went j 
C halcis. 


■ 'T'Welve years Ariftotle profeffed Philofophy 
JL in the Lyceum, not molefted by any; for 
tho’ his eminence in Learning procured him ma¬ 
ny ^Emulators and Enemies, yet the Favour hej 
had with Alexander , while he lived, awed them 
fo much, that they durft not make any Difcove- 
ry of the ill will they bore him. No fooner was 
Alexander dead (according to Dionyfius Hali- 
carnaffeus ) but fome of them confpired againft 
his Life. To which end, Eurymelon, a Prieft,| 
or (according to Phavorinus) hemophilus, accu¬ 
sed him of Impiety; That he introduced fame Phi- 
lofophical affertions,contrary to the Religion of the- 
Athenians; that he celebrated Hermias as a God, | 
with a Hymn , and had caufed his Statue to be fet 
up in the Delphian Temple , with an honourable- 
Infcription. Some affirm hereupon, .he made an 
Oration in defence of himfelf, at the Court oi 


Areopagus, wherein he openly pronounced this 
Verfe, made out of two in b Homer. _ b eiyg. 

Pears upon Pears, and Figs on Figs grow here. 

By «r« <sux.a, (f igs on Figs) reflecting up- 
n the Multitude of Sicophants, which fprung up 
every day in the City. Hence Phavorinus faith, 
he was the firft Philolopher that pleaded for 
himfelf, and there was an Oration to that pur- 
“ofe went about many years after under his 
lame. But, of the truth hereof, Athenxus ma- 
keth queftion. 

c Others affirm, that Arijlotle perceiving the c ucn. 
Confpiracy that was againft his Life, ftole pri¬ 
vately out of Athens, and went to Chalcis ,where 
he fpent the reft of his days, returning to his 
Friends,who demanding the realon of his going, 
made this anfwer, d We left Athens, that wed Actim.v a . 
might not give the Athenians occafion to commit b ‘fl‘ 
again the fame wickednefs ' they committed a- c 0rj . : „ 
\gainjl Socrates, that they might not be guilty of a cantr. r e 'tf, m . 
1 double Crime againft Philofophy. To Antipater he lib - '• 
wrote the forementioned Verfe, 

Pears upon Pears,and Fings on Figs grow here. 

Giving him to underftang how dangerous it was 
for him to live in Athens, fince the Athenians 
were wholly addiCted to Sycophantifm and Ca¬ 
lumny. This departure of Ariftotle from Athens, 
Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus placeth in the fecond 
rear of the 114th Olympiad ;Apollodorus a yefir 
atter, perhaps lefs rightly. 

' Being near fixty two years of Age, very f M i tl 
Sickly, and without hope of living much longer, 
the whole company of his Followers came to 
him, and befought him to make choice of aSuc- 
ceflor, whom after his Death they might look 
upon as the PerfeCler of thofe Studies wherein- 
to he had brought them. There were at that time 
many excellent Scholars in his School, but efpe- 
cially two, T heopbraftus and Alenedemus, or ra¬ 
ther as Patricias reads, Eudemus. Thefe excel¬ 
led the reft in Wit and Learning. The firft was 
of Lesbos, Eudemus of Rhodes. Ariftotle anfwer- 
ed them, he would do as they requefted, when 
he faw it convenient. Soon after the fame per- 
fons being prefent who had made this requelt to 
him, he complained the Wine he then drank did 
not agree with his Health, but was unwholfome 
and harfh.; and therefore defired they would 
fend for other forts, both Rhodian and Lesbian, 
laying, he would make ule of that which he 
fhould find beft for him, they go, feek, find, 
bring. Ariftotle firft calls for the Rhodian, tafts 
it, A ftrong Wine, faith he, and pleafant -, then 
calls for the Lesbian, which having tafted. Both, 
faith he, are good, but >'</W o rtefii©-^ the Lesbi¬ 
an is the fweeter ; whereby every one underftood 
that his choice was not of the Wine, but of his 
|Succeflor, which was Theophnftus of Lesbos, a 
Man of extraordinary fweetnefs in Difcourfe and 
Converfation: Whence’ not long after, as foon 
as Ariftotle was dead, all his Difciples applied 
themfelves to Theophraftus. 


CHAP. X. 

His Apothegms. 


_ Being demanded what a Man got by Ly- 
‘M ing, he anfwer’d, not to be believed when he fpoke 
- —nth. Being. 
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b.itb many Friends, huh none-, which is likewife ' Jhould have had. Otherwife, let the Eflates a* 
extant in the feventh Book of his Ethicks. I well of the Maid as the Boy be difpofed with the 
3 He laid. When things happen not as we would, joynt cohfent of the Guardians , and Antipater, 

' we mufl will as they happen. i as they Jhall think Jit. Let likewife the Exe- 

Seeing a youth very lelf-conceited, and with-; cutors of Nicanor take care to remember us and 
al ignorant-. Young AW, faith he, 1 wijh I were Herpylis, ftnee that Jim hath been faithful to me, 
aibat you think your JelJ, and my Enemies,'- and ijJhc will take a Husband, that Jiich a ana 
what you are. I be given unto her as may be ?to difparagc- 

Seeing a young Man proud of a fine Cloak,; mem unto us. Let them give her out of my 
Why boa ft you , iaith he, of a Sheep's blccce> \ Eft ate, befidcs what is already mentioned, a Ta- 

He laid, 1 hey who demonftrate plain things , ! lent of Silver, three Maidfcrvants , if 'Jbe fd 
light a Candle to Jee the Sun. j pleafe, and the Hand maid which Jhe hath, and 

Being reviled by an ImpudentPerfon -, Thou,'the Boy Pyrrheus. And moreover, ij Jhe will 
laith he, Who art vers'd tobear all things, J'peak -: dwell at ChalciS, let her have that Habitation 
eft them, with delight ; I who am not u/cd to J'peak ! which joyneth to the Garden -, if at Stagyra, our 
them, take no delight in bearing them. I Patrimonial Seat-, which howfoever Herpylis 

•.i that vjartnih it, or they 

■ ‘ for Her- 

— -.-V- * v-—. of the 

Boy Minhax, that he may be rejiored honourably, 
as becomcth 7/s , unto his own, with all his goods 
which we delivered to our 1 ruft. Let likewife 
Ambracis be a free Women, and have beftowed 
tpon her at her Marriage, jijty Drachmsand 
•he Girl which Jlie hath. 1 Will likewife, that 
to Thales be given , bejides the Handmaid he 
hath bought, a tborfand Drachms , and another 
Handmaid. Likewife to Simo, bejides that 1Mo¬ 
ney which he hath already received to buy a Ser¬ 
vant, let another Servant be bought, or the like 
Sum be given again, wherewith he may purchafe 
one. As foon as my Daughter Jhall be Married, 
let Tycho, Philo, Olympias and his Son be free 
men. Of thofe Boys which ferved me, let none 
be fold, but let my Heirs make ife of their Ser- 
■, and when they come to Age let them be ma- 
’itted. Let the Executors take care of thofe 
ties 0/Nicanor, and his Mother, and Proxe- 
nas, which I gave order for to Gryllius, asfoon 
they are perfdied, be Jet up. Let likewife 
e Statue of Ariftinellus be Jet up, that this 
Monument may remain of him, fince he died 
wit hout Children. I Will likewife that the Statue 
of my Mother be Confecrted to Ceres, in the Nu- 
matan Temple, or where elfe Jhall be thought 
\fining. Wberefoever my Body is Buried by the 
Executors, thither let the Bones of Pythias ac- 
as Jhe dejired, be brought and laid with 
Let likewife Nicanor, if he continue 
well in health, dedicate at Stagyra, to Jupiter 
Soter, and Minerva Sotira, Statues of Beafts, 
of Stone of four Cubits, in performance of the 
Vow which we Vowed for him. 

He died at Cha/cisjn the third year of the 114- 
Olympiad, Philocles being Archon, in the 6 ^d. 
and great ClimaHerical year of his Age (not as 
(/;) Eumelus, 70 years old) as appeareth by the 
computation of Apollodorus and Dionyjins Ha- 


Being demanded why he who taught others -Jhall choafe, let the Executors 
tofpeak, himlelf held his Tongue-, A Whet A Jhall think convenient and proper for Her 
ft one, laith he, cannot cut, yet it jets an edge , pylis. Let likewife Nicanor take charge of tin 

upon Swords. ' w ’ ■' u - •••■•" h - - 

Being asked who can keep a Secret -, Hefiith 
he, that can hold a glowing coal in his mouth. 

Seeing a young man very neatly drels’d, Are 
you net ajbanid, faith he, when Nature hath 
made you a Alan ,- to make your fcIf a Won:an ? 

A handlome young man, much Courted.; find 
to him, If I were haled of the Citizens as you are, 

I would, hang my felf and I, reply’d he, would 
hang my Jc/f ij I were lov'd by them as you are. 1 
Being demanded how a Man fhould come to 
be Rich; hcanfwered, by being Poor in Dcjirr. 

It repented him of three things that he had\ 
ever committed a Secret to a Woman ; that he had\ 

Rid when he might have gone a foot that he had\ 
live one day not having his Will made. 


CHAP, XI. 

His Will and Death . 


F Rom that Speech of Ariftotk lafl mention’d,! 

may be gather’d how careful he was to] 
make his Will, but more from the exaft form] 
thereof which was thus: 

afTyE all well-, but 

8l thus Ariftotle maketh his Will. Be An 
tipater my foie Executor during the Minority of\ 
Nicanor. Let Ariftomenes, Timarchus,- Hip¬ 
parchus, Dioteles, (and if he pleafe, and have lei- 
jure) Theophraltus, be Guardians of the Chi/-' 
dren and of Herpylis, and all that 1 leave. 1 
Will, that my Daughter, as foon as Jhc Jhall be 
Alarriageablc, be given Nicanor to Wife. If 
any thing happen otherwife ( which God forbid') 
before Jhe be Alarried, or after Jhc be Married 
before Jhe hath any Children, let Nicanor have 
the ordering of my Son, and the difpofal of dll 
other- things, for his Reputation dnd mine. Let 
therefore Nicanor take care of the Afa/V/Pythais, 
and my Son Nicomachus, and order their Eflates 
according to their Conditions, as a Father and a 
Brother. If in the mean time any thing Jhall 
happen to Nicanor (which God forbid) cither 
bejorc my Dangler be Alarried, or if Married, 
before Jhc hath any Children , if he make any Will , 
as he appointelh, fo let it be. Otherwife, ij 
Theophraltus approve of it, -let him Marry the 
Alaidj and have the fame power that Nicanor- 


licarnajfi/s ■, thus. 

He came to Athens at- 
Heard Plato 
Lived-with Hermias 
With Philip and Alexander 
Taught in the Lyceum 
Lived at Chalets 

In all 


years. 


( 
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The manner of his Life is variouily related. 


( c~) St'rahp,'Hcfychius, 111t<fins, and 'from him 
Suidas, relate that he drank Hemlock, either be¬ 
ing condemn’d thereunto by .the Athenians,. as 
Socrates was, or to prevent their Judgment. 

. ad UI) Juft in Martyr, (e) Gregory Eazianzcn, 
(/) Gvhus Rhodoginus, the Greek Etymologift , 
j \ ontws, and others, follow the common Report, 
tiian a Quellion was propofed to him of the w on¬ 
derful Nature of Euript/s, an Arm of the Sea, 
Coming into. Chalets (as Lucian avers) which 
Ebbeth and. Flowech ieven times in twenty lour J 
hours. Not being able to relolve it, he died of 
Shame and Anxiety. Some affirm that as he late 
on the Bank, having conlidered.long upon it, he 
at latt threw himlelf headlong into the River,) 
laying. Since Ariftotle could not take Euripus, 
Euripus.m/’f thou Ariltotle. 

But, the Authors of greateft Credit, (g) Apol- 
iodorus, ( b ) Dionyftus Halicarnaffxus, {i) Ccnfo- 
ad rimes, Laertius and others affirm, That he died 
, of a pain in his Stomach, cauled by over-watch¬ 
ing, and excels of Study. For Laertius affirms 
lie was a-, molt indelaiigable'Student, and when 
lie went to Bed,he held a BiazenBall.in hisliand, 
that when he fell alleep, the noife of it falling 
into a Biffin let under it for that purpoie, might 
awalte him, which Alexander his Diiciple imi¬ 
tated. To this pain of his Stomach he was very 
fubiea, and fometimes affwaged it by applying 
a Bottle of hot Oyl to his Brealt. J\otwitbfian -, 
ding this '.natural infirmity, oft bis Stomach, faith 
Cenforinus ,andthe frequent IndiJ'poJition oj afick- 
ly Con ft it itt ton, he prejervd bimjiif a long time\ 
through his Vcrtue and l'cmperanec ; for it is much 
more grange that he attain d the Age of <53 y> 
than that he lived no longer. 

The Author of the Book dc Porno, affirmeth. 
That when he was dying,he laid to his Difciples, 
{landing about him, it was not without lleafon 
that Homer laid, the Gods came down to Earth 
to rclieve Mankind. (k) Cqclius Rhodoginus adds 
H- from the lame Author, that when he felt the 
Pangs of Death to come upon him, weeping be- 


was (haven, his Hair cut fhort ; he had a high 


tween grief and hope, he often repeated thefe 
words, Thou Caufc of Coupes have Mercy on me : 
And his Difciples, when they faw he was depar¬ 
ting, laid, lie who reccivcth thv Souls of Phi/ofo- 
phers, may he take thine likcvoije , and lay it up in 
bis own 'ircafury, as the Soul of aright and per¬ 
fect Alan, as we have known thee to be. Of this 
there is no Tellimony more Ancient than that of 
the Author of the Book de Pomo, who (as Patr 
cuts clearly obferves from his Writings; was 
Chrillian. 

(/) The Stagiritcs fetch'd his Body from Chal- 
’ P ‘ eis to Stagira , where they Buried it with much 
Solemnity,Building a Magnificent Tomb for him, 
and creeling an Altar to his Memory. 


Hole, Nofe, if we credit the Head put lip by 
Fulvius TJrJimes, found at Rome, at the bottom 
j of the Quif inal Hill. He was of a fickly C011- 
ftitution, troubled with a natural weaknefs of 
Stomach, and frequent Indilpotidons, which he*, 
over-mafired by his Temperance. 

St. Hierom affirmeth, lie was the Prince of 
Philoiophers, an.,ablolute Prodigy, and great 
Miracle in Nature, Into whom feemeth’to have 
been infilled whatfoever Mankind is capable of 
extreamly pious towards God and 
Man, upon which Subjebt, Fort units Licet us hath 
lately written two Books. 

Eufebius, Cajfiodorus, and others affirm,, that 
many Perfbns, Eminem for Sanblity, especially 
followers of School-Learning, have, through 
the means of Ariftotle's Pliilofophy, been carri’d 
on to Infpe£Hon into the highell Do£f tins of true 
Faith as, that there is one God, &c. 

As concerning his gratitude to Men, befides 
itholc Inltances already mentioned, to Proxenttz 
land his Son, to Hermias and his Sifter, to his 
Mailer Plato , to his own Mother, Brother and 
Countty,z\A infinite others many Philofophcrs, 
whole Opinion he takes occafion to alledge, he 
mentions with their, due Praife; of which v\ ere 
his Matter. Plato (of whom we have already 
Ipoken) whom, as we have laid, he fometimes 
mentioned honourably,and fometimes concealeth 
his Name, where he preferreth his own Opini¬ 
on. Amongft others, of whom he maketh Ho- 
1 nourable mention,are oblerved Democritus in his 
firft Book, de General tone ; Diogenes, Apolloni- 
ates, in the fame Book; Anaxagoras, in the firft 
j of his Metaphylicks. 

j For that he was very moderate, the Interpreter 
of his Life confirms, inllancing in his Book of 
Catcg'orems, where he faith, We ought not to de¬ 
termine any thing haftily ; but to confider oj ten, 
and to doubt of every thing , is not ttnttjeful. And 
again, in his Book of Good, We muji remember , 
being Men, not only that we arc happy , but that we 
ought to be able to prove it by firm Leaf on. And, 


again, tr 
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C I-I A P. XIL 
His Perfon and Virtues. 

A S concerning his Perfon, he was Slender, 
./I having little Eyes, and a final 1 Voice. 
When he was Young, Laertius and Plutarch af 
r firm, lie had a great hefitation in his Speech. + He 
‘ went in a Rich Hablt,and wore Rings; his Beard, 


his Ethicks to Eicomachus : Man is 


Friend, Truth our friend ; bitt above all , we ought 
to honour Truth.. And in his Meteorologicks: As 
concerning thefe, zee doubt of fame of them,others 
- 'touchJiiperfieially. And in the fame, not once 
twice, but infinite times. Men do happen upon 
I the fame Opinions, therefore we ought not to be 
proud of our own Wifdom, in any thing whereof we 
nceive our f elves to be the Inventers. 

The common report' therefore ( grounded up- 
__i no Authority) that he colle&ed the Books of 
the Antient Philofophers, and having taken out 
of them what he intended to confute,burnt them, 
is manifeftly faife; for any one that reads Cicero, 
will find, tliey were mod of them extant in his 


CHAP. XIII. 

His Wives and Children. 

H E had two Wives, the firft Pythais, Sifter 10 
Hermias, the Eunuch, Tyrant of At,true, 
and his adopted Heir. Of the Scandals that were 
call upon him by this Marriage, Ariftotle ftrlly 
, acquits 
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acquits himielf in his Epili.les to AntipaterA Tbcophraftns of Erejfus, a City of Lesbos, the 
where he profefleth, that he Married her only! molt Eloquent ol' his Difeiplcs; Him he appoin- 
out of the good will which he bore unto Benin J ted to' Succeed himln the School. 


M# _’of a companion lor the great mislbr- ] 

tunes that had hapr.ed to her Brother adding, j 
that (he was.a Woman endowed with extraordi- j 
nary Modelly, and all other. Vertues. j 

His iccond Wife was named Berpi/is , a Wo¬ 
man ol ; Sragira, whom Apellico (cited by Eujcb.) 
and (perhaps from him ) Suid. affirm, heMany’d , 
alter the death of Pythais : With her he lit ed i 
to his end, as Uermippns, cited by Aibc 
'V'imothxus, by haert. affirm. 1 iauus, a prolels’d j 
calumniator.of Arftotlc faith, Ihe was his Con¬ 
cubine, and that Ariftotle lived with her, fol¬ 
lowing. the Couniel of BvJjoJ in his Georgicks , 
from which Calumny, Hefted, is fully vindicated 
by Procltts. ... 

.v. By JJc/pylis he had one Son, as » Apellico af¬ 
firmeth, Whom he named after his own father, 
Kieo/i/achus 5 To him he dedicated his great Mo¬ 
rals, which b Cicero thinks to.have been wrirten 
by J\ : ieowaehus himielf : lor I fee not , laith he, 
why the Sm night not be like the lathe/. 

This Uico/uacbus wasaDilciple of lheo-\ 
phraftusynA much beloved by him* under whom 
he profited exceedingly in Philol'ophy,and arriv’d 
at much Eminence therein. Snides faith, he writ 
eight Books of Phyfick, four of Eiliicks. Cicro I 
compares. him both with his Tutor and Father. 
Arijlocles cited by Eufcbius affirmeth he was 
bred up an Orphan, by Tbcophraftns, afterwards 
died young in the Wars, which relation agreeth 
not with Ariftotle’’ s Will, nor with Suidas ot Ci¬ 
cero, who aver that he writ Books,out of which 
Laertius brings a citation, in Eudoxo. 

He had a Daughter alio called Pythais, who, 
as Sextus Imperials affirms, was thrice Marry'd. 
Fill! to Kicattor the Stagintc , Fliend to Arijio- 
llc. Secondly, to Procter, who derived his Pedi¬ 
gree from Dcmarattts King of Lacedsmonia. By 
him (lie had two Sons, Proc/cs and Demurat us ., 
who Studied Philolbphy under 1 hcophnjhis. 
Her lalt Husband was Metrodcrus, Dilciple of 
Chryfippus the Cnidian , Mailer of Erajlrat us 
By him (lie had a Son, named after her Father. 
Ariftotle. Of this Ariftotle there is mention it 
the'Will of Tbetphrafius, where he is called the 
Son of Midias, not Ale/roJorus. Suidas affirms 
he died before his Grandfather. 


of Erejfus alio. He wrote mauy.Books 
often cited by Athens:us-, amongll the relt, Am¬ 
monias cites hisCategories, Ana/yticks, and oj In¬ 
terpretation. 

bin Jem,os of Rhodes, efleemed by Ariflotle. in 
the lecond place next to Theophraflus. His Life 
was written by Damian, as Simp/Li us affirms, 
ho often mentions him. He wrote Ana/yticks,. 
and a GeometricalHijlcry (both cited by Simph- 
\ 'andTome other Hillories cited by Laertius, 
wherein he find the Magi were ol Opinion, that 
Men (hould Rite again after Death. He Survi 
ed Ariftotle. 

blademns of Cyprus, who died in Sicily where 
he took Dion' s part, as appeareth tiom Plutarch. 

Ariftotle in honour of him,call’d his Dialogue 
of the Soul, afer his Name. 

Paftcratcs, Brother of Ettdemus the Rhodian. 
To him feme alcribe the fir If leffer'Book of Ale- • 
apbyficks, as Philoponus affirmeth,, 

2 heodeacs -, to him Ariftotle dedicated feme 
Books of Rhetorick, mentioned by Valerius Ma¬ 
ximus, which he afterward retrafcled. Patricias 
conceives he was rather a Companion than a Dif- 
ciple (A"Ariftotle, bccaulelie mentions him fe- 
ven times in his Rhetorick, which he is never 
oblerved to have done of any Dilciple. 

Clear thus of Soli. He wrote many Books of- 
en cited by Athcn,cus. .<, 

Dictearchus, Son of Phidias of Mcjfena in Sir 
i/y, a Philofepher, Orator,and Geometrician, as 
Sitidat affirmeth. Tie is cited by Cicero , men¬ 
tioned often by Plutarch amonglt the belt Phi- 
lolbphers. 

Ariftoxcnus , Son of Mnrftas a Mufician of 
'arcntuni in Italy , who going to Mantiniaftssexc 
Studied Philolbphy and Mulick. He heard 1ns 
Father, and Lamprus an Erythraan, and Xeno- 
pholus a Pythagorean, and lalt of all Arift&gc, 
whom after his death he calumniated and wfon- 
;ed much, bccaulelie had left Tbenpbrafttts his 
Jucceflbr in the School, whereas himielf was in 
;ieatdleem amonglhhe Difeiples. Thus Suidas. 
A leaner, mentioned in his Will. 

Philo, who wrote againlt one Sophocles, who 
cauled the Pliiloibphers to be voted out of At- 
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B/s Dftip 


•nd Iricnds. 


T HE Dili:; pics of Ariftotle 

and fe eminent,ihat Kmanor of Alexandra 
wrote an exprcls Book upon that SubjeCt, which 
had it been extant, would doubilels have given 
us an exact account of them, whereas now we 
muft reft i'atisfied with an imperfect Catalogue. 

To omit the three Princes that were his Dif- 
ciplcs, Bcrmiiu, Alexander (of whom already) 
and Antipater , Succeflbr to Alexander in Ma¬ 
cedonia (who amonglt other things wrote two 
Books of Epift/es, in one whereof he related 
the Death ol Ariftotle) in the firft,place is men¬ 
tioned. 


Plato the younger, mentioned by Laertius and in 
Philoponus. 

Socrates a Pythinian , mentioned by Laertius. In 
Mna/on, a Phocian, mentioned by JElian as 
one of thole who affilted Ariftotle in the ejection 
] of Plato out of the Academy. Galen like wife 
| mentions him as Author of forme Medicinal Wri- 
fe many 1 tings alcribcd to Ariftotle. 

1 Pbraftdcmus , a Phocian, mention’d by Lacrti- 
r, as a Peripatetick Philofepher. It is likely he 
. .as a Dilciple of Ariftotle , for he was contem¬ 
porary with Tbeopbrajius. 

Pahepbatus, of Alydas, an Hillorian much .be¬ 
loved of Ariftotle. 

Califlbenes , an O/ynlbian, Ariftotic’s Sifter’s 
Son, of whom already. 

Hipparchus , a St agitate -, of kin to Ariftotle. 
He wrote, as Suidas affirmeth, oj the diflinclions 
of Sexes amongft the Gods , of Marriage’, and the 
like. 
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Leon, a Byzantine, a Feripatetick Philofo-1 As for the Accufation of Democharcs againlt 
pher andSopliift. Some affirm he wasaDifciple Philofophers it is not worth the mention; for 
of Ariftotles. He was fb exceffively fat, that heAfperfeth not only Ariftotle, but all the red; 
coming to Athens ,upon an Embaffie, the .People and whol'oever looks upon his Calumnies, will 
laught at him to whom he faid, do you laugh lay they are trivial; lor he affirms, that lome 
to lee me thus fat? 1 have a Wife a great deal Letters oi' Arijiot/e\tegmA\ the City of Athens 
fatter =, yet when we agree, one Bed will hold ' were intercepted and difeovered •, that lie he¬ 
ns both, but when we difagree, not the whole trayed his own Country, Stagira to the Alacedn- 
Houie. The People lufpe&ing him of Confede- mans that when Olyntbus was taken,he informed 


racy with Philip , upon a Letter of his. 


his Houfe, whereupon fearing to be andPrilor 


i' Philip upon the Sale and Ranfom of the Goods 


Stoned, he Strangled himfelf the Olynthians. 

JE/chiron of Aiitylinc , an Heroick Poet, lo- No lels foolifhly doth Cepbifodorus , Dilciple 
ved much by Ariftotle , as Suidas faith. of Ifocratcs , Calumniate him as an effeminate 

Culipptts an Athenian , who all'o heard Plato. Perlon, and a Glutton, with many other Alper- 
Satyrus , whofe Books of Lives andCharallers lions of the fame kind, 
are cited by Athensus. But of all, the molt foolifh is that of Lyca, 

Hieronymus the Rhodian , eminent in Philofo- who profefled himfelf a Pythagorean , for he 
phy. That he was An ft otic's Dilciple is acknow- faith. That Artflotle Sacrificed to his Wife after 
ledged by Athenaus. Hie was dead, as the Athenians to Ceres ; and 

Herac/idcs of Pont us, a great Philologift. that uling to bathe himfelf in warm OyL, he af- 
To thefe add of lels note, Echecratides a Me- terwards fold it; and that when he went to 
i hymns an, and Adraftus a Macedonian , both Chalets , thole who bought his Goods, found in 
mentioned by Stepban/ts. Euxitbius, mentioned one bark 75 brals Pots. Indeed near lo many 
by Plutarch. Clitus a Milejian : Alcnon the Hi- were the Calumniators of Ariftotle, from whom 


by Plutarch. Clitus a Milejian : Me non the Hi- were the Calumniators of Ariftotle , from whom 
ftorian; Dioteles and Timarchus. fprung up others, fome in the fame Age, others 

a little after, all Sophifts, Litigious Perlons and 
“ ~ Orators -, of whole Names and Books no more 

CHAP. XV. remains than of their Bodies. 

As for thofe who Flourilhed after thefe, fome 
His Detraitors. repeat only what thefe had faid before, and 

therefore we need not take any notice of them ; 

A S the Friends and Followers of Ariftotle much lels of thole, who not lightingupon thofe 
were more in number than thofe of any Books, have framed fome Inventions of their 
other Philofepher, fowere alfo his DetraQors, own; firch as they, who affirm, he had 300 
of whom having already had occalson to make Pots, for there was not any Author of that time 
fome mention, we fhall not need to give any who made mention thereof, but Lyco , and he 
further account than this of Ariftotle\allcdgcd faith, there were found only 7 5 Pots, 
by * Eufelites. And not only from Computation of time, and 

How then is it poffible, that what Epicure re- from the Perlons who allert thefe Calumnies, 
lates of Ariftotle can be true, that when he was may any Man perceive all they lay to be but 
a young Man,he wafted prodigally all the Means fall'e; but alio from this, that not any two of 
his.Father left him, whereby he was neceffita- them lay the lame thing to his Charge, but evc- 
ted to betake himfelf to the Wars; but therein ry one hatha particular Calumny different from 
being unfortunate, he let up an Apothecaries the reft. But, if any one of thefe had been true 
Shop, and Plato keeping open School, amongll Ariftotle Ihould have heard of it, not only once 
the reft admitted him ? fiorn them, but a thoufand times. 

And who will credit Timsus the Taurontenite, It is manifeft therefore, the fame thing befel 

who writes, that being come to riper years, he Ariftotle, which hapned to many others, that 
fhut up his poor Shop, and gave over his Met- as well for the Refpecb and Friendlhip he had 
cenary Profeffion? with Princes, as for the exellency of his Difler- 

Who can be perlwaded to believe what Art- tations, the Envy of the Sophifts of that Age 
Jloxenus the Mufician faith ill the Life of Plato, pcrlecuted him. But fuch as are Ingenious 
that when he was from home, fome Strangers ought not to mind Calumniators, but thofe 
rofe up, and fet up aSchool in oppofition to him, who have praifed and imitated him, whom they 
which words feme interpret of Ariftotle, but will find to fall nothing fhort of the others, ei- 
Erroneoully ; lor Ariftoxenus always commend- ther for number or worth. Hitherto Ar ft odes. 

eth Ariftotle ; [yet Suidas, as we faid,avers the ___ 

contrary. 3 

Who does not efteem the Commentaries of CHAP. XVI. 

Alexinus ridiculous?For he bringeth in Alexander 

as a Youth talking with his Father Philip, flight- His Writings. 

ing the InftruFtions of Ariftotle, but approving 

thofe of Nicagoras, furnamed Hermes. T Aertius hath given a large Catalogue of his 

Eubulides manifeftly fallifies in the Book he JL/ Writings, as a Teftimony of his Excellen- 
wrote againft Ariftotle. For firft, he bringeth in cy in all kinds of Learning. Their Titles, as 
feme dull Poems as written by others, upon his reduced to their leveral Heads, by Patricias , 
Marriage and Affinity with Hermias ; then he are thefe, 
faith, that he injured PhihpyPat he was not pre- 
fent with Plato at his Death, and that he cor¬ 
rupted his Writings. 
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Syllogijlick and Tctyts 1. 
Ante-Topicks 1. 

Topicks to Terms r. 

Diteretick 1. 

Dcfnit ions 13. 

Argumentations 2. 

Propofitions 1. 

Epicbiretick Tbefes 25. 

Methodic 1. 

Of Speech 1. 

Categories 1. 

Of Interpretation 1. 


Of Suffering and being Paffive 1 
Of Elements 3. 

Of Motion 1. 

Tbefes of the Soul x. 

■ Of Nature 3. 

PInfck 1. 

Of Animals 9. 

Anatomy 7. 

Anatomick feleSions 1. 

Of compound Animals 1. 

Upon not Generating 1. 

Of Plants' 2. 

Pbyfognomick 1. 

Signs of Tempeft 1. 

Phyfcks by Elements 38. 

PerfpcSive Problems 2. 

Of Stone 1. In all 75. 


V/ Of Pbilofopby 3. 
Politicks 2. 

Of Riches 1. 

Of Nobility i. 

Of Pleafure 1. 
Alexander ; or, of Colon , 


Of a Kingdom 1. 

Of Education r. 

Of Good 3. 

Qecomomick 1. 

Of friendjhip 1. 

Proportions concerning Vertue 3. 
Of the Pajpons of Anger l. 
Ethicks 4. 

Of the Better 1. 

Of Elegible and Accident 1. 

Of Pleafure 1. 

Of Voluntary 1. 

Of Fair 1. 

Amicable Tbefes , 2. 

Politicks 2. 

Laws 4. 

Conftitutivc Law 1. 

Politick Aifcultation 8. 

Of Juft 2. 

Of Confultation 1. 

Jurifdiltions 1. 

Paffions i. 

Governments of Cities 158. 
Proper Democracies. 

Oligarchicks. 

Ariftocraticks. 

Tyrannicks. In all 2 

Metaphyfick. 

O F Contraries 1 . 

Of Pr inciple 1. 


'A fr Athematicks 1. 

JVJL Of * Magnitude \ 
Of Unity r. 
Aftronomick 1. 

Optick 1. 

Of Muftck 1. 
Mechanicks 1. 


v_/ Gryllus of Rhetorick. 

Works of Rhetorical Art 2. 

Colie Sion of theTheodeSick Art,i. 
Rhetorical Enthymemes 1. 

Homerical Difficulties 6. 

Poe ticks 1. 

Comparifons 1. 

The Olympionictc r. 

Pythionick Mitfck. 

Pythick 1. 

Pythionick Elenchs 1. 

The Dionyftack ViSorics 1. 

Of Tragedies 1. 

Poems, 3. So Hermias to Democritus, 
Elegies. In all 27. 

Uncertain or Extraordinary- 



A R I S TO: 


Another Art x. 

ColleSion 2. 

Of Fabulous Living. Creatures 
Medicine 2. 


Inordinate 12. 

Expounded by their Genus 14. 
Doctrines 1. 

Proverbs 1. In all 46. 


Divination by Dreams 1. 

Of the motion of Living Creatures 1. 
Of the length and JhortnefsofLife 1. 
Of youth and age fife and death 1. 
Of Refpiration 1. 

Of the going of Animals 1. 

Of Breath r. 

Of the generation of Animals 5; 

Of the parts of Animals 4. 

The Hiftoiy of Animals 10. 

Of Co/ours i. 

Of Phyfognomy 1. 

Spurious 2. 


X To Antipacer 5. 

To Mentor 1. 

To Arifto 1. 

To Olympias u - 

To Harpheftion j. 

To Themiftagoras n 
To Philoxcnus 1. . In all ip. 

Again!! the ancient Philolophers. 

O UT of PlatoV Laws a. 

Out of Plata’s Commonwealth 2. 
Out of Timams and Archy tas their 
Writings 1. 

Problems out of Democritus 2. 
Againft Melifl'us 1. 

Again ft Alcmaton 1. 

Againft Gorgias t: 

Againft Xenophanes 1. 

Againft Zeno 1. 

Of the PhiloJ'ophy of Archy tas 3. 

Of the Philofophy-of Speufippus and 
Xenocrates x. In all 1 9. 


Hit Great Ethick 2. 
Ethick to Eudemus 7; 
Of Vertues 1. 
Oeconomick 2. 

Politick 8. 


M Etaphyftck .14. 

Of t he abjlrufe part of Divine 
utif cbm according to the /Egyptians, 
Tranflated out of Arabick 5 
hut fulpeQcd to be lpurious, 14,- 


M At hematic ks 2. 

Mechanick t. 
Of infecable Lines. 


The Sum of all thefe Books, excepting the 
£piftles,is 513. Laertius reckons them to be near 
400. perhaps acounting the leveral Books that 
are upon the fame fubjeft for one. But of thefe 
the greatelt part is loit, and of many that .are 
extant the titles altered; of the extant there 
are only thefe -• 


V-/ Of Interpret* 
Left Ana/yticks 2. 
Second Analyticks 
Topicks 8. 

E/enchs t. 


O F Natural Aiifailtatioh 8-. 
Of Heaven 4^ 

Of Generation and Corruption 2. 
Of Meteors 4. • 

Of the World i.fufpe&ed. 

Of the Soul 3. 

Oj Senfc and Senfibles 1 
Of Memory and Reminifcence 1. 
Of Sleep and leaking 1. 

Of Dream t. 


Of Zenophanes * Zeno and 
Gorgias r. 

. Befides thefe,there are many other 
Books cited for his,under thefe titles. 

Magick , Laert. Proatm- 

Epitome of Oral ours , Laert. Ariftip. 

Of Beans , Laert. Pythag. 

Of Mixtion , Ariftot. de fenfu. cap. 3. 
Of Sapors , Arift. de ferifu. cap. 4. 
Phyfical Hyflory^ Arift. de inceff A- 
nimdl. cap. 2. 

Of Nutriment , Arift. de Somno, 

SeleUion of Contraries , Arift. Me- 
taph. lib. 3. cap. 2. ”, 

Div'ifion of Contraries , Arift. Me- 
taph. lib. 10. c. 3. 

Of Oppofttes , Simplic. in cap. de 
Oppofit. Comm. 8. 


Colleiiien 
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Colleffon of Pyt hagorick Opinions ; Simplic. in 
lib. 2. de Ccelo Com. 4. 

Of Ideas, Alexand. in lib. 1. Metaphyf 

Comm. 5p. where he cites the fourth Book, 
tho’ Laertius, but one, as if there were no 
more. 

Of Eminnciation, Alexand. in lib. 4. Metaphyf. 
Com. 25. Sc 44. 

liomerical Difficulties. 6. 

Of Platonick afj'ertions. Plut. contra. Colot. 

Etidemus, Plut. Conlbl. ad Apollon. 

Of Drunhcnnefs, Plut. Sympoliac. 3. Athe- 
neus cites the tenth Book hereof. 

Animator of Fifties, Athen. Deipn. 7. 

Of living Creatures , and of things pertaining 
to living Creatures, Athen. 

Of the manners of living Creatures. Athen- 

Of Pheafants , Athen. 

Of Confanguinity , Athen. 

Of wonderful Luxury, Athen. 

Apology , Athen. 

Hijiories, Athen. 

Barbarous JuriJftittions. 

Of Audibles, Porphyr. Comm, in Ptol. 

Mus. Proclus in Timteum Plat. 

The Cohabitant , Proclus. Proa’m. in Repub. 
Platon. 

0soAo>t4<4pa ; Macrob. Saturnal. lib. 1. 

Of Nature , Clem. Alexandria Strom, lib. 6 . 

We fhall not add the Peplus cited by Niccpbo- 
rus, and the Chrix by Stobxus , under his Name, 
fince it is manifeft they belong not to the lame 
Ariftotlc, as Patricias Hath evinced. 

Thele Books AriJIotle gave to Tbeopbraftr/s, 
when he made him his Succeflorin the School, 
as Strabo affirmeth; adding, that Ariftotlc was 
the firft we know of that made a Library,which 
the Mgyptian Kings learned of him to do. Thco- 
hrajius bequeathed all his Books to Nclius a 
cepfian, who carried them to Scep/is, and dying, 
left them to his Heirs, men of no Learning, who 
only kept them confuledly lock’d up: And when 
they underftood what care was taken by the At- 
taltick Rings (in whole Jurildi&ion Sccpfis was) 
to make a Library in Pergamus, they hid them in 
a hole underground [where they continu’d about 
130 years] by which means they receiv’d fome 
injury by the Wet and Worms. At laft, lome 
that were defeended from Ariftotlc and Theo- 
phrajius , fold them to Apcllico a Tcian, [who, 
according to Athens:its, was made free of tlie Ci¬ 
ty of Athens, a perlon very rich, who, befides 
many other Libraries, bought this of AriJIotle 
being himfelf a Lover of Peripatetick Philolo- 
phy] for a great fum of Money. This Apcllico 
was more a lover of Books, than ol Learning ; 
fo that becaule they had received fome injury, 
he caufed them to be Tranlcibed, fupplying the 
defects not rightly, and by that means put them 
forth full of faults. The Ancient Peripateticks 
that fucceeded Thcophrafhes, wanting Books, as 
having but very few, and thofe Exoterick, could 
not treat exaftly upon part of Philofophy. They 
that lived later, after that thele Books were 
publilhed, had much greater helps to Philofo¬ 
phy and the imitation of Ariftotlc , although by 
reafon of the infinite faults they were forced to 
fay many things by guefs. Hereunto Home con¬ 
duced not a little; for (foon after the death of 


Apellico, Sylla taking Athens, in the fourth year 
of the 173 Olympiad, feifed upon his Library, 
and caufing it to be carried to Rome, Tyrannio 
a Grammarian, a perfon ftudious of Ariftotlc 
obtained leave of the Library keeper to be per¬ 
mitted the ufe of them) the Bookfellers not 
having good Writers, and not comparing well 
the Copies, it occalioned many faults, as well 
in thole Books that were at Rome, as in thole 
Tranfcribed and fold into Alexandria. Plutarch 
adds, that from this Tyrannio, Andronicus the 
Rhodian had them, who full made them publick 
fetting forth thofe Volumes, which, iaith he’ 
we have. 

Tims Strabo and Plutarch-, Athcnxus faith 
that Nclius fold them to Ptolemxus Philadclphi- 

I us,hy whom they were Tranllated to Alexandria, 
where how long they lay hid is uncertain, which 
Library was afterwards burned by Julius Cxfar. 


CHAP. XVII. 

His Commentators. 

N O fooner were the Writings of Ariftotlc 
communicated to the World, but they 
were entertained with general approbation, 
which fome exprelTed, by employing themlelvcs 
in Commenting upon them, whole example was 
followed by many in all following Ages. To 
omit Paficratcs the AW/W,Brother of Eudemus 
who wrote, as Galen affirmeth, upon the Book 
of Categories -, we lhall name in the firft place, 
Andronicus the Rhodian, who firft publilhed 
Ariftotic's Writings, put forth a Paraphrafe or 
Comment upon the greateft part of them. 

Next, his Dilciple Boot inis, a Sidonian, took 
much pains ill the expofition of Ariftotlc ,whence 
he is olden mentioned honourably 'by Ammonias 
and Simplicius. 

Arifto a Coan, Dilciple alfo to Andronicus ,as 
a Srabo affirms, living in the time of J'licias 
Tyrant of Coos, is reckoned bv Simplicius a- 3 Gnsr 
mongft the old Commentators upon jiriftotlc 's 
Categories. 

Nicolaus Damafcenus, who lived in tho time 
of Augujtus, by whom much loved, is cited 
by Simplicius and Avcrroes, as an Expofitor of 
Ariftotlc. 

Athcnodorus of Tarjis, a Stoiclc, who lived 
alfb under Auguftus ,as Plutarch affirms, is cited 
by Simplicius , as having written upon Ariftotle‘% 
Categories but rather by way of Confutation 
than interpretation, as did likewife Alexander 
JEgcus, Nero’s Tutor, mentioned by Simplicius ; 
Commas, who lived at the lame time, cited by 
Porphyrias and Simplicius Lucius and Nicoftra- 
tus a Macedonian , who lived under Antonins. 

Sot ion of Alexandria, and Achacius leem to 
have written upon the Categories, being often ci¬ 
ted by Simplicius upon that Subject. 

Taurus the Beri/ian, a Platonick Pliilofopher, 
living under Antonias, wrote firft concerning the 
difference between tho Doftrines of Plato and 
AriJIotle. 


H h Adraftus 






Adrafltts the Apbrodifean , wrote a Comment Second, Fifth and Sixth Book of Mctapbyjicks, 
on Arijlotic's Categories, and of his Phyfick, and which are extant. 

a Book concerning the Method of his Philo- O/ympiodorus an Alexandrian , who derived 
fophy. himielf from Ammonius Sulcus, and was con- 

Afpafms wrote a Comment on all Ar/Jlotle's temporary to Plutarch and Syrianus , wrote up- 
Works, taking particular care to reftore the on Ariflotle 's Meteors, extant, lie was later 
Text, to which end he is often quoted by Sim- than that Olympiodorus, who writ upon Plato, 
pitches and Boctius. There is Comment upon T hemijiius. Living, according to Suidas, un- 

fome Books of the Ethicks extant under his der Julian and Jorvian , wrote a Paraphrafe 
Name. upon Ariflotle 's Phyfick , eight Books ; a Pa- 

Hcrminus fomewhat later, feems to have raphrafe on the Ana/yticks, two Books =, upon 
written upon all, or the greater part of Art- his Books of the Soul, feven Books. Of the 
flot/ls Works, cited by all the Greek Commen- Scope and Title of the Book of Categories, one 
tators that are extant, and by Boetius. Book. 

Alexander the Apbrodifean , who lived under Proclus , Difciple of Syrianus , wrote two 

Antenius and Scverus, wrote upon the Analy- Books concerning Motions^ wherein he made an 
ticks , Topicks and Elcnchs , whence ftiled by the abftraft of Ariflotle 's fecond Book of Motion. 
latter Interpreters, ’EJin-ynrm tbeExpo/itor. That he wrote alfo upon his Book of Uea- 
Galen, who lived at the fame time, wrote ven, and the Elements , may be conjectured 
three Books upon Ariflotle of Interpretation , from the frequent Citations of Simplicius. 
four Books upon thefirftof the firft Analitick , Alarinus,vj[\o fucceeded P/w/wr in the School, 
four upon the fecond of the firft, fix upon the feemeth to have written lomcthing upon Ari- 
firft of the fecond Analallick , five upon the fc- ftotle's Book of the Soul, being often cited up- 
cond. on that Subject by Philoponus. 

b Atticus a Platonick Philolopher, befides Ammonius Mennonceus wrote upon Ariflotle's 
feven Books, wherein he proved Plato and Categories, and upon his Book of Interpret ati- 
Ariflotle to be of the fame Se£t, contrary to. on, both which are extant -, as likewile upon 
the Afiertion of Taurus he wrote alfo a Dia- his Books of the Soul, cited by Philoponus. 
logue upon the Categories extant, feven Books Dantafcitts, a Platonick Philofopher, Difci- 
upon the Categories , cited by Simplicius, a Com- pie to Ammonius, befides what he wrote in Con- 
ment upon the Book of Interpretation, cited futation of Ariflotle concerning Time, epito- 
by Boetius. Not to mention what he wrote miz’d the four firft, and the eighth Book of his 
upon Ariflotle de Anima , fince it appears from Phyfick, and the firft Bpok of Heaven, Tothele 
Suidas , that it was rather by way of Oppofid- add 

on than Expofition, which c Tbcodorct likewife Philoponus and Simplicius, and Afclcpius, 

confirms. Difciple to Ammonius. 

Jamblictts of Caljis in Ccclofyria, Mailer to Johannes DamaJ'ccntts, wliofe Compendium 
Julian the Emperor, wrote inanabftrufe way of Arifiotle’s Logick and Phyfick are extant-, he 
upon the Book of Categories. lived about the year 770.' 

Dcxippus, by fome thought to be Son of Eufiratbitts wrote upon fome of the Nichoma- 
Jamblicus , wrote a Dialogue on the Categories, chian Ethicks ■, and Euflratius upon his Book 
extant. concerning DemonftratSon. 

Maximus a Byzantine, Difciple of Jambli- Michael Pfellus, about the year 800. and 
cm, wrote Commentaries onthe Categories , and Michael Epefius, upon the parvanaturalia, 
other Books of Ariflotle, as Simplicius and Stti- Magentintts upon the Categories,mid the Book 

das affirm. of Interpretation. 

Plutarch the younger fon of Neflorius flou- Niccphorus Blcmmydes (under Johannes ducal) 

riffiing under Valentinian the firft, Grecian and upon the Logick and Phyfick. 

Theodofius the firft, according to Suidas and Georgius Plachymerins and T beodorus Meto- 
Philoponus, wrote Commentaries upon fome chita lived about the year 1080. and wrote Epi- 
Books of Ariflotle. toms extant. 

Syrianus, firnamed the Great, of Alexan - Of Arabick Commentators were Avicenna 

Aria, a Philofopher, who flourifhed under Ar- and Averroes about the year i2i<5. 
cadius , Honorius, Theodofius the fecond, and The later Writers it will be unnecellary 
Valentinian the fecond, wrote Commentaries to mention, there being a Catalogue of them 
upon Ariflotle's Books of Nature-, of Motion, annexed to Ariflotlc's Works of the Paris Editi- 
of Heaven, and upon the Categories, cited by on. 

Simplicius and Philoponus. Likewife upon the 
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j them Honour, for Honour is proper 
Adverfity Relief for Friends a 


jin Adverfity Relief j for Friends are much bette: 

ARISTOTLE’S- Epiftles* 


I to Men in. a Storm. All Fortu_ x 

us, is the true fcope ;whi.cii they propofe to them 
felves, • who war,, of do unjuffly, or comply di- 
‘Hey who undertake a command iul me | Ihoneltly, only the clearnels of virtuous perLons 
--- -> -f nr»i* vm-ferrerl I is not unacquainted with the Inllability of t'oi • 

tune, but, by Realbn fullaiukig all Accidents, 
and being, as iVa/a laith, above them, they are 
never dilbrdcred. Take heed therefore ol the ra¬ 
pid. motion of things -, look upon them as a 
Circle which reverts into it lell\ call up the Ac¬ 
counts of Life, for Chance impoleth many 
things upon Life, and maketh our Inclinations 
follow it. Pardon thole that Offend Ignorant!) ; 
be ready to Acquit thole that do Good. This,"it' 
you pcriorm not once, but continually, your 
Court will be fecure from all danger. This, 
confidering the greatncis of the things I have 
laid, is but little, but, confidering the Per Ion to 
whom 1 write. All. 

To Alexander 4. 


T good of their SubjeQs, not preferred j 
thereunto, either by Fortune or Nature, trull 
not in their own Power, which they know fub- 
icH unto Chance, but grow great in Virtue, 
whereby they order the Commonwealth_tyifely.| 
For there is nothing amongft men To firm and | 
folid, but the rapid Motion of the Sun changeth 
it e’er the Evening. Nature, if we enquire into | 
the truth, varieth ail Lives, interweaving them 
like the action of a Tragedy with Misfortunes. 
Men, like Flowers, have a let time wherein they 
Flourilh and Excel others. Wherefore behave 
not your leif towards Greece Tyrannically or 
Loofely, for one argues Petulance, the other Te¬ 
merity. Wife Princes ought not to be admired 
for their Government, but Governance-, fo that| 
tho’ Fortune change, they lhall have the lame ] 
Fraile. Asfortherell, do all things well, pre¬ 
ferring the health ol’ your Soul, by Philofophy 
that of your Body by Exercii'e. 


I Am in doubt how to begin, for upon what- 
foever I reHett, all feems great and wonder¬ 
ful, not fit to be forgotten, but proper lor re- 
To Philip 2. I membvance, and exhortation, not to be defaced 

! by time. Good precepts and exhortations of 
■Oft .Philofophers affert Beneficence to be Mailers have Eternity for their Spe£lator. En- 
’ - - nn - r -—* 1 -" 1 deavour to make ule of your power, not to op- 
prels, but to oblige others, than which nothing 
can be greater in Man’s Life. Mortal Nature, 
which often yieldeth, and is overcome by Fate, 
obtaincth Eternal Memory by the greatnefs of 
fuch works. Confider this well -, you are not 
unrealonable as Ibme are, who think good ad¬ 
vice ridiculous. Your Delcent is Honourable, 
your Kingdom Hereditary, your Learning found, 
your Glory Admirable-, and as much as you ex¬ 
ceed others in tho Goods of Fortune, lo ought 
you to be excellent among the Good in Vcrtue. 
In fine, do that which is profitable, and finilh 
what you defign. 

To Theophrallus 5. 

A Sudden Injury is better than a How Benefit, 
for the remembrance and harm of that 
lulls but a while, but this groweth old, as if it 
hated to Build a Work to Perpetuity, and many 
times deterring what we intend to bellow upon 
another, he meets with a calm elle-where, which 
allays the Tempeft of his Mind. Wherefore I 
lay, mutual Society ought not only to do no 
wrong, but if any be received, to be ready to 
forgive it, for perhaps to do no wrong is above 


lomething equal to God. Tofpeak thej 
truth, the whole Life of Mankind is comprifcd 
in conferring and returning Benefits. So as lome 
bellow, others receive, others return. Hence it is | 
juft to commiferate all that are in Adverfity, for 
Pity is the fign of a mild Soul, lternnelsofa 
Rude, it being difhoneft and impious to neglect 
Vcrtue in Misfortunes. For this I commend our 
Difciple Thco[>hrjft//s , who liiith, we never re¬ 
pent of doing good ; it brings forth good Fruit, 
the Prayers and Praifes of the obliged. Wife 
Men therefore mull ftudy to oblige many, think¬ 
ing that, befides the Praife, there may lomead- 
vantage accrue from hence in the change of Af¬ 
fairs, and if not all, at lealt fome one of thofe 
to whom he hath done good, may be in a capaci¬ 
ty to requite him. For this realbn, endeavour 
be ready in doing good, but give not way to your I 
Paflions, for that is Kingly and Civil, this Bar¬ 
barous and Odious. As you lee occalion, pra- 
£life and neglect not this uleful Advice. 

To Philip 3. 

T HE moft excellent Princes, whofe Honour 
toucheth the Stars, have conferred molt 
Benefits,and not accommodating their fway only 


_ theprefent, but confidering the inllability of the power of Man. As for him'who hath erred. 
Fortune, have treafured up good deeds as ufe- to make ule of reproof, is the property of a 
ful in either condition. In Prolperity it procures good tvell-leared Judgment. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of Philofophy in General, and particularly of DIALECTICS. 

T HE Philofophy of Arijlotle is yteXU Syllogifm is the more general. And in his c E-c Cap. : 
known, many abftra£ts thereof have lenebs: OfDtdaJcahck and demonfirativeSyllo- 
been publifhed, many are read daily gifins we have Jpoken already in the Analyticks : 
in Umverfiries by publick Profelfors: Of the DialeGick and Pyrafttck, in the Book m- 
yet wiilit be requifite to our defign, to give a mediately preceding •*. e come now tofpeak 

Ihort account thereof, that it may appear where- of the Agonijhck and Erijuck. 

in the Doctrine and Method oi the Peripate- ____ _ 

ticks is different from that of the Academicks ' 

and Stoicks. ' C H A P. II. 

* Pbilofophy, according to Ariftotle, is twofold, 

Pratfick and Tbcorctick. To the Pratlick belongs Of Terms. 

Ethick and Politick-, ibis, concerning the well 

ordering of a City. That, of a Houfe. To the The- * '~jt'Erms are of three kinds, Homonymous,* CM 
ore tick belongs Phyjick and Logick-, but Logick A Synonymous, and Panonymous. Homo- 
is not properly a part thereof, but a moji expedi- nymotts, whole name only is common, their Ef- 
ent Injlruincnt. . lencedivers- Synonymous, whofe name and de- 

Of Logick he ajferted two ends, probable and finition are common to either: Paronymous have 
truefor each he makes life of two Vacuities, Di- denomination from the lame thing, but differ in 
alellick and Rhstorick for the probable -, Analy- cafe or termination. 

tick and Pbilofophy for.the true, omitting nothing Synonymous, (or Univocal) terms, are redu- 

tawards Invention, Judgment and Life. For In- ced to ten general heads, called Categories. 
ventionfisTopicks and Mctbodics affordaplenti- i. + Sub fiance, of two kinds .• Firft, which 4. Crl ,. 
{til Jiepply, out of which may 'be taken Problems' is moft properly Subftance, is neither pratdica- 
for probable Arguments. For Judgment, bis firjl ted of nor inherent in a Subject. Second,Subjlan- 
and fccond Analy ticks: in the firjl, Propojitions ces are Species and Genus’s, which fnbfift in the 
are examined -, in the fecond, be treats exaQly of. firft. The properties of firft-fubftances are, i. 
their compofition, and the form oj Syllogifm. To Neither to be in, nor predicated of a Subject. 

Life, belongs bis Agoniflicks, and bis Books con- 2. To be_ all iubftances equally. 5. To fignifie 
cerning Interrogation, and bis Erifticks, and bis this particular thing. 4. To have no .contrary. 
SopbiJ!ickElencbs,andofSyl/ogiJms,andtbelike. 5. To admit no degrees of more of more or 
Hitherto Laertius. lels. 6 . To be lulceptiblc of contraries. 

Of his Logick we have only thele Books re- 2. * SJttantity, of two kinds ; Difcrcte, as * c,1 k 
maining, Of Categories, oj Interrogation, Analy- Number; Continuous, as a Line. Their pro- 
ticks, 'Lcpicks, and Soph jlick Elcncbs. The firft perries, i* To have no contraries. 2. To ap- 
conliders Jimplc Terms: Theiecond , Propqfiti- mit no degrees of more or lei's, j.d Todeno- 
ons: The icRSyllogfms, Demonftrative, Diale- tninate things equal or unequal. 
click, and Sopbijlick. The Categories are placed 3. + Relatives, whole whole being is in fome , c 
firl| bv the general confent of all Interpreters .- manner effected towards one another ; their pro + ‘ 
neither is it to be doubted, but that-the reft are perries, 1. To have contraries, as Father and 
difpoKi according to the genuine Method ot Son. 2. To admit degrees of more and lels, as in 
• Arilloile. For, in the beginning of his h Ana- kindled. 3. To follow one another mutually. 
lyticksj he faith. We mujl Jpeak of Syllogifm be -14. To be naturally together. 
fore we come to fpeak of Dcmonftraiion, bccaufc I 


5. Quality, 


IPART. 


VI 


' "A'K'l STO T LE. 
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c . Vitality, from which things are denomi-1 
rated Qiialitcd". It hath four kinds, r. Habit 
and Difpo/ilion. 2. Is antral Power and Impo 
tcncc. 3. Palfible Qualities and Pajfions. 4. term 
aiid figure .’The Properties, 1. To have contra- 
lies; as black and white. 2. To admit intenfion] 
ot remifTion. 3. To denominate things, like 
unlike. „ . „ 

/ 5. Action. 6. Paffon. Their Properties are, 
to admit contraties, to admit degrees of inten- 
lion or remilfion. 

7. When. 8. Where. 9. Pofitwn- to. Habit. 
Thele admit not contraries, nor degrees of inten¬ 
tion or remiffioru 

Of tliofe which cannot be reduc’d to any cer¬ 
tain Category, are 1. 0profiles and 2.Precedents. 
3. Co.equals. 4. Motion. 5. Pofejfion. 

g Of Oppoflions there are four kindSjRrttf/uw, 
Contraries , Kxtreams in the lame kind, as black 
and white. Privet ives, as privation and habit, 
light and darknefs: Contradittcries, which affirm 1 
. and deny, as learned, not learned. 


* C.if. 3. 
d c,i p. 4. 


C. H A P. III. 

Of Propofilion. 

11 yoke is a fign of the Notions of the mind; 
!t ' V as in the mind are two kinds of Intel¬ 
lection, one Ample, expert-of truth and falfity, 
the other either true or talle •• So in voice, 
lome is Ample, fome complex. 

b A Noun is a Voice fignifying according to' 
infiitution, whereof no part is lignificant by 

c A Verb is a Voice implying time, whereof I 
no part is lignificant by it felf. 1 

d A Speech , niy<S- 1 is a voice fignifying ac¬ 
cording to inftitution, whole parts are lignificant 
leparate. 

Of Speech, the enunciative only (called pro- 
polition) belongs to-Philolbphy, the precatory 
and imperative, toRhetorick, Poetry, 6 5 V. 

. Propofitions are divided four ways-, 

Jimple and complex, into affirmative and negative J 
"into univerfasparticttlar , indefinite and fingulart, 
into pure and modal-, the modal is either necejji 
ry , pojfiblc , contingent , or impoffible. 

f Propofitions have three accidents, Oppofitior. 
Confutation, Converfion. 

Oppofition is either contradiSlory of a particu¬ 
lar to an univerfal or contrary, of an univerlal 
to an univerlal; or fub contrary, of a particular 
Negative to a particular Affirmative. 

Conjcttation , (aMniBtuns) or lEquipollens, __ 
the Confideration of thofe AfFeEtions of a Pro- 
poficion, in relpeEt whereof two Propofitions 
iignifie together the fame thing,and are together 
true or fiili’e. 

Converfion is a tranfpofition of the Terms, 1 
prelerving the Affirmation, Negation, and veri-| 
ty of the Propofition: It is either Abfolute, 
which referves the fame quantity, but alters the 
quality -, or Partial, which referves not the 
lame Quantity. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of Syllogifm. 


. being laid down, another necelfarily fob lib. 1. cap. A 
lows. PerfeE Syllogifm is that which requireth 
no other to Ihew its power, clearnefs, and effica¬ 
cy. Imperfcit requires another to that purpose, 
by Converfion, or tranlpofition of the Propofi¬ 
tions. 

b The Matter of Syllogifin is three Terms, b cap. 4. 
the Form is the right Dilpofition of the Matter, - 
according to Figure and Mood. 

Figure is an apt dilpofition of the Medium 
with theextreams, apt for concluding a right. 

Mood is a dilpofition of Propofitions, according 
to quantity and quality. There are three Fi¬ 
gures. 

The firft, when the Medium is firlt Subject, 
then Predicate. It hath nine Moods, four .tlleful, 
five Ufelels and Illegitimate .• Of the U'feful, 

“ - are Univerlal, two prticular. 

(Every A is B- 
The firft. J Every C is A. 

(Therefore every C is B, 

C A To A is B- 
The fecond< Every C is A. 

{Therefore no C is B. 

C Every A is B. 

< Some C is A- 
ISTbcrefers fame C is B. 

)No A is B. 

The fourth >Somc C is A. 

y Therefore fume C «B. 

c In the fecond Figure, the Medium is Pra- Caj , r 
dicatedofboththeExtreams.lthath 16 Moods, 6 ' ’ ■" 
true, 12 falfe and Illegitimate. Of the true, 
vo are univerlal, rwo particular. • 

, No M is N. 

The firft. 3 Every O is N. 

CTherefore no O is M 

( Every M is N 
The lecond. 3 No O is N. 

LTherefore no O is M. 

rAVM/rN. ■ 

The third. 3 Some O is N. 

LTherefore fome O is not N. 

r Every M is N. 

The fourth. 3 Some O is not N. 

(.Therefore fome O is not M. 

I d In the third Figure, the Medium is Sub- 
IjeEled to both Extreams. It hath 16 Moods, 10 d c ‘ 1p - 
[falfe and Illegitimate; 6 Legitimate, which 
conclude particularly. 


The 
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Part. V[ 


e fifth. < Every P is S. 

(.Therefore fame S is not R. 

f No P is R. 
e fifth. < Some P is S. 

(.Therefore fome S is not R. 

? Every Syllogifm ought to be framed it 


, Every P is R. By it felf as being of Efjence, proper, com- 

The fir ft 3 Every P is S. petible per fc, and competible to itfelf, for it 

(Therefore fome P is S. felf. . 

An univerfal Attribute is that which is in 
' rNoPisR. every one by it felf, inasmuch as it is itfelf 

The fecond .1 Every P is S. d Demonftration is of conclufions of eternald c , ? , 

CTherefore fome S is not R. truth fox they are univerfal propofitions; whence 

it followeth, that neither demonftration nor 
Some P is R. Science are. of perifhable things ; neither are de- 

Thc third. 5 Every P is S. finitions of fuch, which are the principles of de- 

■ (Therefore fome S is R. monftraticn. 

That there is demonftration, it is not neceffa- 
f Every P is R. ry to have recourfe to Plato's Idea’s feparate from 

The fourth. fSome P is S. fingulars; it is enough that there are common 

■ V Therefore fome S is R. natures which are in fingulars, and are predica¬ 

ted of them. 

r Some P is not R. e It is one thing to know that a thing is fo, 

The fifth. < Every P is S. another to know why it is 16 . Hence there are c Cat ' 1,1 

CTherefore fome S is not R. two kinds of demonftration, J'dri, and the 

firft is the true, and moft perfeft, of which hi- 
r JVb P is R. therto. 

The fifth. < Some P is S. ’ f The other kind of demonftration, vis. inf c.> 

(.Therefore fome S is not R. is more imperfea it is made two ways in the 

: fame Science: Firft, when the cafe is demonftra- 

c Every Syllogifm ought to be framed in one ted by the effeH thus. Stars which do not twin- 
of thefe three Figures ; but thole of the fecond Me arc nearett to the Earth-, but, the Planets 
and third being imperfect, ought to be reduced : do not twinkle, therefore they are earnejl to the 
to the firft, which is the moft abfolute and per-1 Earth. Secondly, when the efteft is proved by a 
fe&. S caufe remote, and not reciprocal, or by an eftefl • 

■hr. f There are fix other Forms of Argument, f of the remote caufe, as this, every thing that 
fro Convcrfion of Terms, Induflion, Example , Ab-' breatheth is a living creature-, but no Wall breaths, 
dull ion, Inftance, Entbymem. All thefe have therefore no Wall is a living Creature. 
their Efficacy from the power of Syllogifm, and ■ . To know J'lin, is proper to fubalternate prin- 
are reducible to Syllogifm. ■ ciple Sciences, as Geometry and Arithmetick, 

As concerning the invention, power, and con -1 which contemplate the firft proper, caufes ; to 
verfion of Syllogifm, he is exa£t and curious to j know in, is the fubalternate and inferiour, as 
admiration. Optick and Mufick. 

g Of all Figures,.the firft is moft accommoda-g cap. i. 

- - ted to knowledge, for that only concludes with 

CHAP. V. an univerfal affirmative, and therefore in that 

only is a demonftrative J'An- 

Of Apodciflick (or demonftrative) Syllogifm. ' h Thus far concerning Science; the oppofite b Cap. ij 
to Science is Ignorance, which is twofold : One 
fler. a ALL difeurjive knowledge is made by a of pure negation, as when a Boy or ignorant 
il. promotion of the things themfelves fellow knows not that the Sun is greater than 
whereof we dilcourle; for ratiocination is not the Earth, becaule he is ignorant of Aftrology. 
concerning things unknown. Demonftration is a The other,. of depraved difpofition , as when an 
difeurfive knowledge, and therefore requireth Aftrologer or ignorant Optick believes, that 
‘three precognitions. Firft, that'the Subjeft is, things are as they leem, this is error, which 
and what it is in a rude confuled manner. Se- erroneous ignorance is in falfe propofitions, or 
condly, what the predicate is, and what it fig- in a Syllogiim through a falfe medium, 
nifieth. Thirdly, that the Principles are true. ' Defeft of Senfe cauleth Ignorance of pure 
| b To know, is to underftand that a thing is' negation -, for if any lenfe be wanting, it is ne- 
that this is caufe thereof, and that it cannot be ceflary that fome fcience of fenfibles be likewife 
othewife. Demonjlration is a lcientifick Syllo- wanting; for we learn all things.either by in- 
gifm. Demonftrative Science is from true, 'firft, duefion or demonftration. tndutlion is made of 
immediate, more known caufes of the conclufion fingulars perceived by fenfe, Demonftration is of 
iirjl, as having none precedent, and being ada:- llniverfals, which are declared by Induction ; 
quateto, and convertible with the effe£f. Imme- wherefore the beginning of Science is from fin- 
diate or confe£faneous,as having no term betwixt gulars, which are Senfibles- Hence it is Impof- 
to joyn them- More known, as being pra:mi- fible for a Man born blind to have the fcience 
fes to theconclufion, not to be demonftrated by of Colours. • Yet no Science is next and imme- 
any thing. diately from Senle, for Senfe is of Singulars, 

c Demonftrative Science is of a thing necefla- which are here, and now; but Science and De- 
ty, whence the demonftration it felf confifts of monftration is of Univevlals, which are every 
neceflary propofitions; which neceffity requireth where, and ever, not fubje£l to Senfe. Yet,Senle 
explication of that which is predicated, of all by conduced! to Science and Demonftration, for as 
by it felf, and which is univerfal. much as an Univerfal is collected from Particu- 

Of all, is that which is attributed to every one, lars known by Senfe. 
and at all times, as a living creature to a man : 


Of Apodciflick (or demonftrative) Syllogifm. 


CHAP. 




Of Dialectick Syllogifm. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of SophifUck Syllogifm. 

a A N Elencb is a Syllogifm which contradicts 
the conclufion afferted by the Refpon- 
dent. Of Elencbs feme are true, fome are ialfe; 
>n_ that proper to a Sopbos, whofe Office is to purlixe 


a -r\[alcfiick Syllogifm is that which con- that proper to a Sopbos, whofe Office is to purlue 
a J eludes from Probables . Pjobables are an d defend Truth, and to difeover and confute 
thofe things which appeal- fuch to all,or to molt, Fallhood ; this to a Sophifi, who from teeming 
or only to the Wife and moR Eminent. Wifdom acquireth gain, and had rather feem * 

b bialefiick is a conjectural Art, as Rbeto- than be. 
rick and Medicine ; therefore (like thofe) it at- • b ASopbiJi hath five ends, whereto he en bc.tf 
taineth not always its end -, it is enough for a deavoureth to reduce his adverfary ; the fivft is 
DialeCtick, that he omit nothing of liis Art for Elencb, or Redargution c of which there are ^ 
concluding probably. two kinds; one in the word, the other out of ,J 

c All Deputation is of things controverted, the word, 
either by Problem or Propofition. A Problem Sopbifms in the word, are fix. i. Homony- 
queftions both parts, as a living Creature, is it mie, as that ill is good, for r* J'iw'l* are good, 
the Genus of Man or not ? A Propofition que- but ills are^JWJ*. The fallacy confifts in the 
ftions but one part, as, is not living Creature the word J'toila, which fignifies fometimes necef- 
qemts of Man ? Every Propofition and Problem iarily inevitable, fometimes beneficial. 

"is either genus , (under which is contained the 2 . By Amphibolic , as *<tpSv f- OT - 

difference) definition, proprium, ox accident. ; which fignifies either that the Enemies 

c. d Definition is a Speech, fignifying what a would take me,or that I would take the Enemies, 
thing is. Proprium is that which declareth,not 3. By Compofitionps •S'vhu.&at utfliipW paJ'i- 

what a thing is, but is in it only, and Recipro- that he who fits can walk, which is true in 
cal with if. Genus is that which is predicated, a divided fenfe, not in a compounded. 
in quid, of many that differ fpecifically. Acc't- 4. ByDivifion-, as five are two and three, 
dent is that which is neither Definition, nor therefore even and odd. 

Genus, nor Proprium, and may be, or not be in 5. By Afcent, which is not fo eafily done in 
its fubjefil. Logick as in Poetry. 

e Dialettick Propofition is a probable interro- 6. By figure of the word, when things which 
gation, received by all or many, or the molt ex- are not the fame,are Interpreted in the fame man- 
cellent, yet fo as it is not wholly alienate from ner, as a Male for a Female, 
the common Opinion. . d Sopbifms out of the word are feven. x., from j c 

f DialeUick Problem is threefold ; Prollick or accident, when that which is demanded is equal- 
Moral, pertaining to Election or Repulfe ; T heo- ly competent to the thing, and to the accident; 
retick, pertaining to Science •, neutral, which for whereas many things are competent to the 
conduceth to the reft. vis. Logick. fame, it is not necefiary that they be all in the 

Thefts is a Paradoxal Sentence of fome Emi- fubjeCt and Predicate, as,-ifCox\Vca% differs from 
nent Fhilofoper, contrary to the vulgar Opinion- a Man, be differs from bimfelfifor he is a Man. 

g DialeUick Argument is twofold, Indudion . 2. from that which is Simple, or when 

and Syllogifm. ■ _ that which is faid in part is taken as of all, as, 

tu- h Arguments are gained by four Infiruments, if that which is not, is imaginative, that which is 
1. Choice ofPropofitions. 1. Diftintlion of JE- not, is. 

quivoques. 3. Invention of differences. 4 .Con- 3. From Ignorance of the Elencb, when not 

fideration of Similitudes. underftanding the true nature of a contradiction. 

Problems are either univerfal or particular •, they think that to be an abfolute contradiction 
the fame places which confirm or confute one, which is none, omitting either the lame refpect 
confirm or confute the other. From proprium, in the thing, or the fame refpeCt of the lame 
genus, and definition, is immediately and limply thing, or the fimplicicity, or the time. To this 
made Demonjlration, but not from Accident , be- all Sophilms may he reduced, 
caufe that is external, not neceflarily and inti- 4. Of the Consequent-, when we allow thofe 
mately inherent iu the SubjeCt. We lhail not to be true Reciprocal Confequences which are 
here lay any thing of the" multitude of places not fuch, as, it is yellow, therefore it is Honey-, 
he hath invented, which are more necefiary to and the contrary, it is not yellow, therefore it is 
thofe that will learn the Art, than fuitableto not Honey. 

this abridgment. 5. Of petition of the principle, neither by re- 

The Difputant muft firft find out a place (or quiring that to be granted, which was to be pro- 
medium ) fecondly, dilpofe and queftion it with- ved, or proving the lame by the lame, the terms 
in himfelf; thirdly, propofe it to his Adver-‘.only changed; as the Soul is immortal becaitfe it 


In Dilputation againft the Learned, Syllogifin 6 . Of a not caufe as a Co. 

is to be ufed, againft the Vulgar Induction. taken to be the Caufe of the 
.. i -The Office of the Opponent is to compell his which is caufe of neither; as 
Refpondent to this incredible and ablixrd confe- therefore they are to be taket 
quent from his Thefts ; of the Refpondent to 7. Of Plurality of Intcrrogati 


is not fubjelt to death. 

6 . Of a not caufe as a Caufe, as when that is 
taken to be the Caufe of the thing or conclufion, 
which is caufe of neither; as Arms difiurb Peace , 


:, that nothing ablixrd be collected from many things are asked' i 
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Hitherto of Elenchs; the four other Ends I 
whereto aSophift endeavours to reduce his ad-| 
verfary, are, F alftty, Paradox, Solcecifm , arid! 
Tautology. 

Sophiims are folved either by diftinUion or 
negation. 




Thus much may ferve for a flight view of hiT~ 
Logick, whereof we have but few Books left 
in refpea of the many which he wrote upon 
that part of Philofophy. * 


THE 


S EjC O N D P A R T. 


CHAP. I. 


Of Pbyjick. 


r O T to queftion the method of Art- 
\ ft die’s Books of Phyfick, much lefs 
1 their Titles (as fome, to make them 
_ . better agree with Laertius’ s Cata¬ 
logue, have donej and lead of all their Autho¬ 
rity, with Patricias-, we fhalltake them in that 
Order which is generally received; according 
to which, next Logick, is placed Pbyjick. 

a Pbyjick is a Science concerning that fub- 
ftance which hath the principle of Motion and 
Reft within it felf. 

The Phyfical Books of Ariftotle, that are ex-, 
tanr, treat of.thefe nine general heads. Of the 
Principles of natural things .- Of the common af - 1 
ft [lions of natural things s Of Heaven : Of Ele¬ 
ments : Of the AQion and Paffion of Elements '., 
Of Exhalation : Of Plants : Of Animals: Of\ 
the Soul. ' 1 


tural Bodies 5 two contrary * Privative ana 
Form-, and one common fubjeft of both 
Matter. The conftitutive Principles are Matter 
and Form ; of privation Bodies confift not but 
accidentally, as it is competent to Matter. * 

.. c . I hu ’| s are . rade of that which is Ens po- e c *l - 1 
tenua.Uy,Matertaprma,not of that which is Ens 
actually,nor of that which is Non ens potential¬ 
ly, which is pure nothing. / Matter is neither^ c * 
generated nor corrupted. It is the firft incite 
fubje£t of every thing, whereof it is framed pri- 
marily, m its felfand not by accident, and into 
which it at laft refolveth. I'd treat ofFonnin 
general, is proper toMetaphyiicks. 


Of the Principles of Natural Bodies. 

T H E Principles of Natural Bodies are i„. 

one, as Parmenides and Melijfus held; nor 
Homoiomerias, as Anaxagoras • nor Atomes, as 
Leucippus and Democritus ;' nor fenjible Ele¬ 
ments , as Thales , AnaximanderAnaximenes, 
Empedocles -, nor Numbers, or Eigures, as the 
Pythagoreans , nor Ideas , as Plato. 

b That the Principles of things are Contrary 
(privately oppofite) was the joynt opinion of I 
the Ancients, and is manifeftinReafbn. For Prin¬ 
ciples are thofe which neither are mutually of, 
one another, nor of others, but of them are all 
things. Such are, firft, contraries; as being 
firft, they are not of any other; as contiary,not 
of another. 

c Hence it follows, that being contrary they 
mutt be more than one , but not Infinite, for then 
natural things would not be comprehenfible by | 
Reafon yet more than two ; for of contraries' 
only nothing would be produced, but that they 
would rather deftroy one another. 

d There are therefore three Principles of Na- 


C H A P. HI. 

Of Nature, and the Caufes of Natural Bodies. 

O F Being fame are by Nature, as. Plants, a PM » . 
others from other caufes ; thofe have in If, * 
themfelvesthe principle of their Motion, thefc * ' 
have not. Nature is a Principle andCaufeof the 
motion and reft of that thing wherein it is prima- 
V ^ M, jmd not by accident. Material 
Subjtances have Nature-, Natural Properties are 
according to Nature: Nature is twofoldMatter 
“in Ih” 1 5 ^ F ° rm IS mo fi Natlere -> becaufe it is 

b Of Caufes are four kinds-, ^Material, of bc «t. * 
which a thing is made-, the Formal, by which it 3 
thing is made, or reafon of its Efence ; The Effi¬ 
cient, whence is the firft Principle of its mutati¬ 
onor reft, as a Father ; the Final, for which end 
it is made-, as health is to walking. Caufes are 
immediate or remote, principal accidental • 
actual or potential; particular or univerfaF 

Fortune W Chance are Caufes of many effeffs. Cap. a, tr- 
Fortune z* ** Rental Caufe in thofe Things 
which are done byElelhon for Jbme end-. Chance 
is larger 5 an accidental cauje in things which 
are done for fame end, atleaft that of Nature. 

They are both efficient. — 
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d Nature.offs for fome end• not temerari- which ferves for the privation, ferves for the Jra- 
oujly, or cafually ; for thofe things which are done bit. All-motion and mutation is in time : for 
by nature, are always or for .the tnoji part done in every motion there is fwiftnefs or flownefs, 
in the fame manner , yet fometimes Jhe is frit- which is defined by Time. The Heavens, Earth, 
ftrated of her end^ as in Monfters, which Jhe Sea, and other fe'nfibles, are in time, for they are 


intends not. 

e Necetfity is twofold-, abfolute, which is frc 
matter ; Conditional, which is from the end 
form: both kinds are in natural things. 


movable. 

f Time being a numerate number, exifls not/ c -p-1 
without a numerant , which is the Soul. The 
meafure of time and other things, is that which 
meafureth the firlt and molt equal motion: this 
is the motion of the Prim urn mobile , for the firlt 
in every kind is the meafure of the ielt. 


M Otion is of a thing which is not- fuch, but Of the Kinds and Properties of Motion. 
may be fuch, the way or aft by which 

it becometh fuch, as curing of a Body which is “ TV /jj'Otion appertains to three Categories, to„ Phyf 
not in health, but may be in health,* is the way IV A Quantity, accretion and diminution ; to cap. f. 

and aft by which it is brought to,health. Neither Quality, alteration ; to Where, local motion. 
is it abfurd, that 'the fame thing Ihould be both Rift is a privation of motion in a body, when, 
in aft and power, as to different refoefts; for the where, and how it is apt for motion, 
thingmoved,as Water inwarmingis in aft,asto b -As all magnitude is primarily, and per fe,b Lib. 

the heat which it hath, in power,as to the great- continuous and divifible into infinite, fo is all 
er heat which it is capable of. motion, by reafon of magnitude, and time it felf. 

b Infinite is that which is pertranfible with- For whatfoever is not compofed of indivifibles, 
out end, fuch an infinite in all there is not: not is divifible into infinite; but no continuous thing 
amongftfimpleBodies,for the Elements arecon- is compofed -of indivifible things, fofitis quali¬ 
fied to certain number and place : Neither titative, whereas indivifibles having no extreams 
amongft mixt Bodies, for they confift of the or parts, can neither be conjoyned by continuous' 
Elements which are finite. But, there are things nor.contiguous motion. 

infinite potentially , as in addition ; Number, c Yet it followeth not, that if there be infi- c Cap. 
Which may be augmented infinitely, in divifion ; nite magnitude, there can be no motion; . for it 
Magnitude, which may be divided , infinitely -,’ is not infinite hi aft, but in power, asarelike- 
in time , and continued fucceflion of Genera- wile time and motion. 

,tion. d Neither is there any motion -in the inftant, d cap. 

, 3 . c The properties of place are, that it con- for nothing is moved or refteth,but in time. ’ 

tains the thing placed : that it is equal to, and e Motion therefore is divifible, as well in re- c cap. 
feparable from the thing placed •• that the place Ipeft to the time,- wherein it is made, as in re- 
and the thing placed are together : That it hath Ipeft to the thing wherein it inheres; as both 
upwards or downwards, atid the like differen- thefe are. always indivifible, fo may motion it 
ces: that every Phyfical Body tends naturally felf be divided according to thefe. 
to its proper place, and there refteth, f Whatfoever is changed, as ibon as it is f cap. 

Place is the immediate immovable Super- changed, muft neceflarily be in the (next) term 
ficies of a continent Body.. Thofe things which to which fox it leaveth the ftate or form in which 
arexontained by another Body are in place: it was, and affumeth that to which it tendeth ; 

But thofe which have not any other Body a- yet tho’in motion, there is a firft motion of 
hove or beyond them, are not properly in perfeftion, wherein we may truly lay, the mu- 
place. . Bodies . reft in their natural places, ration is made, yet there is no firft motion of 
becaufe they tend thither, as a part tom . off inception. 

from the whole. g Whatfoever is moved in any whole time, g Cap 

d Vacuum is place void of Body..;-fuch a is neceflarily moved in every part of that time. 
Vacuum there is not in Nature, for that, would h All mqtion is finite, for it is in time, which b Cap 
deftroy all; motion, feeing that in Vacuum there is finite: 

is neither upwards nor downwards , backwards Whatfoever is thus proper to motion, is to be 
nor forwards. Nor would there be any reafon, applied allb to reft and. quiefcence. 

why Motion Ihould be to one part more than to__ 

another: Moreover it would follow, that it were 

impofiible for one body to make another recede, C H A P. VI. 

if the triple dimenfion, which bodies divide, of the firft Mover. 

were vacuous. Neither is the motion of rare J 

bodies upwards cauied by vacuity, for that mo- <t •YTTTHatfoever is moved muft: neceflarily be a Lib. 
. lion is as natural to light .bodies, as to move VV moved by another, either external or 2> s, 
downwards is too heavie. internal. But left this progreflion be into infi- 

H e Time is the number of motion -by before and nite, we muft of necelfity at laft come to one , 
after. . Thole two parts of Time are conjoyn- firft mover, which is not moved by another, 
ed hy ( to vuZ) the prefent^ as the parts of a This firft mover, the Caufe and Origen of all. 
line are by a point. Time is the mealure of reft motion, is Immoveable ; ' one t eternal i and indivifi- 
aswellasof motion: for the fame meafure ble, void, of all quantity. - 

Ii • him- 
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Hitherto of Elenchs; the four other Ends: 
whereto aSophift endeavours to reduce his ad- 
verfary, are, Falfity, Paradox, Soltscifm, and 
Tautology . 

Sophifms are folved either by diftinUton or 
negation. 


' Thus much may lerve for a flight view of his 
Logick, whereof we have but few Books left, 
in refpe£f of the many which he wrote upon 
that part of Philofophy. 


THE 


SECOND PART. 

•» - ---- 

CHAP. I. 

Of Phyjick. 


t Cap. 5. 




r O T to queftion the method of An¬ 
il 0 tie's Books of Phyfick, much lefs j 
1 their Titles (as feme, to make them 
__ „ better agree with Laertius's Cata-| 

logue, have donej and lead of all their Autho¬ 
rity, with Patricias-, we (hall.take them in that] 
Order which is generally received according 
to which, next Logick, is placed Phyfick. 1 
a Phyfick is a Science concerning that fub- 
ftance which hath the principle of Motion and 
Reft within it felf. 

The Phyfical Books of Ariftotle, that are ex¬ 
tant, treat of thefe nine general heads. Of the\ 
Principles of natural things: Of the common af- 
fcSions of natural things ; Of Heaven : Of Ele¬ 
ments : Of the Attion and PaJJion of Elements : 
Of Exhalation : Of Plants : Of Animals : Of\ 
the Soul. ‘ 


tural Bodies; two contrary; Privative and 
Form ; and one common fubjefl of both. 
Matter. The conftitutive Principles are Matter 
and Form; of privation Bodies confift not, but 
accidentally, as it is competent to Matter. 

c Things are made of that which is Ens po- c c *h *■ 
tealMLy,Mareria prima,not of that which is Ens 
a£hially,nor of that which is Non ens potential- 
ly, which is pure nothing. / Matter is neither Cg> ' * 
generated nor corrupted. It is the firft infinite 
fubjefl of every thing, whereof it is framed pri¬ 
marily, in its felf and not by accidenr, and into 
which it at laft refolveth. To treat of Form in 
general, is proper toMetaphyficks. 


CHAP. III. 


CHAP. II. 

Of the Principles of Natural Bodies. 

T H E Principles of Natural Bodies are not 
one, as Parmenides and Aleliffitsheld ; nor 
Homoiotnerias , as Anaxagoras ; nor Atonies, as 
Leucippus and Democritus ;' nor fenfible Ele¬ 
ments , as Thales , AnaximanderAnaximenes, 
Empedocles ; nor Numbers, os Figures, as the 
Pythagoreans , nor Ideas, as Plato. 

b That the Principles of things ate Contrary 
(privately oppofite) was the joynt opinion of| 
the Ancients,and is manifeftin Reafon. ForPrin-' 
ciples are thole which neither are mutually of 
one another, nor of others, but of them are all 
things. Such are, firft, contraries; as being 
firft, they are not of any other; as contrary,not 
of another. 

c Hence it follows, that being contrary they 
mutt be more than one , but not Infinite, for then 
natural things would not be comprelienfible by 
Reafon.- yet more than two; for of contraries 
only nothing would be produced, but that they 
would rather deftroy one another. 

d There are therefore three Principles of Na- 


Of Nature, and the Caufes of Natural Bodies. 

a TT Being, fome are by Nature, as Plants, a fw si 
v-/ others from other caufes ; thofe have in cap. 1. 
themfelves the principle of their Motion, thefe 
have not. Nature is a Principle andCaufe of 'the 
motion and reft: of that thing wherein it is prima¬ 
rily, by it felf and not by accident. Material 
Subftances have Nature-, Natural Properties are 
according to Nature: Nature is twofold. Matter 
and Form ; but Form is moft Nature, becaufe it is 

b Of Caufes are four kinds-, the Material, oft cap. 3. 
which a thing is made ; the Formal, by which a ’ 
thing is made, or reafon of its Efence ; The Effi¬ 
cient, whence is the firft Principle of its mutati¬ 
onor reft, as aFather ; the Final, for which end 
it is made ; as health is to walking. Caufes are 
immediate or remote, principal or accidental; 
aflual or potential; particular or univerfali 

Fortune andChance are Caufes of many effeffs. Cap. 4. 
Fortune is an accidental Caufe in thofe things 
which are done by EleEion for fome end-. Chance 
is larger ; an accidental cauje in things which 
are done for Jome end, at leaft that of Nature. 

They are both efficient. 


Nature 


&- 
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jay.*- d Nature, affs for fome end-. not temerari- 

oiijly? or cafuaily -? for tbofe things which are done 
hy nature? are always or for .the tnojl part done 
in the fame manner , yet fometimes Jhe is frit¬ 
erated of her end'? as in Monfters, which Jhe 
intends not. 

e Neceffity is twofold: ablolute, wive/? is Jrom 
c matter-? Conditional, which is front the end or 

form: both kinds are in natural things. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Affeflions of Natural Bodies? Motion? 
Place? Time. 

M otion is of a thing which is not fuch, but 
may befuch, the way or aft by which 
“l- a ‘ it becometh fuch, as curing of a Body which is 
not in health, but may be in health,* is the way 
and aft by which it is brought to,health. Neither 
is it abfurd, that the feme thing (hould be both 
in acb and power, as to different relpefls-, for the 
thing moved,as Water in'warming is in aft, as to 
the heat which .it hath, in power, as to the great¬ 
er heat which it is capable, of. 
t cap. 7 * b Infinite is that which is pertranfible with¬ 
out end, fuch an infinite in aB there is not: not 
amongft Ample Bodies,for the'Elements are con¬ 
fin’d to certain number and place : Neither 
amongft mixt Bodies, for they confift of the 
Elements which are finite. But, there are things 
infinite potentially? as in addition ■? Number, 
which may be augmented infinitely, indivifion •? 
Magnitude, which may be divided infinitely * 
in time? and continued fucceffion of Genera- 

■ c Lib. 4. cap. 3. c The properties of place are, that it con¬ 
tains the thing placed : that it is equal to, and 
feparable from the thing placed : that the place 
and the thing placed are together : That it hath 
j upwards or downwards, and the like differen- 

j'. ces: that every Phyilcal Body tends naturally 

t to its proper place, and there refteth, 

[• Place is the; immediate immovable Super-. 

ficies of a continent Body.. Thole things which 
\ are .contained by another Body are in place: 

But thole which have not any other Body a- 
bove or beyond them, are not properly in 
place. Bodies reft in their natural places, 
becaufe they tend thither as a part torn off 
from the whole. 

1 cap. s. d Vacuum is place void of Body.: fuch a 
Vacuum there is not in Nature, for that would 
deftroy all' motion, feeing that in Vacuum there 
! is neither upwards nor downwards? backwards 

not forwards. Nor would there be any realon, 
why Motion fhould be to one.part more than to 
another. Moreover it would follow, that it were 
impoffible for one body to make another recede, 
; if the triple dimenlion, which bodies divide, 

: ■ were vacuous. Neither is the motion of rare 

bodies upwards caufed by vacuity, for that mo- 
’ . non is as natural to light bodies, as to move 

downwards is too heavie. 

? cap 10 e Time is the number of motion-by before and 
e ‘ ' *' after. , Thofe two parts of Time are conjoyn- 
. ed by ( rt rnS) the prefent? as the parts of a 

; line are bya point. Time is the mealure of reft 

? as well as of motion: for the fame meafure 
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which ferves for the privation, ferves for the ha¬ 
bit. All motion and mutation is in time : for 
in every motion there is fwiftnefe or llownefs, 
which is defined by Time. The Heavens, Earth, 

Sea, and other feiifibles, are in time, lor they ate 
movable. 

f Time being a numerate number, exifts not/ C>p. is. 
without a numerant? which is the Soul. The 
meafure of time and other things, is that which 
meafureth the firlt and molt equal motion: this 
is the motion of the Prirnim mobile? for the firlt 
in every kind is the mealure of the ieit. 


CHAP. V. 

Of the Kinds and Properties of Motion. 

r t -|V yrOtion appertains to three Categories, to P ; Jt r [. s - 
j_VJL Quantity, accretion and diminution ; to cap. '2. 
Quality, alteration?xo Where, local motion. 

Reft is a privation of motion in a body, when, 
where, and how it is apt for motion. 

. h- As all magnitude is primarily, and 'per fc?b Lit.6.ccp.i: 
continuous and divifible into infinite, lo is all 
motion, by realon of magnitude, and. time i.t felf. 

For whatfoever is not compofed of indivifibles, 
is divifible into infinite; but no continuous thing 
is compofed of indivifible things, for it is quan¬ 
titative, whereas indivifibles having no extreams 
or parts, can neither be conjoyned by continuous 
noncontiguous motion. 

c Yet it followeth not, that if there be infi- c cap. 2. 
nite magnitude, there can be no motion =, for it 
is not infinite iu aff, but in power, as are like- 
wife time and motion. 

d Neither is there any motion -in the inftant, d c.ip. 
ri yvZ for nothing is moved or refteth,but in time. 

e Motion therefore is divifible, as well in re- c Cap. 4. 
lpe£l to the time,- wherein it is made, as in re- 
lpe£t to the thing wherein it inheres; as both 
theft are. always indivifible, fo may motion it 
felf be divided according to thsfe. 

/Whatsoever is changed, as foon as it is fcap. 5. 
changed, muft neceffarily be in the (next) term 
to which? for it leavech the ftate or form In which 
it was, and affumeth that to which it tendeth ; 
yet tho’ in motion, there is a firft motion of 
perfeQion, wherein we may truly fay, the mu- 
ration is made, yet there is no firft motion of 
inception. 

g Whatlqever is moved in any whole time, & cap. 6, 
is neceflarily moved in every part of that time. 

h All motion is finite, for it is in time, which b cap. 7 . 
is finite. 

Whatsoever is thus proper to motion, is to be 
applied all® to reft and quiefcence. 


CHAP. VI. 

Of the firft Mover. 

a TTr 7 "Hatloever is moved muft neceffarily be a Lib. 7.cap. 1 
Vy moved by another, either external or 2 > 5 > 7 - 

internal. But left this progrelfion be into infi¬ 
nite, we muft of neceffity at laft come to one , 
firft mover, which is not moved by another. 

This firft mover, the Caufe and Origen of all 
motion, is Immoveable? one , eternal? and indivifi¬ 
ble? void of all quantity. 

Xi b Im- 
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b Lib. 8 .cup. 6. b Immovable , for whatloever things are moved, 

are either immediately moved by a firft immo¬ 
vable mover, or by fbme other which is like- 
wife moved by another, until at laft we come 
to fome firft mover, for nothing can move it 
fcdf’ unlels there be a firft mover: but of infinites 
there is no firft. 

r dp. 6. r One, for he is molt perfeff, as being Au- 
. thor of the molt perfect and mol tfimple motion, 
that of the primurn mobile. Befides, the heft in 
every kind is one: for good is fimple, illmul- 
tiplicious. 

' A cap. -. d El cm.!.', for motion it felf is eternal, as ap¬ 
pears thus : The mover and the moveable mall 
either be from Eternity, or have had beginning 
in iome time : ii they began at any time, it mu ft 
have been by motion, and conlequently before 
■ the firft motion theie was another, by which 
the mover and moveable began, which were ab- 
furd. Again, if they were eternal, yet with¬ 
out motion, it mult be either by reafon of the 
inaptitude of'the moveable, or of its remoteneis 
from the mover. But neither could the moveable 
be made more apt, or brought Higher to the mo¬ 
ver except by the motion, whence would follow 
that there was- a motion before the firft motion. 

• Again, Time, the mealiire of motion, is eternal, 

therefore motion it felf is fuch. That timeis'eter- 
nal (befides that it is the general agreement of 
Philofophefs) is thus proved : it cannot be con¬ 
ceived without to> ui', the inftant, which is in¬ 
termediate betwixt the paft and future, both the 
end of one, and the beginning of the other; 

but, if Time had a beginning, this to w would 

have been only a beginning, not end 5 if Time 
fliould have an end, this inftant would be only 
an end, not a beginning, both which are repug-, 
nant to the nature of a moment. 
e LibS.cap. 10. e htdivifible, void of quantity-, the proof 
whereof is grounded upon three Theoremes. 1. 
That no finite mover can move in infinite time, 
therefore the firft mover is infinite. 2. That there 
cannot be infinite power infinite quantity; there¬ 
fore the firft mover is incorporeal 3. That there 
cannot be finite power in that wich is infinite, 
therefore the firft mover is infinite in power. 
Hence may be collected, thatitis impoffible the 
firft mover fliould be divifible, . corporeal, or 
affected with quantity for if he had any, it 
would either be infinite, of which kind aQajal 
there is none: or finite, wherein could not con- 
. fift his infinite power". 


CHAP. VII. ' ’' 

Of UEAVE-N. 

H Aving treated of the Principles, Caules, and 
AfteEfions of natural Bodies in general, he 
proceeds next to particulars. 

a The World is perfefl,bccaufe it conlifls of 
aVcCxloMb.i. Bodies which are perfect,and comprehended! alt 
cap. t. perfection, it felf not being" comprehended by 

any other. 

b c.p. c. t b Of'Bodies, fome are fimple, others com¬ 
pounded of the fimple. AIL natural bodies are 
. moveable locally per fe. Ihereis a twofold /o¬ 
ca/ motion , fimple , which is competible to fim¬ 
ple bodies: and mixt, which is to the mixt. 


Hence it followeth, that there are fo many kinds 
of fimple bod:es,as variations of fimple motion : 
for of one fimple body, there is one proper mo¬ 
tion. Simple, local Motion is twofold: circular , 
about the center, and right -. the right is either 
upwards from the center, or downwards to the 
center, and both theie either fimply, or «-<erd. rh 
This fourfold variation of right motion,evinceth 
that there are four fimple bod ies call ed Elements 
circular morion mult be proper to fome other 
fift elience, different from the conftitutions of 
the other four fimple bodies, more divine and 
precedent to all the reft: This is Heaven. 

0 Heaven bath neither gravity nnr levity : this jS Cf. 
is manifeft from its motion which is circular, 
nor from the center which is proper ro light 
things, norto the center, as is proper to heavie, 
but about the center. 

Heaven is void of Generation, and Corruption, 
and conlequently of accretion, diminution and 
alteration, for it-hath no contrary-, it. is there¬ 
fore the firft body, not to be confirmed by time 
and age. 

d No body can be infinite., therefore the lfCr , t . 
wdrld it lelf is not infinite, neither is there any 
body beyond it infinite, nor intelligible or ma¬ 
thematical. 

e "There is but one World, for if there were cC „ 
more, the Earth of one would move to the Earth " 

of the other (as being of one kind) and afeend 
out of its proper place. 

/ The World is eternal; whatfoever is eter- f c 
nal is ingenerate and incorruptible. Plato there- ' 
fore erred, in affirming the World to be genera¬ 
ted, but incorruptible. If he meant that as it • 
was generated, it is by nature corruptible, yet 
lhall never he actually diflblved, becaufe of the 
eternal caule of its'confervation, God; he er- 
reth alfo, for then there would be fomething 
that fhould be always, "and yet could not be al¬ 
ways. 

g Heaven is void of Labour (««»©•) for-« £S --‘' 4 $ 
it hath no contrary to retard its motion. 

b Heaven hath the threefold difference ofpofi- b c,, h s- 
■turn, upwards and downwards, backwards, right 
and left, for thefe are proper to all animate things 
which have the principle of motion within them- 
felves. • The right fide of Heaven is the Eaji, for 
thence begins its motion; the left fide the Weft-, 
and conlequently the Artick Pole is lowermoft, 
the Antartick uppermoft ; forward^ our Hemi- 
fphere, backwards the other- 

i Heaven naturally movetb circularly, but this i cap. 3. 
circular motion is not uniform throughout all 
Heaven, for there are other Orbs which move 
contrary to the primurn mobile-, that there may be 
a viciffitude in fublunary things and generation 
and corruption." ■ 

k Heaven is Spherical, for to the firft Body c.<f. 4- 
the firft figure' is molt proper. If it were qua¬ 
drangular, triangular, or the like; the angles 
would fometimes leaveafpace without a body, 
and occupate another fpace without a body. 

The motion of Heaven is circular, as being the 
meafure of all others, therefore molt compen¬ 
dious and fwifteft. 

/ The motion of the proprium mobile is EEqua- / c.p " 
ble and uniform, for it hath neither beginning, 
middle, nor end; the primurn mobile and firft 
mover being eternal in'both, and fubjeff to no 
variation. Stars 
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„ CJ f, -j. m Stars are of the fame Body with that 
wherein they are carried, but more thick and 
compact, they produce warmth and Light in 
•inferiour things through trication of the Air 
by their Motion tor iwift motion fires Wood, 
and melts Lead, yet the Spheres themlelves 
are not heated, but the Air only, and that chief¬ 
ly by the Sphere of the Sun, which by his ac- 
celfion towards us, iiicteaieth the hear, his 
Beams falling more directly, and with double 
force upon us. 

n CJ p. 8. n The Stars being infixed in the Heavens , 

are mov’d not b/ themlelves with a proper mo- 
tion, as Fillies in the Water, and Birds in the 
Air, but according to the motion of their Orbs. 
Otherwife thole in the eighth Sphere would 
not be always be aquidilfant from one ano¬ 
ther , neither would the Stars have always 
the fame fide turning towards us, as we lee 
the Moon hath. 

The prmum mobile is carried about with the 
fwifteft motion , the feven Orbs of Planets 
under it, as they are nearer to it, are carried 
lo much the more fwiftly about by the motion 
thereof, and as they are further diftant, more 
llowly. Whence by how much the nigher they 
are 'to the prinwm mobile fo much the flower is 
their proper motion,becaufe it is contrary to that 
of the primum mobile,as being from Eajl to Weft. 
oc.if.ti. 9 The Stars are round, for that figure is 
molt unapt for 1 Self-Motion : We fee the Moon 
is round by her Orbicular Sections, therefore 
the other Stars are lb likewile, for the reafon 
is the fame in all. 

uesp is. 14. The Centre of Heaven is the Earth , 
p ‘ 3 ‘ 4 ’round, feated immoveable in the midft, which 
together with the Sea makes up one Globe. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of Elements. 

a / T* A HE Element of Bodies is a fimple Body. 
iDt Csh. JL i n to which other Bodies arc divided, 'in 
(16.3. i,y>. 3 - which it is either actually or potentially •, as 
in Flelh, Wood, and the like, theieisFire and 
Earth potentially; for into thele they are legre- 
ted, but actually they are not -, lor then 
ould the flelh and wood be fegregared. 

Whereas every natural Body hath a pioper mo¬ 
tion. Motions are partly fimple, partly mixt, 
the mixt proper to mixt Bodies, the fimple to 
fimple : It is manifeft that there are fimple 
Bodies, for there are fimple motions , the circu- 
b c .:p. s . lar proper to Heaven, the right to the Elements. 

b The Elements are not Eternal -, for they 
are diflolved with reciprocal mutations, and pe- 
rifh,and are mutually generated of one another. 
c -I"/’-1. c The motive qualities of the Elements are 
Gravity and Levity. Heavy is that which is apt 
to be carried downwards to the Center or midlt 
of Heaven -, Light is that which is apt to be car- 
' ried upwards towards the extremities of Heaven. 
Thefe are either fimple or comparative. Simply 
heavy is that which is below all, as the Earth , 
Simply lightjs that which is above all, as the 
Fire; Comparatively ,heavy and light are thole in 
which are both thefe; above lbfne,below others, 
as Air and Water. From thele have mixt 
things, gravity and levity, the heavy are carri¬ 
ed downwards to-a definite medium, the light 


upwards to a definite extteam,for nothing tends 
to infinite. Whence it followeth,' that two Ele¬ 
ments areextreamly contrary,fimply heavy,and 
limply light. Fire and Earth, which tend to con¬ 
trary places. Betwixt thele are two means , 
participating of the nature of each extream. 

Air and Water. Thole Elements which are 
highdt and lighted, are molt perfect, and have 
rhe nature of Forms in reipec't of the Inferiour, 
becaufe thele ate contained by thole ; to be 
contained, is the property of matter ; to con¬ 
tain, of form. 

d Hence it follows, that there arc four kinds 
of particular fecond matter, differing by the ac- d C ‘<P- S* 
cidental differences of hear, cold, humidi¬ 
ty, ficcity,levity and. gravity, (fimple and com¬ 
parative) though there be but one common mat¬ 
ter of them all;tor they are made mutually of one 
another. The mean Elements are heavy in their 
proper places; lor Earrh being taken away,Wa¬ 
ter tending downwards, fucceeds in its room ; 

Air deicends into the place of Water, but not 
contrariwiie; for Water afeends not into its 
place of Air, unlefs by force. In the exticam 
it is otherwife , for the Air being taken away, 
the Fire will not delcend into its place, nor 
the Earth alcend into the place of Water or 
Air , for Fire is not heavy, nor Earth light in 
their natural place, becaufe they are Extream 
Elements. 

e Figure conduceth fo the fwiftnefs or flow- e Cal> 
nels of motion either up wards or down wards, but V ' ‘ 

is not limply, and.in it fell'the caufe of motion, 
lo an acute Figure cuts the medium fwiftly, a 
broad obtufeFigure llowly. Hence-ajdiin plate 
I of Lead or Iron will Iwim on Water,-becaule 
it comprehends nouch of the fubjeHed 'Body, 

(which it cannot eafily divide or penetrate." 


CHAP. VIII. 

Of Generation , Corruption, Alteration, Augment 
1 ration, and Diminution. 

a '“IpHere is a perpetual fucceffiou of Gcncrati- Dc % cr ‘ Cl '' 

X tion, as well fimple as accidental,which %77%. i. 
proceeds from two Caufes, Efficient, the firlt 
| mover, and the Heavens, always moving, and 
| always moved, and Material, the firll matter,of 
whichjbcir'g/w/r-tf/w a£lually,w« potentially,all 
j things general-,k: er.d corruptible confilt.This is 
incorruptible in its lelf fulceptibleof. all forms, 
wh.reby the corruption of one natural Jubilance 
becometh the generation of another,whatfoever 
matter remaineth upon the Corruption, being 
alltimed towards the generation of another. 

Generation and Corruption are two fold, Jim* 
pie, of a fiiblfance, rf, of an accident, gene¬ 

ration of the lels noble fubftance is' called ge¬ 
neration tuQiri in refpect of the more noble, 
as that of Earth in repecl of Fire. 

Corruption always fucceedetK Generation,be- 
caufe the Term, to which of Corruption (viz. 
noncns ) is the Term from which of Generation , 
and the Term to which of Generation (viz. ens 
in a£l)is the Term jrom which of Corruption.- 
The matter of that which is Generated,and that 
which is corrupted is the fame, forafmuch as 
they are and maybe made reciprocally of one 
another, as Air of Water, Water of Air, but 
differently dilpofed. I i 2 Alte- 
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b Alteration and Generation are different mu¬ 
tations ; in alteration the fubjeft remaineth en- 
tire, the affe£lions only are changed, as of fick, | 
found ;• in generation the whole is changed, not 
any fenfible fubjefit remaining. Alteration is a 
mutation according to quality; augmentation and 
diminution , according to quantity, local motion 
according to place. 

c Augmentation and diminution differ from 
other mutations ; firft, in the obje£t, generation 
and corruption concerns fubftances.- Alteration, 
quality,Iation, place ; augmentation and dimi¬ 
nution quantity. Again,in the manner,thatwhich] 
isgenerated,or corrupted,or altered,not i 
ly changeth place, but that which augments or 
diminifheth, in fome manner changeth place,for 
it is bigger or lefler. ! 

Augmentation is an addition to pratexiftent j 
quantity ; diminution a detraction- Whatfbever' 
is augmented ordecreafed, is augmented or f 
create! according to every part thereof^ by 
ceptionof fomething throughout all parts; de-| 
cretion on the contrary. The animate Body en- 
crealeth, but not the aliment, for the living 
creature remaineth, the aliment is converted in¬ 
to the fubftance of the living creature. Hereup¬ 
on that which is augmented is like unto that 
which is altered, for both of thefe remain. All 
parts of a living creature are augmented; the 
fimilar firft, as bones and fiefli; thpn the diffi- 
milar, as confifting of the others. 

Augmentation is made by acceffion, or fome- 
thing according to form, not according' to mat¬ 
ter ; for by it the whole is augmented and made 
more, fuch. Acceffion of parts, according to 
matter, ds, not augmentation, for by materials 
only (fleftitute of that form, which the parts! 
to be,augmented have) the whole living crea¬ 
ture cannot encreafe. Aliment therefore, where¬ 
by the living, creature is augmented, mull be 
the fame potentially which the thing augmented 
is in a£t. At firft, it is contrary, and diflimilar, 
being in power the part of a living creature, in 
a£t fomething elfe : at laft it becometh affimi- 
late to the living creature, taking the form of a 
part (by aggeneration) through the digeftive 
}. • power of the animate body, which changeth the 
aliment into its own fubftance. 

For this reafon augmentation prefuppofeth 
nutrition. . Nutrition is, when the aliment as 
fubance is converted into the fame fubftance of 
the living creature.. Augmentation, when the 
fame , aliment as quantitative, is added to the 
quantity of'the living creature. Hence a living 
creature as long as it is found, is always nourifh- j 
ed, but not always augmented. As that which is 
added is potentially quantitative flefh,fo it can 
augment flefh ; as it. is potentially flefh only, fo 
it nourifheth 3 which when it can only do (as| 
when fo much Wine is poured into Water 
that it turns all into Water) then there is a di¬ 
minution of the quantity, but the form remain¬ 
eth. 


CHAP. X. 

Of Aflidn and PaJJion. 


_ by contiguify ; Tbylical , when the «... 
treams of feveral Bodies meet, and mutually 
a£t and fuffer; virtual , by power, and meta¬ 
phorical. 

b The mutual a£tion and paffion of Phyfical b Ca I- i 
contract is betwixt things, partly unlike as to 
their form, partly like as to their genus (for 
drey are contraries) matter; each endeavouring 
to reduce the patient to his own likenefs, as fire, 
wood. 

Every Pbyjical agent in afting, fuffers from the 
Patient, for both the Agent and Patient are 
afilive, endued with Forms Elementary, fufeep- 
tible of contraries. But as the firft mover is im¬ 
moveable. , fo is the firft agent impajjiblc. 

c Every thing aQs, as it js fuch, actually : c cvy. . 
fuffers, as it is fuch, potentially. The conditi¬ 
ons of Aflion and Paffion are five : i. What 
the Agent is in A£l, the Patient is in Power. 2. 

The Patient is fuch according to each part- 3. 

That which is more difpofed, fuffers more, and 
fo on the contrary. 4. Every Patient is continu¬ 
ous, and not actually divided. 5. The Agent mull 
neceflarily touch the Patient, either immediate¬ 
ly or. mediately. 


C H A P. XL 
Of Mixtion and Temperament. 

M ixtion is not Generation, for the matter De * 
isnotfixt with the form; nor alterati- c . m pt. hi t 
on, for the quality is not mixed with the fub- c.tp. 10. 

I je£t; nor augmentation, for aliment, the matter 
I of augmentation, is not mixed with, but convert¬ 
ed into the animate body. Conjunction of fmall 
bodies is not true mixtion, but co-acervation, 
for thole bodies remain aflually in the fame, ac¬ 
cording to their forms, not compofing one third 
according to every part. Things which have not 
jthe fame matter, are notmixt, becaule they can- 
1 —it be.aflive and paffive reciprocally. 

Thofe things which are properly laid to be 
mixed, mull have one common matter, they 
muft mutually a£l upon, and fuffer one from a- 
nother; they muft be eafily divifible: yet fo, as 
that one be not exceffive in relpe£t of - the other, 
for then it is not mixtion, but mutation into the 
more predominant, as a drop of Wine into a 
great quantity of Water. 

b The principles and differences of Elements h D; sew. 6 
j (fenfible taQile Bodies) are tactile qualities, in cm 'pt- lii - '■ 
as much as by fuch qualities, fenfible bodies, as C: "’- ' 

filch, are conftitutea-and differ. Of tactile qua¬ 
lities there are feven Orders, Hot, Cold, Mo/ft, ' 
Dry,Heavy,Light,Hard,Soft, Vifcous, Arid,. Rug¬ 
ged, Smooth, Thick, Thin. From the two firft 
Orders are derived the differences of.Elements, 
for by Heat and Cold,Humidity and Siccity,they 
a£t and fuffer, and are mutually changed by alte¬ 
rative Paflions. Of thefe firft qualities two are 
a£live,Heat and Cold; two Paffive,Humidity and 
I Siccity. Heat is that which congregates homo- 
gneous 
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neous things; cold, that which congregates he-1 
teregoneous things ; humid, that_ which, is not 

eafily contained in its own bounds; dry, the con- CHAP. XII. 

tia /As there are four Elements, there mud n „j; rr 

be four conjunEIions of the primary qualities, J P J 

' from each of which the Elements are Severally 

collected. The firft conjunction is of hot and yflxt Bodies are twofold, impcrfett and c ., ; , 
dry, whence proceedeth tire; the lecondhotand IVi. pcrfett: Meteors are imperfect mixt 
moift, whence Air ; the third of moift and cold. Bodies produced according to Nature, but after 
whence Water; the fourth of cold and dry, a leis orderly and conftant manner, b The ge - b c -’l 
whence Earth. In each of thefe one quality is 'neral matter thereof are the Elements; the effi- 
predominantEarth is moredry than cold,Wa- cient, the Cceleftial Bodies which aft upon in- c Ca 
ter more cold than moiff. Air molt moift than feriors by a kind of coherence, c Heaven is 
hot. Fire more hot than dry.' higheft;next Heaven the Element of Fire; next 

All thefe Elements may be mutually tranfinu- Fire, Air; under Air, Water and Earth. Clouds 
tated into one another ; the Symbolical which are not generated in the Sphere of Fire, nor in 
agree in one primary quality, are more ea- the Region of the Air, partly by reafon of the 
fily tranfinutated into one another than the af- heat which is there, partly by realon of the mo- 
fymbolical, becaufe it is lefs difficult to change tion of the Heavens which carrieth along with 
. one than many. This Tranlmutation is not aGe- it the Element of Fire, and the upper Region 
neration, but a kind of Alteration, whence it is of the Air, by which motion heat is produced 
manifeft one Element cannot be the principle of in inferior Bodies; for the Air being carried a- 
another. long by the Heaven, is heated by that motion, 

d Mixtion , whereby the Elements concur to and by the proximity of the Sun and of the Ele- 
the compofition of 'a mixt Body, is made by ment of Fire. 

coacervjtt\on,as Empedocles held; but after fuch d Flames that appear in the upper part of A c 
a manner, that rheir contrary qualities remain in the Air, are made thus; The Sun by his warmth 
the mixt, not potentially only, nor Amply extrafleth a kind of breath out of the Earth, 
actually in their height, but in a mean kind of which, if hot and dry, is called exhalation, and 
way, their extremities being reduced to fbme if hot and moift. Vapour. Exhalation afeends 
temper. From this contemplation come mixt higher, as being higher, and being got into the 
. Bodies, differing according to the various pro- upper Region of the Air, is there enkindled by 
portion of the temperament; and as they are the motion of the Air, and proximity of the 
compounded of the Elements, fo they refolve Fire. Hence come thole they call Fire-brands, 
into the fame. Goats, fa/ling-Jiars, and the like, c Hence are al- e c 

e All thefe mixt Bodies confift of all the E- fo PbaJ'mes, lucli as are called gulfs, chafmes , 
Iemenrs; of Earth, for every thing participates bloody colours, and the like; the exhalation be- 
of the nature of that thing whereof it is produ- ing varioufly coloured by reflection of the 1 ighr, 
ced; of Water, becaufe.every mixt thing mult but chiefly feemirig purple, which colour arifeth 
be concrete and. terminated; which properties from the mixture of fire and white. 

Water bed: affordeth to Earth; of Air and Fire, f The efficient caufe of Comets are the Sun r c 
becaufe every perfect mixt Body is made by and Stars ; the material, an exhalation, hot/ 
temperament of contraries, fitch is Air to Earth, dry, condenfed, and combuftible ; fo as it burns 
Fire to Water. Again, the nature of all mixt not much, nor is loon extinguifhed. It is called 
Bodies, as well animate as inanimate, as to mix- a Comet , or airy Star, when it is alike on every 
ture is the fame,but that the animate confifts of fide: a pogoneia or bearded flar , when it hath 
all the Elements, is manifeft in that they arenou- a long train. That it confifts of Fire, is manifeft, 
riffied by them. • • becaufe at the fame time, there is commonly 

f The caufes and common principles of mixt great wind and drought. It appears feldom, 
bodies are three; material, formal, efficient, and then Angle, and beyond the Tropicks, be- 
The Material is the power to be, and not to be,- caufe Stars, efpecially the Sun, diffipate the mat- 
by which elementary things are ’generated and' ter whereof it confifts. 

corrupted. The fonnalis the reafon of the eflence , g The Galaxie is not the light of many Stars 
-• of every thing; g xhzuiniverfal efficient is the together, as Anaxagoras held, but an exhalation ^ c 
circular motion of Fleaven, not only as being hot and dry, kindled by the motion of many 
eternal, continual, and before generation, but great ftars, which are. in that part where the 
chiefly becaufe it bririgetli nigh to us, .and car- Galaxie appeareth. * v 

rieth-far from us that which hath the generative h We come next to thofe Meteors which are b c ‘ 
power of all things, that is, the Sun, and the in the middle and lower Region of the Air, 
other Stars,which by theiracceffion andreceffion they are there keptfo long, until they are con- 
are the caules of generation and corruption. denied by the cold of that place into drops of 
h All thefe are fo difpofed according to the water, which if they comedown very fmall,are 
order of Nature, that becaufe no natural being called miffing ; if greater, Rain. • This thick va- 
can be permanent in the fame individual Hate, pour, which isfeen fufpended in the Air, and 
they may be at leaft preferved by a continual changctfl from Air to Water, is a Cloud. Miji 
fucceffion of many individuums of the fame fpe- is the fuperfluity of a cloud,condens’d into water, 
cies. Whence the natural caufe of generation is /Vapour attracted by a.'fmall 1 hear not i « 
only confervation of the fpecies. much above the Earth,and defeending more con¬ 

denfed by the nofturnal cold, becomerh eithet 
Dew, 





Dezv or Froji : Froji, when it congealeth before it keth the Earth fhake, forcing a way through it, 
refolves into water; Dew, when it turns into and bearing down /whatfoever oppofeth it. The 
water, fo as the warmth cannot dry it up, nor more hot this included Spirit is,, the more ve- 
the cold freeze it. hement. 

k Snow is a congealed cloud ; Rain, Dew Of the lame nature is TLightning, -Thunder, 

Froji and Snow differ almoft only in bignels and and the like. Thunder is, when an exhalation 
linalnefs. inclofed in a thick cold Cloud, rolleth it up and 

l Hail, tho’ it be of the lame nature as Ice, down,and at laft breaketh through it with more 
yet is leldom produced in Winter,asbeing cauled or lels noile, according to the thicknefs of the 
by Antipcriflajis. Cloud. By this eruption it acquireth a rare 

m As the Air above the Earth-condenfed, be- kind of heat and light, which is Dightning, fub- 
cometh vapour, and vapour by cold becometh fequent to the noile of the eruption ; yet leen 
water, fo doth it alio in the caverns and recep- before the other is heard, by reafon ofthequick- 
tacles of the Earth, by a continual mutation; nels of the fight beyond the hearing, 
firft it turns into little drops, then thole little t As of dry exhalations, the rare and difper- t> of. f . 
into greater. Hence come all Springs and heads led produce Thunder and Lightning; fo of the 
of Rivers, abundantly Rowing out at one part great and condenled is made sKfeji as, ri<pav, sr%n- 
of the Earth. Hence great Rivers and Foun- T >>$, and Thunderbolts. 

tains commonly -flow from great Hills, which u Of lucid Meteors appearing in the Clouds, i-cft. 
have greateft Caverns. are Haloes, Rain-Bows , Pare/ies, and Streaks ; 

n The parts of the Earth are in continual All thele are caufed by refraction, but differ ac- ■ 
mutation, lometimes humid, l’ometimes dry, cording to the objeCts from which they are re- 
fiometimes fertile, fometimes delert, by new fleeted. A Halo appeareth about fome Star,when 
eruptions or defections of Rivers, or accels or there hapneth a Cloud to be, the middle part 
receis of the Sea, according to certain periods of whereof, by realbn of its rarity, being diffipated 
time. • Thus have the parts of the Earth their the reft of the parts about,' by reflection, repre¬ 
youth and age, as well as Plants and living Crea- lent the colour of the Star. Rainbow is a refra- 
tures, by the heat and converfion of the Sun/ Ction of the Sun’s beam upon a humid Cloud, 

Time and the World are Eternal; but Nilas and ready to dilfolve into Rain. In like manner are 
Tanais were not always, for thole places whence cauled Parelies and Streaks 1 

they firft iflued, were once dry grounds. x There are likewile imperfeCt mixt Bodies, cap. 7 . 

0 The proper place of water is the concave under, or within the Earth, and thefe alfo of 
fuperficies of the Air: This place the Sea, com- two kinds; lome cauled by exhalation, called 
palling the Earth, pofleffeth; for the fwift and Minerals ; others by vapour, called Metals , fu- 
more rare water is drawn upwards by the heat file or duCtile. 
of the Sun; the Salt,more thickand terrene,ler- 

leth downwards. For this realbn all waters tend - -—* 

to the Sea, as to their proper place: Yet, hereby .CHAP. XIII. 

the Sea is not enlarged, for the Sun drawethout 

of it, by reafon of its expanfion, as great a quan- Of perfeU mixt Bodies. 

tity of water as it receiveth from Rivers. 

p The Sea is, as the World, Eternal, the fait- a '"T"' H E common affeCtions of perfeCt mixt 
nefs thereof proceedethfrom admixtionof fome JL Bodies, are thofe which proceed from'’ 
terrene, aduft, exhalation. From the top of the primary qualities of the Elements, whereof*' 
the Sea is drawn up a frefh vapour; from the two are-active. Heat and Cold; two pafiive, hu- 
bottom, heated by the Sun, an exhalation,which midity arid ficcity. The natural effeCt of thele 
paffeth through the Sea, and cometh up with is Generation , when Heat and Cold overcome 
the vapour; but falling back into'the Sea, bring- the Matter ; otherwile it is inquination and 
eth that faltnels with it, as water palled often inconco'Sion. The oppofite to fimple Generation 
through Allies. is PutrefaSion ; every thing, unlels violently dif- 

q Winds are produced by the Sun and Stars, folved, putrifieth. Hence thofe things that putri- 
of ahot,' dry exhalation, " which aIcending, is fie, become firft humid, then dry; for the exter- 
driveu down again by the coldnels of the mid- nal heat expelletli the internal, and at laft confu- 
dle Region oi the Air, and by reafon of the meth it. All things therefore putrifie except fire, 
lighrriels of its nature, cannot go dheblly to the for putrefaHion is the corruption of the natural 
•bottom, but is carried by the Air Up and down, heat in every humid body, by the external. For 
We. call-it a hot and dry exhalation, as being this realbn, things are lels fubjetl to putrifie in 
more dry than humid. Wfnd is weakeft in the be- cold or in motion, and the hotter or greater they 
ginning, but gaineth ftrength, by taking along are; as a part of the Sea may putrifie, the whole 
with it other light exhalations, which it meets cannot. 

with by the way. Out of putrid things are bred living creatures; 

r Winds are laid by heat and cold, excdTive for the natural heat, whilft it is leparating, en- 
heat confumeth the exhalations, as foon as it deavoureth as much as polhble, that what is ta- 
cometh out of the Earth : exceffive cold binds ken alunder and legregated by corruption, may 
up the pores of the Earth, ft) Ss it cannot pals. gather together in lome frnall parts, which after- 
f Earthquake is a trembling of the Earth, wards, by help of the Sun, receive life. Thus 
caufed by an exhalation hot and dry, inclofed in are Worms, Beetles, -Gnats, and other InfeQs 
the bowels ol the Earth, which ftriving to get bred. 

forth, as its nature requireth, and not able, by b Concotfion is the effect of heat, incon- b c ;fi 
reafon of the folidity of the Earth, to pals, ma- co&ion of cold. Concofition is a perfection cau¬ 
fed 






fed by natural heat of the oppoiite paffive qua- and in Plants, as Flefh and Bone, whereof fome 
lities, which are mixed with the matter; as be- are more cold, which confift moll of Water i 
ing paifive.. The end of Conco&ion in fome others more hot, which confift moft of Earth 
things is mutation of the Eflence, as when food and Air. 
is converted into flefh and blood; in others only 

a mutation according to quantity or quality, as — ; “ 

in fruits that ripen. Inconco&ion is an Imper- CHAP, XIV. 

f e£tion in the oppofite paffive qualities, proceed¬ 
ing from deleft of heat. " Of Slants and Animals. 

Concoftionis three-fold^ a T the end of his Mctccrs he propofeth to 
1»™- Inconcoaion is alio three-fold, ufa, t»- Jpcak „/Similar parts, at Blood, end the 
Kwns, safaris. . likewhat they are, and to what end, their mat- 

c niMW is tlieConcoaioir of that Element tcr and rcafon, but efpceidlly whence they have 
which is in fruits; it isperfeQ, when the feeds their motionnext to proceed to diffimilar parts .- 
that are within the fruit are capable of produ- andlaflly to freak of thole which confift thereof 
cueing their like hereto is oppofite, the as M J e / Pl f„ t anU thc nkc _ Uence Patriciu ’ 

Inconcoaion-of fruits not able tliroughwant of conjecture's that his Books Of the parts of living 
heat to overcome the humidity. • Creatures, did immediately ftccecd thofe of the 

■Efins isaconconaion of an humid intermmate Meteors, wherein he treatetb (as he propofethj 
by external humidity and heat; hereto is oppo, G f fimi i ar pai . ts nnl0 t h c tenth Chapter of the 
fite d-ixwns the; inconcoaion of a humid inter- f CC ond Book, and, from thence of the DiJJimilar. 
minate, caufed by deleft of external humidity But to reduce his Books of living Creatures to this 
and heat. • , method, is thc lefs certain, for as much as many 

Osrlwit is a concoftion by dry and external ofthefe (bejides thofe which treated particular¬ 
ism, yet not exceffive, for then it were adulfion: a, 0 f Anatomy) have been /off, of which perhaps 
to this is oppofed f*™™, an inconcoaion cau- wcn . fome which might better have cleared the 
fed through defe£t of heat and fire, or excefs of. f or the Books themjelves concerning 

humidity m the Subjeft. Animals, there is nothing to ground it upon. 

d As concerning the two paffive qualities ; For thc f ame rca r on , t & tmcerta ; n ^here his 
things are humid and dry, either aftualiy, or Books of Plants w/gbr to have been placed, which 
potentially. Thofe things which are mixt of are loJl . PcrhlJJS tbc y might prccc j e thoJ \ of A . 
humid and dry, are terminate, for thefe quail- nimals . f or f )e aferts that Plants hale Souls, 
ties mutually terminate one another whence (contrary to the Void's) endued with vegetative 


: like *, vsbat they a?'c 7 and to vobat end\ their mat - 
tcr and rcafon, but efpccid/ly whence they have 
leeds their motion •, next to proceed to diffimilar parts .- 
rodu- an d la fly t.o Jpcak of thofe which confift thereof 
5 , as Men , Plants, anil the like. Hence Patricias 
nc °r conjectures that his Books of the parts of living 


bodies comut not withoutEarth and Water, this pmer Jpat they live even thd'cut afunder , 

. humid that dry. And for this reafon Animals W,,’ hereby two or more arc made of one ; 
can only live m Earth and Water, which are t f at , hc fubflancc they receive by aliment and 
their matter. ' . the ambient Air, isfumcicntjbr the prefervation 

The firft affeftions of terminate bodies are 0 f their nitur il beat 1 J 

hardnefs andfoftnefs-, hard is that which yields As concerning Animals, we have , Of their Go- 
i"g ? - Book, Of their Hiftpry, tin Books. Of 


: (contrary to the Stoicks) endued, with vegetal, 
\ power ; that they live even tW cut afunder , 


i the touch; fbft the contrary. Both thefe j j n „ 


freSade thdr parts Jour Books. Of thdr Generation ,five 

are made fuch by concrenon, which is a kmdof Bflo/ .f So J CXllul j itc , y ha ih he treated upon this 

TExiccation is of things that are water, or 

of the nature of Water, or have water in them, l fr 0 l not hine was done herein ‘hv the 

either naturally' infite, or adventitious. It is done Academicks or Stoicks^ collation with wdm is 
principally by heat, accidentally by cold. Hu- 

meftation (its contrary) is the concretion of a 1 1 J J * 

vapouri :into water,, or liquefaction of a lolid ----- 

Body, as Metal. Concretion is, when the hu- -CHAP XV 

midi'ty being - removed, the dry is reduced toge¬ 
ther, and condenfed, either by cold, as in genera- Of the Soul. 

tion ofStones-, or by heat,as in fegregation of-Salt 

from water. To Concretion is oppofite, Refolu- a H E knowledge of the Soul conduceth . 
tion, which is effefted by its contraries. Thofe JL much to all Truth, and efpecially to l z 
things which are condenfed by heat only, are re- Phyfick, for the Soul is as it were the principle 
lolved by cold only, and lo bn the contary. of animate things. Animate things differ from 

/ Befides thefe principal affeftions, there are inanimate chiefly by motion and lenfe. 
others fecondary, chiefly competent to homoge- b Whence the ancient Philofophers defined , 
nous'Bodies, lome paffive, fome aftive. the Soul by thefe ; Democritus, the Pytbagore- “ 

Of paffive qualities in mixt Bodies, there are ans, Anaxagoras by Motion -, Empedocles and 
eighteen differences, Concretile,EHquabilc,Mol- Plato by knowledge others' by both otliefs by 
lif cable, HumeClakle ; flexible. Frangible, hnpref incorporiety, pr a rare body ; Thales, Something 
Jible ', ■ Eormable, Comprefflble, Tratfile ,■ DuOi/e, that movetb Diogenes, Air Heraclitus, Ex- 
Eijjile y Seihle, UnSiotisfriable, Condenfible, halation, an immortalfubflance Hippo, Water-, 
CombuflibJe,...Exhdlable^ and their contraries. Critas, Blood, 

From.thefeare thus denominated, Homiomerious c. The Soul doth not move it felfj as Demo- c c 
mixt . Bodies, as Metals; -Gold, Brafs, Silver, critus held -, for whatfoever, is moved, is moved 
Stone and the like ; 'and'whatfoever is made out by another. Again, if the'Soul were moved per 
of thefe y as likewife fimiiar parts iti Animals Je, it would be in place,-and it were capable of 
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being moved violently, and it would be of the 
lame nature with the body, and might return in¬ 
to tiiebody after'the leparation. Neither is the 
Soul moved by it felt; but from its objeas ;! 
for if it were moved effentially, it might recede 
from its e [fence. The Soul therefore is not rr" 
ved per J'e, but by accident only, according 
the motion of the Body. 

d The Soul is not Harmony, (a. proportionate 
mixture of contraries) for then there mull be 
more Souls in the fame body, according to 
different corilitution of its parts. But tho’ 
commonly fay,the Soul grieveth,hopctb,feareth, 
&tc. we are not • to underfland that the Soul ic 
moved, but only that thefe are from the Soul : 
the Body that is moved 5 feme by local morion 
of the Organs, others by alteration of them. 
To fay, the Soul is angry,is no more proper than 
to fay the builds * tor it is the man that is an¬ 
gry by the Soul, otherwife the Soul were liable 
fo age, decay , and infirmity, as well as the Or¬ 
gans of the Body. . 

e Neither is the Soul a rare body, confiding 
of Elements, for then it would underltand 
thing more than the Elements themfelves •, 1 
ther is there a Soul diffufed through all things, 
as "Bales held, for we fee there are many things 
inanimate. „ _ „ . 

Some from the different funHions of the Soul 
argue that there are more Souls than one in 
man or that the Soulis divifible, thefupream 
intellectual part placed in the head, the irafci- 
ble in the heart, coricupii'cible in the Liver: 
But this is falfe, for the Intelleft is not confi¬ 
ned to any part of the Body, as not being corpo¬ 
real, nor organical, but immaterial and im- 

/ The Soul is the firft Entelecby of a natural ! 
’organical body, having life potentially. Firft, 
Entelecby. ] Entelechy is twofold, the firft is the 
principle of Operation, as Science the Second, 
the A€t it felf. Of a Natural, [g not of an 
artificial body, as a Tower or Ship. Organical ' 
Body.] that is, endued with inltruments. for 
operation, as the eye for feeing, the ear for hear¬ 
ing even Plants have Ample Organs. Having life 
potentially] as it were in it felt; for potential¬ 
ly is lefs than aQually =, aaually, as in him that 
wakes, potentially, as in him that is afleep. _ 

. The Soul is otherwife defined, that by which 
we firft live, feel, and underftand; whence ap- 
pearech, there ate three faculties of the Soul, 
■nutritive, Jenfitivejntellettive-, the inferior com¬ 
prehended by the fuperior potentially, as a tri¬ 
angle by a quadrangle. 


I the animate Body encreafeth to perfeCt Magni¬ 
tude. In nutrition are confidered, the Soul 
nourifhing, the Body nourifhed, and the food by 
l which the nourifhment is made hereto is requi¬ 
red a natural heat, which is in all living crea¬ 
tures. The aliment is both contrary, or unlike, 
and like, to the body nourifhed : as it is undi- 
gelled, we lay nourifhment is by the contrary • 
as altered by digeftion, like is nourifhed by its 
like. 


CHAP- XVI. 

Of the Nutritive Faculty. 


CHAP. XVII. 

Of the Senfitive Faculty. 

a '"jp HE Senfitive Faculty of 

JL by which Senfe is primarily in Animals. 

Senfe is a mutation in the Organ caufedby fome 
fenfible ObjeCt. It is not fenfible of it felf; nor 
of its Organ, nor of any interior thing. To re¬ 
duce it to a£t, is requifite fome external fenfi¬ 
ble object, for fenfe cannot move it fel£ being a 
paflive power, as that which is combuftible can¬ 
not burn it felf. 

b Of fenfible Objects there are three kinds b ap. e. 
proper, which is perceived by one. Senfe, with¬ 
out Error, as colour in refpeCt of fight. Common 
which is not proper to any one, but perceived by 
all. Accidental, which, as fuch, doth not affeCt 
the Senfe. 

Senfe is either External or Internal, theExter- 
1 are five. Seeing, Hearing Smelling, Touching, 

Tajling. • - 

' c The ObjeCt of Seeing is Colour, and fome- f c*p. 7. 
thing without a name that gliftens in the dark, 
as the Scales of Fiflv Glow-worms and the like. 

(Colour is the motive of that which is actually 
perfpicuous .• nothing therefore is vifible, with¬ 
out light. Perfpicuous is that which is vifible, 
not by it felf, but by fome other colour or light, 
as Air, Water, Glafs. Light in the aft of a per¬ 
fpicuous thing, as it is perfpicuous. It is not fire, 
nor a body, for then two bodies would be in the ' 

fame place. .„ 

To fight and all other fenfes is requifite a me¬ 
dium and convenient diftance. The object firft 
effects the medium, then the Organ. 

d The obje£t of Hearing, is found. Sound is d cap. s. 
made by collifion of two Bodies, Hard, Smooth, 
and Hollow, in a medium , as Air of Water,fwift- 
ly and. vehemently before the medium be difli- 
pated. • 

Ecco is a reflex found, when the Air, gathered 
together and forced into a veffel, or feme place 
which hinderethitsdiffufion and progrefs,reverts 
as a Bale againft a Wall. Sound is always refk£t- 
ed, tho’ not always perceptibly, as light alfo, 
otherwife all places would be dark, which were 
not direfitly oppofite to the Sun, or fome lucid 

°Sound is made by that which moveth the Air, 
and continually ftirreth it, till it arrive at the or¬ 
gan, wherein there is an infite, connatural, 
animate, immovable Air, which being moved 
by the external Air,yieldeth the fenfe of hearing. 
Hence it comcth that we can hear under water. 


a pr'HE firft and mod common faculty of the 
X Soul, is the Nutritive by which life 
is in all things, the aCls and operation thereof are 
to be generated, and to take nourifhmenr. _ _ 

Nutriment is received either towards Nutriti¬ 
on or Augmentation. Nutrition is the operation 1 >»«.... -- -_ - 

of the Nutritive Faculty conducing to the fub-lfor tire water cannot get into this air,, becauf 
ftance it felf of the animate being, augmentation of the winding narrow.paffages in the Ear . If 
is the operation of site nutritive faculty,whereby jit do get m, o.r the membrane which contameth 


I 
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this Air be otherwife broken,it caufeth deafnefs. 

Voice is the Impulfion of Air' attracted by 
telpiration, and forced againft againft the vocal 
.Artery by" the Soul, which as in the Lungs, with 
fome intent of fignification. Voice therefore'is 
not proper to all Animals, but to luch only as 
have Blood and'Breath. Fifhes therefore have 
not Voice. 

e The object of Smelling is Odour. This Senfe 
is not fo perfect in Men as in other Creatures, 
whence Men peceive not Odours, unlels with 
delight or diflike, when they are lo ftrong as fo 
excite one of thefe.Tliis defect proceeded! from 
the organ’’ of .Smelling,which. in us is more ob- 
tufe. The medium offmellingis Air,and Water, 
for fifhes fmell. Hence all living Creatures 
• fmell not after the fame manner-; they which 
breathe,fmell by drawing in the Air,the reft not 
fo, becaufe of the different accommodation of 
the Organ. Thofe therefore which fmell by 
drawing in the Air, cannot finell under Water, 
Odour confifts generally in dry,as fapor in .humid. 
The Organ of Smelling is dry potentially, as 
the Object is actually. 

/The object of Tufte is fapor. Whatfoever 
is guff able, is tactable,and humid,either actually, 
or at leafi potentially.. Dry things lire fubject 
to talfe, as they are potentially humid, and melt 
as Salt. The Tafle perceiveth that which is guff- 
able,and that which is inguftable, as the Sight 
Darknefs, the Hearing,filence ; for every Senfe 
perceiveth the prefence and abfence of its object. 
That which is potable is perceived by the touch, 
as humid by the tafle, as having Sapor. The 
Tongue talles'not that which is dry, becaufe the 
organ of talfe muff be fuch pbtentially,ci's the ob-’ 
ject is actually; but without humidity nothing 
isguftable. The kinds of Sapois are fweet 
and bitter 5 to fweet are referred unctious ; to 
bitter fait. The mean are (harp, piccant, acid, a- 
cutc, suitable is that which moveth the Talfe, 
and reduceth k to act. 

£ The objects of Touch are'the primary 
qualities, the Organ is that part- which is . po¬ 
tentially that which the objeEt is in a£f ; for that 
which- is like, cannot fufferfrom its like.We feel 
not things of equal heat, cold, hardiiefs, or 
fbftnefs. The Flefh is the medium ; the lift 
fenfory is fomething more internal.Herein touch 
and talfe differ from the other Senfes, whofe 
objeEts are at greater diftance.Touch perceiveth 
things taElile and not taEfile. 

h All thefe Senfes receive fenfible Species 
without matter, as Wax the Impreffion of aSeal 
without the Gold. The Organ or Senfory is that 
in which the fenfitive faculty primarily exiffs; 
a vehement ObjeEt. deftroyeth the Organ. 
r i That there are no more external Senfes than 
thefe five, is manifeft, in that there are ho more 
« in perfeEl Animals ; neither is there any need 
of a fixth Senfe to perceive common ObjeEts, 
which every Senfe difeerns by- accident, as mo¬ 
tion, figure. • 

The aEtof the ObjeEt, and the a£f of the Senfe- 
it felfj as Sonation and Audition, are really the 
fame, differ only intentionally. This a£t is ge¬ 
nerally in the fenfitive, not in the fubjeEf. 

k Senfible qualities are finite, as being bound¬ 
ed by F.xtrea'ms and their Contraries, divifible 
by accident into infinite,according to the divifion 
of their continuous Subject. 


I In Senfibles, fome are potentially fenfible,' 
as a part joined to the whole; others actually, 
as the whole it felf, or a part_ feparated from 
the whole. But of leparate parts forme are fo 
little, that Senle cannot actually perceive them, 
by reafon of their want of due Magnitude. 

m Sounds and Odours are fucceffiv ely genera- 
ted in the medium, and by degrees deduc'd to the 
Organ; but light is produced in an Infiant in the 
medium, not carried thro’ it by local motion. > 


JC/ rencesof its owii object, as Sight judg- 1 
eth of black and white ; but the differences of 
divers objects cannot be perceiv’d by the fame 
Senfe; there is therefore a commonfc/tfe , which 
jjudgeth the actions of external Senfe and the 
differences of fenfible objects. The Judgment 
being of a fenfible object,mult be done bylbnfe, 
and by one fenfe only; for, if there were more, 
one would objectone objeEt apart,the other ano- 
| ther, and confequentiy could not judge between 
them. Forthat which judgeth muft have know¬ 
ledge of all that whereof it judgeth, which 
no exteriour Senfe can afford, as being confined 
to its proper Object. 

; Common Senfe judgeth contrary or different 
Senfibles in the lame infiant, for it difeerneth 
together fweet and black,bitter and fweet.Hence 
it is like the Center ofa Circle, which in divers 
refpects is called one, and many. It is one, as 
all the external Senfes are united in it many, 

I as it is the fountain and Judge of them. 

b Senfe differs from Intellect; for Senfe is* i 
in all.living Creatures; Intellect in few. Senfe 1,1 
j erreth hot about its proper objecr, but is always 
j.true ; Intellect often erreth by falfe Opinions 


JT tat ion. Phantafie differs from Senfe and 
Intellect, tho’it exift not without a previous 
-knowledge of Senle, as neither doth Cogitation, 
which is in action of the Intellect, compre¬ 
hending Science, Opinion, and Prudence. 

. The act of Pbantafie differs from Cogitation ,for 
we fancy things falfe and at our own pleafure; 
but we think only what is true, and like unto 
truth, and that not as we pleafe our felves, but 
as the thing feemeth. Moreover,when we think 
that things are ill or good, we are moved with 
Fear,Joy,Hope; but when we fancy only with¬ 
out application of Judgment, we are not mov’d 
no more than we are frighted at a Picture. 

. Pbantafie is not properly Senfe ; Pbantafie act- 
eth in him that fleepech, Senfe doth not. Senfe 
was with us from our Birth,Phantafienot. Senle 
is in all Animals, phantafie is not. Senle is true, 
phantafie often falfe. Senfe is only of things 
prelent, phantafie of theabfcnt likewife. 

Phantafie is not Science or IntcUcU.fot that is 
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Part VI, 


, , p han tafie often I for the reft and health of the Animal; which is 

always of things twajira , rtw* for theend ofwaMnga i fo . 

Onfn-mnTs 5 followed by Faith, Phantffie is not. e Every impotence of Senfe is not Sleep but c c« t 
OP Phfntafie is a motion in Animals from Senfe on y that which is caufed by evaporation of the ■ 

• f vwl, fhev are variouflvaf- Aliment. Hence we are tnoft fub]ea to fleep 

f rtf mnceive things fometimes true/and after Meat; for then much humid vapour af- 

feCfed, an ^ , c °^ e ive 8 ofPhantafie arifeth cends, which firft maketh the head heavy by 
from tte^rror^ of die Senfes: Phantafie therefore confiftence there, then - defcends and repels the 
jfrfnear affinity with Senfe; for though it be heat, whereby is induced Sleep. That Sleep is 
1S 01 ne L al ™ y nnr without Senie or in made m this manner, is evident from all fopo- 
not thJn ^ as p oppy , which caufeth Hea- 

things.that haveno t h emo ft excellent of Sen- vinefs in the Head by fending up vapours. La- 
from light; for S ght the molt excellent ot sen ^ duceth fl difptrfmg the Humours, 

£ “ em- being of a dry Conftitution. Sleep therefore is 

■ _—— -a receffion of the heat inward, with a natural 

A P XX kind of Circumobfiftence. 


Of Memory and Rewinifcence. CHAP XXII 

•' 1 ir?Rom Phantafie-ptoceSdsMemory, which is Of Dreams. 

J? of things pafi , as Senie is of the prefcnt 

i Opinion of the future. Senfe and ItelleCtion are a l~\Rearning is an affeCtion of the fenfory a Lib. A 
’ neceflarily previous to Memory.' Hence thofe fj J pa rt, in as much as it is Fantaftick. A infim. 
Animals only which have Senfe of time, remem- Dream is an Apparition or Pliantafm feen in 
her as Horfes and Dogs-, yet Memory is not Sleep. . ' • 

without Phantafie, even not that Memory which After the Functions of the external Senfes, 
is of intelligible things; for he that remem- there remain their motions and fimilitudes in- 
breth is fenlible that he firft faw, heard,or learn- duced by their objeCts into their Organs. Thefe ' 
ed what he remembreth. Memory therefore is occurring in fleep, caufe Dreams, but not at all 
reducible perfe to Phantafie, as being of Phan- times, nor at every age, for their Species fhew 
tafms, to Intellect only by Accident. Hence in. not themfelves,- but upon ceffation of the Hu- 
tlie fame part of the Soul,wherein Phantafie ex- mours.Hence Dreams are not immediately after 
ills, refideth likewife Memory, for if it were fleep, nor in Infants loon after their Birth, for 
placed only in the Intelle8:ualFaculty,it would then there is too great Commotion by reafon 
not be competent to Beafts, which we fee it is. of the Alimentary’Heat. As therefore in trou- 
Memory is made by impreffion of Ibme I- bled water no Image appeareth,or if any, much 
mage by the Senfe upon the Soul. Hence they diftorted ; but when it is calm, the Image is 
who retain not the Image and Figure of Senfe, rendred clearly fo when there is a tumult 
either by continual motion, or excefiive Humi- and agitation of the Humours, there are no 
diiy as Children, or Drought, as Old Men, re : Images prefented, or thofe dreadful, fuch as 
member not. To Memory therefore is required are the Dreams of Melancholy and Sick Per- 
a moderate temperature of the Brain -,yet more fons -, hut when the Blood paffeth fmoothly, 
inclined to dry. and the..Humours are fetled, we have pure and 

If Rcminifccnce is not a Refumption or Af- pleafing Dreams ; a Dream therefore is a Phan- 
fumption of Memory, but differs fpecifically ta fm caufed by motion of Senfibles already per- 
from both' thefe, for Beafts have riot Reminif- ceived by Senie, occurring to Animals in Sleep. 

cence though they have Memory, Reminifcence ______ 

being made by diicourle and diligent difquifition 

collecting one thing from another by a continu- CHAP. XXIII. 

ed Series and order, until at laft we cal that Of the Intellective Faculty. 

to Mind, which we had forgotten. J * 

_ _____ a ,- 5 - 'HE third faculty of the Soul is th SaDeM 

Intellective, proper to Man. Intellect lib. 3. 0 
CHAP. XXI. j s that part of the Soul whereby it knowech 

OF Sleep and Waking. and underftandeth. It is two-fold. Patient and 

Agent.Valient Intellect is that by which Intellect 
- smh a ; T '0 Senfe belongeth Sleep and Waiting ; for becomethall things,for IntelleCtion is like Senie; 

J, thofe animate things which want lenfe Senfe is by Paffion from a fenfible Ubjea, Intel- 
neither fleep nor wake, as Plants. Sleep is .left f om an Intellectual. The properties of 
an immobility and band as it were of Senl'e; patient intellect are thefe ; it is void of corrup- 
Walting is a Volution and remiffion of Senie. rive paffion; it is apt for reception of Species, 
b The chief Seat of Sleep is the common it is that Species potentially; it is not mxxt 
Senfe, which being bound up by Sleep, all the with the Body- it hath no Corporeal Organs;, 
exterior Senfes, whereof this is the common it is the place of Species. 

Centre are bound up likewife and reftrained b That there is alfo an Agent Intellect, is ma. b cnp. 

5 • nifeft; 




nifeft ; foi in whatfoever kind, there is fome- that is. Will ■ For Appetite is the principle of 
thing that is potentially all ofthatkind,there is all Motion, Honeft and Dilhoneft; Intellect on- 
fomething likewife which is the efficient caufe ly of hone'll motion. \ 
of all in that kind ; this is the agent Intellect, In Man, Appetite is twofold : IF/7/, which 
a cognofcitive power wffiich enlightneth Phan- followeth the Judgment of Reafon ; and J'en- 
tafms and the patient Intellect. The properties find Appetite , iraicible or concupifcible, which 
thereof are, that it is leparable from the Body, followeth Senle and phantalie. 

Immortal and Eternal ; that it is not mixtwith In the motion of Animals, three things are 
the Body ; that it is void of paliion ; that it conhdered: Firlt, that which moveth, and that 
is ever in aCt ; bur the patient intelleCl isMor- is two fold; the Appetible Qbjctt , which moveth 
tal, which is the caufe of forgetfiilnefs. the Appetite as a final Caufe, not as an Effici- 

c The action of the Intellect is twofold,one, ent -, and the Appetite it felf jwhich being moved 
lntellcBion of Indivifibles , in which is neither by the appetible ObjeCt,moveth the Animal. Se- 
Truth nor Falfhood, as all fimple apprehenlions; condly,by what it moves, which is the Heart of 
the other complex , when we compound and the Animal, by which Inltrument the appetible 
unite notions by Affirmation or Negation. This object moveth it. Thirdly, that which is mo- 
is always either true or lalfe -, the other nei- ved, the Animal it felf perfect, 
ther. The fimple is precedent to the complex. c bifcBs are moved locally, as perfet 7 Am- C 
d IntelleQ; in act is either Fractick or Tbeo- mals are, and confequently by the fame princi- 
retick. Asafenfible ObjeCt recluceth the fenfi- pies. Appetite and Phantalie ; but this Phantalie 
ble faculy from power to aCl, lo doth an intel- is imperfect, diftufed through the whole Body, 
leCtual faculty -, and as the operation ofSenfe is as appeareth by their uncertain morion, only 
three fold, fimple apprehenfion. Judgment if it towards prefent occurrent objects. That they 
be good or ill, and laftly, appetition or averfion have Appetite is maniieft, in as much as they 
according to that perception : So likevtiie is the are leniible of Pain and Pleafure. 
operation of the Frattick lntcllcU threefold .- Bealls have fenfitive Phantafie only; Rational 
Firlt, it is moved by pliantafms, asSenfe is by Creatures, deliberative , which compared! many 
external Senfibles. Secondly,it judgeth the objeCl things conducing to fome foreknown end, and 
to be good or ill, by Affirmation or Negation, choofeth the molt expedient.Yet fometimes the 
Thirdly,it moveth the Will to purfueorihun it, Senfitive Appetite in Man overfvvayeth the ra- 
whence it is called praBick .This practick Intel- tional; but by the' order of Nature, the Will 
lect is moved as well when the leniible object which is Rational, ought, as being the Superi- 
• is abfent,aswhenit is prefent,only excited by the our to it, to overfway the Senfitive. Thus there 
phantafie. The object of the Tbcoretick Intel/cB, are three motions, one of the Will command- 
is true or falfe; of the practick, good or ill. feg, another of the Senfitive Appetite refilling 
e The rational Soul in fome manner is every a nd a third of the Body obeying. But when the 
thing; for that which actually knoweth, is in fenfitive over-ruleth, there are only two moti- 
fome manner the fame with the thing known, ons, for the Will refills not, but is deceived. 


Of the motive faculty. 


D leBive Faculties , there is alfo a motive 
Faculty in animate Creatures. That it is not 
the fame with the nutritive is manifell, in as 
much as it proceeds from Imagination and 
Apprehenfion,which Plants had nor, neither have 
they Organs fit for motion, which Nature would 
have given them if they have this power. That 
it is not the fame with the fenfitive , appears, in 
'that fome Animals which have lenfe,- have not 
the power, as Zoophytes ,which have not the of-, 
gans fit for this motion. Neither is it the lame 
with the Theoretick IntelleB , for..that judgeth 
not as to' Action : But progreffive motion is the 
action of an Animal flying ill,or piirluinggood. 

b Tile -Principles of local Motion in Animals, 
are thepraBiclc Intellefffindet which is compre¬ 
hended Phantafie) and.. Appetite. 'Thfcle two 
direct and impel rhe motive faculty to action : 
Intellect and Phantafie-by directing-what is tb 
be fliunned, what to be embraced y Appetite: by 
fhunning or embracing it. _ Appetite is the chief 
Principle thereof; for that'may move without 
Intellect,as in Bealls, and many times in IVlen, 
who defert their reafon to follow their pleafure: 
But Intellect never moveth without Appetite, 


a S~>.Erteration and Diffolution are common to 
VJ all living Creatures, though all are nor ‘ 
produced and dilfolved in the lame manner. 

b The Generation of a Living Creature is 
the firlt Conjunction of the nutritive Soul with 
the natural heat. 

Life is the permanence of that Soul with the 
laid heat. 

Totah is the encreale of the firlt Refrjgerative 
part. Age the decreale thereof A-ijm, the cori- 
llant and perfect Life which is betwixt both. 

As long as an animate Creature liveth,it hath 
‘natural heat within it felf; and as loon as that 
fafieth, dieth. The Principle of this Heat 
is in the Heart. If'it be extinguifhed In any 
other part, the Animal may live ; but if in the 
Heart, it cannot. 

This Heat is extinguifhed two ways ; foil by 
Confmnption , when it faileth of it felf; Second¬ 
ly, by extitiBionftom fome contrary, as in vio¬ 
lent Death ; the caufe is the lame in bpthjdefeCl 
of aliment, which in the living Creature is its 
Vital Moilture, as Fire wanting Refrigeration, 
groweth more violent, and foon confumeth the 
Humidity, which being .'gone, it felf mull of 
neceffity go out. 

K k 2 Refrigeration 
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Refrigeration therefore is necefiary to the _ f The caules of long Life are firft the quan-f Cap. > 
conlervation of the natural Heat. Plants are' tity and quality of the vital Moifture, if it be 
refrigerated by the ambient Air, and by Aliment: much and fat, not eafily dried up nor congeal’d, 
their natural heat is extinguifhed by exceflive Secondly, Natural Heat, which fuffereth not 
Chid, and dried up by exceflive Heat.—Animals that Humour to be congealed. Thirdly 
which live in the Air, or in the Water, are re- a due proportion betwixt this heat and that 
frigerated by the Air or Water, lome by breath- Moifture. Fourthly, fewnefs of Excrements, 
ing, others without. for Excrements are contrary to Nature, and 

c Cap. 23,24- c Disaccording to the extinction of Na- lometimes corrupt Nature it lelf, fometimes 
tural 1 Heat, is. two-fold, violent or natural ; a part. 

violent, when the Caufe is extrinfical; natural. Salacious Creatures, or Laborious, grow 
when the Principle thereof is in the animate foon old by reafon of Exficcation. For the 
Creature. For that part whereon Life depend fame reafon Men are fhorter lived than Wo- 
eth (the Lungs ) is fo ordered by Nature, that men,' but more aCtive. 
it cannot perform its Office for ever. Death In hot CoShtries animate Creatures are larger 
therefore cometh from deleft of heat, when and live longer than in cold. Thofe Animals 
through want of Refrigeration the Radical Hu- which have little or no Blood, either are not 
midity is confumed and dried up. Refrigerati- at all produced in the Northern parts, or foon 
on faileth naturally, when by progrefs of time die. 

the Lungs in Creatures that have Breath, the Both Plants and Animals, if they take not 
Gills in Fifties grow fo hard that they areun- Aliment, die ; for the Natural Heat when the 
apt for Motion. aliment iaileth, confiimeth the matter, it felf, 

d cap. 23. d ^4 en die eafily, as having but little wherein it is, the Vital Moifture. 

natural heat-, and without Pain, becaule their Aquatile Creatures are fhorter Liv’d than the 

diflolution comes not from any violent afFefiiipn. Terreftrial, and the Bloodlefs than thofe that 
e The Lives of living Creatures, as well of have Blood, becaule their Humidity is more 
dr bt'evitcapA t ^ le f a ™e, as of divers fpecies, differ in length waterifli, and confequently more apt to be 
• ‘ FA ' the longeft Life, moft commonly, is that of congealed and corrupted. 

fome Plants, as the Palm and Cyprefs; that of g Plants live long, as having lefs of water- g Cap. 6. 
Creatures which have blood, rather than the ifh, moifture, which therefore is not fo apt to 
Bloodlefs -, that of Terreftrial Crearures rather be congealed. The largenefs of the upper parts 
than the Aquatile: That of thole which have as well in Plants as Animals, is align of long 
great Bodies, as of Elephants, rather than thofe Life, becaule it argues much natural heat. The 
of little. upper part of a Tlant is the Root, not the 

Boughs. 


THE 

THIRD PART. 

CHAP. I. • 

ETHICK. 


W E come next to the Moral part 
of Philofophy, including E- 
' tbickfieconomick, and Politick. 
Of the firft,we have ten Books 
of Ariftotle' s, written (to his 
Son) Nicbomacbm , two Books call’d bis great E- 
thick-, one of Virtues. Of OeconomickpN o Books.- 
of Politick eight. We fhall not have recourfe 
to thefe for an account of his DoCtrine in this 
kind, being furnifhed by Stobaus with a lum¬ 
inary of what he and the reft of the Peripate- 
tlcks afferted in Morality. 

Ethick a (faith he) is fo called tS "Ok, 
from Cuftom , for thofe things, the Principles 
and Seeds whereof we receive from Nature, 
are to be perfected by Cuftom and right Infti- 
tution. Hence Ethick pertaineth only to Living 


Creatures, and particularly to Man -, for the - 
reft acquire cuftom, not by Reafon, but Necef- 
fity, Man by Reafon, 

. Of the Soul, one part is Rational\ the other 
Irrational 5 the rational part is Judicative^ the 
irrational -Appetitive -, of the rational that which 
is T beoretick, converfant in-divine things,is cal¬ 
led Science ■, that which is PraSick, converfant 
in Humane Actions, is called Council. Of the lat¬ 
ter, one part is concupifcible , another irafcible. 

In like manner Virtue is twofold, rational 
and irrational,confifting in Theory and Practice. 
Ethick Vertue confifteth not in Science, but in 
Election of Goods. - 

Vertue is perfected by three things; Nature 
Cuftom arid Reafon. For a Man differing from 
other Creatures both in Body and Mind,as being 
a Species 
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a Species placed between divine Eflences and ir¬ 
rational Creatures, hath fome affinity to both ^ 
in what is rational, and agrees with the Soul,he 
is ally’d to the Divinity ; in what is irrational, 
proper to the Body, he agrees with the irra¬ 
tional. Both thefe defire Perfection by Realon; 
andfirft he defireth to be, for this is naturally 
infite in him. Hence he affectech things that are 
according to Nature, and is averfe from things 
contrary to his Nature.He endeavoureth to pre- 
ferve Healthy Plcafurc, Rife, tliefe being accord¬ 
ing to Nature,expetible in themfelves,and good, 
On the contrary, he fhunneth Sicknefs,Painqand 
Death , as being repugnant to Nature, and there¬ 
fore ill,and to be avoided. We love our own Bo¬ 
dies, we love our own Souls, their pa'rts, their fa- 
culties,their aCfs: The principle of Appetite, Of¬ 
fice,and Vertue is a providential care of thefe. If 
Error did not happen concerning thins expetible 
and avoidable, but that we lived continually 
participant of good, and void of ill, we Ihould 
not enquire in thefe fora true EleClion. But be¬ 
ing things expetible and avoidable, through 
Ignorance often deceived, fometimes rejecting 
the good, fometimes admitting the ill for good, 
we neceflarily have recourfe to conftancy ofjudg. 
went, which having obtained convenient to Na- 
ture,we call it,from the excellency of its Functi¬ 
on, Virtue, admiring and honouring it above all 
things. For Actions, and thofe whichare call’d 
. Offices, proceed from election of things accor¬ 
ding to Nature, and rejection of things repug¬ 
nant to Nature. Herein confift right allions and 
Sins ; even on thefe dependeth almoft the 
whole reafon of EleSion, as we (hall briefly de- 
monftrate. ■ 

That Children are expetible to Parents, not 
only for ufe or benefit, but alfb in themfelves, 
is moft evident. There is no Man fo cruel and 
lavage, who doth not rather defire his Children 
uftor his Death (hould live happily and well, 
than otherwife .• By this affection dying peribns 
make Wills, providing even for the unborn, 
choofing Tutors and Guardians to affilt them. 
And as Children are loved for themfelves,(o like- 
wife we love Parents, Brethren, Wife, Kindred, 
Acquaintance, Countrymen, for themfelves, as 
having fome intereft in thembyNature.For,Man 
is a fociable communicative Creature-, and tho’ 
of Friendfhips fome are more remote than o- 
thers,it is nothing to the purpofe, for all friend- 
fliip is for its own fake,and not for ufe only. And 
if Friendlhip with Country-men be expetible in 
it felf, it will likewife be expetible in it felf with 
all Men -, for all thofe who benefit others, are fb 
affeCled towards them, that they do moft aClioas 
for the Office lake. Who will not free any Man 
from a wild Beall, if he be in his Power ? Who 
will not direCf a Man that is out of his way? 
Who will not relieve a Man that is ready to 
ftarve, or direCt a Man in a Delart to a Spring? 
Who defires not to be well fpoken of after 
Death ? Who abhors riot thefe Speeches as un¬ 
natural? 

When I am dead, let Earth be mix’d with Fire, 

I care not,fo I now have my defire. 

Itis manifeft therefore, that we have a natu¬ 
ral good-will and friendlhip towards all Man¬ 
kind, as a thing being expetible in it felfjand con¬ 
sonant to Reafon. 


The Race of Gods and Men is one. 

From Nature both alike begun. 

Love of all Mankind being thus common to 
us, much more evidently it is expetible in it 
felf towards thofe whom Converfation hath 
made our Friends. A Friend, Friendlhip, and 
Good-will, are expetible in themfelves. 

In like manner Praife is expetible’ in it felf ~ 
for we contract Society with thofe who praife 
us And if Praife, Glory likewife, which is 
nothing but the praife of many Perfons. 

• Now feeing that external Goods are expeti¬ 
ble in themfelves, much more are the goods of 
Soul and Body expetible in themfelves. For,if 
Man be expecible in himfelf, the parts of Mara 
muft likewife be expetible in themfelves. The 
parts of Man in general are Soul and Body ; the 
Body therefore is expetible in it felf Why Ihould 
the body of another Perfonbedear to us,and not 
our own?Or why Ihould our Body be dear to us, 
and not the parts and functions thereof ? Health 
tbeiefore,Strength,Beauty,Swiftne/s,foundSenfe, 
and the relt are expetible in themfelvesffor none 
of ordinary capacity would choofe to be deform’d 
or maim’d, tho’ no Inconvenience would happen 
thereupon -, fo that deformity, even without a- 
ny Inconvenience, feemeth juftly avoidable. And 
if defomity be avoidable in it felf, Beauty is ex-* 
petible, not for ufe only, but in it felf. For, that 
Beauty pleafech is manifeft, in as much as all 
have a natural Inclination (befides that of con- 
verlation) to fuch as are Beautiful, and endea¬ 
vour to confer benefits on them, fo as it feemeth 
to procure Benevolence. Inthis refpeCt therefore 
Beauty is judged expetible in it felt; deformity- 
avoidable in it felf. It is the lame in health 
and Sicknefs, Strength and Wcakncfs, Activity 
and heavinefs, ScnJ'c and. privation of Senfe. 

And if Corporeal Goods are expetible in them¬ 
felves, and their contrary evils avoidable, the 
Parts and Vertues of the Soul muft neceflarily 
be expecible alfo. For, Vertue beginning,as we 
faid, from the Body, and external Goods , and 
.reflecting upon it felf,and confidering how much 
more near relation it hath to the Soul,contraCl- 
eth a neater affinity with it. So that the Vertues 
of the Soul are much to be preferred before 
thofe ol the Body,whtch is ealily colfeaed horn 
what hath been laid. For, if Corporeal Health 
be expetible in il felfimuch more is Temperance 
which freethus from the fury of tbe Paffions. 
And if Corporeal Strength ought to be number’d 
amongft Goods, much more ought Magnanimi¬ 
ty, by which the Soul is ftrengthened. And if 
Corporeal Beauty be expetible in it felf, much 
moreis that of the Soul, Juftice. 

In like manner is it with the Vertues. For; 
there are three kinds of Goods, which though 
different, have fome kind of Analogy. That 
which in the Body is called Healthf\j\ the Soul 
is called Temperance , and in Externals, - Riches. 
What in the Body -is Strength , in the Soul is 
Magnanimity fin Externals, Power. What in the 
Body is vigour o(SenJe,\n the Soul is Prtidenccfia 
externals. Felicity. What in the Body is 'Beauty fin. 
the Soul is Juftice, in Extbrnals, Friendfbip: 

There are three kinds of Goods expetible in 
themfelves, thofe concerning the 5b«/,thofe con¬ 
cerning the Body, and the External ; but efpeci- 
ally 
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ally thole of the Soul, for the Soul is morel their Funftionsneceflarv . Life . and thoff- 


excellent than the Body. 

Yet tho corporeal and external Vertues be in- 
feriour to thole of the Soul, they are not to be 
neglected,partly,as being expetible in themlelves; 
partly, as conducing to civil, fociable and con¬ 
templative life,for Hire is defin’d by civil,fociable, 
and contemplative aftions; Vertue (according to 
this Sect) not being a lover of it fell!, but commu¬ 
nicative and civil. For when we lay, Vertue is 
nearelt allied to it fell’ the defire of the know¬ 
ledge of Truth necellarily followeth it, fo as 
wile Men may rightly part with their life, and 
Fools rightly preferve theirs ; fince that to thofe 
who ate perfe£l, it is an equal thing to depart 
this Life or not. 

The excellency of Vertue is much encreas'd 
by corporeal and external goods ; yet, the end 
cannot any way be compleated by -them. The 
funftion therefore of Vertue is 'Beat itude , by luc- 
celsful actions. Corporeal and External goods 
are laid to be efficient ofBeatitude,forasmuch 
as they confer fomething thereto, not that they 
compleat it; for Beatitude is Life. Lifeconfifls 
of actions, but thofe can neither be reckoned 
amongft actions nor funftions. 

Flereupon comes in Bcneficence,'Gracc, Huma¬ 
nity,Love of Children and Brethren", of our Coun¬ 
try , Parents, Benevolence of Kinsfolk, friend- 
flip. Equality, and the whole company of Ver¬ 
tues ; which who negleft, manifeltly fin, as to 
expetible goods, and avoidable Evils; and alio 
in the acquifition and ufe of Goods, they fin in 
eleftion, by Judgment; in acquifition, by the 
manner; in ufe, by Ignorance 5 in election they 
Sin, as defiring that which is not good, or pre¬ 
ferring the lefler good, as molt prefer pleafant 
before prof table, profitable before honefl, In ac¬ 
quifition ,as not confidering whence, nor in what I 
manner, nor how far it ought to be acquired.! 
In ufe, for as much as all ule being referr’d either 
to it lelf or fome other, in the former they ob- 
ierveno moderation, in the latter n o decency. 

In thefe things, though the wicked Sin, 
yet do the Juft behave themlelves uprightly, 
following Vertue as their Leader. 

In all Vertues there is Judgment , Eleftion, 
and Atlion-, there is no Vertue without thefe; 
Prudence hath the firft place, the reft follow. 

Vertue is called the heft A\ffcft ionyvbicb. may 
be collpfted from Induction. The Vertue of 
a Shobemakeris that by which lie knoweth how 
to make Shooes; and of an Archil-eft, that by 
which he knoweth how to build a handfome 
Houfe. Vertue therefore is the belt of Affeffions. 

Of Vertue there are.two Principles as it were, 
Rcafon, aiid P/j^iwj-.wliich fometimes agree, 
fometimqsdilagree ; -for.Plea lure or Grief, where! 
Realbrigets the Mafkry, .is cal led Temperance,] 
when Palfion, Intemperance -, The Harmotty and 
Concord of both is Vertue,one. rightly command.| 
iiig, tire'other obeying.;,,, 

Expetible is that which ,attraffeth the Appe¬ 
tite tofit lelifj avoidable,’ that which repelleth-it, 
Reafon cbnfenting thereto.. Expetible and good I 
were by the ■ Ancients, efteemed the lame ; for I 
they affirm’d Good jo .be that, which .all defire. ] 
_ Of, Goods, they fay forpei are expetible/or 
the tttfclv'cs, lome for others Ifhefuii are either 
l:onejl or ncccffary. \ Hoheft are the Vertues and 


[things which pertain unto it, as the Body with 
its parts, and ules; and thofe which are call’d 
| External Goods -, as Riches, Peace , Glory, Li¬ 
berty, Eriendfhip , for each of thefe conferred! 
to the ufe of Vertue. 

Beatitude confifteth of Good and fuccelsful 
Actions-, wherefore it is wholly good, asplay¬ 
ing upon Pipes is . wholly artificial; for the ule 
of the, matter doth not take away the Goodnefs 
from Beatitude; as the ufe of Inftruments taketh 
not away from the Art of Medicine. Such things 
as are made ule of towards this perfeffion, are 
notto be reckoned as Parts ; for they, without 
which the Action cannot be, are not rightly 
parts thereof; for parts conduce to the whole, 
thereft conduce to rhe End. 

Good is divided into Honefl, Profitable, and 
Pleafant ; thefe are the Scopes of all Actions. 
Beatitude confifts of all thefe. It is the ufe of 
perfeft Vertue, in perfeft Life, with profperons 
Succefs ; and the funftion of perfeft Life accor¬ 
ding to Vert tee ; and the ufe of Vertue according 
to Nature, without any Impediment. 

Tho’ feme aflert that the£W is to be happy, 
and Beatitude the Jcope,7n Riches aregood,and 
to be Rich that which isbehoveful -,yet is it bet¬ 
ter to follow the Antients,who aflert the End to 
be that for whofe lake all things are, itfelf nor 
being for the fake of any qther ; or the ulti¬ 
mate of things expetible ; or Life according ro 
vertue, in corporeal and external goods, either 
in all or the moft principal. 

This being the greateft good, ufeth the Mi- 
niftry of the relt;fbr as thole things which con¬ 
fer hereunto are to be efteemed Goods, fe thofe 
things which refill it, are indifferents ; for e- 
very good Action doth not effect Beatitude. 

They aflert Beatitude to be the ufe of perfeft 
Vertue, as holding fome Vertues to be perfect , 
others imperfect. The perfect are Jufilce mid 
Integrity ; the Imperfect are Ingenuity and Pro- 
grcjfion. The perfect agreeth with the perfect, 
1b as the end thereof is the function of that 
Vertue , whereof no part is wanting. 

. They added perfect Life to fliew that Bea¬ 
titude is in Men of full Age, for a young man 
is imperfect, and fo is his Life. Beatitude 
therefore is in perfect time, the longeft that is 
appointed for us by the Gods. As one verfe 
makesnot.a Poem, noroneftepa Dance, nor 
one Swallow a Summer; fo neither doth a 
Ihort time confer Beatitude, for Beatitude is 
perfeft, and .requireth a perfeft Man and Time. 

They added fuccejsful function of Vertue, be- 
caufe the Goods of Nature are neceffarily requi¬ 
site to Beatitude; for a good Man may exercife 
vertue. in mifery, but cannot be happy. For as 

(Vertue is the only Efficient of honefl Aftions,fe 
is Beatitude of honefl,good and excellentAoixVst 
doth it abide amongft ill or unhappy things,but 
enjoyeth the good, nor is deprived of the con¬ 
templation of good, or the conveniences of Life. 

Beatitude being the moft plealimt and faireft 
ofthings,encreafethlikean Art by the multitude 
of its Inftruments. It is not the fame in God and 
Man, neither is it equal amongft good Men, 
for it may fometimes betaken away by oppref- 
fion.ofmiferies-Hence it,is to, be doubted whe- 
: ther a Man may be termed happy as long as he is 
;■ alive; 
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alive, confidering the uncertainty of Fortune ;j 
whence Solon faid, Conjidcr the end of a long 
Life, whether it be happy. 

Thole who fieep, are not participant of bea¬ 
titude, but after l'orne manner, as the functi¬ 
on of the Soul is capable of awaking. 

Laftly, they added Nature, becaufe every 
waking of good Men is riot the ule of perfetf 
Vertue, but only that which is according to Na- 
ture, that is, free from madnefs ; for madnefs as 
well as fieep depriveth Men of ule, and of this I 
Reafon, and maketh them like Brutes. 

As Beatitude is faid to be the ufe of Vertue, 
fo isMifery of Vice-, yet not lb, that as this, 
fufficethto Mifery, fo that doth to Beatitude. 

Life is made four and unpleafant to the Good 
by excelhve Adverlity, to the Ill even in Proipe- 
rity, becaufe they fin more, nor can rightly be 
termed happy. ’ ! 

Having aflerted Beatitude to be the Chiei 
Good, it followeth that we expound how ma¬ 
ny ways it is taken. , 

Good is underftood three ways. Firft, lor 
that which isthecaufeof Prefervation to all 
beings ; next,- for that which is predicated of 
every good thing. Laftly, for that which is 
expetiblein it lelf. The firlf is God the fe- 
cond the Genus of Goods -, the thud, the end, 
to which all are relerred. Beatitude. _ 

That which is expetible in it felf, is laid] 
three ways, either that for which fomenting 
is done ■, or, for which all things are done; 
or, fome part of thefe. 

Again, of thefe, lbme are final, fome cffict- 
—t : Final, are the aftions proceeding accord- 


Richcs, Glory, Nobility,Power, Friends, Kindred, 
CountryTho goods of the Soul are either con¬ 
ferred by Natureyis Wit and Memory-, or acquir’d 
by diligence ,as the Liberal Sciences-, or fall into 
rfe£tion,as Prudence, fuftice, and laftly,« nfdont. 
Again of Goods, fome may be both obtained 
and loft, as Riches fome obtained, but not loft; 
as Felicity and Immortality : Some loft, but not 
obtained, as Scnfe and Life fome neither ob¬ 
tained nor loft, as Nobility. 

Again, of Goods, lome are only expetible in 
themlelves,as Pleafure and Indolence, fome effi¬ 
cient only, as Riches: Some both efficient and ex¬ 
petible in themfelves,as Vertjie,Friends, Health. 
Goods are divided more ways than thefe, as 
>t belonging all to one Genus , but to all the 
ten Categories. 

Thefe things laid down, we come next to 
fpeak moe accurately concerning Vertue, which 
they place in both parts of the Soul: In the Ra¬ 
tional partfntcgrity,Prudence, Wiflorn, Memory, 
and the like : In the Irrational pAxiftFcwpcrance, 
Juflicc, Fortitude , and other Vcrcu-.s. Thefe 
(fay they) may be extinguifhed by excels, 
which they prove by teftitnony of the Senfes,as 
thingsobicure by manifeft. For, ashy excels or 
deleft of Exercife, Health is corrupted, but by 
moderate exercife is preferv’d: In like manner is 
it in Temperance,Fortitude, and other Vertues. 
For, as we do call him who feareth the Thun¬ 
der, nnad, not valiant; fo on the contrray, he 
who feareth Shadows is a Coward : Bur, he is 
valiant who neither feareth all things, nor no¬ 
thing. Thele things encreafe or extinguifh Ver- 
: Being moderate, they encreafe Courage : 


ing to Vertue; efficient, the materials of expe-1 being too great, or too little, they extinguilh 
- ■ In like manner are all ocher Vertues extingui¬ 

fhed by cxcefs or tfV’_/z’<5 r ,encreafed by mediocrity. 

Neither is Vertue only limited by thefe, but 
by Pleafure and GivA/Tikewife,in as much as fop 
pleafure we commit Wickednels, and lor grief 
lhun good. To explain this more fully,they un- 
ioid the nature of the Soul, wherein arc feen 
three thi wgp,PaJJtons.ftacullies,Habits:PaJJionsp s 
Anger, Fear,Hate feme,Emulation, Pity, and the 
l/.k : To which is fubfequent Pleafure or Grief. 
Faculties, by which we make ufe of paffions, and 
are angry, do emulate, and the like. Habits axe 
thofefrom which the Funftions of thefe proceed- 
eth rightly, or otherwife. If any Man be fo 
difpoled, that he is any upon any occafion, he 
hath the habit of Anger -, if.fo, as to be angry 
I upon no occafion, he hath the habit of Stupidi¬ 
ty, both which are blameable. The laudable 
Habit is that of Meeknefs , by which we are 
angry in due time and place. Vertues there, 
fore are Habits, by which the Fmillions of paf-. 
fions become laudable. 

All Vertue confifteth in Action ; all a£Hon is 
continuous. Wliatfoever things are continuous, 
like magnitude, have excels, defeEt, and medio¬ 
crity, either in relation to one another, or to us. 
The mean, telatingtto us, is in all the bell, (this 
is not quantitative, but qualitative, and there. 
Again, of Goods, fome are in the Soul, fome' fore is perfect; whereas che exrreams, excels 
in the Body, fome External-. In the Soul are In- and defect, being contrary, are repugnant to one 
genuity,Art, Vertue ftVfdomfrudencefileafure another, and to the mean. But the mean is ro 
in the Body, Health, foundnefs of Scnfe, Beauty, ■■ both extreams,(as equality is to inequality,gi eat- 
Strengtb,joundnefs of Limbs,aoA all P«m,with er than-the leaft, lets than the greateft.) Vertue 
their Faculties and .FunUions. External are: therefore is a deliberative Habic, confiltingin 
mediocrity, relating to our felves. Thee- 


tible things. 7 

Of Goods, fome are Honourable, fome Lauda - 
hie, fome Faculties, fome profitable. Honourable, 
as God, our Prince, Parent: Laudable, as 
Riches. Empire, Liberty : Profitable, the effi= 
cient, as Health. 

Again, of things good and expetible, fome I 
are expetible in themfelves , fome for others; 
in themfelves, as Are Honourable, Laudable and 
Faculties ; for others, as the Profitable , which] 
efttet and conferve other things. 

Again, of things good in themfelves, fome 
are ends, others not ends ; Ends, as Juftice , 
Vertue, Health, and whatfoever confifteth of 
thefe ; Not ends, as Ingenuity , Memory, Lear¬ 
ning. 

Again, of Goods, fome are wholly perfeH, o- 
thers not ;of the firft are Vertue and Prudence, 

• which benefit all; of the latter. Riches and 
Pozo^r,which require to be uied by a good Man. 
The fame tilings whereof a good Man maketh 
right ufe, a wicked Man abuleth, as the fame 
which a good Mufician ufeth well, he who is 
ignorant of Mufick ufeth amifs. Whofoever 
maketh ill ufe of any thing, is hurt thereby ; j 
as, a good Horfe, which is ,a help to him that 
knoweth how to Ride, hurts the unskilful Ri¬ 
der. 
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T heopbraftus having laid down ibme quali-i A good Man.muft lead a Life conjoined with 
ties, ( following his Matter) endeavoureth to jVertue,whether according to the neceffity of the 
conclude from each of them : The examples he times,he execute the' office of a Magiftiite, . or 
alledgeth are theft : Temperance, Intemperance, S cohabit with Princes, or impole Laws,or govern 
Stupidity, Meeknefs, Wrath,- Indolence, Forti- i Ibme other part of the Common wealth. If he 
tude, Boldnefs, Timidity, Juftice, Liberality, j be not bulled in any of thele, he mull addifl 
Prodigality, Avarice, Magnanimity, Pufilani-;himftlf to a popular Life, either by Contempla- 
mity. Arrogance , Magnificence, Oftentation.! tion, or Action, or (which is between both) In¬ 
fer of thele Habits, ibme are ill, through excefs; ftru£bion.For rho’ he ought to follow the Aftion 
or defect. Others good through mediocrity. He j and Contemplation of excellent things; yet 
is not temperate who defiretli nothing, nor he! if the time will not allow him to ufe both he 
who defireth all things; one like a Stone, deli-: may makechoiceof one,and prefer the Contem- 
reth hot even natural expetibles ; the other thro’ j plative life, yet not neglecting the Common- 
exceffive delire, becommeth Intemperate. He j wealth. He (half therefore marry, to the end he 
only is temperate, who defireth honeft things;may have iffiie, and addict himftlf to chailc 
with reafon,in due time and meaffire. He is not 1 Love,and as occafion requireth, drink Wine free- 
meek who is angry upon all occafions, nor he ;ly,aud finally maintain his Lire by due obftrvance 
who is angry upon none; buthe who is endued \ of Vertue, and* be ready to refign it, if there be 
with the mean Habit. He is not valiant who fear-'- neceffity, taking care to be buried in liis own 
eth nothing, not God himftlf-, nor he who fear-.’ Country, according to the Rites thereof 
eth all things, even his own Shadow. Nor Juft j Thus there are'three kinds of Lift.the active 
who either affumeth or derogateth too much J and contemplaiive,znA that which confifts of both 
from himftlf, but who obferveth equality. He/As the voluptuous is ell eem’d beneath thedig- 
is no t liberal who giveth away all, nor he who; niiy of a Man, fo is the contemplative preferr’d 
giveth nothing; nor magnanimous ,who efteemeth; before the felt. A good Man Ihall adclift hitn- 


himfelfr worthy all great things, nor he who 
efteemeth himftlf worthy none; but he who 
obftrveth a Decorum. He is not magnificent who 
is fplendid every where, nor he who nowhere ; 
but who obftrves due time and place. 

Thus the Genus of Vertues is placed in Medi¬ 
ocrity , and mutually conftquent in it felf; yet,, 
not alike in all, for Prudence is conftquent to the j 

reft in its own proper nature -, the reft are con- u-— * 6 „ uu 1U1 „ 6U11 , 0 1C . 

fequent to it by accefiioii; forhe who is juft, mutt | pugnant to Nature. To thefirft, Vertue only is 
neceffarily be wife, but not on the contrary, j not requifite; to the other, it is requifite.A mean 
OfPaffions and Appetites,fome are good,l'ome\ Life is that which is placed in mediocrity, not 
bad, fome mean -, the good are FriendJ})ip, i deftitute of Offices. Retlitudes in life areac- 
volence, indignation, Jhamejconfidence,comp<iffionz\cosftm\* to Vertue, Sins according to Vice: 
the bad, envy,malcvolcnce, contumely ; the mean, ' Offices in the mean kind of Life. 
grief Jear, anger, pleafure, defire. I To theft things thus declared we mnft ndJ, 

Every Paffion is converfant in Pleafure and! that Vertue is a habit dofiring mean Pleafures 
Grief,for which reafon the Vertues depend upc~-mirfiiino rW io 


lelfro - the Government of the Commonwealth, 
by choice not chance ; tor the active Lift is 
converliint in civilAffairs^That Life is belt which 
is led according to Vertue and Nature; the,next 
is that which isa mean condidon,as to both 5 thele 
are both expetible. But the life which is con- 
joyned with Vice is to be avoided.' A happy lift 
differs from a Good in this. The happy is always 
.confonantto Nature, the good Tometimes re- 


them ; but love of Money,love of.Plcafure, love-. 
Melancholy , and the like, are habits diftin£t 
from Vices. I 

Of Loutgonekind is ofFriendJhip,ZT\other: of] 
Conjunction, the third of both. The firft is good., f 
the ftcond bad, the third mean. , 

OfFriendfhip there ate four kinds .- Sodality, 
Affinity, Hofpitality , Erotick : Whether that of 
Beneficence,and that of Admiration be to be ad 
ded to theft, is doubtful. The firft is derived! 
from conversation ; the ftcond from nature ;the 
third from cohabitation ; the fourth from affetfion, 
the fifth from good-will-, the laft from Pome facul- 
ty. Of all theft, there are in general three 
ends,honeft,profitable, and plealant: All Perlons 
that are ftudious of Friendlhip aim at one or 
more of theft ends. The firft Friendlhip is that 
which every Man hath to himftlf; the next to 
his Parent; the reft to his Friends and Neigh¬ 
bours : Whence excefs in the firft, and defect in 
the reft ought to be avoided ; that being efteem- 
ed fe/f-Love, this refervednefs. 

x«eif is taken three ways, for a profitable bene¬ 
fit, or for the profitable return of a benefit, or I 
for the remembrance of a henefit. It is placed 
likewife in the Face and Speech, whence a Man 
is termed gracious, hryjtmf» vmx a w ; : 


is honeft: Vice is the oppolite hereto. 

Wifdorn is the Science of the firft Caufes. 

Prudence a habit examining and a£Hng good 
things, as they are good. 

Fortitude a habit -betwixt boldnefs and Fear. 

Meeknefs is a mean betwixt wrath and Jlupi- 
dity. 

Liberality is a mehn betwixt Prodigality and 
Penurioufncjs. 

Magnanimity is in the mean betwixt Arrogance,* Fji . 
and Ptifillanimity. ^Textih «M;i 

* Alagnificcncc is the mean betwixt Ottenta- h 'fffi'n-j 
tion- and fordidnefs. :i 

Indignation is the mean betwixt Envy and 
Malevolence. ^ 

Gravity is the mean betwixt AJJcntation and7«7 a ih-.f 
Contradiction. rltu 

Alodcfty is the mean betwixt Impudence and N 

afiffiulnefs. 

Urbanity is the mean betwixt Scurrility and ,. 5e /« k, 
Rufiicity. you 

t Friendjhip is the mean betwixt dotage and Sec 
enmity, • 

Truth is the mean betwixt detraction and t Buttj 
boafiing. tthcmip 

Juftice is the mean betwixt excefs and defect. ‘jS 
There are other Vertues, pare ranked 
themftlves, parr under the former. As under mdiviffi- 
Juftice 
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Juftice are, ivstPuai bno]mi Xf»s-ff 7 »b imummiria, 
iutnujaAXagia, under Temperance ivv.«r^t<t, iu\a%U, 
iu^vyja., cpiMTravta, defined thus. 

Etis a habit of Wo'rlhipping the Gods 
and Demons, a mean betwixt Atheifm and JVu- 

ciS'a.i^nct,. 

'o<no\n (., a Habit of obferving Right towards 
the Gods and the Dead, a mean betwixt dvoo-iXhK, 
and fomething that wants a namq. 

XftiroTiif, a Habit of doing well voluntarily 
for their own fakes: a mean betwixt trolxgla, and.) 
fomething that wants a name. 

Evxmyaywia, a habit, rendring men grateful in 
Society, a mean betwixt aowiwh, and lome- 
thing that wants a name. 

Euo-uraAxagi'a^a habit avoiding injuflice in Con¬ 
trasts : a mean betwixt dauuaKKa^ta, and fome- 
thing that wants a name, which pertaineth to j 
extream right. 

’Evy.acr/xia, a habit of obferving order,. a mean 
between 'Afai'U, and fomething that wants a 
name. 

’AvTagxaa, a habit liberally content with the ] 
prefent, a mean betwixt and #° 

'Eu^vxta, a habit of fuftaining grievous things 
unconquered, a mean betwixt « 4 - u Jy'*> and « 

[tclIHolllt. 

<tif.oirovU, a habit performing excellent things 
indefatigbaly, a mean betwixt tuautnl- --- 1 
(tdlacmyia. * 

Laftly, Probity is a virtue confifting of all the 
reft-, it is perfect, as well becaufe it rendreth 
■ ” -^able, as for that' 

ir own lake. 


depends upon the Man ; the whole prudence of 
Occonomy therefore is in Man; This is partly Pa¬ 
ternal, partly Nuptial , partly Herile , partly Ac- 
quijitive. For, as ah Army requireth Provijion ., 
a City, Mercbandife, Art, Inftrtiments-, fo a Fa¬ 
mily Neceffaries,as well for common life as con¬ 
venience. Of thefe the Mailer of the Family 
takes the firft care, how lionellly to encreafe his 
Revenues, and moderate his expences. He, as 
being the head of the Family, ought to be 
skilful in many things, as vs*. Agriculture, Gra- 
\jing, Aletals , whereby he may advantage him- 
felf without doing injury to others. Of A equa¬ 
tion there are two kinds, one better than the 
other ; that by Nature, this by Art. 


good things honeh and profitable, ; 
defireth honeft things for their owr 


CHAP. II. - 
OE CON 0 MICK. 

H Aving thus explained the Virtues and the 
chief Heads of Ethick , it remaineth thai 
we fpeak of Oeconomick and Foliiickjar as much 
as Man is by nature a Civil Creature. The firft 
Commonwealth is the lawful congreflion of man 
and woman, for procreation of Children,and So¬ 
ciety of Life. This is called r o/*©-, a Family, 
it is the ground and beginning of a City. A Fa¬ 
mily feemeth to be a little City,forMarriage be¬ 
ing contracted, and Children growing up one 
under another, and joyn’d one to another, there 
is deduced another Family, and lb a third, and a 
fourth. Of thefe is conftituted Neighbourhood 
and a City , for many Neigbourhoods make us up 
aCity. Thus as a Family hath in it the.feeds.of 
a City, fo likewife of a Common wealth, for 
in a Family there are the prints of Monarchy, an 
Ariftocracy , and a Democracy. The Society be¬ 
tween Parents and Children reprefents a Monar¬ 
chy ; that betwixt man and Woman an Arifto- 
cracy, as being contraCtedfor iffue, mutual com¬ 
fort and affiftance. To thefe is added a Servant, 
appointed to be fuchby Nature, able for Service; 
but not to live of himfelf, requiring therefore a 
Mailer to Govern him. Of all thefe reduced to a 
community is conftituteda Family. 

The Government of a Family is by Nature gi¬ 
ven.to Menftot rheCounfel of Women is weaker; 
Children are not yet arrived to it. Servants never 
can. The whole ordering therefore of a Family 


CHAP. V. 

Politick. 

/ T"'Hus much concerning Oeconomick we come 
JL next to fpeak in Ihort of Politick. 

Firft then,G>/« are conftituted as well for the 
natural propenfity of man to fociety,as forutili'- 
ty. A City is the moft perleCl Society. A Citi¬ 
zen is he who is concern’d in the Magiltracy. 
A City is a compleat number of fuch perfons, 
which proceedeth fo far, as that it be not a dis¬ 
agreeing within it felfj not contemptible, but 
may conveniently provide for life, and defend it 
felf againft enemies.. 

Oeconomical prudence is one kind, Legiflative 
anothe. Politicals third. Military a fourth. 

A City is Governed either by one man, or 
fome few, or all; and each of thefe either 
rightly, or unjuftly; Rightly, when the Princes 
relped the common good; unjuftly, when they 
confider their own private Intereft. The right are 
Monarchy, Ariftocracy, Democracy ; the unjuft:. 
Tyranny, Oligarchy , Ochlocracy. There is allb 
a mixiGovcrnment,conlifting of the good kinds. 
And whereas a Commonwealth is often changed 
into better or worfe; that is bell which is gui¬ 
ded according to Virtue-, that wofft, which is ac¬ 
cording to Vice- 

• They whoCommand, or Advife, or Judge in 
Democracy, are taken out of all , either by Suf¬ 
frage, or Lot.- In Oligarchy , out of the Richer 5 

Ariftocracy, out of the Be ft. 

Sedition in Cities is either according to Rea/on 

Intereft ; the firft, whqn equals are reduced 
to unequal extremities -, the fecond, for Honour, 1 
Power, or Gain. 

Commonwealths are overthrown either by 
Force or Fraud. They laft longeft which refpebt 
the publick utility. 

Courts of Judicature, ProceJJes, Pleas , and 
Magiftracies, are ordered according to the forms 
of every Commonwealth. The moft general 
commands are Priefthood,GeneralJhip y Admiralty, 
vavttgyia.,ceyee9V<iiiia,-yun>ia.trta.gxia.,j’VvcuKWoiAtt,yriU‘ 
JViyu«, dsuvofAta, rafuda., yofio^u\axia., Tgffaftogda, 

whereof Ibme relate to Cities, others to Havens 
and Traffiek. 

The Office of a Commonwealthf man is to 
reform a Comm on wealth, which is much harder 
than to ere£l one^ and to divide the common 
people into two parts, one for neceflary Offices, 
tbs other for convenient: Mechaniaks, Husband¬ 
ly 1 men. 
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Tbcophrafi/ts having laid down feme quali- A good Man.muft lead a Life conjoined'With' ' s ' 

ties,'( following his Matter) endeavoureth to Vertue,whetheraccording-to the neceflny of the 
conclude from each of them : The examples he times,he execute the' office of a Magistrate or 
alledgeth are thefe : Temperance, Intemperance, cohabit with Princes, or impole Laws,or govern 
Stupidity, Meeknefs, Wrath,- Indolence, Forti- feme other part of the Commonwealth. If he 
tude, Boldnefs, Timidity, Juftice, Liberality, he not bufied in any of thefe, lie niuft addifii: 
Prodigality, Avarice, Magnanimity, Pufilani- himfelf to a popular Life, either by Contehipla- 
mity. Arrogance, Magnificence, Oftentation. tion, or AHion, or (which is between both) In- 
For of thefe Habits, fome are ill, through excefs ftrutlion.For tho’.lie ought to follow the Afiioh 
or defect. Others good through mediocrity. He and Contemplation of excellent things ; yet 
is not temperate who defireth nothing, nor he if the time will not allow him to life both he 
who defireth all things; one like a Stone, deli- may makedhoiceof'one,arid preferthe Contem- 
reth not even natural expetibles; the other thro’ plativelife, yet not negle&ing the Common- 
exceffive : defire, becommeth Intemperate. He wealth. Hefnall’therefore marry, to the end he 
only is temperate, who defireth honefl things may have ifliie, and addiiEt himfelf to chaife 
with reafon,in due time and meafure. He is not; Love,and as occafiori requireth, drink Wine free- 
meek who is angry upon all occafions, nor he ily.and finally maintain his Life by due obfervance 
who is angry upon none; buthe who is endued ■ of Vertue, and' be ready to refign it, if there be 
with the mean Habit. He is not valiant who fear-j neceffity, taking care to be buried in his - own 
eth nothing, not God himfelf * nor lie who fear- Country, according to the Kites thereof 
ethall things, even his own Shadow. Nor Juft I • Thus there are' tliree kinds of Life, the "irct/W 
who either affumeth or derogateth too much? and contemplativeymA that which confifts of both. 
from himfelf, but'who obferveth equality. He; As the voluptuous is efieem’d beneath the dig- 
is not liberal who giveth away all, nor he who; nity of a Man, fo is the contemplative preferred 
giveth nothing; nor magnanimous,\vho efteemeth; before the reft. A. good Man /hall addift him- 
himfelf worthy all great things, nor he who ielf to* the Government of the Commonwealth 
efteemeth himfelf worthy none; but he who by choice not chance ; for the aftive Life is 
obferveth a Decorum. He is not magnificent who converlant in civilAfFairs,That Life is heft wh ich 
“ is'fplendid every where, nor he who nowhere ; is led according to Vertue and Nature; the next 
but who obferves due time and place. ’ is that which is a mean Condition,as to both- thefe 

Thus the Genus of Vertues is placed in Medi- are both expetible. But the life which is’ con- 
ocrity ,and mutually confequent in it felf; yet, joyned with Vice is to be avoided.' A happy life 
sot alike in all, for Prudence is confequent to the differs from a GW in this. The happy is' always 
reft in its own proper natuje -, the reft are con- confonant'to Nature, the good Sometimes re- 
fequent to it by acceffion; for he who is juft, muft pugnant to Nature. To the firft; Vertue only is 
neceflarily be wife, but not on the contrary. not requifite; to the other, it is-requifite.A mean 
Of Paffions and Appetites,fome axsgood,iom& Life is that which is placed in mediocrity, not 
bad, fome mean ; the good are Friendfhip; bene- deftitute of Offices. Relliiudcs in life are ac- 
volcnce,indigPation,fhante,confidence,coiiipaJ]ion 5 cording to Vertue, Sins according to Vice: 
the bad, envypttalcvolence , contumely ; the mean. Offices in the mean'kind of Life! 
grief Jear, anger, pleafure , defire. To thefe things-thus declared we mnft odd. 

Every Paffion is converfant in Pleafere and that Vertue is a habit defiling mean Pleafures 
Grief,for which reafon the Vertues depend upon and Griefs, purfuing that which is honeft, as it 
them ; but love of Money,love of?leaf are, love- is honeft: Vice is the oppoiite hereto. 

Melancholy, and the like, are habits diftinfd Wifdom is the Science of the firft Caufes. 
from Vices. Prudence a habit examining' and a£Iing good 

Of Low,one kind is ofFriendJhip, another of things, as they are good. _ 

Coil)tension, the third of both. The nrft is good, Fortitude a habit' -betwixt boldnefs and Fear. 

the fecond bad, the third mean. - Meeknefs is a mean betwixt wrath and Jlupi. 

Of Friendfhip there are four kinds .- Sodality, dity. 

Affinity, Mofpitality, Erotick: Whether that of Liberality is a mean betwixt Prodigality and 
Beneficenceg&xA that of Admiration be to be ad- Penurioufnefs. 

ded to thefe, is doubtful. The fell is derived Magnanimity is-in the mean betwixt Arrogance,* For t!: , 
from con verfation ; the fecond from nature ; the and Pufillanimity. _ • TestdonitM 

third from cohabitation ; the fourthfrom affeifion, * Magnificence is the iiiean betwixt Often to-is 'defi/liu', 
the fifth from«;///;thelaft from iomefacul- tion-and fordidnefs. Tr^’r!’ 

ty. Of all thefe, there are in general three • Indignation is the mean betwixt Envy and i. 

ends,honeft,profitable, and plealant: All Perlons Malevolence. ' $ “ff,. 

that are ftudious of Friendfhip aim at one’or . Gravity is the-mean betwixt Affentation andl»% [&•«»- 
more of thefe ends. The firft Friendfhip is that Contradiction. ’ aias^tmip 

which every Man hath to himfelf; the next to Modefty is the mean betwixt Impudence and 
his Parent; the reft to his Friends and Neigh- Bafhfulnefs. 

hours: Whence excels in the firft, and defe£t in Urbanity is the mean betwixt Scurrility and ij'i-- 
the reft ought to be avoided ; that being efteem- Rtifticity.' - . ,z*>ge*f- 

ed felf-Love, this rej,ervednefs. . + Friendfhip is the mean ' betwixt dotage and 

x«e<f is taken three ways, for a profitable bene- enmity. • ^ 

fit,or for the profitable return of a benefit, or Truth is the mean betwixt detraction and t wit Arif 
for the remembrance of a henefit. It is placed boafting. othtmif 

likewife in the Face and Speech, whence a Man Juftice is the mean betwixt excefs and defect. f"‘V, 
is termed gracious, Uyo.&tt, vmx af o< : : . There are other Vertues, part ranked 

themfelves, part’under the former. As under aniDcn^ 
Juftice 
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Juftice are, ivet^aa', UrtSlmi imuuvumria, 

under Temperance Wx.otri*itt, 
auT<tfx«<t, iu4.vx' ,a > eit-ofo/ia, defined thus. 

is a habit of Wo'rfhipping the Gods 
and Demons, a mean betwixt Atheifm and dtu- 

fflfcLlttw’*. 

'o<rii1«{ , a Habit of obferving Right towards 
the Gods and the Dead, a mean betwixt dvoeio]»ei 
and fomething that wants a name-' 

XfnroTii?, a Habit of doing well voluntarily 
for their own fakesa mean betwixt volnfia, and. 
fomething that wants a name. 

%vmivuvwia, a habit, rendring men grateful in 
Society, a mean betwixt duoirumeU, and fome- 
thing that wants a name. 

Et/<rw«AAaJi'« : a habit avoiding injuftice in Con- 
tracts: a mean betwixt dswj*\Ktt%U, and fome- 
thing that wants a name, which pertaineth to 
extream right. 

'Evn.oait.ia., a habit of obferving order,.a mean 
between and fomething that wants a 

name. 

’Aurd,'jx«a, a habit liberally content with the 
prefent, a mean betwixt and en>\dh\ei*. 

'Ev^vyja, a habit of fuftaining grievous things 
unconquered, a mean betwixt d^xi*, and deta- 

[KAViojltf. 

i’lxoTovU, a habit performing excellent things 
indefatigbaly, a mean betwixt itaxaida, and 

fitClaooro/id. 

Laftly, Probity is a virtue confifting of all the 
reft; it is perfect, as well becaufe it rendreth 
good things honeft and profitable,' as for that it 
defireth honeft things for their own lake. 


C H A P. II. - 
OECON OMICK. 

H Aving thus explained the Virtues and the 
chief Heads of Ethick , it remaineth that 
we fpeak of Oeconomick and Politickfot as much 
as Man is by nature a Civil Creature. The firft 
Commonwealth is the lawful congreflion of man 
and woman, for procrea cion of Children,and So¬ 
ciety of Life. This is called a Family, 

it is the ground and beginning of a City. A Fa¬ 
mily feemeth to be a little City,forMarriage be¬ 
ing contrafled, and Children growing up one 
under another, and joyn’d one to another, there 
is deduced another Familv, and fo a third, and a 
fourth. Of thefe is conftituted Neighbourhood 
and a City , for many Neigbourhoods make us up 
aCity. Thus as a Family hath in it the leeds.of 
a City, fo likewile of a Common wealth, for 
in a Family there are the prints of Monarchy , an 
Arifiocracy , and a Democracy. The Society be¬ 
tween Parents and Children reprefents a Monar¬ 
chy -, that betwixt man and Woman an Ariftb- 
cracy, as being con traftedfor iliue, mutual com¬ 
fort and affiftance. To thele is added a Servant, 
appointed to be fuchby Nature, able for Service; 
but not to live of himfelf, requiring therefore a 
Matter to Govern him. Of all thefe reduced to a 
community is conftituteda Pamily. 

The Government of a Family is by Nature gi¬ 
ven, to Mentor theCounfel of Women is weaker; 
Children are not yet arrived to it. Servants never 
can. The whole ordering therefore of a Family 


depends upon the Man ; the whole prudence of 
Oeconomy therefore is in Man; This is partly Pa¬ 
ternal, partly Nuptial , partly Uerile , : partly Ac- 
quijitive. For, as ah Army requireth Provijtbn, 
aCity, Merch'andife, Art, Inftruments ; fo a Fa¬ 
mily Necelfaries,aS well for common life as con¬ 
venience. Of thele the Matter of the Family 
takes the firft care, how lioneftly to encreafe his 
Revenues, and moderate his expences. He, as 
being the head of the Family, ought to be 
skilful.in many things, as in .Agriculture, Grd- 
Jing , Metals., whereby he may advantage him- 
felf without doing injury to others. Of Acquifi- 
tion there are two kinds, one better than the 
other ; that by Nature , this by Art. 


CHAP. V. 

$ ODITICK. 

T Hus much concerning Oeconomick -, we come 
next to fpeak in Ihort of Politick. 

Firft then,Gr/« are conftituted as well for the 
natural propenfity of man to fociety,as for utilf- 
ty. A City is the moft perfeQ Society. A Citi¬ 
zen is he who is concern’d in the Magittracy. 
A City is a compleat number of fuch perfons, 
which proceeded! fo far, as that it be not a dif- 
agreeing -within it felf, not contemptible, but 
may conveniently provide for life, and defend it 
lelf againft enemies.. 

Oeconomical prudence is one kind, Legijlative 
anothe. Political a third. Military a fourth. 

A City is Governed either by one man, or 
feme few, or all; and each of thefe either 
rightly, or unjuftly: Rightly, when the Princes 
reipett the common good; unjuftly, when they 
conlider their own private Intereft. The right are 
Monarchy , Arifiocracy, Democracy ; the unjuft. 
Tyranny, Oligarchy , Ochlocracy. There is allb 
a tnixiGovcrnment,Confifting of the good kinds. 
And whereas a Commonwealth is often changed’ 
into becter or worfe; that is bet! which is gui¬ 
ded according to Virtue-, that wofft, which is ac¬ 
cording to Vice- 

• They who Command, or Advife,ot Judge in 
Democracy, are taken out of all, either by Suf¬ 
frage, or Lot.- In Oligarchy, out of the Richer-, 
in Ari/tacracy, out of the Be ft. 

Sedition in Cities is either according to Re of on 
or Intereft-, the firft, whqn equals are reduced' 
to unequal extremities; the fecond, for Honour,' 
Power, pr Gain. 

Commonwealths' are overthrown either by 
Force or E rated. They laft longeft which refpeft 
the publick utility. 

Courts of Judicature, Proceffes, Pleas, arid 
Magifiracies, are ordered according to the forms 
of every Commonwealth. The moft general 
commax\Asa.KPriefthood,Generalfhip,Admiralty, 

va.vasx ia ’od.yo'e9voitia,yvnva<iia.^x!ta,yvvcux.6voniit,sriu- 
JWfiia, drvyaftia, To.fj.taoi, poftojuAcoda, cr£5M.7of««» 

whereof feme relate to Cities, others to Havens 
and Traffiek. 

The Office of a Commoriwealthf man is to' 
reform.a-Commonwealth,which is muchharder 
than to ereff onb; and to divide the common 1 
people into twoparts, one for neceflary Offices, 
tha other for convenient; Mechanics, Uusband- 
L-1 men. 
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men, and Merchants are for the neceflary fort, 1 
continually ferving the. Commonwealth $ but ] 
Soldiers and Counccllors, who are Servants for 1 
Virtue,and perform Noble things, are the more ] 
excellent. 

Old Men are mod proper to he Councellors, < 
and alfo Triefts to perform the Sacred Rites ; < 
young men for War. This order is exceeding am i 
cient, firft co'nftituted by the ^Egyptians , who, a- 1 
mongft -other things excellently difpofed, ap- i 
pointed the Temples of-the.Gods to be built in ; 
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the higheft places, and. the Lands of- private 
perfons to, .be difpofed, partly at the confines, of 
the Country, partly near the City, whereby both 
parts of the Country fhould meet in Tribute and 
Tax. They likewife well ordered the inftitution 
of Sodalities , and a publick care for the Educati-. 
on ofChildren,and that thofewho are too.young 
or.top.old,fliouldnotMarry,to prevent their bar 
ving weak Children. Likewile, that nothing 
mixt be taken away, nothing perfeft expofed,ab- 
ortion not procured. Thus much of Politicks. ; 


TH 
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Of MET 4\P HTSICKS. 

T HE. Fourth and laftpart of Philofo- ■ With the firft negative principle, the firft af ap. 
pby, .which treateth of Ens. in ge- firmative hath a near affinity. It, is neceflary that 
neral, is by Ariftotle termed fome-, every thing be predicated affirmatively or nega- 
times, Firft, Phi/ofophy,- fometimes lively of another. It is not true in matter of a fu-. 
Wifdotn , fometimes Theology, by'-his Followers, ture contingent determinateiy, but only indeter- 
and Interpreter's called Metaphyfick, from the iminately. This affirmative principle therefore is 
order thereof^;as Alexander, Aphrodifaus and: not abfolutely the firft, yet it is true; neither 
Pbiloponusa&iim being placed after Phyjick, can there be a medium: betwixt contradictory 
as treating-of a lefs .known, and more Noble, propofitions, no more than betwixt even and un- 
QbjeCl. ' , even number j every propofition either affirms 

Upon this SubjeCi there are fb.urte.en Rooks of ,or denies, therefore every propofition is either 
Arijlotle Extant, which, faith Alexander Aphro- true or falfe-, between theft there is no medium. 
difats, by the method of the difeourfe and ftyle,- • 
are eafily evinced to be his. i 

. a Metaphyfick confidereth as it is £ar,and j CHAP. III. 

• the primary catife thereof . b ■ Ens is Anala- i 

• 2 , gous, predicated primarily of fubftance, which 1 Of Subjiance and Accident. 

is one eflenee-'of Accidents* not fimpl.y, but in . " , 


Of Subjiance and Accident. 


regard of their common attribution to fubftance. a WNF Ens in general, there are three divifions;. 

Ens thus, being .one analogically-,, the Science Vy firft,. by Accident and perfe ; fecondly, f ui • 
thereof is one likewife-, but it. treateth chiefly Potentially and AQive ; thirdly. Intentional "and 
ofTubftance, becaufe that is the firft effence up- Real. 

on which the reft depend, and .from which they ' OF Ens by Accident, there is no Science, for 
are denominated. , it is in a manner Non ensjit hath no caufe perfe., 

__ it is not generated or corrupted per fe-, it is not 

. , always, nor , for the molt part, nor neceffary, 

CHAP. II... . whereas Science is of things contrary to thefe. 

7 - b Ens perfe, is divided into ten Categories. h n b 

Of the. Jirfl Principle. The firft is Subjiance, and the firft Ens, and con- ° ‘ 7 ' 

fequently the firft Category, for it is predicated 
f jT' HE firft molt common Axiom, or complex in quid of the firft fubjeft,whereas Accidents are 
X principle is . this, It is impojjtble that the predicated in quale or quantum. Again,Subftance 
fame thing fhould be, and not be, in the fame,and: onlyis Ens per fe. Accidents ate Ens, as they aro 
according to the'fame ref pell. Affedions of Subftance.Subftance is the fiiftEns 

.To this principle, all demonftrations.and opi- byReafonot Definition, becaufe Accidents are de¬ 
mons are reduced. It is it felf indemonftrable,. fined by Subftance. By Knowledge, becaufe the 
as being the firft; otherwife there would be an Knowledge of Accidents depends on the Know- 
infinite.prog^eifion.jn demonftration. There is; Iedg of Subftance. By Time , for there is fbme 
nothing more known by which- it . may be pro- Subftance without Accident, as God. and IntelU- 
vedj.-no greater abfurdity than'the denial of it, gences, but therp is no Accident without a 
that-an Advetfary tan be reduced ax. Subftance. Likewile material Subftances are 

. >•. prece- 
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precedent in Time, at leaft to fome Accidents, d They ate miftaken, who think there is 
which arrive unto them after they have fome- any thing poflible which (hall never actually 
time generated. And laftly, by Nature , for the he, or that there are Powers whole A£ts are im- 
Subjettis, by Nature, before that which inhereth poflible •, for lienee it would fbllorv, that all 
in it. Hence this part of Phyfick treateth only things lhould be poflible, nothing impoflible. 
of Subftance. Rr.fiblc is that which doth or tnav iollow from 

c Subjeft or Subftance is three fold ; Matter■, fome Power ; if it never followed), or cometh 
Eorm, Compojittun. The two latter are more Eus, out of that Power, it is impoflible. That which 
than Matter, tho’ Matter be truly Subftance, as is poflible therefore, mult at lbme time or o 
being the firft and lali Subject which remained!, ther he in Act. 


tho’ all the AffeQions of a Body be taken away. 1 


This is firft Matter, which in it felf is neii 
compleat Subftance, nor Quantitative, nor in 
other Category . Neither is it firft Subftance, 
that is feparable,and may exift by its ownpo 
without others. That is likewife a d; 
minate, perfect, lingular Subftance -, but Ma 


ither Natural, as fenles ; iome acquired by Cujiom, as 
lany playing on a Pipe •, lbme by DifcipOne, us Arts. 
:, for The two laft require previous Operations che 
rwer natural do not. Natural and Irrational Powers 
eter are neceffarily reduced to Aft, when the Agent 
atter and Patient are at aduedilrance, and there is no- 


cannot be feparated from Form, neither is it fin- thing betwixt to hinder them. The rational 
gular or determinable,. Powers are not fo, for they are free to Aft or not 

d Form is that which the thing it felf is laid to Aft as they pleafe. 
to he, perfe , tS ri Eul awi, The being of a thing f Aft is, when the thing that was in power fc.-.f 
what it was, the whole common Nature and is otherwise than when it was in power. 

Eflence of a Thing,anfwerable to the Definition. g All Aft is before Power, and before alts c<p. 
Compound lenfible Subftances have a proper Nature which is contained under Power, by 
Definition •, but Ens by Accident , coniifdng of Reafon, EJJence and Time. By Reafon, becaule 
Subjeft and Accident, hath not, tho’ it may be Power is defined by Aft. By Time , becaule tho 
by Accident deferibed and explained. Even Power be temporal before Aft in the fame nu- 
Categorical Accidents being one per fe, and of merical Objeft; for a Man may firft be learned 
one Nature, have a fluidity and Definition, not before he aftually be fuch; yet, in different 
fimple, as Subftances, but after their own man- things of the fame Ipecies, Aft is ever belore 

her. Power in time; for nothing can be made or re- 

e Matter and Form are'not properly genera- duced from Power, unlefsby an Agent aftually 
ted, hut the whole Compofitum^ whereto Idea’s exiftent. 

£ feparate Subftances 3 confer nothing, neither Laftly, Aft is before Power ;'/; Ejfcncc-, firft, 

.. as efficient, nor exemplary Caufes. becaufe it is later in Generation ; for Generation 

/ The common fubftantial, or formal parts beginneth from the imperfeft State of a Thing, 
of the thing defined, are to be put into the De- and proceeded! to the perfeft. Now all Gene- 
finitionof the whole; but the material parts of rationproceedeth from Power to Aft. Secondly, 
the Iniividuum it felfynuft not. Aft is the end of Power; but the end, as it is 

_ _,_ later in Generation, fo it is more perfeft by Na- 

CHAr. VI. tore, and firft in Intention. 

Of Power and AS. . CHAP. V. 

N r . c Ln n , Of True and ta/fe. 

Ext oubltance, we come to Power and 

M. Wr is either AStive otPafUve: a 'T<He firft Divifion of Em is into Intentional , nb 
£?? ve Power is the Principle of changing other A and Real, b The Intentional is either b tit 
Things, oraQing on another, in as much as it is true or falfe. The IntelleH afferteth truly if ' 
P T er iS “ a manr i? r ^ he fame its judgment be conformable to the thing Jaljly 
with Active for the motion of Paffion and if not conformable, for there is composition and 
Aftion is really the fame, neither can one be divifion in the things diemfdves,as well as in the 
without the other tho’Amply they are diverfe, InteUeft. Whence if the InteUeH compound 
bemg in different Subjefts, Paffivein the Pati- things by Affirmation, as they are really com- 
ent Active m rhe Agent. pounded or divide them by Negation, as they 

b Of Powers, fome are void of Reafon, as are reafty divided, it afferteth truly, otherwise 
the Power of warming; fome Rational, as Arts, fallly. True and falfe are in the fimple appre- 
TheRationalareof Contraries, as Medicine is lienfion of things, but Amply, not enunciativdy 
of Health and Sick; the Irrational of one only, fo as that truth is nothing but a fimple percecti- 
as Heat produceth Hear. . on of the ObjeH: falfhood a non-perception or 

Jhe Power (contrary to the Megarick ignorance thereof, tho’ignorance be not proper- 
Philofophers, followers of Zend) remains, al- lyfalfity. Whence fimple apprehenfion may be 
though not reduced to AH ;forwe call a Man true in it felf, falfeit cannot be, for falfity requi- 
Architect, tho he be not actually employed in reth compofition. 

Building. Again, Animals have Senfe, even Complex Truth and. Falfhood may be of the 
when they are not in A£t. Thirdly, it were fame leparate fubftances. 
impoflible any thing could be, which were not He cannot be deceived in the knowledge of 

actually. Pojfible is that whole Power, if it were things immoveable, whofoever hath once con- 
reduced to A£t, would not imply any impofli- ceived them immutable ; . for either he will 
Mlt y- , judge always-truth, or always, err, becaufe 

I L 1 2 things 
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t Lib.12-0)' 
cap. 6. 


things immovable are always in the lame man-j 
ner. The viciffitude and deception, and true 
and falfe judgment, is only in things contingent 
and mutable. 


CHAP. XVI. 

Of One , the Same , and Diverfe. 

O NE is an affection of Ens, not a fub- 
flance as Pythagoras and Plato affirmed, 
but a Categoreme, predicated of every thing as 
it is Ens. To one is oppofite many, by privative 
oppofition, and therefore one is manifefted by 
many, as indivifible by divifible, the privation by 
the habit. For divifible is more known to fenfe 
than indivifible, and multitude than unity. To 
one are referred the fame, equal, like ; to many, 
divers, unequal, unlike. 

b Things are diverfe either by Genus or Spe¬ 
cies : by Genus thofe which have not the lame 
matter, or a mutual Generation; or whereof one 
pertains to corruptible fubitance, the other to in¬ 
corruptible. By Species, thofe which have the 
lame genus. Genus is that wherein thole things 
that are diverfe are faid to be the lame according 
to fubftance. 


CHAP. VIL 

Of Immortal, Eternal, and Immoveable 
Subfiances. 

i 4 . a OUbftance is threefold, two kinds, natural , 
vj whereof one is corruptible, as Animal ; 
the other fempiternal, as Heaven. The third is 
immoveable. 

That there is a perpetual immoveable fub¬ 
itance, is proved thus. Subftances are firit Ens, 
therefore if all fubltances arc corruptible, all 
things likewife muft be corruptible; which is 
falfe, for there is an eternal local motion, circu¬ 
lar, proper to Heaven, which it is not poffible 
Ihould have had a beginning, or Ihall have a 
diffolution, no more than time. If therefore 
Time be eternal, as motion, there mult necefla- 
rily be fome incorruptible and eternal liibftarice, 
not only that wherein that eternal motion exifts, 
the Heaven it. felf; bur one fubftance, which fo 
moveth, that tho’ .it remain its felf moveable, 
yet it moveth others from eternity to eternity,' 
not having only the power of moving, but be¬ 
ing continually in the aft of motion. For Plato 
and the reft, who conceived God to have done 
nothing for a great while,err,becaule that power' 
were fruftraneous which were not reduced to 
aft. Befides, motion would not have been eter¬ 
nal, unlefs the moving fubftance were not only 
eternal, and in perpetual aftual motion ; but 
fuch likewife, that it' could not but it muft move 
always, as being a pure aft void of power. 

Hence the fubftances which caufe eternal mo- 
tion, are void of matter, for they move from- an 
eternal aft, and are void of all power. 

In things that fometimes are, fbmetimes are 
not,, power is precedent to aft, but limply and 
abfolutely aft is precedent to power. For, nei¬ 
ther things natural or artificial are reduced from 


power to aft, but by lometlting that actually 
exifts. Now if the lame thing always return 
by a circular motion, it neceffarily followeth, 
that there is fomething eternal which remaineth 
ever the fame, and operateth in the lame man¬ 
ner. Such an eternal firft moving fubftance is 
the firft Heaven. The viciffitude of Generation 
and Corruption is not puled by the firft Heaven, 
for that moveth always in the lame manner, but 
by tbe inferior Orbs, efpecially the Sun,' which 
by his acceffion bringeth life, by his receffion 
death to all things mortal. 

Thus is the firft Fleaven eternal, for it is mo¬ 
ved with eternal motion ; befides which there is 
fomething which always -moveth, and is never 
moved.it felf, and is eternal, and fubftance, and 


chap. vin. 

Of GODS. 

His firft mover, moveth in the lame manner Cap. 7. 
as things appetible and intelligible,that is, 
it fo moveth otheis,as it felf remaineth immove¬ 
able. The motion of. the firft Agent, as it is the 
firft efficient caufe, confifteth in that influence 
thereof^ whereby it concurreth effeftively with 
the inferior intelligences in moving its own Orb. 
Wherefore the efficience of the firft mover is an 
application of the powers of the inferior mo¬ 
vers to their proper works, wherein heconcur- 
teth with them aftively, and independently. 

Thus the intelligences move the Heavens, not 
for the generation of inferior things (for the end 
muft be more noble than the means) but for that 
chief and amiable good, whereunto they endea¬ 
vour to be like, as their ultimate end. 

The firft mover is void-of mutation. .sw, 
wholly and fimplvuerefli>y, and confequently 
the principle of ill. Upon this firft principle de¬ 
pend Heaven and Nature, becaufe without him, 
their ultimate end and firft efficient, nothing can 
be, or be operated. 

■This firft mover, God, enioyeth the moft per¬ 
fect life: perpetual and molt .pleafant, which ab- 
folute felicity is proper to him: for as much as 
he underftandeth and contemplateth himfelf 
with infinite delight. For, as we are happy in 
contemplation that lafts but a little while, fo 
is God moft happy, in the infinite and moft per- 
contemplation of himfelf, who is of all things 
moft admirable. 

God is an eternal living being, the beft of 
•beings, an immovable fubftance, feparate from 
fenfible things, void of corporeal quantity, without 
parts, and indivifible -, for luch mnft that princi¬ 
ple or liibftance be which moveth in infinite 
time. Nothing finite hath infinite power. All 
magnitude muft: be either finite or infinite. Fi¬ 
nite magnitude cannot move in infinite time ; in¬ 
finite magnitude there is not, as we proved in the 
Phyfick. 

God is impafjible,notfubjeSto alteration-, the 
firft local motion, which is the circular, not be¬ 
ing competible to God,becaufe he is immovable, 
it followeth that other motions that induce paC 
lion or alteration, and are later than local mo* 
tion. cannot likewife be competent to him. 

CHAP. 
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, • , r From the number of the motions may be col- 

C H A P. IX. lefted the number of the Spheres, and confer 

quendy of the fubftances moving, which accor- 
Of Intelligence). ding to Ariftotle are 4:7. 

Heaven is numerically one, becaufe the firft 
it Cap. 8. <zT>Efides this firji Subftance the mover of the mover is one.lt is an ancient Tradition that thefe 
O firft Heaven, there muftlikewjfe be other firft fubftances that move the Heavens are Gods. 
fubftances feparate from matter, eternal and im This Opinion is truly Divine; but what is ad- 
moveable, prefident over the motioifc of the in ded, that they had the fhape of Men, orfome 
ferior Orbs ; lb that after what nundber and or- other Animal, was only invented lor perfwafion 
der thofe Orbs are difpofed, according "to the of the common People, for the ufe of Laws, and 
lame are thefe external moving, and immovable the convenience of Life. Thus mucli may fervs 
fubftances ordered. for a fhort view of his Alctapbyjicks. 



THEOPHRASTUS. 


T Heopbraftus fucceeded Ariftotle, he 
was born at Ereftm, (as * Plutarch , 
Laertius, and others affirm) a Sea- 
Town of Lesbos, feated upon a Hill, 
as a Strabo defcribes it,diftant from Sigrium i8> 
Stadia. 

. His Father was named Melantes, as b Atbe- 
nodorus affirmeth, according to' c others, Leo, 
by profeffion a Puller. Tbeopbraftus was. firft 
called Tyrtamus. He heard Leucippus in his own 
Country, afterwards went to Plato, and laftly 
became an Auditor of Ariftotle, who changing 
the rougtni^ro of his Name, called him, as Sui- 
dot faith, Euphraftm, atteiwaxds Tbcophrnftm, 
from the Divine Eloquence of his -Speech^ 
wherein (as Cicero, d Pliny, Laertius,. e Stra¬ 
bo, and others aver) he excelled all the reft of 
his Difeiples. 

f He was likewife lo quick of apprehenfion, 
that what Plato had faid of Ariftotle and Xeno¬ 
crates, Ariftotle applied to him and Califtbenes; 
Tbeopbraftus was acute to admiration, ready to 
apprehend every thing that he taught; Cahflbe- 
nes was dull: So that one needed a Bridle, the 
other a Spur. . 


His Profeffion of Pbilojbpby, and Difeiples. ’ 

A Rftotle retiring to Chalcis , in the 2 d. year 
_tjL of the 114th. Olympiad a being impor¬ 
tuned by his Difeiples to appoint a Succeffor, 
made choice of Tbeopbraftus (as hath been al¬ 
ready related in the Life of Ariftotle ) who there- a TTE 
upon undertook the Government of the School, ±1 a 

and. Ariftotle dying, lived in his Garden, Deme- b Her 
trim Pbalerius cohabiting with him. This time and a gre 
wherein Tbeopbraftus flourifhed, is reckoned by; c He 


e \ Hcrmippus faith, he went at Certain hours e gtbeh. lib. 1. 
to the School, neatly drefled, and there fitting 
down, difeourfed in fuch manner, that he omit¬ 
ted no gefture fuitable to the Argument where¬ 
upon he treated, fo that once to exprefs a Glut¬ 
ton he licked his Lips. 

/ In the fourth year of the 11 SrAOlympiad, f Ueh. Mm. 
Xemppus being Archon, Sophocles, Son of Am- A/jw. 
pbiclides, procured a Law to be made, forbid, 
ding all Pliilofophers to keep publick Schools, 
unlels fuch only as theSenate and People (hould 
think fit to Licenfe; if any did otherwife, he 
fhould be put to Death. By this Decree, faith 
Atbenjeus, lie.Banifhed all the Pliilofophers out 
of the City, amongft the reft Tbeopbraftus,who 
the year following returned, when as Philo a 
Difciple of Ariftotle, accufed Sophocles for ha¬ 
ving done contrary to Law. Whereupon the Athe¬ 
nians revers’d the Decree, fined Sophocles live 
Talents, and called home the Philolophers - by 
which means Thophraftus returning, was reinfta- 
ted in fhe School. 

Laertius faith, there came to hear him 2000 
Difeiples; Suidas faith (if there be no miftake 
m the Number)447o.. of whom were Strabo, his 
Succeffor, Demetrius Pbilereus, Nicbomacbus, 

Sonof Ariftotle, whom Ariftippus faith,he much 
affected; Erajftratus the Phyfician, as feme af¬ 
firm, and Menander the Comick Poet. 


His Veriues and Apothegms. 


"P®.”™Government of the School, tt as Pamphila affirmeth. 1 

Ariftotle dying, lived,n his Garden Deme- b He was very liberal in.conferring benefits- b 
trim Pha/erius cohabiting with him. This time and a great cheriffier of Learning. ’ 

wherein Tbeopbraftus flourifhed, is reckoned by, c He made CoUeaions of Money for the, 
AFP 6 about the 44°^- Year from the Conventions of Philofophers, not for Luxury 

,/ H. 
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d He twice freed, his Country, being under 
the oppreflion of Tyrants. j 

e Cajfandcr Son of Antipaler much efteemed 
him, and Ptolomy the firlt wrote Letters to 

/He was fo much honoured by the Atheni¬ 
ans, that Agnonides accufing him of _ Impiety, 
very hardly efcaped from being fined himfelf. 

cl Of his Apothegms are remembred thefe. 

He faid, It is more fafe milling to an unbridled 
Horfe, than intemperate Speech. 

b To a young Man at a Feaft filent: If y° u 
hold your peace, faith he, becaufe you are fool, 
ifh, then you are wife * but, if you are wife, 
you do foolilhly in holding your peace. 

c He ufed to fay. Of all things that are fpent, 

’’ time is the moft precious. _ , 

d Being demanded, as Arijlo faith, what he I 
thought of Demofihenes •, he anfwered, he is 
worthy of this City of Denudes y he is above 
the City. . . 

e To Philip Son of Caffandcr he fault, I won¬ 
der your eyes do not make mufick, the pipe of 
your nofe coming fo directly upon them. 

/ To prove that Riches are not to be loved 
and admired, he inftanced Callias , a Rich Athe¬ 
nian, and Ifmcnias a Theban thefe faith he, ufe . 
the fame things, as Socrates and Epammondas. | m my » 


His Will and Death. 

a His Will, is thus delivered by Laertius, .1 Im- 

B E all well -, but if any thing happen otherwift , 
thus me give Order. All thoje Goods which 
belong to the Hotife, I bequeath to Melanres and 
Pancreon Sons of Leo ■, Thoje which are Jet a- 
part for Hipparchus, I Will be thus dijpojed. 

Eirjl , That t he Study and Ornaments belonging 
thereunto be perfected, and if any thing may be 
added more to Beautijie them , that it be done. 
Next-, that the Statue of Ariifotle be Jet up in 
the Temple, and the other Donaries which were 
before in the Temple. Moreover, that the little 
'Walk which is near the School be built new , not 
worfe than it was before, and thdt the Maps of 
the. World be placed in the lower Walk. That an 
Altar likewife be built, wanting nothing of Per- 
\feflion and Splendor. I Will that the Statue of 
Nicomachus as big as the Ufe be finijbed 5 it is 
in Praxitele’r hand -, let him go on with it. Let 
it be placed wherefoever they Jhall think good, 
who have the d'fpofal of the reft, and are named 
Thus much for the Temple and Do- 


■ He faith wc muff not love Strangers, to the names. My Land at Stagira 1 bequeath to Cal- 
we mav make trial of-them, but make trial hrms, a u my Books to lens. The Gat den and 
of them to^the end we may love them. Walk, and all the Houjes belonging to the Gar- 

h Hefaid the Soul paid a dear Rent for her den, l bequeath to my Inends hereafter named 
h Pint. A fa- „‘L . that they may hxerefe themfelves, and Study 

-r 4 i He faid Fallhood'railed from Calumny and Philnfophy therein -, for Men cannot always be 
Envy endureth a little while,, -but foon pe- abroad: But with Condition , that they do not 
riffietK Alienate it, nor pretend any Propriety thereto, 

T Seeing a young man blufli, be.of good bnt efieem it a thing Sacred ,n common Potfeffions, 

Won, M* •». ““ « *>» “”l“ on f T’PbJfdfffuZAiffn 

,s - 

5 - infill 

t0 i h Tg'E ral <»,sa«» OT u„tappy.tan«h r 

ment t.T c-usi iwrn be acouired not things be ordered according as is faid-, the Tern- 

r^He faida Woman ought not to be feen her whofe pains therein , let the PoffeJJois thereof 
r set. r 93 . fd f nor behold others richly attired, for both conftder him. As for Pompyi.us and Threpta, 
nrii nticement^to (Wlionefly. ' mho have been long ftnee manumitted and done 

f He faid Love is an exceffive defire of Tome- as good Service, if there be any thing which 
f Set- 1 >3- tl -^ g i rrat ional, the entrance thereof eafie, the we have beftowed upon them, or they them- 
difficult felves have required, as alfo the 2000 Drachms 

dif-mgagement difficult. p appo J (cd J0 \ e gi f ent0 . them and H i p . 

parchus, let them firmly poffefs it all, as I have 
'■ often expreffed to Melantes and Pancreon, who 

affiented thereunto. Moreover I bejiow on them 
Somatales and the Girl. Of my Servants, I ma¬ 
numit Molon and Cimon, and Parmenon; as for 
Manes and Callias, when they Jhall have lived 
four years in the Gardens, dij.charging their Of- 
| jke tmbameably , I Will they be Jet at Liberty^ 


n Scr. 135. 
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Of the Domeftick Uienfih, let-ihe'Overfecrs be- 1 
ftozo on Pompylus v/i many..as they-think fit, and 
fell the reft. To Demotimus • I■ give.&dtio ; to 
Neleus, Donax; lei Eubius be Sold.; Let Hippar¬ 
chus give to Callimls 3000 Drachms- And jor 
Mdantes and Pa ncxeon^if'-zve did notllook upon 
Hipparchus, as having heretofore been- very be - If 
ncjicial to us, and now quite Ship-wreck 7 d in his JT 
fort tines, we Should have appointed hint 1 a Joynt- oh 

• Eft ate with Melantes and Pancreon. But be- lo; 
cattfe h conceive it were- not-eafte for them to be 
joyned in the ordering of'one-Family, with him, 
and that it would bempre-’to their advantage to 
receive .Something 'certain- front Hipparchus, 
for thefe Rcajons let Hipparchus giva' , -to each of 
than, Melantes and Panefeon a Talent. Let 
him Hkcwfe duly fttrnijl) the'Oveifeft's with all 
Charges ncccffary 'for- "thtb performance of the 
forementioned Works -, which done, let Hippar¬ 
chus be free and difchargecl from all Debts and 
Covenants to me. If any- benefit come '■ to Hip¬ 
parchus front Chalcis on-my behalf,-let him 
wholly enjoy it as his own. Be thefe the Over- 
feers of ihofie things contained in nty-Wili Hip- I 
pardihs, V'Neleus, Strabo,' Callinus,' Demoti- 
mus, Califfhenes, Ctefarchus. • 

Copies of the Will of Th'eophraftii^ Signed j 
with his Ring, ares kept:-,- ihe juft by Hegefias i 
Son of Hipparchus. Witneffci, Gallipus a Pe- 
lanean; Philomel us, an Euorfy meanLy fender, I 
an Hyhiiaatv; Ph'ilio'n, rfM'Al'opecian, - The fc- • 
cond Olympidoms hath -attefted by the f me Per- ' 
fons. The third is in the bands of Aclimantus, -. 
delivered to his Son. Androlthenes. Witnejfes , j 
Aimneflus Son of Cleobulus; Lyfillratiis Son of I 
Phidion, a Thafian 5 Strabo Son of Arcefilaus, | 
a Lampfecene;. Thefippus Son of Thefippus, of . 
Potters Street Diofcorides,.!>w? ^Di.onyfius, an < 
E^irpHifian. Thus (faith -Laertius) was his 1 

He died old, having lived Eigjrty five years, 
his Spirits being waited,.as Saidas affirms,with 
continual Writing; and .upon the MarHage of 
one of his Dilciples, giving himfelf foriie inter- 
mlfiioaand.tei'i', itoccafioned his end. 

4 ‘ As he lay upon tils Death-bed-, ■* Cicero faith. 

He blamed Nature ‘ for giving' Harts and Crows 
fo long Life that, could dpyio good thereby, and to : 
Man who could do moft goof-fb fhort ; whereas '■ 
if Man had been allowed longer time, his life ! 
might have been adorned with the perfeffion of 
Arts and Learning. . Thus lie-complained, that 
as foonas he came within-the view of thefe, he ! 
was taken away. ■ 

His Difeiples came to Him, and asked him if j 
he had any thing to fay to them; NothingfPah ' 
he, but that the life of manlofeth many;pleafurcs : 
only for gloiy. When we begin- to live ft then we -. 
die : nothing is more unprofitable than the deftre 
cfglory. But be happy, and either give over ft tidy, . 
Jor it is very laboriousor go perfeverantly thro ’ ■ 
it, for it is of great glory. • The vanity oflife is- . 
much greater than the benefit thereof. But, ! have 
not. timet n advife you what- to do--, do you confi- ; 
derat left,'tire what is be ft for--you-. In faying ‘ 
which words, he expired.. The whole People 
of Athens followed his body on foot to the 


f E left many Writings, whereof, faith La- 
L ertius, becaufe they are'full-' of-.all kind 
.earning, I thought good to give this Cata- 


Lalcr A-mdytick$' : h. ' 

Of-the Analyft's-SffSyllogifms, 1, 
Epitome of Ailfiyticks 1. ' 

Places of DcdtlSmfff. 

Agonifticks, concerning the Theory of 
Er flick Arghtderits. '' 11 ' 

Of the Sctifcs ' -sJ •' ' ! 

To Anaxagoras ti 
Of Anaxagoras 1. ! - 

. Of: Anaximenes 1. • 

Oj Archela us- i; - 
Of ■'Salt, Nitre, Allow, 1. ! 

Of Combiftiblcs .• or, as the other Edi¬ 
tion, of things that may be petrified , 2, 
Of indivifible lines 1. 

Of Aufctiltalion 2. 

Of Winds 1. 

The differences of Virtue 1. 

Of a Kingdom- 1.' . - 

Of the Difcipline'of 'a King 1. '■ 

Of Lives 3. ’■ 

Of old age 1. 

Of the Aftrology of Democritus 1. 

Of: Sublime. things 1. 

Of Apparitions 1. 

Of '• Humour, Colour , Flefb j. 11 
Of the Defcription of the World r. 

Of Alan 1. 

A Collection of the Dolh-ines ofDioz.t . 
Of Definition- y. 

Erotick i. -i 
Another of Love - 1. 

Of Felicity 1. • 

OJ Species 2. 

Of the Epilepfie f. 

Of Divine Infpiratm iJ 
Of -Empedocles 1, 

Epichircms 18. ’ 1 
tnftances 3. 

Of Voluntary t. 

Epitome of Plato’s Commonwealth 2. 

Of the-diverfity of voice in Creatures of 
the fame ki/rd 1. 

Of Subitaneous Apparitions 1. 

Of Biting and Blows 1. 

Of Animals that are faid to have Wif- 
dbm 7. ‘ 

Of thofe which dwell in dry places 1. 

Of thofe which ■change colour 1. 

O/ thofe which dwell in Caves 1. 

Of Animals 7. 

Of Pleaf are according to Ariftotle t. 

Of Pleaf tire , another 1. 

Tbefes 24. 

Of hot and cold 1: < 

Of dizzinefs anddhnnefs s. 

Offbeat 1. 

Of Affirmation and Negation t. 

Califthenes, 
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Califthenes , or of Grief i. 

Of Labours i. 

Of Motion 3. ' ' 

Of Stones 1- 
Of Pcfilenee. or. 

Of Painting 1. 

Megarick 1.. 

Of Melancholy j. ■ 

Of Metals i.- 
Of Honey x. 

Of the ColleBions of Metrodorus : 
Sublime Difcoitrfe 2. 

Of Drunkennefs 1. 

0/" Laws Al^jufoetically 24. 

To Definitisnst. 

Of Odours 1. 

Of Wine and Oyl. 

Kir ft Proportions, x8. 

Legiflative 3. 

Politick 6. 

Politick according to fevert occations 
Politick Cuftoms 4. 

Of the beft Commonwealth' 1. 
Collett ion of Problems 5. 

' Of Proverbs x. 

Of Congelation .and LiquefaBion 1. 
. Of Lire 2. 

Of Winds 1. 

Of the. Pal/ie 1. 

Of Suffocation 1. 

Of ‘Madnefs 1. 

Of Paffions 1. 

Of Signs 1. 

Sophifms 2. 

Of the'folution of Syllogifms 1. 

Topic ks 2. 

Of Punishment 2. 

Of Hair 1. 

Of Tyranny i. 

Of Water 3, 

Of Sleep and Dream, u --- 

Of Friendship 
OJ Ambition 2, 

Of Nature 3. 

Of Phyfick 17. . * 

Of the Epitome of Pbyjicks 2. 
Phyjicksi. ■ 

To Natural Philosophers 1. 

Of Natural Hiftories 10. 

Of Natural Caufes 1. 

Of Chyles 5. 

Of falfe Pleafure t. _ 

Of the Soul 1. Thefts, 

Of undoubted Faith i. 

Of Simple, dubitatio-ns 1. 
Harmonicks 1. 

Of Virtue i. 

Occafions or contradiBions 1. 

Of Sentence x. 

Of Ridiculous 1. 

Meridians 2. • - 

Divijions " 2. 

Of Differences x. . 

Of Injuries 1. 

Of Calumny 1, 

Of Praife 1. 

Of Experience 1. 

Epijtles 3. 

Of Cafual Animals x. 


Of SeleBioU s. 

Encomiums of the Gods x. 

Of Feftivals ,1. 

Of Profperity i, 

Of Enthymemes x. 

Of Invention 2. . 

Moral Di/pules 1. 

Moral Defcriptions 1. 

Of Tumult x. 

Of Hijioiy t. 

Of the jugdment of Syllogifms 1. 

Of Flattery x. 

Of the Sea t. 

To CafTander, of ■a Kingdom 1. 

Of Comedy 1. 

Of Meteors x. 

Of Speech 1. 

ColleQion of Words x. 

Solutions i. 

Of Muftck 3. 

Of Meteors r. 

Megacles 1. 

Of Laws 1. 

Of things contrary to Law- x. 

A ColleBion of the DoBrines of Xeno- 
crates. J 

Confabulations t. 

Of an Oath 1. 

Rhetorical Precepts x. 

Of Riches 
OfPoefy -x. 

Fr Ero7ick F t ticK Ethick> FiyJk *' 

Proverbs 1. 

ColleBion of Problems 1. 

Off Phyf cal Problems 'll- 
Of Example * i, 

°f. Vropofitian and Narration 1. 

Of PoeJ2e y another^ i. 

Of the wife men x. 

Of Advice x,.. 1 ‘ > 

Of SotecLfins 1. 

Of the Art of Rhetorick x . 

Of Rhetorical Arts, 71 kinds. 

Of Hypocrifie 1. 

Arijlotelick, or Theophrajlick Commen¬ 
taries 6. 

Natural Sentences xS. 

Epitome of Phyficks. x. 

Of Gratitude 1. 

Ethick Characters. 

Of Falfhood and Truth x. 

Of the Hiftory of Divinity 6. 

Of the Gods 3. 

Geometrical Hiftories 4. . 

Epitome of Aiiftotle, concerning Ani¬ 
mals 6. 

Epichirems 2. 

Thefes 3.« 

Of a Kingdom 2. 

Of Caufes 1. 

Of Democritus 1. 

Of Calumny x. 

Of Generation 1. 

Of the Prudence and Manners ’of Ani- 
■ mats x. - . 

Of Motion 2. 

Of Sight ± 

To Definitions 2. 

Of being Given 1. 

Of greater and leffer. x. Qf 


Of Greater and. Lcffer i. 

Of mufick i. ' 

Oj the Divine Beatitude it , 

To thofe of the Academy i.< 

P rotrcptick x. 

Mow a City may be bejl Inhabited i. 
Commentaries i. 

Of the fiery Ebullition in Sicily i. 

Of things granted i. 

Oj the ways of knowing i. 

Of the Dying Argument 3. 
Antc-Topick 1. 

To JEfchtlus 1. 

Aftrotogical Hifiory 6. 

Arithmetical Hifiorics of Increafc r, 
Acicharus 1. 

Of Judicial Orations 1. 

Epifiles concerning Altycreon to Phanias 
and Nicanor. 

Of Piety i, 


Euias 1. 

Of opportunities 1. 

Of Jeafonable difeourfes 1. 

Of the Inf itut ion of Children i; 
Another, different 1. 

Of Infiitution, or of Virtues , or of Tent: 

peranee 1. 

Protreptick .1. 

Of Numbers 1. 

Definitions oj Syllogijlick fpcech 1. 

Of He, men 1. * 

Politick 2. 

Of Nature 2. 

Of Fruits and Atftrijah. All which,faith 
Inertias, amount to 1182 Divifions: 
Thele Books, as'T beopbrafius had or¬ 
dered in his Will, were delivered to 
Neleus. What afterwards became of 
them, hath been related in the Life of 
Arijlol/e. 
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CHAP. I. 

His L IF E. 


M 5. 

S Pint. adv. 

Cic. de Nat. 

i Cic. de Nat. 
dttr. l. Laert. 
k CicA-fi„. s . 


Trato a was Succeffor to Theophraflus- 
■ He was of b Lampfacum , his Father c 

Arcefilaus , or, as feme, d Arcejius, 
mentioned in his Will, e He was a Per - 
fon of great worth, Eminent, laith Laertius, 
in all kinds of Philofopby, but specially, in that 
which is called Phyjick, the weft ancient and, fo 
lid pari , f wherein he introduced many things 
new, g diflenting not only from Plato, but from 
his Mailer Arijlotle. b From his excellency 
herein he was called the Natural Philofopher : 
i He prelcribed all Divine Power to Nature. 
k Ethick he touched but little. I He took up¬ 
on him the government of the School, atcord- 
ing to Apotlodorus in the [third year of tjhe.123 
Olympiad]- and continued therein eighteen 
yegrs. -He inltruded Ptolomy the Son of Pbila- 
delpbits,viiio bellowed eighty Talents iipon.him. 


C H A P. H. 

His TVill and Death. 

His Will, faith Laertius, was to tips Effect. 

T HUS I order, afiainf the time that I Jhall 
die. All thefe' things which are in my ] 
Houfe., .1 bequeath to Lampyrian Arcefilaus. 1 
Out of the.Money which-Ihave at. Athens, let my 
Executors firft defray the Charges of my Fune¬ 
ral, and the Solemn Rites after my Entcnnent,do¬ 
ing nothing fuperfltioujlyfno r Niggardly.- The 


Executors of thefe things I appoint in my Will to 
be thefe-, Olympicus,.. Ariftides, Mnefigenes, 
Hippocrates, Epicrates, Gorgylus, Dio¬ 
des, Lyco , Athanes.. 1 leave the School to 
iLyco, for the ref-are either too old, or otherwife 
employed. All the reft ijhall dp. well if they con- 
\firm this Choice that I hope fit ode. 1 bequeath 
1 likewfe all my Books'unto him, except thofe 
which are written by our own hand, bejides all 
Utenfils, Carpets and Cups for Feajling. Let 
the Executors give 500. Drachmas to Epicrates 
and one of the fervants, which Arceiilaus Jhall 
think goood. Let Lampyrion and Arceiilaus 
difeharge all the debts, which Daippus under¬ 
took for Hirarns. Let nothing be owing either 
to Lampyrion, or to the Heirs oj Lampyrion, 
but let him be dif charged of all,and the Executors 
ibefiow on him 500. Drachmes , and one of the 
Servants, as Arceiilaus Jhall think good y that 
having -. taken much pains with us, he may 
have fujficient for Food, and Payment. I ma- 
| numit Diophantus, and Diodes, and Al?us. I 
give iSitrimias to Arceiilaus . I manumit D10- 
no. When Arcefilaus Jhall come , let Hirarus 
nth Olympicus and Epicrates, and the ref of 
..he Executorscafiup the Accounts of the Char- 
iges of my Funeral and other things -, jwh 'atfoever 
1 is over and above-, let Arceiilaus take it of O- 
lympicus, not ftrejfirig him upon the day of pay¬ 
ment. Let Arcefilaus difeharge the Covenants 
.which Strato made with Olympicus, and. Amini- 
as, which arc in the hands of Philocrates Son of 
Tiianierius. As for my Tomb, let it be ordered 
M m- 
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ds Arcefilaus and Olympicus, and Lyto Jhall\ 
think goei. 

This was his Will, preferved by Arifto the 
Chian. He was of fo thin and low a conffituion, 
that he felt not any pain at his death. 

Of his Name Laertius reckons eight. 

The firft , a Difciple of Ifocrates. 

The fecond , this Philofopher. I 

The third a Phyfician, Difciple of Errfift/a- 

The fourth an Hiftorian, who wrote the 
Wars of Philip and Perfeus with the Romans. 
The fifth is wanting. 

The Jixth, an Epigrammatick Poet. 

The fevent !), an ancient Phyfician. 

The eighth , a Peripatetick, who lived at A- 

lexadria. 


CHAP. Ill; 


-\Uidas faith, he wrote many Books: Laerti- 
3 us gives this Catalogue of them. 


Of a Kingdom 3, 

Of Good 3. 

Of Principles 3. 
Of Lives. 

Of Felicity. 

Of Philofophy. 

Of fortitude. 

Of Vacuum. 

Of Heaven. 


Of Breath. 

Of Humane Nature. 

Of the Generation of Animals . 

Of Mixt ions. 

Of Sleep. 

Of "Dreams. 

Of Sight. 

Of Senfe. 

Of P leaf ure. 

Of Colour. 

Of Difeafes. 

Of Judgments. 

Of Faculties. 

Of Metallick Machines. 

Of Hunger and Offufcation. 

Of Light and Heavie. 

Of Divine Infpiration. 

Of Time. 

Of Aliment and Augmentation. 

■ Of uncertain Animals. 

Of Fabulous Animals. 

Of Cattfes. 

Solutions of Qtteftions. 

Proems of Places. 

Of Accident. 

Of More orLefs. 

Of Unjuft. 

Of Priority and Pofteriority. 

Of Priority of Genus. 

Of Propritim. 

Of Future. 

Confutations of Inventions. 
Commentrries , which are fufpelled. 
Epiftles } beginning thus, Strato to Ar- 
Jinoe , Health. 


L Y G O. 

C H A P. I. 

His LIFE. 


S TRATO , faith Laertius^ was Succeed¬ 
ed by Lyco, Son of Aftyanax of ITroas , 
an Eloquent Perfon, and excellent for 
Education of Children. He heard alfo 
Panthtedus the Dialetfick. 

He faid, that as Horfcs need both Bridle and 
Spur, fo in Children there muft be joyned both 
Modefty and Ambition. . Of his florid expref- 
fion is alledged thisinftance. Of a poor Maid 
he faid, Baguyag Votf'iov vdlflllifll tPl* embay‘tr&lllif 
cd rir annttim tw nniKiat. A Maid is a 
heavie Burden to her Parents when Jhe outruns 
the flowryfeafon of her youth for want ofa dower. 
"Whence Antigonus faid of him. That as the fra- 
grancy and pleafantnefs of an excellent Apple 
will not admit Tranfplantation, fb whatfoever 
he faid was to be heard only from himfelf. For 
this fweetnefs of Difcourfe fome added the let¬ 


ter y 'to his name, calling him tavW, which 
implieth fweetnefs: fb * Plutarch. * 

In Stile he was very different from himfelf. 

Upon thofe who were forry they had not 
learned when time was, and wifned it might be 
recalled, he jelled thus; he faid, that they who 
endeavoured to make.amends by a late penitence 
for their paft negligence, were confcious of the 
impoffibility of their wifhes. And of thofe that 
fought to bring it to pafs, he faid, they had 
loft all Reafon, in applying the nature of a 
ftrait Line to a crooked Ruler, or beholding 
their Face in troubled Water, or a confiifed 
Mirror. 

He laid, that to the wreath of publick Games 
in the Forum many afpired, to the Olympick , 
few or none. 


Di &/* 


He 
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He many times by his Counfel much advanta¬ 
ged the Athenians. 

In his Garments he affected Neatnefs fo much, 
that as Hermippus faith, he wore an upper gar¬ 
ment very precious and fine. 

He was very expert in all Exerciies,a£tive and 
well made for a Wreftler, being thin-ear’d and 
well let, as Antigonus Ciiryftius affirmerh: 
Whence in his own Country he practiicd the 
Elean Games, and played at Ball. 

He was intimate with Eumcnes and Attains 
beyond all men, who fupply’d him with many 
things. Antiochus alfo would have had him liv¬ 
ed with himybut could not get him. 

He was fo great an Enemy to Hieronymus the 
Deripatetick , that upon a Solemn day (of which 
already in the Life of Arcefilaus) he only for¬ 
bore to come to him. 

He compared Orators to Frogs, thele, faith 


| penjes of my'Funeral be difcharged. Let that 
Uoujholdfluff be taken away which I have left 
cut common betwixt them. Let likewife the Phy- 
\Jicians Pafithemis and Midas be Honoured and 
Rewarded for their care of me, and for their 
f o the Son of Call inus I leave a couple 
I % Thericlean Pots ■, and to bis Wife a couple of 
amrmerh : j Croblets , and a fine Carpet, and a Jhaggy Carpet, 
and a Coverlet, and two Couch-Beds , the beft that 
left, that we may not feem unmindful of 
r due refpeU towards us. As for thofe that 
\ ferved me , l order thus -, Demetrius, who hath 
I been long a Free man, 1 forgive the price of his 
Redemption and be flow upon him five Mine, 
and a Cloak and a Coat; and, as having under- 
gone many Labours with me, 'let him be 
decently Jupplied with neceffaries. Crito the 
Chelcidoman I forgive the price of his Redemp¬ 
tion, and be flow further on him four Minx. 


he, croak in the water, thofe by the water of an Micrus alfo I manumit, whom let Lveo brine -ft,' 
hourglafs.^ _ ^ „ \andfix years hence let him inftru3 him. In like 


He was Matter of the School forty years, fuc- 
ceeding Strato in the izyth Olympiad, as he had 
given Order by his Will. 


His Will and Death. 

Laertius produceth a Will of his to this effeff. 

T HUS I difpofeofmyEftate, ifljhalln 
recover of this Sickncfs. All that is ... 
my Houfe I bequeath to the Brethren, Attyanax, 
and Lyco, out of which is to be paid wharfoever\ 
I owe at Athens to any Man, as alfo the Charges' 
of my Funeral and Exequies. What is in the City 
and iEgina, I beflow upon Lyco, bccaufe he is 
of our Name, and hath lived long with us, to our > 
great content, as.one that deferved the place of\ 
a Son. The Peripatum I leave to thofe Friends 
.that will make ufe of it, as Bulo, Callinus, A- 
rifto, Amphio, Lyco, Pytho, Ariftomachus, 
Heraclius, Lycomedes, Lyco, my Kinfman. 
Let them put him in that place who they conceive 
will perfevere in it, and difeharge it beft, which I 
let the reft of my Friends confirm for my fake 
and t he places. My Funeral and the Burning of\ 
my Body be fo ordered by Bulo and Callinus, 
it be not Prodigal nor Niggardly. Out of my E- 
ftate at IEgina, let Lyco after my Death give] 
to the Toung Men as much Oyl as will ferve i 
. their turns, that thereby the Memory of me and] 
E . h jm that Honours me, may be juftly preserved. 

r et Up my ^ S tatue ,and choofe a fit place 

«‘fa. for the fciting up of it, wherein let Diophantus 

WHeraclides, Sdrifif Demetrius ajfili them . 
Out of my Rents in the City, let Lyco pay all] 
that I have named after hi* departure 5 in the f 
next place let Bulo and Callinus, and the Ex- 


. -ftruff him. In like 

I manumit Chares ,whom letLy co alfo bring 
tip j I give him two Minx,and my Books that have ' 
been Published: The reft that have not been Dub- 
lifted, let them be given to Callinus, .and let 
him take diligent care for the publishing of ’em 
To Syrus the Free-man 1 give four Minx, and. 
Menodora, and if he ometh me any thing I for- 
[give it him. To Hilara I give five Minx , a 
Ubaggy Coverlet two Couclnbcds, a Carpet, and 
\ Which Bed hejhali choofe. I manumit like wife 
the Mother of Micrus WNoemones and Dion 
and Theonj and Euphranor, and Hermias • as 
alfo Agatho, after he hath ferved two years 
more-, as ^Ophelio and Poffidonius, the bear¬ 
ers of my Litter, after they have ferved four 
years more , I will that they be fet at Liberty I 
|give moreover, w Demetrius Crito, and Syrus, 
to each a Bed and Coverlet, fuch as Lyco (hall 
think fit. This I bellow in them, fir as much 
as they have expreffed themfelves faithful in the 
\ performance of fuch things as were committed to 
■their Charge. As for my Burial ,: whether Lyco 
will have it here or at home, let it be as he will, 
\for I perfwade my felf he will do what is fit- 
YiVn s n i Ic l I, ai don r h my felfs When 

he fall have fa,tbfuly performed thefe things, 
Jet the bequeftsof my Will remain firm Witneffes 
Callinus, an Hermionean, Arifto the CbianEu- 
phronius a Yceaniean. 3 

Thus, faith Laertius, having wifely managed 
aU thing appertaining to Learning and Humani¬ 
ty, his Prudence and Diligence extended even 
to the making of his Will; fo that in that re- 
fpea,alfo he deferveth ftudioufly to be imirqr^ 
He died 74 years old, of the Gout. 

There were four of his name. ; 

Th e firft, a Pythagorean, mentioned in the 
Life of Ariftotle. 

The fecond, this Peripatetick. 

The third, an Epick Poet. 

The fourth, an Epigrammatick Poet. 
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A RISTO Succeed-d Lyco. lie was of] 
the Uland i Cw, famous for a Law, 
That whofoever exeeded 60 years_ of 
age, fhould be put to Death, that there might 
be no want of Provifion for thole that were 
more Serviceable. In former time, faith Strabo, 
it had four Cities, now there remain but .two, 
julis and.. Gtrthcea, into which the reft were 
transferred.' Paceffa into Cart ban, Carcffus into 
Julia. In Jtills Arifto was born. He was an Au- 
. ditor oILyco, and Succeeded him in the Govern¬ 
ment of th e Peripatetic^ School as Cicero, Plu¬ 
tarch and Clemens Alexandrians affirm. 

He was a great imitator of Bion the Borifte- 
nite. Cicero faith, he was neat and elegant.' He 
wrote a Treatife of Nilr/s, cited by Strabo, and 
Amatory Similies, frequenty cited by Athenians, 
b Atheit. deipn. In the feeond Book of his b Amatory Simi- 
to. lies, he faith, that Polemo the Academic ft advi- 

fed to provide fuch entertainment at Feafts, as 
fhould be pleafant not only at the prelent, but 
alfo dn the morrow. 

cAthen. iteipn. c In the fame Book of his Amatory Similies, 
l " of an Athenian well in years, named Dorns, who 

would be thought handfome, he apply’d the 
words of Ulyffes to Dolo, 


Rich Prefents Jure may lead away. 

And. thy too eajie Soul betray. 

d in the fecond of his Amatory Similies, he A Dcipi, /, |. 
faith, the Ancients firft bound their heads, con¬ 
ceiving it good'againft the pain caufed by the va. 
pours of the Wine,afterwards for more ornament 
they ufed Garlands. 

Laertius upon the teftimony of Panatit/s and 
Sojicrates affirmeth, that all the writings af- 
cribed to. Arifto of Chios the Stoick (except the 
Epiftles) belong to Arifto the Peripatetick ; their 
Titles, thefe, 

Protrepticks z. 

Of 'Zeno's Doffrine : Scoldftick Dialogues 6 « 

Of Wifdom, Dijfertation 7. 

Erotick Dijfertations. 

Commentaries upon vainglory. 

Commentaries 1 5. 

Memorials 3. 

Chrya's ii. 

Againft Orators 

Againft AlexinusV oppojltions. 

To the DialeUicks 3. 

To Cleanthes, Epiftles 4. 


G R I T O L A U S. 


C Ritolatts was, according toPlutarch, of Pha -1 
fells, an eminent Sea-Town of Lycia-, de-. ! 
feribedby * Straboto have three Havens, and 
a Lake belonging to it. He was an Auditor of | 
Arifto, and. Succeeded him in the School, 
Cicero, Plutarch, and Clemens Alexandrinus\ 


He went to Rome on an Embafly from the A- 
\thenians in the 534th year, from the building 
of the City, which falleth upon the 2 d year of 
the 140th Olympiad. 

,b He condemned Rhetorick, as being ufed ra- b\Sott< fea¬ 
ther as an Artifice, than an Art- 


D I O D O R U S 

D iodorus vyas Difciple to Critolaus, and Sue- led Indolertie with Honefty. He is mentioned by 
ceeded him in the School, as ismanifeft \ Cicero-, how long he taught, or who fucceeded 
from Clemens Alexandrims, who adds, that in I himj is unknown. Thus far we have an unin* 
Ms affertion concerning ourxfuef end, he joyn-1 termitted account of the PeripatetickSchool. 


THE 














ANT 1ST HEN E S. 


P A- R T- Vll 


Mother a Thracian, or, as Tint arch, a Phrygian, 
in whole defence, to thole who reproached him 
that lhe was a foreigner, he anfweved, Cibele 
Mother of-the Gods was a Phrygian. He like t 
wile derided the Athenians for boafting of their I 
being Natives, laying, they were nothing more 
Noble than Snails and Locufts. b Neither did] 
Socrates the lels efteem him; but on the contra¬ 
ry, hearing that he had behaved himleli valiant- 1 
ly at the Fight at Tanagra , he laid of.him, 

1 knew two Parents both Athenians could | 
not beget fo excellent a per [on. He fill! '.heard 
Gorging the Orator, whence .his Dialogues are] 
written in a Rhetorical Stile,, confining chiefly in 
• Verity arid.Exhortation. Hernttppus laith, at the 
: ifimian meeting, he ufed to make Orations in 
! praile and dilpraile of the Athenians , Thebans, 

| and Lacedemonians, before all the Affemblyv' But I 
i feeing many of the Citizens come thither, he 
. refrained- ' 

Next he applied himlelf to Socrates , and.pro- 
fited 16 much under him, that he counlelled his 
‘ Scholars to become his fellow Dilciples 'uiider 
that Mailer. He lived in the Pirteum, and went i 
every day 40 Stadia, to hear Socrates. . ' 
an . He affected even whilft . he was. DifcTple 
Socrates, to go in poorbabit, and c once .having 
turned tire torn part of his Garment outermoft, 
Socrates fpying it, laid£ I fee vainglory through] 

a hole-, or, as JElic ■' - - y: - ! 1 

on before us alfo> 

Upon the death of Socrates he was the oc- 
cafion of Bariifhment to ’Anyfits, and of Death to 
Melit its -, iotMchtus meeting with lbme young 
Men of Pont us, invited to Athens by the Fame ot 
Socrates,he brought them to zf»yr«x,telling them 
he was wiler .than Socrates-, whereupon the ftand- 
ers by in Indignation, turn’d ’em both out of the 
City; of which already in the Life of Socrates. 

C H A P. II. 

His lnflitution of a Sell. 

S Ocrates being Dead, of whom he learned 
Tolerance and’ Apathy, he made choice dfl 
Cynofarges, a Gymnaiium at Athens juft without! 
the Gates, as of the fitteft place in which.he | 
might Difcourfe of Philofophy.- b It was fo 
called upon this occafion. Didymus the Atheni¬ 
an Sacrificing in his ownHouie,a white Dog that 
was by, fnatcht the Viftim,- and running away 
with it, laid it down in another place ; Dydi- 
nuts much troubled thereat, confuted the Ora- 
cle, which enjoyned him t.o ere£t a Temple in 
that place where the Dog had laid down the Vic -1 
tim,and to dedicate it unco Hercules, which was' 
called Cynofarges, i «-wis dsywais, The Temple 
of the white Dog. c Hence Antiftbenes and his, 
followers were called Cynicks, and by thole char 
difupproved their lnflitution. Dogs-, Antiftbenes\ 
himfelf being.termed a^xmciW, the fincere Dog. 

Hefirft doubled his old lordid Cloak, and 
wore it alone [without a Coat] as Diocles af¬ 
firmed! ; be carried likewife a Staff and Satchel. 
Neanthes faith he firft ufed a Angle Cloak- So/z- 
crales in the third of his SucceJJions, faith, Diodo-, 
rtts the AJpendian wore along Beard, and carrifd 
a Staff and Wallet. 

d His Affertions are thefe, That Virtue may\ 
. beiicquir’db'y teaching-, and thofe Perfons NobleA 
■who are Virtudiis.' That Virtue was .Self Jitfftciedi] 


Felicity, not needing any thing but a Socratkk 
[Courage. That Virtue confijleth in ACtions , not 
[requiring many Words nor much Learning , and 
\is felffufficient to Wifdom : for all r other things 
have a reference thereto. TQliat Infancy iigoodand 
equal to Labditr, and that a -wife man ought not to 
Govern the Common wealth according to tire Laws 
in Free, but according to Virtue-, That a wife 
i Man,to have Ifj'ue.may make choice of beautiful wo - 
»'en and Love, for a wife man only knoweth -what 
tgbt to be loved. 

-D/»f/«\addeth thefe-. That nothing is new: to 
‘Wife mn -, That a good man dejervelh Love, 
ihat Virtuous Perfons are Friends-, That we 
°I^ n ‘9 & et affijlancc in War, Valiant and Juft ■ 

1 That Finite ,s an Armour that never can be taken 
Uromits-, That it is better with foms few good 
l ? °PP°f e “li the wicked,than with many wick- 
ten to contend with few good. Obferve your 
Enemies, for they firJlfind out your Vaults ; efteem 
a juft man more than a neighbour-. The fame Vir¬ 
tue belonged to man and to woman Tbofetbincs 
are good which are honeji, ill which are dijlmteft ■ 
all thmgs cjteem Jlrange-, Wifdom is the fafeft 
fortification, for it will neither fall away nor 
- in be .betray’d-. In thefe inexpugnable things we 
ight tb build Forts , by Meditation. 
c.Agelljus faith. He efteemed Pleafure the ,- k 
\reat eft 111; whence he ufed to fay, I had rather ' ' 9 ' c,i ' 

"■ Mad, than be addifled to Pie afire. 

f AsTo the Opinion of the Cyntcks in general/. *»■ 
Knot efteetping them, faith Laertius, a meer®-’"'*" 1. 
Form and lnflitution of Life, but a true Sell of 
1 Philofophy) -they were thefe. 

They Took away, with Arifto th eChian, Dia- 
leatck and Pbyfick, and only admitted Ethick ■ 

'whence Whatfome 1 faid of Socrates, Diocles ap¬ 
plied fo Diogenes, affirming he ufed the lame 
Expreflions.) That we ought to enquire, 

• • What Good and III 
Ottrlloufes fill. 

They likewife rejefted the Liberal Sciences- 
.whence Antiftbenes laid, thole who have acqui- 
; red Temperance, ought not to ftudy any Learn¬ 
ing, left by other things they be diverted. Geome¬ 
try likewife, Mufick, and the like, they wholly 
took away.Whence Diogenes, to one that fhew- 
ed him a Watch, It is an excellent Invention 
faith he, agatnfi Supping too late. And to one that 
entertain d him with Mufick, 

Wifdom the greatefi Cities doth Prot ell - 
But Mufick cannot one poor Houfe direti. 

They likewife, as the Stotcks, affirmed to* be 
happy to live according to Virtue,Antiftbenes 
in his Hercules ; for there is a kind of affinity 
betwixt thefe two SeQs, whence the Stoicks af- 
lerted Cynifm to be the neareft way to Virtue 
and fo lived Zeno the Cittiean. 

Their Dietwas flender, their Food only fuch 
I as might, fat jsfie Nature, their Cloaks fordid - 
I they delpiled Riches,Glory, and NobilitySome 
of them fed only on Herbs and cold Water li- 
I ving under fuch Ihelters as they could find, or in 
|Tuhs, as Diogenes did; who affirmed,it waspro- 
per to the Gods'to want nothing, and that thofe 
who Hand m need of feweft things come neareft 
to the Gods. 

L Tb.ey . held.alfo, according to-. Antifthenes m 
m^.He^cules^fha.i .jvirtue may be.(acquired.Ik 
I yhat.it cannot beloft ^ that a wile!-. 

. Man 



Part yi. 


ANTISTHENES. 


Man deferves to be loved, and never finneth, At a Feaft, to one that laid to him. Sing - he 
and is a Friend to fuch as are like him, and truft- reply‘d,Doyou then Pipe. 

eth nothing to Fortune. Diogenes demanding a Coat, hebadhimdou- 

They took away with Arifto the Chian, all ble his Cloak. , 

things between Virtue and Vice. Being demanded what Learning was molt ne- 

„ I T . _ -TT ceflary, that , laith he,. which unlearneth ill. 

j “L He advifed thole who were provoked by. revi- 

U/s Apothegms. lings, to bear it with greater Fortitude, than if 

/'"YF his Apothegms are remembred thefe. He Stones were call at them. 

V/ proved Labour to be good, by the Exam He derided Plato, as being proud; and feeing 
pies of Hercules and Cyrus, one a Grecian , the at a Show a Horle going loftily,turning to Plato, 
other a Barbarian. Metbinks, laid he, you would have ailed the Part 

He firft defined Speech thus. Speech is that of this HorJ'e very well. This he faid, becaufe 
which declareth that which is or was. Plato at the fame time had commended the 

To a young man ok Pont us that came to be his Horle. 

Difciple, and asked him what he mull bring with Anothe time vifiting Plato as he lay lick, and 
him, he anlivered,B/^AL/aei!! xeui'is',^ ^ looking into the Bafin whereinto he had vomit- 

mvtuufi* kcuvZ, a new Book, a new Pen, and a ed , l fee here, faith he, theCholer, but not the 
new Tablet, where the word is is equivo- Pride. 

cal, and fignifieth divided(divided Wit. He adt'ifed the Athenians to love Afles as well 
To one, demanding what kind of Wife he as Horfes, which they conceiving abfurd; and 
Ihould take -, If a fair one , laith he, Jhe will be yet, faith he, you choole thole for Generals, 
common ; if foul, a torment. _ who know nothing, but how to Ilretch out the 

Hearing that Plato fpoke ill of him-, it is King - hand. 

/Ah?, faith he, to do well, and be illfpoken of. To one that faid to him, many praife thee 

Being initiated into the Orpbick Solemnities, Why, laith he, , what ill have I done ? 
the Prieft telling him, that they who were initia- .To one that demanded(as Pbanias faith) what 
ted into thofe Rights, were made partakers of he Ihould do to be a good and an honell man : 
many excellent things in the next World : Why If you learn, laith he, of knowing Ferfons, that 
then, faid he, do you riot die ? the Vices which you have, are to be avoided. 

To one that reproached him that both his Pa- To one that praifed a life full of delicacies ; 
rents were not free ; Neither, faith he, were they Let the Sons of my Enemies, faith he, live deli- 


both Wreftlers, and yet lam a Wreftlcr. 

Being demanded why he had fewDilciplc 


Dciug uemunutu •«. u.,v^u UJ ji«, To ayoung man whodefired his Statue might 
I beat them away, faid he, with a Silver Staff. be made liandfomer than himfelf; tell me,faith 
Being demanded why he rebuk’d his Difciples he, if the Brafs it felf could Ipeak, what you 
fo lharply -, So, laith he, do Phyficians the Sick. think it would boalt of? the other anfwered of 
Seeing* an Adulterer running avyay, unhappy its handlome Figure: Are you afhamed then, re- 
Man, faid he, how much danger might you have ply’d he, to be proud of the fame that an inani- 
efcaped jor one halfpenny. mate creature would be ? 

He faid according to H ccaton. It is better to A young mart of Pontus promifed to fupply 
fall among Crows than Flatterers -, for thofe only him, affoon as his Ship came home laden with 
devour the dead, thefe the living. ' Salt-Filh -, hereupon he took him to aMeal-wo- 

Being demanded what was molt happy for man,and filling his Satchel, departed; (he calling 
Man, he anfwered, To die inProfpcrity. to him for Money, This young man, laith he, 

To a Friend, complaining he had loft .his will pay you as Joon as his Ship comes home. 

Notes; Tou Jbould have writ them in your mind , When at any time lie law a Woman richly 

faith he, and not in your Book. dreffed, he went to her Houfe, and bad her 

As Ruji confumeth Iron,fo Envy, laith he, con- Husband bring out his Horfe and Arms, that if 
fumeth the Envious Alan. he were lo provided, he might allow her thole 

Thofe who would never die, laith he, mtijl live freedoms, being better able to juftifiethe injuries 
Pioufiy and ffuftly. it occalioned ; otherwile, that he Ihould take off 

He laid. Cities were then perifhing, when they■ her rich habit. 
could not diftinguifh the good from the bad. He laid. Neither a Feaft is pleafant without Stab, i 

i. Being commended by fome wicked men; I am Company, nor Riches without Vertue. 

troubled, faith he, to think what ill 1 have done. He laid, Thofe Pleafures which come not in at stob. s 

He faid. The cohabitation of concording Bre- the■ door, rnuft not go out by the door, but by Inci- 
thren is firmer than any Wall. fion or Purging with Hellebore, or by * Starving, * scr. 

He faid. We ought to carry fuch provifion along fo to punijh thofe Surfeits which we have incurred 
with us, as if we jlionld happen to be Shipwreck'd, for a Jhort pleafure. 

we might fwhn away with. He laid, Whofoever feareth others, is a Slave, 

.To thole who reproached him for converling though he know it not himfelf. 
with wicked Perfons, So do Phyficians with the He laid. No Covetous Man can be a good Man, scr. 5 
Sick, faith he, yet are not fick themfelves. ■ or a King, or a F'ree-man. 

, He faid. It is abfurd to feparate Corn from the Being demanded what a Feaft is, he anfwer’d, Ser . g 

Weeds, and in War to rejea the unferviceable The occafion of Surfeits, 

P erf on ; yet in a Gemmon-wealth, not to extirpate He laid. We ought to aim at fuch pleafures as Ser. 11 

the Wicked. follow labour, not at thofe which go before labour. 

Being demanded what he had gain’d by Philo- He laid Common Executioners are better than ser. 1. 
■lolophy, he anfwered. That I can converfe with Tyrants -, thofe put only guilty Men to Death,Ty- 
my felf rants the innocent. He 
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He laid, We ought to wijh our Enemies all goody 
things but fortitude, for that they poffefis would 
fall into the hands of the Viltor , not the owner. 

Hun that contraditteth, he faid, we mufl not a- 
gain contradiSjnit inftrutl-, for a mad man is not 
cured by another"s, growing mad alfo. 
ic. He laid,A man Jhould always have in readinefs 
bis Wits or a Rope. 

\c. Seeing the Thebans much exalted with their 
fuccefs at the LuUrian Fight •• he faid,Th.y> were 
like Boys that 'Triumph when they have beaten 
their Majlcrs. 

er. To fome that commended a Piper; B/tf,faith 
he, he is an ill man •, for elfe he would never have \ 
been fo good it Riper. 

CHAP. TV. 

His Writings. 

O F his Books, daith Laertius, there are ten 
Tomes. 

The fir ft containing thele. 

Of Speech, or of Characters. 

Ajax, of the Speech of Ajax. 

Ulyfles, or 0/Ulyfles. 

An Apology for Oreftes. 

Of Lawyers. 

iiographe, or Delias, o;-liberates. 

Agaiiifl liberates’t ’At**svesv. 

The fecond Tome. 

Of the Nature of Animals 
Of Procreation of Children, or of Mar¬ 
riage, Erotick. 

Of Sophifts, Phyfiognoniick. 

Of Juftice and fortitude, Protreptick 

Of Theognis, 

The third Tome. 

Of Good. 

Of fortitude. 

. Of Law, or of Polity, 

Of -Law, or of Fair and Juft. 

Of Freedom and Servitude. 

Of Faith. 

Of a Guardian, or of Trufiing. 

A ViSory, Oeconomicks. 

The fourth Tome. 

Cyrus. 

Hercules the greater, or of Strength. 

The fifth Tome. 

Cyrus, or of a Kingdom. 

Afpafia. 

The fixth Tome. 

Truth. . 

Of Dijfertation, Anti-Logick. 

Sathon, of Contradidon 3. 

Of DialeCiick. 

The feventh Tome. 

Of Difcipline, or of Names 5. 

Of Dying. 

Of Life and Death. 

Gf things after Death. 

Of the ufe of Names, or Erijiick. 

Of Interrogation and Anfwer. 

Of Opinion and Science 4. 

Of Nature 2. 

Interrogation concerning Nature 2. 
Opinions, or theEriftick. ■ 

Problems concerning Learning. 

The eighth Tofiae. 

Of Mufick. 

Of Interpreters. 

Of Homer. 


aJ£s e °r Impiety : 


Of the Spie. 

Of Pleafure. 

' The ninth Tome. 

Of the Odyffcis. 

Of Minerva’f wand, or ofTelemachus, 
Helena and Penelope. 

Of Proteus. 

The Cyclops, or of Ulyfles. 

Of the ufe of Wine, or of Drunkcnnefs , 
or of the Cyclops. 

Of Circe. 

O/Amphiaratis. 

Of Ulyfles \and Penelope. 

Of the Dog. 

The tenth Tome. 

Hercules,or Midas. 

Hercules,or of Prudence, or of Strength. 

The Altftcr, or Lover. 

The Alajier, or Spies. 

Menexenus, or of Ruling. 

Alcibiades. 

Archelaus, or of a Kingdom. 

Thele, laith Laertius, were his Writings, the 
great ^number whereof Timon .derides, calling 
| him an ingenious Trifler. 

There is alfoamong the Secret ickE piffles one 
under his name to this effect 

Antifthenes to Ariftippus, 
h „ the-part of aPhilofopher to live with 
i Tyrants, and to waft time at Sicilian Feafts, 
but rather to be content with a little in his own 
Count iy, but you efteem it the great eft excellence 
of a virtuous Perfon, tobe able to acquire much 
U ealth,and to have powerful Eriends. Riches are 
not goods neither if they were in tbemfielvcs good, 
are they fitch, being thus obtained •, nor can a mid- 
t itude of unlearned perfons cfpecially Tyrants be 
true Friends. IVberej fore I would counfcl you to 
leave Syracule and Sicily ; but if, as fome report, 
you are in love with Pleafure, and aim at finch 
things, as befieem not wife perfons, go to Anticyra 
and cure your felf by drinking Hellebore , for that 
is much better for you thanthe Wine o/Dionyfius- 
this cattfeth Madnefs, that aljwageth it. So that as 
health and dif:retion differ from fteknefis and folly, 
\fo much Jhall you be better than you are in thefie 
I things which you now enjoy , Farewel. 

The afwerto thisEpiftle, fee in the life of A- 
■tftippus. 

CHART. 

His Death. 


H E died, faith Laertius,oF ficknefs. As he lay 
on his death bed, Diogenes came to him 
and asked him if he wanted a Friend. Another 
time he came to him with a Dagger -,Antifthencs 
1 crying out,who will free me from this pain > He 
Ihewed him the Dagger, faying, Tbisjhall. An- 
tijtnenes reply d,I fay from my pain not from 
my life.- for he bore his Sicknefs fomewhat im¬ 
patiently through love of life. 

| . Theopomptts commends him above all the Dif- 
iciples of Socrates, as being of fuch acute -and < 
fweetdifcourfe, that he could lead any man to 
what he would. ' • 

There were three more of, this name, one a 
Heraclitean Philofopher, the fecond of Ephefus, . 
the third of Rhodes , an Hi£torian*\ . ‘ 



DIOGENES. 


His Country, Parents, Time, Battijbment. 

mwmmmm 

pgs^ggfeiig 

W.r»h,his F a,^^^ 

Significa- 
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Signification, implying to alter the courfe of 
Life, and to coin falfe Money. The Oracle af 
fented .• Diogenes not underftanding it in the 
Civil Sente, betook himfelf to Coining, and be¬ 
ing taken in the A cl, was Banilhed, or, as others 
fay, fled for Tear. Some affirm, he adulterated 
the Money l)e received from his Father, for 
which the Father was caft into Prifon, and 
there died the Son fled, and coming to Delphi, 
enquired of the Oracle by what means he fhould 
become Eminent, whereupon he received thatj 
Anfwer. i . 

When he left his Country, one of his Ser- 
vants followed him, named Manes, who not 
' enduring his Converfation, ran away from him; 
lome periwaded Diogenes to enquire after him; 
who anfwered,Were it not a (hame,fince Manes 
doth not need Diogenes, that Diogenes fhould 
need Manes ? The Fellow wandring up and 
down, came at lalt to Delphi, where he was 
torn in pieces by Dogs. 


Another time he begg’d of a Statue, where- c Inert. 
of being demanded the Reafon, That 1 may the 
better, laith 'he, bear aRcfitfal. - 

He requeffed fomething of a covetous Per- 
fon, who delaying to give ; Man ,faith he, I ask 
I yen in T§t>tptu) not 'ns -rctabj}. Food, not a Grave. 

He requefted fomething of a perfon very ob¬ 
durate, who anlwered,yes, if you can perfwade 
. me to it; Nay ,replied he. If I were able to per-’ 
\fwadeyou to any thing,it Jhouldhave been to have 
y hanged your felf. 

Of a Prodigal he begged a Mina ; the other 
asked why lie begged a Mina of him, and of 
others but an Obolus : Becaufe , faith he, I hope 
to receive of others again ; but whether I Jit all 
ever have any more of you, the Gods know. 

Being reproached that Plato begged riot, blit¬ 
he begged : Tes, faith he, he beggeth too fat 


CHAP. II. 

How he lived at Athens,--'' 


d Having received fome little Money from d aim 
Dionyjtus the Cariftan, he faid, . 4- 


C Oming to Athens, faith Laertius^ he ap; 
plied himfelf to Antijlbenes, following 
i-.- the Cynical Philofophy inftituted by him. a Ari- 
tifibencs having invited many to-hear him, and 
but few coming, at laft in anger would not fuf- 
fer any to come to him, and therefore bpd Dio¬ 
genes be ftpxvzaXIb.Diogencs continuing-to cornel 
frequently, he chid and threatned him, and at 
laft ftruck him with his Staff.- Diogenes would 
not go back, but perfifting ftill in his defire of 
hearing him, faid, Strike if you will, here' ifyt/y] 
Head, you cannot find a Staff hard enough to 
drive me from you, until you have In fir tilled me. 
Antifthcnes overcome with his Perfeverance, ad¬ 
mitted him, and made him his intimate Friend. 
From that time forward he heard him. 

Some affirm, faith Laertius, he firll wore a 
double Cloak, upon which he ufed to lie [at 
Night -. "| He like wife carried a Wallet,wherein 
was his "Meat. He madeufeof all places for all 
things, Dining, Sleeping, and difeourfing in any 
Place,inlomuch that pointing to Jupiter "s walk, 
and the Pompteumywo publick places at Athens, 
he faid. The Athenians built them for his duel¬ 
ling. Falling once Sick, he walked with a Staff, 
which afterwards he continually ufed, as like- 
wife a Wallet, not in the City , but when he 
Travelled. He wrote to one to build him a lit¬ 
tle Houfe, which the other not doing fo foon as 
he required, he madeufe of a Tub in the Metro- 
■um tolive in, as he declareth in his Epifl/es. In 
Summer he ufed to roul in the burning Sand ; 
in Winter to embrace Statues covered with 
Snow, accuftoming himfelf continually to Suf¬ 
ferance. b A Lacedemonian feeing him in this 
Polture in-the depth of Winter, asked him i 
he were npt a cold Diogenes faid, he was not 
What you do then, replied the other,is no great 
matter.: . > ■ 

At firft he ufed to beg, of which there 
many Inftances : He one time begg’d of a Man 
thus,' Ifiyou have given to others, give alfo 
me. If to - : 


?, begin with m 


Clofe in your Ear, 
Left others hear. 


The Gods afford thee thy Dejire, 
A Man and Houfe - 


Alluding to his Effeminacy. 

e For this Reafon he faid, the Imprecations e Lllert 
of Tragedians concurred in him, for he was 
without any City, without a Houfe, depriv’d of 
his Country, a Beggar, a-Vagabond, having his 
livelihood only from day to day. And yet, adds 
\f JElian, he was more pleafea with this Con- f v,n. Hf. 
dition, than Alexander with, the Command of 3- =?• 
the whole World, when having conquered the 
Indians, he returned to Babylon. 

^ Seeing a Moule,as Theophrafius faith, run¬ 
ning up and down, he thence took occafion of sjdtrt. 
Comfort, confidering it a Creature that looked 
not for Lodging, and was not difpleafed with 
Darknefs, nor nice as to.Diet. 

He walked in the Snow bare-foot, and tried 
to eat raw Flefh, but could not. 

• He faid, he imitated Singing-Mafters,. who 
raife their Voice too high, thereby to. teach 
others the juft Tone. 

The Athenians loved him much; for a 
Youth having bored Holesin his Tub, they j?u- 
nifhed him, and gave Diogenes a new one. . 

' He ufed to perform the Offices of Ceres and 
Venus in publick, arguing thus: If it be not ab- 
\furdtodine,it is not abfurd to dine even in the 
| Market-place ; but it is not abfurd to dine, there¬ 
fore it is not abfurd to dine even in the-Market¬ 
place. 

h x“s*sy a « in the publick Forum -, I would, h 
faith he, I could as eafily fatisfie my Hunger, explained t) 
i As he dined in the Forum , fome that were Plutarch, it 
prelent called him Dog; Nay, faith he, you are’ft- Stl,c - 
Dogs that fiandabout me when I am at Dinner. 1 Laa ' 
Being reproached for feeding in the open Fo¬ 
rum; In the Forum, faith he, 1 grew Hungry. 

Being reproach’d that hedrank in a Vi£luaLing- 
houfe;A»o' in a Barber sjbop, faith hsfam Jhaved. 

He lived without any Servant. Being de¬ 
manded by one whether he would have a Maid- 
Servant, ora Man, he laid, neither ; Who then, 
anfwered the other, fhall carry you out to your 
Grave 
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How he lived at Corinth. 
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es replied, he that minding Alexander. Alexander therefore went 
and found him out, fitting in the Sun; he role a 

__ little to look upon the great Crowd of People 

~—” ~ that came along with Alexander; who fainting 

II. him ; asked Diogenes what he wonld defire of 

/-. • r t him, he anfwered, that you mould Rand afide a Hi - 

" 1 ‘ tie from betwixt me and the Sun. Mereat Alexan- 

Voyage to JEgina, dcr was fo furprifed, and I'o much admired his 


a TN his old age he took a Voyage to LEgina, dcr was fo furprifed, and I'o much admired his 
jL but was by the wav taken by fome Pi- high Mind, that his Attendants in returning 
rates, the name of whofe Captain was Seirpa- laughing thereat; but I, (aid he. were I not Alex 
his. They carried him to Ore/, and there ex- under , would chooie to be Diogenes. 
poled him to Sale; they asked him what he 

could do; he anfwered, he cou/d command Men -,- 5 

and to the Cryer, he laid. If any Man wants a r M A P TV 

Maftcr , let him buy me. Offering to fit down, 

they would not luffer him, (it being the Culiom Uh Pbilofoply. 

offuch as were to be fold for Slaves, to leap 

up and down) ’’Tis no matter for //.v/,laith he, d 71 N D concerning Opinions, he laid, there tl 
1‘tfbes arc fold which way fever they He =, adding, j s a twofold Exercitation , one Spiriual , ' 

he wondred that Men, being to buy a Pot or the other Corporeal-, if in the fill! of thele we 
Veffel, examine it curioully on the inlide; but employ our lelves conllantly,frequent phantafies 
if a Man, they are iatisfied With liis look, and will occur, which laciliatc the performance of 
outfide. Pointing to a Corinthian richly attir'd Vertue; the one cannot be without the other, a 
that puffed by,named Xcniadcs,ScH we, laith lie, g 00 d habit and flrength being neccffary both in 
to that Man, for he wants a Mailer. To Xenia- re [pett of the Soul and the Body. 
dcs as foonas he had bought him, lie laid. Be That Virtue is ealily acquired by exercitation. 
Jure you da as I command you, he aniwered in the h e argued, in as much as in the Mechanick Arts 
common Proverbial Vcrle. - and orhers,that Artifts by praffice quickly arrive 

at an extraordinary readinels therein, and Wrell- 
Tbe Springs of Rivers upwards run. lers and Muficians excel one another according 

to the continual pains they take therein one 
D/V’gtvzf.r reply’d, if being fick you had bought more than another; and if they fhould have ta- 
aEhyfician, would, you obey his advice, or ken the lame pains about their Souls, it would 
would you fay as before, T be Springs of Rivers n0 t have been unprofitably and imperi'eQly cm- 
upwards run. ployed. 

His Friends, according to Clcomcncs , offered He laid,'.Nothing in Lifccan be rightly done 
to redeem him;l>ut he told them they were fools, without exercitation; and that exercitation could 
for Lyons were not Slaves to their Keepers, but mailer any thing; for whereas- men Ihould 
the Keepers to the Lyons, for the. property chule Natural Labours, whereby they might live 
of Servitude is to fear, and Men tear Beafts. happily ; they on the contrary make choice of 
l\Xcniades having bought him, carried him the unprofitable, and through their, own Folly 
to Corinth, e asked him what he would do; he ate in continual milery. , For even the contempt 
aniwered, he knew how to command free per- of Plealure, if we accultom our lelves thereto. 
Ions. Xcniades wondring at his anlwcr, fet him will he molt plealant; and as they, who inure 
a t Liberty, and delivered his Sons to his Charge, themlelves to a voluptuous life cannot be taken 
laying ,talcc then my Children, and command them. off it without much trouble and grief; fo they 
d l ie put the Government of his Family alfo in'- who exercife themlelves in a contrary. planner, 
to his hands, which lie acquitted himfelf of ex* with as great cafe contemn even the. plealures 
cellently well in every thing,in lb much that Xc- themfelves. 

niades laid, be had brought a good Genius into his He aicribed not fo much to Law as to Nature; 
HouJ'e. he affirmed that he followed the lame co'urle of 

He did not fuffer the young men that were un- Life with Hercules , preferring nothing before 
der his charge, to exercife themfelves as Wrelt Liberty. , 

lers, but only rill they were warm, and for their He afferted that all things belong-spthe Wile; 
health fake. He taught them many layings of arguing thus; All things belong to-aha Gads,.the 
Poets by heart, and fome of his own; and that Gods are Friends to IVje Pet Jans a!J things ore 
they might more eafily remember the full fum common amongft Friends ; therefore all thingsfc- 
of Learning, he made a brief ColleHion thereof long the Wife. 

He taught them at home to Minifter, ufingthin As concerning Law', he held that without it 
Diet, and drinking Water, to go negligently in a Commonwealth could not be ordered; for. 
Habit, /haven, without Coats, without Shooes, faith he. Without a City there cannot.be anypro- 
and filent, looking upon themfelves as they went, fit of Civil, things ; a City is a Civil tiling ; of Law 
He brought them up likewife to Hunting. On without a City'there is no profit, therefore Law 
the other fide, they' took great care of Diogenes, is Civil. 

' and recommended him to their Parents. He derided Nobility, Glory, and the like, lay- 

'■ ' f When' Alexander was upon expedition a- ing, they were the Ornaments or Veils of Wick- 
gainft the P'erjians, many Philolbphers came to edneis, and that only a right Commonwealth 
l'alute him; the fame duty he expected from .Dio- ought to be honoured, .- 

genes, who was at that time at the Craneum, a . He held that there ought to be a Community 
Gymhajit/m in Corinth, where he lived idly, not of Women, conceiving Marriage to be nothing. 
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and that every Man and Woman might enjoy 
one another as they plealed themfelves, and 
confequently that all Children (hould be ml 
common. , -. 

He held that it was not unlawful to take any j 
thing outof a Temple, or to feed upon living 
Creatures neither was it impious to eat Man s 
Flefh, as appeared by the Pra&ice of other Na¬ 
tions adding that all things are in all and by 
all: In Bread there is Flelh, in Flefh Bread 
the remainders of Flefh and Bread being infinu- 
atedby occultpaffages intoother Bodies,ande- 
vaporating in like manner.ThisL<7«-rto cites out 
of a Tragedy of his named Thyeftes, if faith he, 
that Tragedy belong to him, and not rather to 
Phil feus or Pafipbon. 

Mitfick, Geometry, Autonomy, and the like; 
he rejefted. as unprofitable and unneceffary. 


CHAP. 

Hit Apothegmi 


V. 


a TTE was very acute, faith Laertius in deri- 
JOL ding others. He laid Euclid ’’s School 1 
■ was not but not a School, but Anger, 
for the DialeCticks affected Litigious dilpute. 
He laid Plato's School was not J'tdle'Pn, but *«7*- 
ieiSii, not an Exercitation, but Confumption. 

He laid, when, he look’d upon Pilots, Pbyji- 
clans and Pbi/ofopbers, Man was the wifeft of 
all Creatures •, but when he looked upon Inter¬ 
preters of Dreams, Prophets, orPerfons puffed 
up with Wealth or honours,nothing is more fool- 
ifh than Man. 

He faid, that he often found it convenient 
in Life to have ready an Anlwer, or a Rope. 

At a great Feaft, leeing Plato eat Olives; 
Why, faithhe, you being a Wife Man, and go¬ 
ing to Sicily for fuchEntertainments,did you not 
enjoy them ? He anfwer’d,by the Gods,Diogenes, 

I fed upon Olives there likewife as well as up¬ 
on other xhings.Diogenes replied,why then heed¬ 
ed you to have gone to Syracitfe, were there no 
Olives at that time in Attica ,? This Phavorinus 
afcribes to Ariftippus, adding, that as he was 
eating Figs, he met him, and faid, Tafte ; the 
other taking and eating -, I bade you, faith he, 
tafte, and not devour. 

In the Prefence of fome Friends of Plato, fent 
to him by Dionyjitis, Diogenes trod under foot 
Plato s Robe, faying I tread under foot Plato’s 
Pride : But Diogenes, anfwered P too j how proud 
are you your felf,when you think you contemn 
Pride ? Sot ion relates this as laid to the Cynick 1 
by Plato. 

u Diogenes fent to Plato for Wine and Figs, 
he fent him a large Veffel of Wine and Figs-J 
whereupon Diogenes, As you, faith he, being 
demanded how much two and two are, anlwer ] 
Twenty, fo you neither grant what I requeft, 

’ nor anlwer what I demand -, thus cenfuring 
his lerbofity. 

Being demanded in what part of Greece he 
hadleengood Men •• Men, faithhe, no where, 
but good Boys at Lacedatmon. . 

Making a ferious Difcourfe, and perceiving 
that no Man came to hear him, he began to Sing, 
whereat a great many gathered togetherywhom 


I he reproached for coming to trifles, being lo 
backward to lerious Things. 

He faid. Men contefted in undermining or 
kicking, but none about Goodnefs. 

He wondred at Grammarians, who enquiring 
after the misfortunes of TJlyJjes, forgot their own; 
and at Mujicians, who whilft they Tune their 
Inftruments, havedifcordant Affections in their 
Souls; and at the Mathematicians, that gazing 
upon the Sun and Moon, negleHing what was 
juft at their Feet; and at c Or a tors,who ftudied c ' 
tofpeak juft things,and neglected to a£t them; 
and laftly, at covetous Perfons, for dilpraifing 
Money, which they loved above all things. 

He reprehended thole, who though they com¬ 
mended Juft Men for thinking themfelves to be 
above Money , ret efteem’d the Rich happy. 

.He was angry at thole, who when they lacri- 
ficed to the Gods for their health , Feafted at 
the lame time contrary to their health. 

. He wondred at Servants, who feeing their 
Mailers eat exceffively, did not take away their 
Meat. 

He praifed thole, who being about to Marry, 
would not Marry ; who being about to go to 
[Sea, would not go to Sea; who being about to 
undertake lome publick Office, would not un¬ 
dertake it; arid who being about to bring up 
Children, forbore to bring them up ; and who 
would compOle themfelves to live with great 
Men, yet never went to them. 

He laid, when we ftretch out our hand to our 
Friend, we (hould never clutch our Fill. 

One -bringing him into a new lioufe, and for¬ 
bidding him to fpic,he fpit in his Face, faying,he 
could not find a worle place. Some aferibe this 
to Ariftippus. 

Crying out upon a time. Men come hither, 


a great many flocked about hitin, whom he fell 
upon with his Stick, and beat them, faying, 
I called Men , not Varlets. This Hecaton in his 
Chris relates. 

Alexander laid, If he had not been born A- 
lexander, he would have defired to have been 
born Diogenes. 

He laid. They were not maimed who were 
Dumb and Blind, but they who had not a Wal¬ 
let. 

Going once half (haven to a Feaft of young 
Men, as Met rodes relates, they beat him, where¬ 
upon he took their Names, and fetting them 
down in a Parchment-Roll, he wore it at his 


He laid, he was the Dog of the praifed, but 
none of the Prafcrs durftgo a hunting with him. 

1 To one laying, At the Pythian Games I over¬ 
came Men ; No, faith he, I the Men , you the 
Slaves. 

To thole who laid to him, You are now old, 
[take your Eale ; What, faith he, if I were to run 
a Race, ;Jbottld Igive over when I were almoft at 
the end, or rather conteft with greater Courage ? 

Finding Demofthenes the Orator at Dinner in 
a common Vi£tualling-houle,who alham’d would 
have ftolen away ; Nay,'faithhe,.you aie now 
the more Popular. JEltan relates it thus, Dto- 
\genes being at Dinner a comrnori Viclualling- 
houle, andleeing Demofthenes pals ’ by, invited 
him in, Demofthenes refilling ; Do you think ir, 
faith 
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faith Diogenes,- a clifparagement to dine here, 
when your Mahers dine here every day? 
Meaning the common People, ro whom Orators 
are but Servants. 

To fome Strangers who were defirous to lee 
Dcmofthenes, pointing to him with Iris middle 
Finger =, this, faith he, is he that leads the A- 
thenians. 

In reproof to one who had thrown away his 
Bread, and was alhamed to take it up again, he 
tied a firing about the neck ofa Bottle, and drag¬ 
ged it after him through the Ccramick. 

He faid mod Men were mad Prater digit urn. 
all but the Finger; if any man fhould walk 
pointing with his middle Finger, he will be 
thought mad $ if his Fore-finger, not lo. . 

He faid the molt precious things were lold 
cheapefl, and fo on the contrary ; for a Statue 
will colt 3000 pieces of Silver, a peck ofj 
Wheat, two pieces of Brals. 

To one who came to him to ftudy Philofophy, 
he gave a Fifli, and bid him follow him ; the 
other afhamed,threw it away, and departed: Not| 
long after, meeting the fame Perlon , he laugh¬ 
ing, laid, T be Vriendjhip betwixt you- and me 
■was broke off by a Fijh. Diodes relates it thus; 
One faying to him, Command me,Diogenes -,.he 
gave him a Penniwcrth of Cheele to bring af¬ 
ter him, the other ielufing to carry it. Our 
Friendfhip, faith he, a penny-worth of Cheele 
liath diffolved. 

Seeing a Boy drink Water in the hollow of 
his h'and,he took his little cup out of his Wallet 
and threw it away, laying , The boy out¬ 
went him inFrugauty. He threw away his Difli 
alio, feeing a Boy that had broken his, iupping 
uphisBroth in the lame manner. 

Seeing aWoman proftrateher felfunhanclfom- 
ly in Prayer, and defirous to reprove her fuper- 
frition, as Zoilus the Pcrgtean reports, came to 
her,-and laid, Are-you not alhamed. Woman, 
that God who Hards behind yoix, ( for all things 
are full Of him) fhould lee.you'in this unde- 
cent pollute ? , . 

'He'laid,, fuch as beat others, ought to be' 
confecrated to J£fulapius,the God oSGbirurgery, 
Fie laid, Again fit Fortune we inuji oppofc Cou¬ 
rage-, again ft nature.Lazo -, againfipaffton, Reafon 
In the Crane urn, Alexander Handing by him,; 
as the Sun Ihone, laid to him. Ask of me what 
thop wilt ; he anlvvered, Do not jiand between 
me and the Sun. 

One reading sj 3 Jong tedious, Pilcourfe, and: 
coming at laft neat a Blank Leaf at the end of 
the Book, Be of good Courage Friend, faith he,' 
1 fee Land. . • ; f .. ' 

To one proving by the horned Syljogilmthat 
he had Horns, he leeling on his Forehead,B«r J, 
faith he, feel none. In like manner another main¬ 
taining there was no fuch thing ; as..motion, he 
role up - and walked. To one dilputing concern- 
ing-Meteors, How long is it, laithhe, ftnee you 
came from Heaven.? . . \ ■ 

wicked Man having written over the door 
of his Houle,Let no ill thing enter here : Which 
way then, faith he, tnuft the Maflerfome in? 

He anointed his Feet with fweet Unguents,lay¬ 
ing, the Icent went from the crown of his- head: 
into the Air, but from his Feet to his Noftrils. 
To fome Athenians, that perlwaded him to 


be initiated into feme ReLigious Mylleries, 
alledging that fuch as were initiated had the 
chiefeft places hi the other World : It is 
ridiculous,.if AgcfilausaxA Epaminon- 
das livethert - a^engft. Bogs, and the common 
People that are initiated, live irrthe Blelfed I- 
Hands. Or as Plutarch, healing thefe Verles of 
Socrates : 

- Tin-ice happ 


trice happy they 
Who do thefe Alyflcrics furvey : 

They only after Death are B/cff, 

All mifcriespurfue the refl. 

What, laith h e,Jhall Patcecion the Thief be in 
bettor condition (becaufe he was initiated) than 
Epaminondas ? 

Mice coming to him as he was at dinner =, 
Sagfaith he,Diogenes afo maintained) Para/ites. 

d Diogenes being prelent at a dilcourfe of 
P/«/o’s,would not mind it -, whereat Plato angry, itf. 
laid, Thou Dog,why mindft thou nor ? Dingo - W/f. 
ncs unmoved, anfwered. Jet I never return to 
the place where I was fold, as Dogs do, alluding to 
Plato's Voyage to Sicily. 

Returning from-a Bath , one asked him, if 
there were many Men there ? He laid. No -. The 
other asking him, if there were much company =, 
he laid, there was. 

Plato defining Man a two-jooted Animal with¬ 
out Wings , and, this definition being approved 
Diogenes took a Cock, and plucking off all its 
■Feathers,turned it into Plato’s School,fay ing,This 
'--■Plato’s Man -, whereupon to the definition 
as added. Having broad Nails, 

■To one demanding at what time he fhould 
Dine, If thou art Rich, faith he, when thou 
wilt -, if Poor , when thou canfl. 

At Mcgard, feeing their Sheep with thick 
Fleeces, and their Children almolt naked -, It is 
better, laith he, to be the She op of a Megaraan, 
than his Son. 

, who hitting him with the end of a 
long Pole, bade him take heed, Why , laith he, 
do you mean to hit me again > 

, He laid. The Orators Were the Servants of the 
Aiultitude ; Crowns , the Boils of Glory. 

He lighted a Candle at Noon, laying, I look 
for a-Man. 

He flood in the Rain without any fheltei ;fome 
that were prefent pitying him, Plato, who was 
, there likewile, laid. If you willJhew yourfelves 
pitiful to hint, go away, refk&Lng upon his Vain¬ 
glory, 

,. ; Ohe giving him-a box on the Ear, 0 Hcrqules , 
'■laith he, / knew/wt that I Jhould have ivalked 
with a Helmet. 

, --.Medias giving- him many Blows with his Fill', 
lay ing,There are 3000 Drachms[alluding to the 
fines impoied upon fuch Outrages] ready count¬ 
ed for you upon the Table: The next day he got 
a Ctefius , and beat him with it, laying, There are 
three Thoufand Drachms ready counted for you. 

;,-■ Lyciat an Apothecary asked him, if he 
thought there were many Gods : How laith he, 
can 1 think otberwife, when I take you 10 be 
their Enemy ?\-Others alcribe this to J hcodonts. 

. S.eeing orie that.had befprinkled himfc-lt with 
Water; 0 unhappy Man, faith he, doji thou not 
know, that the Errors of Life are no more to be 
waft’d away by Water fban Errors in Grammar> 

He 
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He'rebuked thole who complained of Fortune,; 
faying. They did not requcft what was good, hut 
that which hewed good to them. 

Of thofe who are terrified with Dreams, hi 
laid, Tots never are concerned-far the things you 
do waking,-*-it what you fancy in your fleep you 
make your gre.itffi bufmefs. 

/ st vht. f At the Oi .unpick Games the Cryer pro- 
dc ckritfiMc. claiming, Dioxippus hath overcome Men; he 
S/eves, faith he, but I mean. 

Alexander fending an Epiftlc to Anti pater at 
Athens, by one whole name vias-stthlias, Dioge¬ 
nes being preient faid, Athlias from Ath/ias, by 
Ath/ias to Ath/ias, alluding to the name, which 
implieth Alifery. 

P'crdiccas threatning him with death unlefs he' 
would come unto him ; that is no great matter, 
faith he, for a Cantharides or Spider way do as 
much-, you Jhould rather have threarned, that you 
would have lived well without me. 

He often laid, the Gods had given to Men an 
ealie Lite, but that it was hidden from thole 
who uled choice diet, unguents, and the like 5 
whence to one vvhofe iervant put on his Cloaths, 
you will not be truly happy, faith he, until be-ivipe 
your nofe alj'o, that is, -when you have lojl the ufc 
of your hands. 

Seeing fome that had the charge of the things 
belonging to the Temple, leading a Man to. Pri- 
fon,who had ltoln a Cup out ot the Treafury,;/;c 
great Thieves, faith he, lead Prifoners the teffer. 

To a young man that throwing Scones at a 
Gibbet, Well done , faith he, you will be Jure to 
bit the mark. • 1 

To fome young men that conii'ng about him, 
faid, take heed you do not bite us -.fear not boys, 

■ faid he, Diogenes eats not Beets [for fo heh&rm- 
ed effeminate perfons.] 

To one Fealfing, cloathed in-a Lion’s skin, do 
not, faith he, defile Virtues Livery. 

To one extolling the happinels of Ca/lijlbetie's, 
in that living with Alexander he had plenty of 
all things; nay, faith he, he is not happy, for he 
dines and Jups when Alexander p/eafes. 

When he wanted Money, he faid, he went to' - 
re demand, not borrow of liis friends. 

Seeing a young man going along with fome 
great perfons to a Featt, he took him from' them, 
and carried him to his own friends,bidding them 
to look to him better. 

To one neatly dreffed, who had asked him 
fome quell ion, I cannot anfwcr you , faid he, un- 
lefis 1 knew whether you were a Alan or a Woman, 
i Vit.Athcv.s. .. g Of a young Man playing at Cat tabus in a 
Bath, By how much the better , faith lie, fo much 
the worje. ■" ‘ ■" 

At a Feaft one threw a Bone to him as to a 
Dog, which he like a Dog took up, and lifting 
his Leg, .wa'eveunv 

- Oracors,and all liich as fought glory by fpeak- 
ing, he called Tf/swPfaVow, thrice men, inftead 
of Tf/ltt8x!«r, thrice wretched. • ; 

He called an unlearned Rich-mail aSbeepjwitb 
a Golden fleece. ' ' ' ‘ i 

Seeing written upon the Gates'of a ProdigaBs 
Houle, to be Sold; l knew, firith he, being fd 
overcharged with Wine, it would Vomit up the 

To a young man profeffing'himfelf much dif- 
pleafed at the many perfons-that-courted -him. 


- Let him fee, faith he, that you arc difpleafed, 
by cafting eff your effeminacy. 

Of a fbulBath,- where , faith he, findl they be 
wajhed that wajh here l . 

A big fellow that plaid on the Harp,tho’ by 
all others dilcommended for playing ill, heprai- 
fed-, being asked why, becaufc, faith he, being 
an able fellow, he cboofeth rather to play on the 
Harp than to Steal. 

A certain Harper who plaid fo ill, that the 
Company always went away and left him, he 
faluted thus, good morrow Cock ; the other ask¬ 
ing why, becattfe, faith he, your Mufick maketh 
every one rife. 

Seeing a young man doing fomething, which 
tho’-’twere ordinary,he conceiv’d to be unfeemly, 
he filled his bofbm with Beans, and in that man¬ 
ner walked through the People, to whom gazing 
upon him, 1 wonder , faith he,you look at me,and 
not at him. ’ 

Hcgcfias defiring to lend him feme of his 
Writings, Ton are a fool, faith he, Hegefias, who 
eat bigs not paint edjtut real-, yet negletl true cx- 
crcitation, and feek after the written. 

Seeing one that had won the Vi£lory at the 
Olympick Exercifes, feeding Sheep ; you have 
made haft, faith- he, good man, from the Olympick 
Exercifes to the Aiemtcan, the word alluding to 
feeding of Sheep; 

Being demanded how it cometh to pafs that 
Wreftlers are for the moll part ftupid fellows, 
he anlwered, becattfe they are made chiefly of the 
skins of Oxen and Swine. 

To a Tyrant,- demanding of him what Brafs 
'was belt, he anfwer’d, that whereof the Statues 
of Harmodius and Ariftogiton were made. This 
others aferibe to Plato. 

Being asked how Dionyfltes ufeth his Friends, 
as veffels, faith he, emptyingthe full, and throw¬ 
ing away the empty, 

A young man newly Married, having written 
upon his Ho.ufe, the Son of Jupiter, Hercules, 
Callinicus dwelletb here, let nothing ill enter 
he added, AJfiftancc after a defeat, implying it 
was top late,-he being already Married. 

He faid Covecoufnels is the Metropolis of all 
Evil. 

Seeing one that had wafted all his means, 
bating Olives, If you hadufed to dine fo, faid he, 
you would not have flipp’d- fo. 

Fie faid. Good men are the Images of the Gods, 

Love is the bufmefs of idle perfons. 

Beingasked what is the lAoftmiferable thing 
in Life, lie faid, an old man bntfant. 

h Being demanded,the bitings of what Beafls 
were molt dangerous; ofWildBeafts, faith he,* Ef Sl! ■■ 
a DetraSor ; of Tame, a flatterer. ** 

Beholding a Picture of two Centaurs very ill 
painted,' he faid. Which of thefe is Chiron ? the 
Jeft confifteth in the Greek word, which fignifi- 
eth morfe, and wasalfo the name of a Centaur, 

Tutor to Achilles. • - 

He faid, the Difcourfe of flatterers is a'Rope 
of Honey.He called the Belly the Cbarybdis of Life. 

Hearing that Didymo, an Adulterer was ta¬ 
ken-, he defenses, faith he, to be' put out of his 
name (meaning -Emafculated.) 

- i Being asked why Gold looks pale; becattfe, 

-faith he, many lie in wait' for it. > st,i - 


Seeing 
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Seeing a Woman carried in a Litter ; that is I 
not ,faith he, a fit Cage for fucb a Benjl. I 

Seeing a Servant that had run away from his 
Matter, fitting upon the brink of a Weli -.Young \ 
Man , faith he, take heed you do not failin', al¬ 
luding to the punifhment of Fugitive Servants. 

Seeing one that ufed to fteal Garments in the 
Bath; hefaid, iir anopt*<fltov ii W in*liov. Do 
you come for Unguents , or for another Garment ? 

Seeing fome Women hanged upon an Olive- 
tree ; I would, faith he, all Trees bore the fame 
fruit. 

Seeing a Thief that ufed to rob Tombs, he 
(poke to him in that Verfe of Homer, 

- What now of Men the be ft. 

Com’ft thou to plunder the Deccas’t ? 

Seeing a handfome youth all alone afleep, 
he awaked him, laying in the words of Homer, 
Atvake. ■ 


belly was full a Maftiff ; one of thofe which marry 
commend, but dare not take abroad with them a. 
Hunting. 

Being demanded whether Wife Men might 
eat Dainties; All things faith he,<« well cts others. 

o Being demanded why Men gave to B eggars, l> SNt. 
and not to Philolophers; B ccaufe, faith he, they 17- 
are afraid they tnay be Lame or Blind, but are not 
afraid they may be Philofophcrs. 

To one that reproached him as having coun¬ 
terfeited Money; Indeed, laith he, there was 
a time, when I was fucb a one as you are ; but 
the time will never come that you will be as I 
am:. 

Coming to Mindus, and feeing the Gates very 
large, the City fmall, Mindinians, laith hsjhut 
your Gates, left your City runout at them. 

Seeing a Thief that was taken ftealing Purple, 
he applied that Verfe of Homer to him, 

The Purple death, and potent Pale have/'eld'd. 



r 
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To one that Feafted fumptuoufly,he faid that 
Verfe of Homer. 

Son thou haft but a little time to live. 

Plato difeourfing concerning Ideas, and nam¬ 
ing Tf*7re£&7n7«, and x-vaOShila, as if he fhould 
fay, T ableiiy and Cuppeity, he laid, Ifee Plato, 
the Table and the Cup, but not the Tableity and 
Cuppeity. Plato anfwered, it is true indeed, you 
have Eyes by which theTable and Cup are feen; 
but not an Intellect, by vyliich Tableity and Cup- 
peity are feen. 

Being demanded what he thought Socrates-fis 
anfwered, mad. Being demanded at what time a 
Man ttiould marry-, a young Man, laith he, not 
yet ; an old Man not at all. 

• To one that asked, what he fhould give him 
to let him ftrike him, he anfwered,. a Helmet. 

. To a young Man dreffing himfelf neatly, if\ 
this, faith he, be for the fake of Men , you are 
unhappy, if for Women, you are unjttft. 

Seeing a young Man blufil; Take Courage, 
laith he, that is the Colour of Vertue. 

Hearing two Men plead againft one another,! 
he condemned both, laying. One had flolen, the 
other had not loft. 

Being demanded what Wine he thought moft 
pleafant, heanfwer’d, That which is drunk at 
anothers Coft. 

To one that faid, many deride thee; he an¬ 
fwered, but I am not derided : As conceiving; 

. faith Plutarch, m thofe only to be derided,, who 
are troubled at fuch things. 

To one who faid. Life is .an ill thing : Life, 

■ faith he, is not an ill thing; but an ill Life is an 
ill thing. , 

3 9- n As he was Dining upon Olives, they cauf- 
• ed a Tart to be fet before him, which he threw 
away, faying, ‘ 

Stranger , when Kings- approach, withdraw. 

The words of Lai ns’s Officers to Oedipus. 

Being asked what kind of Doghe was,.hean- 
fwered, When he was hungry,a Spaniel; when his 


To Craterus ,who invited him to come to him, 
he returned Anfwer, I had rather lick Salt at A= 
thens, than enjoy the greateft Delicacies with 
Craterus. 

Meeting Anaximenes the Orator,who was very 
Fat; Give us, laith he, fome of your Plejh, it 
will cafe you, and help us. 

ThePame Anaximenes being in the midft of 
a Difcourfe, Diogenes (hewing a piece of Salt- 
filh, diverted the Attention of his Auditors -, 
whereat Anaximenes growing angry, See, fairh 
he,ahard Pennyworth of Saltfijh hath broke off 
Anaximenes’s Difcourfc. 

Some aferibe this to him. Plato feeing him 
walh Herbs,came and whifpered thus to him;If 
you had followed Dionyfius, you would noc 
have needed to walh Herbs ; to whom he re¬ 
turned this Anlwer in his Ear, If you had wajfr -' 
ed herbs, you needed not to have followed Diony ~ 
fius. 

To one that laid to him, many laugh at,you ; 
And AJJesperhaps at them, laith he, but they care 
not for AJfes, nor I for them. 

Seeing a young Man fludy.ing Philofophy: 
Well done, laith he, you will teach thofe 
who love your outward Beauty, to admire your 
Soul. 

To one that admired the multitude of votive 
Offerings in Samothracia, given by fuch as had 
elcaped Shipwrack: There would have been far 
more, laith he, if thofe who perifbed had prefent- 
ed theirs. Others aferibe this to Diagoras the 
Melian. 

To a young man going to a Featt, he faid. 
You will come back G?ww/(alluding to the word 
which implyeth worfc) the young man came to 
him the next da.y, laying, I went and returned 
not Cltiron : No, laith he, not Chiron but Eu- 
rition. 

Returning from Lacedtemon to Athens, to one 
that asked him from whence he came, and whi¬ 
ther he went: Prom Men, laith- he, to Women. 

Returning from- the Olympick Games, to one 
that asked if there were much People there; 
Much People, laith he, but few Men. 

’ He compared Prodigals to Fig-trees growing 
on a Precipice, whole Fruit Men tafte not, but 
Crows and Vultures devour. 

Phrym 
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He rebuked thole who complained of Fortune, 
faying. They did not requeft what was good, hut 
that which feemed good to 'them. 

Of thole who are terrified with Dreams, he 
laid. You never are concerned for the things you 
do znaking ’ it what you fancy in your Peep you 
make your gt\ ueft lutfinefs. 

f At the Ol .unpick Games the Oyer pro¬ 
claiming, Dioxlppns hath overcome Men-, he 
Slaves, laith he, hut I mean. 

Alexander fending an Epiftlc to Antipatrr at 
Athens, by one whole name was -i th/ias, Dioge¬ 
nes being preient laid, Ath/ias from Ath/ias, by 
A th/ias to Ath/ias, alluding to the name, which 
iinplieth yUifrry. 

l’rrdiecas threatning him with death unlefs he 
would come unto him ; that is n» great matter, 
faith he, for a Cantharides or Spider may do ca 
much ; von J/mtld rather have threatned, that you 


Let him fee, liiith he, that you arc dfplcafcd, 
by caftirig off your effeminacy. 

Of a fbul Bath,- where , laith he, Jhall they be 
wafljed that wajb here ? . 

A big fellow that plaid on the Harp,tho’ by- 
all others difeommended lor playing ill, heprai- 
led; being asked why, becaufe , faith he, being 
an able fellow, he choofeth rather to play on the 
Harp than to Steal. 

A certain Harper who plaid fo ill, that the 
Company always went away and left him, he 
laluted thus, good morrow Cock ; the other ask¬ 
ing why, becaufe , faith he, your Aluflck maketh 
every one rife. 

Seeing a young man doing lomething, which 
tho’-’tvvere ordinary,he conceiv’d to be unfeemly, 
he filled his bofom with Beans, and in that man¬ 
ner walked through the People, to whom gazing 
upon him, i wonder , laith he ,you look at me, and 


would have lived well without me. 

He often laid, the Gods had given to Men ail 
t-alie Lite, but that it was hidden from thole 
who uled choice diet, unguents, and the like; 
whence to one whofe lervant put on hisCloaths, 
you will not be truly happy , laith he,«w// he mipe 
your nofe alfo, that is, when you have hji the ufc 
of your hands. 

Seeing fome that had the charge of the things 
belonging to the Temple, leading a Man to Pri- 
fon,who had lloln a Cup out ot the Treafury ,(/-’£ 
great Thieves , laith he, lead Prifoners the tfjjer. 

To a young man that throwing Stones at a 
Gibbet, Well donei laith he, you will be Jure to 
hit the mark. 

To fome young men that coming about him, 
laid, take heed you do not bite us : fear not boys, 

• laid he, Diogenes eats not Beets [for fo he-term- 
ed efteminate perfons.] 

To one Feafting, cloathed in-a Lion’s skin, do 
not , faith he, defile Virtues Livery. 

To one extolling the happinefs of Ca/lijlbcties, 
in that living with Alexander -he had plenty of 
all things; nay, liiiih he, be is not happy, for he 
dines and fnpswhen Alexander jdeaj'cs. 

When he wanted Money, he laid, he went to' 
re demand, not borrow of his friends. 

Seeing a young man going along with Ibme 
great potions to a Fealt, he took him from them, 
and carried him to his own friends,bidding them 
to look to him better. 

To one neatly dreffed, who had asked him 
fome queilion, 1 cannot anfwcr you , faid he, tin- 
left I knew whether you were a A'lan or a Woman. 

g Of a young Man playing at Cattabus in a 
Bath, By how much the better , laith he, fo much 

At a Fealt one threw a Bone to him as to a 
Dog, which he like a Dog took up, and lifting 
his Leg, asr^eivetaai dulois. 

Orators,and ail liich as fought glory by fpeak- 
ing, he called Tfitrav^atrovs, thrice men, inftead 
of rfiadrm, t hrice wretched. ' 

He called an unlearned Rich-man a Sheep With 
a Golden fleece. - : ‘ ; 

Seeing written upon the Gates of a Prodigalls 
Houle, to be Sold; 1 knew, liiith he, being fd 
overcharged with Wine , it would Vomit tip the 
Owner. . '■ ■. 

To a young man profeffing -himlelf much dif- 
plealed at the many perfons-that-courted him. 


not at him. 

Urge pas deliring to lend him Ibme of his 
Writings, Ton are a fool, faith he, Hegelias, who 
eat f/gs not painted,but real ; yet negleit true cx- 
crcitalion, and J'eck after the written. 

Seeing one that had won the Victory at the 
Olympick Exerciles, leeding Sheep ; you have 
made haft, faith- he, good man, from the Olympick 
Exercifes to the Hemxan, the word alluding to 
feeding of Sheep. 

Being demanded how it cometh to pafs that 
Wrettlers are Kir the moll part ftupid fellows, 
heani'wered, becaufe they arc made chiefly of the 
skins oj Oxen and Swine. 

To a Tyrant, demanding of him what Brals 
was belt, he anfwer’d, that whereof the Statues 
of Harmodius and Ariftogiton were made. This 
others aferibe to P/ato. 

Being asked how Dionyflus ufeth his Friends, 
as vefjels, laith he, emptying the full, and throw¬ 
ing away the empty , 

A young man newly Married, having written 
upon his Houle, the Son of Jupiter, Hercules, 
Callinicus dwe/leth here, let nothing ill enter ; 
he added, AJJiftance after a defeat, implying it 
was too late,.he being already Married. 

He faid Covetoufnels is the Metropolis of all. 
Evil. 

Seeing one that had wafted all bis means, 
eating Olives, If you had tifed to dine fo, faid he, 
you would not have flipp'd fo. 

He laid. Good men are the Images of the Gods, 
Love is the bufinefs of idle perfons. 

Being asked what is the nlol-t miferable thing 
in Life, he faid, an old man rnWant. 

h Being demanded,the bitings of what Beads 
were molt dangerous-, ofWildBeafts, faith he, 
a DctraSor ; of Tame, a flatterer. 

Beholding-a Piffture of two Centaurs very ill 
painted,' he faid. Which of thej'e is Chiron ? the 
Jeft confifteth in the Greek word, which fignifi- 
eth worfe, and was alio the name of a Centaur, 
Tutor to Achilles. • 

He faid, the Difcourfe of flatterers is a'Rope 
cf Honey.He called the Be/ly the Charybdis of Lift:. 

Hearing that Didymo, an Adulterer was ta¬ 
ken ; he deferves, laith he, to be put out of his 
name (meaning Emaiculated.) 

• i Being asked why Gold looks pale ; becaufe, 
-laith he, many lie in wait for it. 

Seeing 
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Seeing a Woman carried in a Litter ; that is 
not, faith he, a fit Cage for fuch a Beaft. 

Seeing a Servant that had run away from his 
Matter, fitting upon the brink of a Well: Toung 
Man , faith he, take heed you do not failin’, al¬ 
luding to the punifhment of Fugitive Servants. 

Seeing one that ufed to fleal Garments in the 
Bath; hefaid, sir axoiqi£lioir a wanno iftdjior. Do 
you come for Unguents , or for another Garment? 

Seeing fome Women hanged upon an Olive- 
tree ; l would, faith he, all Trees bore the fame 
fruit. 

Seeing a Thief that ufed to rob Tombs, he 
fpoke to him in that Verfe of Homer, 

- What now of Men the befi. 

Com ft thou to plunder the Dcccas't ? 

Seeing a handfotne youth all alone afleep, 
he awaked him, faying in the words of llomer. 
Awake. 


belly was full a Majliff ; one of thofe which many 
commend., but dare not take abroad with them a 
Hunting. 

Being demanded whether Wife Men might 
eat Dainties; All things faith he,tfj well cts others. 

o Being demanded why Men gave to B :ggars, b nteb. 5V.-. 
and not to Philofophers 1 B ccaufe, faith he. they H 
are ajratd they may be Lame or Blind , but are not 
afraid they may be Philofophers. 

To one that reproached him as having coun¬ 
terfeited Money; Indeed, thith he, there was 
a time when l was finh a one as you are ; but 
the time will never come that you toil/ be as l 

Coming to Mindus , and feeing the Gates very 
large, the City fmall, Mindinians, faith h e,Jbut 
your Gates, leftyour City runout at them. 

Seeing a Thief that was taken Healing Purple, 
he applied that Verfe of Homer to him, 

The Purple death, and potent Fate have ftid'd. 
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To one that Feafted fumptuoufly,hefaid that 
Verfe of Homer. 

Son thou haji but a little time to live. 

Plato difeourfing concerning Ideas , and nam¬ 
ing and waflSMa, as if he fhould 

fay, Tableity and Cuppeily, he laid, I fee Plato, 
the Table and the Cup , but not the Tableity and 
Cuppeity. Plato anfwered, it is true indeed, you 
have Eyes by which theTable and Cup are feen ; 
but not an IntelleSf, by vyhich Tableity and Cup¬ 
peity are feen. 

Being demanded what he thought Socrates-, he 
anfwered, mad. Being demanded at what time a 
Man fhould marry ; a young Man, faith he, not 
yet ; an old Man not at all. 

To one that asked, what he fhould give him 
to let him ftrike him, he anfwered, a Helmet. 

To a young Man dreffing himfelf neatly, if\ 
this, faith he, be for the fake of Men, you are 
unhappy, tj for Women, you are tin juft. 

Seeing a young Man blufil ; Take Courage , 
faith he, that is the Colour of Venice. 

Heating two Men plead againft one another, 
he condemned both, faying. One had Rolen, the 
other had not loft. 

Being demanded what Wine he thought moft 
pleafant, heanfwer’d, That which is drunk at 
anothers Coft. 

To one that laid, many deride thee ; he an¬ 
fwered, but I am not derided: As conceiving, 
faith Plutarch, m thofe only to be derided, who 
are troubled at fuch things. 

To one who faid. Life is an ill thing : Life, 
faith he, is not an ill thing, but an ill Life is an 
ill thing. 

9 ■ n As he was Dining upon Olives, they cauf- 
ed a Tart to be fet before him, which he threw 
away, faying, ' 

Stranger, when Kings approach, withdraw. 

The words of Labis' s Officers to Oedipus. 

Being asked what kind of Dog he was, he an¬ 
fwered, When he was hungry,a Spaniel-, when bis 


To Crater us,who invited him to come to him, 
he returned Anfwer, I had rather lick Salt at A= 
thens, than enjoy the great eft Delicacies with 
Craterus. 

Meeting Anaximenes the Orator,wlio was very 
Fat; Give us, faith he, fome of your Flejlt, it 
will cafe you, and help us. 

Tht fame Anaximenes being in the midft of 
a Difcourfe, Diogenes fhewing a piece of Salt- 
nfh, diverted the Attention of his Auditors; 
whereat Anaximenes growing angry, See, faith 
he, a hard Pennyworth of Saltfijh hath broke off 
Anaximenes’s Difcourfe. 

Some aferibe this to him. Plato feeing him 
wafh Herbs,came and whifpered thus to him-jf 
you had followed Dionyfius , you would noc 
have needed to wafh Herbs ; to whom he re¬ 
turned this Anfwer in his Ear, If you had wajh- ' 
cd herbs, you needed not to have followed Diony~ 
fius. 

To one that laid to him, many laugh at.you ; 
And Affesperhaps at them, faith he, but they care 
not for AJJ'es, nor I for them. 

Seeing a young Man ftudying Philofophy: 
Well done, faith he, you will teach thofe 
who love your outward Beauty, to admire your 
Soul. 

To one that admired the multitude of votive 
Offerings in Samothracia, given by fuch as had 
efcaped Shipwrack: There would have been far 
more, faith he, if thofe who perifhed had prejent- 
ed theirs. Others aferibe this to Diagoras die 
Melian. 

To a young man going to a Feaft, he faid. 
You willcome back Ciww;(alluding to the word, 
which implyeth wo/fe) the young man came to 
him the next day, faying, I went and returned 
not Chiron : No, faith he, not Chiron but Eu- 
rition. 

Returning from Lacedaemon to Athens, to one 
that asked him from whence he came, and whi¬ 
ther he went: From Men , faith- he, to Women. 

Returning from the Olympick Games, to one 
that asked if there were much People there; 
Much People, faith he, but few Men. 

He compared Prodigals to Fig-trees growing 
on a Precipice, whole Fruit Men tatte not, but 
Crows and Vultures devour. 

Phrym 
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. Phryne the Curtezitn having fet up a golden 
• Statue of Venus at Delphi , he wrote on it ; 
from the Intemperance of the Grecians. . 

Alexander coming to him, and faying, I am 
Alexander the great King : And I, faitli he, dm 
^ Diogenes the Dog. ' ■ 

Being asked why he was called Dog: if aim 
onthofe that give, faith he, l burl: at thoje that 
will not give, and l bite the wicked'. - 

As he was gathering Figs, the Keeper of the 
Orchard fpying him, told him, it is not long 
lince a Man was Bang'd upon that Tree: And 
for that Reajon, faith he, I will cleanfe it. _ 

£ ■<£/• l2 - 58 . p Oblerving Dioxtppus the Olympick Victor, 
to call many Glances upon the Curtezan : See , 
faith he , a common I Voman leads the 
Ram by the Neek. 

To two infamous Perfons dealing away irom 
him : Fear not, faith he, Dogs eat not Thifllcs. 

To one that asked him concerning a Youth 
taken in Adultery, whence he was ; he an- 
fwered, of Tegea Tegea (a City of Arcadia) 
whereto he alluded, is a publick Brothel. 

Seeing one, that in former times had been an 
ill Wreitler, profels Medicine •, What is the mat¬ 
ter, faith he, have you a defign to caft thofe down 
that have thrown you ? ■ 

Seeing the Son of a common Woman throw 
Stones amongft a croud. Take heed, faith he, 
you do not hit your Father. 

To a Youth Ihewing him a Sword, given him 
by one that loved him, he laid,» v*nuvx. a ‘ , &- 
il S-l xa-Gii dtrx&: 

To fome that extolled one who had bellow’d 
fomething on him: But you do not praife me, 
faith he, who defervedto receive it. 

To one that redemanded an old Cloak of him. 
If you give it me, faith he, 1 muft keep it ; if] 
you lent it me, I muft make ttfe of it. 

To a fuppofititious Perfen that faid to him. 
You have Gold in your Cloak, Tes, faith he, 
q Thejefi and for that Reafon I lay it q under me when I 
cmfiSetb In the go to Sleep. 

Aliujion be- Being demanded what he had gained by Phi- 
*tm Greek lofophy, If nothing efe, faith he, at leaf this. 
Words ^ to be prepared for all Fortunes. 

-fercfo Mtsdios Being demanded of what Country he was, 

<pr \im6iGM- he anlwered, A Citizen of the World. 
lAvof. To one that Sacrificed, praying he might 

have a Child, You Pray for a Child, faith he, 
but never trouble your Jelf what kind of Child 
it tnay prove. 

At an Ordinary-, being demanded Money, he 
, anfwered the Mailer in that Verfe of Homer, 
Ask others, but from HeQor hold thy Hand. 
rEtStob.Ser. r He faid, The Miftreffes of Kings were 
Queens, for the Kings did whatfoever. they 
would have therm 

The Athenians having decreed to flile Alex¬ 
ander, Bacchus -, And make me, faith he, Serapis. 

To one reproaching him for living in filthy 
places, The Sun, faith he, vifits Kennels, yet is 
not defiled. 

Being at Supper in the Temple, they brought 
him courfe Bread, he threw it away, faying, 
'Nothing but what is pure muft come within a Tem¬ 
ple. 

' To one that faid^ Why do you^wlio^know 
nothing 
I Jhottlc. - 

were a Profeffion thereof.. 


To one that recommended his Son to him, 
faying, he was very Ingenious, and exceeding 
well Educated; He anfwered, Why then doth he 
need me ? 

Thole who fpeak good things, but do them 
not,, differ nothing from a Lute, for that nei¬ 
ther hears, nor hath Senfe. 

He went to the Theatre; as all the people 
were going out, being asked why he did fo, This 
faith he, is that I ftudy all my Life time. 

"eeing ah Effeminate young Man, Are you 
ajhamed., faith he, to ufe yourfelf worfe than 
Nature hath done ? She hath made you a Alan, 
but you will force yourfelf to be a-Woman. 

, y Seeing anlgnorantMan tuning a Lute, Aref stai.s-r. 
lyou not ajhamed, faith he, to try to snake a Dute I0 + 

1 found harinonioujly, and yet fieffer your Life to 
1 ' fo full of Difcord ? 

To one that faid he ,wsfs unfit for Philofophy, 

Why do you live, faith he, if you care not for li¬ 
fting Honeftly ? 

To one-who defpifed his own Father, Arc you 

>t ajhamed, faith he, to defpife him who is the 

ufe you are fo proud ? 

Hearing a handfome Youth fpeak foolilhly. 

Arc you not ajhamed, faith he, to -draw a Lea¬ 
den Dagger out of an Ivory Sheath ? 

Being reproached for accepting a Cloak from 
Antipater, he anfwered in thofe words of Ho- 

The Gifts of Gods muft not be thrown away. 

One that hit him with a pole, and then bid 
him take heed, he llruck with his Staff, and 
laid, and take you heed. 

h To one that feed to a Curtefan, What mean 
it Wretch, faitli he, to fue for that which is 
\mttcb better tomifs ? 

To one that fraelled fweet of Unguents , 1 Take 
heed, faith he, this Perfume make not your Life 

He faid. Slaves ferve their Mafters, butimc-*. 
ked Men their Pajfions. 

Being demanded why Slaves are called 
hsiS-gJ.-jf* Footmen, becaufe laith he, They-have 
Feet like Menfutfitch Minds as you that ask the 
Qtteftion. 

Seeing an unskilful Archer going to flioot, 
he fat down at the Mark, Left faith he, he Jhould 
hit me. 

He faid. Lovers are unhappy in pleafere. 

Being demanded whether Death be ill. How, 
faith he, can that be ill, whereof when it cometh 
we have no Senfe ? 

Alexander coming to him, and faying. Do 
you not fear me ? What faith he, are you Good 
or III? Fie anfwered Good: Mjo, replies Dio- 
\genes, fears that which is Good'* 

He laid. Learning is a Regulation to young 
Men, a Comfort to Old Men, Wealth to Poor 
Men, and an Ornament to Rich Men. 

^ To Didymo an Adulterer curing a Maids Eye, 
lake heed, faith h efeftin curing the Eye you hurt 
not the ball, [the wordxsjii fignifying both Eye¬ 
ball and Virginity.] 

•Toone that faid hisFriends lay in wait for 
him. What then is to be done, faith he, if Friends 
and Enemies muft be ufed alike ? 

Being demanded what is bell amongft Men-,he • 


ling profefsPhilofephy ? He anlwered,' Thd I anfwered. Freedom of Speech, 
uldbitt pretend to ftudy Philofophy,yet that | Coming into a School, and feeing there many 
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Statues of the Mufes, but few Auditors, By the I 
help of the Gods,AiaJler, l'aitb he, you have many' 
Auditors. 

. r To one that asked him liow he might order 
Iiimtelf belt, By reprehending ,. faith he, ibnj'c 
things in your felf which you blame in others. 

He gave good Counfcl to a perfon very difTo 
lute; being demanded what he was doing, he] 
anfwered, IVafhing an /Ethiopian. 

He went backwards into the School of the 
Stoicks, whereat fome laughing. Are yottafham'd, 
faith he. to do that in the whole courfe of your life , 
for which you deride mein zeal king ? 

l ie laid. Men provide for their living , but not 
fur their well living. 

4. He faicl, it was afbame to tee Wreftlers and 
Singing-Mailers obterve temperate'Diet, and 
moderate their Plealures, one for Exercite, the 
other for his Voice, and yet no man would do 
fo much for Venue’s fake. 

He Paid, Pride, like a Shepherd, driveth men 
whither it plealeth. 

Seeing the high Walls of Alegara , he laid,Lv?- 
happy People, mind nor the height tj your Walls , 
but the height of their Courages, who are to J]and\ 
on the Walls, 1 

He compared Covetous Men to fuch as hav 
the Droplie, thole are full of Money, yet defire 
more; thefe have Water, yet thirfl after more : 
Paflions grow more intenfc by enjoyment of what 
they defire. 

Seeing a man make Love to an old Rich W 
dows: This Low,faith he, is not blind but tooth- 
■ lefs. ' 

Being demanded what Bealls were the tvorft:' 
In thcField, faith he. Bears and Lions ; in the 
City, Ufurers and Sicophants. 

He compared Flattery to an empty Tomb, on j 
which Friend/hip was interibed. 

Blaming Antiflhcncs for being too remifs in | 
difeourfe, in regard that when he fpolte loudefl, 
he could hardly he heard, and calling himfelf 
the Trumpet of Reproof: Antijfbcnes reply'd, 
he was like a Lw, that makes no great node, yet 
flings fharply. 

He faid, Reproof is the good of others. 

A certain Athenian asking him why he lived 
not with the Lacedemonians, whom hepraifed lb 
much: PhyficiansfKvh hey ho' they Jhtdy Health, 
convcrfe wib the Sick. 

He faid, other Dogs bark at their Enemies,I my 
Friends, that I may preferve them. 

He asked Plato if he were writing Laws: Pla¬ 
to affirm’d he was.Did you not writcia Common¬ 
wealth before, faith Diogenes ? I did, anlwers 
Plato. And had not that Commonwealth Laws, 
faid he? the other anfwering it had; To what 
end reply’d Diogenes, do you write new Laws ? 

He faid. To give Phyftck to a dead Body, or 
advife an old Man, is the fame thing ? 

To a bald Man that reviled him,/ will not re¬ 
turn your Reproaches, faith he, yet camiot com¬ 
mend your Hair, for leaving fo bad a Head. 

To an Informer that fell out with him; I am 
laith. he, of the enmity betwixt us, for you 
hurl not your Foes, but your Friends . 

To one that reviled him; No man, laith he 
will believe you when you /peak ill of me, no more 
than they would me, if I Jhouldfpeak well of you. 

Alexander tent him a Diih full of Bones with 
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this Me3age,it was meat for Dogs; he anfwered 
Tea, but not fer a King to fend. 

1 !c faid. It was the lame fault to give to them 
that deferred nothing, as not to give to them 
that do. 

He laid, Hr Houfee where there is plenty of*,. 

rat, are full of Alice, fo the Bodies of fuch .is “ ‘ 

t much, arc fill of DijcqJcs. 

At a reali, one giving him a grc.it Cup full of.... ,, 
Wine, he threw it .wav', for which being blamed,' "' ‘ 

IJ 1 had drunk it ,faith ha.not onlv the Wine zoou/d 

vc been loft, but ! ajn 

Being demanded winc was herded, hean-c... 
fwer’d. To kndzv our felves. Jar ' 

things recording to cur own Parti. -, ty. 

He faid, Medea was a wile Woman,and not.a 
Witch,who by Labour and Exercite corroborated St ‘ 1! " 
the Bodies of Effeminate iter Ions, whence au'le 
the Fable, that 1 he could renew Age. 

To one that proieii’d iiimtelf’a Philtfapher, s .. .. 
hut argued litigioullv, he laid. Why do vou/poi} " 

the beft part of Pbiibfophy, yci would bethought a 
Philofopher ? 

Queltioning one of thofe young Men that fol- c,. 
lowed him,lie wasfilent; whereupon Diogenes 
Do you not think, faith he, it belongs to the fame 
man to know when to Jpcak, and when to hold his 
fence? 

Being demanded liow a man fliould live under 
the Authority of Superiors; as we do by Fire ,-'f 
laith he, not too near, led it burn ; not too far ^ 
off, led we freeze. 

Seeing fome Women talk privately together •, 
he laid, the Afp borrows Poyjht front the Piper. ‘ 

Being demanded what was the hcavieit burden . 
the Earth bears,he anfwered. An ignorant Alan. 

An Aflrologer in the Forum, diteourfing to the.?,,- 211. 
People, and (hewing them in a Tablet the Erra- 
tick Stats: Flo, laith Diogenes, it is not.the Stars 
that err, but thefe, pointing to the People. 

Being demanded what Men are the mode,,- -.5 
noble: They, faith he. Who canicmnWcaltb,' 

Glory, and Pleafure, and ovcr-maflcr the contra¬ 
ries to thefe. Poverty , Ignominy, Pain, Death. 

Seeing the Servants of Anaximenes, carrying 0t 

many goods, he demanded to whom they belong-. 

ed; they anfwered to Anaximenes. Is be not 
afhamed, replied Diogenes, to have fo much Uou- 
'Jhold-fluff, and yet not be Ala flee ofhimfelf? 

' He faid, Vertue dwelleth neither in a richCi- &>-. 2 ,,. 

ty, nor a private Houte. 

He faid Poverty is a felf taught help to Philo- Ser 2 ., 
fophy; for what Philolbphy endeavours to per- ‘ 1 ’ 

fwade by words,Poverty enfotcetli in pra&ice. 

To a wicked man reproaching him lor his po- r, ■, 
verty; I never knew , faith he, any man punifhed ‘ 
'.for Poverty, but many for Wickcdnefs. 

He called Poverty a lelf-inftru£ting Virtue, ibid. 

To one that reproached him with Poverty 
What mean you, faith he? Poverty never made a Sc ‘‘ 237 ‘ 
Tyrant, Riches many. 

Alexander teeing him afleep in his Tub, faid, n,, „ , 8 
O Tub full of Wifdom: The Philofopher riling’ 

up, anfwerd. Great King, 

One drop of Fortune's better far 
Than Tubs replete with Wif dome are. 

To whom a Hander by reply’d. 

One drop of Wifdmn Fortune's Seas excells ; 

In unwife Souls misfortune never dwells. 

O o ’ Seeing 
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’ Seeing an old Woman painted. If this be for\ 
the living , jw* are deceived , faith for the I 
haft to them . 

To one bewailing his own misfortune, as that 
he fhould not die in his own Country, Be of. com- 
fort , iaith he, the ivay to the next World is alike 
in every place. 

1. Having a great pain in his fhoulder which 
troubled him much, one faid to him in. derjfion, 
why. dolt thou not die, Diogenes , - and' free thy 
fell’ from thisMifery ? He anfwer’4,,'7/ tsfiptbey. 
(hould live who know bow to order. Weir Life .; for. 
'you who know not lobnt to do or fay , it is a conve¬ 
nient lime to die. 

He ufed to fay, AriftctlcfDmzxh when Philipj 
pleafeth, but Dtogincs when'it pleiileth Diogcncsi 

At Corinth, feeing Dionyfir/s the younger, who 
was depofed from the Kingdom of • Sicily , Lb/s 
is <1 Life , faith he, you dcfcr.vs*not,.yo:i merit mi¬ 
lker not to live here freely and without fear, but 
at home in perpetual imprifonment. '■ 

(• To fome who commended Plato, he laid,I That ; 

bath be done worthy commendation, having pro- ; 
fejfedPhilofophy Jo long , jvr w tftfy to, 

.gHc/. '! 

’e To one demanding how he might take the ’ 
greatdt Revenge upon his Enemy, he anfwered, ; 
By bang Good and Virtuous your Jeff. j 

\ In commending his Mailer Antijlhcncs , he; 
would fay of him ,Of Rich,he made me Poor-, and 
i/ft cad of a fair Houfc, made me live in a Tub-. 1 


CHAP. VI. 

His Writings. 

|F the Writings aferibed to him, are thefe. j 


O' 


* Dialogues. 
Ichthyas. 

The Geayl 
The Leopard. 

The Athenian People. 
Policy. 

Etbick Art. 

Of Riches, 
li relick. 

Theodoras, 
llypjlas. Ariftarchus. 
Sejicratcs and Satyi 


Of Death. 
EpiJUes. 
Trgedics 7- 

(.Helen 


Thyefies. 

) Hercules. 

CAchilles . 

( Medea. 

< Chryftppus. 
(pOEdipus. 

..... affirm,that noneof thefe 

were written by Diogenes-,^ the Tragedies Stdty- 
rus aferibes to Philtfcus of JEginafsocion affirm- 
eth thele only to have been written by Diogenes. 
Of Vertue. Cepha/io. 

Of Good. Philtfcus. 

tiro tick. Ariftarchus. 

The Poor. Sifipbus. , 

1 he Tolerant. . Ganymede. 

The Leopard. Chria\ 

Cijfandcr. EpiJUes. 


and was buried by his Sons. As he lay fick, Xcni- 
adcs asked him how he would be buried; he an- 
fwered, with his Face downward ; Xenides de¬ 
manding the reafon, BecauJe ,.faith he, all things 
will be turned upfidc down -, alluding, Iaith Laer¬ 
tius, to'the gtelitneis of the Macedonians, who 
not long before were a poor inconfiderable Peo¬ 
ple. Some report, that being near Death, he gave 
.order that his Body fhould be left unburied, that 
the .wild Beafts might partake of him, or be 
.thrown into a Ditch, and a little dull be calf over 
jitor thrown upon a Dung-hill, that he might 
benefit Jiis Brethren. 

.f-JEliaii' Iaith, that being fick to Death, lie Hit. 
'threw himfelf down from a Bridg which was 
near the Gymnafium, and ordered the Keeper of 
the Palcjira to take his Body and throw it into 
the River Uijfus. 

Others affirm he died of a Surfeit of raw flefh; 
others, that he Rop’d his own Breath ; others, 
that cutting'a Cuttle-fifh in pifeces to throw it to 
dogs, it bit afunder a Nerve in his Foot, where- 
of-hc died. 

Others affirm he died as he was going to the 
Olympick Games: Being taken with a Fever,he 
lay down by the way, and would not fuffer his 
friends to carry him- but fitting under thefhade 
of the next Tree, Ipoke thus to them; This night 
Ifhall be a ViSor,or Vanquijhed-, if I overcome the 
Fever, I will come to 1 he Games -, if not, 1 mu ft go 
to the other World, and drive it away by death. 

Antfthencs faith, his Friends were of opinion 
he flopp’d his own breath; for coming, as they 
conftantly ufed,to vi fit him in the Cranceum where 
he lived, they found him covered : they did not 
: : t was fl^p^y reafon of his great wake- 

iut immediately putting Back his Cloak, 
perceived he was dead. Hereupon there arofe a 
contention amongft them who fhould bury him ; 
they fell from words to blows; but theMagi- 
grates.and great ones of the City, came them- 
felves and buried him by the Gate, which leads 
to Iftbmus. Over the Sepulchre they placed a 
Column, and upon it a Dog, cut out of Parian 
Stone. Afterwards his own Country-men honou¬ 
red him with many brazen Statues,' bearing this 
Inlcription; 

Time doth the JirongeJl Brafs decay ; 

Diogenes, thou ne'er canjl dye. 

Who to content the ready way 
- 1 To following Ages didft defery. . 

Laertius reckons five of this name; the firfi 
of ApoUonia, a Natural Philofbpher. 

The fecond a Sicionian. 

The third this. 

The fourth a Stoick of Selcucia. 

The fifth of Turfis. 


CH A P. VII. 

His Death. 

H E Died, as Demetrius Iaith, at Corinth 
about <?o years old, the lame day that A 
lexander died at Babylon ; which according to 
JE/inn was the feventh of Thargelion, in the hrft 
year of the 11/ptb Olympiad. 

The manner of his death is varioufly related. 
Eubultts faith, he lived to his end vtvdxXeniades, 


M O N I MU'S. 

M Onimus was a Syracufian., Difeiple to Dio¬ 
genes ; he was firfi: Servant to a Mbney- J 
changer, to whom Xeniades who bought Dioge¬ 
nes, often coming, he was fo taken with the 
Worth and Virtue of the Perlon, that he coun¬ 
terfeited himfelf Mad, and threw all the Money 
from oft’the Table, whereupon his Matter turn-, 
ing him away, he betook himfelf to Diogenes. 

He 
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He followed likewife Crates the Cynick, and 
others of that Sett, which confirm’d his Matter 
in the Opinion that he was Mad. He was a Per¬ 
il bn Eloquent and Learned, mentioned by Me¬ 
ander in his Hippocramus • of lb great conlfan- 
cy that he contemned all Glory for Virtue’s lake. 
He wrote Lome things, which at firft appearance 
teemed Ludicrous , but contained deep ferious 
Senle: as of Appetites two Books, and a Pr 
treptick. 


GNESICRITUS. 

O lSfeJ/crit/zs was of JEgina-, or according to 
' Demetrius, an AflypaUan ; he had two 
Sonshe lent the younger, named Androjlbcncs, 
to Athens, who hearing Diogenes, would not de¬ 
part thence. Hereupon he fent the elder, named 
Philifcits, who flayed there likewife for the 
lame real’on. Laftly, the Father himfelf went, 
and was fo much taken with Diogenes, that he] 
became a fedulous Auditor of him, as his 
Sons were. 

He was efteemed 'amongtt the mod eminent 
Difciples of Diogenes. Lacrtir/s compares him 
with Xenophon-. One fought under Cyrus, the 
other under Alexander: One wrote the lnftitu- 
tion oj Cyrus , the other the Praife of Alexanders 
Their Stiles alio were very like. 


CRATES. 

C Rates was a Theban, Son of Afcandas : He I 
was likewife reckoned amongtt the moll 
. eminent of Diogenes's Difciples: yet Hippobo- 1 
tus faith, he was not a Difeiple of Diogenes , 
but of Bryfo the Achaean. 

' He.ttourifiied about the 113?Z> Olympiad: An- 
tiftbencs, in his SucccJJions, faith, that being at 
a Tragedy where Telepbus was reprefented, car¬ 
rying a Basket in a fordid condition, he betook, 
himielf to the Cynical Philoiophy, and felling 
all his Eftate, (for he was very Rich, having got 1 
ten together above two hundred Talents) he di- 
ftributed it amongtt the Citizens, and was fo 
conftant a Profeflor of this Philofbphy, that 
Philemon , the Comick Poet, takes notice there¬ 
of in thefe words. 

By him in Summer a thick Coat was a 
In Winter time (lo temperate) a tor 
Diocles faith, Diogenes perfwaded him to part 
with his Eftate, and to throw all the Money he 
had left into the Sea: and that the Houle opera¬ 
tes was from Alexander , that of Hipparcbia his 
Wife,from Philip. Some of his near Friends that [ 
came to him to diflwadehim from this courfe of] 
Life,he beat away,for he was of a relolute lpirit. 

De’me trios the Magnetian, faith, hedepolited 
fome Money in the hands of a Banquier, with! 
this condition,that if his Sons betookthemfelves 
to any Civil Employments, it lhould- be repaid 
again. ; but, if to Philofophy, it lhould be diftri- 
buted amongtt the People, for as much as a Phi- 
lolopher Hands in need of nothing. 

Eratofibencs relates, that having a Son named 
Paficles , By his Wife Hipparcbia, as foon as he 
arrived at -mans Eftate, he brought him to the 


I ! 10ule °, f . ;l .y° ll "g maid that was his Have ihv- ' 

I mg, 1 his ;s a hereditary matrimony to'you • but 
thofe who commit adultery, are, accbrding to 
I ,“ f , r ?, dl r nS ’ P™ !(hed with banifhment ol 
death ; Thofe who keep Concubines were ac¬ 
cording to the Comedians, by luxury and drtu- 
kennels, tranfporred to inadnefe ' 

JP^/fx,the Difeiple to Euclid, was his bro-fi - 

He laid, tis not poffible to find a mail with 
fault, for, meveryPomgranafthereisatfeitt 
ne gram coirupc. 1UlC 

Having difpleafed Nicodromus a T ctmifT hr 
beat him black and blew-, whereupon be mill 
apiece of paper on his Forehead, vvlier-' u vis 
written, Nicodromus did /bis ■ U i 

womem 33 iw e£b>e againlfcbuimou 

He reproved Demetrius Pha/evius for fehdir■- 
bread and wme toliim faying, 1 wijlo 

vTw&tT di intimati " S ’ J ha f htfU - 

The Athenian Magiftrates blamed him let 
wearing a long rohe -Izoi/l f)>cw you; Theoph rR' 
lhs, lays he, /// the fame attire ; which they not 
believing, he brought them to a Barber’s (hop, ■ 
where he was luting to be tri mitr’d. ' 1 

At Thebes, being beaten by the Mailer of the 
Gymnajtum, or, as others, at Corinth by tin 
tbictiiJcsy he laughed, laying 

He by the foot him drew. 

And o cr the thrcjhold threw. 

ia hi ] cb fias faith, he fowled a llieen- 
UP °^ h,S C O r k ’ to appear the jmorc'defor- 

(L. , H 3 aS °r a , Vf j ry unh andfome look; and 
whillt.he difcourfed, laughed. 

He ufed to lift up hishands and fay, Be of good 
mage, Gt ectans, both for the eyes and all other 
foon fccthe/e deridersJitr- 
y ° u 

llefaid we ought lb long to fludy Philofo- 
phy until the leaders of the Army feem to bo 
Horfe-drivers. 

He laid, they who lived with Flatterers,were 
forlaken perfons,living like flieep arnidtt wolves, 
not with thofe who wilh’d them well. 

Perceiving he drew nigh to death, he looked 
' upon himfelf, faying, 

— --And dofl thou in, old Friend, 

To the next World, thou whom old age doth bendi 
For he was Crooked through Age. 

.. To Alexander, asking whether he would that 
his Country lhould be rellored, or not.- To what 
end, iaith hs, feeing there will come perhaps ano¬ 
ther Alexander, and Depopulate it. He Hid, Con¬ 
tempt of Glory and Want were his Country, 
which were not fubjeft to Fortune; and that he 
was Country man to Diogenes, not fearing any 

I Coming into the Forum, where he beheld fome st 
bu ymg, others letting: Thefe, faith he, ttiink 
I tbemfelves happy m employments contrary to one 
■another-, but I think my Ji/f happy, in having no- 
thing to do cither zvay. 

To a young man" followed by a great many <■ 
■ 1 arafites: Young Alan, laith he, / am ferry 10 lee 
you fo much alone. 

Fie laid. We ought not to accept gifts from all 
men, for Virttie ought not tobe maintained by Vice. 

Seeing at Delphi a golden Image of Phryne 
0 0 2 the 
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the Curtezan, he cried out. This is a Trophy of | 
ibe Grecian Intcmpcrd/ic'c. 

Seeing a young man highly fed and fat: Un¬ 
happy youth, faith he, do not fortifie■ ymtrPrifon. 

He laid. He gained Glory, not by his Richesfiut 
his Poverty. 

To one, demanding what he Ihould get by 
Philofophy .• To/e will learn ,faithhe,to open your 
purfe cefily, and give readily, not as you do now, 
turning away, delaying and trembling, as if you 
had the Palfey. • 

He laid. Men know not how much a Wallet, a 
me ofure of Lupines,and fccurityof mini is worth. 

' The Epiftles of Crates are extant, wherein, 
faith Laertius, he writes excellent Philofophy, 
in (file refembling Plato. He wrote Tragedies j 
likewife, full of deep Philofophy. 

He died old, and was buried in Batotia. 

METR O GLES. 

M Etrocles wasDifciple of Crates , Brother 
to Hipparehia. He firft heard Theophra- 
fius the PeripateticIt, See. afterwards apply'd 
himfelf to Crates, and became an eminent Phi- 

He burnt,as Hecaton faith,his Writings,faying, 
T hefe are the Dreams of Wild PhantaJiickTotitb m 
He burnt likewife the diffates of his Matter, 

Theophrajlus. 

Vulcan come hither, Venus needs thy aid. 

He faid,' Of things, fomc are purchafei by mo¬ 
ney, as Hoitfes ; fome by time and diligence, as 
Learning : Riches is burtfuljf not rightly apply'd. 
He died old, he ftrangled himfelf 
"Of his Difciples are remembred The.ombrotusi 
and Cleontenes. Demetrius of Alexandria* w"' - 
Auditor of Theombrotus: Timarchus of Alexo 
dria, and Echicles of Ephcfus, were Difciples of 
Cleomenes. Echicles heard alfb Theombrot //-f,from 
whom came Menedemus, of whom hereafter. 
Amongft thefe was alfo Menippus, of Sinopis. 


tli eAtbeift, with whom (he argued thus; if that, 
[which if Theodoras do, be not unjuftly done, nei- 
1 ther is it unjuftiy done if Hipparehia do the 
lame: But Theodoras, if he ftrike himfelf, doth-. 

e njuftly; therefore Hipparehia doth hot un- 
if fhe ftrike Theodoras-, Theodoras anfwer- 
thihg, only plucked her by the Coat, which 
1 (he wore not like a Woman, but after the man¬ 
ner of the Cynicks-, whereat Hipparehia was no¬ 
thing moved; whereupon he faid, , 

Her Webb and Loom 
She left at Home. 

I did, faith Ihe, Theodoras, and I think have 
not" erred in choofing to beftow that time which 
Ifliould havefpent in weaving, on Philofophy. 
Much more faith Laertius is afcribed to her. 


MENIPPUS. 

/fEnippus was a Cynick, a Phcenician, by 
VjL Birth, Servant by condition, as Achaichas 

_irms. ■ Diocles laith, his Father was of Pont as, 

called Bato Menippus for'acqllfition of Riches 
went to Thebes, and was made free of that City. 
He wrote nothing ferious, all his Books being 
full of Mirth, not unlike the writings of Mele¬ 
ager. Hcrmftpus faith, he was named Hemero■ 
danijia, the daily Ufurer, for he put out Money 
to Merchants upon Intereft, and took pawns; at 
laft being cheated of all his goods, he hanged 
himfelf. 

Some lay the Books that are aferibed to him, 
rerewrit by Dionyfius and Zopyrus, Colophoni¬ 
es, which being ludicrous, they gave to him as 
perfon difpofed that way-, they are reckoned 
thirteen. 

Nan'uPs. 

Tenements. 

Epiftles , in the perfons of the Gods. 

Two Natural Philofophers, Mathematici¬ 
ans and Grammarians. 

Of. Epicure. 


HIPPARCHIA. 

H ipparehia was likewife taken with the Di- 
lcourfes of thof bCynicks, Ihe was fitter to 
Me tr ocles ; they were both Alar ionites. She fell 
in love with Crates, as well as for his Difcourfe 
as manner of Life, from which none of her Sui¬ 
tors by their Wealth, Nobility or Beauty, could 
divert her,but that Ihe would beftow her felf up¬ 
on Crates ; threatning her Parents, if they would I 
not fuffer her to Marry him, Ihe would kill her 
felf. Hereupon her Parents went to Crates, defi¬ 
ring him to diffwade her from this Refolution; 
which he endeavoured, but not prevailing, went 
away, and brought all the little Furniture of his 
Houfe and Ihewed her. This, faith he, is your 
Husband, That the Furniture of your Houfe-, con- 
Jider upon it, for yor. cannot be mine unlefts you 
follow the fame courfte of Life. She immediately 
took him, and went up and down with him, and 
and in publick, <™«e ytvtle, annd went along with 
him to Feafts. 

At a Feaft of Lyfimacbus , (he met Theodorus 


Laertius reckons fix of this name; the firft 
wrote the Lydian ftory, and epitomiz’d Xantbns. 
The fecohd this. 

The third a Sophift, of Carta. 

The fourth a Graver. 

[ The fifth and fixth Painters, both mention’d 
by Apollodorus. 


menedemus. 

M Enedemtis was Difciple of Colotes, of 
Lampfaciim he proceeded, as Hippobo- 
tns relates, to fo great extravagance, that he went 
up and down in the habit of the Furies,declaring 
he was come from the World below to take no¬ 
tice of fuch as offended, and that he was to re¬ 
turn thither to give an account of them. 

He went thus attired, A dark Gown id’s heels, 
girt with a purple girdle ; upon his head an Ar¬ 
cadian hat, on which were woven the twelve figns-, 
tragick buskins,a long beard, in his hand an ajhe/z 
ftaff. Hitherto of the Cynicks. 


THE 
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■b. b with a lock’d Haven,Inhabited by Pheenicians, | 
t. c whence he fometimes was termed the Phtcni- j 
cum. His Father was called Mnafeas, by fome j 
Dorcas, a Merchant, whence was objected to 
'Zeno , the oblcurity of his Birth and Co on try, as 
c fin. being d a Stranger, and of mean Parentage, 
whereof he was fofar from being afhamed,that 
. * c he refilled to be made a Citizen of Athens, as 
■Z conceiving it to be an undervaluing of his own 
Country; info much as / when he contributed 
to a Bath in Athens , and his Name was inferi-i 
bed upon a Pillar with the Title of Philofophet,| 
he delired they would add a Citikdn. 

g Zeno fas Hccaton and Apollonius Jyrtr/s I 
relate) enquiring of the Oracle what courle he] 
liiould take to lead the,beft courle of Life, was 1 
anlivcr’d, that he lhould converfe with the dead: 
whereupon he adMftedhimfelf to the reading oi 
’ ancient Authors. - ,= , 

h Herein he wL2not a little furthered'by his 
Father, who, as Demetrius faith, trading fie-l 
quently to Athens , brought him as yet but very 
young, many Socratical Books, which excited in 
him a great Affection to Learning. 

/ Being now 17. (or as forfaits 22) years | 
old, lie took a Voyage to Athens, carried thither | 
as well by his particular inclination to Plrilofo 
phy, as by his Buflnels, which was to fell fome! 
Purple that he had brought out of Phoenicia. He 
took along with him a hundred Talents, and 
having fold his Merchandife, apply’d himfelfl 
to Philofofophy, yet continued to lend his Mo- 1 
nuy out to Merchants upon Intereft, lo to 
prove his Stock. 

Some affirm hisShip was caff away in the Pi- 
r.ctttn , which news being brought him to Athens , 
lie leemed nothing at all moved, but only faid,| 
.* util, i hon doji well Fortune, k to drive me into 
mmr.c. Gown-, or as Seneca, Fortune commands me 
Study Philofophy more earneftly; 

/ Others fiy. That being troubled at the lofs| 
of his Ship, he went up to the City of Athens , 
and fitting in a Boofellers Shop, read a piece of 
Xenophon's Commentaries, wherewith being 
m uch pica led, lie asked the Book-feller where 
fetch men i i\ ed ; Oates by chance palled by,the 
Bookldicr po' iu to him, laying, follow that 
Men-, wh.cii he oid, and Horn that time for¬ 
ward, became a Diiciple oi Crates. 


I jelling, laid, it was written under the Dog’s tail. 

At laft deferring Crates he applied himfelf to 
b Stilpo the Alegar id Philofopher. Apollonius b 
Tyri/ts faith. That taking hold of his Cloak to 
pluck him away from Stilpo, he faid, O Crates, 
the bandies by which thcPhilo/ophers arc to be ta¬ 
ken hold of, are their Ears ; lead me by thofe your 
way, or elfc,thd you conftrain my Body to be with 
you, my mind will be with Stilpo. With Stilpo ha 
1 remained ten years. 

From Stilpo he event to Xenocrates, being fo 
welLiatisfied.with the Inftrubtion of thefe two 
Matters, thathe laid fie,made a very good Voyage 
when he was Ship-wreck'd ; tho’ others apply into 
his living with Crated 

c He afterwards apply’d himfelf to Diodorus c 
Cronus, as Hippobotns avers, under whom he flu- 
died Dialeftick,to which Science he was fomuch 
addifted, that d when a certain Philofopher ofdusu. 
that Se£t had informed him of feven Species of 
Dialeftick, in that fallacy which is called the 
Alowcr, he asked him what he was to give him 
for his reward, the Philofopher demanded an 
hundred pieces of filver; Zeno (lb much Was he 
afrefted to Learning) gave him two hundred. 

e Laftly, notwirhllanding that he had made a e inert. j> 
great progtefs in Philofophy, he heard Po/emon, 
whofe Doblrine was againft Pride-, whereupon 
Pole monk old him, Zeno, I am not Ignorant that 
I you lie in Ambujh, and come fitly into my Garden 
1 (as the Pbatnicians ufe) to ft ed away Learning. 


CHAP. II. 

Of his Maftcrs. 

r~w ENO thus changing the courfe of his Life,] 
f> ./ applied himfelf to Crates, a being.apt to] 
Pkilotopy, but more Model! than fuiced with 
rile Cynical Sett. Which Crates to remedy, 
gave him a Pot full of Pottage to carry through! 
the Ceramick -, and perceiving him to hide it, as 
alhamcd,with hisCoat,he llruck the Pot with his 
Stick and broke it. Zeno running away, all wet, 
l Chat, faid he, are you running away, little Phoe¬ 
nician? No body hurt you. He made a little hol¬ 
low cover of a Pot, in which he carried the Mo¬ 
ney of his Matter Crates, that it might be in rea- 
dinsfs when he went to buy meat. Thus he li¬ 
ved a while with Crates, during which time h( 
writ his Book of the Commonwealtbjtvhcna: fome 


CHAP. III. 

His School, and lnftitution of a Sell. 

TT Aving been long a hearer of others, he at 
ITIL laft thought fit to communicate the Learn¬ 
ing which he had received and improved. To-this 
end he made choice 1 of the enudKi da., the pain-‘ tLmt - 
ted Walk, fo named from the Pictures of Polyg- 
notus, otherwife called Piftanaliia . Here he 
conftantiy walked and difeourfed, refolving to 
fettle there, and make the place as full of Tran¬ 
quility as it had been before of Trouble •, For, 
in thetime of the thirty Tyrants, near 1400 Ci¬ 
tizens were there put to Death. 

Hither referred a great many Difciples to 
him,’who were at firlt called Zcnonhtns, as Epi¬ 
cure affirmeth, from their Matter, afterwards 
from the place where he taught, Stoicks, as E- 
ratofthenes in his eighth Book.of Ancient Come¬ 
dy ; adding, that not long before, fome Poets 
that lived there were called Stoicks alio, upon 
which occalion the name was very well known. 

He was lubtil in Dilquilition and Difpute. 

He Dilputed earneftly with Philo the Diale- 
ftick, and exercifed himfelf together with him: 
fo that Zeno the younger admired him no lels 
than his Matter Diodorus. 

He firft feemeth (laith Laertius') to have fet 
a hound to the. loofenefs and extravagance of 
Propofitions : But of this more, when we come 
to Ipeak of his Philofophy, which by realbn 
of its largenefs, we remit to the end of his 
Life. 



CHAP. IV. 
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What Honours mere conferred upon him. . - is pop -g s. 

! his Apophthegms are remembred th< 

Z ENO, by the Philofophy which he taught,! Of a Man very finely dreft,lleppir.g li 
and the pra&ife of his Life conformable! ly over over a Kennel; He doth not cue 
tothat Doflrine^ain’d fo high an Eftimationa-jr/'<.’lV/-r, faith he, bccaufe be sonnet fee 
mongft the Athenians, that a they depofited the’ bice in it. 

Keys of the City in his Hands, as the only A certain Cynick came to him to borrow ( 
Perfon fit to be entrufted with their Liberties, j faying he had none left : Zeno denied him. 
His Name was like wife much Honoured by his as he was going away ; Now, faith ho, Conj 
own Country men, as well thole at Cyprus, as ' which of us t too ,ire tie mere Impudent. 
thofe who lived at Sidon. S Cremonides, whom he much ailedcd,and 

Amongit thole who honoured and favoured! anthes fitting down belide him, he arole-, tvl: 
Zcnopwas Antigonus Gonotus King of Macedonia, ! at Cleanthcs wondring, I hove Hour J good Pin 
a Prince no lels Eminent for his Verue than his; ausfiyfdich hey hat ike beft remedy for Turn, 
Greatnefs, much efteem’d him, and as olten as is Reft. 

he went to Athens , heard him. He lent many] Two'fitting by him at a Feait, he that 
times to invite him to come to him, amongit the’ next him hit the other with his,Foot .• Zeno 
reft, one Letter to this Efftcl, alledged by Apol - him that was next him with his Kuo,-, a; d t 
. l.oniits Tyri.vs. ‘ ing him to him, JVh.il then think you ; l.iiih 

that you have done to him that fit.- bclm.-yo. 

King Antigonus to Zeno the Phi!ofopher,Health. To one that loved the company ol Boys, 

ther have thofe yl'L//hv.r,iaitli lie,.//// Wit,who 

I Think that I exceed you in Fortune and Glory-, verfe always with Boys, nor the Biys lhanjh 
but,in Learning and Dtfciphnc,and that per]eel Hefiiid, thatElegant Speeches were likt 

Felicity which you have attained, 1 am exceeded by lexandrian Silver, fair to the F.yc, and fig 
you: Wherefore I thought it expedient to write to\ like Money, but not a whit of the more v; 
you,thatyou will come to me, ajjuri/ig my fe.’f you I Speeches which are otherwile, he likena 
will not deny it. Ufe all means therefore to\ AttickTetradrachmes,wInch had a rougii lla 
come to us, and know, you are not to injlrutf met but were of greater value. 
only , but all the Macedonians. For, he who Arifto his Difciple difeourfing many tl 
teacheth the King of Macedonia, and guideth] foolilhly,fome petulantly, others confident] 
him to Vertue, it is evident that he doth liketnife [ cannot be,. faith h tijiiti your Father was drunk t 

M rull all his Subjctfs in Virtue. Forfuch as is the j you were begot : Whereupon liimlelf being 
nee fitch for the moft part are thofe who live': concife of Speech, he called him the Tal/u 
under his Government. I To a great Eater who left nothing lor i 


Zeno anfacred thus: 


j concue or opcecn, ue caneu nun me i.liner. 

I To a great Eater who left nothing lor thofe L - 
! that eat with him, he. caufed a great Fifh to he rfl 
let before him, and immediately to he taken a- 


way ; the other looking upon him, II hat, laith 
To King Antigonus, Zeno, health . he," do you think your Companionsfuff or everyday, 

feeing that you cannot ftjfcr my Grccdincfs once? 

I .Much cjlccm your carncft defire ofLearning, A young Man, who ciueltioned Ibmethiug L - !crt - 

in that you aim at Philofophy ; not popular , more curioufiy than faired with his Age, lie 
which pervert cth manners put that true dfcipline brought to him a Glafs, and bad him look in 
which conferred) profit, avoiding that generally it, and then asked him, whether he thought that 
commendedpleafttre which effeminates the Souls Hftieftion agreed with that Facet 
of fame young Men. It is manifeft,that you arc To one that laid, he dilliked many things of 
cnclinedto Genefofity, not only by Nature, but Antifthencs’s Writing, he brought his Chrt.i of 
by Choice. A generous Nature with indifferent SophoclesparA asked him, if there were any thing 
exercife, ajjjftedby a. Aloftcr, .may eafily attain therein excellent ? The other anfwered,he knew 
to perfeQ Virtue. But lamvery infirm of Body, not: Adc you not ajhamed then (replied Zeno) if 
by reafion of my Age, for I am fottrfcore Tears Antifthenes have Jaid any thing ill, yottjelcd and 
Old, and therefore not able to come to you. Ter , remember that: but ij any excellent, you are fa 
lwillfendyoufomeof myCon-Difciples, who, in farfrom remembring, as not ‘ to mind it? 
thofe things that concern the Soul, are nothing To one that laid the Speeches of Philofb- 
injerior to me -, in thofe of the Body, are much phers were fhorr •: Ton Jay very true, faith'he./,> 
ftperior tome ; of whom, if you make ufe, you Jhoutdtheir very Syllables be, as much as ispojfib-e 
will want nothing conducing to pcrfclt Bcati- One faying oiPo/cmonph.n he propofed fbrne 
lude. things and laid othersHe frowning laid, Whjit 

- rale do you fet uponthingslh.it arc givc/tl 

Thus Zeno abfolutely refuted to go to An- He faid, that a Difputani Jhouldhave the voice 
tigonus -, but fent him his Difciple Perfaits . and Lungs of a Comedian, but not the lomlnefs. 

Son of Demetrius, a Cittican, (who ftourifh- To thofe that /peak well ft. a {'.t\A,tce Jhoutd allow 

edin the 130th Olympiad, Zeno being then a place to hear, as to skiltjul Artificers to-fee ; 
very old) and Philonides a Theban, both on the olhefide, the hearer rauft fo attend to what 
mentioned by Epicurus in his Epiftle to Ariflo- is fpoken , that he take no time to cenjitrc. 
bulus, as having been with Antigonus. To a young Man that fpoke much.; your 

E//rr faith he,/7/r fallen intoyour Tongue. 

To 


ZENO. 
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To a handfome youth, who faid, that he | 
thought that in his "Opinion, a wife man ought 
not to love : Nothing, faith he, will be more tm- 
happy to you that are handfome. 

He faid, that moft Philofophcrs are in many 
things fools, in trivial and vulgar ignorant. 

He pronounced that of Capecia , who when 
one of his Difciples began to grow high,beadng 
him, he faid. Right is not placed in Great, but 
Great in Right. 

To a young man difeourfing with much con¬ 
fidence ; Toting titan, faith he, IJhouldbc loath to 
tell you my thoughts. 

A Youth of Rhodes Handfome and Rich, hut 
refractory to him ; not enduring, he bad him firit' 
fit in a dirty feat, that besought dirt his Gown;' 
next placed him amonglt the Beggars, that he' 
might converfe with them and their rags, until 
at laft the young man went away. 

He faid, that nothing is mere unfeemly than 
Pr ide, especially in young men. 

He faid; that we mu ft net only commit to me 
mory Speeches and words, as thoje who make ready 
fome dijb of meat ; bin apply it, and make ufe oj 
it in our minds. 

He laid, that young men mttft ufc alt mode fly 
in their walking, in their behaviour, and in their 
garments-, often repeatihg thole Verles of Euri¬ 
pides concerning Capanxus. 

He was not puft up with his Store , 

Nor thought himfelf above the Poor. 

He laid, nothing was more alienate from the 
comprehenfion of Sciences, than Poetry: and,that 
we need nothing more than Time. 

Being asked who is a friend ? he anfwered,i)ly 
other felf. 

Having taken his Servant in a Theft, he beat 
him; the fellow faid, it was his deftinyto Heal* 
and to be beaten, faid he. 


He faid, that Beauty is the fweetnefs of the 
--'toe, or, according to fome, he called it, the 
flower of Beauty. 

Seeing the Servant of one of his Companions 
black and blew with ftripes; I fee, faith he, the 
fruits oj your Anger. 

To one that fmelt fweet of Oyntments ; Who 
,s ! fi faith he, that fmellsJ'o effeminately 

To Dionyflus firnamed i] )e reira . 

who asked him, why he correded all but 
humelf ; bccauj'e, faith he, 1 do not believe you. 

To a young man who (poke too freely. For 
tbtsrcajon , faith he, wc have two Ears and but 
^Tongue, that we Jhouid hear much and Speak 

He was invited to a Feaft with other Philofo- 
phers by the Ambaffador of Antigonus (accord¬ 
ing to Laertius of Ptolomy) and whilft of the reft 
every one amidft their Cups made Oftentation 
or thejr Learning, healone fate filent; whereup¬ 
on the Ambafladors asking him what they fhould 
fay of him to Antigonus fhat whichyoufee, faith 
^ C 4> • t ^’ n S s Jt's bardeft tocontainSpeech. 

Being demanded how he behaved himfelf 
when reviled,he faid, as an Ambaffador difails’d\ 
without anfwcr. ' 

He changed the Verfes of Hcfwd, thus. 

Who good advice obeys, of men is beft. 

Next, he who ponders all in his own breft. 

For that man (faith he ) is better who can obey 
god advice, and make good ufe thereof, than 


he who finds out all things of himfelf; for the 
I latter hath only underftanding, but the other 
'practice alfo. 

Being demanded how it came to pafs thatbe- - 
ing very auftere, he notwithilanding was very iuw-. 
cheerful and merry at a Feaft ; he anfwered, 

[ Lupines, tho’ in themfelves bitter, being flee peel, 
prow fweet. 

He laid, it was better to flip with the foot 
than zoith the tongue. 

He faid. That to do well is no’ finall matter ; 
begin well, depended on a J'ma/l moment. 

This fome afevibe to Socrates. 

One of the young men in the Academy fpeak- Slot. 
ing bf foolitll iXwTxcsAf you do’nt dip your tongue 
in your mind, faith Zeno, you will J'peak many 0- 
thcr foolijh things. 

( He acculed many, -faying ,when they might take Stub. Si. , 
\plcafure in labour, they would rather go to the 
Cooks Jhop for it. ’ 

He faid, that wc Jhouid not ajfett delicacy of sub. 
diet, not even in fleknefs. can y Mu: 

Being demanded by one of his Friends, what“ s ;, 
courfe he fhould take to do no wrong; Imagine, °' 
reply’d he, that I am always with you. 

Being demanded whether a man that doth „ 
wrong, may. conceal it from God; no, faith he, Sl0 ‘" x ~' 
nor he who thiitketh it. 

To fome that excufed their Prodigality, fay- sub. Sa. 
ing, that they had plenty, out of which they did 
it; will you cxcttjc a Cook, faith he, that Jhouid 
ovarfalt meat bccaufc he hath fore offall ? 

He faid that of his Difciples, fome wcrcpi To- Stob - S:r 
royoi lovers of Knowledge ; others , rbyotptnoi, lo - 
vers of fpeaking. 

He compared the Arts of DialeQick to juft stol.Sc. 
meafures filled, not with Wheat or any thing of 
value, but with Chaffand Straw. 

He faid, we ought not to enquire whether men 
belonged to great Cities, but whether they defer- 
ved a great City. 

Seeing a friend of his too much taken up with stob. S: 
the bufinefs of his Land, unlcjs you lefe your 
Land, faith he, it will lofe you. 

Fie faid,;; man mufl live not only to eat and drink sub. 
but to ufe this life jor the obtaining of a happy life. 

Antigonus being full of Wine, went to vifit 
him, and killing and embracing him as a drunken 
man, bad him demand whatfoever lie would, 
fwearing that he would give if him ; Zeno an¬ 
fwered, 'famov, at once reproving his 

ce, and taking care of his health. 

Stretching out the fingers of his right hand, Cn . 
he faid, fuch is pbantajic ; then contratfing ’em i 
a littl c,fuch h ajfem -, then doling them quite, 
and (hutting his hR, f itch is comprehenjion ; -then 
putting to it his lefr hand.and (hutting it clofe 
and hard ,fuch (laith he) is Science, of which none 
~apable but a wife man. 


CHAP. VI. 
His Death. 


11 Z E 0 llavir, s continued according to ,t L 
& Jl Apollonius , Mafter of his School hfiy 
eight years, and attained to the pS/Lof his age 
by the computation of Laertius and b Lucian, 
(for that he lived but 72 years, as fome affirm 
upon the teftimony of <r Perjaus, Lems to be a 
miftake, feeing that his Letter to Antigonus was 
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written in his 8 oth year) cl in all which time 
he was never molefted by any Sicknels ; died 
upon this occafion Going out of the School, 
he fell and broke his Finger , whereupon link¬ 
ing the Ground with his Hand, he laid, as Niche i 
in the Tragedy, I come, why do you call me ? 
Or as others. Why do you drive me ? And go-1 
ing out, e fome fay, he immediately llrangled 
himlelf; / others, that by little and little he 
familh’d himlelf. 

g When the news ofhis Death came to An- 
tigonus , he broke forth into thefc Words, What 
a fpc thick have I lofl! anil being demanded why 
he fomuch admired him, BcauifefdA he.thu l 
bellowed many great things upon hint, he was ne¬ 
ver therewith exalted cr dcjelled. He lent imme¬ 
diately Tbrafo onEmbaflieto the Athenians ,re 
quelling that they would build him a Tomb in 
theCeramick, which the Athenians performed, 
honouring him with this Decree. 

A DECREE- 

A Rrlicnides being Archon , the Tribe of Aca- 
mantis having tbejirfi place in the Phry- 
tanstum, the tenth day of Maimadcrion, the tlirc 
and twentieth of the Jilting of the Phrytanxun. 
the Congregation of Prejidcnts decreed thus 
Hippo Son of Cratiftoteles a Xympctcan,amlth 
rejl of the Prejidcnts, Thralo Son oj Thrafo, a. 

' Anacaan, declared ; 

Whereat Zeno Son of Mnaleas, a Chilean, 
hathproj'effcd Philofophy many Tears in this City, 
and in all other things performed the OJJice of. 
a good Man, encouraging tbofe young Men, who 
applied tbenfelves to him , to Vertue and Tem¬ 
perance,, leading himfe/f a Life fuitable to the 
DoSrine which he profjjed, a Pattern to the bcjl 
to imitate ; The People have thought Jit (good 
Fortune go along with it ) to do Honour to Zeno 
Son n/Mnafeas the Cittiean , and to Crown him 
with a Crown of Geld according to the Law, in 
reward of bis Vertue and Temperance, and to 
build a Tomb for him pub/ick/y in the Ccramick. 
For, the making of which Crown, and building 
of the Tomb, the People Jhall make choice of five 
Men of the Athenians to take charge thereof. 
This Decree the Scribe of the People (hall write 
■upon two Pillars, one whereof Jhall be placed' 
in the Academy, the other in the Lyceum. The 
charge of the Pillars, he who is Ovcrfccr of the 
Publick Works Jhall undertake to defray, by way 
of Rate, that all may know, the Athenian People 
honour good Men both alive and dead. To take 
care of the bidding are appointed, Thrafo an 
Anacaan ; Philocles, a Pyrean ■, Plutdrus , an 
Anapbijiian f Medon, an Acarnean ; Micythus 
n Sympalletean. 

•The Athenians caufed likewile his Statue in 
Brafs to be fet up, as did alfo the Cittieans 
his Countrymen. Antipater the Sidonian be¬ 
llowed this Epitaph upon him. 

Here Zeno lies, who tall Olymposfraid, ■ 
Not heaping Pelion on OlTa’s head. 

Nor by Herculean Laboursfo prevail’d. 

But found out Venue’s Path which thither led- 

Another Epigram was written upon him by 
X{nodot ns the Stoick, Difciple of Diogenes. 


Zeno thy Tears to 
Not with vain Rh 
A flout and confla. 
The Mother of no 
Phoenicia,a7*v/£f , 

Thcnec Cadmus t 


His Pci fan an.!} ',rtacs. 

A S concerning his Perion. - Hm. tints {inf;. , 
he was wry neck'd : Apciicnu-s Tyr r . tit «c 
he was lean, tall,and of a i'wunhy evnu !. 
whence lliled by lime (as (’hiy fippu.) ! -,/• 
tianfprig. Hiis look tv s fid,' grave, . 

frowning; liis ConfUiurion not ih\„; ; t.mdi 
reafon Pcrfxns laith.he ic-iboro t.. i.. ; tr n;: cli. 
His ordinary Diet coulilled in raw 1 : 

ly Fig;, both raw and diicd, hr.ad .u-1 b. iv.. . 
which he cat moderately, and a lictk uvea 
Wine. 

His Continence was (iieh, that when Perf.c.:, 
who cohabited with li nt, brought a She-iVlin- 
(Ircl to him, he immediately lent Iter luck. 

Notvvithllanding hib Severity, lie tv.-s \ei*y i 
complaifanr, and oiten k-atved with ICng Anti. 
\gonus, and meeting him lbmeiiir.es di Cm!went 
along with him to Aniloclcs the Mulieun, to 
nightly Banquets and Plays. 

Popular OHentation he avoided, by fitting in i 
the lowelt place, whereby he lived himlelf 
from the rroublelbme importunity or the other 
part. 

ilkcd v." 
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, lie 




■otlid lilt 


avn.d a- 


Money to People th; 

him; and throng about nan. -veuig on a cer¬ 
tain time encomp.tlli.tl hv :t gve >.r Croud, he 
I hewed them a wooden Bail on the ten of the 
Cloy Iter, which lormeriy belonged in an Altar: 
This, iaith he, was once placed in the middle; 
bur, bc-caule it is froublefomc, it is now laid a- 
lide:l defire you would in like manner withdraw 
your lelves, that you may he lefs trouble fome. 

He was lb free Horn being corrupted by 
Gifts, that Demrcharis Son of "Larin s , i’ " ' 
him to let him know what bufi-t-ds he 
have to ai/7/jgtw.v.r,promt ling to 
and afluring'-him, that Antigonm 
him with whatloever ho defire.l 
way horn him, and would u 
verlewith him. 

He was fo humble, that he c 
mean and ragged Perlbns; wltet 

And for Companions gets.-f Sar 


He was moft patient and ling A in his houf- 
hold-F.xpences, ibmething inclining to the lor- 
didnels of the Barbarians. l.acni..'s mentions 
one Servant that be had ; Seneca avers lie had 

When foe ver he reprehended any, it was co¬ 
vertly and alar oft, as may appear by many of 
his Apophthegms. 

His Habit was mean, whence it was laid of i 
him. 
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Him 7. ' ,'e Winters rigid Froft or Rain, 

T be Jed; ing Sun , orJharp Difeafe con fain: 

Hot like the common fort of People be 

But, Day and Night bent on Philofopby. 

The Comick Poets unwittingly, intending tc 
difeommend him, praile him, as Philemon , it 
his Comedy of Philoiophers, 

He Water drinks,then Broth and Herbs doth cal 
Po L/fv, his Scholars teaching, without Meal. 

This Come aferihe to Pofjidipptts. 

His Vertues were lb Eminent that they grew 
at laid into a Proverb, More Continent that 
Zeno the Philo/cipher -, whence Pojjidippus , 

- He ere ten days were /pent, 

Zeno in Continence out-wem. 

Indeed he excelled all men in this kind of I 
Vertue, and in Gravity, and, by Jove (addeth 
Laertius') in felicity likewile. 


That no Temples, Courts of Judicature, nor 
publick Schools Jhould be built in a Commonwealth, 
That Money is not necejfary, neither for Ex¬ 
change nor Traffick. 

That WomenJhould go in the fame Habit rut Men. 


CHAP. VIII. 

His Writings. 

H E wrote many Books, wherein ( 1 
ertitts) he 16 difcourled, as no i 
ter him : Their Titles are thefe : 

Of Common wealth , written whilft he was an 
Auditor of Crates , and (as * Plutarch faith) 
much applauded j the Scope whereof was f ’ 

That ice Jhould not live in Jcvcnil Cities 
Towns by dijlintt Laws ; but , that we Jhould 
all Men en our Countrymen and Fellow-Citizens J 
that there Jhould be one manner of Life , and I 
one Order, as one Flock which grazeth by cqttal\ 
right in one Pa ft tire. 

Of Appetite-, or, of humane Nature. 

Of PaiJions. 

Of Office'. 

Of Law. 

0/ the Difcipline of the Grecians. 

Of S;eh:. 

Of the 1 i/iivcrfc. 

Of Signs. 

Pythagovicks. 

T. ’ niverfa/s. 

Of Words. 

Hnmcrie.il Problems 5 . 

Of bearing Poetry, 
the Art. 

Solutions. 

Confstations, 
uteriids. 

i he Alorals of Crates. 

:f Some, amongft whom is Caljius a Sceptian, 
reprehended many things in the Writings of Ze¬ 
no ■■ Firft,thatin the beginning of his Common- 
wealth,he affirmeth, The Liberal Sciences to be 

Again,That all wicked Men are Enemies among\ 
them/elves, and Slaves and Strangers, as well Fa- ] 
thers to their Children js Brethren to Brethren.K- 
gain,That only good men arc Citizcns,and Friends, 
and Kindred, and Children, as he affirmeth in 
his Book of the Commonwealth. So that ac¬ 
cording to the Stoicks, Parents fhould be Ene¬ 
mies to their Children,becaufe they are not wife. 
That in his Commonwealth he would have 


Wo. 
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CHAP. IX. 

His Difciples. 

<~W ENO (faith Laertius) had many Difciples; 
dr. / the molt eminent thefe 
PERS EU S Son of Demetrius, a Cittiean -, 
fome affirm he was Zend's Scholar, others that Lac-. 
he was one of the Servants which were fent by 
Amigonus to Zeno to tranferibe his Writings •, 
whence Bion feeing this Inlcription on his Sta- 
we,PERSJEUS OF ZENO A CITTIEAN Laid,* a, hr. 

The Graver mijlook , for inflead of = kiJuvs, he 
Jhould have put imiTlnOi, a Servant. 

Afterwards he returned to Amigonus King of 
Macedonia-, Amigonus to make a Tiyal of him, 
cauled a falle Report to be brought him, that 
his Lands were Ipoiled by the Enemy-, whereat 
appearing troubled. Do you not fee, faith Ami¬ 
gonus,! hat Riches are not to be reckoned amongjl 
indifferent things ? 

Amigonus 16 much favour’d him, that he pre¬ 
ferred him to the Government of Acrocorinthus-, 
on which Fort depended not only Corinth, but 
all Peloponnefus-, in this charge he was unfor¬ 
tunate ; for the CalHe was taken by the cunning 
of Aretus a Sicyonian (* Athemeus faith, whilft 
Perf aits wasfeafting) who turned out Perfaits,* 
whereupon afterwards to one that maintained 
nly a wife Man is a Covernour -, and 7,laith he, 
ms one of the fame Mind, beingfo taught by Ze- 
o ,but now am of another Opinion -, The Sicyo¬ 
nian young Man (meaning Aratus) hath taught 
me other-wife Thus Plutarch ; But Paujanio.s 
faith that Aratus upon taking of the Fort, a- 
longft others put Perfeus the Governour to 
Death. 

He faid. That thofe were cjieenid Gods who c;r 
had inventedfome.'things'very ufeful to humane 
Life. 

He wrote thele Books -, Of a Kingdon -, the 
Lacedaemonian Commonwealth -, Of Marriage-, Of 
Impiety -, Thyeftes ; Of Love, Protrepticks, Ex- 
crcitations -, Chrya’s 4. Commentaries, againjl 
PlatoT Laws 7. * Sympojiack Dialogues. 

ARISTO Son of Miliades, a Chian , Sir-, At/a . p ,- ( 
named the Siren-, when Zeno fell into a long Lai f 
Sicknefs, he left him, and went (as Diocles faith) 
to Polcmo He was alio a follower of Perfeus , 
whom he flattered much, becaufe of his favour 
with Antigonus -, for he was much given to 
Pleafure, even unto his End. Thus revolting 
from his Matter Zeno, he alferted. 

That the end confifts in thole mean things 
which are betwixt Vertue and Vice that is, in 
indifference not to be moved on either fide, 
nor to imagine the leaft difference to be in thefe 
things, but that they are all alike : For a wife 
Man is like a good Player,who whether he per¬ 
forate Agamemnon or T herjides, will a£t either . ... 

part very well: Thus he took away the Dig- 
nity which Zeno held to be in thefe mean things ‘ 
betwixt Vertue and Vice 5 holding that there is cic. deferd 
no difference in them. 

He 
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He took away Phyfiek and Lqgick, affirming His Writings thef a,Of Exertit ion.OfPaff/on, 

that one is above us, the other appertains no- Of Sufpition, the Lawgiver, A'htjeuticff A,ui:- 
thing to us : Ethick only appertains to us; he pheron, The A'lafler, Ihc Preparative, The Dt- 
compared Dialectic!: Reafbn to Cobwebs, which reffive , Hermes, Medea, Dialogues,/ kva/Thelcs. 
tho they feem artificial,yet are of no ufe. His Difeiplcs were called Hcriiians, named by 

He introduced not on any Virtues, as Zeno -, Cicero as a particular Sect amog the Socrilieks. 
nor one called by feveral names, as the A'lrgarick Dionyfius, Son oi'Theopbant us, an HradeoC, Lh , 

Philofophers, but affirmed they have a Quodam- from the change of his Opinion, lirnamed 
modotative Relation to one another. ° trilatotuv©-, The Rctralfor. He was from the 

Profefling tlrefeTenets, anddifputing in Cuno- [ beginning itudiouily addicted to Learning, ;u:!_ 

/urges , he came to be called Author of a Seel; writ Poems of all kinds-, then betook himielf 
whence Milciades and Difjhilus were called Ari- to Aratus, being much pleated with him. __ Of 
ftonians. i Philofophers he hrlt heard, as Dioeles affirm-.', 

He was very perfwafive, and wrought much Hcrjdid.es his Country-man -, then A/exines and 
upon the common people, whence Timor, in Mcncdcwus , after thefe Zeno. 

Stills. i Revolting from Zeno, he addicted hithfllf to 

One of AriftoV fmooth perfwafive Race. the Cyrcii.c./us -, he went to common boa tes. 

He defended eagerly rhis Paradox of the Sto- and addicted himfelf to other P leal ii res. 
irks., That a wife man doth not Opinionate ., but He aliened the end to he Pica lure, ai.d. that by 
Know, which Pcrfeus oppofing, caufed of two reafon of his own purblindnels; for being much 
like Twins, riift, one to give a depofitum to grie-vecl thereat, lie durll not aiiirm Giiet to be 
him, then the other to come and re-demand it; one of the indittetenrs. 
tmd by his doubting, if it were the fame perfon. He died eighty years old, fturwd. 
convinced him. His Writings are thus intituled. Of Ap.n-y 

nr. He inveigh’d againfi Arccji/aus [f calling him OJ Riches and Favour, and Punifhment (7 the 

hcq ‘ a corrupter of Youth. 3 On a time, feeing a ufe of Men ; Of good fortune ; Of the Kings ol 
Monfter like a Bull, but of both Sexes, he find, the Ancients-, Of things that arc put Jed ; Of the 
A/us! here is an Argument for Arcefilaus againfi C uflo/us of the Barbarians. 

Energy. To an Academick who laid, he com- Sjikcrus was of Bofpborus -, he fir ft heard 
prehended nothing, (do you not fee (faith he ) Zeno, then C/canihcs, and having made a fufli- 
hnn mho fttteth next you ? which he denying, cient progrefs in Learning, went to Alexandria 
Who Jlruck you blind faith he, or took your to Pto/omy Pbi/opatcr , where there a riling a di- 
light away i Ipute, Whether a Wile Man doth Opinionate, 

He wrote thefe Treadles, Proirepticks 2. Of and Sph.crt/s maintaining that he doth not, the 
Zeno’-r DoQrine : Scholajlick Dialogues 6. Of King commanded iomeQuir.ces, Athcnxm faith 
IVifdom DiJJcrtations 7. Erotick Differtaiions: Birds, of Wax to be let before him, wherewith 
Commentaries upon Vainglory. Commentaries 15. Sph.trt/s being cozened, the King cried out, th ' 
Alcmoria/s 3. Cbrias 1 1. Againfi Orators : .i- he allented to a falfe phantafic; Sph.crns prefei! 1 
gainjl Alexiuus his Oppofit ions -, To the Dialc- ly anlvvered, That he ajjented not that they sec; 
clicks 1. To Cleanthes Epijl. 4. But Pa nonius ^itinccs, but that it teas probable they were g?. ; a 
and Sof crates affirm the Epiflics only to be his, res-, but comjprcbenjiye Phantafic differs j, 
the reft to be Arijlo’s the Pcripatetick. probable, * for that is never fa/Je, but in preba ■ 

The Sun flunking hot upon his head (which b/e matters fometimes a thing falls out otberzefe 
was bald) occalioned his death. There was ano- than vie imagined, t A\enejiflratus acculing him •(• 1,.,, - 
ther of the fame name, a Juliite, a Peripate- that he denied Pto/omy to be King, he anlivered, 
tick; another an Athenian, a Mulician, a Tra- ^ that he thought Ptolomy, or fitch a one was King. 
gickpoet; a fifth, an Alaan, who writ the Rbe -1 His Writings are thefe: Of the World, ej the 
torical Art-, a lixth of Alexandria ,a Peripate- Seed of Elements, of Fortune, of Beafls, againfi 
tick. Atoms and Apparitions, of the Organs of Scnfc, 

Luit. Eril/us, (or as Cicero, Herilltts ) was a Car- upon HeraclitusV five differtat ions-, of Moral di- 

lhagenian % whenh'e vvasa Boy, hewas.Loved fcription, of Office, of Appetite, of Paffions 2. 
and Courted by many ; which Zeno , by caufing Dijfertations of a Kingdom -, of the Lacedemonian 
him to be fhaved, diverted. Commonwealth, of Lycurgus eWSocrafosy. Of 

He held, Thatthe end is Science, .which is to Lazo, of Divination, Erotick Dialogues, of the pi- 
live lb, as to refer all tilings to Science, .joyned retriack Philofophers, of 'things like, of bejiniri- 
with Life. That.Science is a habit fiifceptive ons,of Habit,of Contraries 3. Of Reafnhpf Riches, 
of phantalies, falling under Reafbn. . of Glory , of Death,of the Art of Dialeflick 2. Of 

Yet, fometimes he laid, there is no end; but, Categorems, of Ambiguities, of Epjl/cs. 
that the end it felf is changed by the things, and Cleanthes, whom Zeno com pared to wn ti ng- 

thofe which are joyned to the.things,asBrals, of tables, that are lo hard, they will noteafily ad- 
whichthe Statues of Alexander and Socrates is rhit an impreffion,' but having once received it, 
made. - keep it long. Hc fucceeded 2 r^w,ofhimthcre- 

. . _That?.TU 3 f the end, and "VoTiR/f differ,'one is fore apart. . 
obje£led to unwife perfons as well as wile,. the Phi Ion, a Theban. 

' other-to.wife only. • Cal/ippus , -a. Corinthian. 

Thofe things which are betwixt. Virtue and Poljidomus, an Alexandrian. 

Vice, are .indifferents. - ... Athcnodorus oPSoli-, -there were two more 

His Books are written in a fliort Stile;! confift- of the lame name, Stoicks. 

ing of few words, but very efficacious,'wherein Zeno, a Sidonian. ■ ■( 

is CQntained what he held contrarv’to Zeno! '■ • 
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' ZENO. . ^ Part 1 

Laft in the Catalogue of his Difciples muft lofophy; but, a particle it is not, for it is not a 
be remembred. an Eretrian youth (mention’d by part either of the Contemplative or the A£tive. 

Stobtei/s) who heard Zeno till he came to be a That which is a particle of any thing, ought to 
man • then returning to Eretria ,his Father asked have the lame matter and fcope with that where- 
him "what he had learn’d all that time; he an- of itis a part. Logick hath neither of thelecom- 
iwered he would (hortly let him fee, and did fo- mon with Aaive Philofophy, the matter where- 
for not long after, his Father in anger did beat of is humane things, and moderation of appe- 
him, which he took quietly, faying, Tbhlhaoc tite, the common fcope, what in them is to be 
/earned To bear with the Anger of a lather, and embraced or Ihunned; but the matter of Logick 
not to oppofe it is propofitions -, the fcope, to demonllrate by a 

In the Life of Zeno (for as much as he is Au- compofure of propofitions, that which neceffa- 
thor of that Sea) it will be requifiteto give ac- nly tails out upon the Collection, Neither is 
count of the Doarine of the Stoicks in general; LogicK a part of the contemplative, the matter 
wherein, if thd terms feem hardily rendred, it whereof is things Divine; the end, contempla- 
will eafily be forgiven by thofe, who confute tion of them: now, if it be not a part, either of 
the Stoicks were no lefs particular in their words, the contemplative or the Aaive, it is not a .parti- 
than in their Doarines. cle of Philofophy,but equallyTeparate from both 

theie,and consequently ic muft bea part of it. 

. ----- c The fccond Argument is thus. No Art fra- \ A ” 

---—-- meth its own Inftruments ; if therefore Philofo - m c 

■j- £ phy make Logick, it is not its Inftrument, but 

part thereof. 

D n r 1 T R T TsJ TT /Philofophy, is by fome compared to a// 
VJ Vv 1 rv Field which produceth all manner of fruit: Phi- <M ' 1 - 

OF THE lick to the foil and tall trees,Ethiclc to the mature 

SO _ _. _ _ pleafant fruit,Logick to the ftrongfence. Others 

I Sv ^ liken it to an Egg: Ethick to the yolk, which 

A -&■«- CJ * fome affirm to be the Chicken: Phyfick to the 

___ _ white, which is the nourifhment of the Chicken, 

— ~ ’ ’ Logick to the outfide or fhell. Pojfdonius , (be- 

The Fir Si Part. caufe the parts of Pliilof are inleparable from 

----- one another, but plants are diftina from the 

_ „ . p T fruits, as Walls from Hedges) chufeth rather to 

c H. A r. l. compare Philofophy to a living creature, Phy- 

Of Philofophy in General, , and Particularly of flek to Blood and Heft, Logick to Bones and 

uj ratty oppy rjialcfftcli Nerves, Ethick to the Soul. (Thus Sextus Em- 

v ’ piricus, by whom.perhaps, Laertius is to be cor- 

W Tr j nm Science of things Divine reaed, who faith. They likened. Ethick to the 

""and Humane; Philofophy is the excrci- Plcjh, Phyfick to the Soul) Laftlv, they compare 
radon of convenient Art. Convenient is the only Philofophy to a City well Fortified and Govern- 
and fuDream Virtue. Of Virtues in the moil ed according*) Reafon. 

' aeneral P Senie there are three kinds, Natural; g Some affirm, that none of thefe parts are , 
% Moral Rational^ For which caufc Philofophy diltinafrom the reft, but all intermingled with 
likewiRhaffitoeeparts, Phyfick, Ethick, Lo • one another for which reafon ; they deliver 
Phvfkk When we enquire concerning them confufedly. The greater part place Logick 
fhlwndA an’dThethines in the World.- E- firft,Ethick next, Phyfick laft; becaufe the Mind 
Lo- ought firft to be fortified,for the keeping,thofe 
Ss that Par/which concerns Reafon, which things which.are committed to it, fo as it be not 
fs alfo cabled DialeOick b Thus Zeno eafily expugnable. The Dialeftick place is a for- 
the Citiean firft divided it in his Book of Speech-, tificationfor the Mind. Secondly, to defcribe the 
and Cljrv/ippus in his firft Book of Speech, and.in contemplation of Manners, that they may be re- 
y ilPbyfcks; and Apollodorus Epbillus in formed, which is ffifelyundertaken, when the 
i,; r Ttr,r,lr nF intrmhittions into DoOrines i and Logical power is firft laid dqvvn. Laftly, to ui- 


The Fir!i Part. 


he excrci- 1 llcjh, Phyfick to the Soul) Laftly, they compare 
5 the only Philofophy to a City well Fortified and Govern- 


his firft Book' of IntroduEions intoDollrin.es =, and Logical power is firft laid down. Laltly, to in- 

in proved by two Arguments, the.firft this:..«: Jw Rgion ItJeemsaherefote that^ffiere is 

vetv thing which ufcth another, if that, which; fome miftake, xn L<?« tms .who of thofe-who 
tte thing ufinm ufeth, be neither part, nor .par,, place Logick firft, Phyfick next, and Ethipk-laft. 
tide nor part of part of any other, it.multbe: citcthZena in his Boote/ Speech a rACbryfp- 
mrt or oanicle of the thing ufing;. as.Medicine pus, and.Arcbedemt<s,anAEudromus. But Dtoge- 
uieth the art of preleribingcliet, which-.art be- nes the Ptolematan (continueth-he) 
ini neither part nor particle of any other, is con- Ethick.- Apollodorus puts Ethick m the - teohd 
fequently a £art or particle of Medicine; of part, place; Panxtws and Pojfdonws heginwi 
as to the Cure -, of particle, as to thePraaice. fick,asiPW^compamOntof Poffidoniiis-mtrhs 

d Philofophy is converfant about Logick; Lo- m hisiuft o fi-Poffidontm. s<dijf, tattoos. ■■ . 

' gick therefore is either a-part or particle of Phi- . i Of. Logick, Cleans affignethgx^gf 
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Dialeflick, Rhetorick, Ethick , Politick , Pbyftck, 
Theologick: Some affirm, theft are not parts of 
Logick, but of Philofophy it ftlf: So Zeno of 
Tarfis. The Logical part is by Ibme divided in¬ 
to two Sciences, Rhetorick and Dialel/ick ; fome 
add the definitive part , lorne divide the defini¬ 
tive into that which concerns invention of truth 
. (by which the differences of Phantafies are dire- 
cted)and that which concerns knowledge of truth; 
for things are comprehended by notions. 

k Rhetorick is th^wftience of well fpeaking, 
by dilating u^on thS : ;J|Si]g comprehended. Dia- 


not evident. In which lenft, thole things which 
belong to the a (lions of lift, are not laid to be 
things judging, but the logical only, and theft 
which dogmatical Philolophers alledge for the 
invention of truth. 

The Logical is fubdivided into that from which, 
that by which , and application or habitude, front 
which, the man; by which , the fenfe : the third 
is the application of phantafie or fight. For as in 
the Sraticks, there are three things which judg, 
the weigher, the ballance, and pofidon of the 
ballance: The weigher is the judge from which. 


leftick is the Science^O-f well fpeaking, (that is ! the ballance the judge by which, the pofirion of 
true and conlentaneoiis)' or well difputing by j the ballance,as it were a habitude. And again,as 
Quell ion and Anfiver. It is defined by Pojfidoni- ; to dilcern right or oblique things is required an 
ns, the Science of True, Ealfe, and Neuter. J Artificer, a Ruler, and the application thereof; 

l Rhetorick is of three kinds, Dcliberalive, Ju- in like manner in Philolophy are required thole 
dicial,. Dctno/ijlrative : The parts of Rhetorick three things mentioned to the dilcermnent of 
arc Invent ion. Stile , Difput alien. Pronunciation-, true and falft; the man from whom the judg- 
Rhctorical Speech is divided into. Proem, Nar- mentis made, is like the Weigher or Artificer; 
ration. Confutation , Epilogue. j to the Ballance and Ruler anfiver Senfe and Co- 

m Dialeffick is necefiary, and a virtue within gitation, by which the judgment is made.- to 
its fpecies, containing other virtues, darerdlcarU, the habitude of the forenamed inftruments, the 
a Science whereby we are taught when to afient, application of phantafie, by which a man com- 
and when not; dwr-aUhit, a firm reafon, where- eth to judge. 

by we refill appearances, and are not led away , c The Judge of Truth, they affirm to be com - c i 
by them,: a Fortitude of Reafon prehenfive Phantafie , that is, proceeding from 

which keeps us from being tranfported with the that which is; fo Cbryfippr/s in the 12 th of his 
adverfe opinion: »,««.7«'67»t a habit ditefting phan- j Phyficks, and Antipatcr , and Apol/odcrus. But 
tafies to right reafon. 1 Bocthus holds many Judicatories, the Mind,an& 

n Dialeffick is a Science or certain compre- Senfe, and Appetite, and Science ; from whom 
henfion, of a habit, not erring by reafon in rece- Chryfippt/s dilfenti/igin hisfirlt Book of Reafon , 
pcion of phantafies but without DialeElick, a ‘ affirmeth the Judicatories to be Senfe and Anti- 


wile man cannot be infallible in reafon ; for by 
this, we difeern the true, falft, and probable, 
and diflinguifh the ambiguous. 


... .v; CHAP. II. 

■ Of the. Infiruments and Rules of Judgment. 

a TN the firft .place, they put the dilcourfe con' 
J. cerning phantafies and fenfe, as a Judicato¬ 
ry, whereby tlie truth of things is dilcerned. 

1. b -The .Senfes (according to Zeno, who made 
many alterations in Dialeftick, and aflerred ma¬ 
ny things of the Senfes that were wholly new) 
are.joynedby a certain kind of extrinfecal im¬ 
pulsion, termed phantafie. To thele phantafies 
received by the fenfes, is added an afientiou of 
the mind, which is placed in us voluntary. The 
phantafie, when feen, is comprehenfible, when 
received and approved, comprehenfion; and, if I 
fo comprehended, as that it cannot be plucked 
away by reafon, Science. 

c -Judgment is a perfe£tion which difoerneth a 
thing. 

d That which judgeth is taken two ways: 
r. By which we lay, fome things are, others are 
not;thefoaretrue, thoft are falft. 2. OfEflence 
only ; and this is underftood three ways, com¬ 
monly, properly, and moft properly. Commonly, 
for every meafure of comprehenfion, in which 
fenfe, even thole things which judge naturally, 
have this appellation, as fight, hearing, taft Pro¬ 
perly, for every artificial meafure" of comprehen¬ 
fion ; thus a cubit, a ballance, a ruler, a pair of 1 
compaffes,are called things that judge but fight 
and hearing, and the other common Inftruments 
of Senft,. are not. Moft properly, for every mea- 
fure of comprehenfion of a thing, uncertain, and 


cipation. Anticipation is a natural notion of Llni- 
verfals. Others of the more ancient Stoicks (as 
Pojfidonius faith in his Book of Judgment sfiQkxt 
right Reafon to be the Judicatory. 


CHAP. Iff. 

Of Senfe. 


_ for, from thence, the Soul conceiveth ,{ ei. 8 - 7- 

notorious (bvoiai) of thole things which are ex¬ 
plained by definition, and from thence is. propa¬ 
gated and connexed the whole reafon of Learn¬ 
ing and Teaching. 

b Senfe is a Spirit,proceeding from the fupream 4 Lam. 
partof the Soul, aftd permeating cotheOrgans. 

c 'Whatfoever-things are comprehended, are cOrtg. contra 
manifeftly comprehended by Senfe; all concept!- cd l- Hi. 7. 
ons of the Mind depend upon Senle. 1 

d. Comprehenfion made by the Senfes is true c ’f AcJcl - 
and faithful, (according to Zend) for as much as qusJ ' 

Nature hath given it as a rule for Science, and 
principle of her felf. 

c Nothing is morejclear than this ira^yad. evi- c Gc Acjd _ 
dence , there cannot be any Speech more perfpi- ^ f $. 
cuous:. 

/ Of Senfibles and Intelligibles, fome are true,y Sext _ Empir _ 
bur, not direftly fenfible; but, by relation to pjirh. hjp. 2.1. 
thole things which ate next, as falling under In¬ 
telligence. 
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CHA.F. IV. 

Of Pbantajie. 

I N the firft place (faith * Diccles thq Mag- 
nefian) they put the reafon concerning phan- 
tafie and lenie, as a judgment, whereby the 
truth of things is dilcerned. It is phantalie as to 
its genus, and likewife in as much as the realbn 
of affent, comprehenfion,and intelligence(which 
is naore excellent than the reft) confifts not 
without phantalie ; lor phantalie goeth firft, 
then the mind endued with elocution, declareth 
by words what it fuffers from the phantalie. 
b pint. pI.k. b Phantalie is fo called from light; for as 
Phil. 4. is. light fheweth it felfj and with it lelfall thole 
things which are contained within it •, fb phanta¬ 
lie fheweth it fclf, and that which maketh it. 

_ c Phantafe is an imprelfion in the Soul: Cle- 

‘l’jnh. ' hyp. 1 .2 . antbcs adds, an impreftion by deprelfionand emi¬ 
nence, as that imprelfion which is made in Wax 
by a Seal. 

Cbryfippus conceives this to be abfurd For 
1. liiith he,when the Soul firft appiehends a trian¬ 
gle and a fquare, it will follow, that-the fame 
body,at the fame time, muft have in it felf leve- 
ral figures, which is abfurd. Again, whereas ma¬ 
ny phantalies are together confilfent in us, the 
the Soul muft have di verle figures, which is worle 
than the former. ■ He therefore conceived, that 
Zeno uled the word Imprelfion, for Alteration, 
meaning thus: Phantalie is an alteration of 
the Soul, whereby it is no longer ablitrd; that 
the lame body (many feveral phantalies being 
at the fame time confiftent in us) Ihottld receive 
feveral alterations., For, as the Air receiving at 
once innumerable different perculfions, hath pre- 
fently many alterations: fo the fupream part of 
Soul, receiving various phantalies, doth lome- 
thing whichthath proportion and conformity 
thereto. 

Some objeift, that this expolition is not right: 
becaule, tho’ every phantalie is an ex'prelfion and 
and alteration in the Soul: yet, every imprelfion 
or alteration of the Soul,isnot phantafie; as when 
the finger fmarts or itches,and the hand is rubb’d, 
there is then a’n imprelfion or alteration in the 
Soul: but it is not phantalie, becaule it is not in 
the fupream part of the Soul. 

They anfwer. That in laying, an Imprelfion in 
the Soul, is implied as in the Soul as fully, as if 
we (hould lay, phantalie is an imprelfion in the 
Soul as in the Soul: as when we lay, the white 
in the eye, we imply, as in the eye, that is, the 
white is in a certain part of the eye, which all 
men have lb by nature. So when we lay, Phantalie 
is an imprelfion in the Soul,weimply the impref- 
lioiuo be made in the fupream part thereof; 

Others more elegantly anfwer, that the word 
Soul is taken two ways, either for the whole, or 
ior the principal part; when we lay,man confifts 
of Soul and Body; or, that death is a leparation 
of the Soul from the Body; we mean properly 
tho lupream parr, wherein properly confifts the 
motions and goods of the Soul. When Zeno there 
ibrccalleth phantalie an impreftion in the Soul, 
lie is not to be underftood of the whole Soul, hut 
of part thereof; as if hofhould lay,phantalie is 
an alteration of the liipvoam part of the Soul. 
T<> this interpretation, (bine object thus: Ap 


Part VilJ. 

petition, Allencion, and Comprelienfion, are al¬ 
terations in the fupream part of the Soul; but, 
thefe differ from phantalie, that being a certain 
kind of perfwatioo and affeftion, whereas this 
is more operation than appetition, therefore the 
definition is not good, being competible to ma¬ 
ny other things. 

They anfwer by recourfe to sW/ioairac ( imp/i - 
ancles ) thata definition is underftood to be inail. 

As he who faith. Love' is an application of the 
Soul towards procurement of Friendlhip, im¬ 
plied! amongft young people; fb when we lay, 
that phantalie is an alteration in the liipre.tiii 
part of the Soul, we imply byperfwafion ; lor, 
alteration is not made by operation. 

d- Of phantalies there are many kinds, fome j / 
are fenfible.^ others not fenfible. Senftble are thole 
which are received through one or more of the 
lenles: Not fenfible are thofe which are received 
through the mind, as of incorporeals, and other 
things, comprehended by realon. The lenfible 
formed from things that are, are made with con- 
celfion and affent. There are alfo apparitions of 
phantalies, proceeding Irom things which tire. 

Again, fome are Rational, others Irrational ; 

Rational, thole of RealonableCreatures-, irratio¬ 
nal , thole of Unrealonable. The Rational are in¬ 
telligence, the Irrational have no name. 

Again, fome are Artificial, others In-artificial-, 
for,an Image is confideredby an Artift one way ; 
by him that is not an Artift, another ivay. 

e Again, fome are Probable, others Improbable: t sm.e- 
The Probable are thole which make an ealie mo- fir. /it. 2. 
tion in the Soul ; as, it is now day, .1 diicourle, 
and the like. The Improbable are of a contrary 
nature, averting us from tiflent; as, it is day, the 
Sun is not above the Earth; if it is dark, it is 
day. Both Probable and Improbable are thole, 
which, by relation to other things, are fome- 
times fuch as in doubtful fpeeches, neither pro¬ 
bable are improbable nor, fucli, asthele. The 
Stairs are even, the Stairs are odd. 

Of probable and improbable phantalies,fome 
are trace, fome are falje , fome are neither true 
nor falle. True, are thole, whofe predication is 
true, as, It is day, ’tis light •• Fal/e, whofe pre¬ 
dication is falle; Both true and/al/c,as happened 
to Qrefics in his madnefs, meeting Elettra ; that 
he met fomething, it was true,for it was Etctfra-, 
hut, that it was bury, was falle. Neither true 
nor fa/fic, are thole which are taken from the Ge¬ 
nus; for the Genus is not fitch as the Ipecies in 
all refpettsAs, of men,, fome are Grecians, 
lbme are Barbarous; but, Man in general is not 
Grecian, lor then all men muft be Grecians 5 nei¬ 
ther Barbarous, lor the lame rca foil. 

Of true phantalies, lome are comprchenjtve, 
others are not comprebenfic. Not-comprebenfive 
are thole which happen through ficknels, or per¬ 
turbation of mind; many being troubled with 
Frenlie or Melancholy, attra&l u true Phantalie 
which is not compreheiilive, even from that 
which extrinlecally occurs culually, lor which- 
reafon, they neither allure it often, nor allent 
unto it. Comprrbenjhv phantalie is that which 
isimprefled and ligned by that which is, : and 
conformable to that which is, lb as it cannot be 
of that which is nor. 

To compreheiilive phantalie three coutfitions 
are requifire: t. That ir utile iiotit that which is; 
fbrmany phanulics arile from that which is nor. 


ZENO. 
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as in mad men. 2. Thar it be conformable to By Conftitution ; True is conceived to be fome- 
that which is ; for fome phantafies are from that thing uniform and Jim pie hv nature ■ as, l: is 
which is, but reprefents the fimilitude of that day,' 1 difeourfe. Truth, as being a Science, con- 
which is not: As Orcflcs derived a phantafie filfeth of many things, by a kind of confervatiwi. 
from that which was, viz. fiom Elctfra, but not Wherefore as* a People is one thing, a Citizen 
according to that which was; for he thought her another; a People is a Multitude confidin'*, jr 
to be one of the Furies. Comprehenfive phanta- many Citizens; but, a Citizen is no more than 
lie muft be conformable to that which is, and fo one. In the fame manner differcth Truth Horn 
imprefled and figned, as that it may imprint ar- True. Truth relembleth a People, Trite "a Cii ; " 
tincially all the properties of the thing fancied, zen-, for. Truth conhfteth ol inanv things col¬ 
as Gravers touch all the parts of thole things letted, True is Ample. 

which they imitate, and the impreffion made by By Power ; lor True doth not ablbliuely ad- 
a Seal on Wax exactly and perletlly,beareth all here to Trut h -. A Fool, a Child, a Mad-man 
its characters. Laftly,That it be without impedi- may Jpeak fomething True, bur, cannot ha\o thj 
ment; for fometimes comprehenfive phantafie Science of that which is True* Truth conliders 
is not creditable, by rcafbn of outward circum things with Science, inlbmuch that he who hath 
fiances ; as when Hercules brought Alceftis taken it,is wife; fbr,he hath the Science of true things 
out of the Earth, to Admetus, Admetus drew and is never deceived, nor lieth, altho’ he Ibeak 
from Alceflis a comprehenfive phantafie, but fallc, becaufe it proceedeth not from .mill hut 
did not credit it; for, he confidered, that fhe good affeftion. 
was dead, and therefore could not rife again, 

but, that fometimes Spirits appear in the fhape ^ E * ■ VI. 

of thcdcceafed. • of Comprehenfion. 

f Phantafie , Phantaflon, Phantajlicon, and 

Pbantafm, according xo Chtyfippus, differ thus .- “ f~^u»iprchcnfion was fit flu fed in ,> r j. 

Phantafie is a Paffion made in the Soul, which , this fenfe by Zeno, by a Moiaph< >r taken‘A'G- J 
fheweth it felf,and that which madeit; as,when worn things apprehended by the hand ; h which a 

with our eyes we fee white, it is a paffion engen- allufion he expreft by atlion. For, fhevving his •} 

dred by fight in the Soul, and we may call this “ and witk c * le fingers ftretched forth, he laid, 

a paffion, becaufe the objefl thereof is a white Inch was phantafie; then bending rhcirra little,” 

thing which moveth us : The like of fmelling fiid, fuch was Afient ; then comprelfing than 

and touching. and clutching his fift,fuch was Comprehenfion. 

Phantaflon is that which maketh phantafie; f Comprehenfion is a firm and Uuc know- c . 3 ' lil: ' 
as the white and the cold, and whatloever is able non-comprehenfion the contrary ; for (bine " ‘ 
to move the Soul, that is Phantaflon. things we only think that we fee, hear, or feci 

PhanlaJUcon is a fruftraneous attra£Hon,a paf- as in Dreams and Frenzies; other things we not 

fion in the Soul proceeding from nothing; as in only think, but truly do fee, or hear, or feel, 

thofe who fight with fhadows, or extend their Thefe latter, all but the Acadcmicks and Seep- 

hands in vain : For, to phantafie is objeQed tIcks - ) conceive to fall under firm knowledge ■ 

Phantaflon, but Phantafticon hath no objea. the otllc F which we imagine in Dreams or Fr'en- 
Phantafm is that, to which we are attraaed zie o ar x e T falfe. 
by that fruftraneous attraaion, which happens ^Whatloever is underftood, is com prehen- d S:xt 
in Melancholy, orMad perfons ; as Oreflcs in the £ eti ty the Mind, one of thefe two ways either l- r ‘ 
Tragedy, when he faith, by evident Incurfion (which Laertius calls by C 


Bring hither, Mother I implore. 
The Snaky Bloody Maids no more, 
Whnfe very looks wound me all o're. 


his madnefs, for hefaw no- I Conipofition, by Analog 


SenfeJ, or by Pranjitwn from evidence (Laerti¬ 
us, Collection by Demonftration) of which lat- 
mr there are three kinds, by Ajfimulaiion, by 


CHAP.. V. 

Of True and Truth. 


thing: wherefore Eleflra anfwers him. By Incurrcnt Evidence is underflood White 

Ah ! quiet in thy Bed (unhapyy) lie, and Black, Sweet and Sowr, 

Thoujeejt not what thou thinkji before thy eye. . By Tranfition from evidents,- Bv AJmilotion 

----- - is underftood Socrates by his Piauref By Com. 

CHAP v pofition, as of a Horfe and Man is made a Cen- 

ntr , taur; for putting together the Limbs proper to 

up true and Irnth. both Species, we comprehend phantafie that 

a T RU E ^° rd . in S t ° 2 ’^) is th at which ccmpoMdeTof boffi 0lkn0rM ' a ’ bucaC -' nUur 

which is, and is oppofedrofomething." a T1 Cydops na who' augmentation P hauc y 

that whtch ,s not; yet, is oppofed mfomething ^^thSl^cL's gifts are fed', 

b vCtolFrT T> h C p iffel th p ee pT yS ’ bv E -ff cnc ^ of^DMnMimf^p\gmy lea c'l. ikewife l 
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CHA.P. IV. 

Of Phantafie. 

I N the firft place (faith * Diodes the. Mag- 
ncfum ) they put the reafon concerning phan¬ 
tafie and fenfe, as a judgment, whereby the 
truth of things is difcerned. It is phantafie as to 
its genus, and likewife in as much as the reafon 
of affent, comprehenfion,and intelligence(which 
is more excellent than the reft) confifts not 
without phantafie 5 for phantafie goeth firft, 
then the mind endued with elocution, declareth 
by words what it fuffers from the phantafie. 
b p/ut. i>lac. b Phantafie is fo called from light for as 

Phil. 4. 12. light fheweth it felf, and with it felf all thofe 
things which are contained within it; fo phanta¬ 
fie fheweth it felf, and that which maketh it. 
c Sext Emt c phantafie is an impreffion in the Soul: Cle- 
Pjirli. hyp. 1.2. antbes adds, an impreffion by depreffion and emi¬ 
nence, as that impreffion which is made in Wax 
by a Seal. 

Chryfippus conceives this to be abfurd For 
1. faith he,when the Soul firft appi ehends a trian- 
le and a fquare, it will follow, that' the fame 
ody,at the fame time, muft have in it felf'fete- 
ralfigures, which is abfurd. Again, whereas ma¬ 
ny phantafies are together confiftent in us, the 
the Soul muft have diverfe figures, which is worfe 
than the former. • He therefore conceived, that 
Zeno ufed the word Impreffion, for Alteration, 
meaning thus: Phantafie is an alteration of 
the Soul, whereby it is no longer abfurd; that 
the fame body (many feveral phantafies being' 
at the fame time confiftent in us) fhould receive 
feveral alterations.. For, as the Air receiving at 
once innumerable different percuffions, liathpre- 
fently many alterations: fo the fupream part of 
Soul, receiving various phantafies, doth fome- 
thing which; hath proportion and conformity 
thereto. 

Some object, that this expofition is not right: 
becaufe, tlio’ every phantafie is an ex'preffion and 
and alteration in the Soul: yet, every impreffion 
or alteration of the Soul,is not phantafie; as when 
the finger fmarts or itches,and the hand is riibb’d, 
there is then an impreffion or alteration in the 
Soul: but .it is not phantafie, becaufe it is not in 
the fupream part of the Soul. 

They anfwer. That in faying, an impreffion in 
the Soul, is implied asin the Soul as fully, as if 
we fhould fay, phantafie is an impreffion in-the 
Soul as in the Soul: as when we fay, the white 
in the eye, .we imply, as in the eye, that is, the 
white is. in a certain part of the eye, which’all 
men have fo by nature. So when we fay, Phantafie 
is an impreffion in the Soul,we imply the impref¬ 
fion to be made in the fupream part thereof 
Others more elegantly anfwer, that the word 
Soul is taken two ways, either for the whole, or 
for the principal part; when we fay,man confifts 
of Soul and Body; or, that death is a feparation 
of the Soul from the Body; we mean properly 
the fupream part, wherein properly confifts the 
motions and goods of the Soul.When Zeno there¬ 
fore calleth phantafie an impreffion in the Soul, 
he is not to be underftood of the whole Soul, but 
of part thereof; as if he fhould fay,phantafieis 
an alteration of the fupream part of the Soul. 
To this interpretation, feme objefl thus: Ap- 


Part Vill. 

petition, Aftention, and Comprehenfion, are al- 

I terations in the fupream fiart of the Soul; but, 
thefe differ from phantafie, that being a certain 
kind of perfwafioo and affection, whereas this 
is more operation than appetition, therefore the 
definition is not good, being competible to ma¬ 
ny other things. 

They anfwer by recourfe to (impli- 

ancies) thata definition is underftood to he in all. 

As he who faith. Love'is an application of the 
Soul towards procurement of Friendfhip, im- 
plieth amongft young people; fe when we lay, 
that phantafie is an alteration in the fupream 
part of the Soul, we imply by perfwafion ; for, 
alteration is not made by operation. 

<t Of phantafies there are many kinds, feme,; j_ ■. 
are fenfible, others notfenfible. Sen fib/e are thole 
which are received through one or more of the 
fenfes: Not fenfible are thofe which are received 
through the mind, as of incorporeals, andorher 
things, comprehended by realbn. The fenfible 
formed from things that are, are made with con- 
ceffion and affent. There are alfo apparitions of 
phantafies, proceeding from things which are. 

Again, feme are Rational, others Irrational ; 

Rational, thofe of Reafonable Creatures; irratio¬ 
nal , thofe of Unreafonable. The Rational are in¬ 
telligence, the Irrational have no name. 

Again, feme are Artificial, others In-artificial-, 
for,anImage is confidered by an Artift one way ; 
by him that is not an Artift, another way. 

e Again, feme are Probable , others Improbable : 1 Sat. E- 
The Probable are thofe which make an eafie mo- fir- ®. 2. 
tion in the Soul ; as, it is now day, .1 dilcourfe, 
and the like. The Improbable are of a contrary 
nature, averting us from affent; as, it is day, the 
Sun is not above the F.arth; if it is dark, it is 
day. Both Probable and. Improbable are thofe, 
which, by relation to other things, are feme- 
times fuch as in doubtful fpeeches, neither pro¬ 
bable are improbable nor, fuch, as thefe. The 
Stairs are even, the Stairs are odd. 

Of probable and improbable phantafies, feme 
are feme are falfe, fomeare neither true 
nor falfe. True , are thofe, whole predication is 
true, as, It is day, ’tis light.- falfe, whole pre¬ 
dication is falfe; Both true aridfalfe,h% happened 
to Qrejies in his madnefs, meeting EleSra ; that 
he met fomething, it was true, for it was Eleffra ; 
but, that it was Fury, was falfe. Neither true 
nor falfe, are thofe which are taken from the Ge¬ 
nus ; for the Genus is not fuch as the fpecies in 
allrefpefls.- As, of men, fomeare Grecians , 
feme are Barbarous; but,-Man in general is not 
Grecian, for then all men muft be Grecians ; nee 
ther Barbarous, for the fame reafon. 

I • Of true phantafies, feme are comprehenfive, 
others are not comprcbenfic. Not-comprchenfive 
are thofe which happen through ficknels, or per- 
I turbation of mind; many being troubled with 
Frenfie or Melancholy, attract a true Phantafie 
which is not comprehenfive, ■ even from that 
which extrinfecally occurs cafually, for which- 
reafon, . they neither a’ffert it often, nor affent 
unto it. Comprehenfive phantafie is that which 
is impreffed and figned by, that .which' is,-' and 
conformable to that which is, fo as it cannot be 
of that which is not. : . 

-To comprehenfive phantafie -three coniffwns 
are requifite: 1, That it arife from that which is;. 

.for many phantafies arife from that which is not. 
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as in mad men. 2. That it be conformable to 
that which is; for fome phantafies are from that 
which is, but reprefents the fimilitude of that 
which is not: As Oreftes derived a phantafie! 
from that which was, vis. from EleSra, but not 
according to that which was; for he thought her 
to be one of the Furies. Comprehenfive phanta-| 
fie muitbe conformable to that which is, and fo 
imprefled and figned, as that it may imprint _ ar-1 
tincially all the properties of the thing fancied, 
as Gravers touch all the parts of thofe things 
which they imitate, and the impreffion made by 
a Seal on Wax exactly and perle£tly,beareth all 
its characters. Laftly,That it be without impedi¬ 
ment ; for fometimes comprehenfive phantafie 
is not creditable, by reafbn of outward circum 
fiances -, as when Hercules brought Alceftis taken 
out of the Earth, to Admetus , Admetus drew 
fiom Alceftis a comprehenfive phantafie, but 
did not credit it; for, he confidered, that flie 
was dead, and therefore could not rile again, 
but, that fometimes Spirits appear in the fhape 
of the decealed. 

c.- f Phantafie , Phantaflon , Pbantafticon , anc 
- Phantajm , according to Chryfippus , differ thus 
Phantafie is a Paffion made in the Soul, which 
fheweth it felf, and that which made it; as,when 
with our eyes we lee white, it is a paffion cngen- 
dred by fight in the Soul, and we may call this | 
a paffion, becaule the obje£t thereof is a white 
thing which moveth us : The like of fuelling 
and touching. 

Pbantafton is that which maketh phantafie , 
as the white and the cold, andwhatloe.verisable 
to move the Soul, that is Phantaflon. 

Pbantafticon is a fruitraneous attraction,a paf¬ 
fion in the Soul proceeding from nothing; as in 
thole who fight with lhadows, or extend their 
hands in vain: For, to phantafie is objected 
Phantaflon, but Phantaflicon hath no objeCt. 

Phantajm is that, to which we are attracted 
by that frultraneous attraction, which happens! 
in Melancholy, orMad perlons -, as Oreftes in the 
Tragedy, when he faith, 

Bring hither. Mother, I implore. 

The Snaky Bloody Maids no more, 

Whofe very looks wound me all o're. 

This he faith in his madnels, for he law no¬ 
thing : wherefore Eleflra anfwers him. 

Ah ! quiet in thy Bed (unhapyy) lie, 

Thouft eft not what thou think ft before thy eye. 


By Conftitution True is conceived to be fome- 
thing uniform and fimple by nature as. It is 
day," Idifeourfie. Truth, as being a Science, con- 
fillethof many things, by a kindofconlervation. 
Wherefore as a People is one thing, a Citizen 
another; aPeople is a Multitude confuting of 
many Citizens; but, a Citizen is no more than 
one. In the lame manner differeth Truth from 
True. Truth relembteth a People, True, a Citi¬ 
zen ; for. Truth confilteth of many chines col¬ 
lected, TVv«t is fimple. 

B y Power-, lor True doth not abfolutely ad¬ 
here to Truth : A Fool, a Child, a Mad man, 
may Ipeaklomething True, but, cannot have the 
Science of that which is True. Truth confiders 
things with Science, inlomuch that he who hath 
it,is wile; for,he hath the Science of uue things, 
and is never deceived, nor lieth, altho’ he Jpeak 
falle, becaule it proceedeth not fiom an ill, but 
good affeCtion. 


C FI A P. VI. 

Of Comprchcnfion. 

a (~>.Omprebcnlion (x-ardM^ie) was fii ft u fed in .» t:,v. A.- id. 

this fenfe by Zeno, by a Metaphor taken 1 
from things apprehended by the hand ; h which b a.-. a c .,j. 
allufion he expreft by action. For, Ihevving his 4 
hand with the fingers ftretched forth, he laid, 
fuch was phantafie; then bending them a little, 
faid, fuch was Afient ; then coinprefling them 
and clutching his fill,fuch was Comprehenfion. . 

c Comprehenfion is a firm and u ue know- hr/ 
ledg, non-comprehenfion the contrary ; for fome 
things we only think that we lee, hear, or led, 
as in Dreams and Frenzies; other things we not 
only think, but truly do lee, or hear, or feel. 

Thefe latter, all but the Academicks and Scep- 
1 ticks) conceive to fall under firm knowledge ; 
the other, which we imagine in Dreams or Fren- 
zie, are falle. 

d Whatfoever is underltood, is comprehen- d Sl ' x f Em - 
dedby the Mind, one of thefe two ways,either 
by evident Incurfion (which Laertius calls by 1 ' 
Senfej or by Tranfition from evidence (Laerti¬ 
us, Collection by Demonltrationj of which lat¬ 
ter there are three kinds, by AJfmulation, by 
Compofttion , by Analogy. 

By Incurrent Evidence is underltood White 
and Black, Sweet and Sowr, 

By Tranfition from evideiits/ B y A Jimi!at ion, 
is underltood Socrates by his Piaure:' By Com- 
pofition, as of a Horfe and Man is made a Cen¬ 
taur ; for putting together the Limbs proper to 
both Species, we comprehend b>- phantafie that 
which was neither Horie nor Man, but a ‘Centaur 
compounded of both. 

By Analogy, things are underltood two ways; 
either by Augmentation ; or, when from com¬ 
mon ordinary men, we by augmentation pliancy 
a Cyclops, who not like 

Alen that with Ceres's gifts are fed" 

But, fome tall Hill eretls his head. ’ 

Or by Diminution, as a Pigmy, c Likewife c uat. 
the Center of the Earth is underltood by Analo- 


C H A P.. V. 

Of True and Truth. 

’■ & 'T' RUE (according to Zeno) is that which 

" d ’ A is imprefled in the Mind fiom that 
imp. whence it is, in fuch manner, as it cannot be from 
'.2.8. that which is not: Or, as others; b True is that 
which is, and is oppofed to lomething. Valfe is 
that which is not; yet, is oppoled to lomething | 

Truth and True differ three ways, bv EJfence, 
by Conftitution, by Power. By EJJcnce, for Truth , 
is a Body; but. True is incorporeal, for it is a di- gy from teller Globes, 
able tevris, and therefore incorporeal. On the I To thefe kinds add, /Comprehenfion by Traitf f l.« 
contrary. Truth is a Body, as being the enuncia- ference, as eyes in the breaft; by Contiarietv as 
tiveBcience of all true things. All Science is in Death; [by Transference, as dicibles, and pla’ce; 
lome meafure the fupream part of the Soul, I by Privation, as a Man without hands , iuit and 
winch fupream part is a Body: therefore Truth 1 good are underltood Naturally 
m general is corporeal. CHAP 
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ways had Of thefe phantafies, as nothing dread- 
C H AP. VII. fill, but terrifying only with a falfe fhew, and 

Of Affent. vain fear. 

a 'T^Hefe things being enough known, which ' ~~ 

JL we have already explained, let us now C H A r. VIII. 

fpeak a little of Affent, and Approbation, term’d Q , pp ot ' wns 

Oiwzaldfaurti, not that, that is not a large place, J 

but the grounds thereof have been already laid, a TJ*Rom Senfe, the Rule of Science, Notions, a iK ,j 

For when we explained the power that was in JT are imprinted in the Soul, by which, not ” 

the Senfes, we lifeewife declared, that many only principles, but larger ways to Reafon are 
things were comprehended and perceived by the found out. 

Senfes, which cannot be done without Affent. b A man when be is born, hath the fupream b Phi. he- 
Moreover, feeing that betwixt an inanimate and part of his Soul, like unto clean paper, upon tbit. 4. if" 
an animate being, the greateft difference is, that which every notion is infcribed. The firlt man- 

the inanimate doth nothing, the animate doth ner of infcription is by the Senfes; as for exam- 

fomething; we muft either take away lenle from pie .• They who perceive a thing that is white, 
it, or allow it affent, which is within our power, after it is taken away, retain the memory there- 
When we will not have a thing either toper- of* but,when they have conceived many remem- 
ceive or affent, we in a manner take away the brances of one Species, then they fay, they have 
Soul from it* for as it is neceffary, that thefeale experience, for experience is a multitude of fi- 
of Ballance which is laden, fhould tend down- militudes. 

wards -, fb is it that the Soul fhould yield to Of Notions , feme are Natural , which are in 
things that are perfpicuous, fuch manner as we have faid, and without Art: 

b Altho’ Affent cannot be made unlefs it be Others gained by Learning and Induftry Thefe 
moved by phantafie, yet when that phantaiie are properly called Notionsfxz other Anticipati- 
hath an immediate caufe, it hath not (accord- ons. The reafon for which we are called rational, 
ing to Cbryfippm ) this principal reafon -, not that is faid to be perfe&ed by anticipations in the firft 
it can be made without any extrinfecal excitati- feven years. 

on (for it is neceffary that Affent be moved by Intelligence is the phantafm of the Intellect of 

phantaiie)but it returns to its Cylinder and Cone, a Rational Creature; for phantafm, when it 
which move not by impulfion; then of their lighteth upon a rational Soul, is then called iv- 
o wn nature the Cylinder feems to rowl, and the Intelligence, a word taken from the Intel- 

Cone to turn round. As therefore he who thruft left. For to other Creatures there happen not 
the Cylinder, gave it the beginning of motion, phantafms; to the Gods only, and to us thefe 
but did not give it volubility ; fo the objected are incident. Thofewhichbelongtous,arephan- 
phantafie imprinteth, and as it were fealeth in tafms, as tor their genus-, notions as to their 
the Soul its Species, yet the affent is in our pow- fpecies; as denaries and flaters, when paid, for 
er, and that (as he faid in a Cylinder)extrinfecal- tranfportation, are called Naula. 
ly impelled, the motion is continued by its own c Common Notions are planted in all men, 
power and nature. (in which they all agree together) one is not re- 

9. c Phantafies, wherewith the Mind of Man is pugnant to another; for, who holds not, that 
pr_ibi,t'y ah-.'.tod. are not voluntary or in our good is profitable, and ought to be chofen with 
c, ~ own power, but infer tlwmfelves by a kind of utmoft endeavours? Who holds not, that what 
" violence, appiobarions (a-.yy.Afiieai) by which is juft, is fair and well befeeming? Whence then 
thefe phantafies are known arid judged, arevo- proceed contentions and differences? To wit, 
luntary, andmadeaccoid.ngtoourarbitrement. from the application of firft notions to lingular 
So as upon any dreadful noife from Heaven, or things. 

by theiall of any thing, or fudden news of fome d Thefe Notions, and whatfoever is of this simp, k i- 
danger, or the like it is neceffary that the kind, which right reafon conformeth in us, being plc ' 
mind of a wife Man be a little moved, and con- long examined, are true, and fuitable to the na- 
traCled, and appalled, not through opinion per- tures of things. 

ceived of any ill, but certain rapid and incon- ___ 

fiderate motions, which pratvert the office of " 

the Mind and Reafon. But prefently the fame CHAP. IX. 

Wife Man approveth not Of Science andOeini/m 

thole dreadful phantafies, that is, i o-oyzdlaliBs- * £ • 

to* iH vrefo-iTiMl;*™, but xejeCts and refufes a '"T'Hat which is comprehended by Senfe, Ze- a ciar. Md. 
them -, nor is there any thing in thefe, which jL no called Senfe -, and if fo - comprehend- 
feemeth to him dreadful. Thus differ the Souls ed, as not to be plucked away by reafon, Science , 
of wife and unwife men The unwife, when otherwife Ignorance -, from which proceedeth 0 - 
phantafies appear cruel and difficult at the firft pinion, which is weak and common, to the falfe 
impulfion of the mind, think them to be truly and unknown. 

fuch as they appear, and receiving them as if b Thefe three are joyned together, Science, b s .~ t fe 
they were juflly to be feared, approve them by Opinion, and Comprehenfion, which borders 
their affent, ^ (this word the Sto- upon the other two. Science is a firm, liable, 

icks ufe upon this occafion: ) But a wife man immutable comprehenfion with Reafon. Opi- 
fuddenly changing Colour and Countenance, nion, an infirm, weak affent: Comprehenfion. 

■l c\jyr.<£[dllBeha, aflcnts not, but retaineth the which cometh between both, is an affent to 
Rate and vigour of his judgment, which he afe comprehenfive phantafie. Comprehenfive phan- 

tafie 
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tafie is true, in fuch a manner, thatit cannotbe 
falfe. Therefore Science is in wife Men only, 
Opinion in Fools -, Comprehenfion is common' 
to both, as being that by which Truth is judg¬ 
ed -, c and is for this Reafon reckoned by Zeno, 
neither amongft the right ( xdlogBapctla.) nor a- 
mongfl: the bad (ai**tlni*‘tla) but betwixt j 
Science and Ignorance, affirming, that this 
ly is to be credited. 


CHAP. X. 

Of Voice, Speech, and Words. 


e'Scst. Emp. 
tiv. Log. cal 
de i wo. 


a 'T'Hefe three are joined to one another , 

X that which is iignified, that which fig- 
nifieth,and the contingent. That which fignifieth, 
is the Voice, as Dion ; That which is Signified, is 
the thing declared by the Voice •, it is that which 
we apprehend, and is prefent in our Cogitation. 
The contingent is the outward Subject, as Dion 
himfelfl 

Dialectick being converfant about that 
which fignifieth, and that which is Iignified, c 
is divided into two places .• One, Of Signifieds, 
the other of Voice. The place of Significats is di¬ 
vided into Fhantafies, andJichfiftents on Phan- 
tafie,.Dicibles, Axioms , &c. 

In the other place, concerning Voice, is decla¬ 
red literal Voice , the parts of Speech, the na¬ 
ture of Solcecifms and Barbarifms, Poems, Am¬ 
biguities, Song, Mufick, and (according to fome) 
Dijinitions and. Diviftons- 

d The Phantafies of the Mind precede 
Speech, (Ofthcfc therefore we have already treat-\ 
cd) then the Mind endued with the Faculty ofl 
fpeaking, declareth by Speech what it receiveth 
from the Phantafie : For this Reafon, e the 
coniideradon of Dialeftick, by thejoint confent| 
ofall,feems as if it ought to be firft taken from 
the place of Voice. 

/ Voice is Air percuffed, the proper ienfible] 
object of Hearing, (as Diogenes the Babylonian, 
in his Art of Voice.) The Voice of a living fen- 
fitive Creature, is Air percufled with Appetite 
the Voice of Man is'Articulate, proceeding 
from the Mind: At his fourteenth year it is 
perfected. . | 

Speech (as g Diogenes faith) is a literate 
Voice; as, it is Day. Word is a fignificative 
Voice proceeding from the Mind. Language is a 
Speech according to the variety of Nations, 
whereof each ufeth its peculiar Dialeft; as| 
the Attick faith, QAaAa, the lon'tck UpAgn. Voice 
and Speech differ, in that Voice is found, but 
Speech articulate only. Speech and Word dif- 
fer -, for Word is always fignificative ; but,Speech 
fometimes fignifieth nothing, as Blitiri, which I 
is no word. To fpeak and to pronounce dif- ] 
fer ; Voices are pronounced, but things only 
7, f . are fpoken; b for, to fpeak, is to pronounce | 
cap. a fignificant Voice of a thing that is laid. 

.. ' z Hence Cbryfippus faith. That he. who be- 
mg ' ginneth to fpeak and pronounce Words, before 
he can put them in their right place, doth not 
fpeak, but think that he fpeaks -, as the Image 
of a Man is not a Man : So in Crows,Daws and 
Children,when they firft begin to fpeak,the words 
which they fay are not words. He only fpeaketh 
whoknoweth to put a word in the right place. 


They (particularly A Zeno) l took much k. clem. 
pains in the Invention and Explication of words , 1 Hutu 
m wherein they diftinguilhed very fubtilly. 

Hence Cicero calleth the StoicAs Architects of umym. 
Words. Ammonites, the Grammarians, followers 
of the StoicAs. 

The Elements of Speech are the 24 Let- « L.-teit. 
Letter is taken three ways: Firft, for 
the Chara&eror Figure' which is formed. Se¬ 
condly, for the Element or Power. Thirdly, 
for the Name, as A. Of the Elements,-feven 
Vozne/s Ataev 1 a, fix Mutes , 

> Of Speech there are five parts, as Dioge- ° Lacrt. 
faith in hisBook of VoicejwA Cbryfippusp. At* DmpJ .*'/■<h 
firft they reckoned but four, foparating the Ar¬ 
ticles from die Conjunctions, afterwards the lat* 
ter StoicAs dividing the Appellatives from the 
Nouns, made them five. Noun, Appellat ion,Verb, 
Conjunction, Article. (Antipatcr in his Book of 
Speech added the medium.) Appellation ( as Dio¬ 
genes faithjis a part of Speech fignifying a com¬ 
mon quality ; as, Man, Horfe. Noun, a pare 
' of Speech denoting a proper quality ; as Dio- 
, genes, Socrates. Verb , ( as Diogenes faith) a 
1 part of Speech fignifying a thing, which is pre- 
1 dicated of one or more things, incompofed ; or, 
as fome fay, an Element of Speech without ca¬ 
fes, whereby the parts of Speech are connect¬ 
ed -, as I write, 1 fpeak. Conjunction is a part 
of Speech without Cafes, conjoining the parts 
of Speech. Article is an Element of Speech, 


having cafes ; diflinguifhingthe kinds and num- 
[bers of Nouns ; as, 2, il ri, 0/,*/, rd- 


q Every word, by reafon of that which it q s . * 
fignifieth, called four neceflary things into que- oudeir.c'jp.6. 
ftion, its Origin, Power, Declination,Ordination. 

As concerning the firft, which the Greeks call 
ErunoKoyU, they conceiv’d-that Names are gi¬ 
ven by Nature: the firft pronounced Voices, 
imitating the things themfelves, from which the 
Names were afterwards impofed, by which 
reafon they derive Etymologies, conceiving 
that there is not any word, for which there 
cannot be given a certain Reafon. They there¬ 
fore ftudioufly enquired whence words are de¬ 
duced ; much pains was taken, firft by Zeno, 
then by Cleanthes, afterward, by Chryfippus, to 
give a reafon of commehtitious Fables, and to 
explain the caufes of Words, why they are cal¬ 
led fb and fb. 

This beginning is to be fought, until we ar- v 

rivefb far, as that the thing agree in fome Si¬ 
militude with the found of the word,as when we 
fay tinkling of Brafs, the neighing of Horfes, 
the bleating of Sheep, the gingling of Chains: 

Thefc words by their Sound, exprels the things 
j which are Iignified by them. 

But for as much as there are things which 
found not, in thefe the Similitude of Touching 
hath the lame Power.- As they touch the Senfe 
imoothly or harlhly,the fmoothnefs or harfhnefs 
of Letters in like manner touches the hearing, 
and thereby occafioneth their Names. As when 
we lay fmooth, it founds Imoothly: So who will 
not judge harjhnefs to be liarfhby the very word? 
it is fmooth to the Ear, when we fay Plcafure -, 
harfh, when we fay Crux, a Crofs -, the things 
themfelves make good the found of the Words. 

Honey, as fweetly as the thing it felfaffeffs our 
Tafte,fo Tweedy doth the name touch our Hear- 
Q. q ing: 


I 



ing: Sour, as harfh in both. Wool and 'Bryers, I 
as the Words are to the hearing, the Things are 
to the touch. Thcfe are conceived to be the In -1 
fancy,as it were of Words,when theSenle of the 1 
tiring concords with the Senie of the found. 

From hence proceeded the licence of Naming, 
according to the Similitude of the things among 
themfelves •, as when,for example. Crux , a Crofs, 
is therefore lo called, becaufe the harfhnefs of 
the word concords with the harfhnefs of the 
Pain which the Crofs affeHeth. But, Crura, 
Thighs,are fo called, not from harfhnefs of pain, 
but, becaufe in length and hardneft, they are, 
in refpect of other Limbs, like unto the Wood 
of a Croft. Hence it comes to abufe, that the 
Name is ufurped, not of a like thing, but as it 
were near for what likenefs is there between 
the Signification of little and minute, when as 
that may be little, which not only is nothing 
minute , but isfomewhat grown ; yet, by reafon 
of a certain nearnefs, we fay minute for little. 
But, this abufe of the Word is in the Power of 
the Speaker; for he may ufe the word little, 
and not minute. This Example belongs to that 
which we will {hew, when we call that a HJb- 
pond which hath noFifhin it, nor any thinglike 
a Fifh : It is denominated from Fifties,by reafon 
of the Water wherein Fifties live. So the word! 
is ufed by Tranflation, not from Similitude, but I 
a certain kind of Vicinity. And if anyonefhould 
fay, That Men in Swimming refemble Fifties, 
and that from thence a Filh-pond is fo named, 
it were foolrfh to lefufe it, lince that neither is 
repugnant to the nature of the thing, and both 
are occult. But, this is to the purpole, which 
we cannot dilucidate by one Example,how much 
the Origineof the Word, which is taken from 
Vicinity, differs from that which is derived 
from Similitude. 

From hence there is a Progreilion to the con¬ 
trary, Lucies is 1 thought to be fo named, Qiiod 
minvnc lucent ; and bet/um, quod res bclla non Jit ; 
and feedus, quod resfeeda non fit. But if we de¬ 
rive porcus, as foniedo'a feeditate, it returns.to 
that Vicinity, when that which is made, is 
named that by which it is made. 

For this Vicinity is very large, and divided 
into many parts ; either by efficiency, as this 
word porcus a feeditate -, from which likewife 
feed us-, or by effe£i,as putcus, fo named,becaufe 
the effeft thereof is potatio ; or by that it con- 
taineth, as urbs ab orbe, becaufe in a place! 
which they liked, they firft made a track about 1 
it with a Plough, as Virgil faith of Mneets. 

- Urban dejignat Aratro. 

Or by that which is contained, as if borreum 
were derived from bordeum - or by abufe, as hor¬ 
de urn for Wheat; or the whole from a part, as 
mtecro, which is thepoinf,for the vvhole Sword; 
or a part from the whole, as capillus quafi capitis 
pilus, What need we go any further? Whatfo- 
ever elfe can be reckoned, we may fee the Origin 
of the word, contained, either in the Similitude 
betwixt Things and Sounds, or in the Simili¬ 
tude betwixt Things themfelves , or in Vicinity 
or Contrariety, which Origin we cannot pur- 
fue beyond .Similitude. ‘ j 

But this we cannot do always 5 for‘there are 


innumerable Words, the Reafon of which liehid. 

To the Infancy, or rather Stock and Seed of 
filch Words, beyond which no Origin is to be 
fought, neither if a Man do enquire can he find 
any, they proceed in this manner. The Sylla¬ 
bles, in which v hath the place of Confonant, 
as in thefe Words, venter , vaj'er, vcluv/,vinum, 
voniis vulni/s, have a thick, and as it were, a 
ftrong found, which the very 01 (tom offpeaking 
confirmeth, which from fome Words we take 
them away, left they (hould burthen the Ear ; 
for whichreafbn we fay amajliyuxhsx than ama- 
vifti ; and ubiit,not abivit, and innumerable of the 
fame kind.Therefore when we fay F/.r,the found 
of the word having, as we laid, a kind of force, 
fuitetli. Now from this Vicinity, by that which 
they affect, that is, becaufe they are violent, 
vincula feem to be named, and vimen quod illi¬ 
quid vinciatur. Thence vitas, became they 
clafp about thofe things by which they grow. 
Hence alfo by Similitude,Terms' calls a crooked 
old Man victum. Hence the Earth, worn into 
winding Paths by the Feet of Paffengers,is call’d 
via ; but if via be fo named, quaji vi pedum t vi¬ 
ta, the Origin returns to the Vicinity: But let 
us fuppofe it derived from the Similitude it hath 
with vitis or vitnen, that is, from its winding; 
one asketh me why it is call’d via? I anfwer, 
from the winding and crookednefs thereof,which 
the Ancients called vietum ; thence the Rounds 
of a Wheel victos. He demands how victum 
comes to fignifie winding ? I anfwer, from the 
Similitude of Vires a Vine: Fie requires whence 
vitis is fb named ? I fay, becaufe it doth vincire 
thofe things which it comprehends. Flequeftions 
whence vincire is derived ? We fay, a vi. Fie 
asks whence vis ? We give this realon, becaufe 
the word in its robuft and forcible found agreetli 
to the thing which it fignifieth. He hath no¬ 
thing more to demand. 

; t In like manner, in this word Ego : as Cbry- t 0 -' 
fippus obferves, in pronouncing the firft Sylla- d Jff l 
ible, we depreft the under-lip, as if it were to 87 
point to our felves.; then by motion of the Beard 
[ we point to our own Breafts -, of which it Ni- « rtg 
gidit/s hath given more Inftances, in his Gram¬ 
matical Commentaries. 

The fecond Queftion concerning Words, is of 
their Power,W e«(M«'iillar,qfSign!ficants-,vthehce 
x Chryjippus divided Dialeftick into two parts, * LlK 
met niuutiflm a) <rniMivo(Ave>v, ofSignificants,and 
Significats. Flere.they enquire how many ways 
every thing may be laid,' and how many ways 
a thing faid may fignifie ? 

Here is examined the Ambiguity of Wolds. 
y Ambiguity (ox Amphiboly.1 is a word figni-^ Ut 
lying two or more things, naturally and proper¬ 
ly, according to the Language of the Nation, 
in fuch manner, that many Senles may be ccillo 
fted from the feme Words, as auriflets erWim-e , 
which-one way fignifies, the Pot fell thrice; an¬ 
other Way, the Sbe-M.infl.rel fell. 

z Every word (according to Chryjippus') is T Ag 
by nature ambiguous,for the fame may be taken 
two or more ways: y Neither is that any thing y D - 
to the purpofe which Horten fees Calumniates in* Dl 
Cicero, Thus, they affirm that they hear Ambi¬ 
guities acutely, explain them clearly. The fame 
.perfons hold, that every Word is Ambiguous ; 
how then can they explain the Ambiguous by 
the 
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the Ambiguous, that were to bring a Candle not not Grammarians, the Definition is faulty, 
lighted into the Dark ? This is ingenioully and c We mult therefore, when we take thofe 
fubtilly faid, but like that of Sc avala to Anto- things which are common to the things we vvou’d c Clca ' Tot ' 
nius , You feem to the wife to fpeak acutely, define, and others, prolecute themfo far until it 
to Fools, truly: For what elfe doth Hortenfius in become proper,fo as not to be transferable to a- 
that place, but by his Ingenuity and Facetiouf- ny other thing-,as this, An inheritance is riches add 
nefs, as an intoxicating Cup, bring Darknefsup- which by the Death of fome Perfonjalleth toano- 
on the unlearned ? For, when they fay. Every therjx .is not yet a Definition, for Riches may be 
Word is Ambiguous, it is underftood of Angle held many other ways,as wellas by Inheritance- 
Words. Ambiguities are explained by Dilputa- add one word, by right of Law now the thin® 
tion ; no Man difpuleth by Angle words, none will feem disjoyned from community So that 
therefore explaineth Ambiguous words by Am- the definition is thus explained, inheritance is 
biguouswords. And yet feeing that every word Riches., which by the death of one perfonfi/lclh 
is Ambiguous, no Man can explain the Ambi- to another by right of Law : It is not yet enough 
guity of words, except by words, but thofe con- therefore add, neither bequeathed by Will nor de- 
joined and not Ambiguous. As when we fay, tained by Poffefjion , and it is perfeft. ’ 

Avery Soldier hath, two Feet,it doth not follow, d Of'Definition there are two kinds .• One of / r- r.v- 
that a whole Regiment of Soldiers that have things which are: the other of things which are ‘ 
two Feet, fhould have in all but two Feet. So underftood. Thofe things which are, we call fuch 
when 1 lay, every word is Ambiguous -, I do not as may be feen or touched, as a Field, Houle a 
fay, a Sentence, nor a Difputation, although Wall, and the like. On the other fide we fay 
they are woven of Words. Every Ambiguous thofe things are not, which cannot be touched or 
word therefore may be explained by an inam- Ihewn,as Poffeflion, Guardianlhip,Nation, Kin- 
biguous Difputation. dred, which have not any body,yec there is feme 

, The third Queftion is concerning Declination , Conformity in the undemanding, which we call 
$• and avanoyia. z Some follow Analo- notional, whereby in Argumentation they may 

pothers Anomaly. Analogy is a like Declination he explained by definition. This latter kind is 
of like, in Latin Proportio. Anomaly is an in- rather called Defeription, a Speech,which by the 
equality,Sfollowing the cuftoms of Declinations, exteriour figure of the things bringeth us to the 
g ‘ n Chryjtppus wrote fix Books **gl r»s dmparUt, things themfelves, or a Definition Amply expref- 
fhewing, that like things are noted with nni;ir P Ang the Power of a Definition, 
words, and unlike things with like words. e Again,of Definitions, feme are of partitions, c C]c Tof , k 

The lall Queftion is concerning Ordination, others of Diviftons.Of Partitions, when the thing 
b Upon this Subject Chryfppus wrote Ptopofed is tornfas it were)into pieces, as if we 
two Bobks (Laertius reckons more)whofe fcope mould fay, the Civil Law is that which confift- 
is not Rhetorical, but Dialeaick, as will eaffly eth in Laws, Senators, things'judged, the au- 
appear to the Reader: OftheSyntax of Axioms: thority of Lawyers, EdiQs of Magiftrates, Man- 
of true and falfe Axioms .- Of poffible and impof- ners and Equity. 

ftble : OJ. contingent, and tranfient, and ambigte- The definition ofDiviftons comprehendeth all 

otts, and the like, which confer nothing to Angle Species which are under the Genus defined, thus, 
fpeech or pleafure, or grace to elocution. Abalienation is of that thing which is in our 
c There are five excellencies of Speech, Pro- P°wer, or a deliverance of it into the power of 
pnety, Perfpicuity , Sieccintfnefs, Decorum, Ele- another; oraconceffion by Law, amongft whom 
gance. Propriety is a proper Phrafe, according thofe thin gs may be done by Civil Right, 
to Art, not after the common Expreflion. f Divifion is a Se&ion of the Genus into its , 

. Perfptcuity is, when that which'is intended immediate Species , as, of Living Creatures fome i 
is deliver d clearly. are rational ffotnc irrational, g This therefore is£ sat. 

Succinunefsis, when that only is comprifed, an 5 U divifion, Of men forne are Grecians • forne E i”pir. adv. 
which is neceffary'to the thing. Egyptians, fome Perftans,fome Indians ; for the M “ ,b • IO> 2 

Decorum is a conformity to the thing. next Species are not delperate, butoppofite. We 

Elegance is an avoiding of vulgar Phrafe. midi therefore fay thus ; Of Men fome are Gre¬ 
et Amongft the faults of Speech is Barbarifm, ctans, fome Barbarians ; and again, by fubdivi- 
a rhrafe not in ufe with the belt Perfons; and fion °J Barbarians, fotne. are JEgyptians , fome 
Solacifm , a Speech incoherently framed. Perftans,fome Indians, which likewife Is in the 

------- divifion of things that are. For thofe which are 

CHAP XT g°°d and bad, are different to us; thofe who are 

• intermediate betwixtgood and bad,are indifferent 

Of Definition and Divifion. to us - The divifion therefore ought not to be 

D „. . . fo,but rather thus.- Of things that are, fome 

Efinition : (according to Antipater in his are indifferent, others different-, ofthc diffe- 
book of , Definitions)^ Speech by Ana- rent, fome are good, fome are ill-, for this di- 
tyjts pronounced adequately ; or (as Chryfippus vifionis like unto that which faith,ofMen,fome 
n ms tsook ot Definitions) an Anlwer to this are Grecians, others Barbarians ; of Barbarians, 
Qpeltion,What a.Thing is? . fome are JEgyptians ,feme Per fans, fome Indi- 

b Ihofe Definitions are vicious which include ans-, the other is likewife; Of Men fome 
any of thole things which are not in the things Grecians, feme JEgyptians, fome Perftans, fome 
defined, or not in all, or not in feme ; fo as if Indians. . 

we mould lay, A Man is a Rational Crea . Hence it followeth, that h perfefil divifion, - 

t“re ox a mortal Grammatical Creature ; fee- hath an univerfal power ; for he who divideth ^ V"? 
mg that no Man is Immortal, and fomeMenare thus ; Of Men, feme are Grecians, others Bar- fZ' 

CLp 2 barians. 
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jug ; Sour, as harlh in both. Wool and 'Btyers, innumerable Words, the Reafon of which lie hid. 
as the Words are to the hearing, the Things are To the Infancy, or rather Stock and Seed of 
to the touch. Thefe are conceived to be the In- fuch Words, beyond which no Origin is to be 
fancy,as it were of Words,when theSenleof the fought, neither if a Man do enquire can he find 
thing concords with the Senfe of the found. any, they proceed in this manner. The Sylla- 
From hence proceeded the licence of Naming, bles, in which v hath the place of Confonant, 
according to the Similitude of the things among as in thele Words, venter, vafer, velumJjinitw , 
themfelves •, as when,for example, Crux, a Oofs, vomis vulnus , have a thick, and as it were, a 
is therefore fo called, becaufe the harfhnels of ftrong found, which the very cuftom of fpeakirg 
the word concords with the harlhnefs of the confirmed], which from Ibme Words we take 
Pain which the Crofs affecleth. But, Crura, them away, left they Ihould burthen the Ear ; 
Thighs,are-fo called, notfrom harlhnefs of pain, for yvhichreafbn we fay «w«/?/,rather than uma- 
but, becaufe in length and hardnefs, they are, vijii •, and abiit,not abivit, and innumerable of the 
inreipeftof other Limbs, like unto the Wood fame kind.Therefore when we fay Fit,the found 
of a Crois. Hence it comes to abufe, that the of the word having, as we faid, a kind of force. 

Name is uftirped, not of a like thing, but as it fuiteth. Now from this Vicinity, by that which 
were near -, for what likeneis is there between they affect, that is, becaufe they are violent, 
the Signification of little and minute , when as vincula leem to be named, and vimen quod a/i- 
that may be little, which not only is nothing quid vinciatur. Thence vitas, becaufe they 
minute, but is fomewhat grown j yet, by reafon clalp about thole things by which they grow, 
of a certain nearneft, we fay minute for little. Hence alfo by Similitude,calls a ccooked 
But, this abufe of the Word is in the Power of old Man vie turn. Hence the Earth, worn into 
the Speaker 5 for he may ufe the word little, winding Paths by the Feet of Palfengers,is call 'd 
and not minute. This Example belongs to that via - but if via be fo named, quajt vi pedum tri- 
which we wilL fhew, when we call that a Pijly ta , the Origin returns to the Vicinity: But let 
pond which hath noFiihin it, nor any thing like us_ fuppofe it derived from the Similitude k hath 
a Fifli: It is denominated from Fifties,by reafon with vitts or vimen , that is, from its winding ^ 
of the Water wherein Fifties live. So the word one asketh me why it is call’d v'ui 1 1 anfiver, 
is ufed by Translation, not from Similitude, but from the winding and crookednefs thereof;which 
a certain kind of Vicinity. And if any onefhould the Ancients called vie turn -, thence the Rounds 
fay. That Men in Swimming refemble Fifties, of a Wheel victos. He demands how victum 
and that from thence a Filh-pond is fo named, comes to fignifie winding ? I anfwer, from the 
it were foolifh to lefufe it, lince that neither is Similitude ofVitis a Vine: He requires whence 
repugnant to the nature of the thing, and both v 'nis is lo named ? I fay,becaufe it doth vincire 
are occult. But, this is to the purpofe, which thofe things which it comprehends. He queftions 
we cannot dilucidate by one Example,how much whence vincire is derived ? We fay, a vi. He 
theOrigineof the Word, which is taken from asks whence vis ? We give this reafon, becaufe 
Vicinity, differs from that which is derived the word in its robuft and forcible found agreeth 
from Similitude. to the thing which it fignifieth. Fie hath no- 

From hence there is a Progreffion to the con- thing more to demand, 
traty. Lucas is thought to be fo named, gfitod tin like manner, in this word Ego : as Cb/y- tGdm: ^ 
ntimmc lucent ■, and helium, quod res bclla non Jit -, Jtppus obferves, in pronouncing the firft Sylla- j S' f/fl , 
and fedits, qito.l resfeeda non fit. But if we de- We, we deprefs the under-lip, as if it were to & ’ 

ri vaporous, as fonic do a fadit arc, it returns to point to our felves -, then by motion of the Beard 
that Vicinity, when that which is made, is we point to our own Breads ; of which u A7 -u ngi k. > 
named that by which it is made. giditts hath given more Inltaiices, in his Gram- 

For this Vicinity is very large, and divided marical Commentaries, 
into many parts ; 'either by efficiency, as this The fecond Queftion concerning Words, is of 
word porcas a fadit ate ■, from which likewife their Power,- Mpatviflav^fSigntJicantSiVjhence 
fa Jits-, or by effect, as pteteus, fo named,becaufe x Cbryftppus divided DialeGick into two parts,* Lx,r ' 
the effect thereof i spotatio or by that it con- *‘-4 <r«tMipiv1<w % mtuuvoiiivav, of Significants,and 
Significats. Here.they enquire how many ways 
every thing maybe laid," and how many ways 
a thing faid may fignifie ? 

Here is examined the Ambiguity of Words. 
y Ambiguity (or Amphiboly,} is a word figni- > Ut,t ' 
fying two or more things, naturalLy and proper¬ 
ly, according to the Language of the Nation, 
in fuch manner, that many Senies may be colli*. 

Ged from the fame Words, as dels eruirlur.i, 
which-one way fignifies, the Pot fell thrice * an¬ 
other way, the Sbe-Minflrel fell. 

£ Every word (according to Chryfppus) is - AJ- 5. 
by nature ambiguous,for the fame may be taken 
two or more ways: y Neither is that any thing y 
to the purpofe which Llortcufus Calumniates in* 

Cicero , Thus, they affirm that they hear Ambi¬ 
guities acutely, explain them dearly. The fame 
peri'ons hold, that every Word is Ambiguous 5 
how then can they explain the Ambiguous by 


tainetli, as urbs ab orbe, became in a place 
which they l'iked, they firft made a track about 
it with a Plough, as Virgil faith of JEncat. 

- LJrbem defgnat Aratro. 

Or by that which is contained, as if horreum 
were derived from bordcum - or by abufe, as bor- 
dcum for Wheat or the whole from a part, as 
macro, which is thepoint,for the vvhole Sword; 
or a part from the whole, as capillus quafi capitis 
pilus. What need we go any Further? Whatfo- 
ever elfe can be reckoned, we may fee the Origin 
of the word contained, either in the Similitude 
betwixt Things and Sounds, or in the Simili¬ 
tude betwixt Things themfelves , or in Vicinity 
or Contrariety, which Origin we cannot pur- 
fue beyond Similitude. 

But this we cannot do always 5 for there are 



the Ambiguous, that were to bringaCandlenot not Grammarians, the Definition is faulty 
lighted into the Dark ? This is ingenioufly and c We mult therefore, when we take thole: 
1 'ubtilly faid, but like that of Scavola to Ante- thingswhich arecommon to thethings we vvou’d ° Cm 
You feem to the wife to fpeak acutely, define, and others, profectne themfo far until it 
to Fools, truly : For whatelfe doth Hcrtenfiusm become proper,fo as not to be transferable to a- 
that place, but by his Ingenuity and Facetiouf ny other thing-,as this ,An inheritance is riches add 
nefs, as an intoxicating Cup, bring Darknefsup- which by the Death offome Perfoitfallcth toano- 
onthe unlearned ? For, when they fay. Every therjx is not yet a Definition, for Riches may’'be 
Word is Ambiguous, it is under flood of fingle held many other ways,as wellas by Inheritance- 
Words. Ambiguities are explained by Dilputa- add one word, by right of Law now the rhino’ 
tion ; no Man difputeth by fingle words, none will feem disjoyned from community So that 
therefore explaineth Ambiguous words by Am- the definition is thus explained. Inheritance is 
biguous words. And yet feeing that every word Richey which by the death of one perfon fillet h 
is Ambiguous, no Man can explain the Ambi- to another by right of Law: It is not yet enough 
guity of words, except by words, but thofe con- therefore add, neither bequeathed by Will twrdc- 
joined and not Ambiguous. As when we fay, tained by Poffejfion, and it is perfect. ’ 

Every Soldier hath two Feet,it doth not ibllow, d Of Definition there are two kinds'.- One of / r 

that a. whole Regiment of Soldiers that have things which are .- the other of things zchich arc * ' 

two Feet, Ihould have in all but two Feet. So undcrftcod. Thofe things which arc, we call fuch 
when Hay, every word is Ambiguous; I do not as may be feen or touched, as a Field, Houle a 
lay, a Sentence, nor a Difputation, although Wall, and the like. On the other fide we by 
they are woven of Words. Every Ambiguous thofe things are not , which cannot be touched or 
word therefore may be explained by an inam- lhewn, as Poffeflion, Guardianlhip,Nation, Kin- 
bjguous Deputation. dred, which have not any body,yet there is fome 

, The third Queftion is concerning Declination, Conformity in the undemanding, which we call 
5 - amiMMz and ayatioyU. z Some follow Audio- notional, whereby in Argumentation they may 
pothers Anomaly. Analogy is a like Declination be explained by definition. This latter kind is 
of like, in Latin Proportio. Anomaly is an in- father called Defeription, a Speech,which by the 
equality ^following the cuftoms of Declinations, exteriour figure of the things bringethusto the 
“ Cb, yf‘PP lc * wr °te fix Books ^‘-S‘ r»t am/caniof, things themfelves, or a Definition limply expref- 
Ihewing, that like things are noted with unlike fing the Power of a Definition, 
words, and unlike things with like words. e Again,of Definitions, fome are of partitions c ; c 

The laft Queftion is concerning Ordination others of Divifions.Of Partitions, when the thing 
b Upon this Subjefit Cbryftppus wrote propofed is torn(as it were)into pieces, as if we 
two Bobks ( Laertius reckons more)whofe fcope fhould fay, the Civil Law is that which confift- 
ts not Rhetorical, but DialeClick, as will eanly etb in Laws, Senators, things judged, the au- 
appear to the Reader: Of the Syntax of Axioms: thority of Lawyers, Edifts of'Magiftrates, Man- 
true andfalfe Axioms : Of pojjible and impof ners and Equity. 
ftble: Of contingent, and tranftent, andambigu- _ The definition ofDiviftons comprehendeth all 
ous, and the like, which confer notliing to fingle Species which are under the Genus defined, thus, 
ipeech or pleafure, or grace to elocution. Abalicnation is of that thing which is in our 
c There are five excellencies of Speech, Pro- power, or a deliverance of it into the power of 
pnety, Pcrfpicinty, Succinllnefs, Decorum, Ela- another-, oraconceflion by Law, amongft whom 
gance. Propriety is a proper Phrafe, according thofe things may be done by Civil Right. 

10 £- rr , not after the common Expreffion. f Eivi/ion is a Seftion of the Genus into its f . 

. Perfpicmty is, when that which is intended immediate Species, as, of Living Creat uresfome } 


iriy- are rational, fome irrational, g This therefore isgSrat. 

ouccinctnefsx s 5 when that only is compriled, an ^ divifion, Of menfome are Grecians^fome R mph\ t 
which is neceffary to the thing. Egyptians, fome Perfians,fome Indians for the M,th - 1 

Decorum is a conformity to the thing. next Species are not defperate, but oppofite. We 
Elegance is an avoiding of vulgar Phrafe. muft therefore fey thus; Of Men fome are Gre- 
d Amongft the faults of Speech is Barbarifm, vans, fome Barbarians and again, by fubdivi- 
a Phrafe not in ufe with the belt Perfons; and fion °f Barbarians, fome are Egyptians, fome 


Soleecifm , a Speech incoherently framed. Perfians,fome Indians, which likewift is in the 

------- d-ivifion of things that are. For thofe which are 

CHAP vt good and bad,are different to us; thofe who are 

intermediate betwixt good and bad,are indifferent 
Of Definition and Divifion. to us. The divifion therefore ought not to be 

. rs, ■ ■ , ,. . . . fo,but rather thus.- Of things that are, fome 

"jlT(according to Antipater in his are indifferent, others differentof the diffe- 
j book °; - Definitions)^ Speech by Ana- rent , fonie are good\ fome are illt for this di- 

™ nounc | d 3d®quately -, or (as Chryfippus vifion is like unto that which faith,ofMen, fome 

la '° 0 -riru Definitions) an Anfwer to this are Grecians, others Barbarians of Barbarians 
A Ur n c ? - ing iS - ? - ... ' fome are ^Egyptians, fome Perfians, fome Indi- 

o thole Definitions are vicious which include ans the orher is like wife =, Of Men fome 
any of thofe things which are not in the things Grecians, fome 1 Egyptians , fome Perfians , feme 
defined, or not m all, or not in feme fo as if Indians. 

we fhould fay, A Man is a Rational Cream Hence it fblloweth, that h perfect divifion 
il or a mortal Grammatical Creature -, fee- hath an univerfal power - for he who divideth*/"^ 
mg that no Man is Immortal, and fome Menare thus; Of Men, feme are Grecians, others Bar- {o' 
Q.P - barians, ‘ , 


C H A P. XI. 

Of Definition and Divifion. 
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Men, they are either Grecians or Barbarians ; 
for if there be any Man, who is neither <jreek 
*or Barbarian , the divifion muft neceffarily be 
ill the univerfal falfe. Wherefore when we 
fay. Of things that are, fome are good, fome 
ill fome intermediate,it is as much (accord¬ 
ing to Chryfippus ) as this univerfal -, If there be 
any things that are, they are either good or ill, 
or indifferent. But this univerfal is falfe, if any 
thing falfe be fubjecied to it: For, if two things 
be lubiecled, one good, the other ill ; or, one 
good, the other indifferent, in this Expreihon 
of thofe things which are, one kind is good, 
that is true -, but this, thefeare good, is falfe, 
for they are not good 5 for one is good,the other 
ill. And again, Thefeare ill, is falfe,for they 
are not ill, but only one of them. The’ like.in 
indifferents •, for it is falfe that thefe are indifte* 
rents, as that thefe are good or ill. 

i There are three forms of divifion, antiaivifi- 
on fub-divifion , partition . Anti-divifion is a di- 
ftribution of the Genus into Species by the con¬ 
trary 5 as for example, by negation, as of things 
that are, fome are good, others not good. 

Sub-divijion is divifion upon a divifion: as of | 
things that are, fome are good, others not good * 
of the not good, fome are ill, others mditte- 

ten partitbn is a diffribution of the Genus into 
places (according to Crinis) as of goods, fome 
belong to the Soul, others to the Body. 
CHAP. XU. 

Of Genus., Species, See. 
a f^ENUS is a comprehenfion of many No- 
\J cions referred^ to one^as, a Living Crea- 


by falfe cogitation, hath fome image, although it 
hath no fublfance. Even negatives are in being. 

Somewhat is therefore more general than Ens, 
which is underftood only of Corporeals. 
j f Things are liibdivided ino four Genus’s, Sub- 
\jeffs, and Qualitatives, and Qiiodammodotatives in 
\tbemfelves, and Qiiodammodotatives as to others, f simplk. k 
L Thus the Stoicks treating more firiclly and category 
' fubtilly of thefe things,contra fd the Predicaments 
into a leffer number, taking fome of thofe things^, sipin. 
which they diminifhed,but with fome alteration. 

CHAP. XIV. 

Of Subjells. 

T Here is not any thing b efides rS a simpik. 

Subjell : The differences concerning this c “ te &- 
re non-fubfiftent. 

b Subjell is two-fold; one which is called the b Simplic. mi 
fir ft Subjefil; fuch is Matter expert of all quali- c^z- 
lities, vihich,AriJlotle calleth a Body potentially. 

The other, that which is effeSed with quality, as 
Brafs, and Socrates , with thofe things which are 
in them, or predicated by them. 

CHAP. XV. 

Of Qualitatives. 

f~\Ualitatives have a fubfiftence, and are fe- a vixip. ;» 
V^parate from their lubjeQs. For qualities cau&. *..»* 
(as all other accidents) are Bodies, feeing that 
according to Zeno, nothing can be effected by 
that which is incorporeal, nor can that which is 


dy. Matter is expert of quality,but qualities are 


for this includes all Living Creatures, not expert of matter. 

Notion is a phantafie of the Mind, not any thing f, Vitality is the habit of that which is quali - b il 
exiftent or qualitative, but as it were, fome- tative. Qualitative is taken three ways: Firft , Catet ' 
thing exiftent, and qualitative -, as the notion of f or whatfoever hath difference, whether it be 
an Horfe, no Horfe being prefent. motion or habit, and whether hardly or eafily 

Species is that which is contained under the feparable. In this fenfe, not only; he who is 

Genus-, as underliving Creature is contain’dMan. w ife, but he who ftretcheth out his hand, are 

Aloft general, is that which is a Genus, but qualitative. The fecond fignification includes not 
hath no Genus •• Mod fpecial, that which is a motions, but habits only, which they define qua- 
Species, but hath no Species. _ _ litative, that is, which hath a difference endued 

To this place of Voice belong likewife, as with habit; as a wife man, or an armed man. Of 
we laid, the confideration of Poem and Poefy. thefe, 'fome are adequate, to the meafure 
Poem (according to PoJJidonius, in his Introdulii- c f their pronunciation and confideration; 
mto Speech) is a Speech in Metis or Rhime, others not adequate. Thefe they omit; thofe 
not Profe, as y<Sa.^.yU»,wA^‘^^''i.Poefy is a which are adequate, equal, and permanent 
fignificant Poem, with defign, containing the i- they call qualitative; as, a Grammarian, and a 
mitation of things divine and humane- wifeman; neither of thefe exceeds, or falls fhort 

, „ «. TIT of his quality. Likewife a lover of Meat, and 

C H A r. Alii. a lover of Wine, being in a£t fuch, as a glutton. 

Of Things. an d a drunkard, becaufe they niakeufe of thofe 

N otions Words, and things, as we-have parts which ferve to this end, are fo called-. So 

faid are conjoyned together. From No- that if any man be a glutton, he is confequently 

tions we come to Words, from Words we come a lover of meat; but if he be a lover of meat, 
now to Things themfelves: By Notions Things he is not therefore immdiately a glutton; for, 
f L.m-t are perceived, a Thofe are laid to be Things being deftitute of thofe parts which he ufeth in 
i Pkihp. in which are dicibie. b The Stoicks by a new name eating, he wanteth the a&, but not the habir. 

An.iiji.prhr. ca u things rvyyinvla, Contingents , becaufe Quality is adaquated to qualitative in this laft 
we defire that things might befal us,and that we fenfe. 

' might obtain them, c Contingents therefore is c All qualities are either caufes,an&. then they c B«rfo 

fubie£f it felf,beyond the notion or word,as Dion, are called forms % or effells, and then they arege- in vMctl.o* 
d A/ex. a- d They comprehended all things under one nerally called hA*> babituals, which word An- 4- 3' 
jb'zd.mTop.^ common Genus, ri Jomewhat -, e placing this I tipatcr extends as large as die common accident, 
e S^cc.£f.s 9 - Genus above all; the Reafon this .-In nature fome I both of things corporeal and incorporeal,™' fome- 
thirigs are, fome thingsare not. For, thofe things I ’what 
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what. Ol' habituats there are four kinds, fwJejtlA, 
that is, ivcmuala, when they refide in the mind; 

. vzvAa, that is, srjds&i, when they fall from the 
mind into the voice xdjeyo when by the 
motion of the mind, they are predicated of a- 
ny thing; ou[ifiefinxS]a.,oi, iniiJ.fia.fj.tA.ala., when they 
• happen to fubjects. 

; n d Habits are only things united; but thofe 
which are conjoyned by contiguity, as a Ship, or 
by difiance, as an Army; in thefe there can 
be no habit ; nor one thing Spiritual above all, 
nor one reafon, whereby they may come to fub- 
filt within one habit. 

It is common to quality of corporeal things 
be the difference of their fubltance, not taken fe- 
verally, but contracted into one notion and pro¬ 
perty of the mind, nor by time or flrength redu¬ 
ced to form, but by its own tality, according to 
which, the generation of the qualitative fublifls. 

Power (a Species of quality) is that which | 
hath and gireth the faculty of exercifing many 
accidents-, as Prudence giveth the faculty of walk 
ing prudently, and diicourfing prudently : or ac 
cording to fome. Power is that which the facul¬ 
ty of exercifing many Accident?, and which Ru- 
leth and Governed? the A£ls fubjefted unto it. 
What Ariftot/e called natural Power, they name 
Aptitude. 1 

Habits are intended and remitted Dilpofiti- 
ons_ cannot be intended or remitted. Thus the 
ftraitnefs of a Wand, altlio it may eafily be 
difeompofed and bent, is a Difpofition ; for 
ftraitnefs cannot be intended or remitted. Like- 
wife the Virtues are Difpofitions, not in refpea 
of their firmnefs and conftancy, but becaufe 
they cannot admit of degrees of more and lefs: 
but. Arts muff either have firmnefs, or not be 
Difpofitions. Thus Habitude is taken in the La¬ 
titude of the- Species, Difpojition is the chief 
perfeflion of the Species, and in that which is 
the moll it can be, whether it be eafily alter’d 
(as the ftraitnefs of a Wand) or not. 

CHAP. XVI. 

Of Qitodammodotativcs. 

T HE third kind of things are id *ru S 

Quodammodativcs. a They differ from 
Qualitatives, becaufe matter is otherwife effea* 
ed by habits, otherwife by Q'uodammodotatives , 
in this or that manner. Moreover, Qualitatives 
are Qiiodammodotatives as to matter, and conver- 
lant therein 9 but properly, Quodcmnnodotatives 
k. in are converfant in Qualitatives. b Again, as ha- 
bituals may be faid.to extend farther than habits, 
lo Quodammodotatives are larger than Qpalita- 
tives ; for Qiiodammodotatives extend even toj 
thofe things which are Quodammodotatives as tc 1 
others, and include them; but Qualitatives con 
lift only, in thole which make a difference. 
t.iKi. c This place Boethius conceives to have the 
power of habit. Habit chiefly and univerlally ! - 
taken three ways: Firft, to be to it felf, and a 
cording to it felf: Secondly, in refpea to ano-i 
ther: Thirdiy, of another to it. That which is 
considered as to it felf pertains to Quodammodo- 
latives ; as armed, for it is a habit of ones felf, 
t0 That which is to another, pertains 

to Relation; 'for a Father, or a right Hand, are 
faid, according to a Habit, not of themfelves to 


themfelves, but of them to another. But that 
which is of another to us, as of an Armed Man , 
being the Habit of another to us, pertains to 
Habit. 

• To this head they reduce Quantitatives and 
Quantity, and their Species, Place, Time, and 
fome Species (according to Ari/lotlc) of quali- 
ty, figure and Form-, as alfo Atfion, Paffion, Site , 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of Quodammodotatives a 


to othei 


T Helafi genus of Things is^o's lyovlo., 

Qiiodammodotatives as to others, a Of’' 
thefe there are two kinds. Relatives and ft/j.’ 
dammodotative-Rclatives. The Relatives are op- 
poled and diftinguifhed from thofe which are by 
themfelves, and abfolute. The Qiiodammodota- 
tivc-Relatives are oppofed to thofe which have 
a difference; as for Example, fwcet and Sown 
and whatfbever is of the like kind, are Relatives- 
but Qitodammodet at ive Relatives, are as the right 
fide. Father, and the like -, for they have a diffe¬ 
rence, in that they are charaQeriz’d by differen¬ 
ces, according to fome Species. As therefore 
there is one notion of thole which are by them¬ 
felves, and abfolute, and another of thofe which 
are confider’d with difference: So fome things are 
I Relatives , others Qiiodammodotative-Relatives 
The confequence of Conjunaions in thefe is con- 
| trary; for, with thofe which are by themfelves 
coexift thofe which have a difference; for’ 
thofe whichareby themfelves, have fome diffe¬ 
rences, as white and black. But thofe, which 
I are by themfelves, co-exift not with thofe which 
have a difference. Sweet and Bitter have diffe- 
rences, whereby they are charaaerized; yet 
they are not abfolute, but Relatives. But, thofe 
which nieQuodammodotative-Relatives ,being con- 
I tr ?ry to thofe which have differences, are like- 
wRelatives. For, the right fide, and a Father 
beliaes that they are Qiiodammodotative, arelike- 
1 wife Relatives: But lweet and Bitter being; Re¬ 
latives have a difference, whereby rhey are con- 
1 trary, being Qiiodammodotative-Relatives. Thofe 
which are Quodanmiodotatwe-Relatives, it is im- 
pomble ftiould be by themfelves, and abfolute 
, or by difference; for they depend folely upon 
l Relative-habit. Relatives therefore are nof by 
themfelves, for they dre not abfolute * yet are 
they according to difference, becaufe they arc 
diftinguifhed by fome Cliaraaer.To expreis this 
more clearly. Relatives are thofe, which by their 
proper Charaaer refpea another: Qiiodammodo- 
tative-Relativcs are thofe which'ule ro happen 
to another,but not without mutation and altera¬ 
tion of thofe things which are about them - yet 
with relpea offomething external. If therefore 
any thing with difference refpea another it is 
only Relative, as Habit, Science, and Senfe.- but 
if it refpea another, not out of inherent diffe¬ 
rence, but in pure habit, it is Quo dammodot at ive 
Relative. For, a Father, and right fide, to their 
commence, require fome external things, fords 
much as there being no Mutation made in them 
he is no longer a Father, his Son being dead, and 
I the right fide is no longer, fo, after he is rifen 
I m relpea of whom it was laid to be fuch ; .but 
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fweet and bitter will not. alter, unlefs their 

power be likewife changed. If therefore gtio- 
dammodotatives are changed in habit to another, 
although they receive no Paffion in themlelves,. 


anifelt they have their being in the habit! right Line. 


lmprecative , or Execrative, as, 

As on the Ground this Wine I poltr. 

So may the Earth his Blood devour. 

Subftitutive, or Expofitive, as. Let this be d 


s, fuppojing the Earth to be the 


a This Genus was firft introduced by Arifto, I Center of the Globe of the Sun. 
b who firft defined Qiiodammodotative-Relatmcs Compellative , is a thing in fpeaking, whictt 

to be thofe, whoj'c being is the fame with their we call another, as, 

Quodammodotative being to one another : Andlo Atrides, Agamemnon, King of Men. 

alio Andronicus defines them. jjj. g ^ or p ra nfcending an Axiom , is that 

CHAP. XVIII. ■ which hath an axiomatical manner of fpeaking -, 

nr ■" but becaule it fuperabounds in fomeParticle or 

Of Dicibies. AffeOion, it is not ranked amongft Axioms, as, 

T O the place concerning things andfignificats,; Hom beauteous is thy Virgin Train ! 

belongeth that concerning Dtciblesf w* *‘*7 ; yy ow fi/, e t0 p r ; am v Son, that Swain ! 

Vv, to which true and falfe is common, a Pw- 1 jy tl \,itative is a thing different from an Axiom, 
blc is that which conhfteth according to ration which w [ 10 f 0ever fpeaks, maketh a doubt, as, 
phantahe. b Rational Fbamtfe is ttat, The „ are not Life and Grief of Kin? All thefe 

which what is comprehended by Fhantafie, may ale nekher ttue f a if e . 

be exprefled by Speech. Everything that may The othej . Mnd of fea Dicib i es which 
be faid, ought to;be faid, for from thence is de- cleat the Sentence, affirmeth or denieth, 
rived the Denomination . and is either true or falfe. It is called Axiom. 

c Dicible is a mean betwixt Notion and Thing. 

Dicibies are Notions, that is, "W«» but not i C' H A P XIX. 

meerly and fimply Notions, d which in as 

much as they are the principles of Science, and Of Categorems. 

' 1 are Intelligences,are called and *»««.! _ 

but in as much as theyrefide in the' mind, are a f^Ategorem is that which is predicated o 
called iwi* and are Genus’s and Species, in Vj another ora thing conftrued with one o 
which manner, being ready for expreffion, they : more, or zs(Apollodorus) adef 


Dicibies are Notions, that is, but not i C'H A P. XIX. 

meerly and fimply Notions, d which in as 

much as they are the principles of Science, and Of Categorems. 

are Intelligences,are called iresHifcu, and . _ 

but in as much as theyrefide in the' mind, are a f^Ategorem is that which is predicated of , Uau 
called Jrwf-fl-, and are Genus’s and Species, in another or a thing conftrued with one or 

which manner, being ready for expreffion, they more, or as (Apollodorm) a defective Dicible, 
are called Dicibies , and pertain to the Enuncia- conftrued with theright cafe, to make an Axiom, 
tive faculty of the Soul. For whatfoever is faid, b Whatfoer is predicated of another is pre- b 
if it be fo confidered as it is faid of fomethmg, dicated of the name of the Cafe ; and both thefe 
they are Categorems; if fo, as it breaketh forth | are either petfeS. as that which is predicated, 
ium Voice and with Voice, they are Words -, and together with the fubjea fufficient to make 
if retained. 5 in the Mind, ready to break forth, an Axiom. Or they ar eiefeStve, and require 
they are Dicibies. Dicible therefore is a Word, fome Addition to make thereof a perfea Predt- 

and vet fipnifies not a Word, but that which is , cate. . 

undei'ftood in the Word, and is contained in the If that which is predicated of a Name, make 
Mind I an Axiom, it is a Categorem, or ohuHv*, a Con- 

,7 Of Dicibies there are two kinds, the Defe- ' gruity,as«w/*«fc, for Example, Socrates walketh. 

Stile andthe Perfeff. The Defeltive are thofe But if it be predicated of the.Cafe (whereby 
which have an imperfea Enunciation, not com-. Tranfitions are made from one Perfon to another, 
pleating the Sentence, but requiring fomething wherein it is neceffary that fome oblique Cafe be 
to follow; as writetb, for we askfwho? To likevwfe pronounced withithe right) they are cal- 
this kind belong Categorems, which are predica- led as an addition to the coyt*#.*, 

ted of other things. (or as c Pnfctan renders it, left than Congrut- c ub. 

The Per felt are fuch as have a perfea Enun- ties ) as Cicero fivedhis Country. 
elation: Of thefeare two kinds: Thefirftpecu- .Again, if thatwhichis predicated of fome 
liarly called Perfect, which tho’ they compleat Noun, require a Cafe of fome other Noun to be 
the Sentence, yet fignifie*neither true nor falfe. added tomakeuptheAxiom,foastheConftru- 
Of thefe there are many kinds, as Interrogation, aionbe made of two oblique Cafes, they are 
Percontation, Imperative , Adjurative, Optative, mcongruities or according to Ammo- 


Percontation, Imperative, Adjurative , Optative, incongruities or according to Am,no- 

lmprecative ft Exccrative,SubJtitutive, Hypothe- nins, lefs tban, ™tf*rf«>2S, it p/eafesmeto 
tifal Compellative, like to, ov Tranfcc/dtng an come to thee ; whether the Nouns only, or the 
Axiom, and Dubitative. .Words require in ,. , 

Interrogation is that which is a perfea Sen- d Amin, of Categorems there are four kmds,^ 
tence, but requheth an anfwer, as. Is it day ? Right, Supine, Neuter, and reciprocally Alhve, 
for this is neither true norfalfe ; fo that it is day , andPaffive. Right are thofe which have a moti¬ 
fs an Axiom, Is it day? an Interrogation. on tending to another, and are conftrued with 

Percontation is a thing for which we cannot one of the oblique Cafes, for ^the making of a 
anfwer fignificantlv- as Interrogation, yes-, but Categorem, as Heareth Seelh, Difcourjeth 
as thus. He dmellith in fitch a place. Supine are thofe which are confidered from 

dS Imperative is a thing, in fpeaking whereof. Habit to an Agent, and is conftrued with a paf- 
we command as, _ five particle, as, I am heard, I arn feen. 


Lorn, Is it day? an Interrogation. 
itatipn is a thing for which we cannot 


Go thou to the Iuachian Flood, 
f Adjurative , as WitneJ : thou Earth 
Optative, which we fpi.ak wiftiing, as. 
Great Jove who doji in Ida Reign, 

• The Vifloiy let Ajax gain. . 


five particle, as, I am heard, I am feen. 

Neuter , as thole which are neither way, as, 
to be wife, to walk. 

Reciprocally, Active and PaJJive are thofe, 
which feem Supines, but are not, for they are 
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a£ts, as *.dfs7a<,for therein is included ° KHfVv-V©-- 
The Right (or Nominative) Cafe, is fo called 
by the Stoicks, whom the Grammarians follow, 
becaufe it fiftieth direftly from the Notion which 
is in the Mind. Oblique (Cafes arc the Genitive, 
Dative, and Accufative. 


o An indefinite axiom, as, Jo me o. 
true, when the thing definite is rrue 
tells-, but if none of the lingular.sd 
definite axiom is not true, that /one , 


"A: 


CHAP. XX. 

Of Simple Axioms. 

Xiom is that which is either true or falfe, 
___ _ thing perfect by it ielfj negative, 
or affirmative, as tar as it extends ; or, (or accor¬ 
ding to Cbryjippn r, in his Dialeftick Definitions) 
axiom is that which affirmeth ordeniethas far as 
it extends; as Dion walketfi. It is called Axiom 
'iAn a.'iiSnun.aSliti&eu 7 becaufe Alfeirt is ei¬ 
ther given to it or not: for he who faith, it is 
day, alfenteth thereunto. If it be day,the Axiom 
is true ■, if it be not, falfe. 

b Of Axioms, the firft and moft proper diffe¬ 
rence is of the Simple , and not Simple (thus divi¬ 
ded by Cbryfippus, and Archidemus , and Athe- 
nodorus, and Antipatcr. , and Crinis.) 

c Simple axioms are thofe which confift^ nci- 
. ’ tlier of one axiom twice taken, nor of different 
t- axioms, neither by one or more conjunctions; as. 
It Is day, It is at /tight Socrates Dfpules, d Of 
limple axioms there are many kinds ,Apophatiek, 
or Negative, Arnctick, or Utiiverfally Negative; 
Steretick , or Privative ; Catcgorick, or predica¬ 
tive-, Categorcutiek, or Indicative -, indefinite and 
A ‘ mediate. 

[J " e Negative axioms are thofe, in which_ 

gative particle is propofed; as. If this is, that is 
not. But if the negation be of the latter part of 
the axiom, the other part not being negative, 
then the axiom is not negative, but predicative-, 
as-It hapneth to fornc pleafure not to be good. This 
therefore dcclareth what hapneth ro the thing, 
ck ' and therefore is predicative, f A Species of ne¬ 
gative axiom,is the fupernegative,when,between 
the parts conne&ed and copulated by two affir¬ 
mations, a prepofition with a negation is inter- 
poled, and that very negation denied; as. If it is 
day, it is not light. Of the fame kind are all 
thofe, wherein negation is propofed to negation-, 
as, It is not bojb day, and not defy. 

g IJnive/j'ally negative axioms arc thole, which 
co'nfilt of an univerfal negative particle, and a 
Categorem ; as, no man znalketh. 

h Privative are thofe which conlift of a , 
yative particle, and an axiom in power, as, he 
is inhumane. 

i Predicative are thofe, which conlift of 
right Cafe and Categorem; as, Dion malketh. 
k Indicative, or / Definitive is that which 
'(■ confifts of a demonftrative right Cafe, and a Ca¬ 
tegorem ; as, this man walkerh. 
m Indefinite, is that, which confifts of one or 
'»• more indefinite particles; as, a certain man walk- 
cth, he is moved. 

tm;.. n Intermediate are of this kind, a man fitteth, 
or a man znalketh: a certain man zoalketh is inde- 
. finite, for it determines no fingle perfon; that 
man fitteth is definite. Socrates fitteth, is inter¬ 
mediate; for it is not indefinite, becaule it de¬ 
termines the Species; nor definite, becaule it is 
pot pronounced with demonftration, but it is in¬ 
termediate betwixt both.' 


C 1-1 A P. XXL 
Of nvt-fimp/c Axioms. 

T Otfimplc axioms are thofe, wh 
k a manner double, confifting o 


icb ai 


om divei lifted, or of axioms : of one a; 
verfified; as, ij it be day, it is day-, of axioms 
s, f it be day, his light. 

b In not-Jimp/e axioms, that which iminedi .- ..... 
itcly lolloweth the conjun&ion, if or zj/crc. ", <Cf/. 
is called the Antecedent, the firfi, or//v/v;. .) 

. ; the reft is called the ending, or Co.-t/equenee 
otjccond. Notwitlillanding tlrat the axiom be 
pronounced by inveiiion; as, It is light, ij n be 
day-, lor in this, the ending or conlequence, is fit 
is light, altho it be ipoken rirli: .the antecedent, it 
is day, altho it lie put in the lecord place; lor 
it immediately lolloweth the conjunction ij. 

The Laws and Utiles of Confequeius are thele: c / , rt 

c From True lolloweth True: as, if it be day/ 
it lolloweth that it is light, a.- From Falle lol¬ 
loweth Falle; as, it this he falle that it is nigh:, 
this islikevvile, it is dark. 3. From Falle ibliow- 
cth True, as from this, the Eat th J/ieth, ioilow- 
eth, the Earth is. 4. Froni True doth not tollow 
Falle; forlfom this, the Earth is, it ibllowcclr 
not, that the Earth Jhes. 

d Of not-fimplc propofitions there are many u > L . 
kinds, Connex, Adnex, Conjunct, Cofi/al, Declara- 
true of the more, and Declarative oj the lefs. 

e Connex (according to Cbryfipp-vs in Iris Dia- e Lm -, 
leffick, and Diogenes in his Dialelhck Art ) is that 
which confifts of the connective conjunction, ij 
which conjunction dcclareth,that the con icquenr 
isfecondtothefirll.- as, if it be day, it is light. 

Of a diverfified axiom, and the Conjunction ij, 
confifieth this connex, // it be day,‘it is «by,thele 
are properly right axioms. Of different axioms, 
and the Conjunction t-sbereas , this, if it is day, 
his light, f Connex axioms are called alfo Tro-f rod 
pical, becaufe they turn from the antecedent ta ■tn.ii 
the confeqiteirt. 

The Rules of connex axioms are theft:/Tlrats L-vn 
is a true connex wherein the contrary of tlie con- 
fequent is repugnant to the antecedent, as, ij it ts 
day, his light -, for, that it is not light, the con¬ 
trary to the confequenqis repugnant to, it is Jay , 
the antecedent. A falfe connex is that wherein 
the contrary to the consequent, is not repugnant 
to the Antecedent; .as this, ij it is day, ikon walks-, 
for. that Dion zoalketh net, is not repugnant to, 
it is day. 

h Adnex (which fome reckon .:•> a Ipcues of ,, , 
the connex)according toGv>/,>,in lrisDialeitiek, ' L,er ' 
is an axiom connected by theconjiin8.ionix.be,- 
as, beginning with an axiom, and ending with an 
axiom ; as, whereas it is day, it is light, the con¬ 
junction Iheweth, that the lecond is aeon Sequent 
of the irrlt, and that the iirlt is fubfiftent. 

Tire Rules of adnex axioms ate thefe: i That ; L:m 
is a true adnex, which beginireth liom true, end- 
eth in that which is confequer.t ;..as, whereas it is 
day,theSun is over the Earth, i'aje is that which 
beginncuh ffomFa!fe,ore»deth not confequeritly; 
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^ S^ffM^pour, , 

\umnodotatives are changed in habit to another. So may the.Earth his Blood devour. 

although they receive no Paflion in themfelves,. Subftitutive , or Expofitive, as. Let this be d 

it is manifeft they have their being in the habit right Line. ■ _ ' , 

alone, hot in difference. Hypothetical, as, fttppofmg the Earth to be the 

a This Genus was firft introduced by Artfto, Center of the Globe of the Sun. 
b who firft defined %ioda»modotative-Re!atives Compellative, is a thing in fpeaking, which 

to be thole, whoje being is the fame with their we call another, as, 

Guodammodotative being to one another : Andlo Atrides, Agamemnon, King of Men. 

alio Andronicus defines them. Life to, or Tranfcending an Axiom, is that 

CHAP. XVIII. which hath an axiomatical manner of fpeaking j 

nr ,v' n •' but.becaufe it fuperabounds in fomeParticle or 

Up Dictates. Aflfe&ion, it is not ranked among!! Axioms, as, 

T O the place concerning things andfignificats, j jj gw j$ eauteous j s tty Virgin Train ! 

belongeth that concerning Dicibies™*™*-- j How n ke t0 Priam’* Son, that Swain ! 
to which true and falfe is common, a Diet- Dl , bltatlve is3 thing different ftoman Axiom, 
Wi? is that which confifteth according to rational , , rohofoever fo ° aks _ maket h a doubt, as. 


phantafie. b Rational Phantajte is that, by are „ ot Lifehnd Grief of Kin? k\\ thefe 

which what is comprehended by Phantafie, may neither ttue n0 J r falfe . 

be expreffed by Speech. Everything that may The othej . Mnd of fea Dicib i es which 
be laid, ought to;be faid, for from thence is de- leat the Sentence, affirmeth or denieth, 
rived the Denomination and is either true or falfe. It is called Axiom. 

c Dicible is a mean betwixt Notion and Thing. 

Dicibies are Notions, that is, but not i C' H A P. XIX. 

meerly and fimply Notions, d which in as 

much as they are the principles of Science, and Of Categorems. 

1 are Intelligences,are called and bnm, I 

but in as much as theyrefide in the' mind, are a f^Ategorem is that which is predicated t£ tUau 
called hvoitsAa ,-and are Genus’s and Species, in , Vt another or a thing conftrued with one or 
which manner, being ready for expreffion, they . more, or as (Apollodorus) a defective Dicible, 
are called Dicibies, and pertain to the Enuncia- conftrued with therightcafe, to make an Axiom, 
tive faculty of the Soul. For whatfoever is faid, b Whatfoer ispredteated of another^ »P» iAjMI „. 
if it be fo confidered as it is faid of fomethmg, dicated ofthe name of the Cafe; and both thefe 
they are Categorems; if fo, as it breaketh forth, are either perfeff as that which is predicated, 
into Voice, and with Voice, they are Words •,' and together with the fubje£t fufficient to make 
if retained in the Mind, ready to break forth, an Axiom. Or they are defective, and require 
they are DicibiesDicible therefore is a Word, fome Addition to make thereof a perfect Predx- 
and yet fignifies not a Word, but that which is , cate. , - ... . 

underftood in the Word, and is contained in the If that which is predicated of a.Name, make 
Mind | an Axiom, it is a. Categerem, or ahv-Hv*-, aCon- 

* 6 ? Dicibies there are two kinds, the Defe- gruity ,zswalketb, for Example Socrates walketh. 

Stive and the Perfect. The Defective are thofe But if it be predicted of the.Cafe (whereby 
which have an imperfefl Enunciation, not com- Tranfitiqns are made from one Perion to another, 
pleating the Sentence, but requiring fomething wherein it is neceflary that fome oblique Cafe be 
to follow as writeth, for we ask, who ? To likewife pronounced with the right) they are cal- 
this kind belong Categorems, which are predica- led mJ«., as an addition to the 

ted of other things. for as c Pnfcian renders it left than Congrut- c U. s . 

The Per ha are fuch as have a perfeaEnuri- ties) as Cicerofaved his Country. 
elation: Of thefe are two kinds: Thefirftpecu- .Again, if thatwhich is predicated of fome 
liarly called Perfeff, which tho’ they compleat Noun require aCafo of fome other Noun to be 
the Sentence, yet fignifi?neither true nor falfe. added to make up the Axiom, fo as the Conftru- 
Of thefe there are many kinds, as Interrogation, aion be made of two oblique Cafes, they are 
Percontation, Imperative, Adjurative, Optative, incongruities, or according to Ammo- 

Luprecative, or Exccrative,Subjlitutive,Hypotbe- nuts, left than, av^a. v AW. l t&,it pleafesme to 
tical Compellative like to, or Tranfcending an come to thee-, whether the Nouns only, or the 
Axiom, and Dubitative. .Words require fo 

Interrogation is that which is a perfea Sen- d Again, of (Categorems there are four kmds, 
tence, but requireth an anfwer, as. Is it day ? Right, Supine Renter, and reciprocally ACtive, 
for this is neither true nor falfefo that it is day, andPajfwe. Rotate thofe which haveamoti- 
is an Axiom, Is it day? an Interrogation. on tending to another, and are conftrued with 

Percontatipn is a thing for which we cannot one of the oblique Cafes, for the making of a 
anfwer fignificantlv. as Interrogation, yes: but Categorem, as Hearetb Seetb Difcomfeth 
as thus. He dmelleth in fuch a place. Supine are thofe which are confidered from 

Imperative is a thing, in fpeaking whereof. Habit to an Agent, and is conftrued with a paf- 
*Vrimmand - as five particle, as, lam heard, I am feen. 

Go thou to the Inachian Elood. Neuter, as thofe which are neither way, as, 

/ Adjurative, as Witnef thou Earth to be wife, to walk. ■' • 


compleat the Sentence, affirmeth or denieth. 
and is either true or falfe. It is called Axiom. 


Optative , which we fpeak wifhing, as. 
Great Jove who doji in Ida Reign, 

• The Viffory let Ajax gain. . 


five particle, as, lam heard, I am feen. 

Neuter, as thofe which are neither way, as, 
to be wife, to walk. ■ 

.Reciprocally, Active and Paffive , are thofe, 
which feem Supines, but are not, for they. are. 


aCls, as x«ss1«,for therein is included. ° xafo/z-V©-- 
The Right (or Nominative) Cafe, is lo called 
by the Stoicks, whom the Grammarians follow, 
becailfe it fallerh direCtly from the Notion which 
is in the Mind. Oblique Cafes are the Genitive, 
Dative, and Accufative. 


CHAP. XX. 

Of Simple Axioms. 

Uirt. a A Xiom is that which is either true or falfe, 
or a thing perfect by it iclfj negative, 
or affimative, as tar as it extends -, or, (or accor¬ 
ding to Chtyfipprts, in his DialeCtick Definitions) 
axiom is that which affirmeth ordenicthas far as 
it extends; as Dion walketh. It is called Axiom 
Sisto naSellid-cu, becaufe Aflent is ei¬ 

ther given to it or not: for he who faith, it is 
day, aifenteth thereunto. If it be day,the Axiom 
is true; if it be not, falfe. 

Lncn. ^ ^ Axioms, the firft and mofl proper diffe¬ 
rence is of the Simple, and not Simple (thus divi-' 
ded by Chryfippt/s, and Archidemtis, and Atbe- 
nodorus , and Antipater, and Crinis .) 
i mt Scxt. c Simple axioms are thofe which confift nei- 
mtil.'i-Jv.’ ther of one axiom twice taken, nor of different 
c-y. axioms, neither by one or more conjunctions; as, 
- ri - It Is day, [tis at night Socrates Dfputcs. d Of 
finiple axioms there aremanjr kinds ,Apophatiok, 
or Negative, Arne tick, or Llniverfally Negative; 
Steretick , or Privative; Cat ego rick, or pnedica- 
tive; Catcgoreutick ,or Indicative; indefinite and 
™diate. 

e Negative axioms are thofe, in which a ne¬ 
gative particle is propofed; as. If this is, that is 
not. But if the negation be of the latter part of 
the axiom, the other part not being negative, 
then the axiom is not negative, but predicative-, 
as,It bapneth to fame pleafure not to be good. This 
therefore declareth what hapneth to the thing, 
f B \-t. in Cic. an< ^ therefore is predicative, f A Species of ne 
rg. ‘ ' gative axiom,is the fupernegative,when,between 

the parts connected and copulated by two affir¬ 
mations, a prepofition with a negation is inter- 
pofed, and that very negation denied; as. If it is 
day, it is not light. Of the fame kind are all 
thofe, wherein negation is propofed to negation-, 
as, It is not both day, and not dap. 
e um, g Univerfally negative axioms are thofe,which. 

confift of an univerfal negative particle, and a. 
Categorem ; as, no man walketh. 
i hurt. ], p r i vat i ve are thole which confift of a pri¬ 
vative particle, and an axiom in power, as, be 
is inhumane, 

’ Lien. z Predicative are thofe, which confift of a 
right Cafeand Categorem; as, Dion walketh. 

U k Indicative, or ./ Definitive is that which 

.'v, imp. confifts of a demonftrative right Cafe, and a Ca¬ 
tegorem ; as, this man walketh. 
in hut. m Indefijiite, is that, which confifts of one or 
Sm. Empir. more indefinite particles; as, a certain man walk¬ 
eth, he is moved. 

"Mt. Emp. n Intermediate zto of this kind, a man fitteth, 
or a man walketh : a certain man zoalketb is inde- 
. finite, for it determines no fingle perfon; that 
man fitteth is definite. Socrates fitteth, is inter¬ 
mediate ; for it is not indefinite, becaufe it de¬ 
termines the Species; nor definite,’becaufe it is 
H°t pronounced with denionftration, but it is in¬ 
termediate betwixt both’.' 


o An indefinite axiom, as, Jonte one fitteth, is » *• 
true, when the thing definite is true; as, he fit¬ 
teth-, but if none of the fingularsdo fit,’the in¬ 
definite axiom is not true, that fame one fitteth. 


C II A P. XXI. 

Of nct fimplc Axioms. 

“ KT 0 t fi m P le axioms are thole, which are in 
X xj a manner double, confifting ofoneaxi-o s' 
om diverfified, or of axioms : of one axiom di ■ ■•fv. 
verfxfied; as, if it be day, it is day -. of axioms, “ Yf - 
as, it it be day, ’ tis light. 

b In mt-fimple axioms, that which immedi-. .... 
ately followeth the conjunction, if otiehcre,:>. '„tf 
is called the Antecedent, the firfl, or the beg. f A v, 
ning-, the reft is called the ending,ox Co/tjequenec 
ox fecond. Notwithfianding that the axiom be 
pronounced by inverfion; as, It is light, ij it be 
day ; lor in this, the ending or confequence, is, /> 
is light, aitho it be lpoken firlt: .the antecedent, it 
is day, aitho it be put in the fecond place ; for 
it immediately iolloweth the conjunction if. 

The Laws and Rules of Confequents are rhefe: c p 
i. c From True followeth True: as, if it be day, 
it followeth that it is light, a.- From Falfe fob 
loweth Falfe; as,if this be Falfe that it is night, 
this islikewife, it is dark. 3. From Fulic ibllow- 
eth True, as from this, the Earth Jlieth, follow¬ 
ed!, the Earth is. 4. Front True doth not follow 
Falfe; for from this, the Earth is, it followeth 
not, that the Earth flics. 

. d Of not-fimple propofitions there are many j L - 
kinds, Connex, Adnex, Conjunct, Cafu'al, Declara¬ 
tive of the more, and Declarative of the lefs. 

e Connex (according to Cbtyfippr/s in his Din- c L . 
Icllick, and Diogenes in his Dialethck Art ) is that 
which confifts of the connective conjunction, if: 
which conjunction declareth,that the cor.fcquent 
is fecond to the firft.- as, if it be day, it is light. 

Of a diverfified axiom, a rid the Conjunction if 
confifteth this connex, IJ it be day, 'it is dhy,chefe 
are properly right axioms. Of different axioms, 
and the Conjunction whereas, this, if it is day, 

’ tis light, f Connex axioms are called alfo Tro- / r 
pical, hecaule they turn from the antecedent t a .*./ 
the confequent, 

The Rules of connex axioms are tliefe: / Thatr l. 
is a true connex wherein the contrary of the con¬ 
fequent is repugnant to the antecedent, as, if itss 
day, '“tis light-, fpr, that it is not light, the con¬ 
trary to the confequent,is repugnant to, it is day, 
the antecedent. A falfe connex is that wherein 
the contrary to the confequent, is not repugnant 
to the Antecedent; .as this, ij it is day, Dion walks-, 
for, that Diori walketh not, is not repugnant to, 
it is. day. 

- h AAnex (which feme reckon as a fpecies of, 
the connex) according to.L>/V,7>,in hisDialeCtick, n 
is an axiom connected by the coiijunQion who. e- 
as, beginning with an axiom, and ending with ail 
axiom; as, whereas it is day, it is light, the con¬ 
junction fheweth, that the feqpnd is a confequent 
of the firft, and chat the firft isTubfiftent. 

The Rules of adnex axioms.ate tliefe: i That ; L 
isa true adnex, which begintieth from true, end- 
eth in that whiclf is confequentj/as, if areas it is 
day,tbeSnn is over the Earth, halfc A that which 
beginneuh from Fajfc,or endetli nor confequent]y-. 
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as, whereas it is day , Dion walketh , if this be 
fa id when it is not day. 

i A conjuntt axiom is that, which is knit to¬ 
gether byConjunftions copulative;as ,/7 is both day 
and it is light. The Rules thereof are thefe : 1 
That is a right conjunction- wherein all things 
are true; as, it is day , and it is light. 'That is 
falfe, which hath fomething falfe. An axiom 
which hath neither conjunclon nor disjunction, 
is to be taken in the lenfe of the fpeaker ; for 
conjunQion is fometimes taken for disjunction ; 
as, to me, and my heir. 

A disjunct axiom is that which is disjoyned, 
by a disjunctive conjunction ; as, either it is day, 
or it is night. This conjunction fheweth, that 
one of the axioms is falfe. 

All things that are disjoyned, are repugnant 
to one another, and their oppofites likewife are 
repugnant. Of all things that are disjoyned, one 
mull be true, the reft falle, otherwife nothing at 
all is true, or all, or more than one are true, ei¬ 
ther thofe which ate disjunct,will not be repug¬ 
nant, or thofe which are oppofite to them will 
not be contrary to one another, then the disjunct | 
will be falfe, and is called dfcyJ'iQ&ytAvov, as this 
is, in which the oppofites are not contrary ; ei¬ 
ther thou runneft, or walkeft, or ftandelt, for 
they are repugnant to one another, but their op¬ 
pofites are not repugnant, becaufe not to walk, 
and not to ftand,and not torun,are not contrary 
in themfelves; for thofe things are faid to be con¬ 
trary, which cannot be true together. But you 
may at the fame time neither walk, nor run, nor 
ftand. Every disjunction therefore is not only 
true, but .neceffary ; for if of contraries there 
could be a falfe conjun£tion,no disjunction could 
be true. 

A Cafual axiom is that which is connected by 
this conjunction, becaufe , as becaufe it is day, 
'cis ligh t ; for the fiiftis.as it were caufe of the 
fecond. l’he Rules thereof are thefe: A cafual 
conjunction is true, when beginning from true, it 
endeth in the confequent, and cannot have the 
antecedent for its confequent; as becaufe it is 
day, ’tis light.- but this axiom, it is light, doth 
not follow from the other, it is day. 


junction of feme thing, whereas, of Ariftotle 's ~~~ 

i other three kinds of contraries, none are con- 
junft but fimple, as black and white, double and 
Angle, fight and blindnefs. 

Adverfe are'(as likewife defined by Ariftotle) 
thofe which m the fame kind are moft diftant 
Nothing that is pronounced by negation is ad¬ 
verse, (ivafliov) to another, for then the adverfe 
to Virtue will be not Virtue, and to Vice not 
Vice, and under not Virtue will be included 
many other things befides Vice, even a Stone a 
Horfe, and whatfbever is befides Virtue; under 
not Vice, will be found Virtue, and all other 
things. Thus all things would be adverfe to one 
[ and the fame the adverfe to Virtue and Vice! 
Moreover, if Virtue were not adverfe to Vice! 
hut to not-vice, the intermediate will be adverfe 
both to good and bad, which is abfurd. 

The Rules of Contraries are thefe: i. Con¬ 
trariety is principally in Ads, Habits,and thelike. 

2. Categorems and Qualitatives are called as it 
were contrary. Prudently and Imprudently in 
feme manner lead to thingscontrary, but contra¬ 
ries abfolutely are in things: and Prudence is fe 
immediately contrary to imprudence, not this to 
that. 

Contraries are either disjunctive or fubdisjun- 
tfive ; disjunctive , as when we fay, it is either day 
or night. Subdfjundives,ate of two kinds, either 
in whole ,betwixt Univerfals,as,«wy living crea¬ 
ture either doth or fuffereth , no living creature 
either doth or fuffereth-, or in part, betwixt par¬ 
ticulars; as he either fitteth or walketh - he 
neither fitteth nor walketh. ’ 

. The rules of contraries are thefe : Of Dis. * simfi. 
junCtives one being aflerted, the other is necef- 
farily taken away ; one being taken away, the 
other is neceflarily aflerted. 

Of fubdisjunClives in whole, both cannot be 
true, both may be falfe 3 both cannot be affir¬ 
mative, both cannot be negative! 

Of SubdisjunQrives in part, both may be true 
becaufe they are taken in part. ’ 

CHAP. XXIII. 


A Falfe cafual is that which either beginneth QfPofftble andImpoffblc,Neceffap> andUnnecef 
from falle, or endeth in that which is not confe- fery^probablefftradoxal and reafonable Axioms. 


quent, or whofe Antecedent may be the confe- 1 ----Oreover of Axioms, feme, are 


quent, as, becaufe it is night, Dion walks.' 

An Axiom declarative of the more, is that 
which is conflrued with this conjunftion, more, 
as it is more day than night. Declarative of the 
lefs, is contrary to the former, as, it is lefs day 
t han night. 


CHAP. XXII. 

Of contrary Axioms. 

C ontrary Axioms are thofe which are re{ _ 
nantto one another, according to Truth 
and Falfhood, whereof one affirmeth, the other 
denieth, as, it is day, it is not day. Only Nega¬ 
tives are contrary, and oppofite, and 

repugnant, for only in contraries one propbfiti- 
on is true, the other falfe. The other three kinds 
of contraries alledged by Ariftotle, are pronoun¬ 
ced without a conjunction. Wharfoever is pro¬ 
nounced without a conjunaion, is neither 
nor falfe, for true and falfe belongeth to axiom. 
Axiom is a fpeech which confifteth in the con- 


1V1 thers hnpofjible ; fome neceffary, others 
not unncceffary. Apojjible Axiom is that which 
is fufceptible of a true predication,without ob- 
ftruaion from thofe things, which though ex¬ 
ternal, are yet contingent with the thing it felf; 
as. Diodes lives. ImpoJJible is that which can ne¬ 
ver be lufeeptible of truth, externals oppugning 
it, as the Earth flies. Neceffary is that which is 
fo true as that it cannot any way receive a falfe 
pracdication,or, may receive it; but thofe things 
which are extrinfecal, will not permit that it 
be true, as Virtueprqfiteth. Not-neceffary is that 
which may be either true or falfe,exterior things 
not obftructing it, as Dion walks. 

b Thefe future repugnants and their parts. sim A 
are according to the lame manner, as the pre- m. Ariii 
fentandthe paft.For if it be true that the thing optftf 
either fhall be or fhall not be, itmuft be either 
true or falfe, becaufe futures are determined ac¬ 
cording to thefe; as, if a Navy is built to mor¬ 
row, it is true to fay that it fhall be built; but if 
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it be not, it is falfe to fay that, it lhall be built, 
becaufe it will not be ;• therefore it will either 
be, or not be, and confequently one of the 
two is falie. 

- Concerning poffibles and neceffaries, there is 
great difference betwixt Diodorus and Cbryfippm. 
c Diodorus holds that only to be poffible which 
‘either is, or will hereafter be. That which nei¬ 
ther is, nor ever lhall bey is impoffible. As for 
me to be at Corinth is poffible, if I ever were 
there or ever fliall be there ; but if I never was 
there, nor ever fhall be there, it is impoffible. 
That a Boy Jhall be a Grammarian is not poffi¬ 
ble, unlels hereafter he come to be one. 

d On the. contrary, Cbryfippus held, that 
thofe things which neither are nor ever lhall be, 
are yet poffible to be, as, to break a Gem, tho‘ 
it never come to be broken, e Moreover that 
.from poffibles an.impoffible may follow, as in 
this Axiom, which is a true connex: If Dion be 
dead fie (pointing to Dion) is dead: The antece¬ 
dent, //Dion be dead ,is poffible, becaufe it may 
at fome time be true that he lhall be dead -, but 
this Axiom ,be is dead, is impoffible For Dion 
being dead, the Axiom likewife is abolilh’d, that 
be is dcadfee ing he is no longer that Man, capa¬ 
ble of being demonftrated by the Pronoun, He.ior 
he is a demonftration of a living Creature." If 
therefore Dion being not yet dead,this word. He 
may be faid of him,being dead,it cannot be faid 
he is dead.So that in this place, he is dead’is im- 
poffible.For it were not impoffible,if, fome tithe 
after the death of Dion , of whom it was before 
prardicated in the connex whilft he lived, it 
lhight be again predicated, he is dead-, but be¬ 
caufe that cannot be, it is impoffible, that, iv is 
dead, fhould be predicated of him. 

To conclude, d fome held with Diodorus, 
that whatfoeveris palt,is true of neceffity. That 
to impoffible there followeth not a poffible, and 
that what cannot be done, neither is nor lhall 
be true. Others (zsCleanthes and Antipatcrjthat 
fomething is poffible that neither is nor lhall be; 
that to poffible followeth not impoffible; and 
that which is pall, is not true of neceffity. O- 
thers, that fomething is poffible which is not 
true ; that whatfoever is paft, is true of ne¬ 
ceffity, and that to poffible followeth allb im¬ 
poffible. 

Furthermore of Axioms, fome are e probable, 
fome par'adoxalfome reafonable. A probable Axi¬ 
om is that which perfwadeth us by a fpecious 
Ihow to aflent unto it -, as whatfoever bringetb 
forth another, is a Mother ; which is falfe, for 
the Hen is not the Mother of the Egg. 

f Paradoxal Axioms are thofe which feem 
true only to the wife,£ contrary to the opinion 
of all others.Thefe are likewife in other Arts 
befides Philofophy -, for what is ftranger than . 
to prick the Eyes for the recovery of Sight ? If 
we fay this to one ignorant of Chirurgery,will 
be not laugh at it? Is it not therefore Itrange, 
that fuch things as are true in Philofophy fhould 
feem paradoxes to the unlearned. 

i A reafonable Axiom, is that, which hath 
many conditions requifite to the Truth thereof 
us ? IJhall live to A lor row. 


CHAP. XXIV. 

Of Reciprocal Axioms. ■ 

H itherto of the contrariety and repug¬ 
nance of Axioms. Now of their con- 
lent and agreement, whereby one followeth 
and is correfpondent to another, either accor¬ 
ding to Truth or fallhood, by^'U-A^u reci¬ 
procation. ' ' 

Of Reciprocation there are three kinds :The 
firft Jiaurerpii, peruerjton, a migration into falfe; 
the fecond *v]ices<ph , converjion, a migration in- 
tr " true ; the third io-oJVetfdte, eqiiipollence, in- 
the lame. 


CHAP. XXV. 

Of Signs. 

T O the place of, Axioms appertain likewife 

Signs, a Sign is an Axiom antecedent, i Sext - Em ?- 
in. a true connex, and having power to detect >3!at ' 2 ' *' 
the confequent. 

b Sign is taken two ways: Commonly, fori sext.miv. 
whatfoever falleth under, any Senfe, and figni- <mj>- d* 
fieth fomething that proceedeth from it: And 
properly, for that which declareth a thing, 
which is notmanifeft. . 

Things which are certain require no lign, for 
they are comprehended of themfelves ; neither f* 1 ' E, fA iihi 
thofe which are wholly uncertain, for they can „ , 0 T"' 9t ' 
no wayjbe comprehended; but thofe only which Oalm.'hihf. 
are-uncertain in time, or by nature,may be com¬ 
prehended by figns,but not by the fame. Things 
that are uncertain in time, are comprehended by 
commemorative ligns ; things uncertain by na¬ 
ture, are comprehended by demonftrative. 

Of Signs therefore, fome are demonftrative, 
others communicative. A communicative lign is 
[that which is fo near to the thing, that toge- . 
ther with the lign the thing it felf appeareth, 
into the knowledge whereof the lign bringeth us, 
as Smoak,which when we fee,we know it pro¬ 
ceeds from Fire. A demonftrative lign is that, 
which not being obferved before with an evident 
lign, leads us by that to the knowledge of the 
thing; as when a Female hath Milk, we pre- 
fently know that lhe hath brought forth. 


CHAP. XXVI. 

•• Of Reafons or Arguments. 

D Iale&ick is the difcipline of Speech', con¬ 
cluded by Realbn. Reafon, xiyat, fome- 
times called alfo Argument, and Interrogation, 
is according to a Cr'mis, and that which confifts itu-.ert', 
of one or more lumptions, and an aflumption, 
and an inference; as 

I fit be day it is light,-. Sumption. 

But it is day : C Affumption. 

'Therefore it is light. S Inference. 

The Reafon of the Stoicks differs from the Syl- 
logifms oiAriftotle in three refpefts : b Firft, a b 
Syllogilm,according to Ariftotle, cannot have lefs Aphrod. in' 
than two. propofitions, a reafon may have but mi al.phr. 
one ; as. Thou live ft, therefore thou breathe ft -. 
which kind Antipater calls pmnKvw-A*. Second¬ 
ly, in Syllogilms, fomething befides that which 
is granted in the premiies; but in Reafons, the 
R r conclufion 
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Conclufion may be the fame with both, or The Laws and Rules of true and falfe Reafons 
either of the fumptions. The firft are; called • m ‘ — - 


i[tn 

If it is day, it it is da^ 

But it is day , 

Therefore it is day. . , . 

c Alex. Apbrod. c The fecond are called d.hia.<pi%as sreep.imlic^s] 
in until.prior. Jt h ehhe) . day or „ ot a 

But it is not day. 

Therefore it is not day. 
d Laftly, in Syllogilms, the coriclufion rriuft 
‘f Akx - Apbn& neceffarily follow by reafon of the premifes, 
m ana. pnor. OT j iereas there are three kinds'of reafons which 
have not this property : The firft, : 

already mentioned -.The fecond unefavor 

75t= not methodically conclufive reafons ; as 
The firft is greater than thefocond. 

The fecond greater than the third: 

Therefore the firft is greater than the third. 
This concludes necellarily, but notSyllogifti-l 
cally, unlels this proppfitio'n be put in' the| 
firft; place : What is greater than another,is grea¬ 
ter alfo than that which is lefs than that other. 
Of the lame kind is that Theorem in the firft; ofl 
Euclid's Elements, This line is equal to that A 
therefore this line is likewifo equal to that-, which 
is true indeed ; but to conclude Syllogifti- 
cally, requires this univerlalPropofition, Thofe 
which arc equal to a third,arc eqttalto one another. 
The third kind of reaions, from which Syllo- 
< A lex. Apbrod. gif m differeth by this property,are (e) rafUxotfes 
in annl. prior. A s y„ re dundant reafons,and thole of two kinds. 1 
Topic, i. T | le are fuch as have a luperfluous fumpti- 
on 5 as, • ' 

Every juft thing is honeft, 

. Every honeft thing is good. 

Every good, thing is expetible in itfolf-. 
Therefore every juft thing is good. 

The fecond are thole in which the proper con¬ 
clufion is notinfer’d,but lomething confequent, 
or accident, as that argument of Epicure : 
Whatfoever is diffolved hath not fonfo, 
Whatfoever hath, not Senfopertainetb not to 
' Therefore death pertainetb not to us. 

Whereas to conclude Syllogiftically.we Ihould 
lay, Therefore whatfoever is diffolved pertainetb 1 


.- -onfeoueti 

is Light. 2. Falfe is confequent: 
to Falle,as ifit be falle that it is night,'it is like- 
wife falfe that it is dark. 3.Falle is confequent 
to.true: As Earth, if it flies is Earth. 4. Falfe 
is not confequent to true .- For, becaufe it is 
Earth, it is not therefore confequent that it flies. 

Again,of true reafons, feme are demonflrative , 
others not-demonflrative. A demonflrative reafon 
is that which by things that are certain, or per- 
Ipicuous- collccleth that which is uncertain and 
lels perfpicuons : As iffwe at iffue through the 
' Skin , we may underftand pores -, but f weat iffues 


thro' the Skin-yherefore we may underftand port... 

Not demonflrative are contrary: As, If it is 
Day, jt is Light ; but it is day, therefore it is 
Light .Herein the Inference,* is Light ,is certain. 




/ A'of Tjo- j n a rea fen or argument the fumptionnhw* 
SerfBurfius andtiie affu>»P tio12 f ^«* 4 «(termed by Arijlo- 
bath observed, tie f«7«'>ii4/j)are axioms received by confent ofl 
dial. cic. 6.2. the Adverfary, for conftru£tion of that which is; 

called Inference Isrupoef. (by Ariftotle avtmri&urpia 
g Galen, de couclulion) becaufe it is inlerr’d from the reft. 
Dotlrina Hip- g Of Sumption and Affumption, according to 
peer. & Plat. Chryftppus , there are four differences.- The- firft 
l,b - 2 • Scientifick ; The fecond Exercitative, or (as Ari¬ 
ftotle calls it ) Dialellick The third Probable ] 

and Rhetorical j The fourth Sophiftick. 

CHAP. XXVII. 

Of conclufive Reafons. 
a /’'\E Reafons there are two kinds, conclufive ,' 
a Laert, and not-conclufive. Conclufive Reafons are 

Sext. Emptr. t jj 0 fe, in which the fumptions being granted, 
fiom the concelfion thereof, the Inference feem- 
eth to fellow. 

Conclufive reafons,in relpeHof their matter, 
are of two kinds,r?v/<? and falfe. True are thofe, 
which from true fumptions colle£t 'a ttue infe¬ 
rence. Not true, the contrary. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 

Of Syllogiftick conclufive Reafons, or Syllogij 

C Onclufive Reafens , as to their form like- 
wife are of two kinds ; Syl/ogiftically con- 
clufive , and not SyllogifUcally conclufive. 

a Syllogiftically conclufive , Reafons (orSylio- 
gifms) are thofe which either cannot be more* Uat ' 
concluded, orwhereof one or more ofthe fump¬ 
tions are reduced to thole which cannot be con¬ 
cluded again 5 as, if Dion walks, he is moved. 

Syllogilms (by which the Stoicks underftand 
only the tropical, or hypothetical) are offeree 
kinds, conncx,disjunU, conjttnS. 

b A connex Syllogifm is, when two are fo" 
connected in themfelves, that one is the antece-" 1 £f, “' 
dent,the other the confequent, in fuch manner, 
as,*if the antecedent be afferted, fee conlequent 
followed!, and the conlequent being taken a- 
way, the, antecedent is likewife taken away, as, 
if it be day, it is not night,' this, antecedent is 
true, therefore it followefe, it is Night. 'This 
kind of Syllogiim pertains to the firft and fe¬ 
cond Moods. In the firft it is called from po- 
fition of fee antecedent, to pofition of the con¬ 
fequent -, in the fecond, from negation of the 
antecedent, to negation of the confequent. The 
[Laws concerning the Truth, or fallhood of 
thefe Syllogilms are the fame with thofe of con¬ 
nex Axioms. 

Of connex Syllogilms there are two kinds j 
connex in themfelvesyis if it is light,it is light-fmt 
it is light, therefore it is light -, and connex by o- 
thers -, as, ifit is dry, it is light but it is 
day, therefore it is light. , " .. 

A conjuntt Syllogiim, is c when we deny 
fomething conjunct, and to thefe add another 
negation,and of thefe take the firft, that what re¬ 
mains be taken away, as d it cannot be feat a Le- . ck ^ 
gacy is Money, and Money- not a Legacy; but a * '' "' 
Legacy is Money, therefore Money is a Legacy. . 

c A disjunH. Syllogifm is that in which there 
cannot be more than one thing true, or, that in 
which if one be, the other is not, or if one be 
not,the other is-, as, A is either dry or night,but it 
is not night,therefore it is day-, for one being af¬ 
ferted, the other is taken a way,and foon the con¬ 
trary. / The Evidence of this Syiiugifin Cbryfip-f s ‘f f 
Pus conceives to be fo srear.that even Doe's have 


\ptcs conceives to be fo grear,that even Dogs lrav 
place where 
ind that the 
Bealt 


knowledge thereof For coming to a plai 
|are three ways,if by the feent they find 


Be aft hath not gone in two of them, they run di- 
ie£lly to the third without fcenting, as if they 
argued thus, the Beaft went either this way, or 
that way, but neither this way nor that way, 
therefore that wayThe Laws ofdisjunft Syl¬ 
logifms are the fame as thofe ofdisjuna axioms. 

CHAP. XXIX. 

Of MOODS. 

a (OYllogiftick, concluftve Reafons are difpo- 
v 3 fed into Mooch. Of Moods there are two 
lrinds,the firft A?,properly call’d a Mood, sgi- 

«r®-, defin’d a kind of figure of the Reafon, as 
thus. 

If the firft is, thefecond. is. 

But the firft is. 

Therefore the fccond is. 

(It is obfervable by the way, that the Stoiclcs 
for Letters ufed Numbers : ) The other com¬ 
pounded, called aoj/oIj&ws©-, as being confiftent 
of both Reafon and Mood, as, 

If Plato livetb, Plato breatheth. 

But t he firft , 

Therefore the fccond. 

This is ufed in a long Syntax, that it be not 


Of not-Syllogiftick-conclufive Reafons. 

a T-J Eafons not-Syllogiftical/y-concliifivv(yv\\wd\ a 
JTV are likewile eipecially called ( as their 
Genus) concluftve in oppofition to Syllogifms) 
are thole which conclude not by way of Syl- 
logifin, as. 

It is falfe, that it is both Night and Day, 

But it is day, 

Therefore it is not Night. 

And this of Cbryfippus. 

Whatfoever is good is laudable , 

Whatfoever is laudable is honeft , 

Therefore whatfoever is good is honeft•, 




to Mood and figure. Thofe they applied only 
to Tropical Realons, as in which confifteth the 
foie way and order of Inference. The Catego¬ 
rical are not Syllogifms, becaufe in them fome- 
thing is ever omitted , and therefore they are 
aiJ.sSiJ'us Tr'eJ.imfc, unmethodically concluftve ; 


neceflary to Ipeak a long aflumption, or a long j as in that Argument of Cbryfippus laft : 
Inference, but they abbreviate them thus, but oned, two aflumptions, and an inference 


the firft, therefore the fecond. j 

Of Moods or Tropes thereare two kinds, one 
of hulcinonftrables ,fo term’d, not that they can-1 
not be demonftrated, but becaufe they conclude 
fo evidently, that they need not be reproved; 
the other of Dcmonftrables. 

Of Indemonftrable Moods , there are (accord¬ 
ing to Cbryfippus) five, according to * others 
:!. more or lei's. 

The firft wherein every reafon confifts of a 
Connex, and an Antecedent from which begin- 


mitted, for it ought to be thus. 

If it be good, it is laudable. 

But it is good, 

Tbercjore it k laudable. 

And again, 

If it be laudable, it k honeft. 

But it is laudable. 

Therefore it k honeft. 

Hence are Derived thole reafons which a 
called imfidruolhe, and impaKn/^iit, Adjicicnt ai 


,and the confequent is inferr’d,as, j Adjclf confifting of propofitions continually 


UthrUrR then the fccond afluming without conclufions. Adjettwe thole 

But the fir)l ^ * whole conclufion is omitted ; Adjicicnt, thofe 

Therefore the fecond. whofe demonftrative propolition is omited, as, 

The fccond indemonftrable is, which, by the 77^ p- r n. 0 p eve)y r ccon j 

confequent of the Connex, and the contrary The Second of every Third, 

of the confequent, hath a conclufion contrary to Thc thhd ,■ evc f r oltrth 
the An tecedent, as, ' Therefore the firft of every fourth. 

JJ it is day, tts light, j n t his adjea, the conclufion is omitted. 

But it is night, which is, therefore the firft of every third. 

Therefore it is not day. 1 

The third is that which by a negative compli- ~~ 

cation, and one of thofe which ate in the com- C H A r. aaa.i. 

plication, infers the contrary to that which re- O/ not-conclufive Reafons 

mains, as, J J . 1 

Plato is not both deadend alive, a"fa~TOt conclufivc Reafons are thofe, whole a 

But Plato is dead, j oppofite to the inference is repugnant 

Therefore Plato is not alive. to the connexion of the Sumptions : b they are s 

The fourth is that which by a disiunaive,and foul ' kil ids. 1. By incoherence*. 2. By redundance.« 
one of thofe which is in the disjunctive, con- 3 - By being in an ill figure. 4. By deleft, 
cludeththe contrary to that which remains, as, fy incoherence ^when the Propofitions have 

:n?r?ri»°£sT n ' m ' 

But ins the firft, Jf it is day, it is light. 

The? efo, e n is not the fecond. But corn is fold. 

The fifth is that wherein the whole reafon'is Therefore it is Light, 

connected by a disjunctive, and one of thofe For neither, it is day, hath any communion 

which are in the disjunftive of the contrary, with Corn isfold, nor both of them together, 
interreth the reft, .as, with, it is Light, but each dependeth upon 

Either it is Night, or it k Day, fomething elfe. 


Of not-conclufive Reafons. 

a"fc~TOtconclitfivc Reafons are thofe, who 
-L'v oppofite to the inference is repugna 
to the connexion of the Sumptions : b they a 


3. By being in an ill figure. 4. By deleft. 

By incoherence, when the Propofitions have 
no conjunction orCommunionwith one another, 
nor with the Inference, as. 

If it is day, it is light, 

But corn is fold. 

Therefore it is Light, 

, For neither, it k day, hath any communion 


Rr 3 


By 
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By Redundance"" when"lbmething is aff™d ll,Q,,S ^ ^ ^ 

i the propofition extrinfecal and fuper uou , The JluggiJh reafon, Hy@-,, ismanifefted 

■ ,- ht by this example .• gif it be decreed that you g c , ar . & 

If it is day, it is light, n 3a ll recover of this Sicknefs, you Jhall recover e.ao. 

But it is day, and. Virtue p> ofitetb, Aether you tike Plyfick of nV-. Again, if it be 

1 berejore it is light, decreed you fhall not recoverpyoujhall not recover. 

For Virtue profitctb, is fuperfluoufly aflumed w h et hcr youtakePhyfickor not, Therefore it is 
irith the other propofition,the inference depend- ^ jjg p Ur p 0 f e to take Phyfick. This Argument is 
ig upon the other two. . iuffly termed fluggifh, iaith Cicero, hecaufe by 

By being in an ill figure, as this is a right ti- J he £ me rea f 011j a u aftions may be taken away 

If the firft, the fecond, ^The Domimtive Reafon, nveiwat rlyQ- Of 

But the firft is, t hi s already in the Life of Diodorus. 

Therefore the fecond.. _ The vailed Reafon, Hy©-.- ; Of 

But this, this, and Elcflra, and the Horned Reafon, ■/.irfin- 

Tf the ffrff the fecond ' s©-noy®-, in the Life of Enbidides. 

r, t Itf rernnd ’ The Crocodilite, fo named from this JEsypiian h Dc*.p. 3 

But not the Juana. . Fabl e : b A Woman fitting by the fide of mitts, 

Is not conclufive ; not that in tms f g, , a Crokodile fnatch’d away her Child,promifing 

here cannot be Reafon which may collect Tr t0 re fl ore him,i f lhe would anlwer truly to what 

rom Truth, for that it may do,as thus, he asked . w & ch was , Whether he meant to re- 

lf three are four, fix are eight, fl ore him or not ? She anlwer’d, Not to refiore 

But three are not four, him, andcliallenged his promife, as having laid 

Therefore fix are not eight. the Truth.- He reply’d, that if he Should let her 

But becaufe there may be fome ill reafons in have him, Jhe had not told true. } a tf. 5, 


with the other propofition,the inference depend¬ 
ing upon the other two. . 

By being in an ill figure, as this is a right fi- 
gure, 

If the firft, the fecond. 

But the firft is. 

Therefore the fecond. 

But this. 

If the firft, the fecond. 

But not the fecond. ■ 


from Truth, for that it may do,as thus, 
If three are four, fix are eight. 


it, as this, 

If it be day, ’tis light, 
But it is not day. 
Therefore it is not light. 


The reciprocal Reafons, fuch was 

that of i Protagoras the Sophih, againh Evath- 
lus, a rich young man, his Dilciple, who promi- 
iedhim a great fum of Money for teaching him. 


„ .. „ Js . whereof half he paid in hand, the other half 

By Dcfclt, when there wants one of the col -1 t(J be paidthefirft that he fhould Plead be- 


le£tive propofitions, as, 

Riches are either ill or good. 

But Riches are not good-. 
Therefore they are ill- 
For in the disjunct there wanteth this. 


fore the Judges, and carry the Caufe. Having 
learned long, and attained a great perfection in 
Rhetorick, he forbore to Plead in Publick, that 
he might defraud Protagoras. Protagoras fues 
r in- him, and the Caufe coming to a hearing, begins 


difiei-ent-, fo that to be perfect the fumption thus.- Know, foolijh young man, that which way 
fhould be’ thus, Riches are ill, or good, or indif- \foever the Caufe goes, whether for thee or againft 
f erenr , thee,thou niuft pay what I demand. If againft thee, 

_ it will be given me by judgment j If for thee, 

thou rntift pay it according to our agreement. E- 
CH A F. XXXll. vathlus anlwers: I might have been entrapped by 

Of fallacious Reafons or Sophifms. your Subtilty, if I did not Plead my felf but had 

J J _ employ d fome other to Plead forme. Now I re- 

B Y Dialectick are difeerned true and falfe j 0 y ce doubly in the Vittory, that I Jhall be too hard 
Reafons: The latter are Sophifms, proper for you, not only in Caufc,but in Argument.Know 
to SophiJIs, who difpute for vain-glory, or gain ; therefore, my moft wife Alafter, that which woy 
as true Reafons are to Logicians, whole end is foever the Caufe goeth, either with me, or againft 

only to find out Truth. _ me, I will not pay what you demand. If it go with 

Of fallacious Reafons there are many kinds; me,'the judgment will acquit me if aginft me, 
the H^ttiefcent Realon, 01 Sorites, the Lying, th ^ y 0 il\are to have nothing by our agreement. 
Inexplicable, the Sluggijh, the Dominative, the The Judges not able to determine it, dilmihed 
Vailed, Elellra, the Horned, the Crocodilite, the them both. 

Reciprocal ,’the Nullity,the Defellive, the Alowcr, j t The nullity , «ti{, uled by Ulyffes, who cal- k. Otf 

the Bald, the Occult, the Negative. _ , led himfelf Sttt, no Body, when he hurt Poly- 

a Sorites, named from «•»?©-, a heap, is b phone, whence it came to be lo named. 

4 8. when from things evidently true, by fhort muta- The defellive Reafon, i^ierlis riy®-, mention- 
tions, the difpute is brought to things evidently ed by Laertius in Zenone-. The Mower 6‘-el&r 
‘V fttlfs.- c As, are not two few? Are not three Jo A05/®-, by Lucian: The Bald, Hy©~, by 

falfcrt’pplkit e Hketnife j And four, and fo on to ten? But,two Laertius in Eubu/ide: The occult, S'la.Kavia.vuv aS- 

as Eurlus ’ are a few, therefore ten. d It is called allb imrya.- y©-, by Laertius in Eubulide: The negative, 

' ’ion fv hlys;, tbs qiiiefcente reafon, e becaufe the way Smitpamut, r'oy&,by Laertius in Chryfippo, and bv ■ 

,etl - to underhand it, is by hopping, and witholding EpiUctus. But of thefe enough. 

id. • The lying reafon, ■Uvl'°Jw©~ Hya. is a capti- CHAP. XXXIII. 

ous Argument, not to be diffolved. Of this, fee ' Of Alethcd. 

the Life of Eubulides. .. 

/ fhe inexplicable reafon, ni y &, fo "X'Here are two kinds of Deputation: a One, a Ck, % 

" I5 ‘ called, from the intricate nature thereof^ not to -B- when the Truth it.lelf is lubtilly polilhed. 
be diffolved wherefore it Jfeems to be the lame m the difpute: The other, when every exprefu- - 


. when the Truth it.felf is lubtilly polilhed 
the difpute: The other, when every exprefii- 
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on is accommodated to the vulgar Opinion ; for, 
we mutt ufe popular and ufiial words, when we 
fpeak of popular opinions,which Pancetirts in the 
like manner hath done. 

'■3- b The firft way was peculiar to theStoicks, 
fhort, acute, and fpinous, called likwife Logick 
moft worthy of Philofophy; for this ufeth defi¬ 
nition, divifions, and the lights which they af¬ 
ford,- as likewife fimilitudes, diffimilitudes, and 
the nice acute diftinftion of them. 

The vulgar way of difpute is likegife twofold, 
one by continued Oration; The other by Qnefti- 
>.*»• on and Anfwer The firft called c Analytick, or 
Rhetorical ; the other e Popick , or f Dialc- 
tlical. g Tho’ the firft be delightful, yet the lat- 
1.2. ter is more commodious, when we infift on 
particulars, and underftand what every Man 
granteth, what every Man denieth, what we 
would have concluded from conceflions, and 
brought to an and. For, when a Speech is carried 
on like a Torrent, altho it bears many things 
along with it ; yet we can hold nothing, we can¬ 
not flop the rapid courfe of an Oration, h The 
mt. other, concluding as Zeno uled, more Ihortly 
and narrowly, lieth more open to reprehenfion. 
As a River in its Courfe, cannot at all, or very 
hardly be corrupted, but water fliut up, eaiily: 
So by a fluent Oration, the faults of the oppofer 
are carried quite away ; in a narrovy Speech, they 
are not eafily defended. 

But each of thefe methods hath a leveral life* 
the firft is proper for expofition of Arts and Sci¬ 
ences, the other for Deputation. 


SECOND PART. 

CHAp. i. 

E T HI CK and the Parts thereof. 

a f | '•HE Moral part of Philofophy is divi- 
h ded into thefe places-, Of Appetite , 
Of Good and 111 Of P affiant. Of Vir- 
tl ‘% °f fbe End, of the firft Eftimation, Of 
Attwns, Offices, Exhortations and Dchortations. 

Thus diftinguifheth Chryfippus, Archidemtts, 
Zeno of Partis, Apollodorus, Diogenes (the 
Babylonians^ Antipater and Pojfidonius. But2Tc- 
no the cittiean, and Cleanthes , as being more an- 
tient, were lefs accurate in their manner of treat¬ 
ing upon thefe things. 


, X H E c onfideration of Ethick, fceginneth 
JL Properly from Appetite, a Appetite is 
hZ^ yP r a ? ta S e of “ °ffice, for it is. the 
impulfion of the Soul to fomething. 
ic ilSP etite rational and irrational Creatures 
tterent; i s nor rational appetite, but 1 
5= X fc, ot rati °nal appetite. Rational appetite 
dninart?* an impulfion of the Intelle£t to the 
aoing of fomething. is a fpecies of pra- 


Qick appetite, being an impulfion of the Inte 
to fomething future. Hence appetite is t 
four ways, for rational and irrational lncli 
on, and for rational and irrational averfion. 
thefe may be added the habit of Appeti 
which is likewife called Appetite, the Ori 
of all appetitive Acts. 

Of praflick Appetite there are many foe 
of which are 

r. ires^-teis, A Defignation. 

2. cwiewa, An Appetite before Appetite. 

3- j&nsvi, An Action before A&ion. 

4; an Appetite to fomething 

exiftent. 

5. a/fssvf, A Will by ratiocination. 

£>. A Will before a Will. 

7. piMax, AnSAppetite joyned with Re 

1. 06 Ahi ns, a (pontaneous Will. 


Of firft Natural Appetite. 

a H E firft appetite of a living creature is rf 
J- to preferve it lelf, this being from the ‘ " 
beginning proper to it by nature, asChryfippus'm 
his firft Book of Ends, who affirms that the cate 
our felves, and the confcioulhefs thereof, is the 
firft property of all living Crea turns. For, Na¬ 
ture producing a living creature, intended either 
to alienate it from it lelf’ or to commend it un¬ 
to its own care; but the firft is not likely ; it 
followetli therefore, that Nature commendeth 
to every thing the prcfervation of it lelf, where¬ 
by itrepulfeth whatfoever is hurtful, and pur-' 
fueth what is convenient. 

h As loon therefore as a living creature com -. r 
eth into the World, it is conciliated to it felt; 
commended to the confervation of it lelf and its 
own Hate, and to the Eleflion of fuch things ns 
may prelerve its Hate but alienated from Dc- 
ftruction, and from all fuch things as may de- 
ftroyit. This is manifeft, in as much as before 
the acceflion of Pleafure or grief, youngcreatures 
defire thofe things which conduce to their well- 
fare, and refufe the contrary; which would not 
be, if they did notlove their own ttate, and fear 
deftruftion. Neither could they defire any thing 
without having fome fenfe of themfelves',where¬ 
by they love themfelves,and what belong to them. 
Hence it is manifeft, that the principle of this 
love is derived from themfelves. 

c Whereas dome do hold the firft appetite c l 
of a living creature to be that of pleafure, that 
is falfe d The greater part of Sroicks conceive ^ c 
that pleafure is not to be placed amongft the 
natural principles of love to our felves; for if 
Nature had fo ordered it, many diftioneft things 
would have followed, e Pleafure is an al ter- c L 
acceflion, when as Nature enquiring by it felf 
into it fclfjreceiveth thofe things which are agree¬ 
able to its conftiturion, after whicli manner liv¬ 
ing creatures are exhilarated, and plants fprout 
forth. Nature hath thus far made no difference 
betwixt plants and living creatures, that whereas 
plants are ordered without appetite or fenfe, 
there is in living creatures fomething according 
to the nature of plants: But, there being over 
and above in living creatures an innate appetite. 
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whereby they go to thofe things that, are proper 
for them, the natural part in them is governed 
by the appetitive. 

/ That we naturally love thole things which 
are firft propofol unto us by Nature, may be ar¬ 
gued from hence, in that there is no man, if both 
were put to his choice, but had rather have all 
his Limbs able and found, than ufelefs and im¬ 
perfect. Thefe comprehenfions we conceive fit to 
be acquired for their own fake,becaufe they have 
in themfelves fomething,as it were, complex, in¬ 
cluding Truth. This is difcernablein young ones, 
whom we fee delighted, tho it nothing concerns 
them, if they themfelves find out any thing by 
real'on. Even the Arts we conceive to be affumed 
for themfelves, as well becaule in thefe there 
is lomething worthy alfumption, as becaufe 
they confift of knowledge, and contain fome- 
things conftituted by real'on and power. 


C H A P. IV. 


Dancer; yet, not any, but one certain kind : fo 
the life that is to be acted, is in one certain kind, 
not in any, which kind we call convenient and 
confentaneous.' Wifdom is not like the Art of a 
Pilot, or aPhyfician; but rather to that Action 
we mentioned, and to Dancing, that the extream, 
that is, the eife£tion of the Al t be in the Art it 
felf, and not extrinfecal. There is another fimili- 
tudebetwixt Wildom and thefe Arts, form them 
are thofe things which are done rightly ; yet, are 
not all the parts, whereof they confili, contain’d 
therein. Things done rightly, or Re&itudes,con¬ 
tain all numbers of Virtue; for, only Wildom 
is wholly converted into it felf, which is not in 
Other Arts. But improperly is the Art of a Pilot 
and a Phyfician, compared with the ultimate of 
Wifdom: Por, Wifdomincludeth Fortitude and 
Juft ice, and judgeth alL things that happen to 
Man to be below it, which happeneth not in 
other Artsbut none can hold thefe Virtues 
which we laft mentioned,unlefs he affirm there is 
nothing that’s different,but honeft and dilhoneffi 


Of Appetites confequent to the Jirfi. 

T Hus according a to the firft innate princi¬ 
ples of Nature, thofe things which are ac- 


C H A P. V. 

Of Good and III. 


cording to nature being expetible in themfelves I Tjltlierto of Appet 
their contraries avoidable in themfelves, the firft It ObjeQs. a Th 
Office is to conferve it felf in the ftate of nature; , r ~ — 

the next, to obtain thofe things which are accord¬ 
ing to nature. 

Here beginneth good to be firft underftood, 
for it is the firft conciliation of man to things ac¬ 
cording to nature. This good, as loon as man re- 
ceiveth intelligence or notion thereof; and feeth 
the order and concord of Offices, he efteemeth 
far above thofe things which he formerly loved ; 
and by rational knowledge colle£leth,that herein 
is placed the chief good of man,laudable and ex¬ 
petible in it felf. To this chief good, which con- 


„ :tites; we come next to their 

_Things (according to Zeno)ave a ^ 

whatfoever participate of Effence. Of Things, ’ 
feme axegood, feme i/Z, fome indifferent. 

b Good is feveral ways defined by the Stoicks ; b Clc - Afo 
but their definitions tend all to one end. c Good e - Sa f If" 
is Profit, or that which diftereth not from Profit. ” ' 3 ' 
Profit is Virtue,^ and a virtuous a£tion; not dif. 
ferent from Profit is aVirtuousMan,and a Friend. 

For Virtue being a quodammodotative Hegemo- 
niack,and virtuous action being an operation ac¬ 
cording to Virtue, is plainly Profit. A Virtuous 
man and a Friend is not different from profit; 
for Profit is a part of Virtuous, as being the He- 


fifteth in homologie or convenience, all honeft 1 gemoniack thereof. Now the wholes are nei- 
afbions having reference, honefty it felf, which is | ther the lame with their parts, for a man is 


reckoned amongfl: the good,tho it rife afterward, 
is notwhhftanding alone expetible in its own 
power and dignity. But, of thofe which are the 
firft objefts of nature, none is expetible in it lelf. 

Now whereas offices proceed from the firft 
natural objeEts, they mull neceflarily be referred 
to the fame; fo as all Offices tend to the fulfil¬ 
ling of the firft natural appetites-, yet, notfo, as I 
if therein confided the ultimate good. Honeft 
aEtion is in the firft conciliation of nature,for it is 
confequent,and arifeth as we laid afterward; yet, 
it is according to nature,and muchmore alleftive 
than all that go before it. 

And feeing that all Offices proceed from the 
firft natural appetites, even wifdom it felf muft 
be derived from thence likewife. But as it often 
happens, that he who is recommended to ano 
ther,more efteemeth him to whomhe is recom-, 
mended, than the perfon which recommended] 
him : lo it is not ftrange, that we being recom¬ 
mended to wifdom by the firft natural appetite, 
afterwards more efteem that Wifdom, than 
thofe things whereby we arrived at it. And' as 
our Limbs ate given to us for a certain reafon of | 
living, fo the appetition of the Soul is given, not 
for every kind of life, but for one certain form of 
living; fo likewife Reafon and perfeEb Reafon. 
For, as Action is proper to a Player,Motion to 


a hand; nor different from their parts, for they 
jfubfift not without parts; wherefore the whole 
is not different from its parts, and confequently, 
a virtuous man being the whole, in refpeclof his 
Hegemoniack, which is profit, is not different 
from profit- 

Good is by fome defined, that which is expeti¬ 
ble in it felf; by others, that which affifteth to 

I felicity, or compleateth it: by e Diogenes, that . 

which is abfolute by nature [or, / that which f £•««. 
is perfect, according to the nature of a rational 
creature. ] The confequent thereof is a benefi- 
“nt motion, or ftate abiolute in nature; 

Whereas things are known, either byufe, or 
conjunction, or fimilitude, or collation, by this 
fourth kind is the knowledge of good; for when 
from thofe things which are according to nature, 
the Mind afcendeth by collation of Reafon, then 
it attaineth the notion of good. 

h Good is known and armed, not by acceffion, / 
increafe,or comparifon with other things, but by 
its proper power. For as Honey, tho it be molt 
fweet .• yet, in its proper kind of tall, not com¬ 
parative to any other, we perceive it to be fweet: 

| So this good of which we lpeak, is that which 
1 is moft to be efteemed; but that eftimation con- 
fifteth in the kind, not the magnitude. For efti- 
jmation being neither amongft the good nor ill, 
whatfoever 
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whatfoever you apply it to; it will remain in 
its kind. • Different therefore is the proper e- 
ftimation of Vertue,which confifteth in the kind, 
not in incrcafe. 

i To Gow/belongeth all Vertue, as Prudence, 
Juftice, Temperance, Fortitude, and whatfoe- 
ver participates of thofe,as Vertuous A£tions,and 
Perfons. k Acceffidns here are Joy, Cheerfulnefs, 
and the like. . I 

b. I Ills are the contrary Vices, as Imprudence, 
Injuftice, Intemperance , Pufillanimity, and 
wharfoever participates of Vice, as Vicious A- 
£lions and Perfons. m The aeceffions hereunto 
are diftontent, affliction, and the like. 

n Of Goods, fome, as we have laid, are Ver¬ 
tices, others not Vertices, as Joy, Hope, and the 
like. In like manner of I/A, fome are Vices , as 
thole already mention’d ; others not Vicos , as 
Grief and Fear. 

Again; o Of Goitds, fome are continual in all 
the Vertuous, and at all times; fuch is all Ver¬ 
tue, found Senle, wifo appetition, and the 
like.Others are intcrmijjive , as Joy, Hope, and 
prudent Counfel, which are not in all the 
wife, nor at all times. 

In like manner of Ills, fome are continual in 
all, and always in the Imprudent, as all Vice , 
and imprudent fenle, and imprudent Appetite .- 
Others intermiffive, as grief, fear, and impru¬ 
dent anfwer, which are not always in the wick¬ 
ed, nor at all times. 

p Again, of Good , there are three kinds. 
The 6m front which Profit cometh, as from its 
firft caufe,fuch is Vertue : The fe'cond, by which 
profit cometh, as Vertue, and vertuous Afction : 
The third, that which may profit; as Vertue, 
and Vertuous Actions, and a Vertuous Man,and 
i ir. a Friend, and the Gods and good Demons, q 
Thus thefecond fignificationincludeth the firft ; 
and the third, both the firft and fecond. 
ib. ' r In like manner of Ills, there ate three kinds: 
Firft, that from which hurt originally proceed- 
eth, as Vice : Secondly, that by which hurt 
cometh, as vicious AQdons : Laftly , and moft 
largely, whatfoever is able to hurt. .- 

f Again, of Goods, fome are in the Soul, as 
Vertue, and vertuous Actions : Some without the 
3- Souf as a true Friend, a good Country; and 
the like: Some neither within nor without the 
Soul: As good and Vertuous Men. 

;. t In like manner of Ills, fome are within the 
Soul, as Vices, and vicious Aftions:-, fome with¬ 
out the Soul, as ; imprudent Friends;..Enemies, 
and the l'ikefome neither within nor without the 
Soul,as wicked Men, and all that participate' of 
Vice. ; i 

5 * w Of Goods within the , Soul,fome are' habits, 
fome affettions, fome neither habits nor affe¬ 
ctions. The Vertices themfelves are affections -, 
their ftudies habits, not affections;' theire alls 
neither habits nor affections. 
h - -v In like manner of Ills, fome are affetfions, 
as. Vices ; fome habits only, , as infirmities of 
mind, and the like'; fome neither .habits nor 
affections, as vicious actions. ■ 

'■ y Again, Of Goods , fome are final. , fome 
3- efficient, fome both final and efficient, A Friend, 
and the benefits arifingfrom him, are efficient 
Goods. Fortitude, Magnanimity , Liberty De¬ 
lectation, Joy, Tranquillity, and all Vertuous 
actions, are final Goods. Both efficient and 


final, as all- Vermes, as they 'fierfeft Felicity 
they are efficient, as they conftimte it as parts, 
thereof, final. 

•s In like manner of Ills, fome are final, fome K 
efficient, fome both. Fear, bafenefs, iervitudc; 
ftupidity, frowardnefs, grief; and all vi¬ 
cious aftions, are final* Participant of; are vi¬ 
ces, as they procure misfortune they are effici¬ 
ent, as they conftitute it as parts thereof, final. 

a -Again, Of Goods, fome are expetible in 
themfelves, notdefired for the fake of any other: 

Others are preparatory to fome other, called 
effectively expetible. The expetible in them¬ 
felves are (according to Diogenes ) of two 
kinds : i. Ultimately expetible, as Beatitude. 

2- l’hofe which have in them the cauie of be¬ 
ing expetible, as every good hath. 

b Again, Of Goods fome are neceffary Bra- bsub: 
titude, as all Vertues and their A£fs ; others 
not neceffary, as Joy, delectation, and fludy. In 
like manner of Ills, fome are neceffary to infeli¬ 
city, as all the vices and their AUs ; others not 
neceffary thereunto, as all paflions and infirmi¬ 
ties of the Soul and the like. 

c Again, Of Goods, fome ccnfift in motion., 
as Joy, delegation and the like ; fome in affe¬ 
ction, asquier, impertutbation ; of thofe which 
confift in affection, fome are likewife in habit 
as the Vertues -, others in affection only, as the 
former. Neither confilt the Vertues only in ha¬ 
bits, but other acts likewife, changed by a ver¬ 
tuous Man, in a manner into vertue. 'Of thefe 
Goods which are in habit, are thofe we call 
ltudies, as love of Learning, and the like. For 
thefe Arts by their affinity with Vertue lead di¬ 
rectly to our chief end. 

Again, dOF Goods, fome are abfoliitc, as Sci- , 
ence; others relative, as honour, benevolence, dStob - 
friendfhip, and the like. 

e Science is a certain infallible comprehenfion c Stab. 
by reafon. It is taken three ways. Fiift, for a 
Syftem ofSciences conjoyned together in a good 
Man ; Secondly for a Syftem of artificial Scien¬ 
ces, having a certainty. Laftly, for a demonftra- 
tive infallible habit of Pliantafies by reafon. 

/ Friend/bip, is a community of Life, and/ Sloi ‘ 
confentof ftudies. The -kinds thereof are fix. 

i. yvaeiixdldln a Friendfhip amongft known 
perfons. 

a. trmdita., amongft Familiars. 

3- ilatela, Amongft thofe of the fame age. 

4. via, towards Strangers, 
i 5. avyyiviK.ii, amongft Kindred. 

.. 6. from Love. 

g - Again, of Goods, fome are fimple, as know- s Lacrt.. 
ledg ; others mixt, as, eulatrU, a -good- ufb of 
Children conformable to Nature, as Ivyneiu. 
good ufe of old Age conformable to ’Nature’ 
a good ufeof Life conformable to Nature! 

Exemptionfrom. Grief dw-aia, and confcrvati- 
on of Order, are the fame with, as the 

mind is with prudence, and commuhibn with 
goodnefs ; yet are otherwife referred, which is 
oblervable likewife in the other vertues. Hence 
are the fame diftinctions appliable to ill. 

h Every good is beneficial , opportune, conduct- 
ble,ufefcl, commendable fair,helpjul, eligiblcjuft ." Laert - 

■ Beneficial, avpok&v, as conferring that where¬ 
by we receive Benefit. 

Opportune, as comprifing that whereof 

we Hand in need. 
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Condncible, as refolving in it felf the whereof he would perpetrate any Wickednefs, 

means as the gain acquired by Tiaffick ex- he had not much attain’d unto (fetting afide all 
ceeds the charge. punifhment) without all that wicked means ? 

Vfeful xt'**%«' as conducing to our profit. What advantage or fruit do we aim at, in defi- 
Commendable the ufe. ring to know thofe things which are hidden from 

Fair luu, iv as proportioned to the neceffities us,how they are moved, and by what caufes agi- 
of receivers. ’ tated in Heaven? Who is fo faVage, foobdurate 

Helpful ufUiiw as it relieves us. to natural Studies, that he abhors things worthy 

Elidible] eltfir, as being in reafon tobepre- knowledg receives them without Pleafure, or 
F el fd' fome benefit, and values them at nothing ? Who 

Jik, as being conformable to Law. is there, that when he heareth of the Actions, 

i On the contrary, every ill is unbeneficial. Speeches, Counfels of magnanimous Perfons, e- 
importune,inconducible, unufeful, uncommend- minent in all Virtue is not affeSed with any 
able, foul, unhelpful, avoidable, and unjuft. Pleafure ? Who is there,_ that being inftituted 
k Pei lea good, is called Fair , becaufe m an honeft Family, and mgenuOuily Educated, 
it is abfolute in all numbers required of Nature, is not offended at difhonefty, though it bring no 
and perfeaiy proportionate. hu « to him ? Who is there, that looks without 

lot'fair. Cot Honeft) there are four Species, trouble upon fuch as live impurely and ftagiti- 
Jift, Valiant, Temperate , Knowing-, in thefe oufly ? Who doth not hate lordid, vain, light, 
are honeft aftions confummated. ^plous Perfons ? If difhonefty were not in it 

m Likewife of &x<&JouL (or difhoneft) are avoidable,why fliould Men, when they are 
four Species, urnufi, cowardly, diftolute , foolijb. in the dark,or in a Wildernefs,abftain from any 
n HonelLis called Fair, firft, becaufe thing that is evil, but that the very deformity 

it renders thofe who are endued therewith, wor- and difhonefty thereof deters them? Nothing 
thy of Praiie ; Secondly,becaufe it is moft fuitable therefore is more clear, than that honeft things 
to its proper woik-,Thirdly, becaufe ’tis an orna- are expetible in themfelves,and difhoneft things 
ment f we fay a wife Man is only good andfair. avoidable in themfelves. . 

o Only that which is good, is fair or honeft: Hence it followeth,that what is lioneft,is more 

So Hecato in his third Book of Good $ and Cbry- eftimable than thofe mean things which accrue 
ftp pus of Fair. This is Virtue, and what par- by it. And when we fay, that folly, temerity, 
ticipates thereof, which is all one as to fay, injuftice, and intemperance,are avoidable, inre- 
iliat whatfoeveris good, is honeft likewife; and lpefl of thofe things which are confequent to 
reciprocally whatfoever is honeft, is good. them, it contradiffe not the former affertion, , 
p That what is honeft,only is good, is prov’d that what is difhoneft 'only is ill, becaufe they 
" thus, Whatfoever is good, is laudable; What- relate not to the hurt of the Body, but to dif- 
foever is laudable, is honeft-, tlierefore whatfoe- honeft aflions which proceed from Vice, 
ver is good is is honeft. Again, there is no good r All good is ejqual, and every good is high- b Uat. 
v.'hich is not expetible, nothing expetible which ly expetible, and admits neither increafe, nor 
is not pleafiintand amiable,thereforeapprovable, decreafe. / Here cometh in a great Controver-f c ' c ' “A* 
therefore laudable , therefore honeft. Again , fie betwixt the Stoicks and the Peripateticfts, 
no Man can glory in a Life that is milerable or which though Carneades affirms to be only ver- 
not happy, therefore to glory is proper, to the ba\,Cicero holdeth to be more things than words, 
happy, but to glory relaceth only to that which t The Peripateticks hold, that all goods are ic,c 
is honeft, therefore honeft is happy. And as he requifite to happy Life ; the Sro/c/e^that wliat- 
whois laudable, hath fome eminent mark of re- foever is worthy eftimation,comprehendeth hap- 
nown and glory,for which he is juftly ftiled hap- py life.Thofe holding pain to be an ill,it follows, 
py, the fame may be faid of the life of fuch a that a wife Man cannot be happy upon the Rack. 

Man, whence if a happy life confift in Honefty, Thefe who account not pain among the Ills, 
only that which is honeft is to be efteem’d good, hold, that a wife Man continueth happy in the 
Moreover, what Man can be termed conftant, midft of Torments: For, if fome bear thofe 
firm, magnanimous, unlefs we grant that pain Pains with greater Courage for their Country, 
is not an ill ? For, he who reckoneth Death a- or feme lighter caufe, opinion,not nature increa- 
mongft the Ills, cannot but fear it 5 fo no Man feth or diminifheth the power of the Pain. Again, 
in any thing can negleft and contemn that which the Peripateticks afferting three kinds of good, 
he acconnteth ill. This being granted, the next affirm a Man to be fo much the more happy,the 
affumpdon is this, he who is magnanimous and fuller he is of external corporeal goods; or, in 
valiant, defpifeth, as if they were nothing , all the Stoicks Expreffion, he who hath moft corpo- 
things that can arrive to Man-, whence it follow- real eftimables, is moft happy, for as much as 
cth,rhat nothing is ill which is not not difhoneft-, by them Beatitude is compleated. On the con- 
nnd this fublime, excellent, magnanimous Per- traiy, the Stoicks hold, that thofe goods which 
ibn,accounti.ng all humane things below him, they call of Nature,make not by their frequency 
confideth in himfelf and his own Life pall and a life more happy, or are more expetible, or 
future, knowing that no Ill can happen to a more eftimable:For then wifdom being expetible. 

Wife Man. Whereby we fee that what is ho- and health expetible, both together would be 
neft only is good, which is to live happily and more expetible than Wifdom alone-, whereas 
honeftly. either being worthy eftimation, both are not 

q On the other fide, nothing is good, but more worthy- of eftimation than wifdom alone, 
what is honeft ; for who is, or ever wasfefer. For the Stoicksjubio held Health to be eftimable, 
vendy covetous, and of fuch difordinate affefti- but place it not amongft the goods,hold likewife, 

Ons, that the fame things, for the attainment that no eftimation is to be preferr’d before Ver- 
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tue. From this, the Vcripateticks diflenr, afiert- 
ingthatan honeft action without Pain, is more 
expetible than the fame action with pain ; the 
Stoicks otherwife. For,as a Taper is darkned by 
the light of the Sun, and as a drop of Water is 
loll in the vaftnels of the JEgctin Sea, and as 
in the riches of Crtsfus the aceeiiion of one far¬ 
thing, and one hep in the way between this and 
India, fo in that end of all good which the Sto¬ 
icks affert,all the eftimation of corporeal things 
mull neceffarily be oblcur’d, overwhelm’d, and 
peri(h,by the fplendor and magnitude of vertue. 
And as opportunity ew«Ke/a,is not made any thing 
greater by production of time, for whatloevet 
is opportune hath its meafure; fo right affecti¬ 
on, and the good it felf placed in it. 

that it be conformable to Nature, admitteth nc 
acceihon of increale. For as that opportunity, 
to thole of which wefpeak, are not made great¬ 
er by production of time, for which realon the 
Stoicks conceive, that a’happy Life is not more 
• to be defired,if it be long,than ifit be (hort •, and 
they ufe this Simily.-As it is thepraile of a fhooe 
to fit the Foot,neither are many Shooes preferr’d 
before two, nor the greater before the lefs .• So 
in thgfe things,whole good is confin’d to oppor¬ 
tunity and convenience, neither are the more to 
be preferr’d before the fewer, nor the lohger be¬ 
fore the Ihorter. Nor do they argue acutely, 
who fay, if long health be more to be efteem’d 
than Ihort, then likewifea long ufe of\vifdom, 
more than a Ihort; they underftand not, that 
the eftimation of Health is judged by fpace,that 
of vertue by opportunity; as if they fhould fay 
likewife a good death, or a good labour to a 
Woman in Travel, is better longjjrhan lliort; fb 
that they fee not, that fome things are more 
efteemed for their fhortneis, others for their 
length. 


ny fubordinate paffions -, lo are there fecondary : 
Eupathies fubordinate to thole. • 

Linder Joy are i. Delegation. z. Cheerful- 
efs. 3. ^Equanimity. 

Under Caution , 1. Ref pelf. 2. Clearncfs. 

Under Will are, 1. Benevolence. 2. Salutation. 


j.'Cha 


uy. 


Notwithfhmding that Eupathies and Paffions 
are contrary; yet are there but three Eupathies, ci..nr.a. 
though there are four Paffions ; for there is no 
Eupathy contrary to Grief 


.C H A P. VL 
Of Eupathies. 

a AS foon as any object is prefented to us, 
X\. which leemeth 'good. Nature [ as toe 
ftid~\ drives, us on to the acquilition thereof, 
which being done conftantly and prudently, is 
call’d Will; imprudently andexceffively,Defire. 

b Moreover, while we are fb moved, that we 
are in fome good,that happeneth alfo two ways, 
when the Soul is mov’d quietly and conftantly 
according to re'afon, this is called Joy ; when 
vainly and excefiively, Pleafure. 

c In like manner, as we defire good things 
by nature, lo by nature we decline the Ill .• This 
• declination, if done according to realon, is cal¬ 
led Caution , if without reafon. Fear, d Caution 
is only in a wile ma'ri,of Fear he is not capable. 

Hence it appearctli,that;there are three kinds 
of good affections of the Mind, called e Eupa- 
thies, or f Conjiahcies ; Joy, Caution , Will. 

1. g Joy is contrary to Pleafure, as being a 
rational Elevation of the Mind. 

2. Caution is contrary to Fear, as being a ra¬ 
tional declination of ill. 

3 . Will is contrary to defire, as bfeing a fa-’ 
tional Appetite. ... .. 

Thefe are the primary Eupathies; and as un¬ 
der the primary Paffions are comprehended ma- 


C II A P. VII. 

Of PaJJicns. 

TT^Rornfalfities proceedetli a perverfity of In-‘ ! LJC>! ' 

-2 telleft, hence fpring up ieveral paffions, 
and caufes of dilbrder. 

b Zeno defineth paffion, a preternatural mo-, 
tionof the Soul, (or as c Cicero renders it, a c .. 

commotion ofthe Sou leaverfc from right Reafon,'' r ' 
againji Nature.)Others mere briefly, a more ve¬ 
hement Appetite. More vehement they call that, 
which re cedetb from the conjiancy ofNature, and . 
d is contrary to nature, wherefore all paffion j Laertm 
an exceffive ftupid defire. 

e The kinds of Paffion arife from two opini - c ck - Wd. 
onated goods, and two opinionated Evils, fo they 
are four. From the good, drflrcmA. pleafure ; 
pleafure from prelent good, defire from future; 
liom the ill, Fear and Grief ; fear from tire fu- 
turegrief from the prelent • from thele tilings, 
whole coming we fear,when they do come,grieve 
us. Pleafure and dclire arife from an opinion of 
good things, defire is fervently tranlported to 
that which leemeth good, pleafure rejoic- 
eth when we have obtained what we defire.Thus 
f defre and fear go foremofi, that to apparent f S . , 

! good, this to apparent ill; pleafure and grief fol- 
lows pleafure, when we attain what we de¬ 
fire, * grief; when we incur what we fear. * t.v-rluS Sras 
g All paffions arife from Judgment an$.-Opi-J i pj i - <t »pw 
nion, whence they are more Unfitly defined;(tbat ifl c ff.{" pply 
it may appear not only how vicious they 'arc m. 
but alfo that they are in our power): thus ; 

h Grief is a frelh opinionof prelent ill,where- bcic. 
in it feemeth fit that the Mind be contra&ea. ■ 
and dejeStcd, or /' a contraStion of the Soul' ?^’ 
caufed by opinion of prelent. ill. • 

It Fleaf tire is a frefh opinion of prefent good, k Cjc 
wherein it leemeth good that the Mind be exalt¬ 
ed, or /an irrational elevation of mind to fome- luertt 
thing that leemeth eligible. 

?n Fear is an opinion of eminent ill, which m c ' !C - 
leemeth to be intolerable; or a contraSti.oii of 


n Dejirc is an opinion of good to come, n ch. 
that if it were prelent, it were , fit for. our ufe, 
or can appetite difobedient to Realon; caufed by 0 stab. 
the opinion of confequent good. . 01 ... 

Thefeiour are, as Hecato laith, primary paf- 
fions,under each ofwhibh there are fubordinate 
paffions, Ieveral ipecies belonging to their pro-; 

^ tinder Grief aie'-thefe kinds, . 

.jpEnvy, 9^'osnsyrihvidentia ; a. grief at the^ Laa . t 
profperity of others,' q which doth no hurt to qcicer. 
him that envieth , + for fome Men defire to. lee * Pint. 

S f rhelf Stik - 
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dTerrourp Fear, which by ftriking the Mind d ck. 
caufeth rednefs, palenefs, trembling, or gnaih- 
'ing of the Teeth. 

e Timor, a fear of approaching ill. cic. 

f Favor, a Fear thvulfing the Mind Out of/ cir. 
its Place. 

g Exanimatio, a Fear confequent, and as it£ Cic. 
were companion to Favor. 

b Conutrbatio, a fear, which difperfeth all our h Ck 
Thoughts. 

i Vormido, a permanent Fear. ick. 

k The Paflions fubordinate to Defire, are ge¬ 
nerally two. Anger and Love. * r,, ‘ 

l Anger is a defire of taking revenge upon 
thole by whom we conceive our felves wrong’d. 


cxcandcjcei. 


Species thereof are, 
n or as Cicero, ■>' ' 

tia. Anger beginning. 

o XoA.of, Anger encreafing. oL.«rt. 

f MSwfe odium. Anger inveterate. r C L siA 

q Kola , Inimicitia, anger watching the occa- 


? Utrt. 
t Stoll. 
I L-iert. 


in Cic. Litert. 
whence fpp- 
ply Stobeus 
where (Plea- 
fnre being o- 
mitted) thefe 
are applied to 
a wrong Head, 
n Cic. Litert. 


their neighbours fupprefled, that themfelves 
might be advanced above them. For if a Man 
grieve at the proiperity of another, whereby he 
is damaged, he is not properly faid to envy, as 
that of Heller to Agamemnon but he who is 
nothing damaged by the proiperity of another, 
yet grieveth thereat, truly envieth. 

r y.Emulation , (not here taken for the 

imitation of Venue, for that is laudable) a grief 
that another Man enjoyeth that which we defire 
and want,or as Laertius ,a grief for another’s fe¬ 
licity ,which we wifh to our felves, and an emu¬ 
lation thereof, as greater than our own. 

s JealouJie, (nnoluorU, obtreliction, a grief j 
left another enjoy what we t love and poilels. 

a Companion, ’intos, mifericordia , a grief for 
the mifery another Suffers undelervedly,/ for 
no Man compaffionates thepunilhment of a Par¬ 
ricide or Traytor. 

y Anguijh, Anger, an opprefiive grief 

z Mourning, Lull us, grief for the * , . .... 

death of a Friend that was dear to us. fion of Revenge. 

a I Vailing, Mceror, a grief accompanied with! r anger breaking forth into aEVion. 

Tears. | • s M’uroe, a defire whereby we wifh ill to an- are tuu 

b Trouble, oJ'w'wj erumna, alaborious piercing other, with continual progvefiion. ed b >’ 

grief ■ | t Malice, Difcordia, a bitter anger, with ut- T s 

c Sorrozejielorp vexatious grief, perhaps the moft hatred, conceived in the Heart. t cic. ’ 

fame which in Stobxus is termed <**■», a grief, j « •lAowntf*, a defire converfant in difference» 
with conftiEl of Spirit. of opinions 

d Lamentation, a grief with thoughtful -1 * Love is an impuliion of good-will for ap- * stab. 

refs, e proceeding from, and encreafing by con- parent Beauty,/ whereby it is diftinguifh’dy Lmt. 
fideration and dilcourfe. jtrom the love of theVertuous, which is avo- 

f Moleflia, a permanent grief. 1 luntary fufeeption of labour tor true Beauty. 

g AffliSion, a grief with corporeal torment. : TheSpecies of love are, 

h Defpcration, a grief without any hope of j J , indigentia , an (incxpleble) defire \ Lmt. 

amendment. I of that whicWve want, and being feparated Cic - 

i trbxwK, an urgent grief attended by dif- from it, in vain incline to it. 
ficulty. I a defite to fee that which aStt6i 

• k A”x«f» a grief taking away the voice. I is not prefent.They b diftinguifh thefe two thus: b ck,‘. 
I •s.iyxotit , an irrational Grief corroding, Defire is of thofe things which are faid, or pra:- 

and hindring us from enjoying the prelent. dicated of any thing which they call Categorems, 

Under P leajure are, | as to have Riches, to take Honoursjtndigence is 

m "Malevolence, Imxa-ii sx*kU , aPleafureat of the things themfelvesjas of honours of money 
another’s Ill, without any good to our felves. I e defire of converfation of that which fs c Stab. 

• This hath no real fubfiftenceftor no good man was; abfcnt. 




known to rejoice at the harm of another. 

0 Delegation, x>W«,a Pieafure affe&ing and ] 
I, foothing the Mind by the Ear, and in like man¬ 
ner by the Eye, touch,fmell, or tafte, which are 
all of one kind. 

o Jallation, a boafting Pieafure,with infolent, 
behaviour. 

p T ‘-s 4 'f, qua ft tsH‘s> an inclination of the 
Mind todiffolutenefs. 

q the Diffolution of vertue. 

r ’Auy-dwcrfMf.a pieafure from things not expefted. 

s Toifleut, a Pieafure caufed by Sight, without 
Deceit. 

Under E ear, are 

t Dread, ■ f '«f i *>a fear caufing ■J'i©-. 

; u Sloth, P igritia, a fear of future AQi- 

on, or fufeeption of Labour. 

? Shame, a fear of Ignominy. 

ji y EjicrAtiEf, a fear of fome unufual Phantafie. 
z 0ofup3 t) a fear withlofs, or trepidation of] 
voice- 

a A yay'm, a fear of fomething uncertain, or, 
a fear of offending or falling. 1 

/; c.mriS'cujjMia, a fear of Gods or Demons. 
c tsU(, a fear cf fome grievous thing. 


d defire of Pieafure. A sub. 

e •tt/.mrllUi defire of Riches. ‘ s J tb L - 

f fc/xoJ'ogi*, defire of Glory. . * s ‘° 6 ' 

g In all thefe Paflions there is Opinion. & Stub, 
b Opinion is a weak affent. i Hence paflions; /, uat. 
|(as Cbryjippus in his Book of Faffirms afnrms)are ck. 
Judgments ; for Avarice is an opinion, or falfe ' ,Lam - 
Judgment that Money is good-, Drunkennefs and 
Intemperance, are the like, k Opinion is like-1 sm. 
wile ludden from the contraffive motion of an 
unreafonable elation of the Mind, unreasona¬ 
ble and preternatural, in as much as it is not o- 
bedient to reafon. For every pafiion is violent: 
Wherefore oftentimes, though vtie fee in thofe 
that are tranlported by paflion, the inconve¬ 
nience thereof -, yet notwithftanding, the fame 
Parfons that, condemn it, ate carried away by 
it, as by a headftrong Horfe, and therefore pro¬ 
perly may ule that faying • 

Againjl my Judgment Nature forceth me, 

I Meaning by Judgment, the knowledge of right 
things-, for Man is carried beyond Nature by 
Paflion, to tranlgrefs natural reafon and right. 

/ All thofe who are led by Paflion, are di -1 s t A 
verted from Reafon,but in another manner than 
thofe 
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thofe who are deceived. For the deceived, as 
ior-example, They who think Atomes- to he 
the principles of all things, when they come to 
know that they are not, change their Judgment.- 
But, thofe that are in paflion, although that they 
are taught not to grieve, or fear, or give way 
to any paflion in the Soul, yet they do not put 
them off, but are lead on by their paffions,un« 
til they come to be fubjeft to their tyrannical 


CHAP. VIII. 

Of Sicknefs and infirmities. 

a /_ TpH E Fountain of all paflions is Intempe- 

JL ranee, which is a total defection Horn 
the Mind, and from right reafon, lo averfe from 
the preicription of Reafon, that the appetites of 
the Soul can by no means be ruled,or contained. 
As therefore Temperance allayeth Apperites,and 
caufeth them to obey right reafon, and preler- 
veth the confideratc judgments of the Mind; io 
Intemperance, tlte F.nemy thereto, enfiameth, 
troubleth, and inciteth the Bate of the Soul. 
Thus Griefs and Fears, and the reft of the paf- 
fions, all arife from this. For, as when the blood 
is corrupt, or fiegm, or choler aboundethfiick- 
nefles or infirmities arife in the Body; So the 
di(order of ill opinions, and their repugnance 
to one another, divefteth the Soul of health., 
and troubleth it with Di'feafes. 

b By paflions the Min.d ffecometh indifpo- 
• fecl,and as it were lick- Sicknefs of Mind, v'emiy*, 
is an opinion and defire of that which leemeth 
greatly cxpecible, but is not -fitch, as love of 
Women, of Wine, of Money. Thefe voa-ifidla-, 
have likewile their contraries in the other ex- 
tream, as hatred of Women, of Wine, of Mo¬ 
ney. 

c This ficknels of mind happening with im- 
becillity, is called «ppWnp«t, infirmity. For, as 
in the body there are Infirmities, as Gouts, Con- 
vtilfions, and the like; foare there infirmities 
in the Mind, as love of glory, love of pleafure. 
And as in Bodies there is a propenfity to fome 
particularDifeafes; fo in the Mind there is a 
proclivity ivi/nrlaa-U, or ivnarapiieia s to fome 
particular paflions, as pflot'se/a, propenfity to 
Envy , a-Htennooumi, propenfity to unmercifulncfs , 
and the like. 

d In this place, much pains hath been taken 
by the Stoicks, chiefly by Cbryfippns , to com¬ 
pare the Sicknefies of the Mind with thofe of 
the Body. 

Paflion (for as much as opinions are incon- 
ftantly and turbulently toiled up and down) is 
always in motion ; and when this fervour and 
concitation of the Mind is inveterate, and, as it 
were, fetled in the Veins and Marrow, then ari¬ 
feth Sicknefs and Infirmities , and thofe averfi- 
ons which are contrary to thofe infirmities and 
difeafes. Thefe differ only intentionally, but re¬ 
ally are the fame, arifing from defire and plea¬ 
fure; for when Money is defir’d, and reafon not 
immediately applied, as a Socratick Medicine to 
cure that defire,the evil fpreadeth thro’ "the veins, 
and cleaveth to the Bowels, and becometli fick- 
nefs and infirmity, which when they grow in¬ 


veterate, cannot he plucked away. The name 
of this ficknefs is Avarice. In. like manner a- 
riie other Sicknefies, as defire of Glory, defire 
of Women, ytKvyvvim, and the reft of Sicknef¬ 
ies and Infirmities. Their contraries arife from 
fear, as hatred of Women, pitoywaa., hatred of 
Mankind, inhofpitality, all which are infirmi¬ 
ties of the Mind, arifing Horn fear of thole 
things which they fly and fhun. 

_ Infirmity of Mind is defined ,a vehement opi¬ 
nion , inherent, and wholly implanted in us, of 
a thingnotto he defired,as if it were exceedingly 
to be defired. That which arifeth from averfion, 
is defined a vehement opinion, inherent, and 
throughly implanted in us, of a thing that ought 
not to be lhunned, as if it ought to be fhunned. 
This opinion is a judging bur felves to know 
what we have not. 

Under Infirmity are thefe fpecies J^ovc of Mo¬ 
ney, of Honour, oflVontenpf,curious Meats, and 
the like. Love of Money, Avarice, is a vehe¬ 
ment opinion, inherent,and throughly implant¬ 
ed in us, as if it were exceedingly to be deii- 
red. In the like manner are all the reft defined. 

Averfions are defined thus, Inholpitulity is a 
vehement opinion, inherent, and throughly im¬ 
planted in us, thatGuefis ought to belliunn’d. 
In like manner is defined hatred of Womankind, 
fuch as was that of llippahius ; and of Man¬ 
kind, as that of Timon. 

As feme are more prone to one Sicknefs than 
to another fib are feme more inclinable to fear, 
others, to other Paflions; in feme is anxiety, 
whereby they are anxious -, in others choler, 
which differeth from anger; for it is one thing 
to be cholerick, another to be angry, as anxie¬ 
ty differs from grief; lor all are not anxious 
who are fometimes grieved, nor arc all that are 
anxious griev’d always : As there is a difference 
betwixt Ebriety and Ebriofity,and it is one thing 
to be a Lover, another to be Amorous. 

This propenfity of feveral Perfoiis to fcveral 
Sicknefies, is call’d from an Analogy to the Bo¬ 
dy,Infirmity, whereby isunderftooda propenfity 
to be Sick: But in good thingsfiiecaufe fome are 
more apt to feme goods than to others, it is fti- 
ledFacility, in ill things Proclivity, implying a 
lapfion; in neuters it hath the former name. 

As there is ficknels, infirmity, and defect in 
the Body, fo in the Mind. Sicknefs is the 
corruption of the whole Body. Infirmity is Sick¬ 
nefs, with feme weaknefs. Defect! is, when the 
parts of the Body difagree with one another, 
whence arifeth pravity, diftortion, deformity of 
the Limbs ; fo that thofe two, ficknefs and in¬ 
firmity, arife from the confufion and trouble of 
the health of the whole Body ; deleft is feen 
in perfeft health. But, in the Mind,ficknels is 
not diftinguifhed from infirmity, but by cogi¬ 
tation only. 

Vitiofity is a habit or afteftion, inconftant in 
it felf, and oft differing in the whole courle of 
Life-, fo that in one by the corruption of opini¬ 
ons^ bred ficknels and infirmity; in the other, 
inconftancy and repugnance. For,every vice hath 
not difigreeing parts, as of them who are not 
fir from Wildom, that afteftion is different 
from felff as being unwifc, but not diftorted 
nor depraved. 
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s are parts of V itioiity-, confidered as ccnfequent to the fpeculative ; jo , 
pans thereof alto, it is lie alth,Strcng / h, Hope, Joy, and the like.Healch 
J permanent aifeilions, is coniequent to Temperance^ a Theoretick Vir- 


Pa! 


of | 


...e permanent aftetlions, 
• Affections, fo that they 
it Affections. 


ings the Soul retembletli the 
to in good tihowite. In the Body.the chief 
ei l are Beavty, itrength,heahh,ibiTndneis,agility ; 

■ib iiketvifs in the mind. And as the good tem¬ 
per of the body is, when thole things whereof 
tve ceniill, agree well among themiclves 
the health of the Soul is, when the Judgments 
and Opinions thereof agree. This is rhe Virtucof 
the Soul, which tome affirm to be Temperance ; 
ethers, a Soul obedient to the precepts of Tern 
perdnee, and obfequious thereunto, not having 
any ip-cioufeeli of her own. Bat, whether one 
or other, it is only in a wife man * yet there is 
ae kind of health of the Soul,which is tommo, 
alio to the unwife, when by the care of Phylici- 
ans, the Difiemper of the Mincl is removed. 

And as there is in the Body an apt ilgure of the 
Limbs, together with a fvveetneis of Colour, 
which'is called Beauty ; fo in the Soul, equality, 
and conflancy of Opinions, and Judgments fol¬ 
lowing Virtue, with a certain firmnefs and liabi¬ 
lity, or, including the very power of V 
called Beauty. 

Likewi fe correfpondent to the Povvcrs,'Nerves, 
and efficaev of the Body, in the lame terms are 
named the Powers of the Soul. Agility of Body 
is called quickncfs; the fame commendation is 
aicrihed to Wit, in reipeft that the Soul over-1 
runneth many things in a fhort time. 

Only there is this difference betwixt Souls and 
Bodies : ttrong Souls caiinot be Affaulted by Di-. 
feafes, flrong Bodies may. But the ofteniions of 
Bodies may happen without any fault-, thole of 
the Soul cannot,all whofe Sickneffes and Pafbons 
proceed from contempt of Reafon,and therefore 
are in Men only ; for, tho’ Bealls do forne things 
like this, yet, they fall not into Paflions. 

Betwixt acuteand obtufe Perfons, there is this 
difference, the Ingenious,as Corinthian Brats rult- 
eth, flovvly falling into Sicknels,and more quick¬ 
ly get out of it: the dull do not fo ; neither doth 
the Soul of an Ingenious Perfon fall into every 
Sicknefs and Paffion * for, there are not many 
things extreamly Savage andCruel,and fomeal- 
fo have a fhew of Humanity, as Companion, 
Grief \ Fear. 

But the Infirmities and Sickneues of the Mind 
are lefs eafily rooted out, than thole great Vices 
which are contrary to the Virtues -, for,, thefick- 
neffes remaining, the Vices may betaken away, 
becaufe the Sickneffes are no fooner healed, than 
the Vices are removed. 


,as Strength to the Building ofan Arch. They 
called not-contemp/ativc, becaufe thy require 
aflent, but are by afteracceffion, and com¬ 
mon even to the wicked, as health and flrength. 

the contrary to Virtue, e for the ratio- e LM 
nal creature is perverted loinetimes by the per- 
fwafion of exterior things, lometimes by the. 
counfel of thole with whom he converfeth,con- 
travy to nature, who gives us inclinations un- 
rverted. 

Of Vices therefore there are two kinds.- The 
full, £ Ignorance of thole things whereof Virtues f i., :t 

.the knowledge ; as Imprudence, Intcmper- 

_e, lnjullice,: The fecond not ignorances ; as, 

Puftllanimiiy, Imbecilliiy. 

p Pan.dins aflerteth two Virtues, Theoreticks Ui 
and Pradicle: others three, Rational, Katttra /, 
Moral. Pojjidonius four -, C/cantbcsjCbr " 
and Antipat cr moie; Apollodor 
donee. 

h Of'Virtues,fome are primary., others Jubor-h i-aew 
dinate. The primary are four, Prudence , Tem¬ 
perance, Fortitude, Jufticc -, the firft converfant 
in Offices, the fecond in Appetite, the third in 
Tolerance, the fourth inDiftribution. 

i Prudence is the Science of tilings that are to* L ' Cr ‘ 
be done, and not to be done, and neuter; or the 
knowledge of good, bad and neuter in civil life. 
k The Virtues fubordinate to Prudence are five. Sr ‘~ 
l The Science of things that are to i £(M , 
be done, how they may be done beneficially. 

’Et moyieta, 'Lite Science of comDrehem 




T<ile- Science of comprehending stab. 
things to be effected. 

’A>yjfo/d,The Science of finding out our office. 

Nm-sjcfe, The Science of attaining the feope . 
in every thing.- 

’E'uftnx*r««j The Science of finding out the if- 
fues of things. 

in Temperance, is the Science of things expe- stub, by 
tible, avoidable,and neuter. Under Temperance whom "corrifl 
are rhefe Species. . Laertius, 

*E n The Science of time and order for aefinhicn;: 
the well doing of things. ' Temperan;.-. 

Kofftuoliis,' o The Science of honeftand difho- n sub. 
neft motions. • * o stab. 

Aidutraaidu, p The Science of avoiding juft f st ° 6 ' 
blames 

q Fortitude , is the Science of things grievous, ? 
not grievous and neuter; the Species under it 
thefe .- 

'Kyx.&Sla*, r A Science tenacious of right Rea- r Stab. 


fen. 


’Kdfttei*, s a Science perfifting in right judg- * Sto!l - 


, CHAP. IX. 

Of Virtue and Vice. 
a it jb-tiic is ^convenient AffeCtion of the Soul 
V throughout all Life. 

Of Virtues there are three kinds/The firft ge¬ 
neral, taken for any perfection of a thing,as of a 
Statue: The fecond are c Sciences, ox Contem- 
p!alive, which,according xoHecatonyxst&Pt in Ipe- 
culation, as Prudence and Jufticc. d The third 
not Sciences, or not Contemplative , which 


’©app'ttA«o7*K, t A Science whereby we truft. t stab. 
'myaMj-uxi*., ic The Science of overcoming u sub. i«it 
thofe things which happen to the good and bad. 

’Eufvxia* * A Science of the Soul which ren- * stab. 
deir, her invincible. 

ravin, y The Science of going through tor stl1 - 
the attainment of that wheih we propofe to our 
felves. 

z Jufticc is the Science of diftributing to every * stlb ‘ 
one according to his defert; under Juftice are 
four fubordinate Virtues. 

’Euo-ipaa, a The Science of Worfhipping the a stab. 
gods. 

XglieallK, 
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x f »5 ot« s . The Science of well doing. ! Archers, who (hoot at one Mark, diftinruifhed 

’F.V/.0 ivamrlay The Science of equality in com-! by divers colours : every §ne aims at the'mark 
munity. j but one propofes to liimletf the white line :ino- 

.The Science of contracting ho- ; ther the black, and fo of the reft. For, all’rhefe 


vcnflhr, ^ ■* 
Mtsw ; fi 
juffl/tk iixr. 


neltly with other . 

b In like manner of Vices, fome are primary, 
others fubordinate to the primary. The primary I 
vices are, bnf rude nee, Intemperance., Ptjillam- 
mity, lnpfliee. 

c Imprudence is the ignorance of things gocd,| 
ill, and neuter v and the ignorance of things to : 
be done, not to be done, and neuter. 

Intemperance is the ignorance of things expe- 
tible, avoidable and neuter. 

PuJilLmimity is the ignorance of things grie- 
ms, not griet ous and neuter. 

Injujltce is the ignorance of diftributing to 
to every one according to his delerts, 
d The lubordinate vices to thele are couelpon 
dent to the fecondary Virtues, as, tUescria, £&- 
S'uvbto., which are defined anfwerably 

to their oppofite Virtues. 

c Thele Virtues are pcrfLEt, and confift in con¬ 
templation ; bur, there are other virtues, which 
are not Arts, but Faculties, confining in Exercife, 
as, health of the Soul, integrity and llrength . 
thereof, and pulchritude. .For, as the health of 
the Body is a good temperature of hot,cold,dry, I 
and moill •, lo the health of the Soul is a good 
temperature of the Doctrines in the Soul. And 
as the llrength of the Body confilleth in a tenfi- 
011 of the Nerves -, fo the llrength of the Soul 
in a proper extenlion thereof to judgment and 
aftion. And as the Beauty of the Body is a 
lymmetry of all the parts to one anothci, and 
to the whole .• lb the beauty of the Soul is the 
lymmetry of theReafon and parts thereofj ~ 
the whole, and to one another. 

/ All thofe Virtues which are Sciences and 
Arts, have common theorems, and the lame 
, n end, wherefore they are (as£ Zeno IjiilO inle 
' ' parable, Ccnnexecl to one another, -asChryfippits, 
Apollodorus and Hecaton affirm. Fie wlio hath 
!»• one, hath all, ( faith b Cbryjippus ) and he who 
doth according to one, doth according to all. J Ic 
who hath virtue, is not only contemplative, but 
alfo praElick of thofe things which 'are to be 
done. Things which are to be done are either 


place their ultimate end in hitting the mark but 
every one propofes to himfelf a feveral manner 
oi hitting: lo all Virtues have Beatitude, which 
placed conformably to nature for their end 
but ievcral perfons purliio it lcvtral wdvs. ’ 
k As virtues are infeparable, fo are they tliefc st«K 
lame fubllantially with the fupream part of the 
Soul, in which relpecl all virtue is laid to be a 
Body, for thclntellefl and Soul are a Body; ior 
the Soul is a warm l'pirit innate in us. Therefore 
our Soul is a living creature, lor ic hath life and 
life, eipecially the lupream part thereof.called 
the Intellect. Wherefore all virtue is a 'living 
creature, becaufe it is elfentiallv the intellect! 

And therefore .»«!*« fb r ii K;t exprefrioii 
-is confequent to this aflertion. 

/ Between virtue and vice.thercis no medium / sioi 
(contrary 10 the Peripateticks, whoaflerr a mean 
progreflion betwixt virtue and vice) fbr all men 
have a natural appetite to good : and as a llick 
is either ttraight or crooked, fo.man mult be ei¬ 
ther jult or unjull ; but cannot be either more 
or lels juft or unjull. 

. m That V irtue may be learned, is afierted bv 
Cbryjippus ,in his firff Book of the End, and bv m i,;ni 
C/edntbes and Poffidcnins in his Exhortations,anil 
’ ’i -cato/i, becaule men of bad are made good. 

n That it may be .loll, is likewiie affirmed bv 
Cbryjippus., denied by Cleanthcs. The firil faith," ‘ Sroi ' 
it may be loll by Diunkennels or Madnels : the 
other, that it cannot be loll, by reafon of the 
firm comprehenfions of the Soul. 

rtue is in it Jell Virtue, and not for hope 
of any external thing. It is expetiblc in 0 L,xat - 


r lea 


lung. . 

lull-, for which reafon,when we do any thing 
amils, we are atliamed, as knowing that only to 
be good, which is liom.lt. 

q In V irtue. cotilillcth I'elicitv, for the end of 
Virtue '■ i lo live convenient lb Naitne. l-.\ cry P ■ 
Virtue is able to make a Man live convenient to 
Nature: tor, Man hath natural iiidinuiions tor 
the finding put of Offices, for the compoimc of 
Appetites, for tolerance and dilltibution. Virtue 
therefore is felffufficient to Beatitude. 


expetible, tolerable, dillributible, or retainable5 Cbryjippus. and Hecaton affert. For 


fo that whofoever doth one thing wifely, doth 
another juftly,another conllantly,anothef tempe¬ 
rately-, and lb is both wife, magnanimous, jult, 
and temperate. 

t Notwithftanding thele Virtues differ from 
one another by their heads: For, the heads of 
Prudence ate, to contemplate and do well s that 
which is to he done in the firft place, and in the 
fecond, to contemplate what things are to be a- 
voided, as obftruEtive to that which is to be done. 
The proper head of Temperance is to compote 
our own appetites in the firil place, and to con- 
fider them ; in the fecond, thole under the fub- 
ordinate virtues, as being obftruEtive and diver- 
tive of appeties. The heads of Fortitude are in 
the firft place, to confider all that we are to Un¬ 
dergo; in the fecond, other fubordinate Virtues. 
The heads of Juftice are in the firft place, to 
confider what every one deferves ; in the fecond, 
the reft: For all virtues confider the things that 
belong to all, and the fubordinate to one another. 
Whence Para///*-faith,it is in virtue as in many 


aith lie. 


Magnanimity, as conceiving all things t ... 
low it felf, is felf-lufficient, and that he a part ol 
Virtue, Virtue it felf,-which deipiieth alL things 
that obltruct her, mult allb be lelf liifficient to 
Beatitude.But Panrtins and PoJJidonius deny that 
Virtue is felf-lufficient, affirming, that it requi- 
reth the affiftance of health, Itrengch, and necef- 
faries-, yet, they liold^that Virtue is always uled, 
as Cleanthes affirms, lor it cannot be loft, and is 
alwayspraftis’d by a perfect mind,which is good. 

s Jultlce is not by nature, but by prefeription, 
as Law and right realon: Thus Cbryjippus in his 1 La ~ n ’ 
Book of Honefty. 

t Virtue hath many Attributes, it is called, 

1. ’a yaSfa a good, becaufe it leadeth us to * SICJr 
right life, 

2. ’AfsrJc, becaufe it is approved without any 
controverfie, as being molt excellent. 

3. szmJ'iaov, becaufe ’tis worthy of much ftudy. 

4- becaufe it may juftly be prailed. 

5. Krtxov, becaule it inviteth thofe that defire 

it.' ' 6 , Svwifovi 
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<?. becaufe it.conduccth to goodncfs 

of Life. 

7. x.fiV/ftoi', bccaufe it is uleful. 

8. alifilm’, becaufe it is rightly expetible. 

9 . «:'«x»=mov, becaufe being prelent it profiteth; 
being abient, it doth not. 

ic. hwHih.lt, becaufe it hath an ufe that ex¬ 
ceeds the labour. 

11. av'le.?* er, becaufe it is alone fufficient to 
him that hath it. 

1 2 - anvJ'dt, becaufe it takes away all want. 

13. becaufe it is common in ufe, and 

extendethto all the ufesoflife, 

CHAP.'S, 

Of the End. 

a '~ 7 p H E End is that, for whole fake all Offi- 

JL ces are done, but it fclf is not done for 
the lake of any: or that to which all things done 
conveniently in life are -referred, it fell'is referred 
to nothing. 

b The end is taken three wdys: Firft, for the 
final good,which confilleth in rational converfa- 
tion: Secondly, for the Icope, which is conve¬ 
nient life, in relation thereto .• Laftly, for the ul¬ 
timate of expetibles, unto which all the reft are 
referred. 

c Scope and end differ; for Scope is the pro- 
pofed Body, which they who purl'ue Beatitude 
aim at. Felicity is propofed as the lfcope, but the 
end is the attainment of that felicity. If a man 
throw a Spear or an Arrow at any thing, he muft 
do all things that he may take his'aim aright, 
and yet fo, as to do all things whereby he may 
hit: So wheir we lay, it is the ultimate end of 
Man to obtain the principles of Nature, we im¬ 
ply in like manner,he muft do all things neceffa- 
ry to taking aim, and all things likewife to the 
hitting of-the Mark; but,this is the laft,the chief 
good in life, that is to be fele&ed, not defired. 

Reafon being given to rational creatures, for 
the mofi: perfect direction, to live according to 
reafon, is in them to live according to nature,that 
being the Artificer of Appetite. Hence c Zeno 
firft (in hisdifcourle of humane nature) affirms, 
that the end is, to live conformably, that is, to 
live according to ones own Reafon concordantly, 
as on the contrary, Savage Beafts that are always 
at difference, live miferably. 

/ Tire followers of Zeno, conceiving his ex- 
preffion not full enough, enlarged it. Frft Clean- 
tbes his Succeflor, added to nature, making itup 
thus. The End is to live conformably to Nature, 
which is to live according to Virtue-, for Nature 
leads us to Virtue. Thus Clcanthes in his Book of 
Vie, jure, and PoJJidonius, and Hecaton in his 
Book of Ends. 

g Chryfippus , to make the expreffion of Clean- 
thes more clear, expounds it thus. To live accord¬ 
ing to expert knowledge of things which happen na¬ 
turally. For our natures are parts of the Univerfe, 
our end therefore is to live conformably to Na- 
ture,which Cbryjippus,- in his firft Book of Ends, 
expounds, both our own proper humane Nature, 
and likewife the common nature of the Univerfe, 
But Cleanihes allows only common Nature to be 
followed, and not the particular. To live accord¬ 
ing to this knowledge, isall one,as to live accord¬ 
ing to Virtue, not .doing any thing forbidden by 


Pa r. tj Vffi, 

our common Law. Right Reafon, which is 
current amongft all, being the very fame that is 
in God, the Governor of all. The virtue thereof, 
and the beatitude of a happy man, is, when, 
all things are ordered according to the coire- 
fpondence of a mans Genius, with the will of 
him who Governs the Univerfe. 

b Diogenes defineth the End, a good, ufe of b sn:. 
Reafon,in the eleliion and refufal of natural things, 
chafing thofe that are. according to nature, and rc- 
fifing thofe that are repugnant to nature. So like¬ 
wife Antipatcr. 

Arcbidemus defineth it,' To live, performing 
cornpleally all offices,choofwg of thofe things which 
are according 'to nature, the greateft and moft 
principal, and not to be able to tranfgrcfs them. 

Pancetius, to live according to the appetites 
given us by nature. 

Pojftdonius , to live contemplating the truth and 
order of the Univerfe. 

i Thus by living according to nature, the Sto -< 
icks underftand three things .• Firft, to live accor¬ 
ding to the knowledge of thofe things which 
happen by nature. This is Z<?/w’sEnd,to live con¬ 
venient to nature. Secondly, to live, preferring 
all, or the greater part of mean Offices. This ex- 
pofition differeth from the former; for that is a 
Rectitude, proper only to a wife man, this is the 
office of a progreffive, not perfeft perfon, which 
may likwife be to the foolifh. The third is, to 
live in enjoyment of all, or the greater part of 
thofe things which are according to nature. This 
is nor conltituted in our aftion, for it confifteth 
of that kind of life which enjoyeth virtue, and 
of thofe things which are according to nature, 
and are not in our power. 

Ic The chief.good therefore, is to live fuitably r cki 

to the knowledge of thofe things which arrive " "'. 

by nature, ele&ive of thofe which are according 
to nature, and rejeOAve of thofe which are con¬ 
trary to nature. I This is to live conveniently t rK! ,_ 
and conformably to nature, when the Soul e'n-^y^Y. 
tring into the path of Virtue, walketh by the 
fteps and guidance of right reafon, and follow- 
eth God. That which is in other arts is artificial, . 
is here epigematick and confequent. 

m Thislnd is Beatitude. Beatitude by Zeno, m s r l. 
is defined a good courfe of life, which definition is 
ufed likewife by Cleantbes and ChryfippusgxA all 
their followers, who affirm Beatitude to be no¬ 
thing but a happy life. 

Fair, and good, and Virtuegni that which par¬ 
ticipates of Virtue, are equivalent terms,whence 
it follows that n Beatitude is all one with living st , : . 
according to Virtue. 0 And as Good, and Virtue " af 
admit no degrees of increafe or diminution, nei¬ 
ther doth the ultimate end of all good and vir¬ 
tue increafe or diminifh. For, as they who are 
drowned, are no more able to breath, tho they 
are nearer to the top of the Water than they 
who are in the bottom -, nor a little Whelp, the 
time of whofe -fight approacheth, fee any 
more than one that is newly littered; fo he, who 
hath madefome little progrefs in Virtue, is no 
left in mifery than he who hath made none. 
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petition to the election of one, but. not more of 
CHAP XL this than of that. The third kind of indifferents 

arc thole which are neither good nor ill, .expe- 
Cf Indifferents. rible nor avoidable, conducing neither tpjiappi- 

nels nor unhappinels. In this Senfe all things are 

O F things, as we have faid, fome are good, called indifferent, which are betwixt Virtue and 
fome Ilf, lome indifferent, a To deny Vi c e,as I-Iealth,Wealth, Strength,.Glory,, and the 
this difference of things, would be to confound for we may be happy without thefe, the? 

‘ a ll life, as Arifto doth ; neither could there be their ule hath lome relation .to happinqfs, their 
any function or aftof Wilclom, fince that, if a- abufe to unhappinels. In this feme whatsoever 
mongft thole things which appertain to life there ™® sometimes ule well, other times ill, is 
were no difference, no election were requifite. tndffterent, which kind appertained! chiefly to 
Good and ill,as We laid,are thole things which Ethick. .... 

are honelt ordilhonelt. Of thefe hitherto. Be- e Again, of indifferents fome are Natural,, 
twixt both thefe, there are fome things which a ™f m ove appetite, as health, (lrength,foundnel's 5 
confer nothing to happy or unhappy life, called °f fenle,and the like ; fome.P/\c/j7vw/wrf/,which 
Indifferents. b To profit is a motion or ftate pro- niove averlion, as ficknefs, infirmity, and the 
ceeding from Virtue-, to hurt is a motion or date like; fome Neuter , which .move neither appe- 
proceeding from Vice; but Indifferents neither t * te nor a v 5 rnon, as the conftitution of the Soul 
profit nor hurt-, fuch are Life, Health, Pleafure, and Body, one capable of receiving Phantafies, 
Beauty, Strength, Riches, Honour, Nobility,and the other wounds. . . , 

their contraries; Death, Sicknels, Grief .Defor- / Natural and preternatural indifferents,/ ff.'J'. 
mity, Imbecillity,Poverty, Difhonour, Meannefs, fome af e primary, others by participatwn.Prma- 
and the like. Thus He cat on in his feventh Book r J> natural indifferents are motions, or affettions. 
of Ends ,and Apollolcrus in his Etbicks, and Cbry- convenient with . reafon, as health and ftrength. 
fippits. Thefe therefore are not. goods, butindif- *. a r* Kl P? nt are thofe by which that motion or af- 
ferents. For, as the property of heat is to warm, section is communicated, as a healthful Body, 
noc to cool * lo is it of good to profit 5 not to hurt. * ounc * Senfe. g Prxiernatur u/lndifterentsare the g stoE 
But health and wealth do not hurt more than contrary to tliefe. 
they profit, therefore health and wealth are not 

.goods. Again, thatwhich we may ule illaswell --- 

as well, is not good; but health and wealth may CHAP XTT 

be ufed ill as well as well, therefore health and 

wealth are not goods. , Yet PoJJidonius reckons of Eftimation. 

thefe amongft goods. Butllecaton in his 1 ptb of J 

Good, and Chryfippus of Pleafure, will not allow' Sihnaticn , is a certain concurrence with 

Pleafure a good: For Fledfures aredifhonell,but JQ, convenient life, a. which concerns all good. 
noniing difhoneft is good. b *b Eftunation is twofold ^ one, a mediate power b Stob * 

3. c Moreover, Riches, as Diogenes conceiveth, | or ule concurring with life according to nature- 
have not only this power that they guide to fuch wc call health or wealth, as far us they con! 
Pleafure and good health, but that they com- duce to life, according to nature. The other is 
prife them. They do not the fame in Virtue nor the valuation of the Ettimator, impofed bv him 


found Senfe. g Prxtcrnat. 
contrary to tliefe.' 


7 Sihnaticn , «?«*, is a certain cc 


b Eftimation is twofold •, one, a mediate power h s,ob - 
or ufe concurring with life according to nature; 
fucli we call health or wealth, as far as they con¬ 
duce to life, according to nature. The other is 
the valuation of the Ellimator, impofed by him 


in other Arts, whereto Money may be a guide, who is skilfull in fuch things.’ 1 7 

but it cannot contain them. Thus if Plealure or c Again, Eftimation is taken three ways: Firft, c s '« i - 
health were good,Riches likewife fliould be num- for abfolute donation-. Secondly, for return ofatl 
bred amongft the good; but if wifdom be good,it probation-. Thirdly, as Aari/w/cr calls HEleihvc, 
followetn not that Riches likewife be good, nor by which, when fome things are propofed, we 
that any tiring which is not reckoned amongft ratherchoofe thefe than thofe; as health before 
the good; that which is good cannot be contain- ficknefs, life before death, and riches before po- 
ed by any thing which is not amongft the good, verty. In like manner;difeftimation is taken three 
And alfo for tins reafon, becaufe Sciences and ways, the terms only changed to the contrary, 
comprehenfrons of things,by which Arts are pro- Donation according to Diogenes is a judgment 
duced, move appetition; but if Riches are not- that a thing is according to nature, or conferred! 
reckoned among the good, it followeth that no ufe thereto. Approbation is in man, not in things. 

Art can be contained in Riches, and much left Elettion only in the good, not the indifferent 
any Virtue, for Virtue require* far more ftudy d Hence followeth another diftinaon of in- , 
and exercifethan Art, and compnfeth the firm- differents, whereof fome are preferred\ fome re- sZl 
nefs, liability, and conftancy of aU life, which jetted, fome neither preferred nor re jetted. Prc- Pynb. I 
Art doth not. . fen-ed are thofe, which tho they are indifferents, 

tnif. r/Things are laid to be indifferent in three re- have neverthelels a lufficient reafon why they 
p. 3. fpeQs .- Firft, if they move neither appetite nor are to be had in eftimation, as health, foundnefs 
;;; ciu , ave ™ on ’ as ’ ll: the Stars be of even number, or of fenfe,-exemption from grief, glory, andthe 
«us. Jf. even 01 uneven hairs on our head, to like. Rejetted are thofe, which are not worthy 
itretch out the finger this way or that way, to any eftimation, as poverty, ficknefs, and the like. 


take up a ftraw, and. the like. Secondly, things Neuter are thofe, which ’ are neither preferred 
are faid to be indifferent which move appetite nor rejefted, -as to extend or contract the fin- 
and averfion equally, not one more than the o- ger- 

ther; as in two pieces of Silver of equal value,no Thefe terms preferred, ^epny^, and rejea- 
way different, which to him who comes to make ed, armytWw, were invented by Zeno un. 
choice of either, are indifferent. There is anap- on this ground .■ e As when we fpeak of the 

Court, 
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Court, no man foith, the King himfelf is prefer- our death ; fo we muft provide f or future Repu¬ 
ted to Dignity, but thole who are in fome Ho- tation after death, even for its own fake fepara- 
nour, next and fecond to him in Rank.- lb when ted from all ufe. 

welpeakof life, we call not thofe things which k In like manner of the rejefled, fotne are i. s , 
are in the firft place, the preferred or promoted, rejefled for themfelves, fame for others, feme " 
hut thofe which are in the fecond: and lb like- both fer theta/elves and others, which appears by- 
wife in the rejefled. Now forafmuch as good the Rule of Contraries, 
hath the firft place, it follows, that what is pre¬ 
ferred, is neither good nor ill. No goodisreck- " —--- 

oned amongft the preferred, becaufe that hath CHAP. XIII. 

the greateff eftimation; but the preferred having 

the fecond eftimation, approacheth fomewhat of Aflions and Offices. 

to the nature of good. It is called preferred, hot. 

that it conduceth to Beatitude, but in refpehl of thofe Aflions which proceed from appe- 

the rejected. We define it thus : An Indifferent VJ? tite, fome ate Offices, tome prater Offices, 
with 'mean eftimation-, for it could not be, that fome neuter. 

nothing fhould be left in mean things, that is a Office is that which is preferred, and hath a * Unt c 
according to, or contrary to nature, .neither be- goodreafon for the doing thereof! as being con- Jefm. ' 
ing left, that nothing fhould be placed in them, venientto life; or, as others. Office is whatfo- 
which is fufficiently eftimable, this being grant- eyer Reafon requireth to be done, as to honour 
ed, that thereisnot fometliing.preferred. Right- our Brethren, Parents, Country, to relieve our 
ly therefore this diflinflion is made, and may Friends. Zeno firft gave it this name, ri k a.Qmw, 
more fully be explained by this fimily. As if we Office, tiv*< ih-.cw. It is an aflion conform - 

fhould fuppofe our ultimate end, to be fo to caft able to the di&ates of nature, and extends even 
the Die that it may chance right, the Die that to Plants, and irrational living creatures, for Of- 
fhall be fo caft as-to fall right, muft have fome- fices may even be obferved in thofe. 
thing prepofed and preferred towards its end; Prater-office is an aflion, which reafon ac- 
and on the other fide the contrary ; yet the pre- quireth that we do not, as,to negleft our Parents, 
pofition of the Die, nothing conduceth to that to contemn our Brethren, to difagree with our 
. end; fo thofe which are preferred, relate indeed Friends, to defpife our Country, and the like, 
to the end, but nothing pertain to the power Neuter are thofe Aflions which Reafon neither 

and nature thereof. requireth nor forbiddeth, as the taking up of a 

f urn stub- / Df the preferred, fome are in the Soul, as in- Straw. 

1 ' ' genuity, art, progreffion, and the like; fome in b Of Offices, fome atsperfetf, called Jsa7of 4 &»*• 

the Body, as Life,Health,Strength, Ability,Sound- f**lu, Re flit tides, actions done according toVir- 
nefs, Beauty; feme external, as Riches, Ho- tue; as, to do wifely, to dojuftly: others not- 
nour, Nobility, and the like. retlitiedes&QAons which have not a perfefl office, 

£ l .ten. Slob, g In like manner of the rejefled, feme are in but a mediate; as to Marry, to go an Embaflie 
the Soul , as Habitude, Ignorance; fome in the Bo- to Difcourfe, and the like. 

Ay, as Death, Sicknefs, Infirmity, Maim, Defer- Of Reflitudes, feme are in things reqtcifite, o- 
mity. Some external, as Poverty, Difhonour thersnot: Of the firft kind are, to be wife, tem-- 
and Meannefs. perate, and the like: Of the fecond, thofe which 

Like wife of the Neuter, fome are in the Soul, are not requifite to the being fuch. lnlikemanner 
as Imagination, Aflent; fome in the Body, as are prater-offices. 

whitenefs, blacknefs-, feme external, which hav- Again, of Offices, fome are ordinary, as,to have 

ing no eftimation or ufe,are of little value. a care of our ielves, of our limbs, and the like .- 

Thofe which are preferred in the Soul, con- Some extraordinary, as,to maim our felves,throw 
duce more to living according to Nature,arid are away our goods. Accordingly is it of prater- 
of more worth than thofe of the Body,or the ex- offices.. 

ternal, as to have a good difpofition of mind, is Again, of Offices, fome are continual, as, to 
better-than to have a good difpofition of Body. live vertuouily : feme intcrmi/Jive, as,- to quefti- 

h stoke b Again, of the preferred, feme are preferred on, anfwer, walk, and the like. Accordingly it is 

for themfelves, as ingenuity, countenance, ftate, oil prater-offices. 

notion; and the like; lome for others, becaufe c Office is a mean thing, placed neither a -cCkffM 
they effefl fometliing, as Riches, and Nobility; mongftthegood,nor their contraries; for,thereis 
feme both for themfelves and others, as health, fomething.in this approvable,fo asa right reafon 
ftrength, foundnefs, ability: for themfelves, as may be given for it, as done approvably. That 
being according to Nature; for others, as af- which is fo done is office. And forafmuch as in 
fording no fmall benefit. , thofethings which are neither Virtues nor Vices, 

i Cic.de fin. 5. 1 As concerning Reputation, eujy-fe, Chryftp- there is Ibmething which may be of ufe, it is not 

pus and - Diogenes affirm, that being feparated to be taken away. Again, itismanifeft, that a 
from utility, we fhould.not fo much as ftretch wife man doth fometliing in thefe'mean things 
out our finger for it. But thofe who followed he therefore, when he doth it, judgeth that it is 
them, not able to withftand Carneades, affirmed his office, fo to do; but, a wife man is never de- 
Reputation to be preferred for it fclf; and that it ceived in judgment, therefore there is an office 
was proper for an ingenuous man. freely.- educa- in mean things. Again, we fee there is fomething 
ted,to defire to be well fpbken of by his Parents, which We call a thing, rightly done, or Refli- 
Kindre'd; and good men, and that for the thing tude,but that is a perfea office; therefore there 
it lelf,'nat for the ufe thereof; adding, that as is an iiichoar. office; as, if it be a Rectitude juftly 
we provide for Children,though to be born after to rreftore a depofitum to reftore a depofitum 
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mult be a Ample Office. The Addition of jiiflfy 
makes it Rectitude, the fimplc Reftitution 
without the additional term, is an Office. 

Ck.de (d) And finccitis not to be doubted, but that 
in mean things, fome are to be performed, o- 
thers rejected, whatfeever is done in that man¬ 
ner, is comprehended in common Office ; whence 
it is manifeft, that all men by nature loving 
themfclves, as well the foolilh as the wile, will 
take thofe tilings which arc according toNature, 
and rejedt the contrary. This is therefore one 
common Office of the wife and unwife, convcr- 
l'ant in mean things. 

All Offices proceeding from thefe, it is juflly 
faid, that to thofe are referred all our thoughts, 
even the forlaking of Life, or continuing in it. 
In whom moil; things are according to Nature, 
the Office ofthatPcrfon is to remain in Life; in 
whom there are, or are forefeen to- be more 
things contrary to Nature, his Offices is to forfake 
Life, altho’ he be happy, and of a fool to conti¬ 
nue in Life, altho 5 he be miferable; for that 
good, and that ill, as we have often faid,'arc 
things that follow afterwards. The firfb Princi¬ 
ples of natural Appetite, fall under the Judgment 
and Election of a wife Man, and is as it were the 
matter fubjefted to Wifdom. Thus the reafon 
of continuing Life, or forlaking it, is to be mea- 
fured by all thofe things we mentioned. For, 
neither are they who enjoy Vcrtue, obliged to 
continue in Life, nor they who live without Vir¬ 
tue to Die; and it is often the Office of a wife 
Man, to part with his Life, even when he is molt 
happy, if it may be done opportunely, which is to 
live conveniently to Nature. This they hold, 
that to live happily, depends on opportunity; 
for Wifdom commandeth, that a wife Man, if it 
be required, ffiould part with his Life. Where¬ 
fore Vice having not Power to bring a caufe ofvo- 
luntary Death, it is manifclt, that the Office even 
of Fools, who are likewife wretched, is to con¬ 
tinue in Life, if they are in the greater part of 
thofe things, which we hold to be according to 
Nature. And forafmuch as going out of Life, 
and continuing in it, be alike miferable, neither 
doth continuance make his Life more to be avoid¬ 
ed ; we fay not therefore without caufe, that 
they who enjoy molt Naturals, lhould continue 
in Life.. - 

Hitherto it appertains to know, that the love 
of Parents towards their Children is the effect of 
Nature, from which beginning we may track 
all Mankind, as proceeding from thence. Firft, 
by the Figure and Parts of the Body, which de¬ 
clare, that Nature carefully provided for Pro¬ 
creation. Neither can thefe two agree, that 
Nature orders Procreation, and takes no care 
that thofe which are procreated ffiould beloved: 
For even in Bealls the Power of Nature may be 
feen, whofe care when we behold in bringing up 
of their Young, methinks we hear the very Voice 
of Nature her felf. Wherefore as it is manifeft 
that we abhor Pain by Nature, fb it is likewife 
apparent, that we are driven by Nature to Love 
thofe we have begotten. 

. Hence arifeth a common natural Commenda¬ 
tion of Men amongft Men, that it behoveth a 
Man not to feem alienate from Man, for this ve- 
7 Reafon, becaufe he is Man. For, as among 
the Parts of the Body, feme arc made only for 


themfelves, as the Eyes and Ears; others affift 
towardsthe ufe of other Parts, as the Thighs 
and Hands: fo, tho 5 fome huge Bealls arc bora 
only for themfelves; yet, that Shell-Fiffi which 
is called Fatula prirna , and the Finnotercs , fo 
named from keeping its Shell, which ffiutteth it 
felf up fo clofc, as if it taught others to look to 
themfelves; as allb Ants, Bees, Storks, do fomc- 
thing for the fake of others. Much nearer is 
the Conjunction of Mankind; fo that we are in¬ 
clined by Nature to Conventions, Gounfcls, Ci- 

(e) Whatfocvcr is produced upon the Earth, C*d£«■ rf’-- i; 
is created for the ufe of Man; but Men are ge¬ 
nerated for. Men that they may profit one ano¬ 
ther. Indus wc ought to follow Nature our 

Leader, and to bring forth common benefit to 
the publick by mutual Offices, by Giving, by 
Receiving, by Arts, by Endeavours, and by 
Faculties, to unite the Society of Man with 
Man. •• • 

(f) The World is governed by the Power of (f) « 

God; it is as it were, a common City of Men !»''*• 3 
and Gods, and each ofusisa part of the World ; 
whence is followcth by Nature, that wc ffiould 
prefer the common Benefit before our own. 

For as Laws prefer the fafety of the general be¬ 
fore that of any particular ; fo a good and wife 
Man,conforniablc to Law, not ignorant of Civil 
Office, taketh more care for the Benefit of the 

f eneral, than of any particular, or of his own. 

lor is he who betrays his Country more to be 
condemned, than lie who deferts the common 
Benefit or Safety. Whence it followed-!, that he 
is to be commended who undergoeth Death for 
the Commonwealth, and tcachcth us, that our 
Country is dearer to us than our felves. And be¬ 
caufe diat Speech is cftccmcd inhumane and 
wicked of thofe who affirm. They care not when 
they arc dead, if all the Earth were fet on Eire-, 
it is certainly true, that we are likewife to pro¬ 
vide for thofe who ffiall hereafter be, even for 
their own'fake. From this AfFcQion of the Soul, 
whence proceed Wills and Commendations of 
dying Pcrfons, as alfo, forafmuch as no Man 
will live Solitary in a Defart,cvcn with the great- 
eft abundance or plentyit is cafily undcritood 
that we are born for Conjunction,Congregation, 
or natural Community;wc are impelled byNature 
to benefit others the moft that we can. All thefe 
are Offices, chiefly by teaching and communi¬ 
cating the Reafons of Prudence, fo that it is not 
eaficto find one, who will not comfnunicatc to 
feme other what he knowethhiinfelf. Thus wc 
are not only inclined to learn, but alfo to tench. 

And as it is given to Bulls by Nature, to fight 
even with Lions, for their Heifers, with great 
force and impetuofity ; fo they who abound in 
Wealth, and are able to do it fas is related of 
Hercules and Bacchus) arc incited by Nature 
to preferve Mankind. Likewife, when Jupiter 
is ftil’d Optimus and Maximus^ Scilutaris, Hofpi- 
.talis^ Stator, we hereby exprefs that tfie fhfety 
of Mankind is under his Tuition. But we can¬ 
not expeft, if wc our felves are vile, abject, and 
neglected amongft our felves, that we ffiould be 
dear to the immortal Gods, and loved of them. 

As therefore we make ufe of our Limbs, before 
that we have learnt for what caufe of Utility 
we have them; fo arc we conjoined and con- 
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fociated amongft our Pelves by Nature to civil 
Community, which if it were otherwife, neither j 
would there be any room for Jultice or Good- 

Yet tho’ there are mutual Chains betw ixt Man 
and Man, Man hath no common right with 
aert. Bealls, C G?) by reafon of our diffimilitudc, as both 

Chrylippus .iWPoflidonius affirm^ for all other 
things, faith Cbry/ippus, were made for Men and 
the Gods; but tney for Community and Society 
one with another ; fo that Men-may make ufe 
of Bealls for their benefit, without doing any 
wrong. 

Moreover, fince the Nature of Man is fuch, 
that there is a certain civil Right betwixt him 
and all Mankind, he who preferveth tfiat Right is 
juft; who tranfgrelfeth it, unjult. But as in a 
Theater, tho’it be common, that room'which a 
man poffefictb, is juftly faicl to be his place fo 
this civil Right in a Ciiy and the World, doth 
not repugn to the Propriety of particular Per- 
foils. 

In order to the Confervation of all Society, 
Conjunction, and Dearnefs betwixt Man and 
Man, Emoluments and Detriments, 
and which benefit or hurt, mull be 

common amongft them, and not only common 
' but equal. Convenients and Inconvenients, 
Gyptis-iW-ra, and mull be com¬ 

mon, but not equal. Tliofe which benefit or 
hurt, are either good or ill, and therefore mull 
necclfarily be equal ^Convenient and Inconvenient 
are ranked amongft the preferred and reje£ted, 
and therefore cannot be equal: Emoluments and 
Detriments are common, but Kc&i tudes and Sins 
not common. 

Herein Friendfhip is requifite, as being one of 
thofe things which benefit. Some affirm. That 
a good Man ought to be as much concern’d 
for his Friend as for himfelf-, others, that 
every Man ought to be moll concern’d for him- 
ftlf. Yet thefc latter confefs, that it is contrary 
to Jultice, whercunto we are born, to take away 
any thing from another, and aflume it to our 
felves. 

Neither can Friendfhip be contracted, nor 
Jultice performed for private refpeCts and ad¬ 
vantages, for then thefe advantages might over¬ 
throw and pervert them. But neither could Ju- 
ltice, or Friendfhip be at all, unlcls they were ex- 
petible in themfelves. Jultice is by Nature it is 
contrary to a wife man, not only to do an injury 
but even to hurt. Neither canitberightto injure 
- thofe who are our Friends, or have deferved 
well of us; Equity cannot be feparated from Uti¬ 
lity; whatfoever is equal and juft, is likewife 
honeft; and reciprocally, whatfoever ishoneft is 
equal and juft. 

it.offic. (h) Panatius, who dilcourled molt accurately 
ib\ a " of Offices, propofeth three kinds wherein Men 
ufe to deliberate or confult of Offices: Firfl 
when they doubt, whether that of which the 
queltion is, .be Honeft or Dilhoneft. Secondly, 
whether it be Profitable or Unprofitable. Third¬ 
ly, if that which hath the lhew of Honelty, be 
Repugnant to that which feems Profitable. 

Aert. (t) Next the Gods, wc are to reverence our 1 
at : Parents and. Brethren, (k) As concerning the 

m - ' Burial of Parents, Chryfippm laith, it ought to be 
done in the molt limple manner." For the Body, i 


as the Nails, Teeth of Hair, thereof nothing per- 
taineth to us, and therefore ought not to be ufed 
with any curiolity orrefpcCt. tlelh, ifitbeufe- 
ful, ought to be converted into Aliment (tho’ it 
were a part of our own Body, as the Foot) as is 
proper to it; ifufelefs, put under Ground, or 
thrown into fome remote Place, without more 
refpccl than wc have of our Nails or Hair when 
cut off. 

(/) Concerning the Office of the Buyer , and the ft 
Seller , Diogenes the Babylonian , and Antipater his ojii 
Difciple differ. Antipatcr holds that sil mult be 
laid open, thatihe Buyer be not ignorant of any 
thing that the Seller knoweth Diogenes , that the 
Seller as far-as is appointed by Civil Law, ought 
only to tell the Faults, and to conceal the reft, 
for as much as he in felling defireth to fell to his 
bell advantage. 

Hecaton in his fixth Book ofOffices, is full of this 
Queltions, as whether a good Man in a dearth may 
give over Houfe-keeping. He difputes it on both 
fides, but concludes that the Office is directed 
ratlier by Profit than Humanity. 

He queltions, Whether if at Sea a Ship be to be 
disburthen dby the cafting out of fomething , we 
fhould rather caji over board a Uorfe ofgreat price, 
or a Slave worth little. I n this cafe, private Inte- 
reltleads oneway. Humanity another. 

If a Fool in a Shipwreck catch hold of a Plank, 
may a wife Man wreft it from him, if he can? He 
faith, he may not, for it is injurious. What 
may the Mailer of the Ship ? May not he take 
his own? No; no more than he may throw a 
I Paflenger out of the Ship, beeaufe it is his. own, 
into the Sea. For until they come to the place 
to which they arc hound, the Ship is not the 
Mailer’s, but the Paflcngets. 

| What if two Shipwreck'd Perfons light upon one 
Plank , and both pluck at it, Jhould one give it o- 
verto the other? Yes; but to him, who, it is 
more expedient, fhould live, either for his own 
lake or the Commonwealth. But what if : thefe 
be alike-in both ? There will be no Contention, 
but either as it were by Lot, or Micatioji with 
the Fingers ( giuoco della mora ) one will give 
place to the other. 

What if a Father rob Temples , tender mine the 
publick Treafury , fhould the Son reveal it to the 
Magijlrates ? It were a great Wickednefs. On the 
contrary, he ought to defend his Father; if he be 
called into queltion. But is not our Country be¬ 
fore all Offices ? Yes,but it is for the good of our. 
Country to have Citizens pious to:their Parents. 

What, if a Father Jhould aim at PoJJeJJion of the 
Tyranny , or endeavour to betray his Country, Jhall 
the Son keep his Counfel ? He fhall befeech him not 
to do it.If that prevail not,he fhall accufe him,yea, 
threaten ; and laltly,if the matter fliall tend to the 
deftruftion of the Country, he fhall prefer the 
fafety of the Country before that of his Father. 

If a wife Man receive Counterfeit Money for 
good, if afterwards he know it to be Counterfeit 
Money , may he pay it where he owes any thing, 
for good? Diogenes faith he may. Antipater , 
that he may nor. 

If a ManfellWine that will not lafi, and know 
it to be fuch , ought he to declare it or no ? Diogenes 
thinks he is not obliged. Antipater conceives a 
good Man mult. Thefe are, as it were. Cafes of 
Controverlie amongft the Sroicks. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Of Prater-Offices. 

S every perfect Office in a ratio¬ 
nal Creature is a Re&ithde, and 
always compleat in all numbers ; I 
fo every Prater-office in a rati¬ 
onal creature is. a fin. A fin is that which is 
done contrary to right reafon, or in which fome- 
thing of Office is omitted by a rational Crea¬ 
ture. (b) A good deed is the command of the 
Law. Sin the prohibition of the Law. Hence 
iris that the Law forbiddethfools and mad¬ 
men many things, but prefcribeth them nothing, 
becaufe they are not capable of doing any thing 
well. 

(c) All fins are impiety, as being a refilling of 
the will of the Gods. The Gods love Virtue 
and its works ; they hate Vice and its works. 
Every fin therefore difpleafeth them, and con- 
fequently is impiety. 

(d) All fins are equal (fo Chryfippus in the 
firft of his moral quefiions , and Perfaus^ and 
'Zeno) though not alike, for they How from one 
fountain, as it were of Vice, and the judgment is 
the fame in all, but by the external object by 
which the judgment is made, they are rendred 
unlike. That they are equal, is evident from 
this: If there be not one truth more truth than 
another, nor one fallhood more fallhood 
than another, neither is one deceit more deceit 
than another, nor one fin more fin than 
another. He who is diftant from Canobus a 
hundred furlongs, and he who is diftant but one 
furlong, are both alike not at Canobtrs: So he 
who fins more, and he who lels, are both alike 
not in the right way.. 

Yet, though fins are equal, there are fome 
differences in them, forafmuch as fome proceed 
from an obdurate incurable affe£lion,othersfrom 
an affeflion not obdurate nor incurable. And 
though every lie is equally a lie, yet all men do 
not lie equally 5 but, every fin is equally fin; for 
every fin confifteth in lying.Thus Chryfippus fier- 
feeus, and Zeno. But Heraclides of Tarfis 
friend to Antipater , andAtbenodort/s, hold, that 
fins are unequal. 


0) Lmt. 


C H A P. XV. 

Of wife or vert notes Perfons Paradoxes. 

T Here are (according to Zeno ) two kinds of I 
men, the wife or virtuous, and the vicious. 
The wife make ufe of Virtue through the whole 
courfe of their life, the vicious of Vice. 

(<z) Of the wife there are two forts, one in per- 
feEtion, cohfummate the other in progrelfion, 
procedent. Of the firft are thefe following Para¬ 
doxes to be underftood ; (b) not that the StOlcks 
pofitively affirm there ever was fuch a one 
nature, ( for (c) Zeno , Cleantbes, and Cbryfipy 

were great and venerable perlons, yet did._ 

attain the height of human nature) but, that 
fuch a one might poffibly be. 

(d) A wife man is void of pajfion ; for he cannot 
fall. There is another kind of Perfon void of| 
paffion like wife, a wicked man that isc obdurate 
and inflexible. 

(e) A wife man is void of pride ; honour and 


difhonourare alike to him. There is another kind 
of perfon void of pride, a wicked man, equally 
inclinable to dilhonour as to. honour. . 

(f) A wife man is attftere , for he neither fpeak- V) Laert ‘ st3i 
eth for complaifance, nor admitteth any thing 

fpoken in that kind. There is another fort of au- 
ftere perlons, which refemble fowre wine, not 
[fit for drinking, but for medicines only. 

(g) A wife man is fincere ; for he taketh care, C tarn, 
that he be not thought better than he is, by rea¬ 
fon of fome fpecious (how, and withal to exprefs 
whatloever good he hath, without any Rhetori¬ 
cal glofs. 

' (h ) A wife man is not pragmatical ; for he OJ ^mt. 
declinefs the doing of any thing that is beyond sick, citing 
his office. Chryfippus. 

(J) A wife man is never drunk, for although he CO Lam. stab. 
drink wine; for he never finneth, but doth all 
things according to Virtue. 

(k) A wife man is never mad ; yet fometimqs ft) Lm ' u 
ftrange phantalies may occurr to him through 
melancholly or deliration, not according to the 
reafon of eligibles, but pradernatural. 

(/) A wife man is never grieved ; for grief, ac- V) Lacrt- 
cording to Apollodorus , is an irrational contra&i- 
on of the Soul. ... 

(m) A wife man is divine ; for he hath God w Lat,u 
with himfelf; but a wicked man is an Atheifh 

An Atheift is taken two ways, for him who is an 
enemy to the Gods, and for him who believeth 
there are no Gods; which all wicked men do not. , 

(n) A wicked man is impious, becaufe he doth W ° ‘ 
all things according to Vice, as the good accor¬ 
ding to Virtue ; and he who hath one Vice, hath 

all. He is an enemy to the Gods, for enmity is 
the difeordof life, as amity is the concord. The 
wicked differs from the Gods in his courfe of life, 
and therefore is an enemy to them, for they ac¬ 
count all their enemies who are contrary to them. 

(The wicked are contrary to the good •, God is 
good, therefore the wicked are enemies to 
God. 

(o) A wife man is religious ; for he is skilful in (o) Laert. 
all Divine rites. Religion is the Science of Divine 
worlhip. He facrificeth to the gods, and is pure, 

.detefting all fin, holy and juft in Divine things. 

(p) A wife man only is a Priejl , skilful in Satri- (p) Lam. 
fices, bulinefs of the Temple, Expiations, and 

other things proper to the Gogs. 

(q) A wife man is a Prophet, endued with (?) Stub. 
ithc Science of thofe figns which are communica¬ 
ted by Gods or Demons which belong to humane 

life. In him therefore are all kinds of vaticination, 

well by dreams, birds, and other things., 

(r) A wife man rcVcrencetb and lovethfis Pa- CO Lmt. 

| rents'and Brethren, next the Gods. He hath like 

wife an innate love of.his Children, which the 
•vicious hath not. 

. (s) A wife man ought to.apply himfelf toJomeOf- CO Laert, 
\ficeinihe Commonwealth^ according to Chryfippus ) 
linlefs otherwife diverted : For he will encourage 
j Virtue, and fupprefs Vice, (t) efpecially in thofe Pi 
Commonwealths which are far from perfection. 

He ought to make Laws, inftruQ: Men, preferibe 
Rules. To which is oppofitc, ftudy of Popula- ’ - 

rity, fpecious Deceit, prefeription of things Un¬ 
profitable, which are not competible to a wile 

(u) Awifeman ought to marry (as Zeno in his C«) tmf.ck'. 
j Commonwealth) that hemay have Children.^ ^ iJmi • ' • 5 * 
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(X) A wife man doth not opinionate or think, I 
but believe or kno w, lor he.never affents to any 
falfity (y) Ignorance is an infirm ailent3 he] 
thinks all firmly. There arc two kinds of .opini¬ 
on, one an a (lent to things not comprehended, 
the other a weak belief. . Neither of thele are in 
a wife man, for he never affented without com- 
prehenfion and then always firmly -, for no¬ 
thing is hidden from him, . otherwife he might 
have a falfe opinion. T herefore he is never dif¬ 
fident. Faith is proper to a wife man,, for it is 
a firm cxiftimation. A Science is a firm habit, 
therefore a wicked man doth neither know nor 
believe. . • . 

(z) A wife manmuft imitate the Cy nicks-, for 
Cynicifm is the neareit way for virtue, as Apollo- 
dor us in his Ethick: (a) Others fay a wife 
man ought to continue in that Soft, if he have 
been thereof •, but if he have not, not to e 
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(b) A wife man may upon occafton eat me 
flefh. Of this already amongft the Offices. 

(c) A wife man is only free , the wicked arc 

Haves-, for liberty is the power of doing accord¬ 
ing to our own Judgment.. Servitude is a pri¬ 
vation of the power of doirg according to our 
own judgment. There is another kind .01,Ser¬ 
vitude which confiftethin fubjedion, a third in 
being pofieft and fubjefted, . to which is. oppofed 
vicious domination. . 

'(d) A wife man is only a King ;. for Monarchy 
is a Principality lubordinate to none, which only 
confifts in the wife, as .Chryftppus in his Treatife. 
That Zeno ufed words property, l'or (faith hey a 
Prince mult know both good and bad, which 
none of the wicked’ knoweth. ( e ) Dominion 
and the kinds thereof. Monarchy, Magiftracy, 
Generalfhip, Admiralty, and the like, are only 
proper to a wife man-, therefore the wife only 
command, though not a&ually, yet potentially. 

(f) A wife man is only proper to be a Magi ft me, 
fudge , and Orator-, but not any of the wicked. 

(g) A wife man is void of Jin-, for he cannot 

fall into error. . . . 

(h) A wife man is innocent, and uninjurtous 
for he cannot hurt either himfelf or otheis. 

(i) nor receive, nor do any injury: For injury 
is a hurtful injuftice, which is not competible to a 
wife man, although he may be unjuftly. aflaul- 
ted : For he having within himfelf all. good and 
virtue, is not capable of vice or harm. 

b (k) A'wife man is not merciful , nor pardons 
1 any, remitting nothing of the punilhments infli- 
£led by Law, as knowing them to be proporti¬ 
oned to,-, not exceeding the offence 3.andythat 
whofoever finneth, finriethout of his own.wick- 
ednefs. A wife man therefore is not benign; 
for he who is benign, mitigates the rigor of 
Juftice, and conceives- the'.punilhments. ihflided I 
by Law to be greater- than -they ought: But .a 
wife man knoweth tfie Law to be good--, or a 
right reafon-. commanding what, is to be done, 
and what not. • , ' , . 

(/) A wife man nothing wonders at thofe things 
which feem Paradoxal^ as Charon's Cave, the ebb- 
fng and flowing of the Sea, and hot Springs, 
and ebullitions of Fire. 

(m) A wife man will not live in a defart : 
for he is communicative by nature, and pra- 
aick, and will undertake exercife to flrengthen 
his body. 


things of the Gods, as Pojjiclonius affirms, in his 
firffc of Offices, and Ueccaton in his Thirteenth of 
Paradoxes. 

(o) A wife nian only is a friend : Friendlhip (0) um.su, 
is only'amongft the wife, for in them only is an 
unanimity as. to things that concern life and com¬ 
munity, fo as our friends may make nfe of them . 

freely, as we our felves. Unanimity is the Sci¬ 
ence of common good. A friend it expetible in 
himfelf. Plenty of friends is a good : But a- 
mongft the wicked, there is no friendlhip ; for 1 

friendlhip being real and not feigned, itisimpof- 
fible it Ihould conlift without faith and conftancy. 

But, in the wicked, there is infidelity, and iil- 
conflancy, and hoftility, and therefore not friend¬ 
lhip, but fome external connexions, wherebyne- 
ceffity or opinion ties then!'together. 1 

(p) A wife man doth ft things well -, a. . 

fay, all Pipes play the Jfmenian tune well, (q) He (j) s >’ 
doth all' things wifely, temperately, prudently, 
modeftlyand according to the other virtues, 
throughout, the whole comTe of his life.- A 
wicked man doth all amifs, Tinning’in the whole 
courfe of'his life, inconftant by nature, often 
grieved by his own ill aflions wretched and 
troubled, forafmuch as he is vexed at the thing 
done , fo much is he angry at himfelf for being 
the Author'of it. ... 

(r) A wife man loveth (s) (virtuoufly) thofe, ^ ’ 
whofe beauty exprefs their inward virtue. Thus f C icJtf■ 
Zeno, Chryftppus,. and Apollodorus affirm. For nib. 3, 
love is an impuliidn of benevolence , rai.fed from 
beauty, which love is not .of conjunction, but of 
friendlhip... For this reafon, Zeno, though he 
were in love with Thrafonides, a young' woman 
that was in his power,yet fuppreft.his affedion be¬ 
cause file' was averfe from him. This Chryftppus 
calls the love of friendlhip -, it is no way difeom- 
mendable, for beauty is. the flower of virtue. 

(t) A wife man upon occafton will die volun- (/) Ltd. 
tartly for his Country.arid friends; or, in cafe 

he be feized by forne .exceffive. pain,'lofs'.of his 
fenfes, . or incurable FUfegfes. 'fff. 

(u) A'wife man is fyfsj for lie cbtripafTeth that («) SiA 
which- is. pr-opofed.; ©■ 0 for'he'.is.eyery way 
augmented j «4a**V tor he' hath attairiecl, the juft 


height of wifdom; ‘invest, for he' is invincible, 
id infuperable. The wicked are the-contravy. 

(x) A wife man profiteth the wife, and is mu- (?) mu¬ 
tually profited by alt the wife, though not friends 
or acquaintance; for' betwixt them - there is a 
.■concord- and community of>goods; and he who 
benefiteth another, benefiteth like wife himfelf. A 
wicked man neither conferreth nor receiveth be¬ 
nefits -, for one is to mov.e towards virtue , the 
other is.to be moved, towards virtue... . -' 

(yf.A wife man is agoodOeconomifi, skilful tq (y) Shh 
tequire. Wealth. Oeconoihift is a habit- Afitive; 
and ^Contemplative in the; rBufineis of a Family ; .. 
Oeconomy is the ordering of ExpenceSj.pWorks 
and pqffeflions ; the Science of . Acquiurion is : a .1 
Reafob;;whereby Wealth is.attained, which fome 
'accountant indifferents, -others in good. But no 
pwicked Man is a good-Oeconomift,.finoe- only-a 
|wife Man knoweth from whence, howy and hpw . - 

Tar gain may.be acquired:. . . 

| (z) A wife Man only, is perfed, for he wanteth (V Sl:i ' 

•no Virtue; a wicked Man is imperfed, for he 
hath no Virtue. Therefore the wife are always 
happy. 
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happy, the wicked nnferable; which happinefs, (p) A wife Alan is Peaceful and Modefl ; Mo- {f) Stob. 
according to Chryfippm, differs nothingfrom tliat deity is the Science of decent Motion ; Tran- 
of God, nor is lefs cxpetible. The wicked par- quillity the order of natural Motions. The con- 
take of no good, becaufe Virtue, and that which trary to thefe are feen in the wicked, 
partakes thereof;-is good, and thofe things which (q) A wife Man is, free from all Calumny-, he (j) Sub. 

are convenient and) requilite- are proper only to Calumniates none, and is not Calumniated by 
the wife, as the contraries to the wicked. any; for Calumny is a lying Imputation of feien- 

(a) A wife Alan is only Rich ; for good is true ed Friends, to which the wife are not liable, for 
Riches, and ill true Poverty; a wicked Man is they are true Friends •, the wicked are , for they 
Poor, not having the means to become Rich. are feigned. 

(b) A wife Alan is only Obedient-, the wicked (r) A wife Man delayelh nothing -, for delay (r) Sub. 

can neither Obey nor Command. is an Omifnon of Office through Slothfulnefs, of 

(e) A wife Alan only is honourable-, for ho- which Hcjiod, 
nour is the reward of Virtue, the wicked want¬ 
ing this, are juftly difhonourable. Nothing deferr a Tear, a Month , a Day-, 

(d) A wife Alan is only Ingenuous and. Noble, He fights againflbintfe/f that doth delay. 

according to foine of the Stoitks-, but others de¬ 
ny it, referring thefe not to Nature, butlnftitu- (f) A wife Alan can only incite, and be incited ([) subs 
tion only, according to the Proverb, Cuftom is to Virtue, a Fool cannot; for he neglefteth Prc- 
afecond Nature. So that Ingenuity is an habit cepcs, and goeth no further than the Words, not 
of-Nature or Inftitution, apt to Virtue; Nobili- proceeding to Action.. A wicked Man is not de- 
ty is a habit of Defccnt or Inflitution, apt to lirous to Hear or Learn, as not being capable by 
Virtue. Reafon of his Imprudence of what is rightly faid; 

11 (e) A wife Man isPleafing, Perfwafive , Op- whence it followcth, that he can neither be in- 
portune and Sincere ; for he is expert in every cited nor incite to Virtue. He that is capable to 
thing , affable'- in Converfation , and helpful to be incited, or to incite , mu ft be prepared by 
the Pnblick: The wicked arc the contrary. Philofophy, which is not competible to a wicked 
'(f) A wife Alan is the befl Pbyfcian ; for he Man; for he who diligently hcareth Philofophers, 
hath confidercd his Cbufkituiion , • and thofe is not prepared to Philofophy, but lie who ex- 
thirigs which are requilite for his Health. , preffeth their Do&rine in their Life and Addons. 

; (g) A wife Man may lawfully part with his This no wicked Man can do, for he is prcpofTcfs’d 
Life, the wicked cannot, became in their Life by Vice.' If lie (hould be incited. Vice would 
they never acquire Virtue, nor efehew Vice. But pull him back •, but none that is vicious incited 
Life ;jnd Death are limited by Offices,- and their to Virtue, as none Sick to Health, 
contraries. (t) Every -wickef -Man is an Exile, wanting (t) sub'. 

(h) A wife Man will accept of Empire , and Law and Country, t fo f both thefe arc good. That 
cohabit-witb Princes-,- but not unlefs he perceive a City or Country is good, Cleanthes proveth thus, 
it may be done without danger, and to much ad- If there be a Habitation, where thofe, who fly 
vantage. for Succour, find Jultice, it is Good; but a City 

S A wfe Alan never lieth-, for lie who is fuch a Habitation, therefore a City is. Good; 
eth a falfhood is not properly faid to lie, A Qipf i§ R takcri three ways; fpr a Habitation, 
unlefs it be with intent to deceive. A lie may be fo ^ Convention of Men, and fqy-,both'. In the 
ufedmany ways without aflent, as in War a- two latter Significations it is called Good, 
gainfl Enemies, or in the like neceflity. ■ (u) Every wicked Man is Ruftick ; for Ruflicity («) sub. 

(k) A wife Man neither deceiveth, norisde- is Ignorance of Laws and Civil Manners. A wic- 
ceived-,. for he never finneth, he ufeth not liis ked Man refufeth-to live according to Law, and 
light,‘hearing, of any other Senfe ill. He is not is hurtful as a Savage BcaR. 

fufpicious, nor repenteth, for both thefe are pro- (x) A wicked Man is Tyrannical, Cruel , Via- (x) stob. 
per .to.-fallacious Aflent. He can no way be, lent and Injurious,whm{bever hegctsanOccallon. 
chang’d, 1 'or err, of opinionate. (y) A wicked Man is Ungrateful, not oblig- 

(l) A wfe Man only, (tho’not all wife Men) ing nor requiring ; for he doth nothing by w stub, 
is 'happy in Children, in old Age, in Death. Friendlhip. 

1 \(m) A wife Alan doth, nothing contrary to his. (z) A wicked Man is not Perfcverant ; for (x) sub. 
Appetite-, for allTuch'flpng's.firedone with a Pri- Perfeverance is die Science of obtaining our 
vation, and nothing ad verfe unforeseen happen- purpofe, not being deterred by Labour, 
eth. to him. (n) Butpin the Primitive time, (a) A wickcdMan is not capable of the right (a) sub. 
there vyas fome wife Man that did not define, of Donation. Donation is the good bellowing 
. or . will any thing, becaufe that thoie things of Eftiniation, but nothing that is good is cotn- 
which were then prefent, were not fufficient to! petible to the.-wicked. 

be’required by him. . - (b) Every wicked Man is delimited with his(b) subi 

(o) A wife Man is. meek ; for meekhefs is a! Wickednefs, which vve may perceive not fo much 
habit whereby things are done meekly, not : by his Difcourfc, as .Actions., which ffiews that 
breaking forth into Anger. . he is carried on to Wickednefs. 
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CHAP. I. 

P H Y S I C Kt and the farts thereof. 


W 


Hyfick is divided into thefe places-, 
_ _ Of Bodies, Of Principles,Of Elements, 

r Of Gods, Of Place, Of Vacuum: Thus 
efpccially 5 but generally into three 
places; Of the World, Of Elements, Aitiologick 
cf Caufes. . ’ 

That concerning the World* is divided into 
two parts \ whereof one Contemplation, is com- 
monalfo to the Mathematicks, concerning fix¬ 
ed Stars and Planets; as whether the Sun be of 
the fame Magnitude as he appears to be, and 
whether the Moon be fo likewife; of their Pe¬ 
riods and the like; The other. Contemplation, 
proper only to Phylick, to enquire into the Ef- 
fence of thefe; whether the Sun and Stars con- 
fift of Matter and Form ; whether Generate or | 
Ingenerate, whether Animate or Inanimate, 
whether Corruptible or Incorruptible, whether 
govern’d by Providence, or the like. _ 

The Place concerning Caufes, is likewife two¬ 
fold ; whereof one. Contemplation, is common 
alfo to the Medicinal Difquifitions, whereby they 
enquire concerning the principal part of the 
Soul, and thofe things which are produced in the 
Soul and Seed, and the like. The other is like- 
wife ufurped by the Mathematicks,'jaS, in What 
manner we fee, what is the caufe of"the ^flial 
Phantafie } How are made Clouds, Thunder, 
Rainbows, Halo’s, Comets, and the like ? 


) Night and Day are Bodies. 


O) Phi. 


0)1 D _ _ 

(ft) Voice is a Body, for it maketh that CO £«i; 
which is heard; in a .word, whatfoever is, is a 
Body and a Subject, ((l) for the Stoicks take a- ' ) °" 1 ‘ 
way intellectual Subftances, affirming all things 
that are, to be comprehended by Senfe) only 
differences are not fubfiftent. 

(nr) A folid Body ( according to Apollodorus j (m) Ikii: 
is divifible three ways, into length, breadth and 
depth.. 

A Superficies is the term of a Body, or that 
which hath only Length and Breadth , but no 
Depth; thus Poffidonius. 

A Line is the term of a Superficies , Or a 
Length without Breadth, that which hath Length 
only. 

A Point is the term of a Line, or the leaft 
mark. 

(n) A Body is divifible into Infinite, yet it (n)SM'. 
confitteth not of infinite Bodies. W »> 


CHAP. II 
Of Bodies. 


parts, of Corporeals and Incorpo- 
reals. ‘ , 

(bj Lam. A Body is that which doeth or fufficeth ; (b) 

It is the Senfe with EHence or Subftance, and fi- 
CO Pto.ww.nite; ( c ) Whatfoever is, is ‘a Body, for whatfo- 
Sta,c ‘ ever is, either doeth or fuffercth. 

fdj Lam. (d) Principles are Bodies void of Form. 

. Elements are Bodies endued with Form. "■ 
fej plul plac. Caufes are Corporeal; becaule they- are 

pnhuti. spirits. : 

Cf) riut. emt: (f) Qualities are Corpbrealy for they are Spi- 
Stoh. r its, and aerical Intentions, which affeH the 

paj-ts of all things , generated with Form and 
Figure. 

Ce) Plut.c'r.t', (gj Virtues, Vices, Arts, Memory, Phanta- 
JeZnimxc%.6i fies , AfFeHions, Appetitions, Afients, are Bo- 
’ ’ " dies exilting in the Suprcam part of the Soul. 
Chj Sat. Ep. (b) The Soul is a Body, becaufe it maketh 
1 ! 3- us to be living Creatures. 


CHAP. III. 

Of Principles. 

(b) 'T'HE place concerning Bodies, is divided (■„ j smn 
X into two degrees, into thofe which Ep. 79. 
produce, and thofe which are produced; the 
firft Principles, the feepnd Elements. 

(b) Principles and Elements differ: Principles fbj Ltrf. 
e Ingenerate, Incorruptible: Elements ihall 
perilh by Cdnflagration. Moreover, Principles 
are Bodies, and void of Form; Elements have 
Form. ‘ c 

• (c) There are two Principles of allThings, f C j wt< 
the Agent, and the Patient: The Patient is a 
Subftance Void of Quality, called Matter : the 
Agent is the Reafon which is in the Matter, 

God. 

(d) Matter is fluggilh, . a thing ready for all (i) Sti> 
things, but will ceafe'if none move it. The 6J. 
Caufe, that is, the Reafon formeth matter, and 
moldeth it which way he pleafeth, out of which 
heproduceth various Works. There muft there¬ 
fore be fomething out of which a thing is hiade, 
and alfo by which it is made. This is the Caufe, 
that Matter. (e) The Caufe or a&ive Reafon (t) & 
is God. 

(f) In the Agent there is Power, in the Pa- pit. 
tient a certain Matter C or Capacity, ] and in 
both, both; for Matter it felf could not Cohere, 
if it were not kept together by Power, nor that 
Power without fome Matter ; ‘ for there is no¬ 
thing, which is not compelled to be fomewhere. 

1 to Both 
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• (g) Boththefe, God and the World, the Ar- 

tift and his Work, they comprehend within this 
term, 'Nature , as if Nature were God mixed 
through the World. Cjf) Sometimes they call 
that Nature which containeth the World, i'omc- 
times that which generateth and produccth 
things upon the Earth. 

The Agent is, as we laid, called the Caufc. 
(/) A Caufe, according to Zeno, is that by which 
there is an Effect, which is not a Caufe ; or, as 
Cbryfippus , the Rcafon of the FfFeU ; or, as Pof- 
fiionms , the firft Author of a thing. A Caufe is 
a Body, a not-Caufe a Gitcgorem. It is impofli- 
ble that the Caufe being alligncd, the Kftcdt 
fhould not beprefent, which is to be undcrllood 
thus: The Soul is the Caufe through which wcj 
Live, Prudence the Caufe by which we arc 
Wife. It is impoffible that he who hath a Soul 
fhould not Live, or he who hath Prudence Ihould 
not be Wife. 


(i) Lmt'. C«)'TpHE Subftance of all Q (l>) qualitative] 
COstob.Pbyf. X Beings, is firft Matter, according to 
M- Zeno and Cbryjippus , in his firft of PbyJIcks. 

CO Eiert. (r) Matter is that of which every thing is 
made; it hath two Names, idta. Subftance, and 
tbiii Matter. Subftance is of all things in gene¬ 
ral, Matters of particulars. 

Ci) Lmt. fd) Univerfal ^Matter is [(c) according to 
(O stobjpbyf Zeno, wholly EteAal ] not admitting, as Cbry¬ 
jippus faith, encrcafc or dccrcafe. 

CfJLmrt. (f) Particular Matter admitteth Augmcnta- 
COStob.rbjf.yion and Diminution, (g) for it remaineth not 
T always the fame, but is feparated and mixed, fo 

that, according to Cbryjippus^ its parts perilh by 
Separation, and cxift by mutual Million. But 
thofe .who call Fire, Air, Water and Earth, 
Matter, aflert not a thing void of Form, but of 
a Body. ’ 

CbjStob.Pbyf. (b) Matter is a Body, C (/') and Finite. ] Tof- 
J r f) . Jidonius faith, that the Subftance and Matter of 
J • the Univerfe is void of Quality and Form, in as 
much as it hath not a certain Figure and Quality 
in it felf; but it is always feen in fome Figure 
and Quality. But the fubftantial Nature of 
the Univerfe differs from Matter intentionally 
only. 

fU Lacrt: (k) Matter is palfible; for if it were immuta¬ 

ble, things could not be generated of it. Hence 
itfolloweth, that it is divilible into infinite yet, 
it felf, as Cbryfippus faith, is not infinite; for 
nothing that is divifible is infinite, but Matter 
„ is continuous. 

il 10 CO Through this Matter, Zeno affirmeth, 

that the Reafon of the World, which fome call 
Fate, is diffufed as Seed. 


(a) Kcff-fi®-, World, is taken three ways: Firft, faj ■ 
for God liimfelf, who is properly qualified with 
all Eflencc., Incorruptible and lngenerate, who 
framed thetlnivcrfe after a certain period of time, 
who relolved all Nature into hinifclf, and again 
generated it out of himfclf.Sccondly,for the hurl y 
Ornamcnt:and thirdly,rhat which confifts of both. 

(l>) The All, vi mr, is one way taken, as Apol- pij 
lodorus fairh, for the World, and another way 
for the Syftem of the World, and the Vacuity 
beyond it. The World is Finite, the Vacuity' 


infinite Vacuity, in which the World is : vi i\oi> 
dignifies the World without that Vacuity, which 
neither is increafed nor diminilhed; but its parts 
arc fomctimcS extended, fometimes contracted. 

It began from the Earth as its Center, for the 
Center is the beginning of a Circle. 

(d) The World is that which is properly qua- pd) L 
lited with the Eflencc of ail things; or, as (e)Cbry- CO Sr 
Jipp.us and (f) Poffldonius define it, a Syftem ofCfJ *-• 
Heaven and Eaitli, and of the Natures thcrciri 
contained ; or a Syftem of God and Men, and 
of all things that were made for them. 

(£) The World was made by God-, for if CO L 
(faith Cbryjippus) there beany thing which pro-*'™ ‘ 
j duceth fucli things as Man, tho’ indued with 
Rcafon, cannot produce, that ( donbilefs ) is 
greater and ftronger, and vvifer than Man. Bnc 
a Mari cannot make the Cceleftial things; there¬ 
fore that which made them, tranfeendeth Man, 
in Art, Counfel, Prudence and Power, and what 
can that be but God ? 

(hj The World was made for thofe animate phJ c 
Eflenccs which have the ufe of Rcafon, tlielc arc 
the Gods and Men, than whom nothing .is bet¬ 
ter. (/) All things of which ic confiftei.lt, and ("Of-? 
which it produccth within ic fclf, are accommo- ac ' 
dated to the ufe of Man. 

The World was made in this manner; (k)Ck) 1 
God in the beginning being alone by himfclf, 
converted all Subftance (which according to 
Zcno,w as Fire) firft into Air, then into Water. 

And as in the 'Plant the Scedfls contained ; fo 
God, who is the prolifick Rcafon of the World, 
left fucli a Seed in the Humidity, as might afford 
eafie and apt Matter for the Generation of thofe 
things that were to be produced. 

(l) Zeno addeth, that one part tending down- (J) Lae 
ward, was condcnfecl into Earth, another part pb) b c > 
remained pure Water; and partly, being ex¬ 
hal’d, Air, of a particle of which Air flalhed out 
Fire. 

(m) Cleantbes deferibeth it in this manner. CmJSt 
The Univerfe being fet on Fire, the middle part ca P- 2a 
thereof firft fettled downwards, then the next 
parts by little and little were quenched. Thus 

the Univerfe being wet, the extream fire, (the 
middle part oppofing it] fprang upward, and be¬ 
gan the conftitution of the World; and the revo¬ 
lution of this conftitution lhall never end. For 
as the parts of every thing are at certain times 
produced of Seed; fo the parts of the Univerfe 
fainongft which are living Creatures and Plants) 
are produced in their Sealbns; and as fome rea- 
foris of the parts are mixed together in the Seed, 
which being compofed, are again diflolved ; fo 
of one are all things made; and again, of one 
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is all compounded by an equal and perpetual re¬ 
volution. 

OO La - rl - ( n ) Tlic World is One, of the fame corporeal 
fubftancc, and of a Spherical figure, for this is 
of all figures molt apt for motion. Thus Zeno, 
Cbryjippus , Pojfidonius, and others. 
foj L.nrt. (0) f he World is feated in an infinite incorpo¬ 

real vacuity, which is beyond it, circumfulcd 
(fy Flut. pi. about it, (p) into which the World fhall be dif- 
rhil. 2. 9. folvcd by Conflagration. The World is finite, 
CqJ rlut. pi. 1:110 vacuity infinite ; yct(^g) Pojfidonius faith it 
Phil. 2. p.' is no more than will fnffice tor the revolution of 
CO flat, cm- the World, when it fhall perifh. (r) By this ar- 
tr-tStme. gument they confute the motion of Atoms 
downward, introduced l;y Epicure -, for in that 
which is infinite, there arc no local differences 
of high or low. 

Tiic World is not heavy, becaufe the whole 
Tabrick thereof confiftcth of heavy and light 
Elements, and being placed in the midft, whi¬ 
ther fiich bodies tend, it keepeth its place., 

CO Laat. p s j In the World there is no vacuity, butitis 
• compleatly one, for that ncceffitatcs a confpira- 

tion and harmony, betwixt Ccleftials and Tcr- 
reftrials. 

CtJPIut. an- The World only is (t) felf-fufficicnf, becaufe 
tea stoic. it alonc all in it p cl f 3 whereof it ftandeth in 
no need. Of it fclf it is nouriflied and augmen¬ 
ted, whereas the parts arc tranfmuted and con¬ 
verted into one another. 

C> "~ The World is a (u) perfect body; the parts of 
’ llc ' the World arc not perfeft, becaufe they arere- 
fpe£five to the whole, and’not of themfclves. 
The Univerfeis by Nature apttomoveit feifin 
all Parts, to contain, preferve, and not break, 
diflblvc and burn it felf,thcllniverfcfending and 
moving the fame point, and the parts thereof 
having the fame motion from the Nature of the 
body. Like it is that thisfirft motion is natural¬ 
ly proper to all Bodies, namely, to incline to- 
wards the midft of the World, conlidcring the 
World moveth fo in regard ofitfelf; .and the 
parts likewife, in that they arc parts of the 
whole. 

CLacri. (x) The World is'a living Creature, ratio¬ 
nal, animate and intelle£hial,(fo Cbryjippus,Apol- 
• lodorus and Poflitynius) and hath an animate fen- 

fible effence. For a living.Creaturc is more ex¬ 
cellent than that which is hot a living Creature 5 
but nothing is - more excellent than the World, 
. therefore the World is a living Creature. That 
it is animate is manifeft front our Soul, which is 
a piece thereof taken out of it. (But Boethius de¬ 
fy ) Inert. nics that the World is a living Crcaturc.)(y/The 

Mind or Providence paficth through every part 
thereof, as the Soul doth in us, but infome parts 
' more, in others- lefs ; through fome permeating, 
as a habit, as in: the Bones 'and Nerves through 
fome as a mind, as through the principal (Hege- 
mohick).part. In like manner the whole World 
Is an animate rational Creature, the Hegemoni- 
cal part thereof is the EEcher, as Antipater the 
Tyrian in his Eighth Book of the World. But 
Cbryjippus in his firft of Providence, and Pojjido- 
nius of the Gods , affirm, that Heaven is the He- 
gemonick of the World ; Cleanihes , the Sun. But 
Cbryjippus in the fame Book (differing from what 
he laid before ) affirmeth it to be the pureft'part 
of the ./Ether, which they call the firft God, fen- 
iibly, becaufe it paffeth through all in the air. 


and through all living Creatures and Plants, but 
through the Earth as a habit. 

(2) The World,according to the greater part CO U/j, 
of Stoicks, is corruptible, for it is generated in 
the fame manner as things comprehenfible by 
fenfe. Again, if the parts thereof be corrupti¬ 
ble, the whole is alfo corruptible; but the parts', 
of the World arc corruptible, for they are daily 
changed into one another, therefore the whole 
it felf is corruptible. And again, if any thing 
admit any change into the worfe, it is corrupti¬ 
ble ; but the World doth, for it admitteth exlic- 
cation, and inundation •, therefore, Efc. 

(a) The World fhall perilh by fire, caufed COPtt.],!, 
by the power of fire which is in all things, which imnaif' 
after a long time, confiutiing all the moifture, mm <h. 
fhall rcfblve all things into it fclf. The Moon, 

Stars and Sun, faith (b) C/eantbes , (hall peri(li,but pij ifa ... 
God fliall afiimilatc all things to himfelf, and re- not. 
folvc all into himfelf. (c) This opinion of the ge- - . K 
neral Conflagration of the World, was held by 
the firft and raoft ancient of this Sect, Zeno , 
Cleanthcs and Cbryjippus. 

(d) This firft is the feed of the World; after pdjph,. or. 
the Conflagration it diffufeth it felf even into the nit. 
Vacuity that was beyond the World. After¬ 
wards, by order of the fame reafon which made 
the World, it fhall withdraw and contract it 
felf towards the generation of a new W orld, yet 
not be quite extinguilhed, but fo as that fome 
portion thcrcofremain, forafmuch as it is the 
caufc of motion. 

I But (e) Boethius , PoJJidonius , and (f) Pancetius p) Phil. ]d 

denyfhis Conflagration of the VVorld, conceiving CD cieM 
rather that the VVorld is etcifial, to whom like¬ 
wife Diogenes the Babylonian affents. 


C H A P. VI. 

Of Elements. 

(a)/^»OD having converted, as we faid, all (aJlMr 
I vJ matter into moifture, and prepared it 
| for the generation of future things, in the next 
place produced the four Elements, Fire,.. Wa¬ 
ter, Air, and Earth. Of thefe difeourfeth Zeno 
fin his Book of the Univerfc, and Cbryjippm in his 
j-firft of Phyficks, and Arcbedemus of Elements, 

■ (b) Element is that of which generated (b) Urt. 

things are firft made, and into which they arc 
refolved. The four Elements arc matter or 
fubftance endued with quality. • Fire - is hot, 

Water moift. Air cold. Earth dry; yet not fo, 
but that in Air there is part of the fame quality ; 
for in the higheft it is Fire, which is called JE- 
ther, in which is generated the firft Sphere of 
Planets; next Air, then Water, the bads of all. 

Earth being placed in the midft of all. . t \, 

I (c) Ofthefoui- Elements, two are light,- Fire (c) Lresi 
j and Air ; the other two. Earth and VVater, hea¬ 
vy, which properly tend to the Center ; but the 
Center it felf is no way heavy. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of Fire. 

' , (a) 1 * ipHE firft Element is that of E Ire, which 

r> Sl ‘ ’ JL as all Bodies tend to the middle, incli- 

ncth, as much as the lightnefs of its Nature per¬ 
mits, to the centre of the World, by a circular 
motion round about it. 

L stlh (b) These are (according to Zeno) two kinds 

of Fire, one artificial, rcquiiite to the ufeof life, 
which converteth nutriment into it fclf •, the o-. 
h)DeNat. ther inartificial (fo (c) Cicero renders a-nyytidv) 
lli. 2. by which all things grow, and are preferved 
(j) Ck. it (V) for wliatfoever is nouriihed and groweth, 
git- ieor- 2 - comprifeth within it felt the power of heat. This 
Fire is diffufed through all the parts of the 
World, and they are all fuftained by it. That it 
is in the Earth, appcaretli by Seeds and Roots, 
which fpring up and grow by the temperament 
of this heat. That it is in Water appeareth, for- 
afinuch as Water is fufceptible of greater cold, 
as by freezing. It is confequently in air alfo; that 
being a vapour extra&cd from Water, and fup- 
ply’d by motion of the heat which is in the Wa¬ 
ter. Blit primarily, and originally, it is in. the 
Element of Fire, a Nature absolutely hot, which 
difpenfeth falutary vital heat to all other things. 
(tj sti'j.Phyf. ( e ) This is Nature, faith Zeno, and the Soul: Of 
p, 47. Fire confilt the Sun, Moon, add Stars. 


CHAP. VIII. 


A the nobleft and pureft part thereof, with- 
. t admixtion of any other Nature, wholly hot 
and pellucid, animate creatures indued with 
Senfe and Intellect. 

‘ob.Phyf. (b) Po/Jtdonins defincth a Star, a Divine Body, 

, confifting of acthcrical fire, fplendid and fiery, 
never relting, but always moving circularly. 
! c.m. ( c ) That the Stars are wholly fiery, Cleantbes 

2, ‘ proveth.by the teftimony of two fenfes, touch 

and fight. F’or the Luftre of the Sun is brighter 
than of any fire, feeing that it Ihincs fo far and 
wide, to fo valt a world ; and fuch is its touch, 
that it not only warmeth, but oftentimes burn- 
eth, neither of which it would do if ‘ 
fiery. 

Now (Taith he) the Sun being fiery, is cither 
like that fire which is requifite to the ufe of life, 
or unto that which is contained in the bodies of 
living creatures -, but this our fire, which the ufe 
of life requireth, is a confumcr of all things, di- 
fturbeth and difpatcheth all things. On the con¬ 
trary, the other is corporeal, vital, and faluta- 
. , ry, it conferveth all things, it nourifheth, en- 
creafeth, fuftaineth, and affeQeth with fenfe ; 

. therefore, faith he, there’s no queftion to which 
‘of thefefires the Sun is like, for he-caufeth all 
things to flourifh and fprout up, according to 
their feveral kinds : Wherefore the fire of the Sun 
being like thofe fires which are in the bodies of] 
living creatures, the Sun mull be a living crea¬ 
ture alfo, .and fo mult be likewife the reft of the 
Stars in the coeleftial fire, which-is called /Ether 
or Heaven. 


*• For feeing that of living n catures, one kind* (K , a’..,. 
generated in the eaith, other kinds in the w;.- dm. -• 
ter, others in the aii, it were abfurd to think, 
that in that part which is moft apt for generation 
of living creatures, no living creature is genera¬ 
ted. The Stars poflefs the Verier, which being 
moll: rare, and in perpetual agitation and vigor, 
it is necefl'ary the living creature that is genera¬ 
ted in it, be endued with molt acute fenfe, quick- 
ell: mobility. The Stars therefore have fenfe and 
intelligence; whence it followeth, that they are 
to be reputed Gods. For we fay, that they who 
live in the pureft air, arc much more acute and 
underftanding, than thofe who live in a thick 
climate : The diet likewife is thought to conduce 
not a little to the flrirpening of the underftand- 
[ing. Whence it is probable, the Stars are endu¬ 
ed with rnoft excellent underftanding, forafmueh 
:as they dwell in the aetlierial part of the World, 
and arc nouriihed with exhalations from the Sea 
and Earth, extenuated by a long diftnncc. 

The fenfe and intellect of the Stars is chiefly 
manifeft from their order and conftancy, for no¬ 
thing can be moved by proportion and number 
without providence, in which nothing is temera¬ 
rious, nothing various, nothing cafual. But the 
order of Scars, and conftancy throughout ail 
eternity, cometh neither from Nature, for that 
is void of Reafon, nor from Fortune, which af- 
fetfeth Variety, and difalloweth Conftancy. 

Again, all things arc moved either naturally, 
or violently, or voluntarily. Thofe which move 
naturally, are carried cither by their weight 
downward, or by their lightnefs upwards, nei¬ 
ther of which is proper to the Stars, for their mo¬ 
tion is circular. Neither can it be laid, that they 
arc moved violently againft their own nature 4 
for what power can be greater? It remained] 
therefore that their motion be voluntary. 

(tl) No fire can fubfift without fome aliment, 00 etc. 

(e) the Stars therefore are nouriihed by the va- (0 L aeit. 
pours of the Earth. 

(j) Of Scars (according to Cbry/ippus) there (f) Stab. 
e two forts, both which arc by nature divine, 
animate, and providential, the fixed and the Er- 
raticlc. The multitude of the fixed is incomprc- 
hcnliblc; the Erratickarc lower than the fixed ; 

The fixed are all ranked in one fuperficics, as is 
manifeft to the light; the Erratick in feveral. 

The Sphere of fixed Stars includeth that of the 
Erratick. The higheft of the Erratick, and next 
to the fixed Stars, is thcSphere of Saturn , next, 
that of Jupiter, after which, that of Mors, then 
that of Mercury, then that of Venus, then that 
of the Sun , and laftly that of the Moon, which 
being neareft the air, feemeth therefore aerial, 
and hath greateft influence upon Tcrrcftrial 
Bodies. 

(g) Saturn , ?«W, (inifiieth his courfc in ajmoft 0 .) ck.de K.ti 
thirty years; Jupiter, <pa.i 8 or, in twelve; Mars ,-■ 
OTUg^cif, in twenty four Months Wanting fix days; 

Mercury ., sUpay, in a year; Venus , vastest, (low- 

eft: of the five Planets) in,a year. 

(h) The Sun and the Moon arc properly cal- OO tol¬ 
led as-gx, Stars ; butawip and’ £s&v differ -, for 

every asng is w, but not the contrary. 

. (i) Xficriifingoi uStm, Cbnyfippus delincth, its (!) sieb. 
advancement aDove the Earth ; and the Jetting 
thereof its occultation under the Earth. The 
fame Stars at the fame time rife to fomr, and 
' U ft ft 
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let toothers. The apparition of a Star, hm-nodt, is 
ics rifine together with the Sun \ and the fetting 
thereof; is its fetting with the Sun: For fetting 
is.takeii two ways, in oppofition to riling, and 
in oppofition to apparition. As the apparition 
of the Dog-flar is its rifing together with the 
S in and its fetting is its occulation under the 
Earth together with the Sun, the fame is laid 
of the Pleiades! 


c. A',if. (if) 1 


CHAP-. IX. 

Of the Sun. 

I Fxt Venus (the lowcft Planet) is the 
Sun, the (b) chief of all that coiililt 
ftjstnl’.p.s 6 , of this actherial fire. The Sun is defined by Clean- 
thes and Chryffpprts , an intelleaual 1 aper ga¬ 
ther’d and kindled from the vapours of the Sea. 
fcj Uat. (c) Poffidonius defineth the Sun a molt pure fire, 

greater than the Earth, of a Spherical figure (as 
(0 stob.p.ij. (j) Cleanthes alfo affirms) aafwerablc to that of 
the World. _ . . c „ . . „ 

CO Lorn. (e) That the Sun is fiery, is mamfeft in that it 
CD dc. h ath all’ the operations of (/) fire ; and foraf- 
much as he is fire, itfollowcth Chat he mult be 
(s) stob. p.55. nonrilhed. (g) The Sun is nounfhed by exha- 
Laat ' lations from the great Ocean. 

(b) According to the expanfion of this fubje- 
£led 'aliment, faith Cleanthes, 111 Jus motion from 
TropicktoTropick, removeth in a fpiral line, 

x- .1 .i.„ Tr>«rnrds the North, and 


(h) Stob. 


COS 


from the ^quinodlal towards the North and 
7. towards the South. (i) ZenoTilth, he hathtwo 
motions, one with the World from Eajt to Wejt, 
the other contrary, through the Signs. 

(k) That the Sun is greater than the Earth,ap¬ 
peared! in that it cnlightneth, not onty ah the:, 
Earth, but Heaven alfo. Again, the fhadow of 
the Earth being conical, argues the Sun to be 
greater than the Earth. Again, it is vifibleevery¬ 
where by rcafon of its magnitude. 

(/) The Sun is Eclipfed by mterpoficion of the 
Moon betwixt us and that part of the Sun 
which is toward us, (as Zeno in his Book of the 
Univcrfe.) For meeting the Sun , and coming 
under him, (he feemeth to darken lus light, and 
afterwards to difclofe it again, as will appear in 
a Bafon of water. 


than the Earth, as well as the Sun is, and 
Sphaerical as the Sun, yet appeareth in various fi¬ 
gures , the Full Moon, Firft Quarter, New 
Moon, Laft Quarter. 

(h) Chryfippus faith, file is a fire collected af- (/.) Sltl 
ter the Sun, from the exhalation of freih Wa- 
ters, for which caufe fhe is likewife nouriihed by 
them, as (i) Poffidonius alfo aflerteth. . 

(A) Her motion is fpiral; (/) Zeno faith, fhe Ckj Un t , 
hath two motions, as the one with the World (O&S.p.j,, 
from Eafl to Weft, the other contrary through 
the Signs, (ni) The period of her courfc is cal- (,„) 5(:i . ' 
led-a Month ; , is likewife that part of the 

Moon which appeareth to us, for one half of her 
isialways turned towards us. _ 

The Moon is Eclipfed when fhe falleth into 
the fhadow of the Earth. For although every 
Month fhe is oppofite to the Sun, yet fhe is then 
only eclipfed when fhe is fulleft, by reafon of 
the obliquity of her courfe, whereby her lati¬ 
tude is varied towards the North and South. 

When therefore fhe happens to be near the E- 
cliptick, anc? oppofite to the Sun, fhe is Eclip¬ 
fed ; which happcns(as Poffidonius faith)in Libra 
■and Scorpio ,and in Aries and Taurus. Thus Laer¬ 
tius ; but Poffidonius feems to have been igno- 
fant-.of, or not to have confidered the motion 
of the Nodes of the Moon (commonly called Ca¬ 
put & Cauda Draconic) whereby the refutation 
or period of Edipfes is made in nineteen years, 

(W 1 it which was the ground of 

Melon s Period , and of the Cycle of the Moon , 

the Julian Calender. 


.CHAP. X. 

Of the Moon. 

(a) stob. Pkff- ( a )TN the loweit part of the aither is the Moon : 
P . 5 9 . X The Moon ("according to Zend) is an intel- 

lcftual,wife, igneous Star, confuting of artificial 
v firc- * Cleanthes faith, fhe is of a fiery fubftance,and 

fb jpfyl.stoic. of a dirty figure, (bj Lipfius for OTiAM^if, dirty, 
=• *3' fubflitutes ota kiM, as if of the fame figure* as a 

Hat or Cap. But perhaps there needs no' alte- 
CO tmt. ration, for they (c) affirmed, aslheis nearer to 
the Earth than the Sun, fo is file of a niorc ter- 
OU Pl“tff.2. rene Nature, (d) Poffidonius and moft of the 
^.stob. v . 59. Stoicks a ffi rm , fhe is mixtof fire and air, W) by 
rfTrl. vUc. rcafon of which diverfity of fnbftance fhe is not 
Phil. fubieft to corruption, (f) To thismixtionofair 

Cfjstob.v : (o.- m fj er compofition, tljey impute likewife thole 
fe) PCPbil.i.. j-p 0ts are feen in her face, (g) She is grea- 


C H A P. XI. 

Of Air. 

(a) TvT Ext the r P here of the Moon ( faith Ch/ y' M 5A 

It! fippus) is the Element of Air, inter- 
pofed betwixt the Sea and Heaven ( (i).fpherical (b) & 
in figure) (c) confecratedby the name of (d) Juno , fcjum, 
Sifter and Wife of Jupiter, who is the fEther* (i) ft, 
betwixt thefe there is a near conjunction. 

(e) The Air is divided into three Regions, the 
higheft, the middle, and the loweft. The high- 
eft Region is the hotteft, and drieft, and rareft, 
by reafon of the vicinity of the eternal fires. The 
loweft and neareft to the Earth is thick and ca- 
liginous becaufe it receiveth terrene exhalati¬ 
ons. The middle Region is more temperate than 
the higher and lower, as to ficcity and rarity , 
but colder than both. This, wherein the clouas 
and winds are generated, is, according to Eojji- 
donius, forty furlongs above the Earth. Next to 
it is the pure and liquid air of untroubled light. 

From the turbulent part to the Moon is twenty 
hundred thoufand furlongs. . . . 

(f) To the Air is attributed the primitive (f) LA 

(g) As concerning things in the Air, Winter is $ ia>i 
|'the rigor of the Air, next above the Earth, oc- 
'cafion’d by the remotenefs of the Sun, and is the 
coldeft of theSeafons of the year. Spring is the 
feafon fucceeding Winter, preceding Summer, 

.and is a good temperature of the Air, occafion d 
■by approach of the Sun. Summer is that feafon 
‘of the year, when the Air above the Earth is 
warmed, by the Sim’s accefs towards the North. 

Autumn 
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Autumn that, fcafon of the year which followeth 
Summer, and pvecedeth Winter, is made by 
the return of the Sun from us. 

0j inert. (h) Winter cometh, when the air is predomi¬ 
nant in thicknefs, and is forced upward : Sum¬ 
mer when the fire is predominant, and driven 
downward. 

CO pint.pine. ci) Wind is a fluxion of the air, having fcve- 
Pkil- 7 - ra l names, from the variety of places; as for ex¬ 
ample : That which bloweth from the darknels 
of the night, and Sun-fetting, is called Zephyr us: 
from the Ealt and Sun-riling, Apeliotes-, from the 

(k) inert- North, Boreas ; from the South, Lybs. (k) It is 

occafion’d by the Sun’s extenuation of the va¬ 
pours. 

(l) inert. (/) The Rain-bow is a refleftion of the Sun’s 

beams from a humid Cloud: Or, as RoJJidonius, 
an apparition of part of the Sun or Moon in a 
Cloud, dewy, concave, and continuous to the 
phantafie, as in a Looking-glafs, the reprefen- 
tation of a Circle. 

(n) inert. (m) Comets are fires fubfifting of thick air, 

carried up to the attherial place. 

(n) Hat. (n) is an accenfion of hidden fire, fwift- 

ly carried through the air, appearing length: 
ways. 

, (t) Inert. (a) Rain is a converfion of clouds into water, 
when cither from the Earth, or from the Sea, by 
the power of the Sun, the humour is drawn up- 
| wards ineffeQually. 

\ ( f ) hurt. (p) Froji is congealed rain, 
t (o hurt. (q) Hail is a concrete cloud, dilperfed by the j 
wind. 

i (0 nert. (r) Snow is humidity, from a concrete cloud, 
it according to RoJJidonius. 

i (0 inert. (s) Eight ning is an accenfion of clouds, which 
are driven by the winds upon on another, and 
broken, according to Zeno. 

\ (0 Lent.pint, (t) Thunder is a noife occafion’d by the colli- 
fion of clouds. 

L [Jeff , 5 ' («) Thunderbolt is a ftrong inflammation mill¬ 

ing upon the Earth with great violence, when the 
: clouds by impulfion of the winds are broken a- 

' gainft one another. Some define it a converfion 

of fiery inflamed air, violently rulhing down, 
i W Uert ‘ (x) Typho is a violent Thunder, thruft down 
■ with a great force of wind, or a fmoking wind, 

which rulheth down upon the breaking of the 
cloud. 

, Prejler is a cloud inclofed with fire by wind in 

the concavity of the Earth : There are many 
kinds. Earthquakes, Chafma's, and the like. 


CHAP. XII. 


Of Water and Earth. 

10 stii. '-JpHat part of the World (faith ( a ) Chryfippus) 

X which is the molt folid fupport of Nature, 
as bones are in a living Creature, is called the 
Earth : About this the Wateris evenly diffufed. 
The Earth hath fome uneven parts arifing out 
of the Water, called Iflands, or, if of large ex¬ 
tent, Continents, from the ignorance of man, 
who knows not, that even thofe are Hlandr : - 
refpeSt of the great Ocean. 

CJ>) riut. pUc. The Earth is in the midft, being in the nature 

( c ) °f a Center (b) one and finite, (c) fphericalin 

Phil. 3, figure. The Water is likewife fpherical, haying 

the fame Center with the Earth. 


The Earth hath five Zones, one Northern, be¬ 
yond the Artick Circle, uninhabitable through 
extremity of Cold; another Temperate.; a third 
not habitable by reafon of extream Heat, 
whence it is-called Torrid; a fourth Tempe¬ 
rate ; a fifth Southern, not habitable by reafon 
of Cold. * But Roffidonius conceiveth the Cli- * clamei. 
mate under the Equinodtial to be Temperate ; 
for, faith he, under the Tropicks where the Sun 
dwells longelt, the places are habitable, and 
why . not then under the Equator ? Again, the 
Night being equal to the Day, affordeth leifure 
enough for refrigeration, which is afiilted like- 
wile by ihowers and winds. 

* The generation of the world began from the (*) Stub. 
Earth, as from the Center ; for the Center is the 
beginning of a fphere. 

(d) Plants have not any foul at all, butfpring (J) piut.flaci 
up of themfelves, as it were by chance. Phil. s. 56. 


CHAP. XIII. 

Of Miflion and Temperament. 

f~>,Hryfippus alferteth a (a) Spirit moving it felf 00 Stub. Phpf, 
to it felf, and from it felf, or a fpirit mo- ao ‘ 
ving it felf backwards and forwards. He calleth 
it Ipirit, as being moved air, anfwering in feme 
proportion to the /Ether, fe that it both meets 
in one; and this motion is only according to 
thofe who think, that all nature rcceiveth muta¬ 
tion, folution, compofition, and the like. 

Compojition,mixtion,temperament and confufion 
are different. Compofition is a contract of bo¬ 
dies, whofc fuperficies are contiguous to one 
another, as in (leaps of grain or fand. Mixtion 
if of two or more bodies,whofc qualities are dif¬ 
fufed through the whole, as we fee in fire, and 
red hot iron, and in our own foulsfor every¬ 
where there is a diffusion through entire bodies, 
fo as one body doth pafs through another. Tem¬ 
perament is of two or more humid bodies,whofe 
qualities arc diffufed through the whole. Mixtion 
is alfo common to dry bodies,as to fire and iron, 
to the foul andxhe body, temperament only to 
the humid. For qualities appear from the tem¬ 
perament of feveral humid things, as of Wine, 

Honey, Water, Vinegar, and the like ; that in 
fuch temperament, the qualities of the things 
tempered remain, is evident from this, that of¬ 
tentimes they are by fome art feparated from 
one another. For", if we put a fpunge dipped in 
oyl into wine mixt with water, the water, fepa- 
rating it felf from the wine, will gather to the 
fpunge. Laftly, confufion is the tranfmutation 
of two or more qualities into another of a dif-, 
ferent nature, as in compofition of Unguent^ 
and Medicines. 


CHAP. XIV. 

Of Generation and Corruption. 

(a)TyOffidonius afferteth four fpecies of Genera- - . Slihp/ , 
JL tion and Corruption,of things that are,in -' * ‘ J ' 

to things that are ; (for that of things that are 
not, and of things that are not to be rejected,con¬ 
ceiving there is none fuch.) Of tranfmutations 
Un 2 into 
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i'nto things that are,, one is by divilion , another 
by alteration, a third by confufion, a fourth ot 
the whole by refolution. Of thefe, alteration 
conCcrneth the fubftance , the otlicr three arc of 
the qnaiicies which inhere in the fubftance. Ac¬ 
cording to thefe are- generations made. But the 
' jubilance it felf is neither .augmented nor dimi- 
nifhed by appoiitioru or detraftion, but is only 
alteied as happeneth to numbers and meafures. 
Butin things properly qualited, as 'Dion and 
Tbeotti there is- augmentation and diminution, 
wherefore the quality of each remaineth from 
the*generation until the corruption thereof 5 in . 
plants and living creatures which are capable of j 
corruption. In things properly qualited, he af- 
ferted 'f-wo fufceptible parts ; one according to 
the fubftance, another according to the quality. 
This-,-., as we have often laid, admitteth augmen-1 
tation and diminution. Neither is the thing pro- * 
perly qualited. and the fubftance out of which 
it is, all one, nor divers, but only, not all one", 
becaufe the fubftance is a part, and occupatcth 
the fame place •, but things that are divers have 
diflinEt places , and arc not confider’d in part. 
That as to the thing properly qualited, and as to 
the fubftance, it is not the fame , Mnefarcbus af- 
firmeth to be evident, becaufe it is nccclTary, 
that to the fame happen the fame things. For if, 
for example, a man having formed a borfe 
Ihould break it, and make a dog, we woulc 
presently, beholding it, fay, this was not before, 
but it is now: So are the qualited and the fub¬ 
ftance divers. Neither is it likely that we Ihould 
all be the fame as to fubftance; for it often hap¬ 
pens, that the fubftance is preexiftent to the ge¬ 
neration, as the fubftance of Socrates was, before 
Socrates was; and after the corruption and death 
of Socrates , the fubftance remaineth , though 
Socrates himfelf be not. 


CHAP. XV. 

Of Motion. 

fa)Tt /TOtion (according to Chryjippm') is a mu- 
_[VJL tation of Parts, either in whole or in 
parts, or an exceflion out of place, either in 
whole or in part, or a change according to place, 
or figure. Jactitation is a vehement motion front 
on high. Reft is partly a privation of Motion 
in a Body, partly the lame habit of a Body be¬ 
fore and after. There are two firft Motions, 
right and oblique ; from the Mixtion of thefe 
arifeth great variety of Motions. 

(b) Zeno affirms the parts of all things con- 
fifting by themfelves , are moved towards the 
middle of the whole, and likewife of the World 1 
it felf; wherefore it is rightly faid, that all parts 
of the World tend to the middle thereof, and 
principally the heavy, and that there is the lame 
caufe of the Reft of the World, in the infinite va¬ 
cuity, and of the Reft of the Earth, in the World, 
in the midft of which it is conftituted as a point. 
All Bodies have not Gravity, as Air and Fire; yet ] 
m *-<— a t 0 the midft of the i 


CHAP. XVI. 

Of Living Creatures. 

(a) /”\F animate Creatures there are two kinds, 

VJ (for Plants, as we faid, have no Souls) ^ ‘ 
fome are Appetitive and Concupifcible, others 
Rational. The Soul, according to 'Zeno , Anti- 
and Vofjiionius, is a hot Spirit, for here- 
Breathe and Move. Cleanthes faith, we 
Live lo long as that heat holdeth. 

Every Soul hath Senfe, and is a Spirit innate in 
-,wherefore itisa Body, and (hall not continue 
after Death; yet is it by Nature corruptible, 
notwithftanding that it is a part of the Soul of 
the Univerfe which is incorruptible: Yet fome 
hold, that the lels firm Souls, fuch are thofe of 
the unlearned, periih at the Diflolution of the 
Body; the ftronger , as thofe of the wife and 
virtuous, {hall laft even until the general Con¬ 
flagration. 

(b) The Soul, hath eight parts, whereof five ptj lw 

are the Sences, the fixth Generative, the feventh Pint. phif, 
Vocal, the eighth Hegemonick. 4- 4- 

(c) The Supream or Hegemonick part of the q pi Ui 

, Soul,- is that which maketh Phantalles, Aflent, fW. 4.4," 
Senfe, Appetite, This Supream part is called 
Rotiocination; (d) it is feated in the Heart, C0 p/ «4-- 
fome fay in the Head, as in its Sphere. fllL + ♦ 1 
(e) From the Hegemonick iffiie, arc extend- fejriu.tto; 
ed to the Body the feven other parts, which ?/«/. 4. u. 
it guideth by their proper Organs, as a Fifh its 
Claws. 

Senfe is an Apprchenfion by the Senfitive Or- 
„ in, or a Comprehenfion. Senfe is taken many j 

ways; For the Faculty, Habit, Act, Phantalie, 
whereby the fcnlible ObjeEl is comprehended, 
and the Hegemonick parts of the Soul are called 
Senfe. Again, the Senfories are intelligent Spi¬ 
rits diftufed from the Hegemonick to the Organs. . 

(/) The Senfes are Sight, Flearing, Smell, W™* 
Tafte, Touch.- t " ’ 

(g) Sight is a Spirit extended from the Hege- (g) rim. fl* 
monick part to the Eyes. Sight is made by Con- 1 6 ' 1 - 4* !1, 
traAion of that Light which is between the Eye 
and the ObieEL into a Cone, according to Chry- 
fippus. Apollodorus faith, that part of the Air 
1 which is Conical is next the Sight, the Bafe next 
the ObieEt; fo as that which is feen is pointed 
out to by the Air as by a flick. 

Colour is the firft Figuration or Habit of matter.’ 
Darknefs is vilible, for from the Sight there 
iflueth a Splendor which -pafleth: round about 
that Darknefs. Neither is the Sight, deceived, 
for it truly fees that it is Dark. Cbryjippits faith, 
that we fee according to the Intention of the 
mediate Air, which is ftruckby the vifual Spirit, 
which pafleth from the Hegemonick to the Apple j 

of the Eye, and after that blow, falleth upon 
the Ear next, extending it felf in a Conical Fi- 1 
gure. Again, from the Eye are emitted fiery 
Rays, not black or dusky, and therefore Dark¬ 
nefs is vilible. 

(/) Hearing is a Spirit extended from the He- (<) \W. P 
gemonick part to the Ears. Hearing is made fW< 4-* 1 
when the Air betwixt the Speaker and Hearer 
is verberated in a Circulation, and at laft by A- 
gitation, pafleth in at the Ears, as the circles that 
are made in a Pond, by calling in a Stone. 

( k) Smel- 
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((,) F/.K. F/«/. 
CljPlut.iKi. 
(mjriut.ibid. 


(a) Phit.ibid. 


(1) Pint, ibid. 


(ft) Smelling is a Spirit extended from the 
Hegemonick to the Noitrils. 

(/) Tufting is a Spirit extended from the He- 
gemonick to the Tongue. 

(m) Touching is a Spirit extended from the 
Hcgemonick part to the Superficies, fo that it 
perceiveth that which is obliged to it.' 

(n) 1 he iixth part of the Soul is the Genera¬ 

tive, which is a Spirit from the Hegemonick to 
the Paraftatx ; of this part, lee Laertius from 
enripMct t&’yvMv zii'cut tc C. to ac 0 and 

Plutarch de Philqfoph. Plac. lib. 5. cap. 4,5,9,11, 
12,13,15,16,17,23. 

(0) The feventh and latt part of the Soul, is 
that which Zeno calls Vocal, commonly called 
the Voice. It ijis a Spirit proceeding from the 
Hegemonick part to the Throat, Tongue, and 
other proper inftruments of Speech, (p) Voice 
is Air, not compofed of little pieces, but whole 
and continuous, having no Vacuity in it. This 
Air being ftruck by the Wind, fpreadeth into 
Circles infinitely, until the Air round about it be 
filled like the Water in a Pond by throwing in of 
a Stone, only the Water moves fpherically, the 
Air circularly. Voice is a Body, for it acieth, 
it ftriketh upon, and leaveth an' Impreflion in 
pur Ear, as a Seal in Wax. Again, whatioever 
moveth and diilurbeth Tome Afte&ion,is a Body ; 
Harmony moveth with delight, Difcorddifturb- 
eth. Again, whatfoever is moved is a Body, but 
Voice is moved and reverberated from fmooth 
Places, as a Ball againft a Wall. So in the Egyp¬ 
tian Pyramids, one Voice is redoubled four or 
five times. 


CHAP. XVII. 

Of GOD. 

H itherto of the material Principle, and that 
which is produced of it ; we come now to 
the other Principle, the Agent, God. 
y $*• ”**' (a) This queftion they divide into four parts; 

''' 2 ‘ firlt, that there are Gods; fecondly, what they 
are ; thirdly , that they order the World; 
fourthly, that they take care of human Af- 
. . fairs. . 

■ Cleanthes faith. That the notions of God are 
imprinted in the minds of Men from fourCaules. 
Firlt, from Divination, for the Gods afford 11s 
ligns of future things, wherein if there be any 
miltake, it is not from their part, but from the 
Error of humane Conjc£ture. The fccond is 
from the multitude of good things we receive 
by the temperature of Heaven, the fertility of 
, the Earth , and abundance of other benefits. 

The third from the Terror of Thunder, Tem- 
peft. Rain, Snow, Hail, Devaftation, Pelfilence, 
Earthquakes, and fometimes Groanings, Ihowers 
of Stones and Blood,Portents,Prodigies,Comets, 
and the like; with which men are affrighted into 
a belief, that there is a heavenly Divine Power. 
The fourth and greateft caufe is the Equability 
of the Motion and Revolution of Heaven, the 
Sun, Moon and Stars, their Diitinfftions,Variety, 
Beauty, Order, the very fight whereof declares 
that they were not made by chance, 
m C/V Wd ThatthereareGods, Chryjippus proveththus : 

' -' - (A) If there is fomething in Nature, which the 


Mind, Realon, Power, and Faculties of Man 
could, not make, that whicli did make it is better 
than Man; but Celeftial things, and all thofe, 
whole order is Sempiternal, could not be made 
by Man; there is therefore fomething which 
made them, which is better than Man, and what 
is that but God > For if there are no Gods, what 
can there be in Nature better than Man > For 
in him only is reafon, than which nothing is 
more excellent. But for a man to think that 
there is nothing in the W°rld better than him- 
felf, is a foolifli Arrogance. Therefore there 
is fomething better, and confequently there is a 
God. 

(c) Zeno more concifely thus ; That which is ( c ) cic. Uhl. 
Rational, is better than that which is Irrational; 
but nothing is better than the World, therefore 
the World is Rational. In like manner may be 
proved that the World is wife, that it is happy, 
that it is eternal, for all thefe are better than the 
want of thefe: But there is nothing better than 
the World • whence it folioweth that the World 
is God. 

Again, he argues thus. No part of an in- 
fcnfiule thing hath Senfe ; but the parts of 
the World have Senfe, therefore the World 
hath Senfe. 

He proceedeth to urge this more ftri&ly : No- * 
thing, faith he, that is void of Mind and Reafon, 
can or it lelf Generate that which is Animate and 
Rational; but the World generates animate and 
rational Creatures, therefore the World is ani¬ 
mate and rational. 

Likewife,' according to his Cuftoni, he con- 
cludcth his Argument with a Similitude: If out 
of an Olive-tree Ihould come harmonious Pipes, 
that made Mufick, you would not doubt, but 
that the Science of Mufick were in the Olive- 
tree. What if a Plain-tree Ihould bear Mufical 
Inftruments ? You would think there were Mu¬ 
fick in thofe Plain-trees: Why then Ihould we 
not judge the World to be animate and wife,that 
produceth out of it fclf animate and wife Crea¬ 
tures ? 

There is nothing bcfidcs the World which 
wanteth nothing, and which is perfe£f and com- 
pleat in all its Numbers and Parts : For as the co¬ 
ver, faith Chryjipput , was made for the Shield’s 
fake,and the Scabbard for the Sword’s; fo befides 
the World, all other things were made for the 
fake of fomething elfc. Fruits of the Earth 
were made for living Creatures, living irrational 
Creatures for the ufe of Man, Horfes for Carri¬ 
age, Oxen for Tillage, Dogs for Hunting and 
Defence-, but Man himfelf was made to con¬ 
template and imitate the World. Not that he is 
at all perfect, but only a part of that v/hich is 
perfect. But the World it fclf, forufinuch as it 
comprehendeth all things, neither is there any 
thing which is not in it, is every way perfect-. 

What therefore can be wanting to that which is 
beft? But there is nothing better than the Mind 
and Reafon, therefore thefe cannot be wanting 
to the World. 

Chryfippus addeth this Comparifon : As all 
things are beft in the molt perfeft and mature 
Creatures, as in a Horie better than in a Colt, in a 
Dog better than in a Whelp,in a Man better than 
in a Child : So that which is beft in all the World, 
nft be in that which is perfect and abfoUite ; 

but 
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but, than the World, nothing is more perfedt, 
nothing better than Virtue, therefore the World 
hath proper Virtue. The Nature of Man is not 
perfect yet in Man there is Virtue, how much 
more then:inthe World > The World therefore 
hath Virtue;, therefore it is wife, and confequent- 
ly God. 

■J) /-.'nr pi W Thus the notion and' apprehenfion men 
M u,. ’ p ‘ have of God, is, firft, by conceiving the beauty 
of thofe things which are objected to their eyes, 
for no beautiful thing hath been made by chance 
and adventure, but compofed and framed by 
fome ingenious and operative art. Now that the 
Heaven is beautiful, appearethby the form, co¬ 
lour, and bignefs thereof, by the variety alfo of 
Stars difpofed therein. Moreover, the World is 
round in. manner of a Ball, which figure of all 
others, is principal and molt perfeft, for it alone 
refembleth all the parts; for being round it (elf, 
it hath the parts alfo round. 

(0 Lsctt. As to the fecond part of the queftion, (e) God 
is an Immortal being, rational,perfcft, or intel¬ 
lectual in Bcautitude, void of all evil, provident 
over the World, and things in the Worid, not of 
humane form, maker of all, and as it were fa¬ 
ther of all. 

(f) Pint. pi. (f) They define God a fpirit full of intelli- 
pii. i. 6, gence, of a fiery nature, having no proper form, 
but transforming himfelf into whatfoever heplea- 
feth, and refembling all things. 

We underftand by God, faith Antipater, a li¬ 
ving nature or fubltance, happy, incorruptible, 
doing good to mankind. All men acknowledge 
the Gods' immortal. They who deprive the 
Gods of beneficence, have an imperfeft notion of 
them, as they likewife, who think they are fub- 
jeft to generation and corruption, 
fe) Pi. cm- (g) i et .are there fome Gods, faith Cbryjippus, 
trad, stoic, generative and mortal, as well as there arc o- 

Ch) stob, thers ingenerate: fThe (h) World, Stars, and 

Earth are Gods, but the fupreme God is the £e- 
therialmind, Jupiter .] The Sun, Moon, and o- 
ther fuch like Gods were begotten ; but Jupiter 
is eternal. Other Gods ufe a certain nourilhment, 
whereby they are maintained equally; but Ju¬ 
piter and the Work} after another fort than the 
generated, which fhall be confumed by fire. Ju¬ 
piter groweth continually, until fuch time as all 
things be confumed in him, death being the re¬ 
paration of the foul and body; for feeing that 
the foul of the World never departeth at all, 
but augmented) continually, until it have con¬ 
fumed all the matter within it felf, we cannot 
fay that the World dicth. 

f ij Lacrt. ( i) The fubftance of God, Zeno affirms to be 

the whole World and Heaven; fo alfo Chryjipptts 
in his it th of the Gods,and PoJJidonins in his firft 
of the Gods. But Antipater in his Seventh ofthe 
World, affirms his fubftance to be aerial. Boethius 
in his Book of Nature, faith, the fubftance of 
God is the Sphere of fixed Stars. Sometimes they 
call him a nature containing the World, fome- 
times a nature producing all upon Earth. 

As concerning the third part of the queftion, 
QO Fkt. they affirm, that {k) God is an operative artifi¬ 
cial fire, methodically ordering and effecting, 
the Generation of the World, comprehending 
in himfelf all prolifick reafon, by which every 
thing is produced according to Fate. God is a 
Spirit, diffufed through the whole World, haying 


fcveral denominations, according to tliefcveral 
parts of the matter through which he fpreadeth, 
and the (l) feveral effefts of his power (hewn pij £ 
therein. They call him a!«, as a! lv era'lla, by c ‘ 
whom all things are : as the Author to £ w 1, 

of Life. Minerva , as diiiufed through the atther; 

Juno, as through the air -, Vulcan, as through 
the (av) artificial fire; Neptune, as through the (m) Perhaps 
water; Ceres, as through the Earth. In like man- fhoukt be 4. 
net- the reft of his Nantes were impofed with 
refpeft to fome property. (n) This place was ^be this* 
firft difeourfed upon by Zeno , after whom v«icm, OT( . 
Cleanthcs and Cbryfippus dilated more largely liymlf,, 
upon it. C") Cic - 

(o) By this Providence, the World, and all CO Cic.- 
parts of the World, were in the beginning con- 
ftituted, and are in all time ordered. This depu¬ 
tation they divided into three parts: The firft, 
from the fame reafon that teacheth us there are 
Gods, inferreth, that the World is ordered by 
them, feeing that there is nothing higher or 
more excellent than this adminiftration. The fe¬ 
cond, from that reafon which teacheth us, that 

all things are fubjefted to an underftanding na¬ 
ture, and exquifitely ordered by it, inferreth, 
that it is generated of animate Principles. The 
third place is derived from admiration of Ccele- 
ftial and Terreftrial things. Upon thefe Cicero 
difeourfeth at large, according to the opinion of 
die Stoicks. 

As to the fourth part of the queftion in general 
concerning the Gods, that they have a particu¬ 
lar providential care of mankind, it is manifeft, 
in that whatfoever is in this World was made for 
the ufe of man, and is conducible thereunto; 
and if for the whole fpecies,thcy muft confequent- 
ly have the fame care of particulars, which they 
exprefs by many portents, and all thofe ligns 
whereupon the Art of Divination depends, there 
was never any great perfon without fome divine 
infpiration. But we muft not argue from hence, 
that if the Corn or Vineyard of any man be hurt 
by a Tempeft, or Fortune deprive him of any of 
the conveniencies of life, that he to whom this 
hath happened, may be fudged to be hated or 
neglefted of God. The Gods take care of great 
things, the little they negleft ; but to great per- 
fons all things have always a happy iflue. 

(p) Chryjippus in his fourth Book of Providence (p) 41I.IHA 
(aith, there is nothing more ignorant, nothing cap. 1. 
more fordid than thofe perfons, who think. Good 
might have been without Ill. For Good and Ill 
being contraries, it is neceflary that both con- 

fift together mutually, fuftaining one another, as 
it were by oppolition. For how could we un¬ 
derftand Jujiice , unlefs there were Injuries ? 

What is Juftice. but a privation of Injuftice ? 

How can Fortitude be underftood, but by oppo- 
fition to Fear ? Hoyt Continence, but from Intem¬ 
perance ? How Prudence,if there were not Impru¬ 
dence ? Why do not thefe Fools defire that Truth 
might be without Fcdjhood ? Such are Good and 
111 , Uappinefs and Mifery, Grief and Pleafure ; 
one is ty’d to the other, as Plato fays, by their 
contrary ends. . 

(q) Here followeth the Queftion, Whether (?) ^ 
that Providence which framed the World and 
Mankind, did make likewife thofe corporeal In¬ 
firmities and Sickneffes which Men fuffer. Chty- 
y^wyaffirmeth, it was not the intent of Nature 
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to make Men obnoxious to Sicknefs: For this a- (d) Panetir/s affinneth Fate to be God. c ) stob- 
greeth not with the Author of Nature, and Pa- (e) Cbryfippns defineth Fate a fpiritual power, 
rent of all good things •, .but he having genera- governing the World orderly or, (f) a Tempi- 0) st,h 
ted many great things, molt apt and ufeful, ternal and indeclinable feries and chain of things Cf> ^t. 
other things alfo, incommodious to tliofe which it felf rolling and implicating it felf by eternal 
he made, were aggenerated together with them, orders of confequence, of which it is adapted 
coherent to them, made, not by Nature, but and connected ; or, as Cbryjfippus again in his 
certain'neceffary confequence erapancAiuOiic/y. Rook of Definitions hath it, (f) the reafon of the (g) Stob, 

As, faith he, when Nature framed the Bodies of World, or Law of all things in the World, go- 
Men, more fubtle reafon and the benefit of the verned by Providence-, or the reafon why things 
World, would have required that the Head paft have been, the prefent are, the future (hall 
fhould have been made of the fmallelt and thin be. For Reafon, he ufeth Truth, Caufc, Nature, 
bones; but this utility would have been follow- Neceflity, and other terms, as attributed to the 
ed by another extrinfecal inconvenience of grea- fame thing in different refpeQs. Fate from the 
ter confequence, that the Head would be too feveral diltributions thereof, is called Clotho, La- 
weakly defended, and broken with the leaf! chefs and Atropos. Lacbefis, asitdifpenlethto 
blow. Sickneffes therefore and Difeafes are en- everyone, as it were by lot; Atropos , as it is an 
gendred whillh health is engendred. In like man- immutable difpenfation, from all eternity ; Clo¬ 
ne*, faith he, whilft Virtue is begotten in Man, tbo, inallufionto the refemblance it hath with 
by thecounfel of Nature, Vices likewife are be- fpinning and twifting of Threads, 
gotten by contrary affinity. (b) Neceflity is a caufe invincible, molt vio- Cbj Pht.pl. 

__ lenc > and inforcing all things, (i) Fortune is a - 7 ; 

Caufe unknown and hidden to humane reafon. [L, 
CHAP. XVIII. For fome things come by Neceflity, others by 

Fate, fome by deliberate Counfel, others by For¬ 
ty Nature. tune, fome by Cifualty. 

(k) But Fate, being a connexion of Cnufcs O') rht.rbil, 
(*) Fhit.phc. (d)~^TEx.t Jupiter, Fojfdonitts placethNature, interlaced and linked orderly, comprifeth alfo 1,a7> 
i, 28. inert. By Nature they fometimes underfland tllat caufe procecdeth front us. 

that which containeth the World, fometimes that (!) That all things are done by Fate, is after- (iJ Lacrt. 
which produceth things upon Earth; both which, ted by Zeno in his Book of Fate, and Fojfidonius 
as we laid, is to be underttood of God. For that in his fecond Book of Fate, and Boctbus in his 
Nature which containeth and preferveth the nth of Fate. Which (m) Chryfippus proves Cm jch.de 
World, hath perfect fenle and reafon, which thus: If there is any motion without a caufc, Fut0 - 
power is the Soul of the World, the Mind and then every axiom is not either true or falfe ; for 
ft) Latidnt.\ IDivine'Wifclom. (b) Thus under the term of that which hath not efficient caiifcs, will be nci- 
11}. 7. cap. 3. Nlture, they comprehend both God and the ther true nor falfe; but every axiom is cither true 
World, affirming that theonecannot be without or falfe, therefore there is no motion without a 
the other, as if Nature were God permeating caufe. Andiffo, then all things that are done, 
through the World,God the Mind of the World, are done by precedent caufcs, and if fo, all 
(0 Pint, the World the Body of God. (c) This Obtyfppus things are done by Fate. That all axioms are ei- 
cullcth Common-Nature in diftinftion from par- c f' er true or falfe, Cicero faith, he labour’d much 
ticular Nature. to prove, whereby he takes away, P offibles, lu¬ 

ll) Lmrt. (d) Nature is defined by Zeno an artificial fire, determinates , and other diftinffions of the Aca- 
proceeding in the way of Generation, which is dewicks , of which fee Alcinous, Chap. 2 6. 
the fiery fpirit, the Artill of forms; by others, ( n ) In anfwer to the fluggzjh reafon , if it be /„) ch.de fin. 
a habit receiving motion from it felf, according y° l,r fete to die of this licknefs, you fliall die 
to prolifick reafon, and effedting and containing whether you have a Phyfician or no; and if it 
thofe things which fubfift by it, in certain defi- be your fate to recover, you fliall recover whe- 
riite times, producing all things, from which it ther you have a Phyfician or not. Chryfippus faith, 
felf is diftin£t by Nature, propofing to it felf that in things fome are ftmple, fome conjunct. 
thefe two ends. Utility and Pleafure, as is mani- Simple is thus, Socrates (hall die on filch a day ; 
felt from the produ&ion of Man. for whether he do any thing or not, it isappoin- 

- __ ted he ihould die on fuch a day. But if it be dc- 

“ ftin’d thus, Lotus fliall have a foil Oedipits, it car.- 

C FI A P. XIX. not be laid, whether he accompany with a wo¬ 

man or not, 'for it is a conjunit thing, andtw?- 
OfFate. fadl, as he terms it, becaafeit is deftin’d that 

Laius fhall lye with his wife, and that he fliall 
(«) Stub. 1. 9. ( a )'T' HE from Jupiter (according to; get Oedipus of her. As if we flionld fay, Milo 

Pint. ‘ J. Fojfidonius) is Fate, for Jupiter is firlt, fhall wreflrle at the Olympick Games, and ano- 

ncxt -Nature, then .Fate. . ther fhould inferr, then he fhall wreflrle whether 

thu Flut a {1 ‘ They call Fate a concatenation of Caufes, be have an adverfary or no, he -were miflraken ; 

• 1.28. that is, an order and connexion-which cannot be for that he fhall wreflrle is a conjunQ: thing, bc- 

tranfgrefled. ' caufe there is no wreftling without an adversary. 

Fate is a caufe depending on L.aws, and order- Thus are refelled allfophifms of this kind, (you 
ing by Laws, or a reafon by which the World fhall recover whether you have a Phyfician or 
js qrdercd. ' ~ not) for it is no left determined by fate that 

' r(c) p a te is, according to Zeno, the motive you fhall'have a Phyfician, than that you fliall 
■pp wer of matter, difpofing fo and fo, not much recover. They are confatal. 
differing from Nature and Providence. 


Thus 
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Thus there being two Opinions of the old 
Philofophcrs ; one. That all things are fo done 
by Fate, that Fate inferreth a Power of Ncceflj- 
ty,n DemocritusfleracfitusJEmpedocles and Ari- 
ftot/c held ; the other. That the motions of our 
Souls were voluntary without any Fate : Cbryfip- 
as an honourable Arbitrator,tookthe middle 
- way betwixt thefe, but inclining moll to thofe 
who conceive the motions of our Souls'frcc from 
ncccffity. The Antients, who held all things to 
be done by Fate,Taid, It was by a violence and 
nccelTity thofe who were of the contrary Opi¬ 
nion denied that Fate had any thing to cio 
with’our Alfent, and that there was no ncceffi- 
tyimpofed upon Alfents. They argued thus: 
If all things are done by Fate, all things arc 
done by an antecedent Ciufe ; and if Appetite, 
then likewife thofe things which follow Appe¬ 
tite therefore Alfents alfo. But, if the caufe 
of Appetite is not in us, neither is the Appetite 
it felf in our Power; and if fo, neither thofe 
things which are eftefted by Appetite are in 
our Power, and confcqucntly neither Aflents 
nor Actions are in our Power ; whence it fol¬ 
io weth , that neither Praife can be Jufl, nor 
Difpraife, nor Honour-, nor Punilhmcnt; but 
this is falfc, therefore all things are not done by 


Place, you firlt give it the caufe and beginning 
of its Precipitation, but afterwards it rollcth 
headlong of it felf; not that you make it do fo 
any longer, but becaufe its Figure, and the Vo¬ 
lubility of its form is fuch. In like Manner, Or¬ 
der, andReafon, and Neceffity, nioveth the-be¬ 
ginnings of Caufcs; but the impetuoufnefs of 
our Thoughts and Minds, and our own Actions, 
are guided by every Man’s private Will and 
Mind.Thencc,continueth he,the 'Pythagoreans fay. 

Men of their own accord their Ills procure. 

As conceiving that all Ills proceed from them- 
felvcs, and according to their own Appetites, 
when they Sin and Offend, and according to 
their own mind and defign. 

For this Realbn he denieth. That we ought 
to fuffer and hear fuch wicked, or idle, or noxi¬ 
ous, or impudent Perfons, who being taken in 
fome fault and wickednefs, have recourfe to the 
neceffity of Fate, as to a SanQuary, affirming, 
that they have done wickedly, is not to be attri¬ 
buted to their timerity, but to Fate. 


CHAP. XX. 


1 But Chryfippus not allowing this neceffity, yet 
maintaining that nothing happened without pre¬ 
cedent Caufcs, diftinguilheth thus. Of Caufes, 
ifaith he, fomc are perfect and principal, others 
affiftant and immediate. When we fay, all 
things are done by Fate, from antecedent Caufcs, 
we undcrltamT not the perfect and principal 
Caufcs, but the afiiftant and immediate. Fie 
therefore Anfwers the former Objeftion thus: 
If all things are done by Fate, it followcth, that 
all tilings be done by antecedent Caufcs, but 
not bv the principal and perfect, ^ but by the- 
affifta’nt and immediate, which tho’they be not 
in our Power, it followcth not, that the Appe¬ 
tite likewife is in our Power. This Arguinent 
therefore concludes wellagainftthofe who joyn 
Neceffity with Fate, but nothing again!! thofe 
who alfert antecedent Caufes not perfect nor 
principal. What affent is, and how it cometh to 
be in our Power, we have already Ihewn inf -the 
Logic/c. 

Hence it followeth, that (o) notwithftanding 
C0 AgeB. s. 2. that all things are neceffarily co-a£led and cbn- 
nefted by Fate, with a certain principal Reafon ; 
yet (faith Chryfippus ) our Minds are Jo obnoxi¬ 
ous to Fate, as their property and quality is. 
For, if St the fir ft by nature they were formed 
•foundly and profitably, all that Power which 
cometh upon them extrinlecally from Fate, they 
tranfmit cafily and inoffenlively: But if they are 
Harfli, Ignorant and Rude, not fupported by a- 
ny helps of good art, altho’ they are preffed by 
little or no conflift of fatal incommodity, yet by; 
their own Unluckinefs, and voluntary Impullion, 
they ruth into continual Sins and Errors, which 
thing maketh that this natural- and necelfiry' 
Confequcnce of things, which is called Fate, bef 
by this Reafon. For it is as it were fatal, and 
confcquent in its kind, that wicked Minds fhould • 
not be without Sins and Errors, an inftancc; 
whereof he bringeth not unappofite. * As, faith j 
he, a roiling Stone, if you; turn- it down a.ftcep- 


Of Not-Bodies , or Incorporeals^ and fir ft ofDi- 
cibles. 

H itherto of Bodies; we come next to the fe- 
cond place of Phyfick, concerning Not- 
Bodies, or Incorporeals. Incorporeal is that 
which may be, but is not contained in Bodies. 
(a) Of thofe there are four kinds, Diciblcs, Va¬ 
cuum, Place and Time. * 

Dicible is that which cbnfifteth according fo 
rational Phantafie, a mean betwixt Notion and 
Thing. Of this already in the Logick. 


CHAP. XXI. 

Of Vacuum and Place. 

T HE fecond Incorporeal is Vacuum , which 
is the Solitude or Vacuity of a Body. In 
the World there is no Vacuum ? neither in the 
whole nor in any part: Beyond it there is an in¬ 
finite Vacuity, into which the World fhall be 
refolved. Of this already in the Chapter con¬ 
cerning the World. 

Next is Place : Place is that which is fully oc- 
cupated by the Body; or, as Chryfippus defines 
it, that which is or may be occupated by one oi 
more things. Thus it differs from Vacuity, 
which hath no Body, and from Space, which is 
occupated but in part, as a VefTel half full oi 
Wine. 


CHAP. XXII. 

Of Time. 

L Aft of the Incorporeals is Time. Time is, ac¬ 
cording to many of the Stoicks, the motion 
of it felf, hot of Heaven, and had no beginning 
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of Generation: Chryftppm faith, That Time is ; 
the meafure of Slownefs or Swiftnefs. Zeno de¬ 
fined it the interval of Motion, and meafure of 
Slownefs and Swiftnefs, according to which, all 
things were and are. 

PcJJidonir/s faith,That fome arc wholly infinite, 
as all Time; fome only in part, as the palt and 
future ; for they arejoyned together by the prc- 
fent. He defined Time the interval of Motion, 
or the meafure of Swiftnefs and Slownefs, one 
part of it being preferir, the other future, the 
prefent connected to the future by fomething 
like a point. It is called v° m, attributed to 
the leaf! part of Time that falleth under Senfe,. 
fublifting according to the difference of palb 
and future. 

Chryfippus faith. That Time is the interval of 
Motion, the meafure of Swiftnefs and Slownefs,- 


a confequent interval to the Worlds motion, 
according to which all things are, and are mo¬ 
ved, unlcfs rather there be a twofold Time, as 
the Earth, and Sea, and Vacuity, and Univerfc, 
have the fame names with their, parts. And as 
Vacuity is every way infinite, fo Time is both 
ways infinite, for the prefent and<future have no 
end. He likewife allerts. That no entire pre¬ 
fent is Time, for continuous things being divi¬ 
ded into Infinite, Time likewife admitteth of die 
fame Divilion-, fo that no Time is properly pre¬ 
fent, but fo called, after a Ids accurate manner. 
The .prefent only is fubfiftent, unlefs it be un¬ 
derwood as of Categorems ; as, walking is attri¬ 
buted to him thatwalketh, but not to him that 
fitteth or lieth. Thus much for the STOICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


\ CLEANTHES. 


CHf Pe Ij 
; m^iFE. 


C Leantbes was ofAjfus an Cjiolian Ci-j. 

ty (fortified, as Strabo /defcribcsjl 
it, both by Nature 1 ; and Art )i| 
Son of Pham'At. He was'firft ac-j 
cording to Antifhenes a Wreftler, And com¬ 
ing to Athens ,. having no more than four 
Drachms, he applied himfelf fir ft to Crates, 
then to Zeno, whom he heard conftahtly, and 
perfevered in his Philofophy and’Opinions. 

He was much commended for his Eaboriouf- 
nefs, in as much as being poor,he wept Iby Night 
to the Gardens to draw Wafer, and in the Day¬ 
time ftudied Philofophy; Hence he 'Was calledl 
9f£arAnf. The Drawer of Water. ; 1 ■ 

Being cited to the. Gburt to give'an’Account 
how 'he ; lived, being fo Hcalthfuf ahd Lully,, 
he produced the Gardner,’ under, .whom he 
drew 1 ''. Water,-.-arid--a Woman, ’for'Avhom he; 
ground Meal, to Witnefs .how he fubfifted. 
The Areopagites wondrihg hereat, . ajlbtted him. 
lOmime, which Zeno wouldriot fuffer him 
accept. Antigonr/s gzvc bm^ccb'-.m'bite. <_. 
a time leading fome yming Men to'XJspcQacle,-, 
the Wind blew back his Cloak, and ;difcovered 
that lie had no Coat ; whereupon im/Atbenians] 
much applauded him, aYdi 'ij s' Demetrius the 
Magnefan faith;- - hefto^'td a Coat tijpdn him. • 
Antigom/s, who was his Audit#* ask’d him;i 
f T r y he drew Water, he anfwer’d /Do/Vqnly dran\ 

• MrterfDol not al/odigandwateh the Ground! 
\ and all for thefakf^PhilofopHy W'For Zenol 
■ 1 ^otjglicJiiiriiupto fh'ii;, 1 '‘and b&afnhrbring him’ 
an Oboists gained by his Labour. Upon a time 


he-brought in bis gains before all his Difciples, 
faying, Cleanthes, if he would, couldmaintaina- 
nother Cleanthes but they who have wherewithal 
to maintain themfelvesyjoouldbe fupplid by others-, 
yet Jludy Philofophy nothing the more' diligently. 
Hence Cleanthes was called a fecond Hercules. 
He'was very Laborious: • but dull and'-'flow. 

He uled to write the Di Elates of Zeno in Shells, 
and the Shoulder-blades of Oxen,- for Want of ; 
Money to buy Paper; He was his Auditor 19 
yeairs. 

For thefe Reafons, tho’ Zeno had many other 
eniinbnt'Difciples, yet life fuccecded hirh in the 
School.' : . .f ' 


CHAP. .11. 

Hk Apotbtbegms. / ’ : 

(a VT T IS Fellovy-DiCeiplcs derided",linn, he faj . 

XT took itpatiently,'and heing.callcd A/s, 
anfwe'red, he only, couldjbear Zeno's burthen. 

' Another time bejng fepijoafhcdas |Tiinerous, 

Xherefore,,faif\hf % Jfutlt/!e. . A V': • 

Preferring his ow,h.,Fpverty befope^the-Plenty 
of the Rich’, tPbilft/hey, : faith he ,fPl^y,a} Ball, 

I.Manure abardbarren.Soil. . , 

’ "He often chid himfelW,.being all alone, which 
Aty/lo over r hearing,-.':.wlf6m, faith he,, do - you 
ciiidc >'he. finding; -anfyyercd, .A'Grdyhea'dedold 
^lmwitppui'wn:f ''\:.y 


C L E AN T H E S. 


Part VlQ. 


To one that WA,ArceJilatts abrogated the Of- fwer d, j 
ficcs of Life -, Peace, faith,he,difpraife him not, feljynow 
for tho’ lie take away Offices in Difcourfe, he (g) T 
commends them in his Aftions^. To whom Ar- be Kich, 
■cefilaus faying, I cannot endure. Flattery 1 do , . 
indeed flatter, replies Cleanthes , when l fay., 
you J\peak one thing and do another. 

To one that asked what he fliould teach 
his Son; he anfwer’d in the words of EleUra i 
Peace, peace, a little Step. 

A Lacedemonian faying, that Labour was T.T E 1 
good, he laughed, anfwering, -8- 

My Son, thou of a generates Race art come. J 

Difputing with a young Man, he asked him ( 

whether he did feel; the other anfwers he did 
he replied. Why then do I not feel that you feel ? ■ 
Sofythius the Poet, faying in the publick Thea¬ 
tre when Cleanthes was prefent -, 

T hofe whom Cleanthes madnefs leads away-, he * 

fat ftill, not changing his Countenance •, where¬ 
upon the Auditors applauding him, turned out 1 

Sofythius, who-afterwards coming to Cleanthes, < 

told him he was. forry that he had reproached * 

him ; C/eaftpes' anfwer’d,- - It were unfit IJhould 1 

behold unconcerned Bacchus and Hercules derided 1 

by the Poets fantfbe angry at a little word a- ( 

gainjl my felf. 1 

He compared the Peripateticks to Lutes, that 
make good Mufick, but hear it not themfelves. 

Holding, according to Zeno, that the mind { 

may be difcerned in the Countenance, fomeraer- ' < 

ry young Men brought an effeminate Youth to 1 

him ruftically Cloathcd, defiring his Opini- 1 

on of that Man’s Difpolition. He bad him de- ' ] 

part, which the other going to do, fneezed; 

Cleanthes prefently cried out, Ibave found out. < 

the Man , befit Effeminate, . .| 

To one tliat was all alone talking to himfelf, 

Tou Difcourfe,€ait\\hc,witbaManthat isnot.il/. 1 

To one that reproached, him'with his Age, I , 
would be gone, faith he, but when I confider that 1 

I am in Health, fit to Write and Study , -1 rather , . ' 

chufetoftay. • >. ( 

Fi- (b) Cleanthes bad thofe who came to hear 1 

' him, to fancy Pleafure painted,in a Tablet, 
richly habited and adorned, fitting on a Throne,. ' ~ 

the Virtues ffanding about her, up her Hand- 1 

maids, doing nothing elfe but wait on her Com-; ■. \ 

mands, whifpering in her Ear (if it can be fell-' 
cied ot a Picture ) to bid her take heed of doing; 
any thing imprudently, that may offend the; . . 

Minds of Men, or anything that jmay occafion 
Grief. ..... i - ' /; 

f, (c) He faid, Whcfoever fweareth at the fame 

time fweareth truly, or for fweareth himielf: If ,.. 
he intend to, do, that which he iweareth, tho’ 
he do it not, he fweareth truly -, if he intended it 
not, heisforfworn.^ -. ., ... ,, ' ( '< 

s. (d) One obfervinghim filent,faid to him,yyhy ./ 

do you hold your Peach £ ft 1 is pleafant to ,talk,to. 

Friends ^.bis indeed, arifwerd Qeahthes, ,'but 
the more pleafant it A, the more we ought to al¬ 
low them:the freedomfffii'i"' ; • • , 

(e) He faid, That’. tuifc$tnfed Men 'differed, 
from Beafts in their Figure; i- 

i2. (/) Bein‘gAemanded why amongfl the .'Ania:-. ■ 

ents, when there were feweft ,Philofophers,thhrsi 
were more Eminent than at‘this time;'he an- 


Becaufe then they minded the thing it 
o only in Words. 

'o one that asked him, how a Man might (g) Ser.u,. 
, he aufwcred, by being Poor in Delire. 


i left behind him (faith Laertius) thefe 
excellent Books; 

Of Time. ... 

OfZtno’s Philofophy. 

Explications o/Heraclitus 3. 

Offenfe A . 

Of Art. 

To Democritus. 

T9 Ariftarchus. 

To Erillus. 

Of Appetite 2. 

• Archeology. 

Of God. 

Of Giants. . . 

Of Hymeneals. 

Of a Poet. 

Of right Confultation. 

Of Gratitude. 

Protreptick. 

Of/Virtues. 

Of Ingenuity. 

• O/Gorgippus. 

%T£. 

Old fiberty. 

The Art of Love, 

- OfiHoncur. 

Of Glory. 

The Politick. 

Of Counfel. , 

Of Laws. 

Of'fudging. 

Of the Reafon of L iving. 

Of Speech 3. ; 

Of the End. 

• Ofhoneji Things '. 

. Qf Science. 

Of a King dom. 

Of Friend/hip. 

. Of a Sympofium 

, That theVertue of Man and Woman it 
. the fame. 

'■ ‘that a wife Man may ufe Sophifms. 

. O/Chria x. 

DiJJertations 2. 

OfPleafure. 

OfProperties. 

. OfInexplicables. 

OfDialeQick. 

Of Tropes. , 

Of Categorems, 

Bejiies thefe, are mentioned 
■ (a) Of Atoms. q 


Of Brafs. 

• (fijOfSumptions. 

Fabulous Traditions. 

(c) The Art ofRhethorick. 


CHAP. 


C H RTS I T P u s. 


~~~~~ then they told him he might eat again, but he 

i ' ' -C HAP IV would not, laying; he was. -now gone a great 

• " C ri A r. ... • way on his Journey; (a) would you have me, faith O Slob, 

His Death. he, having paft over the greateflpart of my Life, 

return hack again, and begin tt anew ■ (o) rla- ) ■ *• 

H E lived according to Liter tins 86 Years,ac- ving fafted two days more, he Dicd._ . , , £ -.„ 

cor ding to Lucian, 99. The occafionof (?) Simplicius faith, he law an exqmfitc ftatue CO 
his Death this, being troubled with a forcnefs of Cleanthes in Affus, an example of the magm- 
of his Gums (Stobeus, faith, an Ulcer under his licence of the Roman Senate, dedicated to his 
Tongue) he was. enjoyned by the Phyficians to Honour. . 
faft two days •, which he did;- and was well ;! 


CHAP. 1 


C Htyfippus was of Soli, ( a City of C/- Brother , there hangs a cloud before your Eyes ; 

licict, afterwards called Pompeiopolis) : Caft quite away this madnefs, and be viijc. 
his Father was of Tarfis, named ) , . . , r 

Apollonius , or, as Suidas, Apollonides, ; Wlien, he drunk at Fealh, he lay very.ftil1,only 
who came and lived at Soli , which perhaps Ihaked his tegs < whereupon his- Woman ,faid, 
gave Laertius , and from him Suidas, occafion Chryftpptts' s legs only are drunk. ■ 
to doubt whether Chryftpptts himfelf wetenot of ; He had fo good au opinion oflumfelf, that to 
Tarfis. pne who asked him to whom he Ihouldcpm- 

He fir ft exercifcd in the Hippodrome. Hecaton mendhis Son, lie anfwcred, Tb mej for if 
faith, that having wafted his Patrimony in the knew any better, I would hear Vbilojopby of hint 
King’s fervice,hcapplycd himfelf to Philofophy. myfelf: Whence it was faid of him, 

Coming to Athens, lie heard, as fome affirm, ! 

Zenotfx 1 ather (as Diodes and others ) Cleanthes, ' He is inf pil'd by Jove, 
from whom wliilft he was. yet, alive he diflented. ; The reft likefhadows move. 

He was an eminent Philosopher, Ingenious and .... 

Acute in every tiling; fo tliat in moft opinions lie ; Asalfothat, . i 

differ’d from Zeno and Cleanthes, to whom he • 

would only fay, tell me the Do 8 rines,and let me iWwof Chryfippus been, 

. ^ ^ - 1 n '-‘ r '’- Ho Scoa we hadfeen. ■- 


alone for Proofs. If at any time he eroded Cle¬ 
anthes in difputc, he was afterwards forry for 


it, often flying, ■ Arcefdans and Lacydes(yd>Sotion faith)coming Laot- 

into the Academy, he ftudied Pliilofopliy with 
Ofhappinefsinalllam polTefs'd. , them, whence he dilputed againft Cuftom, jnid 

But in Cleanthes; there alone unblefs'd. for Cuftom, and of Magnitude and Multitude, 
ufing the arguments of theAeademckr. 

He was fo famous for DialcBick, thatit wasa (/>)Hc wasa great defpifer of Honours,for of pbj l 
common fpeech. If the Gods themfelves would all his Writings, he Dedicates none to any King. 
rife Dialettick , they would make ufe.only of the (e) He was content with little, for (d) he li ved (c) Sto. 
Chryftppean. But he more was plentiful in mat- without any other attendants than one old wo- ( j 
ter, than free in expreffion. ■ man-,’ and when Ptofowy wro?e to i Cleanthes, de- 

He was infinitely ftudious and induftrious, as firing he would come to him, or lend J ome one 
appeareth from the multitude of his Books. An of his Difciples, Spharus went, but Lbryfippus 
old Woman that waited on him faid, that he refufed. . 

wrote every day yoo Paragraphs. Having fent for Ariftocreon and Dmlocrates , 

When any queftion’d him in private,-he an- his lifters fons, he firft taught m the Lyceum in 
fwer’d meekly and freely ; but as foon as any the open Air, as Demetrius writes, 
company came, he grew eager and litigious,fay- 
in S, 


CHAP. 



C H RTS I P P l-J S. 



C H A P. II. 

His Apophthegms. 


Cjjjacrt. 

(4) St* 

(c) Stab. Ser 
(g) Scr- 48 . 
W S»- 7ft 

(/J Ibid. 

(5) 74W. 


(b)Ser. 115. 


(i)Ser. J Si¬ 


ft) Sw.249. 


(a) /- jpO one that blamed him for not hearing 
JL Arijio -is many did; if I fhoiild follow 
many, faith he, Ifhoukt not ftudy Philofophy. 

To a Dialcfitick aflaulting Cleanthes with So- 
pliifms : Leave, faith he, diverting an aged Per- 
Jon fromferious things ; propound thofe to us 
that arc young. 

(b) He faid, meditation is the fountain of 
difcourfe. 

(c) He laid, drunkennefs is a lefler madnels. 

(d) He faid, a.wife map grieveth, but is not 
troubled, for his mind yields not toit. 

(e) To one that faid to him. Your friend re- 
vilech you behind your back: Blame him not, 
faith 'he, for he'might do it before my Face. 

(f) To a wicked man that call many afperii- 
ohs upon him: Ton have done well , faith he, 
not to omit any thing that is in your felf. 

(g) Being told thatfomefpoke ill of him ; It 
is no matter , faith he, I will live Jo , that they 
Jhall not be believed. 

(h) He faid, there is a difference between 
fwearing true, and f.vearing truly ; and betwixt 
fwearing falfe, and forfwearing. ' That which is 
fworiij at the time that it is fworn,muftneccfIari- 
ly be either true or falfe, feeing that the form of 
fwearing is an Axiom : But he that fweareth, at 
the fame time that he fweareth, is not neceflarily 
perjur’d, or fweareth true,becaufe the time is not 
yet arrived that ■ muft determine his Oath.For as 
a man is faid to have covenanted truly orfalfly, 
not when the covenant is made, but when the 
time whereby it is limited is come: So a man is 
faid to fwear truly or falfly, when the time 
comes wherein, he promifed to make good his 
oath. 

(i) Being demanded why he did not undertake 
the government of the Commonwealth -,Becaufe, 
faith he. If I govern ill, I Jhall dijpleafe the 
Gods ; if well, the People. 

(k) He faid, he who hath arrived at perfeflion, 
difehargeth all offices, omiting none, yet his life 
is not happy, for Beatitude is a poft-acceffion 
thereto, when as the mean a£tions acquire a 
conftancy, habit, and peculiar confirmation. 


CHAP. III. 

His Writings. . 

B Ecaufe, • faith Laertius, his Writings were 
very celebrious, wefhall give an account of 
them digefled according to thejr fubjedts: They 
were thefe. 

Of the Logicalplace , Tbefes. 

Logick. 

P bile/bphick Commentaries. 

Dialed ic& definitions , to Metrodorus,6. 
Of Dialed ick names, to 'Zeno I. 

Dialed ick art, to Ariftagoras I. 

Of connex Probables , to Diofcorides 4. 


Part VlJ 


The firfl Order of the Logical place of 
things. 

Of Axioms 1. 

f not-Jimple Axioms 1. 

Connex , mAthenades 2. 

Of Negatives, to Ariftagoras 3. 

Of Catagoreuticks, m Athenodorus 1.' 
Of things Jpoken by privation, to The- 

Of befi Axioms , to Dion 3. 

Of Indefinites 4. 

Of things Jpoken according to Time 2 
Of perfed Axioms 2 

The fecond Order. 

Of true disjunS , to Gorgippides r 
Of true connex , to Gorgippides 4 
Divifion, to Gorgippides 1 
Of Confequents x 

Of that which is for three, to Gorgip- 



The third Order. 


Of Precepts 2 
Of Interrogations z 
OfPercontation 4 

Epitome of Interrogation and Per condi¬ 
tion 1 

Epitome of Anfwers 1 
OfHueJlion 2 
Anfwer 4 


The fourth Order.’ 

Of Categorems , to Metrodorus 10 
Of right andJupine, to Philarchus t 
Of Conjunctions , to Apollonides 1 
To Pafylus, of Categorems 4 

The fifth Order. 

Of the five cafes 1 

Of exgrejfions defined according to the. 

Of Affimilation, to Stefagoras 2 
Of Appellatives 2 

Of the Logical plane concerning words,’ 
and their reafons. The firlt Order. 

Of Singular and plural exprefforts 6 
Of Words, to Soligenes and Alexander 5 
Of the anomaly of Words, to Dion 4 
Of Sorites pertaining to voice 3 
Of Soltecifms, to Dionylius 1 
Of unufualfpeech 1 
Words , to Dionylius 1 

The fecond Order. 

Of the eletnents of fpeech y 
Of the Jyntax of things faid a,. 

Of the Jyntax and elements of fpeech, to 
Philip 3 Of 




P.ART'VIIl. 


C H R T S I P P U S. 


Of the elements of fpeecb, to Nicias i. 
Of Re/at/ve fpeecb. 

The third Order. 

O/Not-dividents 2. 

Of Amphibolies, to Apollas^.. 

Of Tropical Amphibolies 1. 

Of Connex Tropical Amphibolies 2. 
Upon Panthcedus, of Amphibolies 2. : 

Introduction to Amphiboly y. 

Epitome of Amphibolies , to Epicrates r. I 
Connex to the Introduction of Amphibo¬ 
lies 2. 

Of Logical place concerning Reafons 
and Moods: Thefir.lt Order. 

The Art of Reafons and Moods, to 
Dioftorides y. 

Of Reafons 3. 

Of the Compofition of Moods, to Stelago- 
ras 2. 

Comparifon of Tropical Axioms 1. 

Of reciprocal Reafons and Connex 1. 

"To Agatho, or offequent Problems 1. 
Of Inferences, to Ariftagoras I. 

Ofplacing the fame Reef on in diverfe 
Moods I. 

Againjl thofe who oppofe that the fame 
Reafon may be placed in Syllogiftick 
and not Syllogtflick Moods 2. 

Againft thofe who oppofe the Reduction 
of Syllogifms 3. 

Againjl Philo’* Book of Moods, to Ti- 
mollratus 1. 

Logical ConjunSs, to Timocrates, and 
Philomathes. 

Upon Reafon and Moods 1. 

The fecond Order. 

Of conclujive Reafons, to Zeno 1. 

Of fir ft indemonjfrable Syllogifms, to Ze¬ 
no 1. 

Of ReduSion of Syllogifms r. 

Of Redundant Syllogifms, to Pafylus 2. 
Theorems of Solcecijms 1. 

Syllogiftick Introductions, to Zeno 1. 
Introductions to Moods,- to Zeno 3. 

Of Syllogifms falfe in higure 5. 
Syllogiftick Reafons by Reduction ’ in In- 
demonftrables 1. 

Tropical ifucftions to Zeno and Philo- 
matlics (fiefpeCied to be fpar ions') 1. 

The third Order. 

Of Coincident Reafons, to Athenades 1. 

' fpurious . : 

. Coincident Reafons as to the Medium 3. 

' fpurious. 

Of Aminius’* Disjunctions i. 

The fourth Order. . 

*0f Hypothefes, to Meleager > 
Hypothetick Reafons in Taw, to Melea- 
"ger 1. 

Hypothetick Reafons for IntroduSion 2. 


t 
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Hypothetick Reafons of Ihcorems 2. 

Solution of Hedyllus’j Hypotheticks 2. 

Solution of Alexander ’sHypotheticks 3. 
fpurious. . 

Of Expofitions, to Lcodaihas 1, 

The fifth Order. 

Of Introduction to the tying Reafon, 10 
Ariltocrcon 1. 

Tying Reafons to the Introduction 1: ' 

Of the lying Reafon, to Ariltocrcon 6. 

The fixth Order. 

Againft thofe who think true and falfe 

Againjl thofe who. dijfolve the lying Rea¬ 
fon by DiJiinCtion 2. 

Demonflration , that Infinites ate not to 
be divided 1. 

Upon that which hath been faid againft 
the DivifionsofInfinites,to Pafy 1 ins 3. 

Solutions according to the Ancients, to 
Diofcoridcs 1. 

Of the Solution of the lying Reafon, to 
Ariltocrcon 3. 

Solution of Hedyllus* Hypotheticks, to 
• Ariltocrcon and Apoilas. 

The feventh Order. 

Aagainft thofe who fay the lying Reafon 
hath falfe Sumptions x. 

Of the Negative , to Ariltocrcon 2. 

Negative Reafons, to Gymnufiis 1. 

Of the diminutive Reafon, to S. elago- 
ras 2. 

Of opinionative and quiefeent Reafons, 
/eOreior 2. 

OJ.the veiled Reafon-, to Aviltobulus 2. 

Of the occult Reafon^ to Athenades 1. 

The eighth Order. 

Of the Nullity, to Menecrates 8- 

Of Reafons confifling of Indefinite and 
Definite, roPafyllus 2. 

Of the Nullity, to Epicrates 1. 

The ninth Order. 

Of Sopbifms, to Heraclidcs<wi Pollis 2. 

Of infoluble DialeClick Reafons, to Diof- 
corides y. 

Again ft Area Blaus’* method,toSpbxrus 1. 

The tenth Order. 

Againft Cuftom, to Metrodorus 61 

Of the Logical place befidcs theie four 
differences, there are difperfed, not 
containing in the Body of Logical 
Queltions, 39. 

Of the Ethick place, for Direction of 
moral Notions : The firlt Older. 

Defeription of Speech, to Thcpporus 1. 
MoralTbefes 1. 

Proba- 
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Part VJIJ 


Of the Moral place concerning Good 
and Ill: The firft Order. 

OfHonefty and Pleafure, to Ariftocre- 
on xo. 

Demonfiration, that Pleafure is not 
the chief end 4. 

Demonfiration, that Pleafure is not 
Good 4. 

' Of thofe which are faid ******** 

Thus concludes the feventh Book of Laertius - 
and who. feeth not that the laft of tliefe Titles is 
dcfe£Hvc, and moreover that the reft of the 
Orders, concerning this place of Good and I//, 
(whereof this is but the firft) arc wanting. 
Doubtlefs the end of this Book is ImpcrfeCt, and 
wanteth, if not the Lives of any Stoical Plii- 
lolbphersj who fucceeded 'Chryfippus (where¬ 
of he mentions Zeno, and others elfcwhere) yet 
atlcaft a coniiderable part of his Catalogue, 
containing the reft of his Ethick VVritings, and. 

■all his Phyiick, many of which are elfewhere 
cited even by Laertius himfelf, which as the 
learned Cafaubon had obferved, he would not 
have aferibed to Laertius's negleft that Chryfip- 
\ pus's Book of 'Laws is . not mentioned. Of his 
1 Ethick VVritings, befides thofe here named, 
were thefe, 

(b) Introduction to the Confideration 

' " Things , . Good or 111. (c)Deip, pi 

(c) OfHoneft. 8. 

(d) OfConfent. . 

(e) Of Things expet title in themfelves. [ p ', 7 , 

( i)Of Things not expetible in themfelves. (f) Ath.Dtipi. 

MIT' 

(0 OfPaJfions. Stoic. 

(k) Of Ethick Sheejlions. (h) Laert,let,' 

(l) Of Lives, whereof Plutarch cites the £!• f c P' . 

4 th Boole. WLacrult 


Probable Sumptions for DoSrines , to 
...Philomathes 3. 

• definitions of civil Perfons, to Metro- 
dorus 2. 

definitions of wicked Perfons, to Me- 
trodorus 2. 

definitions of meanPerfons, to Metvo- 
dorus 2. 

General definitions , to Metrodorus 7. 

definitions of other Arts , to Metrodo- 


The fccond Order. 

Of Things like, to Ariftocles 3. 

Of Definitions, to Metrodorus 7. 

The third Order. 

Ofthings not rightly Ob jelled againjl de¬ 
finitions, to Laoaomas 7. 

Probablesfor definitions,to Diofcorides. 
Of Species and Genus,to Gorgippides 2. 
Of divifions x. 

Of Contraries, to Dionylius 2. 

Probables for divifions. Genus's and\ 
Species. 

Of Contraries!. 

The fourth Order. ' 

Of Etymologicks , to Diodes 6. 

; - Etymologicks, to Diodes 4. 

The fifth Order. 

Of Proverbs , to Zcnodotus 2. 

Of Poems, to Philomathes 1. 

Mow Poems niufl be heard 2. , 

Againjl Criticks, to Diodorus 1. 


The firft On_ 

'Againfl Ref criptions, rcTimonax 1. 
Mow we think and fpeak Singulars 1. 

Of Notions, to Laodamus 2. 

Of Stfipition, to Pytho.nax 2. 
demonfiration that a wife Man doth ; 
Opinionate 1. 

Of Comprehenfion , and Science, and Igno¬ 
rance 4. 

Of Speech 2. 

Of the ufe of Speech, to Leptines., 

The lecond Order. 

That the Ancients approved DialeSick 
with demonfiration, to Zeno 2. 

Of dialeUick, to Ariftocreon 4;. 

Upon the ObjeUions againfl DialeUick 3. 
Of Rhetorick, to Diofcorides 4. 

The third Order. 

Of Habitude, to Cleon 3. 

Of Art and Sloth, to Ariftocreon 4, 

Of the differences inVirtues,to Diodorus. 
What Virtues are 1. 

Of Virtues, to Pollis. 


' (m) That Zeno ufed Names properly, (p) u ert , 

(n) Of JuJlice, the firft Book cited by (!) Pine. rep. 
Laertius. • Laert .' 


Laertius. 

(o )Of Life and Tranfattion. 

(qj Demonfiration of Juft ice. 

(r) Protrepticks. 

(i). Of the End. 

■ (f) Of a Commonwealth. 

- (u) Of the Office of a Judge. 

X x ) Of Good, 
ffi) Of Habits. 

To Phyfick belong thefe. 


(m) Lien. 

(n) PIur.teptJ 

fo) Laert, 


&de com.not. 
(t) Pint, repog. 
(11) Piut.rc^c 

(x) Plur.rep4 

(y) PI»r.rep«2' 


(z) Phyficks. fflum 

(a) Of the Soul, the 12 th Book cited by^fijfj 

Laei'tius. ■ ( C ) Plut.repog. 

(b) Of Providence, the firft Book cited. Laen. 

(c) Of the Gods. (d)PI»t.«P 

(d) Of Pate. 

(e) Of divination. (f) Laert. 

(f YOf the Philofophy of the Ancients, (g) r! P 

(g) In Calumniation of the Senfes* V) 

(h) Of Jupiter. ‘ g)Piur.n# 

(i) Of Nature. r k) Plut. tep- 

(k JPbyficalThefes. ^ 




Part VIII. 


C H R T S I P P u s, ■ 


=P- 0 ) Of Subfiance. 

On ) 0/ Motion. 

c ' (n) Phyfical Sficflions, the third Book 

com. cited 

ere. Co) Of Vocuity. 

(p)Epiflies. 

The Number of all his Writings, according 
to 'Laertius , was 705. He wrote fo much, that 
he had often occafion to Treat upon the lame 
Subjeft, and fettingdown whatloever came into 
his Mind, he often corrected and enlarged it by 
the Teftimonies of others ^whence having in one 
Book inferted all Euripides’s Medea, one having* 
the Book in his hand, anfwer’d another, that 
asked him what Book’it was, It is Chrjfippus’s 
Medea.And Apoliodorus the Athenian fix hisCol- 
leftion of Doftrines,a(lbrtmg, that Epicurus had 
written many Books upon his own Strength, 
withoutuling the Teftimonies ofothers,and that 
he therein far exceed Chryfippus , adds thefe 
words ; For if a Man Jhould take out of Chryfipr 
pus’j Writings , all that belongs to other Men , 
he would leave the Paper blank. 

’mef. Seneca gives this Ccnfure of him : (yp ) He is 
moftSubtile and Acute, penetrating into the 
depth ofTruth. He fpeaks to the thing that is 
to be done, and ufeth no-more words than are 
, neceffary to the underftanding thereof jbnt adds, 
c “ f "that his (r) Acutenefs being too fine, is many 
times blunted, and retorted upon it felf * even 
when he feems to have done fomething, he only 
pricks, not pierceth. 

GO Some there are who inveigh againft him, 
as one that wrote many obfeene Things, not fit 
_to be fpoken,as in his Commentary of the Ancient 
Phyfiologifis-, what he writes concerning Jupiter 
and Juno, is obfcenely feigned, delivering that 
in 600 . Paragraphs, which the molt impudent 
rerion would not have committed to Writing; 
for, fay they, he hath related the Story molt 
unhandfomely •, and'tho’he prais’d it as natural, 
yet it becometh Curtezans rather than Gods. 

Moreover, what he faith of thofe that writ. 
of Tables, is falfe, nottd be found in Polemo, 
nor Mipficrates , nor Antigonus , but forged by 
himfelf. 

. In his Book of Commonwealth, he allows Mar¬ 
riage with the Mother and a Daughter, and re¬ 
peats the fame inthe.beginning of his Book, Con¬ 
cerning Things expetiblelin themfelves. 

In his third Book of Jufiice , extending to a 
thoufand Paragraphs he advifed to feed upon 
the very Dead. 


In his fecond Book of Life andTranfaBion, he 
affirmeth,A wife Man ought to take care to pro¬ 
vide himfelf Food} but to what end mult he 
provide himfelf Food ? For Livelihood? Life is 
an indifferent. For Pleafure ? Pleafure alfo is 
indifferent. For Virtue ?That is Self-fufficient for 
Beatitude. Such kinds of Acquilltion of Wealth 
are very Ridiculous.Ifthey proceed fromaKing, 
there is a necellity of complying with him ■, if 
from a Friend, that Friendlhip is Venial ; if 
from Wifdom, that Wifdom is mercenary. For 
thefe things, - faith Laertius, fome have inveigh’d 
againft him. 


H E died, according to Apoliodorus , in the 
14 Zd Olympaid, (to fupply Laertius, in 
whom the centenary Number is wanting by Sai¬ 
das') having lived 73 years. 

The manner of his Deatli is differently rela¬ 
ted •, Hermippus affirms, That being in the 0da¬ 
unt ( a kind of publick Theatre at Athens) his 
Difciples called him away toSacrificc,and there¬ 
upon takinga draught of Wine he was imme¬ 
diately feized by a Vertigo, ef which at the end 
of five days he died. Others report, he died of 
exceflive Laughter: Seeing an Afs eat Figs,he bid 
his Woman oiler It fome Wine, and thereat fell 
into fuch extremity of Laughter, that it killed 
him. 

As to hisPerfon, he was very little, faith La¬ 
ertius, as appeareth, by his Statue in the Cera- 
rnick , which is almoffc hid by the Horfe that 
Hands next it, whence Carneades called him 
hid by a Horfe. The Pofture of this 
Scatue, Cicero faith, was Sitting, and ftretching 
forth his Hand. Paufanim faith. It was fet up in 
the Gymnafium, called Ptolomean from the.Foun- 
der, not far from the Forum. 

Laertius reckons four more of this Name. 
The firfi, a Phyfician, to whom Erafiflratus 
acknowledged! himfelf beholding for many ■ 
things. 

The fecond, his Son, Phyfician to Ptolomy , 
who, upon the Calumnies of fome that maligned, 
him, was publickly punilhed and beaten with 
Rods. 

1 The third, Difciple to Erafiflratus. 

I The fourth, a Writer of Georgicks. 


ZENO. 

p 1 ) (o) > ~jp E fif 0 was of Tarfis, or according to 1 SuccefTor in the School, (b) He wrot 

I c others,of Sidon, his Father named Diof- 1 but left behind him many Difciples. 

|; corides. He was Difciple to Chryfippus, and his 1 . 


DIOGENES. 
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DIOGENES &c. Part Vjjj 


DIOGEN E S. 


GO Laert. ( a ) TOGENES was "born at Se- 

\tt. 1%. a » leitcia, he wasSirnamed thcBafry- 

fj J? Ionian, from the Vicinity of that 
-®— ^ place. He was Difciple of Cbry- 
Jippus, and is Riled by Cicero an eminent and fe- 
ajDemt 3.V10US Stoick. (b) Seneca relates^ That dif- 
3 s - couvfing earneltly concerning Anger, a foo- 

lifli Young Man {landing by, fpat in his Face, 


I which he took meekly and difcreetly, faying, J 
am not Angry, but am in doubt whether I ought 
[ to be Jo or not. He was one of the three that 
1 was fent from Athens on Embafly to Rome ; of 
j which already in the Life of Carneades, who 
I leavn’d . Dialeftick of him. Cicero faith, heli- 
| vedto a great Age. Amongft other things, he 
| wrote a Treatife of Divination. 


ANTIPATER. 


,'OUcrt. (0) NTIPATER was of Si don, 

fbj dc cjjlfj Difciple to (b) Diogenes the Ba- 

3* | / tk bylonian, Cicero calls him a molt 

-A. acute Perfon •, Seneca , one of the 
CcJ Flut.de great Authors of the Stoical SeCt. (c) He 
>j.:,r:d. declined to difpute with Carneades , but filled 
his Books with Confutations of him, whence he 


(Was called The clamorotts Penman. 

(d) Hedifputcd much againft thofe who aiTerted("Licit. a. 
nothing. Befides other things, he writ two 9 ‘“^ - + 
Books of Divination, (e) Cicero at the latter ^ e . Cic , 
end of his fecond Book of Offices , faith, he Dim, i. 1! 
then was lately dead at Athens. 


P A N M T I U S. 


CaJStrjb. 1. 00 

ft) J Cie. dc 
Divin. lib. i. 

(c) Plut.Apoph, 

( dj Ac.id. Q. 

4- 

Cic. Tufc.qiujh 


Pi 


ANJETIUS was of Rhodes, his 
Anceftors eminent for Martial Af¬ 
fairs and Ekercifes. He was (b) 
Difciple to Antipater , intimate) 
.'Friend to (c) P. Scipio Africanus, whom he ac¬ 
companied in his Journey to Alexandria. Cicero j 
calls him, (d) Alntojl Prince of the Stoicks, a 
Perfon extreamly Ingenious, and Grave , worthy 
the familiarity of Scipio and Ladius. 

He was a great Admirer of Plato, whom e- 
very where he calleth. Divine , moJITVife, ntofl 
Holy , the Homer of Philofophers. But his 
Opinion of the Immortality of the Soul, he 
approved not, arguing thus; Whatfoever 
is generated, dieth •, but Souls are genera¬ 
ted, as is manifeft from the likenefs of 
thofe that are begotten, to their Parents, not| 


[only.in Body, but in Difpofition. His other 
Argument was. There is nothing that is grieved 
[or pained, but is fubjeft to be Sick; whatfoe- 
ver is fubjedt to Sicknefs, is likewife fubjeft to 
Death; Souls are fubjeCt to Grief, therefore . 
they are fubjeCt to Death. 

He alone rejected Aftrological Predictions, cic.it into, 
and receded from th t Stoicks r as to Divination ; j. 

yet would not pofitively affirm there was n o v ““ m " 
fuch Art, but only that he doubted it. 

He wrote three Books of Offices , much com¬ 
mended by Cicero. 

Lip/it/s Conjectures he died, old, becaufe G- 
cero affirmeth out of P ofidonitfs, that he lived 
thirty Years after he had written his Books of 
Offices. 


P 


POSIDONIUS. 


kOSIDONIUS was born at Apamca 1 
" in Syria. He lived at Rhodes, and 
there managed civil Affairs, and taught 1 
PEIlofophy. Pompcy m His return from 
k.Tuf.qu.l. Syria, went to Rbtf<fej_purpofcly to hear him. 

and coming to his Door, ..forbad the LiCtor tc 
knock, as was the Cuftom ••• but he (faith Pliny') j 
to whom the Eaft and WcJlAtad fubmitted, him- 
felf fubmitted his PafccraX. this Gate. But urr- 
. . . dcrflanding that he was very Sick of a great 
' v Pain in'his "Joynts, lie'refolved only to give him 
avifit. At his full Coming and Salutation, he] 
told him with much Refpeft, that he was ex- 
treanily forry he could not hear him. P oji- 
donius anfwcr’d , You nitty, for no corporeal] 
Pain Jball make me fruflrate the coming of fo' 
great a Perfot^ : And thereupon lie difeourfed 


ferioufly and copioufly upon this.SubjeCt, as he 
1 lay in his Bed, That nothing is good, but what is 
Honeft. And as often as his Fain took him, he 
would lay. Pain, it is to nopurpofe ; tho' thou 
t troublefome , I will never ackonwledge thou 
till, f -V- '-Tf"' ' 

He made,a,Spear, whereih were all the Con- 
vfion^ 'of 'the Sun, Moonvhnd Planets, ex - m ’ 
aClly as they'moved in tlie Heavens every day 
and night. . 

Of his Writings are cited by Cicero, fiveD 
Books of Divination as’alfb five Books of the 
Nature of the-Gods: - ■ - 

Thus tar we have a continued Succefiion of 
the Stoick Philofophers, the lalt School, accord¬ 
ing to Laertius ’s Difpofition, of thofe that 
1 were defeended from Thales. 


The End of the Eighth Part. 
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Lord Verularri 

Advancement of Learning, Lib. 3. Sect. 5. 

A S for the Placits of Ancient Philofophers, as were thofe of Pythagoras, Phi- 
lolaus, Xenophon, Anaxagoras, Parmenides, Leucippus, Democritus , and 
others, (which men ufedifdainfully to run over); it will not be amifs 
to call: our eyes with more reverence upon them, tor although Ariftocle 
(after the wanner of the race of the Ottomans) thought he could not fafely 
reion, unlefs he made away all his Brethren ^ yet to thofe who feriouOy propound to 
thcmielves the inquifition and illuftratiou of Truth, and not Dominion or Magijlrality, 
it cannot but feem a matter of great profit, to fee at once before them, the feveral 
Opinions of feveral Authors touching the Natures of things. Neither is this for any 
orcat hope conceiv’d, that a more exaCt truth can any way be expeCted from thefe or 
from the like Theories : For, as the fame Phxnomcua, the fame Calculations, are fatif- 
fied upon the Aftronomical Principles, both of Ptolomy, and Copernicus: So the popu¬ 
lar experience we imbrace, arid the ordinary view and face of things, may apply it 
felf to many feveral Theories ; ' \Yhereas a right inveftigation of Truth requires ano¬ 
ther manner of feverity and fpeculation. For as Ariftotle faith Elegantly, That Chil¬ 
dren atfirji hzdeed call all men Fathers fa'jtd women Mothers ; but afterwards they di- 
ftinguif) them both: So, certainly experience in Childhood, will cail every Philofiphy , 

‘Mother ; but when it comes to ripenefs, it will difcern the true Mother. In the mean 
time it is’good to read over divers.P hilojophi'es; as divers GlofTes upon Nature ; when - 
of; it may be, one in one place, apqt|iepin'' ; another, .is more corrected : Therefore I 
could wifli a Collection made," blit,.W^fefd^igence and judgment, De Anticjnis Phil fi- 
phiis, out of the lives of Ancient, ;Phi|,ofdphprs::; out of the Parcels of Plutarch, of their 
Placits • out of the Citations oPJtylatoft out of the Confutation? of Ariftotle ; out of 
a fparfed mention found inotherBooks, as well of Chriflians, as of Heathens, (as 
out of La&antzus, Philo, PhiloftrduS-, and the reft): For I do not,yet fie extant a 
work of this Nature. But hefe.,1 m'httgNe Warning, that this be done diftinCtly, fo as 
the Philofophies, every one fever'dl^ bh compofed arid continued, and not collected 
by titles and handfuls a§ hath beeMbne ,by Plutarch! For every Philofophy, while it 
is entire in the whole piece,fiepports itfelf^ and the Opinions maintained therein,give light, 
flrengtb, and credence mutually otie'tyfhc other ; whereas if they be fimple and broken, it 
■ willfound morefirange and difionanii jTn tr$th, when I read in Tacitus the ACtions of 
Nero, or of Claudius, inverted wd*. Circumftances of Times, Perfons, and Induce¬ 
ment’s, I find them not fo ftrange, but that they may be true: But when I read the 
fame ACtions in Suetonius Trahqiiillwfi tppyekntedby Titles and common Places, and 
notin order of Time, theyTeemirfiiShftrouS, and altogether incredible. So is Philo* 
fophy when it is propounded entire % finfi'when it is fliced and articled into fragments. 

MONT A Y'fciiN E, 4 Efays, Chap. iz. 

Now much do I defire, that, in my life-time, either fame other, or Juflus Lipfius, the 
tuotl knowing perfon that is left us, af a mofi polified and judicious wit, truly allied to 
zvyTurnebus, had both the will and the health, and leifurc enough to collect in one Rcgi- 
fler, according to their divifions azid their clajfcs, Jinccrely and curioufiy, as much as we 
can fee thereof, the opinions of the (incze'ppPhilofophy,upon the fiibjcff of our Being , and 
of our Manners, its Controverfies, the credit andfuccejfion of its Seels, the application of 
the Life of the Authors and followers, to their precepts in memorable and exemplary ac¬ 
cidents ! }Vhat an excellent and profitable worftwould this be ? 














PYTHAGORAS. 
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; (i) Lib. zo. 

i; ru ^ 


■. (mj Parfb, 


. „ fomc think , his Father was of Metapontum ; 

(•/,) i m. j ^ j- omc ^ a Tyrrhene, of Etruria in Italy , yet 

rej Frptr. fir) Diogenes and others report him a Tyrrhene, 
ofthc i\ice of thofe who inhabited Lemnus, Im¬ 
brue, and Scyrus ■ and that coming upon Traf¬ 
fic to Samus, he ietled there, and was made 
free. With thefe concurrs (d) Arifloxenus , (to 
whom Clemens Alexandrians joyncth Arifiar- 
chus and l'heopompus) who ( (e) in the life of| 
Pythagoras) laith, (j) That he was born in one 
of thofe If lands which the Athenians won, and 
expelled the ice the Tyrrhenians. Whence Suidas 
faith, that Pythagoras was a Sami an, bur by birth 
a Tyrrhenian, brought over young by his .father 
from Tyrrhcnia to S.unus. And indeed his 
Country* feems inimitable to (g)Lycus -, to (h) 
Jofephus no left difficult to find out , than that of 
Homer. 

Nor is id Arrange, that the Country of his Fa¬ 
ther fhould be queflrion’d, finceit is not agreed 
concerning his name and quality : (i) Juftin 
calls him Deniaratics , (and Johannes Sarisbu- 
rienfis, from Juftine , Alar at us) (ft) others, Ma- 
meretts : But the greater part of Writers agree, 
[l)Lm.Smd. that he was called (!) Mnefarchus ; his profef- 
ih " 1 lion, according to Hermippus and others, a G ra¬ 

ver of Rings ; according toothers, a Merchant. 

(in) Some there arc who affirm, he..was a 
Pbliafian ; Paufanias reports, that he was Son' 
of Euphron, Grandfon of Hippafus, who upon* 
the taking of Phiius by the Dorians , Bed to Sa¬ 
ntas. (p) Others, that he was Son of Hippa¬ 
fus ; Hippafus was Son of Euthyphron, Euthy- 
phron of Cleonymis , who .was banillied out of 
Phlius ■, and that Mamercus (or rather Mnefar¬ 
chus) lived in Samus , whence Pythagoras was 
Forth, faid to be a Samian, (p) Clcanthes relates he 
was a Syrian, of the City Tyrus in Syria, (or 
rather in Phoenicia) whence making a Voyage to 
Samus for Traflick, at filch time as the Samians 
were much oppreft with Famine, he furnilhcd 
’ • them with Corn, in requital whereof, they made 
ckm.Alex. him free of their Country. (?) Hippobotus faith, 
'» that Pythagoras was a Samian. 

Indeed, the molt general and approved opi¬ 
nion is, that Mnefarchus was a Samian, defen¬ 
ded from Ancones , who firft brought a Colony 
into Samus ; and that Pythagoras, his Son, was 
i born azSidon in Phoenicia-, but by education, as 
well as extraftion, a Samian alio. This is rati- 
fy’d by the authority of Jamblichus , "who begins 
his life with this fabulous Narration. 

(rfimllm. -- (r) It is reported, that Ancanis, who liv'd at 
F)tb.ap Same in Ceplialenia, was. defendedfrom J u- 

both hcVand piter, fothers fay from Neptune and AJiypalata J 
.. afterwards, as an opinion occafioned by his virtues , orfome par- 
fappearech by ticular greatnefs of foul. In prudence and ?nag- 
!•*uanimity he excelled all other Cephalenians. This 
71 Set, mm. Ancams was commanded by the Pythian Oracle, to 
gather together a Colony out of Cephalenia,Arca¬ 
dia, and Theflaly, augmenting-it from Athens, 
Epidaurus, and Chalcis; and. that having got 
them together under his command, he Jhould pec 


■it of which thofe people 


the affinities and mutual conventions mat 
Samians. Mnefarchus and Pythais, the parents 
of Pythagoras, areJ'aid to be dlfcendedjrom the 
j amity of thefame Ant tens, that planted this Colo¬ 
ny there. f (it) Of Pythais, it is confirmed by OO 
Apollonius.) Which noblenefs of their ext railio/t, P’S- 
being much celebrated amongjl their Country-men, 

- Samian Poet declar'd him to be the foil of Apol- (*) cited alfcr 
>, in (x) thefe words. by Partbrim 

Pythais of all Samians the mo lb fair, 

Joue-lov'd Pythagoras to Pbtvbus bare; 

Which report was iaifedthus. This Mnefarchus 
the Samian being upon occafion oj Traffick at Del¬ 
phi, with his Wife, who was at that time newly, 
wit h Cbild,andnot known to be fo ; be enquired of 
the Oracle concerning his Voyage to Syr ia. The 
Prophet cfs told him. That his Journey jhould be 
according to his mind , very advantageous. That 
his Wife was already with Child, andJhould bring 
forth a Son. that fhouhl exceed all men that ever 
were , in Beauty and Wifdom , and through the 
whole cottrfe of his Life conduce much to the be¬ 
nefit of Mankind. Mnefarchus confidering, That 
the Oracle would not have fipoken of his Son, fee¬ 
ing that he demanded nothing concerning him , if 
there were not fomething extraordinary to be ex¬ 
pelled from him, immediately hereupon changed 
the Name of his Wife, which before was-Pth thenis 
' Pythais, from the Propbetefs \ and asfoon as 
c was delivered tzr Sidon in Phoenicia, they 
called the Child Pythagoras. For Epimcnides, 

F.iiddxus, Xenocrates, Cand others mentioned 
by (y) Apollonius) are to he rejetted, who affirm (J) Porpfyr. 
Apollo at that time lay with Pythais, (z) and got p-tg- 
her-with Child, (She not beintr fo' before) and W, 4 dd J n s£ 
thereupon foretold it by the Propbetefs, this is 
not to be admitted. But that the Soul o/Pythago- itftmt x.at&- 
ras, being of the Regimine of. Apollo, (whether rnireu.- 
as aFollower, orfome other way more near to him) 
was Jentrto men, none can doubt, Jirice it may be 
evinc'd by thefe circumftances of his' Birth, and 
the univerfai Wifdoitr of his mind. Thus much 
(faith Jamblichus) concerning his Generation. • 

Whence we fee the Greeks did fo much admire 
his Wit, that they thought it could be nothing 
lefs than Divine, arid thereupon fabled Apollo to 
be his Father. 

Pythagoras Was the youngeft of three-Soris, the 
eldcft' (a) Clcanthes, ’ cAW Eiinejius ; Laertius, (.,) p'orphjrt 
and Suidas Eunotnus ; the fecorid, Tyrrhcnus. He 
had likewife an \Anc\ef ZoiIns, mentioned by 
Laertius. 

The rcafons for eftablilhing the times concern-r¬ 
ing Pythagoras's life will hereafter be'.fet forth, 
upon occafion of his going into Italy. .In the 
mean time I fhall delir-C 'If may be admitted, 
that lie was born about the third year of the fifty- 

. _ . _ . „ . , , third Olympiad: That being eighteen yearsold, 

pie an Ifland, named from the richnefs of thefoyl lie heard Thales and others. Then he Went to 
{0 Strd. lib. Melam'phyllos, (/) black-leaf) and call the City Phtvnicia, thence into Egypt, where he Raid 
which they built Samus, from Same in Cephaie- twenty-two years ■, afterwards at Babylon-twelve 
nia. j-The Oracle was thus: years, then returned to Samus , being fifoy-lix 

. years old ; and from thence went into Italy. The 

Inftead of Same, Samus thou ( an Ifle) . particulars - whereof Avail in their feveral places 
Shalt plant Attcxus, which men Pbyl/as Itylc. - be n.ore fully difeourfed. . 

Yye CHAP. 
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which he intended above all things, X_(m) being («,) 

C H A P. I I. ' young, and dclirous of knowledge, left his Coun¬ 

try to go to travel] Jlole away privately by night. 

Hisfirjl Education and Matters. taking with him Hermodanias, (Jirnamed Creo- 

phylus, and defended, as was reported, from that 
IV /TNefarclius (faith (a) Jamblicus) retur- Creophylus, who was Hoft to Homer) and made 
J\jL tting from Syria to Samus, with much a voyage to Pherecydes, Cat Lisbi/s, to whom, 
wealth, and abundance of Merchandize, built a Laertius faith, he was recommended by his U.n- 
Temple, which he dedicated to Apollo the Pythian, cle Zoilus ] and to Anaximander, the natural Phi- 
and brought up his j'on infvcral excellent difei- lofopher, and to Thales at Miletus. With each of 
plines, committing him fometimes to Creophylus, thej'e he converfedfederally infitch manner, that 
fame times to Pherecydes of Syrus, and to almpft they all lov’d him, admired his parts, and coinmu- 
all the Pr.efetts of the Temple ■, as being blejl with nicated their learning to him. C(n) Linder Ana- (?) (W.ft. 
the fairejl and mojl divine fon that ever man ximander the Milejian, he is faid to have ftudied ™ Ilbl *• 
had. the'knowledgc of natural things] Thales enter- 

, ' Some there are who affirm, that (b) he was tain d him kindly , and, wondring at his excel- 

gaft.Srft aWreJiler-, and that (c) when Pherecydes lency above otheryoitths,which much furpajfedthe 
afus. fi>Jl difeourfed among the Greeks, concerning the report he had received, ajfifted him at far at he 
immortality of the Soul, Pythagoras the Samian, was able in Sciences ; withal, accufing his'own 
' moved at the novelty of the difeourfe , became of a age and infirmity, he advifed him to make a voy- 
Wrefiler a Phijofopher. But thefc relations feem age to Egypt, there to get acquaintance with the 
to have been occaiion’d by conlouryding Pytha- Priefts of Memphis and (o)Diofpolis, ft nee of{°) TitSu; 
goras the Philofopher with a Wrcfllcr ol that them he had learned thofe things, for which he 
name his contemporary , of whom here- was by many efieemed wife, tho ’ he'were not of 
after.’ fitch forwardnefs, neither by nature or education, 

■r.2. ( d) Cleanthes and (e) Saidas relate. That M ] Je f dm Pythagoras to be. Whence bepre- 

tbag. he fir ft heard Pherecydes the Syrian, at Samus /aged, that , if he converfed with thofe Priefts, 
andinthefecondplace Herniodamas, 7 ^Kf£c?uAiVj, he Jhould become themojt Divine and WifeJt of 
the Creophylian, at the fame Samus, then very Men. ‘ 
bt. old. (/) l-Iermodariias was his name , but he This Pherecydes fell fick at Delus .-That he out- 
was fir named Creophylus. Wherefore perhaps lived not the tifty-feventh Olympiad, is manifeft 
in inftead ' of r S U f sopuW Ihould be (g ) read, from a (p) Letter which he writ the day before (p) LM.fy 
US’s orelfe he was termeda Creophylian, his death to Thales, wh6 died the firlt year oithaUw. 

or as we'll as lirnamed Creophylus-, (h) for that re- the Olympiad following. And tho’ the greater 
3 ported to. be defended from Creophylus a (/)Sa- part of Authors write, that at the fame time, 
mian, who, in times paft, entertained Homer as when the Cylonians in Crotana, confpir’d againffc 
i.' his guefl, and was, as fame fay, his Majler and the Pythagoreans, which was not long before 


tiespaft, entertained Hoinei 
s,' as fame fay, his Majler 


his Rival in Poetry. But (k) Apuleius, who faith, I Pythagoras diedj Pythagoras was gone from I- 


Hermodamas, or Leodamas, as he calls him, w 
difciple to that Creophylus, an error no lefs 
Chronology, than when he faith, Pythagoras w 
Difciple to Plato, unlefs the whole Text be cc 
rupted. .■. ■ 

n- 0 ) Pythagoras his father dying , he grew up 
prudence cirid temperance,, being, aihi/fl he w 
■yet very-young , generally much ref petted and i 


s taly to Delus, to vilit and bury Pherecydes, yet 
n Dicaarchus and other more accurate Authors 
s (faith * Porphyrius) averr, that Pythagoras was * Pag, 38, 
prefent when that confpiracy broke forth-, and 
that Pherecydes died before Pythagoras departed 
n from Samus. The former relation hath impofed, 
r among others, f upon the learned Salmafiusyiho, -r 
1- to reconcile this with other circumltances con- 


yet very-young , generally much rejpectcd and Do- to reconcile this with other circumltances con- 
noiired, -even by the mojl aged. His prefence and cerning Pherecydes , is conftrain’d to imagine 
difeourfe at(ratted allperfons\to every one on whom another perfon of the fame name. It was there- 
he lookedffe.appearedworthy admiration,infomuch fore before Pythagoras left Samus , that (q)Phe- (p; 
that many averred, he was the fon of a deity. He recydes,being dejperatelyfeizedbya Phthiriafis , io,n. 
being thus confirm'd bythegreat opinions that.were he went to vifit him, and attended him in his 
had of him, by the education of his infancy,and by ficknefs until he died, and then performed the ' 
bis natural excellency,madch'mfelf daily more woj-- rites of funeral, as to his Mailer, for Laertius 
thyiof thefe aivantages,addrning himfelf with De- and. Porphyrins add, that after the. death and 
voiipns, with Sciences, with 'excellent,\Converfa- burial of Pherecydes, he returned to Samus, out 
tion , with, conjldncy of: Mind, with grave Deport- of a defire to enjoy tbefociety of Hermodanias. 
ment, and with a facet inimitable Serenity $ ne r (rj Pbavorinus , in the feventh Book of his va- (r) tart, 
vertranfported with anger, laughter, , emulation, fious Hfllory, and (s) Porphyrius, relate, that (t) W." 
contention, or any other diforder -, livinglikefome after he had lived a while with Hermodamas, he 
good genius, come to converfe in. Samus. Here- firft taught Wreftlers, and of them Eurbnenes, 
upon tbo'young,agre<it report wasfpreadofhim,to tordietwithfielh, (whereas other Wreltlersufed 
Thales at Miletus, ; to Bias, at Priene, two of the to eat • dty’d • Figs , Cheefe-curds, and Whey) 

Sages, and to all thefzties thereabout-, many in whereby he’ became Viftor at the Dlympick 
all thofe parts commending the young, man-, made Games. But Laertius and (t) Jamblichus obferve, ft) Op. S' 
him famous, calling him by a Proverb, CThe Sa-. that this is falily aferibed to Pythagoras the 5a- 
miau Comer].o;-, CThe fair-hair’d Samian.]. . mian, (for he allowed not the eating of fielh) 

Mout this time, began the tyranny. o/'Polycrates, but was indeed the invention of Pythagoras , fon 
vttfen.P’pthn^fyczsabout eighteenyears olfifforefee- of Eratocles, of whom hereafter. 
ing the. event, and how.objlruttive it wofldprove . ! . : , 


0 his defigns, and to the purfuit of. Learning, j 
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CHAP. III. 

How be travelled to Phoenicia. 

u) Jemh. cap. (Vz)TJf Aving lcarn’d of Thales above all things 
,j, JlI to husband Ins time, and for that reafon 

forbearing wine and belli, and having before re¬ 
frained from eating much, and accultomed him- 
felf to fuch meats as were light and eafie of 
digeftion, by which means he procur’d a habit 
of watchfulnefs, clearneis of mind, and an exaft 
conftant health of body 5 he made a voyage to 
Si don, as well out of a-natural deiire to the place 
it felf, efteeming it his Country, as conceiving 
that he might more ealily pafs from thence into 
Egypt. * 

Here he conferred with the Prophets, fucceflors 
of Mocns the Phyliologift, and with others, and' 
with the Phcenician Priefts, and was initiated into I 
all the myftcries of Bybins, and Tyre, and fundry 
(t) Reading of the ( b ) principal facred Inftitutions in divers 
other parts of Syria, not undergoing thefe things 
out of Superftition, as maybe imagined; but 
out of love to knowledge, and a fear, left any I 
thing worthy to be known, which was preferved 
amongft them, in the miracles or myftcries of, 
the. gods, might efcape him. Withal, not being] 
ignorant, that the rites of thofe places were de¬ 
duced from the Egyptian ceremonies, by means 
whereof he hoped to participate of the more fub- 
lime and divine myfteries in Egypt, which he[ 
purfued with admiration, as his Matter T bales! 
had advifed him. 


CHAP. IV. 

How be travelI'd to Egypt.' 

(1) JmblkiH (^)QOrae Egyptian Mariners patting accidental- 
contmucth. O ly along that coaft, which lyes under Car¬ 
mel, (a ’Phoenician mountain, where he fpent 
much of his time in private retirement at the 
Temple,) willingly received him into their Ship. 
But obferving,during the Voyage,how temperate¬ 
ly he liv’d, keeping his ufual diet, they began tc 
have a greater efteem for him. And perceiving 
fome things in the excellency' of his demeanour, 
more than human, they refleAcd within them- 
1 felves, how that he appeared to them as foon as 
■ , they landed, coming down from the top of the 
' rtiomtahiCarmel, (which "they knew to be more 
fecred than other Hills, and not trod upon by 
tlte vulgar) eafily and directly, neither ftones for 
precipices obftruSfing his pattage ; and how that 
*R°r nhywn corning to the fide of the Ship, * he asked,- Whe- 
^ 5i ^ £ither th ey were bound for Egypt -, and they an- 
rwerin S,' That they were, he went into the Veffcl, 
H!»©- n ft»j> anf i filently fitting dovvn in a place,whete he might 
ti;’Ai^ldileaft difturb the Mariner^, in cafe they Ihould be 
"«w7? l Br,8£c.inany ftrefs, continued in the'fame pofture two 
‘ nights and three days,without meat,drink,orflcep,, 
.(except when none perceived he flumbred a little, 
v, fitting in the fame unmovable pofture, and this 
,yconftantly to the end) and how that the voyage' 
‘ proceeded direct, beyond their expeffation* 


deed come along with them'from Syria to Egypt. 

The reft of the voyage they peif.n med pioi,\- 
'-■oufly, obferving a greater refpeft than foimeily 
n their words and a£tions,as well to one another 
is towards him, until they at laft arrived upon 
the coaft of Egypt, by a moft fortunate palkge 
without any ftorm. 

As foon as he landed, they reverently took him 
up, and feating him on the cleaneft part of the 
Sand,rear’d an extemporary Altar before him,on 
which they laid part of all the forts of provifions 
which they had, as the firft-fruitsof their lading 
and drew up their Vcffel in the fame place, where 
they firft put to Sea. Pythagoras , tho’ weskned 
with long fatting, was not lick, either at his land¬ 
ing, or by their handing of him; nor did. he 
when they were gone, abftain long from the 
fruits which they had laid before him, but took 
them, and preferved his conftitution therewith 
undiliurbed, till he came to the next honfes. 

(J>) From thence he went to fearch after all the (!) cap. 4. 
Temples with diligent and exafl inquifitioh. 

(c) Antiphon, in his Book concerning fuch as (0 FrofligwU. 
were eminent for virtue, extolleth his perfive- I’ythag. pag. 5. 
ranee when he was in Egypt, laying', Pythagoras “ tcd al<b b y 
defgning to become acquaintedwitb the tnftitution n ‘ m ’ 

of the Egyptian Priefls, and diligently endeavour¬ 
ing to participate thereof,defined VoYjcxm.vi tbcTy- 
rant to write to Amafis KingofFgynt, with whom 
he had friendship, (as appears alio by (d) Herodo- (<f) Lib. a. 
tits) and hofpilality, (formerly ) that he might be 
admitted to the aforefaidDollrine. Coming to A- 
mafis, Amafis gave him Letters tothe Priejh,and 
going firfl to thofe of Heliopolis, they fent him to 
the Pneft c/Memphis, as the more ancient, which 
was indeed but a pretence of the Heliopolitans: 

C (e) For the Egyptians imparted nob their my- M .. 
ftenes to every one, nor committed the know-^„,„ 
ledge of Divine things to profane perfons, but to 
thofe only who were to inherit the .Kingdom -, 
and, of Priefts, to thofe who were adjudged to 
excel the reft in education* learning, and deicent.3 
Front Memphis, uponthe fame pretence, he was 
\fent to Thebes. They not dating, for fear of the 
I King, to pretend exenfes ■, but thinking,.'that by 
reafon of the greatnefs and difficulty thereof, he 
would deffl from this defgn, enjoyned him very 
hard precepts, wholly different from the inftitit- 
tion of the Grecians, which he readily performed, 
to theirfo great admiration, that they gave him 
power to fieri fee to the gods, and to , acquaint him- 
Yfelf with all their ftudics, which wtH never known 
\to have been granted to any forreigner bejides. 

(f) Clemens Alexqndrim/s relates particularly if) - Strm s 
that he was difcipleto Sonchedes,' an Egyptian 
Arch-prophetl ' ■ ' 

(g) Diogenes faith, that wbitftfe lived with (g) Por{hy. 8. 
theje Priefts, he w'as injlruEtcdih‘ ‘the Learning 
and Language (as Ahitphon alio' affirms). of the . .. " 

Egyptians, and iii their three kinds afwriting, F.- ■ 

piftolick, HieroglyphlcR', and Syhjbbfick; wbere- 
\df ohe imitates the common wayofjjjteitking ■, tbe¬ 
reft allegorical, by AEnffms: (h) ■ They who arc „ 

taught-by the Egyptians, learn, fir ft the method stnmibT" 
of all the Egyptian -'Letters, which, is called Epi- 
\flilographick ; the fedond, liicrdtick , ■ ufed by - ■ 

1 thole who write(bf Sacred things’- the laft and • - 
] moftperfeft Hi’eroglyphick, whereof one is Curio- 
! logick,thc other, Syinbolick. Of th h'Syhibdlick, one ■ 
is pfoperlv fpokbA v 'by - hnitatidn, -another is r . -.1 . 
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written as it were 'Tropically -, another on the con¬ 
trary doth allegorize by fEnigms. For inflanre, 
in the Kyriologick way, to exprefs the Sun, they 
make a Circle ; the Moon, a Crefeent. Tropically 
they do properly traduce, and transfer, and cx- 
prcl's by exchanging fonie things, and varioully 
transfiguring others. Thus when they deliver 
• the praifes of Kings, in Theological Fables , 
they vvrite by Anaglyphicks. Of the third kind, 
by fEnigms , let this be an example : All other 
Stars, by reafon of their oblique courfe, they 
likened to the bodies of Serpents, but the Sun to 
that of a Beetle , becaufe having formed a ball of 
Cow-dung, and lying upon its back, it rolls it 
about (from claw to claw.) They fay more¬ 
over, that this creature liveth fix months under 
gro.md, and the other half of the year upon the 
earth ; and that it immits feed into the Globe 
(of the earth) and fo generates, there being no 
rb) rd. Mix. ‘ cma ^ e °f that fpccies. Hitherto Clemens, 
g, 7 . ' “ Thus (b) being acquainted with the learning 
of that Nation, and enquiring into the Commenta¬ 
ries of the Briefs of former times, he knew the 
obfervations of innumerable Ages, as Valerius 
CO Jam. cap. Maximus faith. And (/) living admir'dandbelov'd 
4. continuing. 0 f' a /[ ? /, 6 , p riejis and Prophets with whom he con¬ 
vened, he informed himfelfby their means accu¬ 
rately, concerning every thing:, not omitting any 
perfon, eminent at that time for learning, or any 
kind of religious rites nor leaving any place 
ttnfeen, by going into which he conceived that he 
CO Lacrt. m jghtfindfome thing extraordinary. CFor (k) he 
( f fjf ”''' went into the Adyta of the Egyptians , and, as f l) 
*' Clemens faith, permitted himfelf to that end to 
be circumcifed) and learned things not to, be 
communicated concerning the gods, myltick 
Philolbphy.] He travelled to all the Briefs, and 
was inf rutted by every one, in that wherein they 
were particularly learned. In Egypt ■ he lived 
twenty-two years, in theirBrivate Sacred Places, 
Jtudying Altronomy and Geometry, and was ini¬ 
tiated (not curforily or cafnatty) into all the reli- 
gious Myferies of the Gods. 

Laertius faith. He made three Cups of Jilver, 
and prefented them to each CSocicry] of the E- 
gyptian Briefs •, which, as we faid, were three, 
of Heliopolis, Memphis, and Thebes. 


C II A.P. V. 

How he went to Babylon. 

{a) 01) mf. (a) \ Mafis dying in the third year oft he ilx- 

Jf JL ty-tbircl Olympiad,, ( which was the 
223d. of Nabonqjfer ) his foil Bfamminitus fuc- 
cceded him, who is by Crefias named Amijheus, 
Ob) lib. ;f. and feems to be the fame,whom (b) Pliny calls 
TclVflier An- ^ cmni Jcrteus, (tho 5 (c) others interpret it of zi¬ 
ng-; 411S7. mafis) in whqfe; Reign, faith he,, Pythagoras was in 
Egypt. At this .time Cambyfis invaded and con- 
( J) Jam. cap. quered Egypt,., (d) by whom Py thagoras was take?, 
4- prifoner , andfent to Babylon. There he lived 

(^Lacn' S “ a ' t-CO t * ic nl0 ^- excellent.among the. Chat- 
’ “ deans, and] with the Magi, the Bcrfian Magi, 

(f) definib. 5. (f or fo (f) Cicero, (g) Apulcius, and (h).Eu- 

(g) Florid. 2. febius term them) in refpedl that Babylon was 
0 h ) Pnep. ic. then under that Monarchy; which is the meaning 
(1) lib.8.cap.7 a!f° °f 0) Valerius Maximus, and ( k) Lallan- 
(Fj iib'. 4 .c.2.’ tins, who affirm, that he went fporn Egypt to the 


Perlians, (not to Berfia, as ( 7 ) fonie conceive) COVu iMI , 
and refigned himfelf to the mofl exalt prudence of Pl'ilofop™ ' 
the Alagi to be formed. ' ' ^eftis c;pi ( 


■ Magi to be for, 

(ni) The 'Magi received hint kindly, andin-‘r m yi .. 
ft rutted him in the mo ft profound andJitblime my- continutih" 
fleries of the worfhip of the gods. By their 
means alfo he arrived at theheightbof Avithmc- 
tick, Mulick, and other Mathematical Sciences. 

Prom them, faith (n) Valerius Maximus , he, with i;b 
a docile mind , received the motions of the Stars , ^ 1 ‘ 
their power, property,and effetts, (o) their fates (of Afnltm 
and periods the various effetts of both in the na- lib. 2. 
tivities ofmen,as like wife the remedies ofdif cafes, 
which are purchafcd at vafi rates by Sea and Land. 

Of the Chaldeans, with whom he lived in Ba¬ 
bylon, (p) Diogenes particularly inflanccth Za- (fl 


brat us,by whorn he was cleanfedfrom thepollutions 
of his lifepaft, and inf rutted front what things 


virtuous peffons ought to be free and learnt the 
difeourfe concerning Nature, (Phyfick) and what 
are the principles of the XJniverfe. This Zabratus 
was probably-chc fame with that Zoroaflres, one 
op ths Perfian Magi, whom, (q) Apuleius faith, Cl) Phil, 
he chiefly had for Teacher, terming him, Omnis 
divini arcanum antiflatem: And the fame with 
Mazaratus the Affyrian, whom (r) Alexander, O) fi# 
in his Book of Pythagorick Symbols, affirms to 
have been Maltcr to Pythagoras -, the fame whom 
(s) SuidM calls Zares ; Cyril, Zaran ; Plutarch, W In VK! 
Z aratas : Whence ( t) fomc conceive, that they m sS 
all mean Zoroafircs the Maaus. who was alfn nil; 


Zoroaflres the Magus, who was alfo t& Sytf' 
called Zarades, as evidently appears from Tbeo- 
doret and Agathias. Indeed, he could not hear 
Zoroaflres himfelf, as being fome Ages later; 
yet it appears front the relation of Apuleius , that 
many conceived Pythagoras to have been a fol¬ 
lower of Zoroaflres. Perhaps him whofc do¬ 
ctrine Pythagoras embraced, (for (u) Clemens 00 Sim,i 
faith,/;*? explained Zoroaflres the Berfian Magus) 
pofferity believed to have been his Mailer. This 
Nazar at us the Affyrian, was by fome fuppofed to 
be the Prophet Ezekiel- which opinion Clemens 
oppugns ; neverthelcfs (as Mr. Selden obferves) 
the ntofb accurate Chronology teacheth, tiiat 
Ezekiel and Pythagoras flourilhed together, be¬ 
twixt the 50th and 5 2d. Olympiad; and there¬ 
fore the account of time hinders not, but chat 
this Nazaratus might be Ezekiel. 

(x) Diogenes ( in his Treatife of incredible (*) ?<#•!■ 
things, beyond Thule) adds, that he went alfo 8* 
to the Hebrews, which (y) Lallan tins cxprelly (Tjlib+c,:. 
denies, (z) Eufebius faith. He is reported to CO Pra P ir ' 
have heard the Perfian Magi, and the Diviners ll "‘ i? ' 
of the Egyptians, at what timefome of the Jews 
were gone to Babylon, others to Egypt. That he 
converfed with the Jews at Babylon, (faith the 

(a) Bifhop of Armagh) may be argued, for that 00 Anml.p 
he transferred many of their Dodtrines into his I51, 
Philofophy, as Hermippus declares in his firft 

Book of things concerning Pythagoras, cited by 

(b) Jofephus ; and in his firfl Book of Law-gi- (t) Contra# 
vers, cited by (c) Origen , which likewife is con- f m - lib ' '■ 
finned by (d) Ariflobulus the Jew,a Peripatetical (fl Co ”“ I( 
Philofopher, in his firfl Book to Bbilometor-, who ffyclm. 
moreover was induced by the fame reafon to be- strum. 1. ft- 
lieve,that the Books of Mofes were translated into /A p f*P r ' 
Greek before the Perfian Empire ; whereas it is llb * 
much more 'probable, that Pythagoras receiv’d 

that part of his Learning from the convention 
which he had with the Hebrews .• -, 

Alex- 
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•x. IX) Alexander adds, that he heard the Galata:\fupply him with necejfaries ; when they had done 
and the Brachmanes. From Chaldea (faith Apu- wa/hing , he called him, to him.and told him, That 
leins) he went to the Brachmanes; thefeare wife he would continually furnifh him with all things, 
perjons, a Nation of India, for which reafon he fufficient for his maintenance, if he would learn 
went to their Gymnofophijis. The Brachmanes briefly, and without labour, and conjlantly (that he 
conferred many things to his Fhilofophy ; what are might not be over-burthened)fome Mathematicks , 
the documents of minds, what the exercifes of which hehimfelf when he was young,bad learned 
bodies , how many are the parts of the foul, how ofthe Barbarians, which had now lejt bita, by rea- 
many the viciffitudes of life ; what torments or fon of old age and forgetfulnefs. 'The Youth pro- 
rewards, according to their merits, are allotted mifing, and being allured by the hopes of mainte- 
to men after death. _ nance , he endeavoured to initiate him in Ariih- 

(f) Diogenes add?, that he went alfo I o Arabia, metick and Geometry , drawing the demonjlration 
and lived with the King there ; but it is not eafie of each in a Table ; and teaching him , he gave the 
to find the name of the Court of the King of young man for every Scheme (or Diagram) three 
that waridring Nation. ... . Oboli, arewardandcompenfation. Andthishe 

As concerning his Learning, it is generally faid, continued to do a long time, out of a love of glory, 
that (g) he learned many, and thoje the ntqft ex- and induflrioujly bringing him into the Theory by 
8 cellent parts of bis Fhilofophy, of //^Barbarians, an ex all method. But when the young man, having 
V (h) Diogenes affirms, be gained the greateflpart made a goodprogrefsywatfenjible of the excellency, 
of his wifdom from thefe Nations, (i) TheScien- both of the pleafurc and the conferences in Ma- 
ces which are called Mathematical,he learntofthe thematicks, the wife man perceiving it, and that 
Egyptians, and the Chaldeans,and the Fhtentcians ; he would not now quit his learning, what incon- 
for the Egyptians were of oldJiudious of Geome- veniencefoeverhcmigbtfiffer,pretended,tbatbe 
try, the Phcenicians, of numbers and proporti- had no more TrioboWto give him .‘ ’Tis no matter, 
ons-, the Chaldeans, of Aftronomical Theorems , ‘faith the youth, I am able to learn and receive 
divine rites, andworjhip oj the gods ■, and other c your Arithmcticks without it. Herep/ied, ‘But 
injiitutions concerning the courfe oflife,he learn- ‘I haw not fufficicrit to find food for my fclf. 


received of the Magi. Thefe are m 


generally known, as being committed 


but the reft of.bis injiitutions are lefs known. 


’■ng ‘ ceflarics for every day, and daily food •, not 


:o-be taken up with Tables and fru. 


>n- ( k) Hermippus faith, He embracedthe opinions ‘ lefs Studies. Whereupon the young man,' loth to 

ib * of the Thracians ; which ( i) fonte interpret of ‘ be hindred from continuing his learning,replied, 
rtc Fittactts, whofe Father Hyrrhadius was of that ‘ I will fupply you, and in fome manner require 
t. Country : But with more reafon may it be un- ‘you; for I will give you for every Scheme 
2. derltood of Orpheus, from whom Jamblicbvsac- ‘ three Oboli. And from thence forward became 
knowledgeth, that he derived much of the The- fomuchin love with Mathematicks, that he alone 
ologicalpart of his Science. of all the Samians watt commended with Pychago- 

_____ ras, being likewife of the fame name , fon of Era- 

~ codes. His Alciptick Commentaries are extant, 

CHAP. VI. and bis diredions 'to the Wreftlers of that time, 

to eat flelh in dead of dried Figs; which by fome 
, . Hiw he returned to Samus. are faljly aferibed to Pythagoras the fon of Mne- 

■ , , fatcluis, [As is formerly intimated] but by * Pliny, * iib.13.cap.7i 

5 . TT Aving lived at Babylon twelve years, he re- to one op that name; who profelled Exercifes of 
ip- J 71 L turned to Samus, Cfor that he was re- rhe Body, which -agreeth with the relation of 
deemed by one Gylltis Prince of Crotona,Apuleius Jambit chus. 

.cifes'butfor a lefs creditable relation] about the ■ ___ , ■ 

fifty-fixth year of his age, where being known by 7 ,, . „ v , T ■ J ; 1 “ 

fdfnd of the mojl ancient-pirfons, be wen looked ‘' ' • 

upon wiihgreater ad'nliration than before, for he Howhewentto Delus, Delphi, Crect,^ Sparta* 
feeined to them mare 'wife, more beautiful, and 

more'divinely inajdftick .. His Country fummoned 'KtOT long after,, according to the relation of 
him to fome publick-employment, that "he might fa) Jamblichtts, Pythagoras went to Dc- (a) cap* s."8f 

benefit, the generalityfand communicate his know- las, ■ where he was much admir’d by the lnhabi- ca V- 7 ‘ 
ledge 'Which he nqt-refitjing, endeavoured'to in- tarns, for that he prayed only at the Altar of A- 
fipulftbem in the fymfii'teal way of learmng,alto- polio Genitor, called (b) unbloody, fwhich ftands Cl) clem. 
getJterHfdMli^g tjjtigbf'ibe Egyptians, .in which behind the horn Altar] (c) becaufe at it were Strom. 7. 
he biffifelfhad been infituted. But the Samians not offered only Wheat, and Barley,' and Cakes ■f c -' LAert ’ 
affeifimjg. ti)is way, djf nbt apply thenfelves tohim. bilt ho Victim, as Arifiotle feith, in his Treatife 
KjtW^tasyhplhefdwibatnomancatnetohimfr concerning the Delian Commonwealth] and ap- 
Jincerelyajfelled his learning, endeavoured never- plied himfelf to none but the attendants thereof, 
ihelejs all pojjibla ways tp continue aniongfitbcm$ From Delus, (d) Jamblichus faith, be went to 
not.defpijing or undervaluing Samus, becaufe it allplaces of Oracle, (e) At Delphi he writ an E- ,,, ' p ‘ 
wtilnyfbuntry. Andwhiljlhewas'v'ery difrous legy upon the Tomb of Apollo, whereby he de- cfj Reading 
thflt'hls Country-men jhouid tafteyho” agaiyijltheir ciafed, ; that Apollo was fon of Silenus, but flain w/fmAwi- 
wi$y,Jt$'efweetnifs jffits Mathematicks, he ob- by.Py/Ss.and buried in the place called (f) Triops, M*?/'; 
/er^efttna.,GfmaaScmiy young matl thatflay'd at which was fo named, for that the three daugh-^j 
Tepnii'dexierouJlyMHdthimbly, butotheewifepoor ters bf Triopas mourned there fbj Apollo. At l> 

andindigent:. AndtsMgmihg that (fyisTputb would Delphi alfo ((g) Ariftoxenns fiitin) he learned vgi- 
tie wholly guided Vy hi'mjfwithout labour bejhouli metny moral documents ofThemiftoclea. a&'tMrt 
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K’u the pi ICC whei C 
n-.glit up by die Corybontes 
Cvbdc, in 11 C ice of the 
hey fo named after tlut ot 
tame. They lud alfo a 

c ( k) P\th.i,yr.n jddrcl- 
:its of Ah/gus, one of the 


if fap.tcr-i Thunderbolt, and iherc- 
i end by hi-. IVicJH.J In the morning 
:11V! foi th upon his idee by rhe Sea-1 
iffhc by a River, Crown d with a 
ale of the Wuoil of a black Lamb. 
jvpHVriiiiiifclfui the CretanKpimeni- 
ninent S mthfayer, as Apidcins tails 
lc went L(m) down ] with lum into 
ive, wrapt in black Wooll, and ftay- 
rccVmies nine days, according to the 
id to Jupiter, and law die Throne 
ide yeai ly dicie tor him, and writ an 
ion his Tomb, beginning dins : 

i, JcccjJid lyes, whom Jqvc they cull. 


quality, who lick neither applaufe nor gain, 
hut come to behold, and curioully obferve what 
is done, and how. So we coming out of ano¬ 
ther Life and Nature, into this Life, nsout ot 
Lome City into tiic full throng of a Publick 
Meeting, Ionic lerve Glory,others Riches : O il¬ 
ly Lome few there arc, who delpiling all things 
clfe, ltudiouily enquire into the Nature ot 
things. TJiefc he called Enquirers after Wif- 
dom, due is, Philofophers. 

Tims, whereas Learning before was called So- 
<hia , I Vifdoin y and the ProfelTors thereof, So- 
i hoi, WtJ'c-men, (.is Thules and the reft, of whom 
ve' treated in the tirft Book.) Pythagoras, by a 


and there- more modelt Apeilation, named it Philojophy, Ll , r; . 
iic morning Love ofWiJdom - and its ProfefTors, Philofophers ; Prorem. 
by the Sea- conceiving the Attribute of Wife not to belong 
n d with a to Men, but to God only y riyat which is proper- 
ick Lamb. Iy termed Wifdom, being ffir above human Ca- 
tnV.pimem■ parity, (f) ‘ For tho’ the frame of the whole 
udettis tails 1 Heaven, and the Stars which arc carricdabout 
ith him into ‘in it, if we'conlider their order, is fair; yet 
I and flay- ‘isitluch, but by Participation of the primary 
-’ling to the ‘ Intelligible, who is a Nature of Numbers and 
die Throne ‘ Proportions, diffuiing it felf through the Uni- 
ani’ writ an ‘ verlc, according to which, all tlicfe things are 
thus: ‘ ordered together, and adorn’d decently. Wif- 

‘ dom therefore is a true Knowledge, convcrfant 
re they call. ‘about tliofe fair things which arc fir ft, and 
‘ Divine, and Incommixt, and always the fame; 
all religious ‘ by Participation whereof, we may call other 
c things Fair. But Philofophy is an Imitation of 
‘that Science, which like wife is an excellent 

-- ‘ Knowledge, and did affift towards the llefor- 

‘ illation of Mankind. 


f a ) a Ftcr he had made encpiiry into the Laws 
' and Cufloms oi' Creel and Laceclcmon, 

he went down to the Olympicks Games y and ha¬ 
ving given a proof of his multiplicious Know¬ 
ledge', to the Admiration of all Greece, being de¬ 
manded what his Appellation was, lie anfwer d. 
That he was not SophosJV'tCc •, (for excellent men 
had already pollL-fs cl that Name) \mr,Philtfophos, 
A lover of-Wifdom. 

. But (h) Ionic relate this, as done at Sieyon, in 

Difeourfc with Leon, Tyrant ot that place ■ o- 
thers at Phi ins, dillant from Steyon a hundred 
... Furlongs. Of the latter are (e) llerachJes, in 
his Book of the hreathlels Woman y and (d) So, 
!r. fie rates in his Suecellions. The TeflimOny of 
‘Heredities is tlws delivered by (c) Cicero. lie 
vvenL (as is reported) to Ph/itts, and dilcourled 
upon lb me tilings learnedly and copionlly with 
. Leo Prince of the Phiifirms. Leo admiring lus 
WiL and Eloquence, demanded in what Art', he 
did mo'll anilide' 1 1 Icani'weml,That, lie knew 
>■ no An, but.was a Philolbpher. Leo wbndrmg 
- at the Novelty of line Name,Risked,. Who were 
i • IVilofophers,.and what dillerenco there is l>c- 
1 Mv.een iheiil and either-..? Pythagoras aiiEverc-d, 

' <• 1 hat human.fill: feem'd lofofemhle that: pub- 
" «- |ii L, (.;on\ ml ion, which is celebrated vyijli the 

, ■ Point' and Games of nil ( ireerr. , lor, ns f(ieiv 
• Ionic hy i.odjly Etui-tiles aim at the t'doiji aikl 
- ' NobiliLV CioiMi-, others are led awyiy, by 
'■ << i'l' lsii'.Mii'r.<J1 Selim" : But there is ut c'rc.nn 


(a )TT Aving been adiligent Auditor and UUa-' '' 

JLX pic of all thclc, lie returned home, and 
carncftly additlcd liimfclf to enquiry after fiich 
things as lie.had omitted y and fil'd:, [as fooii as 
lie returned to Ionia} (faith. Antiphon cited by 
(b) Porphyrins , icpcated and enlarged by Jam- (“J " 

blict/s) be built Cm his Country] within,the City, 
a School, which even y.ttis Affiled the Semicircle 
of Pythagoras, in which the Samians, when they 
would, confide about publick -Affairs, Allcmblc; 
elm ling to enquire after pilings lloncll, Jviflr, quel 
Advantageous in that place, which he, vdio-took 
care 64 ' them all, had erected.,, Wi thout the Ci- 
ty lie made a Cave proper foy hisStudy of Pliir 
lofophy, in ivjhich hc.livcij for the inoA part Day 
and Night, Hand difcoiu'fccV w ith liis Friends] 
and made., .enquiry into t:|ie moll, ufeiul part ot, 
Matheniaticks, taking the laiiie co.urfe Ar-Mims 
Son of Jupiter. And lq. far did lie '.furpafs all 
yvhoin he taught, that they for the llnalKIt-Theo¬ 
rems were reputed great I’erfoiis. d . 

Pythago/en liow perleifecl the Srieiltc , 6f the 
Celell ial Bodies, ;jud overrun it, with all lE- 
111011(1 rations AritliineriEil and Ceoiiiemdu. 

Nor this only hut he llEciime inucli hiprp' da-, 
mir’d l'hr i:(ie riiiiigs he pErtbiiued aluirWlirdsy 
for Pli'iloli'p'hy Jiail now t'SccI Veil agrcatidcrcalb, 
and ;i!JbeJJfiA"i0 he!time him y and. die 
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belt and- moft ftildiousPerfons, for hisdake, re- 
forted to Samus, defirihg to participate of his 
Iriftitutioris.’ 


|( f. T> U T Pythagoras being engaged by his Coun- 
fp _0 try-meri in all Embattles, and conflxained to 
a i be intcrelted irftheir publick "Negotiations, and 
perceiving that if he fhould comply with the 
Laws of his Country, and continue there, -it 
would be hard for him to ftudy Philofophy; for 
which Reafon, all former Philolbphers ; ended ! 
their Lives in foreign Countries. • Weighing all 
thelb conliderations, and to avoid cJvil Employ¬ 
ments y or'; ’■ as others fay, declining the negli¬ 
gence of i.earning, which at that time pof- 
fefs’d the Samians, departed into Italy, prefer¬ 
ring that place before his-Country, which Con¬ 
tained molt Perfons, fej-yently defirous.of Learn¬ 
ing. 

But before we fpeak -of his Affions in Italy, it 
will be requi(ite,as well to fettle the time of his 
coming, as the State of that Oountry, as it was 
at that time. It was a recei ved Opinion amongll 
the more Ancient, but.lefs Learned, Romans, 
That Pythagoras was Contemporary with King 
Numa. The occafion of that Tradition might 
perhaps arile from thofe Books, 1 "which were 
found in the Sepulchef- of Numa, 805 years 
after his Death, as Ant/us Valerius ,. cited by 
4. (a)Livy-, and CajjiusHemina, by (b) Pliny,. re¬ 
late ; and fuppofed to'contain Pythagorical Phi- 
3 ' lofophyt ButthatOpinionis long fince refuted, 
by this more -Learned Rohtans and Grecians, Ci¬ 
cero, Titus Livius, Dionyfius Halicarnajfieus, 
Plutarch, -and others. 

They who have looked more ItriQly into the 
time of Pythagoras, feem to follow two different 
Accounts. Jamblichus' faith. That he lived in 
Egypt iz years; That he was carried-from thence 
by Cambyfes, That he lived in' Babylon 12 years. 
That front thence he returned to Samus, being 
S'd years old That from Samus he went into 
Italy in the 62(1 Olympiad, Eryxidas, a Chalcide- 
an, being Victor at the Olympick Games: From 
whence it follows, that he went into Egypt about 
the third-year of the 53d Olympiad; and .that 
he was Borri the fecond year of the 48th olym¬ 
piad •, and that it was the 52d Olympiad, 
when he, in the 18th year of his Age, heard Tha- 
les, Pherecydes 'and Anaximander. This account; 
feems to be followed by Laertius, Porphyrins, 
Themljlius , ' Suidas , ( from Laertius ) •" ahd 
others, who affirm, he went from Samus into 
Italy, at what time Poly crates was Tyrant ofSa- 
mus, conceiving it unfit for a Philofopher ,to live 
t. under fucha Government: FOrby (c) Diodorus, 
.1. Pythagoras is acknowledged'in the 6lit Olym¬ 
piad, Thertcles being Archon ; by (d) Clemens 
Alexandranus, about the 6 2d Olympiad, under 
Polycrates-, and in the fecond year of the 64th 
Olympiad, Polycrates was betrayed and put to 
Death^by Oroetas. This- Account Antilochus al- 
*• & feems to follow, who reckons from the time 
ofPytbagoratto the Death of Epicurus 3X2years. 
Epicurus died in the fecond year of the r27th< 


Olympiad; the 312thyeafupwards,isthefirlt of 
the 49th' Olympiad. Neither is Livy much dif¬ 
ferent from this Computation, who makes him 
to come into Italy, SeraioTullio regnante, who 
died about a year or two before. And. this Ac¬ 
count might be the occafion Of making him live 
to 90 years, as Laertius faith many "do ; and 
to 104 years, as the namelefs Author of his Life 
in Photius , the year of his Death being accord¬ 
ing to Eufebius , the fourth of the 70th Olym¬ 
piad. 

But this Account may, with good Reafon, be 
queftion’d; for if it be granted, (as by Jatnbli- 
chus himfelj; and other good Authorities it is 
affirmed) that Pythagoras was in Egypt when 
Cambyfes fubdu’d it, and that he was carried a- 
way Captive by him into Babylon, the time of 
his going into Italy mult of rieceffity be much 
later; for Cambyfes invaded Egypt in the fifth ■ 
year of his Reign, which is the third year of the 
63d Olympiad, and the 223d year of Nobonaf- 
far, of which there is no queltion in Chronolo¬ 
gy. For that the feventh year of Cambyfes is 
known to be the 223th year of Nobonajfar ; be- 
caufe Ptolony in his (e) Almegifi relates an Aftro- C 0 Libi 5 - 
nomical. Oblervation, of a Lunar Eclipfc at Ba¬ 
bylon, on the 17th day of the Month Bharenoth, 
according to the Egyptians, which is With us the 
16th of July, one hour before Midnight. From 
whence now it follows, that if lie lived 22 years 
in Egypt, that then he went thither in the third 
year of the 58th Olympiad-, and that if he Itaid 
in Babylon twelve years, he went into Italy about 
the end of the < 5 < 5 th Olympiad; and that if he 
were then 5 6 years old, he was not Bom before 
the firlt year cf the 53d Olympiad. And ac¬ 
cording to this Account, they who make him 
to live but 70 or 80 years; do not much differ in 
the tinle of his Death from them, who, according 
to the other Account, make him live! fo much 
longer ; for they who ’give him molt years, ' 1 
do not make him to dye later, but to be Born 
fooner. ■ 

This Account they feem to follow, who affirm, 

Cf) he went .front Samus to Italy, for that he (/") Did ii 
could not brook Sylnfon the Brother of Poly- excerpt. Vale 
crates, on whom (being a private Pcrfon, alter ta& ' 2411 
his Brother’s Death) Darius Hyftafpis afterward 
bellow’d the Tyranny of Samus, in requital of 
a Garment which Sylofon had given him, before 
lie came to the Empire. And thus perhaps is 
(g) Strabo to be underltood, who faith, Pycha- Os) Litj H- 
goras, as they reported, in the time of Polycratcs, 
feeing the Tyranny begun, forfook the City, and 
went from thence to Egypt and Babylon, out of 
Love to Learning ; and returning home, andfee¬ 
ing that the Tyranny continucdJUIl , he went into 
Italy, where he ended his days. By this Conti¬ 
nuation of the Tyranny, feems to be meant the 
Reign of Sylofon, who Ruled fo Cruelly, that str - tic , ' w ‘i 
many Perlons tbrfook the City, infomuch that it 
became a Proverb, 

A Region vajl 

By Sylofon laid wafle.' 

With both thefe Accounts agree what (h) Ci- V 1 ) Tufc. q»4 
cero and (i) Agellius affirm, concerning his coin- . 
ing into Italy, that it was in the Reign of Tarqui- ™ 17 " 

nius Superbus but to neither can that of (A) Pliny pfj Lib. 3 
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Par *ix. 


{P)Sdin. : 


ftnj Eufeb. 
(nj Eufeb. 
f’O Slrab. 


(Pi Eufeb. 
fqj Strab. 


be accommodated, who Euth, That Pythagoras 
objerved the Nature of the Star Venus about the 
4 2d Olympiad', which wot,of the Cityof Ro.me the 
I4?d year. There mufttlicrcforc be either an 
Error in both the Numbers; or, whichT '.rather 
believe, in P/i//y himfelf, occafion’d, perhaps by 
miftaking Tarquinius Prifcus (under whom they 
both fall) for TarquiniusSuperbus, hndcr whom 
Pythagoras flourilhed. 

If therefore he came into Italy in the Reign of 
Tarquinius Superbus ,the opinion of Cicero is to 
be received,that he was there when Lucius Brutus 
freed his Country •, and upon the' expuliion of 
Tarquinius Superbus , he and Lucius Collatintts 
were made the firft Confuls, at which .time the 
Dominion of the Romans extended not any way 
above ilx JMiles from their City ; and the Sou¬ 
thern parts of Italy were chiefly inhabited by the 
Grecians , who at feveral times had there planted 
divers Colonies, wereof we fhall only mention 
thole- which were more particularly concerned 
in the Actions of Pythagoras. 

The molt Ancient of thefe is Metapontum, 
feated in the Bay of Tarentum, betwixt Heraclea 
and Tarentum, built by Neftor and the (l) Pyli¬ 
ons, a People of Peloponnefus. Long after were 
founded,-," 

Catena, a City on the Eaft-lide of Sicily, be¬ 
twixt Mejfena and Syracuftc, Built by a Colony 
of Chalet deans, in the (»;) nth Olympiad. 

Tarentum in Italy, in the (») i8th Olympiad, 
Built (o) by the Partheniarts , who were Children 
of the Lacedemonian Women, Born in the ab¬ 
sence of their Husbands, at the Mejfanian Wars •, 
and therefore called P arthenians in reproach; 
which not brooking, they confpired againft the 
Lacedemonian ‘People, but being betrayed and 
banilhed, came hither. 

Crotona , a City in the Bay of Tarentum , Built 
in’the (p) ijth Olympiad, (q) by a Colony of 
Achaans, under the Condudt of Mifcellus, by 
whom named Crotona , at the Command oi'Her¬ 
cules, in memory of Croto, his Hoft, whom ha¬ 
ving unwittingly Slain, he Buried there; This 
City, for being Built by the command of Hercu¬ 
les, engraved his Figure in their Goins. 



Sybaris, a City diftant from Crotona 200 Fur¬ 
longs, according to Strabo’s. Account ; but, as 
others conceive, more than twice fo much ; built 
at the fame time (r) by a Colony of Troezenians, r .,.,, 
under the Cbnduft of Ifelicetfs, betwixt the two J 
Rivers Crathis and Sybaris. 

0 ) Locri in Italy, built the 24th Olympiad, n> m 
by the Locrians, a People of Achfaia. 

(t) Agrigentum, an Ionian Colon'], built by the OJStni 
Geloans fit) ;to8 years after their own‘Founda-Mri^ 
tion.h' (x) Geld, yyas built in the 45th year after 
Syrdiufa-, (y ) Syracufa in the nth Olympiad 
Agrigentum therefore in the 49th. ' 

To thefe add, of lels certain-time, Khegium 
Calabria, built by the ChalcetJeans. Nimera 
and ,T aiitomeniitm in Sicily , Colonies of the Zan- 
cUans. Indeed fo generally was the, Pythagorical 
DoQrine received in thefe parts, that (z) Jambli- (t) Cap, 1,; 
cus affirms. All Italy wat filled with Pbilojophical 
Perfons -, and whereat before it wot obfetire, af¬ 
terwards by Reafon of Pythagoras, it wat named 
Meyd/ai ’E wdf, Magna Gratcia. 


CHAP. XI 

His Arrival at Crotona, and upon what Occafion 

he firft became Eminent there. '.. 

H E came at firft; to Crotona, the State of which 

City in particular was this-, (<a)atthe be-(<i) 7 «Jto 
ginning, the Crotonians joyning with the Syba¬ 
rites and the Metapontines, determined to expel 
the reft of.the Grecians out of Italy. They firft 
took the City Syris, and taking it ill that at their 
befieging Syris, the Locrians affifted the adverfe 
Party, raifed a War againft them, related thus 
by (a) Juftin : * The Locrians- being terrify’d,( 4 ) lib,j« 
4 recurr to the Spartans for Refuge,and beg their 
‘ aid. They oppreft with a long War, bad them 
4 feek help of Caftor and Pollux. Neither did the 
c Ambafladors flight the Advice of the Aflbciate 
‘.City, but going into the next Temple, they 
4 facrihe’d, and - implor’d the help of the Gods 
‘ having offered Victims, and obtained, as they 
4 thought, what they requefted, no lefs joyful, 
c than as if they were to carry the Gods them- 
c felves along with them, they made Couches 
c for them in the Ship, and by a Fortunate Voy¬ 
age, bring Comfort, inftead of Relief, to their 
‘Country-men. This known, the Crotonians 
‘ alio fend Ambafladors to the Oracle at Delphi, 

‘ praying for Victory, and a)happy Succefs of the 
‘War. Anfweris made, that Enemies muff be 
‘overcome in Vows firft, before in Arms. They 
‘ vow’d to Apollo the Tents of the Spoil. The 
‘ Locrians underftfnding the Vow of their Ene- 
‘ mies, and the Anfwer of the god. Vow’d the 
‘ Ninths, and kept it fecret, left they might be 
4 out-done in Vowing. Being drawn forth into 
‘the Field, the Crotonian Army confifting of 
‘ 12OOO0 Soldiers; the Locrians beholding how 
• fmall a Number they were, (for they had but 
‘ 15000) gave over all hope of Viftory , and 
‘ unanimoufly refolved to die ; and fo great 
‘ Courage did every Man take from Defparati- 
4 on, that they conceived they Ihould be Con- 
‘ querors, if they did not die unwillingly. But 
4 whilft they fought to die honourably, they 
4 ovefcame more fortunately; neither was there 
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< an y other, canfe of that Viftory, than that they 
‘ defpaired of it. Whilft they were m fight, an 

< Eagle never lefc the Locnan Army, ,but flew 
‘about it all the while, until they had, gaind 

" «the Victory. In the Wings of the Arnxyalfo, 

C two young men, armed after a fafhion different 
" ‘ from all the reft, of. extraordinary bighnefs, 
■ r ' ‘on white Horfes, in crimfon mantles,.were 
c feen .to fight; and., after the fight, were feen 
c no more. This wonder was .increafed. by. the 
' ‘ incredible fwlftnefs offamc; for. the veryfame 

‘day that this fight hapned in Italy,, the yfftory 
‘ W a S reported at Corinth, Athens, and Paceda- 
‘ man After this, the Crotonians ufed no mili- 
‘ tarv’exercife, not minded .Arms ; for they, ha ted 
‘what they had taken up unfuccefsfully, and 
‘ would have changed their life into luxury, had- 
‘ it not been for Pythagoras the Pliilofopher. . Hi- 

mh . Vic. the ‘A°s foOT as’he arriv’d in Italy, and came to 
Titbiz- pag- ‘ Crotona, Diaearchus faith. That upon the com- 
‘ ine of a, perfon, who was a great traveller, and 
‘excellent, and through a peculiar advantage of 
‘ nature, profperoufly guided by fortune, (for 
‘he was of a free prefence, ta , graceful in his 
‘Tpeech and gefture, and in all things elfe) the- 
‘Citizens of Crotona were fo taken with him, 
e that having won the affections of the old men 
‘who were the Magiftrates of the City,-and 
T ‘ ‘ made an excellent and large difcourfe to the 

‘ young men; he did thefecond time, by com- 
* mand from the Magiftrates, make anexhorta- 
c tion to the young men, and afterwards to the 
‘boys, who came ftbckiug out of the School to 
c hear him; and laftly, to the Women, affembled 
‘to that purpofe. The occalion and manner 
mentioned by Slut arch and * Porphyrins, re- 
* * Pag: luted thus by f Jambfabus. 

^ cap. a. . c At this time, walking from Sybarts to Croto- 
’■tta upon the Sea-fide, he lighted upon fomc 
‘ fi!her-men ; and whilft their Net was yet at the 
f. ‘ bottom loaden, he told them exaCtly the num- 

i ‘ bet of the fifhes that they ihould draw up. And , 

! ‘ the men undertaking to do whatfoever he 

! ‘ fhould.command them, if it fell out accordmg- 

> «i v . he required them to turn back again the 

‘fim.es alive, after they had exaftly numbred 
!•- ‘ them and which is more wonderful, not one 

■ ‘of all the number, at that time, of the Fifhes, 

‘ whilft they were out of the water, died; he 
‘ being prefent, and giving the Fiihermen the 
‘ price of the Fifh, he departed to Crotona. But 
: * they divulged what was done, and, learning his 

d '‘name of the Boys, declared it to every one ; 

? ‘ which they hearing, defined to fee the ftranger, 

f: ‘ which was opportune to him; for he was of 

V ‘ fuch an AfpeCt, that whofoever faw him could 

‘not but admjre him, and conceive him to be 
!' ‘ the perfon that he really was. 


p CHAP. XII. 

His Oration to the young Men. , 

Jamil. conci- OOme few days after, he went into the publick 
d 0 Scool, and. the young men flocking to him, 

it is raid, that he made difeourfes to them where- 
^ Oration fe in in tl he exhorted them to refpe&.their Elders, de- 
f itirtiiis aifo. daring, ‘ That in the World, and m Life, and 


in Cities, and in Nature, that which is precedent 
in time is more honourable than that which is 
fubfequent; as, the Eaft than the Weft, the 
Morning than the Evening, the Beginning than 
tfiboEnd, Generation than Corruption ; more- 
'oViqr,, Natives than Strangers. In like manner, 

■in, Colonies, the Leader and Planter of Cities, 
and generally the G.ods than Daimons, Damons 
than Semi-gods, Heroes than Men: And of thefe 
( men ) the caules of Generation, than the 
younger. This he faid by way of induction, 

; to make them have a greater efteem of their 
; Parents, to whom, he faid, they had as' much 
’ obligation, as a dead man might owe to him 
: thatftrouid raife him again to life. Moreover, 

: that it was juft to love above all, and never to 
‘afflieft the firft, and thofe who have done us 
‘ greateft benefits : But Parents only, by the be- 
1 nefit of Generation, are the firft, and Predc- 
‘ceflors are the caufes of all things that fucceed 
‘ rightly to their Succeflors ; fhewing, that they 
‘ are nothing lefs beneficial to us than the gods, 

‘againft whom it is not poflible to offend in fo 
‘ doing ; and the gods themfelves cannot but in 
juftice pardon thofe, who reverence their Pa- 
‘ rents equal to them ; for it is from them that 
we learn to worfhip the Deity; whence Homer 
‘ gives the King of the gods the fame ftile, cal- 
i ‘ inghim, Father of gods and mortals. And ma¬ 
ny other Fabulous Writers have delivered, that 
‘the chiefcft of the gods were ambitious to 
‘make up the divided love of children, by a 
: new Conjunction of Parents; and for this end, 

‘ making a new fuppofition of Father and Mother, 

1 Jupiter brought forth Minerva ; Juno, Vulcan , 

■ of a contrary fex to their own, that they plight 
‘ participate of that love which was more re- 
: m6te. : 

‘ Now all perfons grantiiig the judgment of 
‘the gods to be ftrongeft, lie demonftrated this 
particularly to the People of Croto, becaufetliat 
Hercules was of affinity with them, therefore 
‘they ought willingly to obey the injunctions of 
: their Parents, fince they underftood, that this 
‘ god, in Obedience to another elder than him- 
‘ felf, underwent his labours, and prefented to 
‘ his father, as theEpinicium of his A&ions, the 
‘ Olympick Games. 

‘ He declared likewife, that in their convcrfa- This aifo is 
‘cion to one another they Ihould fo behave them- Laertius. 

‘ felvcs, that theymight hereafter never bccornc 
‘enemies to their friends, but might foori be- 
‘ come friends to - tlieir-enemies ; as to their 
‘friends they Ihould'never become enemies, but 
‘to their enemies quickly become their friends. 

‘ And that .tfiey Ihoijld ftudy in their behaviour 
‘towards ‘their elders, their reverence towards 
‘ their parents, and in their love to one another, 

‘ their community towards their brethren. 

‘Furthermore lie difeourfed concerning Tem- 
« nerance, faying. That young nieri (liquid make 
‘ try al qf their nature at.that time, in which they 
‘ have their defires vigorous. Then he advifed 
‘them'That it was worth their ohfervation, that 
‘this only virtue was convenient both for Chil¬ 
dren and Maids, and Women, and old Men, 

‘ but efpeciafly- for young Men. . Further, this 
‘ Virtue ibiily declares,' that they underftand the 
‘ goods of the Body and the Soul, feeing it pre- 
‘ fcrves health, and a defire of the beft Studies. 

Zz 2 ‘This 
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‘This is'manifelb from' the contrary -, for- the . 

‘ Barbarians and the Grecians contending about . 

‘ Troy, both parties, for’the intemperance of one . 

‘Man fell into extraordinary ^Calamities ;.thofe c 

‘ in the War } thefc in - their Voyage home. c 
‘ And God appointed ten years, and a thousand £ 
‘ years, only tor the puniihmentof thislnjultice, £ 
‘ foretelling by Oracle the taking of Troy, and £ 
‘the fending of the ;Virgins by the Locnans, to £ 
‘ the Temple of Minerva the Ilian-, 

‘ He likewife exhorted the young Men to £ 
‘love learning, telling them, how abfurd it 
c were to judge Learning to be the molt advan- t 
c tageous of all things, and to wifh for it 
‘above all things, yet to bellow no time-or 
‘ pains in that Exercife : Efpecially, feeing the 
c care of our Bodies is like evil Friends, which 
6 loon forfake us •, but that of Inftitution, like 
‘the good, which flay with a Man till Death} 
‘procuring to fomc immortal Glory after 


‘ Death. . 

‘ He framed many other things, partly out 
‘ of Hiftory, partly out of Dottr'ines, fliew- 
‘ing, that Learning was a common Nobility 
‘ of thofe, who were firft in every kind, for 
c their Inventions were the Inftitutions of the 
reft. Thus is this naturally advantageous, 
that of other commendable things, fome 
is not pofftble to communicate to another 3 
as Strength, Beauty, Health, Courage-, fome, 
vvhofoever imparts them to another, cannot 
have them himfelf, as Riches, Government, 
and the like: But for this, you may receive 
it of another, and yet she giver have nothing 
the lefs of it. Moreover fome, a Man cannot 
gain if he would , he may receive Inftitution 
if he will: Then he may apply himfelf to .the 
Affairs of his Country, not upon Self-confi¬ 
dence, but Inftitution; for by Education, Men 
differ from Bcafts, Greeks from Barbarians, 
Freemen from Slaves,,Philofophers from the 
■ Vulgar. Who have in general this advantage, 

; that as of thofe who run fwifter than others, 
: there had been feven out of this their own City, 
‘at one Celebration of the Olympick Games} 
t but offuch as did excel in Wifdom, there had 
1 been found but feven in the whole World, and 
t i n the following times in which he lived, there 
c was but one who did excel all others in.Philo- 
c fophy : For he called himfelf by that Name, 
‘ (Pbilofopher) inftead of Sopbos , a wife Man. 


HU Oration to the Senators. 

T Hus he difcouifed to the young Men in the 
School} but they relating to their Fathers 
what he had faid, the Thoufand-men fum- 
moned Pythagoras to the Court, and commend¬ 
ing him for the advice he had given to their 
Sons, they commanded him, that if he had any 
thing which might benefit the People of Crotona , 
he fhould declare it to the Magiftrates of the 
Commonwealth. 

8 . The Crotonians ( faith Valerius Maximus) did 
" earneftly entreat him, that he would permit 
their Senate, which confifted of a thoufand Per- 
ions, to ufe his advice. 


‘ Hereupon -he firft adviled them to build a 
Temple to' the Mufes,; that they might pre- 
ferve-their pfefent Concord } for thefe God- 
dclfes * have .‘all the fame Appellation, || and * M8W. 
have a reciprocal communication and delight, *“°*u 
chiefly in honours common to them all -, and 
the Chorus, of the Mufes is always one and the 
; fame. Moreover, Concord, Harmony, Rythm, aaminmu, • 
■ all thole things which procure unanimity, i„. 

‘'Comprehended. 1 ■ , HUaC 

‘ He likewife (hewed them,' that their power fi cogoS 1 ' 
c did not only extend td the excellent, but to the qusdatn, fc 
‘ concord arid harmoriy of Beings. 

‘ Further, he faid, They’ ought to conceive, 

‘ they received their Countrey as a depojitum from 
‘ their People : Wherefore they ought fo to ma¬ 
nage, it, as being hereafter to, refign up their 
‘ trull with a pit account to their own Chil- 
‘ dren. That this, will certainly be, if they be 
‘equal to all the it Citizens, and excel other 
‘ men in nothing more than in Juftice} knowing, 

‘ that every place requireth Juftice. He fhow’d 
‘ it out of the Mythology, that T hemU hath the 
‘ fame place with Jupiter ,as D/ce with Pluto , and 
‘ Law among Cities } fo that he who did any 
‘thing unjuftly in things under his charge, feem- 
‘ ed to abufe the whole world, Fboth above , be- 
‘ low, and on Earth. 3 

‘ That it is convenient in Courts of Judicature, ¥ 

‘ that * none atteft the Gods by Oath, but life to 
‘fpeak Vuch things, as that he may be believed effc^UlW|: * , 

‘ without Oatli. 

‘ Moreover, That every one fhould fo govern 

* his Family, as that they fhoufd referr themfelves 
‘ to their own houfe,as to a Court of Judicature, 

‘ and that they fhould be naturally affectionate to j 

‘ fuch as are defeended of them, as having only 
‘ of all creatures received the fenfe of this affedli- 

* on } and that they fhould converfe with the Wo- 
‘ man that is partner of their life: For, as fome 
‘ Men making Contrafts with others, write them 
‘ in Tables and Pillars } thofe with Wives, are in 
‘ the Children. And that they fhould endeavour 
‘ to be belov’d of thofe which come .from them, 

‘ not by Nature, of which they are not the caufe, 

‘ but by Ele&ion} for thatkindnefs is voluntary. 

‘ That they fhould likewife take care, that they 
‘know no Women but their Wives, and that the 
‘Wives do not adulterate the Race, through the 
‘ carelefnefs and'wickednefs of their'Husbands. 

‘ Further, they mull confider, they take the 
‘Wife from the Altar with Libations, as a Vota- 
‘ refs, in the fight of the gods, and fo to go in 
6 unto her, and that fhe become, in order and 
‘ temperance, a pattern to thofe that live in the 
‘ houfe with her, and to the Women of the City. 

‘ And that they fhould fee carefully that none 
‘ tranfgrefs, left, not fearing the punilhments of 
‘ Law, fuch a3 do unjuftly lye hid } but having a 
‘ refpeQ to honefty in their carriage, they may be 
‘ incited to juftice. 

‘ Further, he commanded, That in all their afll- 
6 ons they fhould avoid Idlenefs } for there is no 
‘ other good,than the opportunity in every a&ion. 

‘ He aflertedjthat itis the greateft of Injuflices, 

‘ to feparate children and parents from each other. 

‘ That he is to be thought the greateft Perfon, 

‘ who can of himfelf forefee what is advanta- 
‘ geous: The next to whom is he, who by thofe 
‘ things which happen to other Men, obferves 
what 
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' what is good for himfelf. The worftis he, who 
c ftays to Learn what is belt, by the experience 
‘ of fuffering ill. 

‘He faid. That they who are defirous of Glo- 
‘ ry, fhall not do amifs, if they imitate thofe 
‘ who are crowned for Running ; for they do no 
‘harm to their'Adverfarics, but defire that they 
‘themfelves may obtain the Victory. ['And itbe- 
4 feemcch Magiftrates not to be rigid'to thofe 
‘ who contradict them, but to benefit thofe who 
.‘obey them. 

4 He likewife exhorted every one that aimed 

* at true Glory, to be indeed fuch, as he delired 

* to appear to others ; for it is not fo fecred a 

* thing to be advifed by another, as to be praifed 

* for what is done; for one is only requifite 

* to Men, the other much more ufed by the 
‘ Gods. 

‘ In Conclufion he faid , That their City 
4 chanced to be built by Hercules. * When he 
‘drove f Gerioti’s ] Oxen through Italy, being 
‘injured by Lacinius, Croto coming to help him; 

‘ not knowing him by reafon of the Night; and 
‘thinking him to be one of his Enemies, lie llew 
6 him ; and then promifing at his Grave, that he 

* would build a City which fiiould bear his Name, 

* if ever He came to be a God; in gratitude for 
‘ his kindnefs, he faid, it behoved them to go- 
f vern their Commonwealth juftly. 

‘They hearing this. Built a Temple to the 
‘ Mules, and put away the Concubines which 

* they ufed to keep; and entreated him to Dif- 1 

4 courfe feverally in the Temple of Pythian ApoU I 
‘ lo to the Boys, and in the Temple of * Juno to 
‘the Women. i 


CHAP. XIV. 

His Oration to the Boys. 

H E being perfwaded by them, difeourfed to 
the Boys in this manner •, ‘ That they 
‘ Ihould neither begin Contumelies, nor return 
‘ them to the Reproachei s. 

‘And concerning muJ'Aa, (Inftitution) which 
‘ is of the fame Name as the time of their Youth, 
‘ he .commanded them diligently to purfue it; ad- 
‘ding. That to a well difpofed Youth,' it is ealie 
‘ to preferve honefty throughout all his Life ; 
‘ but to him that is not well difpofed, it is 
‘hard at that time to continue it, but more 
* difficult from an ill beginning to run to the 
J end. 

* Moreover he declared. That they are molt 
‘ beloved of the Gods, and for that reafon in 
‘ times of Death, they are font forth to pray 
* to 'the Gods for Rain, as if the Deity would 
* foonelt hear them. And they only- being al- 
‘ ways fandtified, had leave to live in the Tem- 
■ Pie. 

* For the fame Reafon, the Gods that are molt 
* kind to Men, Apollo and Cupid , are by all Pain- 
‘ters reprefented, as having that Age (of Boys. Ji 
c It is likewife acknowledged, that the crowned 
‘ Games, were inltituted tor the fake of Boys ; 
‘ the Pythian , upon the Conqueft of Pytho by a 
‘ Boy; that in Nemea , for a Boy likewife; and 
* c hat in IJihmr/s, upon the Death of Arcbemorus 
t and Melicertus. 


Befides all this, at the building of the City 
Croto, Apollo told the Leader of the Colony, 
That he would give him a Progeny, if he con- 
dufted his Colony • to Italy ■■ whence they 
^ ought to refleH, that Apoild hath a particu¬ 
lar Providence for that Generation ; and over 
r outh, even all the Gods. Wherefore they 
c ought to ftudy to be worthy of their Love, 
and employ themfelves in hearing, that they 
may be able to Ipeak. Moreover, if they 
‘ would live to be old themfelves, they Ihould 
‘ obey their Elders, and not contradict them; 
‘for by that means they" will become efteemed 
worthy, not to be injured by thofe that are 
‘ younger than themfelves. 


CHAP. XV. 

His Oration to the Women. 

I T is faid. That he difeourfed to the Women Jkmi.cap.i i. 

concerning Sacrifices ; fir ft, that ‘As when 
‘another Man were to pray for them, they 
‘ would have him to be Hpneft and Good, be- 
‘caufe the Gods hearken to fuch Men; in like 
‘ manner ought they above all things fo to behave 
‘ themfelves, as that, they may indeed have the 
‘ Gods attentive (t> their Prayers. 

‘Next, That they muft prefent the Gods 
‘with fuch things, as they themfelves make 
i * with their own hands; and without the help 
‘ of Servants,- offer them at the Altar; as Cakes, 

‘ Wax and Incenfe: But that they prefent not 
‘ the Deity with Slaughter and Death ; nor that 
‘ they offer fo much atone time, as if they were 
‘ never to come thither again. 

‘As concerning their Converfation towards 
* their Husbands, he commanded them to con- 
‘ fider, that Fathers did yield to theit Daugh- 
‘ters, that their Husbands Ihould be move 
‘ beloved by them than their Parents. Where- 
‘ fore it is fit, that either they contradiQ their 
‘ Husbands in nothing, or then think they have' 

‘ the Viftory, when they are over-ruled by them. 

c Moreover he fpared that celebrious Apoph- * 

‘ thegm concerning Coition, That for her who 
‘ rifeth from her own Husband, it is lawful to go 
‘to the Temples the fame day; but for her who 
‘ rifeth from him that is not her Husband; never. 

* He exhorted them likewife, throughout their 
* whole life to Ipeak well of others, and to take 
‘ care that others fpeak well of them, and. that they 
‘dOftroy not that good report which is given; nor 
‘ confute thofe Mythographcrs, who (feeing the 
‘ Juftice of Women, in refpeQ: that they lend their 
‘Garments without witneis, when any hath need 
4 of them, and that they made no Bargains and En- 
‘ gagements) feigned three Women who made 
4 ufe of one Eye amongft them, becaufe of their 
‘readinefs to communicate. Which if ap- 
‘ ply’d to Men, as if when one had received any 
‘ thing, he Ihould reftore prcfently, or com- 
4 municate to his Neighbour, every one would 
‘fay, there is no fuch thing, it being contrary to 
‘ their Nature. 

‘ Further, he who is faid to be the wifeft of all 
‘ Perlbns, who difpofed the Language of Men, 

4 and invented all Names, whether he were a 
; ‘ God, oraDasmon, or feme divine Man, upon 
confi- 
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‘.confidanitioiv becaufo the female Sex is molt 
‘ addicted;to Piety) made;’every degree of Age 
e fynony.rilous with fome : God, and called, the 
c .unmarried ,Wo -'Corf ; her who is given-to 

.‘Man, *jjympba ;.. her who bath Children,..Alo- 
- 5 ther'. her who hath'Childrens Children, in the 
* ‘ Doriek- Eialett, Maja.-, to . which refpedt of 
e ‘ cheii* Devotion ) it agrees, that the Oracles at: 
t '-Dodona \-.and Delphi, are delivered by Wo- 

; .‘.Having;, thus. commended, their Devotion , 
’> ‘ he .converted, his; Difcourfe to fpeak of Decency 
■ c 'of Habit, that none lhould prefume to wear any 
e ‘iumptiiems.Gloaths, but offer them all at Juno s- 
c ‘ Temple (which amounted to) many millions of 
’ ‘ Garments. 

r ~ T H^is reported alfo' to h'ave' faid thus. That 
‘ throughout the Cormtry of the Crotoniates , the 
‘ Virtue of a Man towards his Wife was much 
‘celebrated.. Ulyffes'. ■,refilling Immortality at 
‘ Calypfo" s hands, rather than to forfake Penelope. 

: ‘ L.et iepo-the part ;of- th.e Wives to exprefs their 
‘virtupus-Loyaky towards their Husbands, that 
‘ this pyaife may .be Reciprocal. 


for it was -not fit that all Ihould partakei alike, 
being nod of a like Nature .; nor fit that fome 
fhould receive all the Learning, others none 
for that would have been contrary to his Com¬ 
munity of all, and to his Equality. He there¬ 
fore, of the Difcourfes which he. made, commu¬ 
nicated tOjfiyery one that part-Which was pre- 
per for hgn , v -and diftributed his .Learning fo 
as that it nyglit benefit every pne according” to 
his Capacity; and obferving the Rules of J n _ 
ftice , in giving to every one that lhare of the Dif¬ 
courfe which they deferved ; calling, upon this 
account, fome Pythagoreans (thofe of the. Syftem.) 
fome Pythagorites , (thofe of the Homacocezon'yas 
we call fome Atticks, fome Atticijls. Dividing 
them thus aptly into two Names, he appointed- 
one part to be ynurinf, Genuine , the other he 
ordered to be Imitators of them. As to the Py¬ 
thagoreans he decreed, that all their Eftates fhould 
be in common, and that they fhould lead thdir 
whole Lives together in Community; but the o- 
thers he ordered to keep their .Eftates to 1 thern- 
felves, yet to meet together. Thus was this Suc- 
ceflxon of both Parties conftituted by Pythagoras, 
The Difcipline which was obferved by the more 
Genuine, the Pythagoreans, wefhall remit,toge¬ 
ther with his Bo&rine, to the end of his Life. 


His Inftituticn ofaSettin Private and Publick. J 

1 *■ |)Y this’Difcouffe, Pythagoras gained no fmall 
1 ' JD Honour and Eftcem in ; Crotona , and by 
means of that City;.-throughout all Italy. 

6 At the firft Oration which he made in Crotona, 
he attraffed many (Followers, infomuch that it 
is faidy he gained fix hundred Perfons, who were 
by him not only vvon, to the Philofophy which 
he profeft, but following his Rules, became, as 
v. e call it, Ccenobii ; and thefe were they who 
ftudied. Philofophy. CThey did put their Eftates 
into - one common Stock, and kept Silence 
live year’s, only hearing his Difcourfes, but not 
feeing him, until they were fully proved, and 
then they became of jiis Family, and were ad¬ 
mitted to him.] There were the fame fix hun¬ 
dred Perfens, who, ’Laertius faith, cametohisno- 
Qurnal Acroafis, (perhaps meaning the Le£l:ures 
through, a Skreen during their Probation, for 
he adds) if any of them were thought worthy 
to fee him, they, wrote of it to their Friends, as 
having obtain’d a great matter. This Society 
Laertius calls, his- Syjlem, (which CaJJiodorus in¬ 
terprets, Colledgc) Agel/ius, his Family. 

Befides thefe, there were many Auditors, 

1 6 ’ called Acoujmaticks , whereof he gained fas (a) 
’’ Wicomachus relates] two thoufand by one Ora¬ 
tion, which he made at his firft coming into 
Italy, who [that they might not live from home] 
erected a large Homacoceion, CwInch Clemens Alex¬ 
andrians interprets to be the fame as Ecclefia, 
Church, with us] whereinto were admitted alfo 
Boys and Women; and built Cities, and inha¬ 
bited all that part of Italy which is called Magno 
Gracia , and received Laws and Statutes from, 
him as divine Precepts, without which they did. 
not any tiling; they lived together unanimouily, 
praifed by all, and applauded as happy by fuch 
as lived round about them. 

Thus Pythagoras diftinguifhed thofe whom he 
admitted , according to their feveral merits ; 


His Authority in Civil Affairs. 

W Hatfbever Cities in his Travels through ?”( f - 
Italy and Sicily, he found fubjefted to one a i“j 
another, (whereof fome had been io of a long 
time, others of late) he infufed into them a Re- 
fentmenc of Liberty by his Difciples, of whom he 
had fome out of every City, hereftored them to 
Liberty. Thus fie freed Crotona , Sybark,Cat ana, 
Rhegium, Himera , Agrigentum, Tauromenium, 
and fome others, to whom he fent Laws by Cha- 
rondas the Catanaan , and Zalettcus the Locrian, 
j by means whereof they lafted a long time well 
governed, and were defervedly envied by their 
Neighbours. He wholly took away Diffentian, 
not only from among his Difciples, and their Suc- 
cefiors for many Ages after, but alfo from all the 
Cities of Italy and Sicily, both inteftine and exter¬ 
nal Dilfention. For he did frequently pronounce to 
all manner of Perfons every where, whether ma¬ 
ny or few, an Apophthegm, with refembles a 
monitory Oracle of God,which was a kind of Epi¬ 
tome or Recapitulation of all that he taught. The 
Apophthegm was thus. That me ought to avoid 
with ourutmofi endeavour, and to amputate with 
Fire and Sword, and all other means from the. Bo¬ 
dy, Sicknejs ; from the Soul, Ignorance ; front 
the Belly, Luxury ; from a City , Sedition-,, from 
a Family, Difcord ; from all Things, Excejs: 

By which he did indulgently put every one in 
mind of his belt DoHrines. 

Yet is he reported to have been the occafion of 
the War between the Sybarites and the Crotoni- 
ans, which ended in the total Subverfion of the 
Sybarites ; the manner is thus related by Diodo¬ 
rus , Siculus and Jamblichus. 

* When the Grecians built Sybaris in Italy, it * ® 
foon came to pais, that through the goodnefs of 
the Soil, ftho f Athaneus deny it to be. Fertile] » 
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« S y?f K > (from winch it took its name) and the ‘determined to fight in their defence. The Sy- 
< SrhprM ***2°* 3 lar se Country they foon . barites came into the Field, with an Army of 

* rer great Riches- and admitting three hundred thoufand ; the Crotcnians had 
c TO® * tree of thelr Co ™«y,they arrived to but one hundred thoufand. They were led bv 

* fu ‘ h b ff bt ’ , th , a . t the V r ?. m ; d ex “l all the. c Mib theWrcftler,who at the firft onfet himfelf 
•P- l ' c[b , ob *’ c inhabitants of Italy. C * But fo luxun- ‘ put to flight that wing of the Army which was 

9 us that they become infamous even to a proverb; ‘oppofite to him ; for he was of invincible 
f" d "° lefs ad difted to all other vices mfomuch ftrength. ’This man having Courage anfwera- 
that they,out ofmfolence, put to death thirty Am- ‘ ble to his Strength, had been fix times Vidor at 
baffadois of the Crotcnians, and threw their bo- ‘ the Olympick Games, and when he began this 
fl °™ the walk t0 bc devoured by bealts.] Fight, was crowned with Olympick Wreaths, 
e The City was fopopuious, that it contained no ‘wearing, like Hercules , a Lions Skin and a 
3 °P°0O perfons. At that time Telys was ‘Club , and obtaining the Viftory fbrhisCoun- 
chief Magiftrate,who, accuhng thegreateit men, ‘try-men, was much admired by them, f The 
‘ procured of the Sybarites to bamlh 500 of the Crotonians likewife made ufc of a Stratagem 

* 1“ Citizens and to confifcate their goods, whereby they got the day : * The Sybarites were * „ , 
Thefe bamfhed men went to Crotona, and fo much addled to Luxury, that they taught nb ^‘ 

‘there (after the manner of Suppliants ) fled their Horfcs to dance at Feaftc This the Croto 
‘to the Altars eroded in the Forum. Here- mans knowing, (as Ariftotle relates) in the mid <F 
‘ upon Telys font Ambaffaddrs to the Crotonians, of the Fight , they commanded fome Pipers 
‘to declare, that they Ihould either deliver up whom, to that purpofe, they had brought alone 
the bamfhed men, or expect war. f Thefe with them, to play dancing Tunes. The Horfes 
Sybarat Ainbafladors had been inftrumental m as foon as they heard the Muilck, not only fell 
the murther of fome friends of Pythagoras, per- a dancing, but carried their Riders violently 
haps fome of the thirty Crotonians whom they over to their Enemies.] ‘ Thus the STWvVer be- 
[0 flew.] ‘Amongfl: them, one there was, who ‘ mg put to Flight, the Crotonians lbared none 
‘had killed fome of them .with his own hands; ‘that they took, but put all to the Sword 

* another was fon to one of the fame murtherers, ' whereby the greater part of the Army was Slain’ 

‘who .was dead. Moreover, he was ofthofe ‘and the City, altera dilhonourable furrendcr’ 

‘kinds of perfons, who, being oppreft with ‘laid wade. This, according to Diodorus han- 

* ‘ want, ftir up fedition, that they may take oc- pened 6 3 years before the fecond of the 83d O- 
‘cafion thereby to fall on the goods of others, lympiad,which Falls upon the firft year of the 68th 
‘ Thefe Sybarites came to Pytbagoras,md blamed Olympiad. 

‘him; and .one of them (which was he that had Agrigen turn was by his means freed from tiv- 

6 a band himfelf in the death of his friends) dc- Tyranny of Phalark, in this manner • 1 f Wlmu f c 
‘manding a reafon of his reproof, he faid, That ‘Pythagoras was detained by jP balark. a molt 
‘he did not give Laws Whereupon they ac- ‘cruel Tyrant, C *mth whom he jlayed fix * 

‘cufed him, as if he had made himfelf Apollo, Months ] and Aborts the Hyperborean, a wife //«</.’6. y. 
‘and efpecially for that before, upon aqueftion ‘Pcrfon, came toconverfe with him, and asked 
‘being asked. Why thefe things werefo,hcasked ‘ him Queftions, particularly concerning facred 
‘him that propounded the queftion, Whether, ‘ Rites, tmages,Di vine Worfhip,Providencc of the 
‘when Apollo delivered his Oracles, he would ‘Gods, as well ofthofe in Heaven as convei- 
‘ require him to render a reafon ? The other de- ‘ fant about the Earth, and fuch like demands • 

‘riding, as he thought, thofe difeourfes, in I ‘ Pythagoras, as being highly infpired, anfwercd 
‘which Pythagoras declared the return of the ‘him with much Truth and Perfwafion info- 


‘ Soul, and telling him. That when he went in- 
‘ to the other world, he would give him a Letter 


‘ much as he drew the Stander 
‘ on. Whereupon Phalaris 


by to his Opini- 
■eing the People 


‘to carry to his Father, and delired him to bring ‘taken with him, was angry with Abark for 
‘an Anfwer of it when he came back. I lhall ‘praifing Pythagoras. He grew fierce a^ainft 
‘not, replied Pythagoras, go to the place of the ‘ Pythagoras himfelf; and at la ft came to° that 
‘ wicked, where murtherers are punilhed. The ‘ Jieighth, as to fpcak all Blafphcmies againft the 
* Ambafladors having thus reviled him, and he ‘ Gods, as were poflible for fuch a kind of Pcr- 
‘ going to the Sea-fide, and walhing himfelf, ‘ fon. But Abark acknowledged himfelf thank- 
‘ many following him, one of thofe who advifed ‘ fill to Pythagoras for thefe things. He learned 
‘ the Crotonians , faid, When he had futficiently ‘ next of him, that all things depend upon 
‘ fpoken againft all the other things that they did, ‘Heaven, and are difpofed of from thence 
‘ at laft he. accufed them efpecially, for offering ‘ which he colleftcd, as from many other things’ 
‘ to oppofe andabufe Pythagoras, of whom when ‘fo efpecially from the efficacy of Sacrifices? 
‘heretofore, as fables report, beads could fpeak, ‘ Far therefore was he from thinking, that Py- 
; ‘ no one of them durft ever fpeak an ill word. ‘ thagoras, who taught him thefe things, was a 
‘ Diodorus faith, that a Councel being called, ‘deceiver, but he rather admir’d him, as a Per- 
! ‘ and it being put to the queftion. Whether they ‘ fon fupernaturally infpir’d. Phalark , in an- 
, ‘ Ihould deliver up the f Italiotes to the Sybarites, ‘ fwer hereunto, deny’d plainly and openly all 
. ‘ or undergo a War with an enemy more power- ‘ things that were done in facred Rites. Where- 
■‘ful than themfelves? The Senate and People ‘upon Abark transferred his Difcourfe from 
1 ‘ made fome doubt, and the People firft inclined ‘ thefe things, to fuch as appear manifeftly to all 
; c to the delivery of the Suppliants, rather than ‘ Men, and by the Divine Operations which arc 
‘eqdure the War. But afterwards, Pythagoras ‘ in all Extremities; as in extraordinary Wars, 


and in incurable Difeafes, Deft.ruftion of Fruit, 
Tranfmiffion. of Peftilence from Country to 
Country. By.thefc diiiiculcirremediable CaulesJ 
Tic endeavoured to prove, .that there is a Divine 

Providence, which over-ruleth all human Hope | 
and Power. But Phalaris impudently oppofedj 
it. Hereupon knowing that that 

Day would be tatal to P halaris, fpokc very 
freely ; and looking upon Maris, faid. That 
there is a paffage from Heaven to the Aerial 
and Terreftrial parts; and' did lik'ewife Difcourfe 
fcicntifically, concerning the dependance.of all 
things upon Heaven, and did irrefragably dej 
nionftrate the free Power of the Soul, and 
proceeded to. Ihcvv the pei fe& Operation of 
the Reafon, and of the Mind. Then he fpoke 
boldly concerning Tyranny, and all excels of 
Fortune, alj'-Injuftice, all Covctoufnefs, lliong- 
; ly maintaining that they are ull_ nothing worth. 

* After this, he made a Divine Exhortation con- 
‘ corning the belt Life, and made a refolute C>P: 

‘ pofitionaga'infl theworft, and did molt Mainly 
‘deliver the DcUrine, concerning the Power 
‘and Paffions of the Soul; and which was more 
‘ than all thefe, he demonftrated, that the Gods 
‘ are not the caufes of Ills ; and that Difeafes 
‘and Paffions are Seeds of the Intemperance of 
‘ the Body; and reprehended Mythographers and 
1 Poets for fuch things as they had falfly deliver- 
‘ed- and fharply reproved Phalaris, andthewed 
‘what the Power of Heaven is, and how great, 

‘ by its Operations. As concerning Infli&ion ot 
‘ Punifhment by Law, he gave many alliances 
‘ thereof; and clearly (hewed the difference be- 
‘ twixt Man, and other living Creatures. He 
‘ likewife fcientifically difeourfed concerning 
‘ intrinfical.and enunciative Reafon, and concern-! 

‘ ing the Mind, and the Knowledge proceeding 
‘from it, with many other moral Documents 
‘ dependent thereon. He treated of what things 
‘ are ufeful in Life, making an Exhortation to the 
‘ puvfnit of the ufeful, and de.horting from the 
‘ hurtful; and that which is molt of all, he made 
‘ a diftinaion between the things done according 
‘ to Fate, and according to the Mind, and of thole 
‘ which are done according to Neceflity, and 
‘ according to Decree. Moreover he difeourfed 
‘concerning Damons, and the Immortality of 
C the Soul, much and wifely ; whereof wc fhall 1 
c i laV e occafion to fpeak clfewhere, and fliew, 

< chat thefe things do conferr molt to fortitude, 

« feeing that he himfelf in the midft of allJDan- 


, ‘ went about to bring Pythagoras, and Albcu is into 
r danger .of :Death, he was himfelf Slain. The 
manner" tlius related by"*T. zetzes: It chanced * chi!. <5. 30j 
that a Hawk purfued a great flight of Pigeons ; 
which Ph alar is feeing, faid to tliofe that flood 
by him. Behold, Friends, how much an igno¬ 
ble Fear can do; for if but one of all thefe Pi¬ 
geons would turn again, it would prefently give 
: a flop to the Purfuer. This Speech an old Man 
: that was prelent no fconcr heard, when taking 
c up a Stone he threw it at Phalaris ; and the 
" reft following his Example, did the like. Some 
fay they Honed him to Death ; others, thatthey 
put him into Chains, and wrapt him in a Iheet 
of Lead, wherein he died miferably. 

To the Locrians, befides Char'ondas and Ze- 
leucus, already mentioned, he fent f Timarus f 
alfo, tqjnake-Laws for them: * 1S4. 

To the Rheginenjes he fent upon the fame Em¬ 
ployment * T heatetus, Helicaen, Ariftocrates * J m P-kj, 
and Phytius. 

Thus, as f Porphyrins faith, Pythagoras and + P. 
his Friends were a long time fo much admired in 
Italy , that many Cities committed themfelves, to 
be governed by them. 


CHAP. XVIII. 

Wonders 'related of Him. 


e may credit ( faith (a) Porphyries, and M *»& 'i- 
am him (b) Jamblichus) what is related of W ‘l 


him, by ancient and creditable Authors, his 
Commands had an Influence even upon irratio¬ 
nal Creatures , for he laid hold of the Daunian 
Bear, which did much hurt to the People there¬ 
about, and having flroaked her awhile, and given 
her Maza and Fruits, and Sworn her, that She 
never more touch any living Creature, he let 
her go. She ftraightway hid her felf in the 
Hills and Woods, and from thenceforward ne¬ 
ver aflaulted any living Creature. 

Seeing an Ox at Tarentum in a Paflure,where- Perfhjti ^ 
in grew' feveral things, cropping green Beans, jmb cap- 
he came to the Neat-herd, and counfelled him 
to fpeak to the Ox, that he fliould abflain from 
the Beans. But the Neat-herd mocking him, 
and faying. He could not fpeak the Language of 
Oxen ;_he himfelf went to him, and whifpering 


‘ eers & did with a conflant mind difcourfe Philo- thenceforward would never touch any, and li- 
‘fophy, and arm himfelf againflFortune; as aL | ved many years after about Juno's Temple at 


‘ fo for that he flighted aud contemned the Per- 
‘ fon that attempted to hurt him, and defpifed 
‘ the fear of Death, and all human Contingen- 
c cies nor was he at that inftant any thing con- 
5 cerned for them. Indeed (continues Jamblichus') 

‘ it is manifefl, that .he was nothing troubled 
‘ with the fear of Death, but had a far. more no- 
‘ ble defign, the freeing of Sicily from the Op- 
‘ predion of Tyranny. That it was he who did 
‘ it, is manifefl; from the Oracle of Apollo, which 
‘ declared , That Phalaris, when his Subjefts 
‘ grew better and more Unanimous, (hould lofe 
«• his Authority; which they did at the coming 
< oiPythagoras, through his Exliortations and In-! 
* flru£lions.. But a clearer Evidence hereof is 1 
‘ from the time ; For that very day that Phalarii 


Uxen ; lie iiiinicu weiiL lo iulii, aiM wuupexii 

in the Ear of the Ox, he not only refrained ii 
mediately from Beans at that time, but from 


Tarentum, till he was very old ; and was called 
the facred Ox, eating fuch Meats as every one 
gave him. 

' An Eagle flying over his head at the Olympick Ptrffy.fflti 
! Games, as he was by chance difeourfing to his 7 ' ,mf • a P• 
Friends concerning Auguries and Omens, and di¬ 
vine Signs, and that.there are fome meflages 
from the Gods to fuch Men as have true Piety 
towards them ; He is faid L(c)by certain Words to (c) riin.il M 
have Jiopt here, and 3 to have caufed her to come 
down; and after he had flroaked her awhile, he 
let her go again. This perhaps was that white 
Eagle, which Jamblichus reports he flroaked at 
Croto, and She endured it quietly. For the Cro- 
tonians inftituted jBames, which they called 
Olympick, in Emulation of the Grecians. 




PYTHAGORAS. 


A River (which \Porpbyrivsca\hCaucafus, A- behind him, holding the Letters towards the 
pollonius n!mttoy S apw Laertius and Jam- Moon whereby he who flood betwixt him and 

bliebus, Nejpes ; AM an, Cofa ; St. Cyril, Caufus) thc^loon, looking fleadfaftly upon her, read all 
as he paffed over it, with many ot his Friends, the Letters which were written in the Looking- 
fpoke to him, and laid with a plain clear voice, glafs in the Moon, as if they were written in 
x<5t't Hail Pythagoras. hen 

;8. In,one and the fame day, almolt all affirm. But thefe things, fomc, even of the Ancients, 

that he was prefent at Metapontum in Italy, and have imputed to Goctick Magick, as Timor, who 
at T auromenium in Sicily, with the Friends terms him, Tmfla, a Magician ; others, to impo- 
which he had in both places, and difeourfed to flurc, as appears by this Relation of Heraclidcs, 
them in a publick Convention, when as the pla- and the Scholia!!: of Apollo nuts: f When he came t Ahvrc 
cesare dillant many Stadia by Sea and Land, and into Italy , he made a Vault under ground, and 
many days journeys afundcr. Apollonius relates charged his Mother f * to give out that he was " ' 
this asdone at Croto and Mctapontiinr. dead, and] to Let down in a Table-book all things 

ia. At the publick Solemnity of the Olympick that hapned, expreffing the times pun&ually. 

Games, he flood up and flicwcd his golden thigh j Then he went down Hand fliut himfelf up in the 
f - as he-did in private to Aborts, to confirm him Vault], and Ills Mother did as he ordered her, 
in the opinion, that he was Hyperborean Apollo, until fuch time as he came up again. After a 
whole Prielt Mark was. while Pythagoras came up, lean and withered -, 

18. a Ship coming into the Harbour, and his and coming into the Congregation, declared. 
Friends wifhing they had the goods that were in That lie was returned from the Inferi, and re- 
it: Then (faith Pythagoras) you will have a dead lated to them what was done there] and told 
body: And when the Ship came at them, they them many prodigious Stories concerning the 
found in it the Body of a dead Man. rallngenejie, and thethings of the Inferi ; telling 

To one who much delired to hear him, he the living news of their dead friends, with whom, 
faid, That he would not difeourfe until fomc he faid, he met in the Inferi.^ f Hieronymus re- f Lacr 
fign appeared. ISIot long after, one coming to lates. That lie faw there the Soul of Heftod bound 
bring News of the Death of a white Bear in with Brals to a Pilar, (bricking -, and that of 
Caulonia, he prevented him, and related it Homer hung up on a Tree, cncompaflcd by 
h r fl. Serpents, for the Fables which he had raifed 

fita They affirm he foretold many things, and concerning the gods: Thofc likewife tormented 
that they came to pafs; infomuch that f Ariflip- who ufed not the company of rheir own Wives. 
pus the Cyren&an, in his Book of Phyliologick, For this he ;was much honoured by the Crotoni- 
Taith, He whs named Pythagoras, fromfpeaking ant. They being much moved at what he faid, 
things as true as Pythian Apollo. He foretold an wept and lamented, and hereupon conceived 
Earthquake by che Water which he tailed out of fuch an eflecm of Pythagoras, as being a Divine 
a .Well and foretold. That a Ship, which was Perfon, that they lent their Wives to him to be 
then under fail with a pleafant gale, lhould be Inftrufled in his Do&rine, which Women were 
call away. called Pythagoreans. Thus Hermippus. The 

At Sybaris he took in his hand a Serpent of Scholiaft adds, C Hereby he raifed an Opinion 
deadly biting, and let it go again. And at Tyr- concerning himfelf, That,before the Trojan War, 
rhenia he took a little Serpent, and biting it, he was JEthalides, the Son of Mercury, then 
kill’d it with his Teeth. Euphorbus, then Hermothnus, then f Pyrrhus, a t So i 

i* 9 " A thoufand other more wonderful and Divine laflly, Pythagoras.^ And, as Laertius 

things are related conllantly, and with full agree- faith, in his Writings he reported of himfelf, 
ment of him fo that, to fpeak freely, more That he had come from the Inferi to Men, 207 
was never attributed to any, nor was any more years lince. Of this more in his Doctrine, Part. 
eminent. For his Predictions of Earthquakes 2. Chap. 5. Sell. 10. 

molt certain are remembred, and his immediate _ ' _ 

chafing away of the Peftilence, and his fuppref- 

fionof violent Winds and Hail, and liis calming CHAP. XIX. 

of Storms, as well in Rivers as upon the Sea, for ‘ 

ihq.,eafe and. faffe paffage of liis Friends, from His Heath. 

jwhorn Empedocles^ and Epimenides, and Abaris 

learning it, often performed the like, which their 1 S 'HE time of Pythagoras his Death hath been 
SPoenis plainly attell. Befides, Empedocles was JL . formerly touched ; it was, according to 
firnamed Ale.xanemos,t\\<z chafer away of Winds ■, Eufebius , in the Fourth year of the 70th Olym- .l Lil . 
Epimenides, Cathartes, the Luflrator.; Abaris, piad after he had lived, as f JuJline faith, at 
JE'tbrobates, the Walker in the Air * for, riding Crotona 20 years. The occafion is differently 
upon an Arrow of Hyperborean Apollo^ which was related. Laertius thus. 

given him, he was carried in the Air over Rivers ’ Pythagoras died in this manner : As he fate in 
and .Seas, and inac'ceffible places, which fome counfel together with his Friends, in the Houfe 
believed to have been done by Pythagoras, when of Milo, it happened that the Houfe was fet on 
h'edifcourfed with his Friends at Metapontum and fire by one who did it out of Envy, becaufe 
Tatiromenium upon the fame Day. ’ he was not admitted. Some affirm, the Cro- 

. .To thefc add his trick with a Looking-glafs, as tonians did it out of fear of being reduced to a 
the Scholiaft of Ariflophanes calls it, who deferibes Tyranny. Pythagoras running away, was over- 
it thus,; The Moon being in the Fuli, he wrote taken; coming to a Place full of Beans, be 
whatfoever he pleafed in blood upon a Looking-' made-a flop, faying. It is better to be taken, 
glafs, and telling it firlt to the other party, flood-, than to tread-, and better to be killed, than to 
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fpcak. So the purfuers flew him.. In the fame 
manner died moft of his Difciples, about Forty 
in number; fome few only elcaped, of whom- 
were Arcbytas th cTarentine, and Lyjis, of whom 
we lpakc before. Dicdarcbus faith. That Pytha¬ 
goras fled to the Temple of theMufes at Meta- 
pontum, and died f for want of Food, having 
L. Sola “per- lived there forty days without eating. Heracli- 
tbmu,pig.39. des, in his Epitome of the Lives of Satyrus, re- 
o-xivuyZv lates. That having buried Pherecydes, hereturn- 
“'"J> ed to Italy, where finding the Faction of Cyclo 
amksrum im- (prevalent), he departed to Metapontum, and 
fi,i. there ftarved himfelf, not willing to live any 

longer. Hermippus faith. That the Agrigentines 
and Syracujians warring againft one another, 'Py¬ 
thagoras, with his Friends, went to the Agri¬ 
gentines, and was Head of them : But they be¬ 
ing vanquifhed, and he flyingto a field.of Beans, 
was there ilain; the reft (being thirty-five ) 
were burn’d at T 'arentum, for intermeddling 
with the Governors and Rule of the Common¬ 
wealth. 

Jamblicbus , from Arijloxenus , and others, 
gives a more particular account: There were 
(faith he) fome, who oppugned thefe Men, and 
rofc up againft them. That this Conlpiracy hap¬ 
pened in the abfencc of Pythagoras, is acknow¬ 
ledged by all; but they difagree concerning his 
Journey: Some fay, he was gone to Pherecydes, 
the Syrian •, others, to Metapontum. TheCau- 
fes of this Confpiracy are diverfly related alfo; 
one is faid to have proceeded from the Men, who 
were called Cylonians, thus: Cylo , a Crotonian, 
who, in Race, and Honour, and Wealth, ex¬ 
celled all the reft of the Citizens, but otherwife 
of a harfh, violent, turbulent, and tyrannical 
Humour, was exceedingly dclkous to participate 
of the Pythagorick Inllitution; and coming to Py¬ 
thagoras, who was now very old, he was repul- 
fed for the Reafons aforefaid. Hereupon there 
arofe a great Conteft, Cylo and his Friends op- 
pofing Pythagoras and his Friends: And fo eager 
and violent was the Malice of Cylo and his parcy, 
that it extended even to the lalt of the Pythagore¬ 
ans. Pythagoras therefore for this reafon depar¬ 
ted to Metapontum, where it is faid that he died. 
The Cylonians (fo called) continued to exercife 
their hatred and enmity towards the Pythagore¬ 
ans: Fora while, the integrity of thtPyihagorc 
ans, and thekindnefsoftheGities (which was fo 
great as to be governed by them) was prevalent; 
but at lalt they fo plotted againft the Men, as 
that furprifing them, aflembled in the Houfe of 
Milo, at Crotona, conlulting about Military Af¬ 
fairs, they burned them all, except two, Archip- 
pus and Lyjis, who being youthful and ftrong, ef- 
caped out of doors. This falling out, and the 
Cities not taking any notice of the misfortune, 
the Pythagoreans gave over their bufinefs. This 
happened from two Caufes, as well by reafon of 
the unconcernment of the Cities (for they had 
no regard of the ■Murther, ’ to punifli the Au¬ 
thors thereof) as by reafon of the Death of the 
moft excellent Perfons, two only of them were 
faved, both T arentines ; of whom,Archippus reti¬ 
red to T arentum ■, but Lyjis, out of hatred of the 
negleft they had received from the Cities, depar¬ 
ted into Grem:,and IbrzAatAcbaiamPeloponnefus: 
Thence, upon a particular deiign, he removed to 
'Thebes, where Epimanondas heard him, and cal-. 


led him Father : There he died. The reft of the 
Pythagoreans, all but Architas the Tarentincjax- 
fook Italy, and'affemblingat Rbegium, they lived 
there together. But in progrefs of time the ma¬ 
nagement of publick Affairs decayed. The moft 
eminent of thefe were Phanto, and Echecrates 
and Polymnajlus, and Diocles (both Pbliajians) 
and Xenophilus, a Chalcidean of Chalc is in Thrace • 
thefe preferved the Cuftoms and Doctrines from 
the beginning, but with the Se£t it felf at laft- 
they were wholly extinguifhed. This is related 
i by Arijloxenus. 

Nicomachus agreeth in all things with this Re¬ 
lation, except in that he faith. This Infurreftion 
jhappenedat what time Pythagoras' was gone to 
Delus, .to viilt Pherecydes, who was lick of a 
Phthiriajis y then were they ftoned and burned 
by the Itaiiotes, and call forth without burial. 
Hitherto Jamblicbus. 

With thefe alfo agreeth the Relation of Nean- 
thes , thus delivered by f Porphyrins. f Pag, 

Pythagoras and his Friends having been a long 
timefo much admired in Italy, that many Cities 
committed themfelves to them, at laft they be¬ 
came envied,and a Confpiracy was made againft 
them in this manner: Cylo, a Crotonian (who, in 
Extraff, Nobility, and Wealth, exceeded all the 
reft of the Citizens, but otherwife was of a vio¬ 
lent, rigid, and tyrannical Difpofition, and one 
that made ufeof the multitude of his Friends to 
compafs his unjuft ends) as he efteemed him¬ 
felf worthy of all excellent things, fo moft par¬ 
ticularly to partake of the Pythagorick Philofo- 
pliy-, he came to Pythagoras, and much extolled 
himfelf, and defired his Converfation. But Py. i 
thagoras prefently obferving the Nature and Man¬ 
ors of the Perfon, and perceiving by the.figns | 

iich he obferved in the bodies of fuch as cafne 
w him, what kind of difpofition he was of bad 
him depart, and go about liis. bufinefs. Hereat 
Cylo was not a little troubled, taking it for a 
1 great affront, being of himfelf a perfon of a 
rough violent Spirit. Therefore calling his 
Friends together, he began to accaPe Pythagoras, 
and to coii.fpire againft him and his Difciples. 
Whereup'on, as fome relate, the Friends of Py¬ 
thagoras being gathered together in the Houle 
of Milo the Wreftler, Pythagoras himfelf being 
abfent (for he was gone to Delus, to vifit Phere¬ 
cydes the Syrian, formerly his Mafter, who was 
defperately fallen fick of a Phthiriajis, and to 
attend on him), they fet the Houfe on fire, and 
.burned and ftoned them all, except two whb ef- 
| caped the fire, Archippus and Lyjis, asNeantbes 
relates, of whom, Lyjis went into Greece, to 
Epymanondas, whole Mafter he had formerly 
been. 


But Diccearchus, and other more accurate Fsijhh Pl'i 
Authors affirm y That Pythagoras himfelf was 
there prelent: when this Conlpiracy was perpe¬ 
trated, for Pherecydes died ' before he left Sa- 
mus. Of his Friends, Forty being gathered to¬ 
gether, were befet in a ! Hoiife', moft off hem 
going dilperfedly to the City, were Ilain. Py¬ 
thagoras, his Friends being taken, firlfe efcapef 
to the Caulonian Haven, thence wept to, the 
Locrians. The Loerians., fent fome old men to 
the borders of their Countrey, who gave him 
this anlwer ; We have heard, Pythagoras, that 
thou art a perfon wife,- and of great worth; 
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but we'have'nothing in oilrLsws.ithat-is i-cpre- his Nirr.ition alio concerning the Infurrefti- 
hcniible, and therefore we will endeavour to on againft the I Pythagoreans. He ( therefore) 
preferve them. Go to lorne other- ; place, ta- faith. That the Pythagoreans were envied from 
king of us whatfoeveti you have need of. Here- their very Childhood; for the People, as long 
upon leavingthe City of the Locrians, he failed as Pythagoras difeourfed with all that came to 
to Parent um , where receiving the fame enter- him, loved him exceedingly ; but when he at¬ 
tainment he hadac Cr/jjOj he went to Metapon- ply’dlumfelf only to his Difciples, they undci- 
tim, for great. Seditions were railed- againft valued him. That he lhould admit Stran- 
him-in every part, which are remembred by the gers, they-well enough fullered: But that the 
Inhabitants at this day,; who. recount the Sedi- Natives . of the Countrcy lhould attribute fo 
tions againft the Pythagoreans, as they call them; much to him, they took very 111 , and fufpe-' 
for all that Faction,which; lided with Pythagoras fled their meetings to be Contriycmcnts a- 
vvcrc called Pythagoreans. In the Metapomine ; gainft them. Bcfidcs, the Young Men being 
taction, Pythagoras is Laid to have died. Hying of the bell rank and eftate, it came to pals, 
to the . Temple of the Mufcs, and ftaying there that after a while, they were not. only the 
forty days, through-want of neccllhries. chief Pcrfons in their own Families, but gc- 

Others relate. That when the houfe wherein verned even the whole City,. they becoming 
his Friends ufed to meet, was fired, his Friends I many,’as to a Society, (for they were above 
threw thcmfelvcs into the fire, to make a way three hundred Perfons) but being a fmall part 
for their Maftcr, fpreading their-Bodies like a as to the City -, which was not ordered ac- 
bridge upon the firft--, and that Pythagoras, cf- cording to their Manners and Inftitutions. 
caping out of the burning, d.eftitute -of all liis Notvvithftanding, as long as they pr Helled the 
Friends, for grief ended his days... place they were in only, and Pythagoras IB 

With thefe Men, opprefled vvith this Calam.i- ved there, the City followed the Original Go- 
ty,. failed their Knowledge alio, which till then verment thereof, though much perplexed, arid 
tlrey had preferved fecrct and''concealed, except watching an opportunity for change. But nf- 
fomc things difficult to be underftood, which the ter they had reduced Sybaris , and that he de- 
Auditors that lived without (the Skreen), repeat- parted, and they diftributed the conquered 
cd-by heart. Ly/is and Arcbippt/s efcaping, and Countrey into Colonies; as they pleafed ; at 
as many as were at that‘time in other parts, pre- length, the concealed hatred broke forth, and 
lervcd lome little fparks of Philofopby, oblcure the multitude began to quarrel with them, 
and difficult to be found out; for being now left The Leaders of this diflention were thofe who 
alone, and much grieved at the perpetration of were ncareft ally’d to the Pythagoreans. M.i- 
fhat wickcdnefs, fearing left the Name of Phi- ny things that had pall, grieved them, according 
ldibphy lhould be quite extinguilh’d amongft : as they were particularly afftfted; but one of 
Men,, and that for this rcafon the gods would be the greateft was, that he only lhould be thought 
angry with them, they made fome “fummary capable of difrefpedt. lor thcPythagoreans ulcd 
Commentaries; and having reduc’d the Writings ‘never to name Pythagoras ; but whilft he lived, 
ofthe Ancients, and thofe which they rcmcin- they called him, 'Divine ; after Death, the Man: 
bred,;-into one Body, every one left them in i As Homer introduccth Eum.eus mentioning U- 
the place where they died, charging their Sons, lyjjes. 

Daughters, and Wives, that they lhould not 

commuiucatc them- to any out of their own 1 to pronounce his Name, though abfent ; 

Family. Thus privately continuing it fucccf- fear ; 

lively to their Succbifors, they oblervcd it a long So great is my refpett, and hefo dear 

time. - And for this reafon, faith Niconuichus , 

we conje£ture, that they did purpoicly avoid In like manner, not to rile out of bed, afeef 
friendfbip with Strangers ; and for many Ages the Sun’s up, nor to wear a Ring,- whereon the 
they preferved a faithful conftant friendfliip a- Image of God is engraved ; but to obferve the 
mongft themfclves. Sim, that they, may adore his riling ; and 

f Moieratus faith, That this (Pythagorick Phi- not to wear a Ring, left they might chance 
lofophy) came at laft to be extinguiihed, firft, to have it on at a Funeral, or carry it 
becaufe it was judgmatical; next, beeaufe their into'any unclean place. Likcwifc, not to do 
Writings were in the Dorick Dialefl, which is any thing without premeditation, nor any 
obfeure, by which means, the Doctrines deli- thing whereof they could not give a good 
veYcd in it were not underftood, being fpurious account; but that in the Morning they ihould 
and mjfapprchendcd, becaufe (moreover) they conlidcr what they were fo do, and at Night 
whopublifh’d them were not Pythagoreans. Be- they lhould make a rccolledtion thereof, as 
fides; Plato, Arijiotle , Speujippus , Arijloxenus , well to ponder the things thcmfelvcs, as to 
; and Xenocr'ates, as the Pythagoreans affirm, ven- cxercife the Memory. Likcwifc, if any one 
ted the bell of them, as their own, changing of that Community had appointed to meet 
only foihe few things in them ; but the more another in any place, lie Ihould ft ay there 
. vulgar and trivial, and whatfoever was after- Day. and Night until the other came. The 

wards invented by envious and calumnious per- Pythagoreans likcwifc accuftomcd thcmfelvcs 
fonsj-.to caft a contempt upon the Pythagorean to be mindful of what is faid,. and to fpeak 
School,they collected and delivered as proper to nothing raihly. But above all things, as an 
that Seft. inviolable Precept, to be kept even until 

Tw1J.ttp.3j, But fbrafmuch as Apollonius gives a different Death, he advifcd them not to reproach,- 
- S ' 2U * Account of thefe things, and adds many things but always to uft good Words, as at Sacri- 
which -have not yet been Ipokcn, let us give fices. Thefe things much difplcafcd all in 
, . A a a 2 general,- 
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general, as I raid, forafinuch as they admitted 
men to tyc educated in this Singularity amongft 
them. But, in that tiiey reached forth the 
hands to Pythagoreans only, and not to any 
of their own Family, except their Parents: 
Likewife, in that they had their Eftates in com- 
mon wholly alienated from their own Domc- 
ftick’s: Hereat their Allies were much difpleafed.j 
And they beginning the diilention, the reft rca- 
dily joyned themfclves, and engaged in it. And 
at the fame time, Hippafus , and Diodorus , an.d 
Theages faying. That in was fit every one fhonld 
partake of the publick Government and Con¬ 
vention s and that the Magiftratcs being chofen 
by lor, ought to give an Account. But on the | 
other lide, the Pythagoreans, AJcmachus, and 
Dimacbus, and Meto, and Democedes, oppofing 
it, and forbidding that the Government of the 
Countrey Ihoukl be abrogated-, thefe taking 
the part of the Commons, got the better. But 
afterwards, many of the common People on-' 
derftanding that there was a divifion in the 
publick Convention, Cylo and Nino, Orators, 
framed an Accufation againlt them ^ the firft 
was one of the beft quality -, the other of the 
vulgar fort. To this effeG, a long difeourfe 
being made by Cylo, .the other continued it, 
pretending that lie had found out the greats 
eft Secrecs of the Pythagoreans. But indeed 
having forged and writ Inch things, as there-, 
by he might chiefly traduce them ; and ha¬ 
ving delivered the Book to a Notary, bad him 
read it: The Title was. The Sacred Difeourfe : 
The Sum whereof this : That Friends ought 
to be reverenced ns the Gods thenfelves, but 
all other Men tyranniz’d over like Beafis. 
That the fame Sentence of Pythagoras bim- 
felf reduced toVesfe, was thus rehearfed by his 
D fciples: 

Friends equal with the gods he did refpeft, 

All others fas of no account) negleft. 


And 
fg-> 


that he chiefly praifed Homer, for fay¬ 
ing, lie ipti/aUae, the Shepherd of the People, 
for that he tacitely imply'd, that the reft of 
Mankind were but Beafis. That he affetted\ 
Oligarchy , and was an Enemy to unmarried\ 
Perfons , as thofe who had been Chief in Ele-\ 
Hi on of Magijlrates by lot. 'That be affctted\ 
Tyranny, in as much as he faith. It is better 
to be a Bull, though but one day, than an 
Ox all our life time. That he praifed the\ 
Taws and Cujioms of other People , and com-\ 
manded , That wbatfoever was decreed by them,\ 
Jhould be ufed. In fine, he declared, 
their Philofopby was a confptracy agai 
People, and advifed them , that they Jhould\ 
not hearken to the Voice of their confutations, 
but rather think of forbidding them to meet 
in counfel at all, if they alledged , That they 
had a felled AJfembly , confijling of a Tboufand 
Voices. Wherefore it was not fit that they 
Jhould, as far as in them lay , give ear to 
prohibited Perfons, and permit them to /peak-, 
but to ejieem their right hand which they- held 
from them hojiile , when they Jhould offer to] 
put in a flone for voting , conceiving it an' 
unworthy thing, that three hundred thoufand\ 
Alen , who all lived about the River Tetrais, 


\Jhould be opprejjed by Seditions , and over- 
' come by the thoujand part of them in that Ci¬ 
ty. -This calumny fo much exafperated the 
hearers, that foine few days after, as they 
were facrificing in theTemple 'of Pythian Apollo, 
they ran in tumultuoufly to do violence to 
them. ■ But the Pythagoreans being informed 
beforehand thereof, fled to the publick Hall. 
Democedes , with the Young Men, went to 
Platea ; but they diffolving the Laws, ufed 
Decrees, whereby accnfing Democedes of ftir- 
ring up the Young Men to Tyranny , they 
proclaimed , That whofever did kill him, 
Ihould have in recorapence Three Talents. 
And there being a Fight, wherein he, by the 
means of Theages, was overcome, they gave 
him Three Talents out of the publick Trea- 
fury. But there arillng many misfortunes in 
the City and Countrey, the banifhed Perfons 
being called to Judgment, and the Examina¬ 
tion thereof: being committed to Three Cities, 
Tarenturn,Met aponturn a nd Caulon ,they that were 
put in Commiliion, thought good (as appears 
by the Crotonian Records) to banilh them. So 
they banifhed the whole Generation, faying, ' 
That the Children ought not to be feparated 
from their Parents, and leiz’d their Eftates. But 
after many-years, Dimacbus and his Ft tends be¬ 
ing flain in another Fight, and Litago alfo, who 
was head of this Faftion, they took compaffion 
on them, and refolved to call home thofe who 
were left. Wherefore fending for their Ambaf- 
ifadors from Achaia, they made an agreement 
with tire banilhed Men by them, and hung up 
the Copies of their Oaths in the Temple of 
Delphi. The Pythagoreans who returned, were 
about Threefcore, belides thofe who were very 
aged, of whom fome addicted themfelves to 
Medicine, and cured the fick, and fo became 
Matters of that which is called Method. Thofe 
who werereftored, grew into great favour with 
the People, at that time in which it was prover¬ 
bially fiid, in oppofition to thofe who violate the 
Laws, Thefe are not under the Government cf 
Nino. 


CHAP. XX. 
His Perfon andVirtues. 


H IS Perfon (a ) Jamblichus deferihes to have (a) Cap. s.p 
been in his Youth extraordinary beautiful; 3 1 - 
called. The fair-hair’d Samian ■, (b) and at 
years of age, of a more comely and divine pre- 37 ' 
fence, (c) Laertius faith. He is reported to have (0 
been of a moji awful afpett, infomuch as his Dif- 
ciples thought him Hyperborean Apollo: Adding, 

That (d) Tirnon takes notice of the awfulnefs of (i) 
his prefence in his Silli, though he alledg’d it in 
dilparagement of him. 

Pythagoras skilld in the Goctick Laws, 

Who courts by grave difeourfe humane applaufe. 

So great an impreflion it made upon thofe 
with whom he converfed, that a Young Man 
being lharply reprehended by him, immedi¬ 
ately went and hanged himfelf. Whereupon 
Pythagoras 
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(i) Athen- 
Deipn- io 


Pythagoras ever after forbore to reprove any 
Perfon. • . 

(e) Lycon, in the Life of Pythagoras , faith, 
That he ufed a fpare Diet : (J) Athenaus, That 
he drunk very little, and lived fo moderately, 
that he was often content only with Honey. 
,,j pirphjn (g) By bis moderate Diet, he preferred his Body in 
the fame confant flare, notjometimes Jick,fome- 
times well, fometimes 'fat , fometimes lean. It 
appeared by bis Countenance, that the fame Con- 
fancy was in bis Soul alfo. He was not fubjeS to 
Joy (as Cicero likewiles oblerves) or Grief , no 
* uai. Man everfawbimrefoyce or mourn. * Neither 

did any ever fee him alvum exonerantem, coeun- 1 
tern, or drunk. He refrained wholly from de- 
rifion, and alfcntation, and feoffs, and detractive 
fpeeches. He never punilhed any in Anger, 
neither Servant nor free Perfon. 

.(b) Licit, fee (b) He wore a white and clean Stole, (or Gown ) 
alfo/ami.cap. ' an f ufed white woollen Blankets, for as yet linnenl 
fibfflwn.var. was not known in thofe parts, and (i) a gold I 
Hill. 12, 22. ’ Crown and Breeches. 

(k) ptrph. (k) Diogenes difeourfing of his Daily Conver- 
fation, faith. He had Morning Exercitations at 
his own Houle, compoling his own Soul to the 
Lyre, and finging fome old Paeans of T bales. 
He likewife fung fome Vcrfcs of Homer and 
Hejiod, whereby he rendred his Mind more 
fedate. Moreover, he ufed fome Dances, 
which he conceived to conduce to Agility and 
Bodily Health. His Walks he ufed not with 
ny, promifcuoully, but with Two or Three, i„ 
the Temples or Groves, making choice of fuch 
places as were molt pleafant, and remote from 
noife. 

(/) Jimb. cap. (1) Having puvehafed the Eftate of Alcaus, 

jo.pjg. 153. w ho, after his Embaffy to Lacedamon, died, he 
was no lefs admired for his Oeconomy than Phi- 
lofophy. 

Befides this Pythagoras the Philofopher, there 
were many others of the lame Name, the molt 
ancient a (in) Laconian, Contemporary with King 
Ntema. 

Laertius reckons Four,all about the fame time, 
or'at lealt not long diltant from one another-, 
foY, (befides the. Philolopher) there was one 
. a Crotonian, a tyrannical perfon-, another a- Phli- 
fnjlib. 23. qfian, orancurynrlif axacf/ ns, (Exercitator , as (») 
p ' 7 ' Pliny renders it) one that profefled to teach 
Corporeal Excrcifcs, and to diet and order the 
Body for them. This feems to be the fame Py- 
(») lmb. c.S.thagoras, (0) Son of Eratocles, who writ Aleip- 
psg.40. tickCommentaries, andadvifedtheWreftlers, in- 
ftead of Figs to eat Flelh; both which are aferi- 
bedbyfometo Pythagoras the Philofopher. The 
Third a Lacynthian, to whom are aferibed the 
Doftrincs of Philofophy, which it was lawful to 1 
divulge,andthe proverbial dvris ; both which 
were proper to Pythagoras the Philofopher. 
Some reckon another Pythagoras of Rhegium, a 
Statuary, who invented Rythm and Symmetry, 
and another of Sam us, a Statuary alfb, (perhaps 
8, l 'b. 34 -c. the fame whom (p) Pliny placeth in the 67th 
Olympiad) and another, an Orator, ofnoRepu r 
J Lib io - tation; another, a Fhyfician, who writ of axil km, 

' 9 ' ‘ 5 'the Sea-Onyon, (aferibed by * Pliny to the Philo¬ 
fopher) and concerning Homer 4 and another, the 
Hiltory of the Doreans, as Dionyfius relates. Hi- j 
fy) Su! j' therto Laertius. \ 

To thefeadd (q) Pythagoras the Ephejian, who 


lived before Cyrus 4 another of the fame Name, 

( r ) Piatfeft under Ptolemy-, a Third, a (s JO) rlm.37,2. 
Painter. , (s) rlm.3 4. 8. 


SB. 


CHAP. XXL 

His Wife, Children , Servants. 

H E took to Wife T beano. Some affirm, Ifie 

was a (a) Crotonian-, but (b) Porphyrins, a 00 Said, in 
Cretan, Daughter of Pythanax, or (c) Pythonax. Jheano. 
After the Death of Pythagoras, (he took upon her v < 
the Tuition of their Children, and the (d)Go- (Jj Tmldmt. 
vernment of the School, (e) marrying Arijheus deprincip.adv’. 
who fucceeded him^in that Dignity. Laertius Scrm. 2. 
laith. There were fome Writings extant under her £7 ca P- 

Name-, whereof Suidas inflanceth, Pbilofophical ■ r ’ 
Commentaries, Apophthegms, and a Poem in Hexa¬ 
meter Verfe. Of her Apophthegms are remembred 
thele : (f) Being demanded how loon , after (/) inert. 
Coition, a Woman is pure, (he anfwered, If with 
own Husband, at the fame infant 4 if with a 
/{range Perfon, never. She ad vifed every Woman, 
when fliegocth to bed to her Husband, to put off 
her Modefty with her Cloaths, and when Ihe ri- 
feth, to put it on again with them. Being asked 
(upon occalion perhaps of fome ambiguous word) 
or out. -, yjdiich of the two fhe meant? She anfwered. 

That for which I am called a Woman. To one, 
admiring her Beauty, and faying. How white an 
Arm ! She anfwered, But not common. Laertius, 
who affirms, fhe was Daughter to Brontinns, a 
Crotonian , adds, That, according to fome, Thc- 
ano was Wife to Brontinus , and Difciple to Pytha- 
Igores. And with this Second, it feems, the lor- 
1 ~er was frequently confounded, as particularly 
the firlt of the precedent Apophr.hegms,which 
Jamblichus affirms to have been Ipoken by Thea- 
no, the Wife of Brontinns, though attributed by 
fome (of whom is Laertius) to Thcano, the 
Wife of Pythagoras. 

(g) Of his Sons by Theano are remembred (e) suid. 
Telauges and Mnefarchits: Mnefarchus l'eems 
to be the fame whom (h) Plutarch calls Mamer - 0 >) In Numa. 
cus 4 for both thefc Names are given to the Fa¬ 
ther of Pythagoras, from whom that of his Son, 
doubtlefs, was derived. (/) By fome he feems 0 ) Su ‘ d - !n F >‘ 
to be called Danto, if there be no millake oc- th ‘ ,£ ‘ 
cafion’d by Pythagoras his Daughter, of the fame 
Name. Thefe Two, Telauges and Mnefarchus, 
were, upon their Father’s Death, bred up under 
their Mother Theano, and afterwards govern¬ 
ed the School, as Jamblichus attefts of Mne- 
Ifarcbus,'Laertius of Telauges, who adds, That, 
he taught Empedocles, as lbme conceive, and 
Hippobotus cites , out of Empedocles himfelf, 
this: • 

(k) Noble Telauges from Theano fprung, ((•) Perhaps 
And great Pythagoras- Tnnayytf, ’ 

But of Telauges there is no Writing extant. &r ' 

Thus Laertius, who yet elfewhere cites an lipi- 
Itlc of Telauges to Philolaus. A nd Jamblichus 
affirms. That fome afir.bed to him the Sacred 
Difcourfe, which went under the Name of Py¬ 
thagoras. 

To 
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To thelc'tVvo Sons, add, ( upon the authority 
cntf&piiV- (0 myif in his fccond Book of 

?5 '* • ‘•Hours) Arimncjhis , Walter to Democritus, who 
returning from banithment, fufpended a braz en 
Tablet in the Temple 6 F Juno, thcTDnmctef 
whereof was nigh two cubits,:bearing this In- 
feription. 

Me Avinmeftus, who much learning trac'd , 

Pythagoras beloveiSdn here plac'd. 

’’His--Daughters were Sara, Mitya, Arignota , 
: fwhofe „Pythagorical Writings Porphyrins mcn- 
Smd.J.ait. tioneth,as extant in his time) and (m) Damo : W ith 
her, Pythagoras left liis Writings at his death, 
‘ ) . : charging her not to communicate them to any that 

'. were,not vvithin'the •Family. Whereupon Ihc, 
though (he might have hhd much money For the 
hooks, would not accept it, preferring poverty, 
with obedience to her Father’s command, before 
4 riches.. One of his Daughters Pythagoras gave in 
Marriage to Me no of Crotona , whom he had edu¬ 
cated fp well, that when.a Virgin, Ihewentforc- 
moft in the company of the Virgins •, and when a 
Wifepf'oremoft among the married Women. The 
Crotonians made of her Houfc a Temple to Ceres: 
The ftfeet- they called Mufeum. 

Of his-Servants are particularly remembred 
h) Fcrp.p. 7 . twOjAflrMs and Zamolxis: Of the firlt,thus (n) 
Diogenes, in his Treatifc of incredible thingsbe- 
yondThule-, Mnefarchus being a Tyrrhenian, by 
extract of tliofc Tyrrhenians who inhabited Lem- 
nt/Sylmber and Scyrt/s, went from thence, and tra- 
velied-co many Countries and Cities, found an In¬ 
fant lying under a large tall Poplar, and coming 
to it,he perceiv’d that it lay with the face towards 
the sky, looking Itcadfaftly upon the Sun without 
winking. In its mouth was put a little ilender 
Reed like a Pipe. And feeing, to his great won¬ 
der, that the Child was nourifhed with the drops 
that diftill’d from the Tree, he took the Child a- 
way,believing it to be of a Divine race. This Child 
when he grew up, was entertain’d by Androcles, 
a native of that Country, who adopted him into 
his own Family, and committed the management 
of his affairs to his trull. Mnefarcbusatterwavds 
growing very rich, brought up the Child, naming 
him Afire us, together with his own three Sons, 
Eunoftus,Tyrrbenus,and.Pytbagoras: Which boy, 
as I laid, Androcles being yet very young, adop¬ 
ted his Son.- He put the Boy to a Lutenilfc, a 
Wreltlev, and a Painter; but as foon he was 
grown up, he fent him to Miletus to Anaximan¬ 
der fn learn Geometry and Aftronomy. Mnefar¬ 
chus gave AJlr&us to Pythagoras, who receiving 
him, and confidering his Phyfiognomy, and-cxa- 
mining the motions and reftings of his Body, In- 
ftruflcd him. For he firlt found out the way of 
difeerning the nature of every Man neither did 
he entertain any as his Friend or Dilciple, before 
he had examined by Phyfiognomy his Difpolition. 

He had likewife another Servant whom he en¬ 
tertained in T hr ace, named Zamolxis, for that as 
foon as he was born, they wrapped him in a 
Bear’s skin, which skin the Thracians call Zal¬ 
mas •, whom Pythagoras affefling, Inftrudtcd in 
fublimc Speculations, and concerning fiicrcd Rites, 
and the Worlhip of the Gods.' Some affirm, he 
was called Thales. The Barbarians vroi fhipped 
him inftead of Hercules. Dionyjiphanes faith, he 


was fervant-to Pythagoras,, and falling into the 
hands of Thieves, and being branded by them, 
when Pythagorases difturbed by feditioiis.facti- 
ons, and. banilhed, he bound his forehead about 
bccaufc of the fears. Some fay, that the name 
Zamolxis fignifies a ftrange Perfon. Hitherto 
Diogenes. aTo this Zamolxis (faith Laertius) 
the Gm-TSacrificc, as Herodotus relates, con¬ 
ceiving him-to be Saturn. But (0) Herodotus , ,. 
having delivered the Tradition of the Grecians, 1 J u " 
(that lie'fefved Pythagoras at Samus, bought out 
his Frecdonvat a great rate, and returning to his 
Country, reformed their mariners) concludes 
withhis own Opinion, that Zamolxis lived many 
years before Pythagoras. 


CHAPi XXII. 
His Writings. 


^tOme. there are who hold, that Pythagoras left 
J not any thing in Writing; of this Opinion 
re (a) Plutarch, (b) Jofephus, (c) Lucian, (a) Devirr. 
(d) Porphyrias, (e) Rufinas, and others : But 
(j) Laertius faith, that all fuch as affirm he wrote |yj c w* J“' 
nothing, do but jell; for Heraclitus the^Natu- (cj'fLr 
ral Philofopher faid exprelly of him, Pythagoras in Salut, 
Son of Mnefarchus was skilful in Hiftory above 
all Men; and felecting thofe Writings, made up 
his own wifdom, and variety of learningand art. fi 5 ." 

To which citation perhaps, (g) Clemens Alex an- if) Kaum. 
drinus referrs, who faith, Heraclitus being later jbiMmal 
than Pythagoras, mentioneth him in his Wri-j”^ ™;, 
tings. The-Books attributed to him are thefe. XWJ( * 0 “‘ 

time* takena ’ 

in a good fenle; Greg . adv. Jul. Orac. 3. arc/ $ «• 

yovrcu ttvSqemiveov nvd J'ztea.Gy.iL'mv Tvt KcULVTtXvw 

vuy tut w x) AhitKovrcu, the Text being fo to be - reftored. (g) Strom. 


(h) Three Treatifes, Padeutick , Politick, Phy- (h) lua 
J ick, to which Laertius referrs the forefaid Tefli- 
mony of Heraclitus, forafmuch as Pythagoras, in 
the beginning of his Phyfical Treadle,' faith. No, 
by the air which I breathe ; no, by the water which 
l drink, Ifhall not (i) bear the blame of this Dif- ^ Ttc 

cottrfe. prcccrsbciho 1 , 

(k) Six Treatifes, reckoned by Heraclides , Son there®, 
of Serapton. , in his Epitome of Solion , thus; One 00 
concerning the Univerfe in Verfe. The feebnd In¬ 
tituled, Thefacred Difcourfe; beginning thus .- 


T oung Men inftlence entertain all thefe. 


CTo the fame perhaps belongs this; 

Wretched,thrice wretched,Beans forbear to eat, 

Your Parents heads as well may be your meat. 

(1) And this cited by Eujlaehius-, (j) inlM-si 

Which way to Orcus fouls defeend -, which way 
Return, and the Sun’s chearful light furvey.] 

The third, of the Soul. The fourth, of Piety. 

The fifth, Helothales, Father of Epicharmus. The 
lixth, Crotona, and others. 

Two Treatifes, a Difcourfe concerning Na¬ 
ture, and another concerning the gods; (w) both 
which 
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which he in a fhort time taught Abaris the Hyper¬ 
borean. The firft may poffibly be the fame with 
the Fhyfical Treatife, mentioned by Laertius 
the other, as Jamblichns faith,is intituled alCojHm 
SacredD'tfcourfe , Cbutit is not the fame with that 
Sacred Difcourfe, which Heraclides aferibes to 
him ; for that was in Verfe, this inProfe] as-be¬ 
ing collected out of the molt myltical places of 
Orpheus, written either by Pythagoras, as molt 
holdor, asfome eminent and creditable perfons 
of that School afTei-t,by Telauges, out of the Com¬ 
mentaries left by Pythagoras with Damo his Daugh¬ 
ter, Sifter of T elauges, which after her death 
they report to have been given to Bitale ,Daughter 
of Damo, and to Telauges Son of Pythagoras, Huf- 
•band to Bitale. What Jamblichns cites out of 
this work, fee hereafter in the Doftrine of Py- 
h) to Aur. tbagoras ; it is cited alfo by (n) Hierodes, Sy 
'' riant/s, and others. 

An Oration to Abaris, mentioned .by Proclus 
Orpheus , a Poem, as Ion the Chian (in triagmis 
("affirms. Laert 
The Scopiais, beginning thus, MiVeeWn iMj'iv 
(Laert. 

Hymns,out of which Proclus brings thefeVerfes. 

- Sacred Number fprings 

From th' uncorrupted Monad, and proceeds 
To the Divine Tet rallies, Jhe who breeds 
All ; and ajfigns the proper bounds to all. 

Whom we the pure immortal Decad call. 

(o) DI Origin. Arithmetic k, mention’d by (o') Jftdore, who af¬ 

firms, He was the fir ft that writ upon this fubjeS 
among ft the Grecians, which was afterward more 
copiou/ly compofed by Nicomachus. 

(p) C«/. 1.5?. PrognofticAs, of which thus (p) Tsetses. 


1 _ Others, (as (s) Chryfippus) attribute them to (s)Agd. I-s.c;a; 
• his Difciples 5 fome particularly to Lyfis the Ta¬ 
re mine, fome to Philolaus. St. Hierom conceives 
that the Sentences and Doftrines were of Pytha¬ 
goras, but reduced to verfe fuccindtly by Archip- 
ptts and loafer his Dilciplcs,Whohad theirSchools 
in Greek, and at Thebes, and having the precepts 
of their Matter by heart, made ufe of their own 
ingenuity inftead of Bocks. Or they might, be 
compiled by Epicarmus , of whom Jamblichus 
faith, (t) coming to Syracufa in the reign of Hie- CO Ca P- °1& 
ro, he forbore to proiels Philofophy openly, but 
did reduce the opinions of the Pythagoreans into 
Verfe, thereby in lportivc manner venting the 
DoClrine of Pythagoras. 

Epiftles of which are extant two only, one 
to Anaximenes , the other to Hiero. 

Pjthagoras to Anaximenes. 

A ND thou , 0 beft of Men, ifthou didft not ex¬ 
cel Pythagoras in cxtraB and honour , 
wouldft have left Miletus; but now the honour of 
this Country detains thee, and would alfo detain 
me, were l like Anaximenes. But ifyouwhoare 
the tnoft confiderable Perfons fhouldfor fake the Ci¬ 
ties, iheifglory would be loft, and they become more 
inftjied by the Modes. Neither is it jit to be always 
bujted in Aftro/ogy, but better to take care of our 
Country. Even l myje/fbeftow not all my time in 
Study, but Jometimes in the Wars, wherein the 
Italians are engaged one againft another. 

This Epiftle looms to have been written in an- 
fwer to that of Anaximenes to Pythagoras, alrea¬ 
dy produc’d in the Life of Anaximenes. 

Pythagoras to Hiero. 


Pythagoras Samian, Mnefarchus Son, 

Not only knew what would by fate be done. 

But even for thofe who futures would perceive. 
He of Prognofticks feveral Books did leave. 

c. Of the Magical Virtues of Herbs, frequently 
cited by (q) Pliny , who faith. That though fome 
aferibe it po Cleemporusz. Phyfician ; yet pertina¬ 
cious fame and antiquity vindicate it to Pythago¬ 
ras ; and this very thing gives authority to the 
Volumes , that if any other thought his pains 
worthy the name of that Perfon, which that 
Cleemporus did, who can believe ? Seeing that he 
hath, put forth other things in his own name. To 
this work feems to belong that Volume, which 
Pythagoras wrote concerningthe Sea-Onion, 
ted alfo by ■ P//>y but by Laertius aferibed 
n another Pythagoras a Phyfician. ■ - 
!-• The GoldenWerfes of Pythagoras, or,- as others, 
- pf the Pythagoreans. But indeed their Author, as 
Suidas faith, is not certainly known, though fome 
u- aferibe them to.him. Of theleis (r) Proclus, who 
ffcyles him. Father of the GoldenVerfes. Even the 
Verfcs themfedves feermtoconfirm it therebcing 


"ft, /rT life isjfecure and quiet,butyours will no way 
JlVA fuit with me : A moderate and felf denying 
perfon, needs not a Sicilian Table. Pythagoras, 
wherejoever he comes, hath all things fufficicntfor 
the day 5 but toferve a Lord is. heavy and intolera¬ 
ble for one unaccuftoned to it. 'Aumenaa, felf Suf¬ 
ficiency, is agreat and fafe thing , for it hath none 
‘ that envies or confpires againft it ; whence that 
life feemeth to come nearejl God. A good habit is 
not acquired by venereal pleaf tires, nor high, feed¬ 
ing but by tndigence,which leadeth to Virtue ; Va¬ 
rious and intemperate pleafures enfiave the fouls 
of weak perfons, but efpetidily .thofe wbichyou en¬ 
joy, inafmuch asyou have given you?felf over to 
them \ for you are carried infufpemq, and cannot 
be fafe, becaufeyour reafon oppofeth not it felf to 
tbfe things which are pernicious. Therefore write 
not Pythagoras to live with you-, for Phyficians 
will notfallfick to bear their patients company. 

I Thefc are mentioned as the genuine Writings 
l of Pythagoras i others there 1 were accounted fpu- 


confirmit, there being Jrious, . , 
amonglt them fome, which Pythagoras is known l The MyftickDifcourfc, which (faitteT^y'w/.vi ) 
to h=™ wc.™!.. t... 'T'.n.: “they affirm to have been-written by Hipptifus, in 


to have repeated to his Difciplcs, by the Tefti- 
monies of Laertius, Porphyrus, and- others. 

Norfuffer-fleep at night’ toclofethy eyes, 

thrice thy alls that- day thou haft ore-run ;. 
' Hooofiipt? whatdeeds?wbatduty leftundone?\ 


detraction from Pytbagor. 

(u) Many Writings of Afto',- a'Crotoniah, ikrc^ Laert 
likewife aferibed to Pythagoras ; as were alfo, 

(x) Aliptick Commentaries, written indeed by (x)Jambl 
another ot that name. Son of Eratpcles. 

The 
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pies, W as the Dorick, which fome conceive cho- ted by the Doreans, together with the Hera- 
lcn by them as the molt excellent, as Met ratio- clid*. 

rtts, cited by (y) Jamblichits Epicbarmus (faith _._-_ 

iicj and before him Pythagoras, took the Dorick, 

the Left of' Diale&s, as it is alfo the heft muiical CHAP. XXIII. 

Harmony-, for th'c ionickand lEolick partake of 

the Chromatick, the Attick is much more parti- His Difciples. 

cipantof the Chromatick; but the Dorick Dia¬ 
led is Enarmonick, coniilting of full founding TV yr Any were the Perfons, who front feveral 
Letters. The Antiquity of the Dorick Dialed is I.VI: parts retorted to Pythagoras, to be his 
teftified by the FableFor Nercus married Doris, Difciples, and lived with him in that Condition. 
Daughter of the Ocean, whom they feign to Of thefe there were (as ( a) Arifloxenus relates) (“) Pep, 
have had Fifty ■, of whom, one was the Mother Letfcanians, Mcffapians, (or, as Laertius, Pete- 
of Achilles. Sonic (faith he) affirm. That Deu- cctians) and Romans. 

calion, Son of Prometheus, and of Pyrrha, Daugh- (b) Simichus, Tyrantof th eCentoropians, fa pty p b 
ter of Epimetheus, begot Dorns-, lie, Hellcn •, he. People of Sicily, the Town it felf being called n ' 
JEolus. But in the Babylonian Sacred Records, Centorpa 3 having heard him, laid down his 
Hellen is faid to be the Son of Jupiter, and that Command, and diftributed his Riches, part to 
Hel/en begot Dories, and Xanthus, and JEolus, by his Sifter, part to his Citizens. 

whofe direction he went to Rhodes. Now it is ( c) Aborts alfo of Scythia, a Hyperborean, came tip. 

not eafie to fpeakexafftly concerning the Ancients hither, who being unacquainted with the Greek 
to thofe of later times, yet is it acknowledged by Language, and not initiated, and withal advan- 
both thefe ftovies. That the Dorick is the moil an- ced into Years, Pythagoras would not. introduce 
dent of thefe Diaiedts. Next which the JEolick, him by various Theorems; but inftead of the ii- 
fo named from JEolus. The Third the Ionick, lence, and the long attention, and other trials, . 
derived from lo. Son oi' Xanthus. The Fourth he made him prefcntly fit to receive his Doflrines, 
the Attick, founded by Creufa, Daughter of and taught him in afhort.time to tmdefftand thofe 
Erechtheus, So named Three Ages after the reft, Two'Books concerning Nature, and concerning 
according to the Thracians, and the Rape of Ori- the Gods. For Abaris now in years,- tame from 
thuia, which many Hiftories declare. Orpheus the Hyperboreans, a Prieft of Apdllo'-thete, and 
alfo, the moft ancient of Poets, ufed the Dorick converting the wifeft things concerning-Religion, 

Dialed. from Greece to his own Countvey, that he might 

But perhaps the true Reafon is, becaufe it was lay up the colleded Gold to his God’s ufe, in his 
the Dialed of the Countrey. For the Pythagore- Temple among the Hyperboreans ■, but coming by 
cap. ans (z ) admonifhed all Perfons to ulc the Lan- the way into Wy, and feeing Pythagoras, and 
guage of their own Countrcy, what Grecians lb- likening him to the God vvliofe Prieft he -was, and 
ever came into their. Community ■, for to lpeak believing he was no other, not a man like him, but r 
a ftrange Language,-' they approved nor. The very Apollo himfclf, both by his Gravity, and by 
Dorick Dialect was common throughout Magna fome Marks and Tokens which.heknew, he gave 
Grecia. Croton a and Sybaris were Colonies of the Pythagoras An Arrow which he brought front the 
Achaans,Syracufe of-the Corinthians-, both which Temple, as neceflary for his Jourriey, .through 
were originally Dorick, as being oSPeloponnefus ■, fo manydiffereht Contingencies, andliicha long 
6 . (a) 'Thucidides zWeAgeth this as a Motive which Travel: For riding upon that, andfo palfing o- 
induced the Athenians to 'wav with the Sicilians, ver places ,that were otherwife impartible,- as Ri- . . , 
left being'Doreans, they Ihould at fonietime or vers. Lakes, Marfhes, Mountains,. aitd;the like, '' 

other alfift the Doreans, by reafon of their Af- and coming to any place,-.-.as they.fay; -he made 
finity •, and, being a Colony of the Peloponneftans, Purifications,.and expelled Peftilences and Storms 
Ihould joyn with xhzPeloponneJians. Hence, to- from thofe Cities-that defired his affiftance. We 
the Stranger, in Theocritus his Adoniazuza, re- are informed, that Lacedamon being purged by 
proving the Syracuftari XVomen thus, him,'never-hadthe Peftilence afterwards, where- 

• as it was formerly-.very- fub]e£t tofthat-ficknefs, 

her. " (b) Peace foolifl) babbling Women, leave your by reafon of want of free.paflagecofthe Air, (the 
- prate y Tdjgcraw Mountains, . amOngft which it; isvbuilt, 

Tour wide-moutlfd Dorick here:is out of penning it ups For thofe Hills lye above. 
date. : Gnbffm to G-cf/)and.otherfuch Signs qfithe pow- 

" • er of Maris are .reported! BvLt. JPythdgozas ac-.$ ct ^xn 

One of them anfwerS, cepting. the Arrow,- , apd.not. looking ftrarigely perhapsrotf 

- uppn it, or asking tfie caufe why he gave It him; iyjs- 
Gup , whence are yon ? what is our talk to but,; : as ifhe were.himfelf the true God, taking 
thee? afide;^he .ihovyed him his goldert .Thigh, 

CorreSyour Maids, notusofS\cx\\s. as;an-afruredniat,k A tli:at-he'was, no,t.miftaken, and 

I would you knew't, we are front Corinth then-reckoning- eyery particular of; alf thofe that 
. Sprung, were ip the Temple, that he did not guefs amifs, 

As was Bellerophon, our Mother-tongue and adding. That fie came for thebenefit-of men, 

Peloponnefian is, nor is itfcorn and for this reafon was' in-man’s'fhapo, -that they 

That they Jpeak Dorick who are Dorick- might not be aftonilhed at one fo far above them, 
born. . \ and fo fly his Doctrine.And he commanded him 

to ftay ,there, and k9. joy ri with him. in inftrufting ■ 

For (faith the Schoiiaft) the Syracujtans were them .who came to)him,:.-And as : for the Gpld 


the Stranger, in Theocritus his Adoniazuza, 
proving the Syracufiari Women thus. 


prate y 

Tour wide-moutVd Dorick here 
date. 


Correliyour Maids, not us of 
I would you knew't, we a, 
■ Sprung, 

As was Bellerophon, our Mot 
Peloponnefian is, nor is it fc> 
That they Jpeak Dorick : 
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which he had gathered for his God, lie comman¬ 
ded him to give it to thofe whom he had af- 
fembled; infomuch that he adtually confirmed 
the Sentence, All things ape common amongfi 
Friends. Abaris thus Haying with liim (as we 
laid), he gave him the Epitome of Phyfiology and 
Theology, and inftead of the Art of guefling by 
Sacrifices, he taught him that kind of Progno- 
llick which is by Numbers, as thinking that 
more Sacred and Divine, and more agreeable to 
the Celeftial Numbers of the'Gods. And other 
Do&rines he taught Abaris, fuch as were proper 
for him. 

(e) Milo of Crotona, the molt eminent Wreft- 
ler of thofe times, was Difciple to Pythagoras : 
He, when in theHall of the Colledge a Pillar be¬ 
gun to yeild, went under it, and by that means 
laved all the Scholars, and at laft got away 
himfelf; and it is probable that this confidence 
in his great ftrength was the occafion of his 
Death. For they report that as he was going 
through a thick Wood far from any way, find¬ 
ing a great Tree with Wedges in it, he fet his 
Hands and Feet to it, trying to reive it afun- 
der; whereupon the Wedges fell out, and; 
he being caught, became a Prey to the Wild} 
Bealls. In his Houfe it was, that the Pytha¬ 
goreans were furpfized and burned by the Cylo- 
nians. 

(/) Calllphon of Crotona , is mentioned by 
Hermippus , as an intimate Friend ol Pythagoras, 
who reported, when Calliphon was dead. That 
his Soul was continually pvefent with him, and 
that the Soul commanded him that he Ihould not 
pafsthe place where his Afs fell * and that he 
Ihould abllain from impure Water, and avoid 
ill-fpeaking- 

We only mention thefe here, as being' 
moll particularly interefted in the Relation of 
Pythagoras his Life : A more perfeft Account 
of the reft, receive in the following Cata¬ 
logue. 


CHAP. X XIV. 


Afterwards they took one of the Lucanians, 
laved by fomc Arrangers, to be Prefidcnt of the 
School, to whom came DIODORUS the Afpen- 
dian, who was taken by reafon of the fcarcity 
of Men in their Colledge. 

As Heraclea , CLINIAS and PHILO- 
LAUS. 

At Metapontum , THEORIDES and E 17- 
RTTUS. 

At Tarentum, A R CHTT A S. 

Of the External Acroaticks was Epicharmtts , 
but not of the Colledge. Coming to Syracufa, 
in the - time, of the Tyranny of liieron, he ior- 
bare publickly to profefs Philofophy; but he 
reduced the Opinions of thofc Men, (the Pytha¬ 
goreans) into Verfe, fportivcly divulging the 
abftrufe Do£tl ines of Pythagoras. 

Of the Pythagoreans it is likely that many 
were pbfeure; the Names of fuch as were emi¬ 
nent, are thefe ; 


Crotonians. 

.,-Rcfv — lfs i Dymas, JEgon, TEmon, Silt us, 
Cleojihenes, Agelas, Epifyhts, Phyciadas , Ecpha- 
mus, limans, Butbius , Erafus , Itanaus, Pho- 
dtppus, Bryas , Evander , Mil/ias, Antbnedon, 
JEgeas, Leophron, Agylas, Onatus , Uyppofthe- 
nes,Cleopbron,Alcma<m, Damocles, Milon, Met on. 


Metapontines. 

Brontinus , P arm]feus, Areftadas , Leo, Dafnar - 
monos, Mneas, Chilas , Melifias , Arijleas , La- 
phaon, Evander , Agefidiimus, Xenocides, Euri- 
pbemus , Ariftomenes, Agefarchus, Alcias, Xe- 
nophantes, Thrafcos, Atytus , Epiphron, Eirif- 
cus, Megijleas, Leocydes, Tbrafymides Eupbc- 
mus, Proclns , Antimedes, Lacritus , Damotages, 
Pyrrhon, Rhexibius, Alopecus, AJlylus, Dacy - 
dus, Aliochus, Lacratcs, Glucinus. 

Agrigentine. 

Empedocles. 


Velian. 

Pamenides. 


The SucceJJion of his School. 

imi.ctf.ult. / T'HE SnccelTor of Pythagoras is by all acknow- 
JL ledged to have been ARISTMUS, Son 
. of Damophon, .a Crotonian, who lived in the time 
of Pythagoras, Seven Generations above Plato : 
Neither did he fucceed in the School only, but 
in breeding the Children of Pythagoras ,and in the 
Marriage of Theano, for his eminent underftand- 
ing of his Opinions ; for he is faid to have 
taught the Doflrine of Pythagoras Forty Years 
together lacking one, living in all, near an Hun¬ 
dred; he etfigned the School to Art flans, as be¬ 
ing the oldeft. 

Next him, MNESARCHUS, Son of Py- 


He delivered it to BUL/LGORAS, 
whole time the City of Crotona was facked. , 

• Succeeded TIDAS , a Crotonian , return- 
F2S from-travel which he began before the 
War,, but he died with grief for the Calamity of 
insi Countrey ; whereas it was a common thing to 1 
others, when they were very old, tofreethem- 
ielves from the fetters of the Body. 


TarentineS; 

Philolaus, Arytus, Archytas, Theodoras, Arb 
Juppus , Jsycon, Efliaus, Polemarcbus, AJlcas, 
Camas, Cleon , Eurymedon, Arceas, C/inagoras 
Archippus Zopyr/ts, Euthynus , Dicaarchus, 
Philonides, Phronttdas, lyfts, Lyfibius, Dinocra¬ 
tes, Echecrates, Paction, Alcufiladas, Icctts, Pi- 
jicrates, Clearatus , Lconteus, Pbrinicbus , Si- 
micheas , Ariftocltdes, Clinias, Abroteles,Pifei- 
rydus. Brio*, Evander, Archcmachns, Mimno- 
machus, Achmomdas, Sicas', Caraphantidas. 

Sybarites. 

Melopus,Hippqfus , Proxenus, Evdnor, Dea- 
,..ax, Meneftius, Diocles, Empedus , Tima (ins 
\Polemaus, Evans, Tyrfenus. ’ 

JEtius, Phenecles, Dexitheus, Aleimachos, 
Dtnarchus, Melon, Tiniaus, Timejianax Am- 
carus, Eumaridias. 5 

Locrians. 

Gyptins, Xenon, Philodamus, Eitetes, Adieus 
B b b Sthsf. 
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Stbenonidas, Sojijlratus, Eutbynus , Zaleucm, 
Timares. 

Polidonians. 

Albania *, Simus, Proxenus, Cranius , Mayes, 
Batbylaus, Pbedo. 

Lucanians. 

Ocellus and Ocylut (Brethren), Orefander, Ce- 
rambus, Darianeus, Malias. 

JEgaeans. 

Hippomedon, Timofihenes, Euelthon , Thrafy- 
damus, Crito, PolyHor. 

Laconians. 

Antocharidcu , Cleanor, Eurycratus. 


Rhegians. 

Ariflides, Demofthenes, Ariflocrates, Phytius 
Helicaon, Mneftbulus, Hipparcbides, Athojion 
Eutbycles, Opfimus. 


Syracnfians. 

Leptines, Bbintias, Damon. 

Samians. 

MeliJJtes, Lacon, Archippr/s-, Glorippus , tie- 
loris, Ht'ppon. 

Caulonians. 

Callibrotus, Eicon, Najlas , Drymon, Xentat. 


Cyzicenes. 

Pythodor//s,HyppoJ}benes,Butherns } Xenophilus. 


Of Pontus. . 

Neocritus, Lyramnut. 

In all, 208. 

The Pythagorean Women eminent, are, 
Tymicba, Wife of Millius the Crotonian. 
Pbiltes, Daughter of Leopbron, a Crotonian, 
Sifter of Bindacus. 

Oecelo and Eccelo, of Luca. 

Chilonis, Daughter of Cbilo the Lacedemonian. 
Theano, Wife of Brontinus the Metapontine. 
Muya, Wife of Milo the Crotonian. 

Laflhenia of Arcadia , Daughter of Abroteles 
the 1 arentine. 

Ecbecrates, a Phliajian. 

Tyrfenes of Sybaris. 

Pyfirronde of Tarentum, Daughter of Nijiiadcs. 
Salacera. 

Bio of Argos. 

Babelyma of Argos. 

Cleacbma, Sifter of Antocbarides, a Lacede¬ 
monian. 

In all, 15. Thus Jamblicbus. 


Sicyonians. 

Ballades, Demon, Softratius, Sojlbet 


afians. _ Laertius faith, His Syftem ( or, as Caffiodorus, 

Polymnafhes , Phanton. Colledge ) continued for Nineteen Generations - 

for the laft of the Pythagoreans (whom Arijio- 
anians. xenus law) were Xenophilus the Chalcidean of 

1 ftratius, Softhenes. Thrace, and Phanton a Phliaftan, and Ecbecrates, 


Prcrus, Melanippus , Ariftangelus , Tbeodorus. I both of Tarentum. 


Thrace, and Phanton a Phliajian, and Ecbecrates, 
and Diocles , and Polymneftus, who alfo were 
Pbliajians. They heard Bbilolaus and Eurytus, 
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Difcipline and Doctrine 

O F 

PYTHAGORAS 


C H A P. I. 

The great Authority and EJieem of Pythagoras amongft his Difciples. 


P TTHAGORAS, to render his Dif- 
ciples capable of Philofephy, per- 
pat’d them by a Difcipline fo ftriff and 
fevere, as might feem incredible to 
have been undergone by free perfons, 
were it not founded upon the great 
Authority and Reputation which he had amongft 
them. 

(a) The Credit of their Opinions they concei¬ 
ved to be this, That he who firft communicated 
them was no ordinary Perfon, but a God; and 
one of thefe Acoufmata is. Who Pythagoras was: 
for they fay, He was Hyperborean Apollo. (/») In 
confirmation hereof, they inftance thofe Wonders 
related in his Life, and the like, which being 
acknowledged to be true, and it being impoffible 
they fhould all be performed by one Man. 
they conceive it manifeft, that thefe Rplath 
ons are to beafcribed, not to a Humane Per 
fon, but to fomething above Mankind. This 
they acknowledge ; for amongft them there 5c 0 
faying, That, 

(c) Tzvo-footei Man , and Bird 
Is, and anot her Third. 


by Which Third they meant Pythagoras. And 
(d) Arijiotle, in his Book of Py'thagorick Philofo- 
phy, relates, That fitch a Divifion as this was 
preferved by the Pythagoreans , amongft their 
ineffable Secrets. Of Rational Animals, one kind 
is God another, Man; a third between both thefe, 
Pythagoras. 

. (e) They efteemed Pythagoras in the next 

place to the Gods, as feme good Genius indul¬ 
gent to Mankind: feme affirming, that he was 
Pythian ; others. Hyperborean Apollo ; feme, one 
of thofe Genii which dwell in the Moon; others, 
one of the Celeftial Deities, appearing at that 
time in a humane (hape, for the benefit and dire¬ 
ction Of Mortal Life, that he might communi¬ 
cate the wholfome Illumination of Beatitudeand 
Philofephy to Mortal Nature-, than which, a 


greater good can never come, nor fliall ever come, 
which is given by the Gods through the means of 
this Pythagoras. Whence to thisday the Proverb 
of the Fair-hair’d Samian is ufedfora moil reve¬ 
rend" perfon. 

if) Porphyrins faith, They reckon’d him l8i 

mongft the Gods; and therefore whenfoever w 
they went to deliver to others any excellent 
thing, out of the Secrets of his Philofephy, 
whence many Phyfical Conclufions might be 
deduced, then they fwore by the Tctraflys, and 
calling Pythagoras , as feme God, to witneis, 
faid. 

Who the Tetraflys to our Souls exprejl ,. 

Eternal Nature's Fountain I atteft. 

(g) Which Oath they ufed, as forbearing,^) jamb.cipi 
through Reverence, to name him; for they pag. 138. 
were very fparing in ufing the Name of any 
God. 

So great indeed was the refpefl they bate 
him, That (h) it was not lawful for any (ti) AlUn. ; 
one to doubt of what he laid, nor to queftion him va " ” 
further concerning it; but they did acquiefee 
in all things that he deliver'd, as if they were 
Oracles. And when he went abroad to Cities, 
it was reported. He went not to teach, but to 


ir. hid. 4.27. 


Hence it came to pafs, That (i) when they af fi) cie, fiat, 
ferted any thing in difpute, if they werequefti- deor; lib. 1. 
oned why it was fo, they ufed to anlwer, Ipjc dix¬ 
it , He laid it, which He was Pythagoras. This 
(/e) Juris’&«. was amongft them the firft and (k)Gteg.Ksif 
greateft of DoQrines, his Judgment being a Rea-Owe. 3. 
ion free from, and above all Examination and 
Cenfere. 
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T he twoforts of Auditors: andfirft of the Exote- 
rick, bow he explored them. 

'"g-'HE Auditors of Pythagoras (fuchl mean as 
JL belonged to the family) were of two ibrts, 
Exoterick and Efoterick : the Exotericks were 
thole'who were under probation, which if they 
well performed, they were admitted to be Efo- 
tericks. For, of thole who came to Pythagoras, 
he admitted not every one, but only thole whom 
he liked : firlt, upon choice ; and next, by tryal. 
■'AJ.m'j.c. 54. ( a ) The Pythagoreans ore faid to have been 

averfe from thofe mho fell learning , and open their j 
fouls like the gates ofanInn,to every one that comes 
to them \ and ij they find not a vent orfale in this | 
manner, then they, run into Cities, and ranjack 
the Gymnafia, and cxalla rewardfrom difkonour- 
ab!eperfons: TVhcreus Pythagoras hidmuchofhis 
fpccches-fo as t bey who were purely initiated might 
plainly underftandthem. But the reft, as Homer 
faid of Tantalus, grieve,/ir thatbeingin themidft 
of learning, they cannot tafte of it. Moreover, 
they faid, That they who for hire teachfuch as come 
to them, are meaner than Statuaries and Chariot- 
Id) Ayul. in A- makers v for, a Statuary, when he (b) would 
p:ilog. hb. 1. rda j i€ a Mercury, fecks out fame piece of wood fit 
tence of S py'ih.t - t0 rece ive that form ■, but tbefe, of every difpofition 
£ ,r.„. endeavour to make that of Virtue, 

ft) J,tmb.c.\-j. ft) When (therefore) any friends came to him, 
and defined to learn of hint, he admitted them not, 
till he had made tryal and judgment of them. Firft , 

' he enquired how they did heretofore converfewitb 
their parents and friends-, next, he obferved their 
nnfeafonab/elaughters, and unneccjfary fi/enceor' 
dtfcoitrfe. Morcover,wbat their inclinations were, 
(d')J.anb.c.to. C (d) whether- pofieis’d with paffion and intem¬ 
perance, whether prone to anger or unchafte de¬ 
fires, or contentious, or ambitious, and how they 
behaved themlelves in contention and friendlhip.] 
fjmb. c. 17. tls like wife what friends thofe were, with whom 
they were intimate , and their converfation with 
them, and in' whofe Jbciety they fpent thegreateft 
part of the day -, likewife upon what occafions they 
joyed and grieved. ■ 

(f)J.imb.c.zc. (ft) Moreover heconfidered their prefence andj 
■ their gaite, and the whole motion of their-body:' 
and, phyjibgriomizing them by the fymptoms, he 

■ difcovered by-manijeft figns the occult djfpofitions 

(i) pag; of their fouls. For, (g)he firft ftudled that Science 

concerning.men, thereby -difcornering of what-dif¬ 
pofition every one was-, neither did he admit any in¬ 
to his fricndjbip and acquaintance,-before he had' 
pbyfipgnomizcd the man what he zoere. This word 
Llb,I,c - 4 > (lairh ft) 'AgeHins, upon the lame occafion) fig- 
nifieth ro make’enquiry into the manners oflome, 
by fome kind of conjefture of the vvit by the face 
and countenance, and by the air and habit of the 
whole body... ill 

(0 Jamb. c. jo, _. m -(f if upon exalt obfervationofall tbefe partiin. 

■ ■ lars , he found them tube of good difpofitions, then he 

examined 'whether they had good manners,and were 
docile-, firft, whether they could readily and ingeni- 
otifly follow that which he told them ; next, whether 
they had any love to thofe things which they heard. 
Ear. he confidered what, difpofition they were of as to 
being wade gentle, this he called y-a-mp-nriv ; for he 
accounted roughnefs an enemy to his way of teaching. 


becaufe it is attended by impatience, intemperancc , 
anger, obtufenefs,confufion, dt fhonour,and t he like ; 
but inildnefs cmd gentlencfs by their contraries. 

Likewile (k) in making the firft tryal of them, a 
confidered, whether they could sxypvfi - ,l ‘> ( f or 55."' 
that was the word be tifedf and examined, whether 
if they could learn that which they heard, they 
were able to be filent, and to keep it to them- 
\felves. 


CHAP. III. 

Purificative Inftitzitiod by fufferings. 

(a)f!ftHE chiefcftfcopcwbichPyt\agora.spropos'd(,) p.-.y 
JL was to deliver and free the mind from the 
ingagements and fettersjn which it is confin'dJrom 
her firft-infancy-, without which freedom, none can 
learn any thing found or true, nor can perceive by 
what that which is unfound in fcnfe operates. For, < 

1 the mind (according to him) feeth all, and beard h 
all, the reft are deaf and blind. • 

This he performed by many exerciles which 
he appointed for purification of the mind, and 
for the probation of fuch as came to him, 
which endured five years before they were ad¬ 
mitted. 

(b) If upon this examination (which we de-(i)7*\c.i;, 
dared (be judged any perfon capable, he then re- P J S' n- 
mitt ed him three years to be defpifed, making a trft 
ofbisconfiantyandtrue love to learning, and whe¬ 
ther he wereJiifficiently inftrutted as to defpifeglo¬ 
ry, to contemn honour, and the like.. 

(c) He conceived it in general requifite, that (‘) 7 - mi ‘ 
they Jhould take much labour and pains, for the 
acquifition of Arts and Sciences ; and to that end 

he appointed for themfome torments of cautcrifing 
and incifton to be performed by fire ana ft eel, which 
none that were of an ill inclination would undergo. ) 


CHAP. IV. 


(a)Tk fTOreovcr, beenjoyned thofe that came top) j M t. 

IV i- him Si fence for five years, making tryal 
howfirmly they would behave themfeives in the moft 
difficult of all continencics -, forfuch is the govern¬ 
ment of the tongue, as is mantfeft from thofe who 
have divulged myfleries. ' 

This ■ 7 n.wj.iTw cunrh, a quinquennial -filence, 
was called ft^ySU, ( arid fometimes, but left 
frequently ixtfiipsrim (b) W’ra W(/>) £;>*'• 

r t.byov, from keeping our lpeech within our 
felves. 

J The reafon of this filence 'was, (c) That the @ gut fc 
I foul might be converted into her felf from external lipid* 

I things , andfrom the irrational pajjiohs in her, and 
\from the body even tinto her own life, which is to 
1 live for ever. Or, as (d) Clemens Alexandrians ft) sim 
exprefieth it. That his difciplcs,' being diverted from 
I fenfible things, might feck God with a pure mind. 

I Hence ( e ) Lucian to the demand, how Pythagoras (0 InW " 
could reduce .men to the .remembrance of the 
things which .they had formerly known, ( for he 
held Science to be only Reminilcence) makes him 
anlwcr, Firft, by long quiet a/id filence, Jpeaking 
nothing for five whole years. 
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;/') Lib.i.c-4- Yet (f) Agellus affirms, That he appointed- 

not the, fame length offilence to all, but feveral 
to feveral peifons, according to their particular 
capacities. And Apuleius, That for the graver 
fort of perfons, this taciturnity was moderated 
by a fhorter fpace ; but the more talkative were 
punifhed,as it were,by.exile from fpeech five years. 

i,\Agcl. ibid. (g) He who kept filence, heard what was laid 

1 by others, but was not allowed either to queftion, 

if he underftood not, pr to write down what he 
heard. None kept filence lefs than two years. 
Agellius adds. That thefe within the time offilence 
and hearing, were called Acou/hci. But when they 
had learned thefe things the molt difficult of all, 
to hold their peace, and to hear, and were now 
grown learned in filence, which they called 
BUv, then they were allowed to fpeak, and to que¬ 
ftion, _ and to write what they heard, and what they 
conceived. At this time they were called Mat be- 
matici , from thole Arts which they then began to 
learn and to meditate. Thus Agellr/s, how rightly, 
I queftion for Mathemalici and Acoufmatici 
were diftinSHve appellations of the P ythagoreans 
not in probation, but after admiffion, as we fhall 
fee hereafter. 

fit limit. Thus, ( b) Apuleius faith. He taught nothing to 
his difciple before filence ; arid with him, the firlt 
meditation, for one that meant to be a wife man, 
was, wholly to reft rain the tongue of words, thole 
words which the Poets call Winged, to pluck off 
the fears, and to confine them within the walls of 
our teeth. This, I fay,was the firft rudiment of wifi 
dom, to learn to meditate, and to unlearn to talk. 


CHAP. V. 

Abfiincncc, Temperance, and. other ways of Purification. 

(. i)j.tmb.e.i 6 . (a)"ft ArOreover, he commanded them to abftain 
P-74. iVifrom all things that had life, and from 

certain other .meats alfb which obftruct the clear- 
ibid, nefs of thetmderftahding,(6) and for the lame end 
, (via. in .order to the inquifition and the apprehen- 
fion of the moft difficult Theorems) he likewife 
commanded them to abftain from wine, to .eat lit¬ 
tle, to fieep little; acarelefs contempt of honour, 
riches, and the like-, an unfeigned refpeft towards 
kindred, fincefe equality and kindnels towards 
fuch as were of the fame age, and a propenfity 
to further the younger without envy. 

(0 fimbMi. (c) In fine,he procured to his Dilciples a conver- 
fation with the gods by vifions and dreams; which 
never happen to a foul difturbed with anger or 
pleafure/of any other; unbefitting tranlportation, 
or with impurity and a rigid ignorahee ofallthefe. 
He clean fed, and purified the loul divinely-from 
all thefe^ and inkinffied the divine part in her, and 
preferved her, and directed in her that intfelleffual 
vl divine e y. e whichis better, (d) as PlatoMth) then 
tiv.-u JV S ^-Pbpbfand eyes of fieflr, for' by the 'help' of this 
iWreJ*. only, Truth is apprehended; after this mariner he 
procured purification of the' IntelleSI: And fuch 
was his form of Inftitution as to thole things: 
vm ^ xcerpt - (e) Diodorus faith, they had an exercife dftem- 

a e. p . - 43 . p eran 'ce after this manner - thefe being prepared 
and fet before them all forts of delicate-food, they; 
looked upon it a good- while, and after that their' 
, n appetites were fully provoked by the fight thereof, 

u; Jambt. they commanded it to be takenoftj C (f) and given, 


to the fervants] they themfelves going away 
without dining -, (this they did, faith Jamblichus) 
to punilh their appetite. 


CHAP. VI. 

Community ofEflates. 

1 In' this time,all that they had(that is their whole 

effate) was made common [_ (o' put together (•‘JJaint.c.i 7.1 
and made one.) They brought forth,faith (bjAgcl-^ LMIt ' 
Hits, whatfoever they had of ltock or money, and 
conllituted an infeparable Society, ns being that 
ancient way of aflbciation, which truly is termed 
K aropur ( c) This was given up to fuch of the d if- W Lr °'. 
ciples, as were appointed for that purpofe, and 
were called Poliricit S’ Qeconomici , as being perfons 
fit to govern a family, and to give Laws. 

This was conformable to the precepts of Py¬ 
thagoras (as (d) Timers affirms) firlt r.ctrd ra i-ii.avQO Jamb) 
Aval, All common amonglt friends ; and, inrUn 
ivoTiif,tficndlhip, equality; (r )and,efteem nothing(0 Lam ‘ 
your own. By this means (j) he exterminated all (/) Jamb. 
propriety, and increafed community even to their 
laft poffeffions, as being caufes of diffention and 
trouble; for all things were, common aihoriglt 
them, no man had a propriety to any thing. 

But what AgeUius terms an infeparable Society, 
is to be underftood only conditionally, provided 
that they mifliked not at any time this communi¬ 
ty : lor, vvhofoever did fb, (g) took again his 01 on (A Lacn\ 
efiatc, and more than that which be brought into 
the colnnutnity , and departed. 


CHAP. VII. 

Admiffion or Rejellioti. 

WnfHey who appeared worthy to' participate (fi) Jamb.z t i' 
of his do&rines, judging byfheir lives 
and moderation, after their five years filence, were 
made EJ'otericks, and were admitted to hear Py¬ 
thagoras within the Screen, and to fee hirii; but be¬ 
fore that time they heard him difeourfe, being on 
the outfideof'theScreen.and not feeing him,giving 
a long time experiment of their proper manners 
by Hearing only. But if they were rejected, they 
received their efface double, and a tomb was made 
by theDifctples, as if they had been dead; for lb 
all that were about Pythagoras fpoke of them, and 
when they met them,behaved themfelves towards 
them, as if they had been fome other perfons, but 
the men themfelves they faid were dead. 


CHAP. VIII. 

DiJhnSion. 

(a )T T7Hatfoever he difeourfed td/thofe that (-,<)rve/j. pa 
- VV came to-him, he declared'either plain- =4- 
ly or fymbolically - (for he had a twofold form of 
teaching:) and ofthofe who came to him, feme 
were called Matheiuatui, others Acoufmatici. The 
Mathemalici were tliofe who learnt the fuller and 
more exafctlyelaborate fealon of Science. The 
Acoufmatici they, who heard only the chiefheads 
! of learning, withcut.thore exacs explication. 
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• J) J.tmb. C. Thus (jb) as there were two kinds of Philo- a barbarous manner to meet at one Loaf; others, 

P' 54 ' fophy,fo were there two forts of thofe who ftudied That you muft not give lb bad an omen, aswhen' 

Philofophy. The Acoufmatici did confefs that the you are going about any thing, to break 
Mathematici were Pythagoreans ; but the Mathe- it off 

matici did not acknowledge that the Acoufmatici But there was one Hippomcion, an (c) Agri- CO For 
were Pythagoreans ; for they had their learning, nean, a Pythagorean of the Acoufmatick rank,who ©-ami!!, 
not from Pythagoras, but from Hippafus who, laid. That Pythagoras gave reafons and demon- 
fomefay, was of Crotona, others of Metapontium. ftrations of all thefe things-, but becaufe they w ' ara '‘' 
The Philofophy of the Acoufmatici coniifts of were delivered by Tradition through many, and 
DoQrines without demonftrations and reafons, thofe ftill growing more idle, that the Reafons 
but that, So it muft be done, and the like, which were taken away, and the Problems only left, 
they were to obferve as fo manyDivine DoCtrines, Now the Mathematical Pythagoreans grant all 
and they did efteem thofe amongft them the this to be true, but the occafion of the difference 
wifeft, who had moft of thefe AcouJ'mata. Now they fay was this : Pythagoras went from Ionia , 
all thefe Aconfmata were divided into three and Santus, in the time of Policrates' s reign, to 
kinds; fome tell, what fcmething is, others tell, Italy, which was then in a flourifhing condition, 
what is moftfucb a thing ; the third fort tell, what where the chiefeft perfons of the Cities became 
is to be done, and what not. Thofe that tell what converlant with him. To the moft ancient of 
a thing is, are of this kind, as What is the Illand thefe, and fitch as had leaft leafure, (becaufe 
of the Blelfed ? The Sun? the Moon? What is they were taken up with publick employments, 
the Oracle at Delphi ? the Tetrattys? What is fo that it would be very hard for them to learn 
the Mufick of the Syrens? Mathematicks and Demonftrations) he difeour- 

Thofe which tell what is moft, as. What 'is moft fed barely, conceiving it did nothing lefs advan- 
jtijl? To Sacrifice. What is the wifeft ? Number-, tage them; even without the caufes, to know 
and in the next place that which gave names to what they had to do: as Patients, not enquiring 
things. What is the wifeft amongft its ? Medicine, why fuch things are prelcribed them, neverthe- 
What the moft beautiful ? Harmony. What the mofl leis obtain health. But to the younger, who 
powerful? Reafon. What the beji? Beatitude. What were able to a£l and learn, he imparted by De- 
the trucft ? That men are wicked !, For which monftrationS and Mathematicks. The Mathe- 
(they fay) he commended Uippodamas, a Poet of matici profefled that they cam'e from thefe; 

Salamis , who faid, the Acoufmatici , from the others, chiefly from 

Uippafus, who was one of the Pythagoreans. 

0 Gods! whence are you? How fo good?fobleft? Rut becaufe he published C their doctrine ] 

0 Men! whence areyou ? How with ill pcfeft? and firft wrote of the Sphear of twelve Pen- 
tagones, he died in the Sea as an impious 
Thefe and fuch like are the Acotifmata of this perfbn, not obtaining the lame at which he 
kind; for every one of thefe telleth, What ismoft. aimed. 

The fame it is with that which is called the wif ___._ 

dom of the Seven Sages, for they enquired not 

what is good, but what is moft good; not what is CHAP. IX. 

difficult, but what is moft difficult, which is to _ 

know our felves not what is facile, but what is How they difpofed the Day. 

moft facile, which is the cuftom of Nations. 

Thofe Acotifmata feem to follow this kind of wif- (ajTXrE fhall next fpeak concerning thofe 0)/<«».». ap, 
dom, for thofe Sages were before Pythagoras. The VV things which he taught them in the 20.pag.pjl 
Acoufnata which tell what is to be done, or what is day; for, according to his directions, thus did 
not to be done , are thus, As that we ought to beget ' they who were taught by him.. Thefe men per- hcr £ a |f 0 c! - 
children, for we niujl leave behind us jitch as may formed their morning walks by theffifelves, and founded. 
ferve the Gods in our room ; dr, that we ought to put in fuch places where they might be exceeding 
off the right Jhooe firft-, or,that we ought not to go in quiet and retired, where were Temples, and 
the common Road, and the like. Such were the Groves, and other delightful places; for they 
Acoteftitata ; but thofe which have moft faid upon thought it was not fit they fhould fpeak with any 
them, are concerning facrifces,titvi\\a.t times, and one, till they had. firft compos’d their Souls, and 
after what manner they are to be performed, and fitted their Intellect, and that fuch quiet was 
concerning removal from our place of habitation, requifite for the compofure of their Intellect.; 
and concerning Sepulture, how we muft bury the for, as loon as they arofe, to intrude among the 
Dead,for fome whereof there is a reafon given. As, people,; they thought a tumultuous thing. There- 
that we ought to get children , that we may leave in fore all the Pythagoreans ever made choice of the 
ourroom another fervant of the Gods. But ofothers: moft lacred . places. 

there is no reafon : and,in iome,that which follows! After - their morning walk, they came to one 
the precept foems to be allied to the words,but! another,..chiefly inthe Temples, or in fome fuch 
' in others is wholly diftant, as, that we ought not to places. They made ufe of thefe times for do- 

break bread, becaufe it conduceth to judgment in Ctrihes,and difciplines, and. rectifications of their 
Hell. But the reafons that are applied to.thefe, are manners. . .- 

not Pythagorean, hut given by fome other who After they-had ftudied a while, they went to 
ftudied Pythagorean Learning, endeavouring-to: their morning exercifes ; the greater part ufed 
apply fome probable conjecture to them; As ofrhe : to anoint rhemfelves, andrun races; the fewer, 
laft mentioned, That Bread is not to be broken ; I to wreftle in Orchards and in Groves; fome, by 
fomeiay. He who gathers together, ought not to I throwing fledges, or by grappling hands,, to 
diflolve. For anciently' all Friends ufed after (make tryal of their ftrength; chufing fuch 

exercifes 
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exercifes as they judged moft convenient for; recollection be performed in this manner : He'en- 
them. . deavourd to call to mind what he Jh'ft, at foon at 

At Dinner they ufed Bread and Honey. Wine he rofe, either had heard, or given in charge to 
after meals they drunk, not. The time after Din-; hkfervents ; and what in the fecond place, and 
ner they employ’d in Political affkirs, as well what in the third, and foon in the fame order. And 
foreign as domeftick, according to the lnjimHion then for hk going forth, whom he met frit, whom 
of their Laws; for they endeavoured to manage next • and what difeourjes he had withthe firft, 
every thing in the afternoons. As foon asthe even- what with thefecond, what with the third , and 
ifig came , they betook themfelves again, not fo of the reft, for he endeavoured to repeat in 
iingly, as m their morning walks , buttwo or memory all that banned throughout the whole day, 
three walked together, repeating the Doftnnes m order as ithapned -. And if at their up-rifing 
they had learnt, and exerciling themfelves invir- they bad more letfure, then after the fame manner 
tuous employments. After their walks, they ufed they endeavour dto recoiled all that hapned to them 
baths and wafting* having wafted, they met f Br three days before-. Thus they chiefly exercifed 
together to eat- but they did not eat together the memory'for they conceived, that(b) nothing (A) Fro. 
morethantenPerfons. As foon as they who were c0 „ducetb more to faience, experience, and pru- Mdm 
to come together were met they ufed libations, j tha „ t0 remmber ' tbi * Dick,* 

and facrifices of meal and frankmcenfe. Then • y * Exc-'pn 

and Bread, and Broth, and Herbs, both raw and 

boiled : They likewife fet before them the fiefh of This was conformable to the Initiation of Py- 

fuch beafts as ufed to be facnficcd. They feldom thagorai . for (c) He aivifed t0 have rega ' d (c)m 
eat Broths of Filh, becaufe fome of them are, in chiefly to two times, that when voe went to deep, 
S m l, re i i ’ e ? S ’r V u r ^ hl,rtful ’ hk f. wlfe (Seldom) and that when we rofe from fleep; at each of thefe 
•M 6 °L fuc «Creatures as ufe not to hurt we oughtto conftd J what a ^ ns -. are p A a J nd ; 

• Mankind. AfcerSupper, they offered libations, what to come. Ofthepaft; we oughtto require an 
then had leaures. Their cuftom was, that the account of our f elves, tf the future, we ought to 
Wf amongft them Ihould .read, and the have a providential carl therefore he advifed 
ddeftfl ouid as Prefident, order what and how ^ry one to repeat to himfelf thefe verfes 1 (d) (dj L 


bation; and during the libation, the eldeft of K - ntr.n" • ..... „ iff. 

them declared thefe things. That none Ihould! Nor fife fleep at.mght to cloftjthine eyes, 

hurt or kill a domeftick plant or fruit j befides,; r !,' run ? 

that they Ihould fpeak well, and think reverently' ^‘P c • w iat deeds. what duty left undone ? 

of the gods, daemons, and heroes i likewife to . ,, , , „ , „ 

think well of Parents and Benefaftors •, to aflift And before they arofe, thefe: 

Law, and oppofeRebellion. This faid, everyone 

departed to his houfe. As foon as e’re thou wak’ft, in order lay 

( s ) For They wore a white and clean garment •, they The actions to be done that following day. 

m, perhaps jj a( j a lfo coverlets white and clean of (b) linnen, 

Y^’for they ufed-not any of skins, becaufe they ap-. To this effect Aufonius hath a Pythagor 
itatiiu ex- proved not the exercife of Hunting. Acroafis, as he terms it. 

Wyj iairh, Thefe were the Traditions that were delivered; 

to that fociety of Men, partly concerning diet,' A good wife perfon, fuch at hardly one 

S« ufed in Cof which hereafter more particularly} partly 1 Of many thousands to Apollo known,. 
tyfc puts, concerning the courfe of life. He hk own judge ftriffly himfelf furveys. 


How they examined their adions morning and 
evening. j 


J. contriv’d in the morning before they rofe, a hollow found bet ray vacuity. 

. and examined at night before they flept, thus, Nor fufier fleep tofeizc hk eyes, before 

W/m.ap. by a twofold aft, exercifing the memory, (a) They All ads of that long day he hath run ore - 

conceived that tt was requifite to retain and pre- What things were mijf, what done in time , whm 

ferve in memory all which they learnt , and that Why bere refped, or reafon the re forgot ; ' (not , 

leffons and dodnnes Jhould be fofar acquired, as Why kept the worfe opinion ? When reliev'd 

until they are able to remember what they have a beggar-, why with broken paffion griev'd-, 

learnty, fir that is it which they ought to know. What wijk'dwbicb had been better not defir'd 

and bear in mind. For thk reafon they cherijhed Why profit before honefly requir'd ? 

memory much, and exercifed it, and took great iff„y by fomefpeech or look offended, 

care of it-, and in learning they gave not over, Why nature more than difcipline attended? 

untilthey had,gotten their leffon perfefflyby heart. All words and deeds thus fearcht from morale 

A Pythagorean rofe not out ofBed, before he had Heforrowsfor the ill,reviards the right. Qnight, 

tailed to mmd the allions of the daypajr, which 


To this effect Aufonitts hath a Pythagorical 
Acroafis , as he terms it. 

A good wife perfon, fuch as hardly one 
OJ many thoufands to Apollo known,. 

He hk own judgeftriffly himfelffurveys. 

Nor minds the Noble's or the Common's ways : 
But, like the World itfelf, kfmoothand round. 
In, till hk.pol'ijht frame no blemijh found. 

He thinks how long Cancer the day extends. 
And Capricorn the night: Himfelf perpends 
In a juft ballance, that no flaw there be. 
Nothing exuberant, but that all agree -, 

Within that all befolid, nothing by ' 

A hollowfound bet ray vacuity. 

Nor fuffer fleep to feizc hk eyes, before 
All affs of that long day he hath run ore -, 

What things were miff, zobat done in time, what 
Why here refpeff, or reafon there forgot -, (not-. 
Why kept the worfe opinion ? When reliev’d 
A beggar -, why with broken paffion griev'd-, 
What wijh'dwhich had been better not defir'd-. 
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Secrecy. . ' 

B Elides the CLiinqiiennial' filence, mms 

of the Pythagoreans, whillt they 
were Jtxotcricks, there was another, termed 
'favroUt iyjuvOiz, a perpetual or compleat filence, 
("or fecrecy) proper to the Efotcricks,not amongft 
one another, but towards all fuqh as were not 
of their Society. 

(a) J,vnb. cap. (a ) The principal and moftefficacious of their 

P'S* . Doflrines they all kept ever amongft themfelvesy 
as not to be fpojecn, with exaft Echeniythia ' to¬ 
wards extraneous peri'ons, continuing them un¬ 
written and preferv’d only by Memory to their 
SuccclTors, to whom they delivered them as My- 
ftcries of the Gods •, by which means, nothing of 
any moment came abroad from them. Whathad 
been taught and l.-arnt a long time, was only 
known within the walls y and if at any time there 
were any extraneous, and as 1 may fay, profarte 
perfons amongft them, the Men (fo commonly 
•were the Pythagoreans termed,) iignify’d their 
meaning to one another by Symbols. 

(6) j.,mbU ap. (P) Hence Lyjis reproving Hipparchus fox com- 
17. pag. 80. municating the difeourfe to uninitiated perfons, 
void of Mathematicks and Theory, faith. They 
report, that you teach Philofophy in publick to 
■ all that'eome, which Pythagoras would not do, 
as you, Hipparchus , learnt'withmuch pains. But 
you took no heed after you had tailed (O noble, 
peifon) the Sicilian delicacies, which you ought 
not to have tafted a fecond time. If you are.chan-' 
ged, 1 (hall re.joyce y if nor, yoiiare dead to me y 
forhefaid, We ought to remember, that itis pi¬ 
ous, according to the direction of divine and 
human exhortations, that the goods of wifdom 
ought not to be communicated to thole, whofe 
foul is not purify’d lo much as in dream. For it 
is not lawful to beftow on every one that which 
was acquired with fo much labour, nor to reveal 
the myfteries of the Eleujian Goddefles. to pro- 
phanc perfons y for they who do both theft, are 
alike unjuft and irreligious. . It is good to confi- 
der within our (elves, how much time was em¬ 
ploy'd in taking away the fpots that were in our 
breads,"that, after five-years we might be made 
capable 'of liis difeourfes.' for' as Dyers firft walh 
and wring out the cloatfis they intend do dye,that 
they may take the dye fo as that it can never be 


I warned out, or taken away y in like manner the 
Divine-prepared thofe who were inclined to Phi¬ 
lofophy, left he might be deceived by thofe, of 
whom he hoped that they would prove good and 
honeft. For he ufed no adulterate learning, nor 
the nets wherewith many of the Sophifts intan¬ 
gle the young men ; but he was skilful in things 
divine and human: Whereas they, under the pre¬ 
tence of his Doftrine, do many Arrange things, 
inveigling the young men unbefeemingly, and as 
they meet them, whereby they render their Au¬ 
ditors rough and rafh. For they infufe free The¬ 
orems and Difeourfes, into manners'that are not 
free but difordered. As if into a deep Well full 
of dirt and mire, we fhould put clear tranfparent 
water, it troubles the dirt, and fpoilsthe water: 

The lame is it, as to- thole who teach and are 
taught y for, about the minds and hearts of filch 
as are not initiated, there grows thick and tall 
coverts, which darken all modefty,and meeknels, 
and reafori, hiridring it from increafing there. 

Hence fpring all kinds of ills, growing up, and 
hindring the reafon, and not fuffering it to look 
out. I will firft name their Mothers,Intemperance 
and Avarice, both exceeding fruitful. From In* 
temperance fpring up unlawful marriages, lull, 
and drunkennefs, and perdition, and unnatural 
pleafures, and certain vehement appetites lead¬ 
ing to death and ruin y for fome have been fo vio¬ 
lently carried away with pleafures, that they 
have not refrained from their own Mothers and 
Daughters-, but. violating the Commonwealth, 
and the Laws, tyrannically imprifonMen, and 
carrying about their (c) Jails (or Stocks) violent- 
ly hurry them to deftruttion. From Avarice pro¬ 
ceed rapines, thefts, parricides^ lacriledges, poy- 
fonings, and whatfoever is allied to thefe. It be¬ 
hoves therefore firft, to cut away the matter 
wherein theft vices are bred,with fire and {word, 
and all arts of difcipline, purifying and freeing 
the reafon from thefe evils y and then to plant 
fomethingtharisgoodinit. Thus Lyjis. Neither 
is that expreflion, flf you are not.changed, you 
are dead to me] to be underftood limply : For 
this Hipparchus , (d) becabfe he communicated, 00 ck & 
and pubiicldy fet forth by writing, the Pythago- 
w^Do&rines, was expelled the School, and a 
Tomb was made for him, as if he were dead, 
(according to the cuftom (i?) formerly mention- CO 
ed.] So ftridt were the Pythagoreans in obfer- 
: vance of this Secrecy. 
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PYTHAGORAS 


CHAP. I. 

Sciences preparative to Philofophy. 


i S lie procured by fome contrived 
, ways, bringing it by- degrees 

to the contemplation of eternal 
incorporeal things, which are ever in the fame 
ftate ; beginning orderly from the molt minute, 
left by the fuddennefs of the change it lhould be 
diverted, and withdraw it felf through its fo 
great and long pravicy of nutriment. 

To this end, he firlt nfed the Mathematical 
Sciences, and thofe Speculations which arc intcr- 
meditate betwixt Corporcals and Incorporcals, 
( for they have a Threefold Dimcnfion, like Bo¬ 
dies, but they are impafliblc like Incorporeals) as 
Degrees of Preparation to the Contemplation of 
the things that are; diverting, by an artificial 
Realon, the Eyes of' the Mind from corporeal 
things. ( which never are permanent in the fame 
manner and eltate) never fo little to'a defire of, 
aliment - by means whereof, introducing the con- 
,' tempiation of things that are, he rendred men 

■ truly happy. This ufe he made of the Mathema¬ 

tical Sciences. 

m Dial nim Hence k was > tllat ( b ) Martyr applying 

ti/fir, himfelf to. a Pythagorean, eminently learned, de- 
firoiis to be his Difciple, he demanded, whether 
| he Were verlt in Mufick, Altronomy, and Geo- 
' metry: Or do you think, faith he, you may be 
able to underltand any thing that pertains to Bea¬ 
titude ^ 1 without having firlt learned thefe, which 
abltrabl the 1 Soul from Senfibles, preparing and 
adapting her for her intelligibles? Can yo.u with¬ 
out thefe contemplate what is honelt and what is 
good ? Thus, after a long commendation of thefe 
Sciences, he difmilt him, for that he had confelt 
himfelf ignorant of them. 


CHAP. II. 

Matbcmatick , its name , parts. 

T Hefc Sciences were firlt termed by Pnc i % in Elicti 

Pythagoras upon conlidcration that all Ma- j. 25. 
thefts ('difciplino) is Reminifcence, which comes 
not cxtrinfecaliy to fouls as the phantafics which 
arc formed by fenfible oljedts in the Fhnntafic; 
nor are theyan advantageous adfcicitious know¬ 
ledge, like that w-hich is placed in Opinion ; but 
it is excited from Phamomcna’s, and perfected 
intrinfecally by the* cogitation converted into it 
felf. 

(b ) The whole feience of Mathematicks, the . . 
Pythagoreans divided into four parts, attributing 
one to Multitude, another to Magnitude ; and 
fubdividing each of thefe into two. For Mul¬ 
titude either, fubfilts by it felf, or is conlider’d 
with refpc£t to another \ Magnitude cither 
Hands Hill, or is moved. Arithmetic^ contem¬ 
plates Multitude in its felf: Muftck with relpcft 
to another: Geometry , unmoveable magnitude; 

Sph<erick, moveable. 

Thefe Sciences confider not Multitude and rt ra ^ .. 
Magnitude limply, but in each of thefe that 
which is determinate: For Sciences confider tin's «W. B.tmi- 
abftraSed from infinite, that they may not (in 1C 

vain ) attempt in each of thefe that which is Infi- tner11 ■ 
ni.te. When therefore the wife perfons lay tlnis, 
wp conceive it is not to be underltood of that 
multitude which is in the fenfible things them- 
felves, nor of that magnitude which wc perceive 
in bodies, for the contemplation of thefe I think 
pert3in's to Fhylick, not to Mathe'matick. But 
becaufe the Maker of all things took Union, ! and Read ft irhu 
Divifion, and Identity, and Alterity, and Station, *3® 
and Motion to compleat the foul, and framed it % 

of thefe kinds, as Timeats teacheth, we mult con- 
ceive that the IntellcU, confiding according to 
the diver {icy thereof, and the divifion of propor¬ 
tions.and multitude, and knowing it felf to 
be bdth one and many , propofeth .numbers 
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to it felf, and produceth them and the Arith¬ 
metical knowledge of them. According to the 
union of multitude and communication with it 
felf, and colligation , it acquircth to it fell 
Mutick : For which r-eafon Arithmetick excels 
Mufick in antiquity, the. foul it felf being firft 
divided by the Maker, then collected by pro-- 
portions. And again eftablilhing the operation 
within.it felf,.according to its ftalion, it produ- 
ceth Geometry out of it felf, and one figure, and 
the principles of all figures, but according to its 
motion, Spliserick: for fhe is moved by,, circles, 
but confifts always in the fame-manner accor¬ 
ding to the -caufes of thofe circles, the ftraight 
and the circular : And for this reafon likewife 
Geometry is precedent to Sphatrick, as Station 
is to. Motion. 

But forafinuch as the Soul produced thefe Sci¬ 
ences, not looking on the excitation of Ideas, 

„ which is of infinite power, but upon the boun- 

(d) Read k«- dure °f tiiac which is limited (d) in their feveral 
■7= yifii. ' kinds, therefore they fay that they take infinite 
from multitude and magnitude, and are conver¬ 
sant only about finite: For the mind hath placed 
in her felf all principles both of multitude and 
magnitude, becaule being wholly of like parts 
within her felf, and being one and indivilible, 
and again divifible, and producing the world of 
Ideas, it doth participate ellential finitenefs and 
infinitenefs from the things which it doth un- 
derftand : But it underftands according to that 
which is finite^ in thehi, and ndt according to the 
infinitenel's of its life. This is the opinion of 
the Pythagoreans, and their divifion of the four I 
Sciences. Hitherto Proclus. 1 


(ft Ntam.’A-(a) thefe four methods. Which is that 

ei \_fi which ought neccflarily to be learned 
hippiy’t'heTi- 0 the (vis. that which is by nature prteexi- 
tle, as a pag. ftent to the reft and chiefeft, being as it were 
30,35,44, 62, principle, an< 3 .root,and mother of the reft)?' A- 
76.) cap. 4. rithmetick:"iftot only for that it is praeexiftent 
before the reft in the IntelleQ of the efficient God, 
as an ornative and exemplary reafon, according, 
to which the Maker of the. Univerfe caufcd all 
things to be made out of matter to its proper 
end, as after a yaa and archetypal pat- 

... _ , tern: But alfobecaule being (b) naturally firft ge- 
'Jiseea ’ TeJ ’' nerated, it together takes away the reft with it 
Is vafyMo, felf, but is not taken away with them. Thus A -1 
mwxlpit. Sec. nimalis firft in nature before Man: For taking! 
w <. » away animal, we take away man, but riot in ta- 

V* T,K ”' king away man do we take away animal. ('.Of] 

this Nicomachus difeourfeth more largely.] 

/ Krt As concerning Arithmetick, T imaus affirms 

id) Pfofic, 2. that Pythagoras addiCled Vimfielf chiefly to it: (d) 
Stobacus, that he efteemed it above Mothers, and 
brought it to light, reducing it front the life of Tra- 
fe) cbnn. ding, (e) Hence Ifidore, and others, ftyle him' the 
(/) orig.’ 3. 2. inventer of Arithmetick,. affirming (f) he was the 
Mob. phyf. 2. firfl who writ upon this fiubjeli amongft the Graeci- 
ans, which was afterwards more copiouflyicompofed 
by Nicomachus. He ftudied this Science exceed- 
ingly , andfio much did he prefer it above all the 
reft , that he conceived. The ultimate good of man 
10 confijl in the moft exalt Science of Numbers. 


CHAP. I. 

Number, its kinds-, the firfl kind. Intellectual 
in the Di-fine Mind. 

(a) TLimber is pf two kinds, the Intellectual, 4 

L M (or immaterial) and the Sciential. The mb. 
Intelleftual is that (b) eternalfubftance of Num- (ft 
ber, which Pythagoras in his Ditcourfe concern- Pyt ’' ca P' 3 - 
ing the Gods alfertcd to be the principle moft pro¬ 
vidential of all Heaven and Earth, and the nature 
tbdi- is betwixt them. Moreover, it ; s the root of 
Divine Beings, and of foods, andof Demons. This 
is that which he,termed (c) the. principle, foun- (ft Than, 
tain, and root of all things, arid defined it to be 
that which before all things exifts in the Divine 
mind-, from which and out of which all things are 
digefted into order , and remain numbred by (d) mm. 4. 
an tndijfoluble fieries. ritlrn. 

For all things which are ordered in the world 
by nature according to an artificial cdnrfe in part 
and in whole, appear to be diftinguifhed and a- 
dorn’d by Providence and the All-creating Mind, 
according to 'Number-, the Exemplar being e- 
ftablifbed by applying (as the reafon of the prin¬ 
ciple before the impreffion of things) the num¬ 
ber prasexiftent in the Intelleft of God, maker of 
the world. This only in Intellectual, arid wholly 
1 immaterial, really a fubftance according to which 
as being the moft exa£t artificial reafon, all things 
are perfected. Time, Heaven, Motion, the Stars, 
and their various revolution’s. 


CHAP. II. 

The other kind of Number, Sciential 3 its 
Principles. 

S ciential Number is that which Pythagoras 
defines the e-xtenfion and production into aCl 
of the feminal retfions which are in the (a) Mo- (ft Mini: 
nad, or a heap of Monads , or a progrejfion of a t- Sl, h 
multitude, beginning from Monad, and a regrefi- 
fion ending in Monad. 

(J>) The Pythagoreans affirmed the expofitive (ft Itmll* 
terms, whereby even and odd numbers are 
derftood, to be the principles of CSciential] Num- ££ 
bers, as of three infenfible things, the Triad 3 of 
four Infenfibles, the Tetrad 3 and fo of . other 
numbers. 

They make a difference betwixt tlie Monad and 
One, concerning the Monad to be that which .ex¬ 
ifts in Intellectuals ■, One, in numbers Cor as (dj (ft Storf 
Moderatus expretteth it. Monad amongft num- *• 
bers. One amongft things numbred, one body be¬ 
ing divifible into infinite: Thus numbers and 
•things numbred. differ, as ■ incorporeajs and bo- i 

dies] in like manner Two is amongft numbers. 

The Duad is indeterminate 3. Monad is taken ac¬ 
cording to equality and meafure, Duad according 
to excefs arid defe£l: Mean! and meafure cannot 
admit more and lefs, but excefs and defe£t ( fee¬ 
ing that they proceed to infinite ) admit it, there¬ 
fore they call the Duad indeterminate (e) holding,ft) JW' 11 
Number to be infinite, not that number which fhyfti-. 
is feparate and incorporeal, but that which is (j)kW' j 
(f) not feparate from fenfible things. 3,4 ‘ 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


niEulh-.it. [Sciential] Numbers Pythagoras after-. 

lit Etliic. I. VJ 7 ted Two Orders, one bounded. Odd, the 
grgtiEchi.S. other infinite. Even, (i) Even Number, (accor- 
OJ ding to the Pythagorick definition ) is that which 

mr-avY at once admits divifion into the greateft and the 
leaft; into the greateft Magnitudes, (for halves 
are the greateft parrs) the leaft in multitude (for i 
Two is the leaft number) according to the natu-i 
ral oppofitiofi of'-'thefe two kinds.' Odd is that j 
whien cannot Puffer this, but is cut into two un¬ 
equals. 

(c) ThemiH. in (c) Herein the Pythagoreans differ from the 
n >f- 3 ‘ Platonijls, in that they hold not all Number to be 

infinite, bur only the Even: for even Number is 
the caufe of feci ion into equal parts, which is in¬ 
finite, ‘and by its proper Nature generates infinity 
in thofe things in which .it exifts. But it is limi¬ 
ted by the Odd; for that being applied to the 
Even, hinders its diffeflion into two equal 
parts. 

id) lurch. (d) Odd Number is laid to have been found by 
sum. 1.13. Pythagoras, and to be of Mufculine Virtue, and 
proper to the Cceleftial Gods ((e) to whom they 
’(f) pfntarch facrificed always of that Number,) and to be 
icBm-pcfi. (f) full and perfect. Even, is indigent and 
(O scrv. ad imperfedt, and Female, and (g). propef to the 
”' 3 ' fubterraneous Deities, to whom they facrificed 
Even things. 

(4) Aon Hi • ( b) Moreover, whatever is generated of. 
lit! lib r- Number is Male, whatfoever of Even is I 
' ‘ ’ Female; for Even Number is fubjedl to Seftion 1 
and Paffion, Odd is void of both, -and is effica¬ 
cious ; .wherefore they call one the Male, the 
(i) Aim. Then- other the Female; (2) A Number, which ari- 
l!£i fetfi' out of the Power and Multiplication of 
Even and Odd, is called dfecMnw, Herma¬ 
phrodite. , 

Thjs Opinion Pythagoras feems to have derived, 
“ from Zarates, his Matter, (k) who call'd Duad\ 
" i - the Mother of Number, Monad the Father;.! 
and therefore they faid, that thofe Numbers 
which referable' Monad ( viz. the Odd) are the: 
baft. •:••••• 

r Ji S nbl ! 2 J '‘ ■ C^JT-Odd Numbers they called Gnomons, be- 
’ 3 ‘ Caufe being added to Squares, they keep the fame 
Figures-, fo Gnomons do in Geometry. 


C H A P. IV. 

Symbolical Numbers. 


■P' 3 =- (a)'X'HE Pythagoreans (faith Modcratus of 
; X " Gad.es, who learnedly compiled their f 
Opinions in Eleven Books) ufing the Mathema-! 
tical Sciences as degrees of Preparations to the'j 
contemplations of the things .that are, were Jftu- 

dtoufly addiQed to the biifiriefs of Numbers, for.--, v ,___ a _ __ 

thisreafon. Seeing they could not clearly, ex-; of Numbers; and.ifliat which", is‘produced, and 
plain the firft Forms, and. Principles in difcourfe! increafed, and 'peifefted, proceed according to 
(thofe being the moftdifficult to liriderlland and; the. Reafons of. Numbers; and the' Dccad com- 
ex P.t.efs) had recourfe l -to Numbers' for the better! ptefrends every .Realon of Number, and every 
explication' of their DoCl'rine, imitating- Geome-j Proportion, -and all Species: Why .fhould hot 
tricians, and fuch as teach to read. -Fof 'as thefe; Nature it felf be termed by the Name of Teh, 


going about to explain Letters and their Powers, 
recurr ro Marks, faying. That thefe are, as it 
, were, the firft Elements of Learning v neverthelefs 
[afterwards they tell us, Thar they are not the 
[Elements, but that the true Elements are known 
by them. And as the Geometricians, not being 
able to exprels Incorporeal Forms in words, have 
[recourle to the Delcription of Figures, faying, 
This A is a Triangle, not meaning that this which 
under the fight is a Triangle, but that 
which hath the lame Figure, and which is by 
the help thereof, and reprefentcih the knowledge 
of a Triangle to the Mind. The lame did the 1) - 
thagorcans in the firft Reafons and Forms; for, 
feeing they could not in words exprels incorporeal 
forms, and firft principles, they had recourle to 
demonftration byNumbeis. And thus thev cal¬ 
led the Realon of Unity, and Indentity, and Equa¬ 
lity, and rhecaule of amicable Conipirntion, and 
of Sympathy, and of the Conlervation of the Uni- 
verle, which continuerh according to the fame, 
and- in the fame manner, O N E. For the one 
which is in particulars, is fuch united to the 
parts, andconfpiring by participation of the firft 
caufe. But the twofold Realon ofdiverfitv and 
inequality, and of every thing that isdivilibicand 
in mutation, and exifts lomctimes one way, fome- 
times another, they called DU A p, for the na¬ 
ture of the D/ead in particular things is fuch. 
Thefe Reafons are not only according to the Py¬ 
thagoreans, and not (acknowledg'd by) others, 
but we fee that, other Philolophers alfo have left 
certain unitive powers, which comprize all things 
in the Univerfe; and amongft them there are cer-' 
tain Reafons of equality, dillimilicude and diver¬ 
sity- Now thefe Reafons, that the way of teach¬ 
ing might he.more pcrfpicuous, he called by the 
names of Monad and Duad-, but it is all one a- 
mongft them if it be called biform,or aiquali'form, 

diverlifprm. 

The latn'e Realon is in other Numbers, for eve¬ 
ry one is ranked according ro feme powers. In 
the Nature of thtngs exifts fomething which hath 
begihning, middle and end. To fuch a form and 
nature they attributed the number Three, faying. 
That whatfeever hath a middle is triform; fo 
[they called every perfedl thing. And if any thing 
be perfe£l, they affirm it maketh ufe of this prin¬ 
ciple, and is adorned accordiiig to it; which, 
fince they could not name of lief wile, they made, 
ufe of the term Triad to exprels it; and when 
they endeavour to bring us to the knowledge there¬ 
of, they lead us to it by the fbVm of this Triad 
The fame in other Numbers. 

Thefe therefore are the Reafons, according' tO 
which tile fo relaid Numbers were placed; but 
thefe that follow are comprehended under one 
form and power,which they call Decad, q. Dcchad, 
C'frotn compreh'enfioa. ] Wherefore thev fay, 
that.Ten is a perfect number, even the.moftper- 
fe£t of all numbers, comprehending in it all diffe¬ 
rence of Numbers, all Reafons, Species and Pro- 
Iportions. J'or 'if the nature of tlfo tlniverfe be 
defined according to'the Reafons and Proportions 
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Part 


Pythagoras. 


the molt pcrfeft Number ? Hitherto Mode- j 

Thus from the lymbolical ufc of numbers 
proceeded a mulliplicious variety of names, at¬ 
tributed to them by Pythagoras and his followers. 
Of which we (hall fpcak more particularly, be¬ 
ginning with the Monad. 




CHAP. V. 

Tbc Monad. 

T I-IE Monad is a quantity, which in the de- 
creafc of multitude, be.ng deprived of all 
number, received! manfion and ftation; for be¬ 
low (Turncity. Monad cannot retreat. The Mo¬ 
nad therefore teems to be fo called, either from 
Handing, or from remaining (n'wiv) always in. 
the lame condition , or from its reparation 
( u-iiiwS&M ) from multitude. 

To the Monad are attributed thefe Names. 
Mind, (Nicom. Phot. Anon. Theolog. ) becaufe 
the Mind is liable, and every way alike, and 
hath the prehemincncc. ( Alex. Aphrod. in Me- 
taph.) 

Hermaphrodite , ( Nicom.) it is both Male 
and Female, Odd and Even, ( Macro!). in Sonin. 
Scip. x. 6.) it partakes of both Natures; being 
added .to the even, it makes odd, to the odd, 1 
even. ( Ariflot. in Pythagorico , cited by Thcon. I 
Smyrn. Mathcm. cap. 5.) 

God, becaufe it is the beginning and end of 
all, it felf having neither beginning nor end. 1 
( Macrob. ) 

Good, -for fuch is the Nature of one. ( Por- 
phyr. vit. Pyth.) 

Matter, receptacle of all, .(Nicom.) becaufe 
it produceth Duad. which is properly Matter, 

( Anon. Tbcol. ). 

Chaos , Confufion, Contemperation, Obfcurity J 
Cbaftnc, Tartarus, Styx, Hon our, Impermiftion , 
Subterraneous Barathrum , Lethe, Rigid Virgin, 
Atlas , Axis, Sume, Pyralios, Morpho. ( Nicom. 
A non. ) 

Tower of Jupiter , ( Nicom. ) Cujiody of Ju¬ 
piter, Throne of Jupiter, ( Simplic. ) from the 
great power which the Center hath in the tlni- 
verle, being able to relfrain the general Circular 
Motion, as if the Cuftody of the Maker ofall 
things were conftituted|therein. (Procl. " "" 

m.citm. com. 4. 

Seminal Reafon, (Nicom.) becaule this one 
only is one to the Retractors, and is alone - ,- 
and the reft are procreated of it, and it is the 
only Seminary of all Numbers. (Mart. Cu¬ 
pel. 7.) 

Apollo Prophet. ( Nicom.) 

Prometheus, as being Author of Life. ( Anon. 
Theol.) 

Geniture, becaufe without it no number hath 
being. ( Anon. Theol.) 

Subjlance , ( Thcolog. ) becaufe Subftance is 
primary. ( Alex. Aphr. Met. 1. )■* 

Caufe of Truth, Simple Exemplar, Conjlitution 
of Symphony. (Anon. Thcolog.) 

In Greater and Lefler, Equal-, in Intention 
and Remiffion, Middle -, in Multitude, Mean, 
(Thcolog.) in Time, Nozo, theprefent, (Anon, 
Thcolog .) becaule it conlifts. ih one part of time 


which is always prefent. (Macrob. in Somn. 

6 . 

Ship, Chariot, Eriend, Life, Beatitude. (A- 
>n. Thcolog.) 

Form, rGor Species ) becaufe it circumfcribes, 

I comprehends, and terminates, ( Anon. ) and be¬ 
caufe it produceth the reft of the effects. (Mart. 
Capcl.) 

Jupiter, (Anon. Procl. in Tim.) becaufe he 
Father and Head of the Gods, ( Mart. Cap.) 
whence the Pythagorick Verfc: 


Hear noble Number, Sire of gods and men. 

Love, Concord, Piety, Friend/hip, becaufe it 
is fo connected, that it cannot be divided into 
parts. ( Alart, Cap. ) 

Proteus, as containing all forms. (Anon.) 
Mnemofyne, ( Anonym. ) 

Vejia, or Fire, (Pint, in Numa.) For the na¬ 
ture of Alonad, like Vejia, is feated in the 
midft of the World, and keeps that Seat, encli- 
ning to no fide. 

Polyonymous. (Hefych.) 


C H A P, VI. 

The Duad. 

T H E Names of the Duad are thefe, 

Genius , Evil, (Plut. Plac. Phil. 1. 3.) 
Darknefs, Sinijier, Unequal, Unjiable, Move- 
able, ( Porphyr. vit. Pythag.) 

Boldnefs, (Nicom.) Fortitude, (Anon.)- Con¬ 
tention, (Piut. de lfid. 8t Oiirid.) becaufe.it pro¬ 
proceeds to adion, and firlt leparates it felf 
1 from the Alonad. (Anon.) 

Alatter, (Nicom.) becaufe indefinite; indeter¬ 
minate Duad, proceeds from Alonad as Mat?e,r; 
The caufe of tumour and divifion. ( Simplic. 
Phyf. i.) . , 

Caufe of Dijjimilars. ( Nicom. ) 

Partition betwixt Alultitude- and Monad, (Ni¬ 
com. ) 

Equal, becaule, in compofition and permifti- 
1, this only maketh Equality. (Nicom) Two 
and two are equal to twice two. 

Unequal, Defed, Superfluity, ( Nicom. ) ac¬ 
cording to the motion of matter. ( Anon. ) 

Only inform. Indefinite, Indeterminate, ( Ni¬ 
com. ) becaufe from a Triangle and Triad, Pq- 
lygones are actually procreated to infinite; ; in 
Alonad they exift: all potentially-together —But of 
two right Lines or Angles-is made no Figure. 
( Anon .) ‘ ' . 

Only principle of Purity, y et not even, nor e- 
venly even, nor unevenly even, nor evenly une¬ 
ven. , (Nicom. ) . 

Erato, (Nicom.) becaufe through love apply¬ 
ing it-felf to Monad, as, the Ipecies it procrea¬ 
ted the reft of the effeSls, "(Anon.) 

Harmony, (Nicom.). 

Tolerance , (Nicom.) becaule it firlt under¬ 
ent reparation. (Anon.) 1 \ 

Root, but not in ad. ( Nicom.) 

Feet of 'Fountain-abounding Ida. ( Nicom .) 
Top, Phane 's, ( Nicom. ) 

JuJiice, becaule of its! two equal parts. (Anon. 
[Mart. Cap. ) : ^ 




Part IX 


PYTHAGORAS. 


IJis, Nature, Rhea, Jove's mother , Fountain 
of diftribution , Phyrgia , Lydia , Dindymene, Ce - 1 
res , Eleujinia. (Nicom.) 

Liana, (Nicom.) becaufe the Moon takes 
many Settings from all the fixed Stars, and 
becaufe fhc is forked, and called --Half-moon. 
C Anon.) 

Love, Didinna, Aeria, Afteria, Difamus, 
Station, Venus, Diane, Micbcja , Cythereia , 
rance, ignobility, Falfity, Permiftion, Alterity , 
Contention, Diffidence, bat. Death, (Nicom. ) 
(Anon.) 

Opinion, becaufe it is true and falfe. {Anon. 
.Alex. Aphrod. Met. i. Phi/op. ibid. ) 

. Motion, Generation, Mutation, Division, A- 
non. (Meurftus reads S'ta.x.iueis, Dijudication ) 
Longitude , ( Anon. ) or rather, firft Longitude, 
(Simplic.) Augmentation, Compofition, Commu- 
munion. ( Anon. ) 

Misfortune, Sujientation, becaufe it firft fuf- 
fered reparation, ( Anon. Martian.) Difcord. 
(Pint, de iftd. & Ofirid. ) 

Impofition, ( Hefch.) 

Marriage, Juno-, Juno, being both Wife and 
Sifter to Jupiter. (Mart. Capcl. Eulog. ir 
Somn. Scip. ) 

Soul, from motion hither and thither. ( Phi- 
lop. Metaph. i.) 

Science , for all demonftration, and all Credit 
of Science, and all Syllogifm Colletts from 
fome things granted, the thing in queftion, and 
eafily demonftrateth another * the coinprchcn- 
iion of which things is Science. ( Pint, de Plac. 


It is the Mind- it is caufe of Wifdom and UA- 
derftanding. It is Knowledge which is moll pro¬ 
per to number. 

It is the power and compofition of all Mitfick, 
and much more of Geometry: It hath all power 
in Aftronomy, and the nature and knowledge of 
Ccleftials, containing and impelling it to" the 
produdtion oi fubftancc. 


(c) T he Cube of this number Pythagoras affir- c t 1 
med to have the power of the Lunar Circle, in as C ' S * 


much as the Moon goeth round her Orb in 2 7 day s 
which the Number Ternio, in Greek Tuas, the 
Triad gives in its Cube. 


'■Ml 


ia. (Nicom. apud Phot.) 


CHAP. VII. 
The Triad. 


«)THE Triad is the firft number , a£tu- 
JL ally odd, and the firft perfett 


ber j and middle, and proportion. It caufcth 
the power of the Monad to proceed to a£t 
and extenfion-, it is the firft and; proper Coa¬ 
nt. cervation of Unities. ( b ) For which Reafon Py¬ 
thagoras faid, Apollo gave Oracles from a Tri¬ 
pod ; and he advifed to offer Libation Three 
times. 

The Names of the Triad are thefe : 

Firft Latitude, not limply Latitude. (Simp, 
de Anim. 1.) 

Saturnia, Latona, Cornucopia , Ophion, The¬ 
tis, Harmonia , Hecate , Erana, Cbaritia , Poly- j 
bymnia , Pluto, Aril us, Helice. Not delcending 
to the Ocean, Damatrame , Diofcoria, MetisA 
Tridume , Triton, Preftdent of the Sea , Tri- 
togenia, Acbelous, NaSis, Agyiopeza , (perhaps 
as before, Thetis') Curetis, Cratais, 
s ymbenia , Mariadge, Gorgonia, Phorcia, Trifa- 
mus, Lydius. (Nicom.) 

Marriage, Frienifhip, Peace, Concord, (Ni¬ 
com. ) becaufe it collects and unites, hot fimilars, 
but contraries. ( Anon. ) 

Juftice , ( Nicom. ) 

Prudence, Wifdom-, becaufe men order the 
pi'efent, forelee the future, and learn Experience 
by the paft. ( Anon. ) 

Piety, (Anon.) Temperance, ( Anatol .) All 
from^ S ^ e ^ en< ^ u P on this number, and proceed 


CHAP. VIII. 

The Tetrad. 

( a ) npHE Tetrad was much honoured by M p,ihhnl. 

X the Pythagoreans, and ( b ) efteemed the in /*/«J dicl 
molt perfect number, the (c) primary and pri- (*)&«*«. P r 
mogenious, which they called the Root of all ^VP-f liJutai 


- they called the Root of all 

things, and the Fountain of Nature. }'f r ’ . 

(d) The Tetrads are all Intclleaual, and have i.ap.7. 


an emergent Order, and (tor that Reafon) the (rf) simplic. 
Empyreal Prstfcfluvc ; they go round about ad Ph i r - 4- 
the World , as the Empyrcum paileth through 


' cxprcITed by 


Even God himfclf Pythagora 
the Tetrad. 

(c) How Gocl is a Tetrad, you will clearly/-..j »■ , . 

find in the Sacred Difcourfc aferibed to Pytha- mr.aim-.' 
\g°rar, wherein God is the number of numbers, 
tor if all_ Beings fubfift by his eternal Couniel, 
it is nianifeft, that number in every fpecies of 
Beings depends upon their Caufes -, the firft’ 
number is there, from thence derived hither ■ 

The determinate ftop of number is the Decad, 
for he who would reckon further, muft return 
to 1, 2, 3. and number a fccond Decad , in 
like manner a third, to make up 30, and lo 

1, till having numbred the tenth Decad, he 
comes to a 100. Again, he reckons from a ico. 
in the fame manner, and fo may proceed to in¬ 
finite, by revolution of the Decad. Now the 
Tetrad is the power of the Decad; for, bcfoi'c 
we arrive at the perfection of the Decad, we 
find an united perfection in the Tetrad, the 
Decad being made up by addition of 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Moreover, the Tetrad is an Arithmetical 
mean betwixt 1 and 7, equally exceeding, and 
exceeded in number. It wants 3 of 7, and cx- 
by 3. Monad, as being the Mother of 
numbers,' contains all their powers within it 
fclf. The Hebdomad, as being motherlcfs, 
and a Virgin, poflefleth the fccond place, in 
dignity, tor it is_ not made up of any number 
within the Decad,’ as 4 is of twice two, 6 of 
twice 3, 8 of twice 4, 9 of thrice 3, to of 
twice y. Neither doth it make up any num¬ 
ber within the Decad, as 2 makes 4, 3 makes 
6 , 5 makes to. ‘But 'the Tetrad'lying betwixt 
the unbegpttcn., Monad , and . the motherlcfs 
Hebdomad , comprehends all powers, both of 
the productive gnd produced numbers ; for 
this of all numbers 1 finder io, is made of d cer¬ 
tain number, and makes a certain number'^ the 
Duad doubled make's,, a Tetrad, the Tetrad 
doubled makes 8. - i r 




P T T HA G O R A S. 


Pa-rT' IX 


Betides, the firft folid figure is found in aTe- ] 
trad, ior a point is correfipondcnt to Monad, a 
line to Duad, I becaufe drawn from one point 
to-another 71 a Superficies to Triad, (becaufe it is 
the mo ft iirnple of all rectiline figures) but a 
folid properly agrees with the Tetrad, for 
the firfi Pyramis is in a Tetrad, the Bale is 
triangular, lb that at the bottom is 3, at tl 

Furthermore, the judicative power in thin; 
are Four, Mind, Science, Opinion, and Senfi 
for all Beings are dijudicated either by Mind, < 
Science, or Opinion, or Senfe: ( (ft) for which 
lp - Realbn Pythagoras' affirmed, the Soul of Man to 
confift of a Tetrad. 7] 

Finally, theTerrad connefts all Beings, of E- 
lements, Numbers, Sealbns of the Year, Qxe- 
vous Society; neither can we name any thing, 
which depends noton the TetraQys, as its Root 
and Principle : For it is, as we laid, the maker 
and caufeof all things-, i ntelligible God, Author of I 
Celeftial and Senfible Good. The knowledge of 
thefe things was delivered to-the Pythagoreans' 
by Pythagoras himlelf.’ Hitherto Hieroc/es. 

For thisReafon the Wold T etraffys was tiled 
by Pythagoras, and his Difciples, as a great Oath, 
who likewife, out of refpetl to their Matter, 
forbearing his Name, did fwear by the Perlon 
that communicated the Tetraffys to them. 

Eternal Nature's Fountain I atteft, 

Ilfyo the TetraSlys to our Soul exp reft. 

r . (g ) But Plutarch • interprets this Tetraffys, 
na- (which he laith was alfo called m^©-. World ) 
to be 3 6, which confifts of the tirft four odd 
numbers, thus: 


kind, is moll that thing. This, they faid, , was 
the Tetrad, becaule being quadrate, it is divided 
! into Eq uals, and is.it lelf equal. (Alex. Aphrod. 
Metapb. 5.) 


lb . ft. 


The Names of the Tetrad are thefe; 

Another Gqddcfts, Alultideity , Pantheos, Foun¬ 
tain. of natural Effeffs. (Nicom.) 

Kry keeper of Nature , becaule the univerlal 
Conftitutiop cannot be without it-, to thele Sci¬ 
ences it conferreth Conftitution and Settlements 
and recdncileth them: yea, it is Nature it folf 
ar.l Truth. {Nrcom.) . 

A attire of JEolt/s. (Nicom.) . from its various 
property! (Anon.) 

Hercules , impetuofityf .moft Strong , Mafculine , 
Ineffeminate , Mercury , Vulcan , Bacchus , Sori- 
tas, Alaiaites, Erinnius, ■ Socus, Dioftcorus , Baft 
.farms, Two-wothcr ft oft Feminine Form, of. Vi¬ 
rile Performance, Bacchation. (Nicom.) . 

Harmony. (Nicom ) becaule it hath a, ftcftqui- 
tqrtja. (Anon.) • 

LWa.the Mufe. (Nicom.) World. (Plut .) • 

.Body, as a Point is 1, a Line 2, a SuperfL- 
cies 3. \ 

Soul, becaufe it confifts of Mind, Science, - O- 
pinion and Senfe. (Plut.Plac. Phil. 1.3.) 

If/ft Profundity, as it., is a body. (Simplic.de 
Aniin. 1.) -.... 

Juftice. The Property of.Juftice 1 is ; cotppen- 
fation and Equality. This Number is the firft 
evenly even; and whatloever is the firft in any 


CHAP. IX. 

The Pentad. ' ...... 

\(a )'T' H E Pentad is the firft complexion of bpth (.,) .7 
X kinds of number, even and. odd, .two Smyrr 
and three -. Its names thefe : 

’Ataxia, Reconciliation. (Nicom.) becaufe the 
fifth Element, JEtber , is free from the Diftur- 
bances of the other four. (Anon.) 

Alteration , Tight, becaufe it changed that 
which was feparated threefold, into the Identity 
of its Iphere, moving circularly,■ and iiigeherating 
light. (Anon.) 

Juftice , (Nicom.) becaule it divides xo into 
ro equal parts. (Johan. Port, in Heft.) 

The leaft and top oft livelihood. (Nicom.) 

Nemcjis. (Nicom.) becaufe it diftributes con¬ 
veniently Celeftial, Divine, and Natural Elements. 
(Anon.) 

Bubaftia. (Nicom.) becaufe worfhipp’d- at Bu- 
baftut in JEgypt. (Anon.) 

Venus, Gamelia, Androgynia, Cytberea , Zoneia ,. 
(Nicom.) Marriage. (Anon.) becaufe it conrie£ts 
a mafeuline and feminine number. ( Anon. Plut. 
de ’E7 delph.) conlifting of 2. the firft even, and 
3. the firft odd (Alex. Aphrod. in Metcipb. Pro¬ 
toftp. In Hefttod.) 

KvKMx%r, Pradident of Circles. 1 (Nicom.) 
Scmi-goddefs, (Nicom.) not only as being the 
half of 10. (which is divine, but for that it is 
placed in the middle. (Anon.) 

Tower of Jupiter. 

Dldynuea, or Tiniif. (Nicom.) becaufe it di¬ 
vides 10 intp two. (Anon.) 

Firm Axis. (Nicom.) 

Immortal, Pallas, implying the fifth Eflence. 

( Anon.) 

Kapj'icOTf, Cordial. (Nicom.) from fimilitude 
with the heart. (Anon.) 

Providence, becaufe it makes unequals equal. 
(Anon.) 

Tgapcr, Sound, the fifth being the firft dia- 
fterhe.- ( Plut. de An. procr. e Tim.} 

Nature, becaufe multiply’d by it felf, it returns 
to it felf For as Nature receiving Wheat in 
feed, and-introducing many forms by altering.and 
changing it, at laft returns iTWhear, at the end of 
the whole mutation reftpring the beginning; lo, 
whilft other pumbets- multiply’d in themfelves, 
are increafed,'and.end- in other numbers,-, qnly 
5- and 6 multiply’d by themfelves, repxqfent,- ,ani 
retain; themfelves. (Plut'. do ’£< delph.) : 

This numbej- reprefcnts all luperiour 1 and infe- 
riourbeings; for it is either thefupreme-God, or 
the Mind- born, of God, wherein are contained the 
Species'of all things, or the Soul of the World, 
which is the Fountain of all Souls,, or Celeftials,; 
down to us; or it isTerreftial Nature, andfothe 
Pentad is repleat with all'things. (Macrob, inSomtu 
I Scip. 1.6. c ; . 




r IX. PYTHAGORAS. 

’ Thalia , the Mule;'(Nicom.) bccaufe of the 

CHAP. X. harmony , of the reft. (Anon.) . . 

Panac.ca, (Nicori.) in reject to health rrierl- 
T he Hexad. tioned already-, or q. Panarceia, omni-fuffici- 

. • , ence, endued with parts fufficient for totality. 

T HE Pythagoreans held the number Six to be (Anon.) 

perfe£t, reflecting (as Clem. Alexandrians Mssw 0 i,'f, Middle-right', being in the mid ft bc- 
conceivcs) the creation of the World according twixr 2, and 10, tequidiftant from both. ('Clem, 
to the Prophet. The names of the Hexad, arc Alexandr. Strom. 6.) 

thefe i World ,, bccaufe the World, as the Hexad, is 

Farm of Form, Articulation of the Univerfe, often feen to confift of contraries by harmony. 

Maker of the Soul, Harmony ; (Nicom.) becaufe (Anon.) 
it hath the power to ingeneratc a vital habit ; 

Whence it is called Hexad, dm ths Sgse*: and - 

Harmony , bccaufe all Souls are liarmonick, CHAP. XlV. 

(Anon.) 

■OuAo ; yiA«a, perfection of parts , (Nicom.) or (as The Heptad. 

AnonJ 'OhoiArua. The Pythagoreans called it 

thus, imitating Orpheitt, either as being the only (^"TpHE Heptad was fo called, qu. <riV(ds npa- ^ Njcmu 
■ number under ten, which is whole and equal in A «■(« «?'©- worthy of veneration; for (b~) apud l’hor, 
its parts; or becaufe the whole Llniverfe is di- Pythagoras held this number to be molt proper Amn. M.ti- 
vided into parts by it. (Anon.) to Religion, (c) He alfo held, that it is per- : 

Venus, (Nicom.) becaufe it procreates hartno- fe£t;. (d) thence it was, (as the Pythagoreans Meram.lit 
ny: 6, to 12. is a diapafon concord; 6, to 9. conceived) that creatures born in the ieventh (c) Aif 
hemiolos; 6, to 8. epitfites; that is a diatefla- month live. AphnJ. 

ron concord: Whence it is named Venus who was The names of the Heptad, are theft. 2 - 

the Mother of Harmony. (Mart. cap. 7.) Fortune, Occafton-, (Nicom.) becaufe it occurrs 4 ] 

Zilyia, (Nicom.) rafina, (Nic.) r4t©-, Mar- cafually and opportunely to every thing. (Anon.) rcccpr. "li- 
ridge, (Clem. Strom. 5.) becaufe of the mixtion Wliatfoever is belt amongft fenfible things, by lib. cic 

of the firft even and firft odd. (Pint, de An. which the fcafons of the year and their periods, 

procrl Sec. Tim.): For as Marriage procreates are orderly compleat, participates oftheHcb- 
by a male and female; fo this number is genera- domad, (Philo.' dc die dept.) the Moon having 
ted of 3. Which is odd and called male, and of 7 days, mcafurcs all time. (Johan. Philop. in 
2 i which is even and called female; for twice Mctaphyf. 7.) 

: 5, make 6. (Clem. Alexand. Strom. 6.) It pro- 'ApuWag, Motherlefs, Virgin, (Hieroc. in aur. 
duceth Children like the Parents; (Theon. Smyr. car. Niconii) Minerva, as' being a Virgin, uri- 
Mathem. 45.) _ married, not born of a Mother (odd number,) 

' Zvyltm, i'lMTwia, (Nicom.) or $/a!<w« Concilt- nor of a Father, (even number;) but out of the 
ation, becaufe it conciliates the male and fe-, Crown or Top of the Father of all, Monad. (A- 
ipale: (Anon. , • non. Chalcid. in Tim. Theon. Smy.rn. c. 45. 

"■ 'Yyntct, Health ; (Niconii Anon.) a triple tri- Mars, Nicom. Anon. ’Anpiadur (Nicom.) 
atigle which being alternately conjoyned within ; Ageleia, (Nicom.) an epithet of Minerva 
it fclf conftitut'eth a figure of five lines; (Helych.)^ 

oS^Nicom.) becaufe the Stars * 

( C pr0lapf ' which guard the Univerfe arc feven. (Anon.), 
m iai. aamill.7 , , .. , ’OBeitsomTest, TritogenU, ttutwt&w, ’Aa«aki( 4 vu-m 

-- .4 KUW, Anvil/;., , (Nicom.) qu. axaimTov, un- n mnvrf}<£ , .'EfWwt , TUmvapiim , ’Ouro,Axtia. ; 
wearied ; becaufe. .the. principal .triangles of the Stock, of Amalphea, AEgis, Oftris. Dream, Voice , 
mundane Elemenfethavc Ihare in it, being each. Sound, Clio ; the Mule , Judgment , Adrajiia. 
of them Six, ,if, .ipeafured by three perpendicur ’(Anon.) 

lmv (Anqn.'),-,v(-•. . . . . T*A 4 #f*©-» leading to the end^ (Anon.) becaufe 

-sibgihg,compounded of and as. it by i t a n are Jed to the end. (Philo, dc Mund. 
yyere CMtV«<ra>i .theTriad, which is called Hecate, opif.)- 
( 4 nom TheQj.).,A,... ; •. A 

A-jTridditis ; fi-qip the nature of that Goddefs;-; 777--T:-: T 

qr .bbpaufe. the v.Hgjead firft affumes the'three.! i-u a P XTT ; ' 

motions of intervals, being dividedyinto..ttfo( j . 

parts, , each of ,which is on each fide,..(Anqm) V. ' The Ogdoad. 

the-diftribptionof all.timev'pf things. | 

iv (^aboye the earth;.'and . under- the, earth,, which, 'is, iwi H E Ogdoad they faid was the firft Cube, 

...^done:by the Hejxad .in the .Zodiack, top becaufe, ; . an d. the only number evenly even under 

TTme is. oEthe flature of the .Triad, cqnfifting ' ten (A n0 n.) 

of three parts", . and ■ the Hexad conlifts of two T j, e Names of it. 

Triads. (Anon;),' v . •: Panarmonia, (Nicom.) becaufe of its excellent 

' , Triform Qiicom.') \ y jeanvenience. (Anon.) 

Amphttrite ; (Nicom.) becaufe it hath a Triad Cadm<ea,Motber, Rhea, Cibeie,Din- 

on each fide. (Anon.) . dymene, noAia^©-, Dove, Fnendjhip, Council, Pru- 

Neighbour to Juftice,- (Nicom,) as being near- dence Q rcia Themis\Law Ha/t^hw, Euterpe the 
eft to 5. (which is named Juft ice. (Anon.) : Mufe, ’Av?aae<«, "EJ'ey-cpl (Anon.) Neptune. 

(Plut. de llid. KOlirid. -■ 
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Juliice becaufe it is firft refolved into num- neither in numbers nor. beings, according to the 
bcrs efplcially equal. (Macroh. in Somn.Scip. compofition of number, which is not feminally 
r Jr contained in the Decad. (Anon.) 

:• Age. (Nicom.) 

---—- Power, ( Nicom. ) from the command it hath 

„ VI , T over all other Numbers. (Anon.) 

CHAP, m Ncce jjr lty _ (Anon.) 

T > p Atlas ; for as Allas is fabled to fuftain Hea- 

vcn V vith his fhoulders, lo the Decad all the 

f- jp HE Enncad is the firftfquare of an odd num- I” 


bewiit, but it revolves all within it. (Anon.) ® B 

Prometheus - b E.“ llf< ? rnary° ’as’ the magazine and confinement -bf 

out-go it, and juftly, being a perieCt ternary. a]] proportions . (Ano B n .) orj ^ becaufe 

(.Anon.) _ p . •/Annn'i other numbers branch out of it. (Cedren.) 

Concord, ( Nicom. Anon ■). ( •' uaviirna, becaufe it perfe&s all number, 

Hahus, (Nicom. Anon.) becaufe it doth not per- , ’ d within it felf all the i 

mit the confcnt of number to be difpeifed K- d l odd d d unmoved 

yond it, but colleas it. (Anon.) fAnon ) 

’Aycmia, becaufe of the revolution to Monad, ^ 

(Anon.) ' --- 

becaufe it is the firft odd Triangle, . 

• ^ Anon. ^ ^ H A r» - X ^v» 

Vulcan, becaufe to it, as conflature arid relati- ; . „ , 

on, there is no return. (Anon.) _ Divination by A umbei 


the revolution to Monad. I (Anon..) 


S the firft odd Triangle, I 


Vulcan, becaufe to it, as conflature arid relati- ; . . , ,, , 

on, there is no return. (Anon.) Divination by Numbers. 

Juno, becaufe the fphear of the Air hath the ; . , . , 

ninth place. (Anon.) T TPon the near affinity which Pythagoras (: fol- 

Sifter and Wife to Jupiter, from conjunaion LA lowing Orpheus) conceived to be betwixt 
with unity. (Anon.) . the gods and numbers, he colledted a kind of 

'Eyj.* S y<Sh, becaufe there is no (hooting be- Aritlimonanty not praaifed, by himfelf only, 
yond it. ( Anon.) 'but communicated to his Difciples, as is manifeft 

3 v _’ nr„/Tii a™;™ Vr,«ni;n' Aofilr/j. Tri. ;from fa) Tamblichus. who cites this fragmentofW 


U ’ Pon the near affinity which Pythagoras (tipi-. 
lowing Orpheus ) conceived to be betwixt 


P<ean, Nyffeis, Agyica , Ennalios, Agelia , Tri- ifrom (a) Jamblichus, who cl ~-o--.--- ; -- 

togegenia , Suaia, CuretU, Prefer pirn, Hyperion , the Sacred DifcourJe,z Bookafcribed to him: Con- a t- 
Terpftchore the Mufe. (Nicom. Anon.) cerning the gods of Pythagoras,^ c/Mnefar- 

T=xso-?o ess, T'trms, becaufe nine months coni-" chus, I learned this when l was initiated at Li- 
pleat the Infant. jbeth in Thrace, A glaophemus adminijlring the 

rites to me •, Orpheus Jon of Calliope, inJiruSed 

---- - by bis mother, in the Pangiean mountain, /aid, 

C H A 1 P XlV. That number is an eternalfubfance, the, rnofi 

provident principle of the XJniverfe , Heaveft. 

The Dead. - and Earth, and middle Nature■, like wife the root 

of Dibine beings, and of gods and demons. -V- 
(a) TEN, according to the Pythagoreans,' is Hence (faith Jamblichus) it Hmanifeji tbits 
f X the greateft number, as well for that it. Pythagoras received^ of Numbers the determinate 
is the Tetraoys, as . that it comprehends alba- effence of the gods, from the traditions of Orpheus: 
lac. rithmetical and', harmonica! proportions. • (b)Py- By thefe-Numbershe framed a wonderful divtwti- 
thygoras faid, that ten is the nature of number: on andferviceof thegods,of near eft affinity tonum* 
becaufe all Nations, Greeks, and Barbarians, bers, as may be evinced jromdtence, (jor it is re- 
reckon to it; and when they arrive at it, return 'quifite to give aninftance for confirmation of what 
to the Monad. , • - . - boefay,) whereas Abaris performed tbofekindvf 

, facrtfices to which he was accujtemedfann pndui- 
Names of the Decad. ’ . . . Jed diligenth dminMim K afteriU 

World■ becaufe according to the Decad, all |Barbarians,6y VtUims, principally #Cocks, (whoje 
things are ordered, in gcneraT and-particular: I entrals.they Conceived to be mojt exaa for infpeHi- 
(Anon.) The Decad comprehends all numbers, on) Pythagoras) willing not to take him off from 
the World alT forms- ( Philop. Metaph. i. ) \his ftudy of truthfyet to direfUiM by afaferwapi 
for the fame reafon termed, alfo Sphear. (Anon.) j without blood and'/laughter ,. (moreover ejteeming. 
Heaven, (Nicom.) becaufe it is the molt per- the Cock facred to the Sim) taiight hm to 'find-out 
fed term of number, as Heaven- tile .recepMde' M truth bytfofcience of [Arithmetic TKuX Jtm-(b)Woh^ 
of all things. (Anon.) The Decad. bein^a Wichiis. (b) ,Aifd(elfewhere b^faMi tiiat Pyibap cap. i> 
perfeft number, the Pythagoreans defired to ap-r goraip inf ead 'of the art offhvining by 'Jaertftcei, 
ply to it thofe things which are contained in Hea- taught hint that -kind 1 of prediBion which is bp 
ven, where finding but 9, (the Orbs, the feren Numbers, as conceiving that to-.be, moreffected 
Planets, and the Heaven of fixed.Stars, with ,the; and divine , and more agreeable) to the'celcffial 
earth) they added-anAntichthon-,-'.(. another earth Shumb'ers of-the-gods. -••'V ' 

oppofite to this), and made Ten--,.by this means j This hint fome have taken tp.impofe upon the 
they accommodated them to th? Decad. ( Pa- world, lindef the* name of 1 Pythagoras, an-'Oiio- 
chymer. in Metaphyf. 3. ) . , . . ... ■ |mantick kind of- ; ArithmUticli-, ; affigning? parti- 


togegenia, Suada, Curetis, Proferpina, Hyper 
Terpftchore the Mufe. (Nicom. Anon.) 

Yihistpoesi, firms, becaufe nine months c 
pleat the Infant. 


X the greateft number, as well for that it 
s the Tetraclys, as . that it comprehends all ; a- 
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Planets, to the Jays of the Week, and to the Signs of\ l 

theZodiack, thereby refolving queftions. concern¬ 
ing nativities, viilory, life, or deaths journies^pro ' CHAP. I. 

M&aocotm.Jperity oradverfity as is fet down by, (c)Fliid, 

who adds, Apollon!us bath delivered another way Voice , its kinds, 

of divination,according to thePythagorick DoSrine-. 

affirming, that future things maybeprognofticated (aJV^F human voice, they who are -of the (,1) Mam. 
by virtue of a Wheel invented by Pythagoras, V_/ Pythagorean School, laid. That there are Harm. cap. 2. 
whereby is treated oj life and death, offiigitives, of Cas of one Genus) two Species. One they proper- 
litigious bufinefs, ofviilories,ofthefex of children ly named Continuous, the other Diaftematick, 

■unborn, and infinite others of the like kind. But (intermiffive) framing appellations from the acci- 
eoncerning the expofitionof the Wheel, and the true dents pertaining to each. The Diaftematick they 
pofition of Numbers, therein, the ancient Authors conceived to be that which isfung, and refts up- 
have written very inconfiantly, fo as the truth of on every note, and manifeft the mutation which 
its compofition cannot be comprehended otherwi/e is in all its parts, which is inconfiifed, anddivi- 
than by conjeilure. What ancient Authors he ded, and disjoined, by the magnitudes which ate 
means, I know not; the citation of Apollonius, I in the foveral founds, as coacerved, but not corn- 
doubt to be no leis luppofititious, than the Wheel mixt ; the parts of the voice being apply'd mu- 
(d)Anti(Mnl. it felf, which (d) Trithcmius and others acknow- tually to one another, which may eafily be fepa- 
1.3. ledge to be an invention of later times. rated and diftinguifhed, and are not defttoy’d 

__ ' _ together. Such is the Muficai kind of voice, which 

to the knowing, manifefts all founds, of what 
SECT. II. magnitude every one participates: For if a man 

ufe it not after thismanner, he is not laid to ling, 

Mufick. but to fpeak. 

. The other kind they conceived to be Centin:i- 

(„) rtem, (ifj'T'HE Pythagoreans define Mufifck an apt by which we dilcourfe one to another, rind 
X compofition of contraries, and an uni- read, _ and are noc conltraihed to ufe any mani- 

a P ,I ‘ on of many, and conlent of difterents. feft diftinft tenfions of founds, but connefl the 

for it not only co-ordinates rythms and modula- difcourle, till we have finifhed that whichwein- 

tion, but all manner ofSyftems. Its end is to tended to fpeak. For if any man in difputing, or 

unite, and aptly conjoyn, , God is the reconciler apologizing, or reading, make diftin£t magni- 

bf things difeordant, and this, is his chiefeft work tudes, in the foveral founds, taking oifj and 

according to Mufick and Medicine, to reconcile transferring the voice from one to another, he is 

enmities. In Mufick, fay they, confifts the agree- not laid to read, but to ling, 
mentof all things, and Ariftocracy of the Uni- Human voice having in this manner two parts, 
verfe: For, what is harmony in the world, in a they conceived, that there are two places which 
City is good Government, in a Family Tempe- each inpaffingpoffefleth. The place of Confinu- 
rance. ous voice, which is by nature infinite in magni- 

(i) Perptp. in (b) Of many Se£ts (faith Ptolemais) that were tude, receiveth its proper term from that, where- 

Hirm. ttoia- converfant about harmony, the moft eminent with the fpeaker began, until he ends, that is the 
■7) pit a were cwo 5 Pythagorick and Arijloxenian place from the beginning of his fpeech to his 
: H»f. Psrph. L(c) Pythagoras dijudicated it by reafon, Ariftox- conclufive filence, fo that the variety thereof is 
in Pit!. Harm, enus by fenfe.) (d) The Pythagoreans not crediting in our power. But the place of Diaftematick 
the relation of hearing in all thofe things, where- voice isnot in our power, but natural; and this 

ttimonkc 2 ih it is requifite, adapted reafons to the differen- likewife is bound by different effebts. The be- 

ces of founds, contrary to thofe which are per- ginning is that which is firft heard, the end that 
ceived by the fenfes % fo that by this critery ( rea- which is laft pronounced; for from thence we 
Ion) they , gave occafioii of calumny to fitch as begin to perceive the magnitude of founds, and 
were of a different opinion. their mutual commutations, from whence firft 

Ira citaT 1 "* (*) Hence the Pythagoreans named that which our hearing feems tooperate; whereas itis pof- 
jpudSJr. we now call Harmonick, Canonick; not from fible there may befome moreobfoure founds per- 
theCanon or Inftrument, as feme imagine, but feUed in nature, which we cannot perceive or 
from reftitude, fince reafon finds out that which; hear. As for inftance, in things weigh’d there are 
isrighr, by ufing'Harmonical Canons or Rules, fome bodies which feem to have no weight, as' 

Even of all forts of Inftruments, framed by Straws, Bran, and the like; but when as by ap- 
Hafmonical Rules, (Pipes, Flutes, and the pofition of fuch bodies, fome beginning of pon-_ 

: like) they call the Exercife, Canonick; which aerofity appears,' then we fay, They firft come 

although it be not Canonick, yet is lb termed, within the cotnpaft of Statick. So, when a low 
becaufe it is made according to the Reafons and found increafeth by degrees, that which firft of 
Theorems of Canonick. The Inftrument therefore all may be perceived by the ear, we make the 
feems to be rather denominated from its Canonick beginning of the place which muficai voice re- 
affe&ion. A Canonick in general is a Harmonick; quireth. 
who is converfant by ratiocination, about that 
which confifts of Harmony. Muficians and Har- ; 
monicks differ; Muficians are thofe Harmonicks . 
who begin from fonfo, but Canonicks are Pytba- 
goreans , who are alfo. called Harmonicks; both . 
forts are termed by a general name, Mu- 
licians. 


Did 


CHAP. 
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Virft lAufuk in the 'Planets. 

.') a'/'low. (a)'T'H E names of Sounds, inallprc 
larm.ctp. 3. w ere derived from the feven Stars, which 

move circularly in the Heavens, and compals thql 
b) Mtmb. in earth. \j.b) The circumagitat ion of tbcfc bodies muji ] 
lumn.&cip. ofnecejjity caufe afound-for air being ftriickfrimi 
the intervention of the b/mo,. fends forth a noife-. 
Nature herfelfconflrainihg that the violent colli- 
fton of twobodiesfhould end in found. 

-) -V/nm.ibid. f f ) N 0 w (fay the PythagoreansflW bodies which! 

are carried round with nolle, one yielding and 
gently receding to the other, muft neceflarily 
caufe founds different from each other, in the| 
magnitude and fwiftnels of voice, and ift place; 
which (according to the reafon of their proper 
founds, or their fwiftnels, pr the orbs of repref-l 
irons, in which the impetuous traniportation of 
each is performed) are either more flu&uating, or 
on the contrary more reluQant: But thefo three 
differences of magnitude, celerity, and local di-1 
fiance, are manifeftly exiftent in the Planets, 
which are confiantly with found circumagitated 
through the axherial diffufion; whence every one 
is called <&■>)?, as void oicdeic, ftation •, ana iti 
Se»i>, always in courfe, whence God and ./Ether 
are called 0eoV and 'A;6ify. 

tmsb. ibid. Moreover the found which is made byflriking the 

air, induce! h into the earJomeihing fvccet and muft- 
cal, or barfh anddifcordant: for, if a certain obfcr- 
vation of numbers moderate the blow it ejfetts a har¬ 
mony confonant to itJelf •, but if it be temerarious , 1 
not governed by me aftires, there proceeds a troubled 
unfleaf ant tioifemhicb offends the ear. Nowinbea- 
ven nothing is produced cafually, nothing temerari¬ 
ous, but all things there procdedaccordingto divine 
Rules,andJet led Proportions.: whence irrcfragably 
is inferr'd, that the founds which proceed from the 
convcrfton of \the CceleflialSpheres, are mttfical. 
For found neceflarilyproceeds from motion , and the] 
proportion which is in all divine things caufeth . 
the harmony of this found. This Pythagoras frjlofl 
all the Greeks conceived in his mind-, and under¬ 
flood that the Spheres founded fomething concor¬ 
dant, becaufe of the nece/Jity of proportion, which 
neverforfakes Ctv/eflial Beings. " 

inw. ibid. From the motion of Saturn, which is the high- 
eft and furthefi: from us, the graveft found in the 
diapafon. concord, is called '-Hypate-, becaufo 
ilmrnv fignifieth highefl: but'from the Lunary,! 
which is the loweft and ne'a reft the earth, veatei, 
for via.™ fignifieth lowefl. Fromthofe which are 
next thefe, viz. from the motion of Jupiter w ho 
is under Saturn, parypate and of Venus, who is’ 
above the Moon,paraneate , Again, from the mid¬ 
dle, which is the' Sun’s motion, tire fourth from; 
hach part, mefe, which is diftaht by a diatefiafon, 1 
in the Heptachord from both erjtr.eams, accbiv 
ding to the ancient Way; as the.Sun isthe fourth 
from each extream of the feven Planets,-being 
in the midft. Again, from thofe which are 
neareft the Sun on each fide, from Mars who is 
placed betw iy.t fupiier.mdi the Sun, Hypermefe, 
which is likewife termed Uchanus, and iiom Mer¬ 
cury who is placed betwixt Venus and the Sun , 
Paramefe. 

1.2. c.=:„ Pythagoras by Mufical proportion calleththat 


a Tone, by how much the Moon is dift^rit ;from 
the Earth : from the Moon to Mercury-the-HaW of 
that fpace, and from Mercury to Venus almoft as 
much-: from Venus to the Sun folijuiple: from 
the Sun to Mars a Tone, that.is as far as the- Moon 
is from the Earth: from Mars to JupiterhA?,asA 
-from Jupiter to Saturn half, and thence to -the 
Zodiack. felquible: thus there are made feyes 
Tones, which they call a Diapafon harmony, that 
is an .universal concent: In which Sarnyf rnpves 
in the Derail'mood, Jupiter in the Phrygian, and 
in the reft the like. ; 

■ Thofe founds which the feven Planets, and the Pint. p. -.1, 
Sphere of fixed Stars, and that which is above 
us, termed by them Antichthon, make, Pythagoras 
affirmed to be the Nine Mules: but the coiihpo- 
fition, and fymphony, and as it were connexion 
of them all; whereof as being eternal and tfnbe- 
gotten,- each is a part and .portion, he nanj-d 
Mnemojyne. ’ 


CHAP. III. 

The OQochord. 

(af^TOW Pythagoras firft of alt, (fj ’left the 

middle found by conjunftion, being it W The, Hip 
felf compared to the two Extreams, fhould ren.-' ac jj°' dBli 
der only a-Diateflaron concent, both to the fSte'ate ™ e T J, ? B . 
and to the Hypate: but that we 'might'Have chord:, 
greater variety, the two Extreams making'-.the^ingconp- 
tulleft'concord'each to other, thatistofay, the 
concord of Diapafon, which confifts in a double end of me, I 
proportion. Which inafmuch as it could not beandthebrjb I 
;aoneby twoTetrachords,he added an eighth found, ning of the c- 
infertingifbetwixt the Mefe and Paramefe, fetting ther * 
it from'the Mefe a whole Tone, and from the 
Paramefe a Semitone ; fo, that which was fpr- 
merly the .Paramefe in the Heptachord, is ft'ill the 
third from 1 the Neate, both, in name and place.; 
but that which was now inferted is the Jpfirth 
from theNeate, and hath a copcent unto; if of 
Diatefiafon, which before the Mefe had .unto the 
Hypate; but the Tone between them, thaf isfthe i 

Mefe, and the inferted, ! called the Paramefe, _in- 
ftead of the former, to which foever Tetfaqhbfd 
it be added, whether to that which is at the' ffit- 
pate, being of the lower ; or to that of the'Heate, 
being of the. higher, will : fender Diapet^e jeoh-’ 
cord; which is either way a fyftem( cbhfifi;- 
ing.bothoftheTetrachord it felif, and the'^dir 
;tional Tone; as the Diapente proportion, l [(vi : z. 
felquialtera) is found to be a fyllem of fofoijifer- 
tia, and felquioQava, the n Tone theref6fe're !r fef‘ 
quiodtavav ‘(c) Thus the interval of four GhdidjfW 
land' of .-fiv,e, : and of .both .cofrioffied! 'together, " 
called 
the tvv 

prehended- , , 

have this'prdpoftion in numhefs. 

Mycji 


C H A P. . VI. 


The' Arithnyiticaf- ProporiibmvofJKgrmfnyJ. ].; 

1 \a) 'TjYth’a'gofas isfat A, to hqv&frjifounjifiiijhe (,) 
l proportion and concord of Sounds one tpano- 
'ther,theBiateJfaron infefquitertia,the Diapente in 
fefyti- 
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fcfyuialicra , the Diupttfon in <*//?&:■: ;3;he'occafi-: Applying both Jiis hand and ear to the weights 
a; De die nk- on and manner is related by (b)■ Cenfori/ws, (c) vWiioh he had hung on, and by them confirming 
uli. cup- 10 - Boet hius,' (d) Maaiobivs, and others’; but more the proportion of the relations, he did ingenioufly 
(c)Muf.i.cap. exa £tiy..ijy ((f ) Nicotirdclm, thus:;- ’ fo; transfer the co'mmbn'refult of the firings upon the 

In'somn. Being an mtenfe.- thought, whether; he might croft beam. to che bridge of an inffrument, which 
Say. 2. " invent any .' inftrumental help for the Ear, foiid he called and as for flretching them 

(fj Haim. cn- and; infallible ■ fuchias the Sight-hath by a com- proportionably to the weights,'he did transfer that 
chirid.cip.y.. pjifs arjd' a rule, and by ;a dioptre’; or the Touch to an anfwerable (brewing of the pegs. Making 
r S5/il« y 'lelby;3'Ballance, or, by -the invention of -meafures: ufe of this foundation as an infallible rule, he ex- 
m'e/tb. cap. As he part by a Smith’s Ph'op, by a happy chance tended the experiment to many kinds of Inflru- 
he , heard the Irofi Hammers ftrikirig upon the ments. Cymbals, Pipes, Flutes, Monochords, Tri- 
Anvil, and rendring founds moft confonant one gons, and the like; and he found, that this con- 
to another in all combinations except one. He clufion made by numbers was confonant without 
obforved; in them thefe three concords,'the Dia- variation in. all. Thar'found which proceeded 
pafbn,' die Diapente, and the Diateflaron; but from the number . 6; he named Bypate ; that 
. that which was between the Diateflaron .and the which from the number 8, MtJe, being Sefquiter- 
Diapente, he found to be adifcord in it felfj fho’ tia to the other, that from 9, Paramejfe, being a 
otherwife ufefitl for the making up of the greater tone (harper than the Mefc, viz. SelquioQava , 
of them, (the Diapente). Apprehending this that from 12, Nettle. And fupplying the mida 
come to him from God, as a moft happy thing, dlefpaces according to the Diatonick kind, with 
he halted into a (hop, and by various trials, find- proportionable founds, he fb ordered the Octo- 
ing the difference of the founds to be according chord with convenient numbers Duple, Sefquial- 
to the weight of the Hammers, and not accor- tera, Sefqultertia, and (the difference of thefe 
ding to the force of thole who ftruck, nor accor- two laft) SelquioStava. 
ding to the fafhion of the Hammers, nor accor¬ 
ding to the turning of the Iron which was in beat- 6 8 — -——_ o s a 

Cfjuds Uv- jng out: Having taken exaftly the weight of the N ''N 

(/) he went ftraightwayhome and to / 

rahcrtvife. one beam faftned to the walls, croft from one I 

corner of the room to the other, (left any diffe- I 

rence might arife from thence, or might be fuf- l 

peEle'd to arife from the properties of feveral \ 

beams) tying four firings of the lamefubftance, I 

(5) length,fwiftnefs, and (g) twilf, upon each of them 1 

which Mabs- he hung a feveral weight, faftning it at the lower - : - ‘ -— - — -——*- 

end > * nd making theMength of the firings alto- DiatefTaron ' Eiateflarou 

: would chanec gether equal. Then linking the firings by. two at 
unneccffariiy a time interchangebly, he found out the afore- Diapent Diapafon "\JL>iapent - 

into icoffo- , faid concords, each in its own combination; for f)/ ^ u 

ren that which 1 was ftretched by the greateff weight, __ 

;. \enia in refpeft of that which wasftretched by theleaft ' ~ ~ 

weight, he found to found a Diapafon. ' The Thus he found the progrefs by a natural necef- 
. greatefl weight was of r 2 Pound, the leaft of 6. fi t y, from the lowelt to the higheff, according to 

: Thence he determined, that the Diapafon did con- the Diatonical kind; from which again he did 

? lift in double proportion, which the weights them- declare the Chromatick and Enarmonick kinds. 

; felves. did fhew. Next he found, that the greateft 

totheleaft but one, which was of eight pound, - 7 ~~—- 

i founded a Diapente, whence he inferred this to C H A P. V. 

;■ confift in the proportion, called, Sefquialtera, in 

tvhich.proportion the weights were one to ano- TkeDiviJlon of the Diapafon, according to the 

i ther. But unto that which was left than it felf in Diatonick kind. 

t weight, yet greater than the reft, being of nine 

| pound, he found it to found a Diateflaron 5 and /- r A HIS Diatonick kind foems naturally to 

l difcovered, that, proportionably to the weights, JL have thefe degrees and progrefles, h’emi- 

I this concord was Sefquiterria,which flring of nine tone,. tone and cone, (half-note, whole note and 

| pound is naturally Sefquialtera to the leaft, for 9 whole note.) This is the fyftem Diateflaron, con- 

| to 6 is fo, (ui-e.'Selquialtera) as the leaft but one. lifting of two tones, and that which is called a he- 7 

\ which is 8,was to that which had the weight 6, in mitone; and then another tone being inferted, Dia- 

i proportion Sefqultertia; and j 2 to 8 is Sefquialte- pente Is made, being a fyftem of three tones and 

f ; ra; and that which is in the middle between Dia- ahemitone. Then in order, after this there be- 


pente and Diateflaron, whereby Diapente exceeds ing another hemicone, tone and tone, they make 
Diateflaron,is confirmed to be in SefquioHavapro- another Diateflaron, that is to lay,, another Sefqui- 
portion, .in which jistoS. The fyftem of both-was tertia. So that in the antienter Heptachord, all 
called Diapente, that is, both of the Diapente fourths from the lowed, found a Diateflaron one 
and Diateflaron joined together, as duple pro- to another, the hemitone taking the firft, fcccnd, 
portion, in compounded of Sefquialtera arid Sef and third place, according to the progreffion in 
quitertia ; foch as are 2. 8. 6. Or on the contrary the Tetrachord. Butin the Bythegoncal Oblo- 
of Diateflaron and Diapente, as duple proportion chord, which is by a conjunction a fyftem of the 
is compounded of Sefqultertia and Sefquialtera, Tetrachord, and the Pentachord, and that either 
as 12.9.6. being taken in that order. Ddd 2 joint- 
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joyntly of two TetrachordS, ■ or' disjoyntly of 
two Tetrachords, leparated- from one 1 another 
,by a. tone, the ptoceifion wiil begin from thelow- 
eft, to that every fifth (bund, will make. Diapeii- 
te, the hemitone puffing into four places, the 
firlt, the fecond, the third, : and.the fourth. 


. C I I A P. VI. 

T he Canon of the Monocbord, 

L.vri. ("" '"OYthagoras, as Timarus faith, found out the 
A Canon of one Chord , that is the rule df 
(b) Dc Mufica, the Monochord. (h) Ar(ftides relates 1 , that a 
Iih. 5. little before he dyed, he exhorted his friends to play 

...on the Monochord , thereby implying, that- the 
beighth which is in A\ttfick , is to-be received rather 
' by the hit elicit through numbers , than bythefenfe 
through the ears. 

Ci-j vie. Pyth. Duris ( cited by (c) Porphyrins) mentions a 
brazen Tablet; let up in the’Temple op-Junto) 
L by Arimncjh/s Ion to Pythagoras, on which were 
graven, befides other arts, a Mufical• Canonj 
which was afterwards taken away by Simon a 
Muiician, who arrogated the Canon to himfelf; 
and publithcd it as his own. 

j^Mathcmat. (d)Thc divifion of the Canon, faith ' Thcon , is 
made by the Tctrallys in the Dccad, which confifts of 
a Monad, a Duaef, a Triad, a Tetrad, 1,2,3, 
lor it comprehends a Scfjuitertia.a Sejquialtcr . 
Duple, a Triple , and a Sfindruplc proportion. The 
SeClion of the Pythagorical Canon, according to 
the intention of Pythagoras himfelf not at Erafioji- 
hencs mifunderftood it, erJThrafyllus, [wholeope¬ 
ration Thcon lets downjbut ns Timteus the Locre- 
on (whom Plato aljo followclb) to 27. (f) Ni- 
p. 24. comachrts mentions, as. Intending to deliver it in 
( 2 )Scft.Canon. his larger Tfcatifc of Mufick. See alfo (g)Euclid, 
(b) MuCIib. 5. ; 7 >) An Rides, fin nt Hi anus, and others. 

pjg.ii*. 5 


(f) Manual. 


C 1-1 A P. VII. 

Injunction by Mufick. 

C4 'rOhceiving, that the firft inftitutlon of 

T 1 CJ P- 1 5- _v rnen was to be made by l'enfe, lb that 

a man might fee thole fair figures and forms, 
and might hear the molt excellent Mufick, he 
firft began by teaching Mufick’ by Songs and 
Kythms, by which the cures ofmanners and pal- 
lions were made, and by which the harmonies 
of the faculties of their fouls were reduced ro 
their primitive difpofitions ; and cures of di- 
itempers both of body and mind were invented 
by him. And that which was above all thefe,: 
worthy to be taken notice of, that he made for 
his difciples thofe which were called ygapTijrar 
and [ of Mufick] both by weight and 

by found, and compofed them harmonically, in 
a ftrange way making the commixtures of thole 
tones which are called Diatonick, Chromatick, 
and Enarmonick, by which he changed all the 
palfions of the mind, which were newly railed 
in them without realon, and which did procure 
griefs, and angers, and pities, and unfeemly loves, 
and fears, and. all kind of defires, and vexations, 
and appetites, and foftneffes, and idlenefles, j 


and impetuofities, correcting and directing every 
one of. thefe) towards virtue, by convenient har¬ 
monies; asiby certain effectual medicines. And 
at night when his difciples went to fleep, he de¬ 
livered’ them from all the noifes and troubles of 
the day,: and purified the perturbations of their 
minds, .and rendred their lleeps quiet, with good 
dreams arid predictions; And when they rofe 
again, from .their beds, , he Treed them from the 
droufinefs of.the night, from faintnefs and' flug- 
gifhnefs,- by certain proper .Songs, either let to 
the. Lute, or lome high Voice. As for himfelf, 
he never . played on Inftrument, or any thing, 
but'-hehad it within him-,: and by an: unconcei¬ 
vable kind of divinity; he applied his ears and 
mind unto the harmony of the world, which he 
alpne.did underftand ■, and underftanding the 
univerlat harmony and concent of the Spheres, 
and thole Stars that move in them, which makes 
a more full and excellent mufick than mortals by 
realon of.their motion, which of unequal differ¬ 
ing fiviftneHes and bignelfes overtaking one ano¬ 
ther, all which are ordered and difpoled in a 
moll: mufical proportion one towards another, 
beautified vyith various; perfections, wherewith 
being irrigated, as having likewife orderly the 
difcourfe of hismind, as we may lay exe'rcifing, 
he framed lome reprefentations of thefe, to ex¬ 
hibit them as much as was poflible, imitating 
(that Mufick) chiefly by Inftruments, or the 
Voice alone. For he conceived that to himfelf 
only of all upon the earth, were intelligible 
and audible, the univerfel founds, from the na¬ 
tural. fountain and root, and thought himfelf 
worthy to be taught and to learn, and to be affi- 
amilated by defire and imitation to the celeftials, 
one that was organized fin the parts of the 
body ] by the deity which begot him. But it 
wasfufficient for other men, that they, always 
looking, upon him, and fuch things as they recei¬ 
ved from him, be benefited by images and ex¬ 
amples, as not being able to lay hold on the firft 
clear archetypes of all things; As to them, who 
cannot look upon the Sun, by reafon of its Iplen- 
dor, we Ihow the Eclipfe either in a pond of 
water, or by feme boared pitched thing, or by 
feme dark-coloured glals, fearing the weaknels 
of their eyes, and framing another way of per¬ 
ception, inftead of looking on it, to thofe who 
love fuch things, tho’ fomething inferior. This 
Empedocles feemeth to imply concerning his ex¬ 
traordinary and divine conftitution above others, 
when he laid: 

'Alongft thefe was one in things fub lint eft skill'd, 

His mind with all the wealth of learning fill'd. 

He fought whatever Sages did invent ; 

And wbilftbis thoughts were on ibis work intent , 

All things that are, be eafily furoey'd. 

Andfearch through ten or twenty ages mack. 

Intimating by fublimeft things ; and. He furoey'd 
all things that are \ and. The wealth of the mind., 
and the like, the exquifite and acurate conftitu¬ 
tion of Pythagoras beyond others, both for body 
and mind, in feeing, hearing, and underftand- 
ing. 


CHAP- 
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when they arojc from the common relief offlccp, they 
CHAP. VIII. expelled drowfinefs andJleepincfs of the head with 

, other Songs. 

Medicine by Mufick. Sometimes alfo without pronouncing Verfes, they 

expelledfame ajfeffions anddifeafesyind reduced the 
U)Jswb.c.2}. (a)-fyrtbagoras conceive<l, that Mufick conduced fick to health, imfot-ns, by charming them. And 
JL much to health, ifufedl appofitely; for from hence it kprobable, that the word Epode came 
he was accuftomed to make ufe of this purifica- to be ufed. A]ter this manner, Pythagoras infli- 
tion, not perfunCtorily. This he called, Medi- tuted a moftprofitable correction ofmanners and life 
cine by Mufick, which kind of Melody he exerci- by Mufick. Hitherto Jamblichtrs. All which is 
fed about the Spring-time. He feated him who ratify’d by other teilimonies: That they had Verfes 
play’d on the Lute in the mid ft, and thole who againfl the afjeOions of the mind, grief, anger, lit ft, 
could fing fat round about him; andfo he play- is related alio by -(d) Seneca, who faith, that CO D - ira - 
ing, they made a confort of feme excellent plea- Pythagoras compofed the troubles of his faulty the*' 9 ' 
fant Verfes, wherewith they leemed exh'derated. Lute. And (e) Cicero, Thar the Pythagoreans ( c ) Tip. quaf 
and decently compofed. ufed to deliver Verfes-, andfomePrecepts, and tore-. proem. 

They likewife at another time made ufe of ditec the mind front .intenfenefs of thoughts to 
Mufick as of a Medicine, and there were certain tranquillity, byeSorgs a/td Iniiruments- To Which 
pleafant Verfes framed, conducing much againfl efteft, (f) Milan relates of Cliuites the Pyrhago- (/) Lib. 14 
the affections and difeafes of the mind, and a- rean,that if at any time he perceived himfclfen c-5 3- 
gainft the dejeStions and corrodings of the fame, dining to anger', he, before it tookfullpqffejfwn of 
Moreover, he compofed others againft anger and him, play'd upon the Lute-, andtothofc who asked 
malice, and all fuch difbrders of the mind, him. Why he did fo, .anfwercd, Becaufe I am 
There was alfo another kind of Mufickand Song calmed. . • • 

invented, againfl unlawful defires. He likewife That he danced, (g) Porphyrins confirms, lay- (g) Pag. 211 
nfed Dancing. He uled no mufical inftrument ing. He dancedfome dances, which heconceivcdio 
but the Lute. Wind-Inltruments he conceived confer agility and health to the body. 
to have an ignoble found, and tobeonly fit for the That lie dif allowed Plates and Wind Injlrnmcnts, 

common people, but rfothing generous. appears from ;b) Arijiidcs Quintilian:/ r,vvlio fifth. ('•>) lib. 2; 

He likewife made ufe of Ate words of Homer He advfed his difeipks to refrain from permitting 
and Hefiod, for the redification ofthe mind. It i-s their ears to be defied with the found if the Piute ; 
reported, that Pythagoras, by aSpondiack Verfe but on the contrary .to purifie the irrational impulfi- 
(0 Reading (p) out of the works C perhaps' of Hefiod, wliofe 1 oits of theJoul kyjelcmn Songs to the Lute, 
tn'fo fyyw- Poem bears that title, %fy*\ by a Player on the j ' That he made ufe rfHornet «WHeiiod forrefU- 
T f'li f ;, Xaniple Flute, ajfwaged the madnefs of a young man of fie at ion of the mind, is thus related by (i) Vorphy- CO E1&21. 
fetmstorehte Tauromenium, who being drunk, and having cm- rius-, he had morning Excrcifes at his own kouji-, 
to Hefiod-, rise ploy'd all the night lafciviottfly with his miftrefs, compofinghis (bit! to the Lute, arid finging fonts old 
other of Em- wasgoing about to fire the door ofhis Rival's hottfe-. Pecans of (A) Thales. He likewife Jung J'onteCk.) Not the 
ttdKics toHo-f or h e uiasexafperatcdand enflamedby thePhrygiari Verfes of. Homer and Hefiod, whereby the mind |’mio(bplier, 
s ‘ mood. But Pythagoras, who w.u at that time bu- feemedto be rrndred morefedatc. tan Sec die 

fiedinobfervingthe Stars, immediately appeafed Theflory of the young man is confirmed by (l) Life of Thales, 
and reclaimed him,by perfsading the Pi per to change Ammonias, by (m) Cicero, related rhus-,. When- cup. 
his Air into the Spondinck mood. Whereupon the. as fome young men being drunk, and irritated 0) In quingoc 
young man being fuddainly compofed, went quietly by the mufick of Flutes, would have broken open tbC(°f cite(1 
home, who but a. little before would by no means door of a modeft Matron's boufc, hc bad the woman-)UKthiim 
hear the leaft exhortation front Pythagoras, but. piperplay aSpondiack tunc ; which as fan at fl>c 
threatnedandreviledbim. In dike manner Empe- difi, their raging pendancy was allayed by the 
docles, when a young man drew his fword upon flomnefs of the Aloud, and folcmnncfs oj the Tunc. 

Anchitus, his Hoft.(for that he had in publick (n) Sr. Bafl relates another ftory to the fame pur- („j H01r.il; 14. 
judgment condemned his father to death) and was pofe. That Pythagoras meeting with fame that 
about to have killed hint , freight way changing his camefrom afeajl drunk, bid the Pi per (the Alufician 
Tune, fung out of Homer, at that fcaji) to change his Tune, and to play a 

DorickAir ; wherewith they were fo brought to 
Nepenthe calming anger, eafing grief: themfelves, that they threw away their Garlands, 

and went home afhamed. 

and by that means freed Anchitus his Hof from' That, evening and morning, they ufed Mufick to 
death , and the young man from the crime of mur- compofe their'minds, is affirmed by many others. 
fiberwho from ^thenceforward became one of bis (o) Quintilian. It was the cuftom of the Pyth'ago- C•>) lib. y 
dfciples , eminent amongft them. rcans as foon ay they waked, to cxcitate their Jctds ca P- 4- 

• Moreover the whole School of Pythagoras made with the Lute, that they might.be the readier for 

(0 Sec cap. that which is called (c)’Jia^rsiait, and cwapucyi), allion-, and before they went to deep, to foften their 

and imapli, by certain Verfes J'uitable thereto, and minds by it. (p) Plutarch. The Mujick of the ( P ) n c lful.Sc 

proper againfl the contrary affeltions,profitably di- Lute thePythagorcans nfedbefore they went to deep, ojh a. 

verting the conflitutions & difpofitions of the mind, thereby charming -.and competing the pajfionate and 

'For when'they went to bed, andrefigned themfelves irrational part oj the Joul. (q) Cenforinus. Py- (?) Cap. 12, 

to reft, they purified their minds fromthe troubles t hugeriU,th,it bis mind might be continuallyfeafon- 

andbufienoifes ofthe day,by fome Songs and proper edwith Divinity, ufed (as they fay) to fing before 

Verfes , whereby they rendred their fleeps pleafant he went tofleep,and as foon a* he waked. 

and quiet, andlittle troubled with dreams,and thofe As for the leveral pioods, which, in niufical 

dreams which they had were good. In the morning, competitions,. were obferved by the Ancients; 
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for movihg particular ipafftons; there is a re¬ 
markable fragment of 'Damon ■ the- Mufician,' cited 

(r) M»f- lib. 2. by (r) Ariflides. 

Fa- v5- ■ _____ 

SEC TV > 

Geometry. 

( j>.Cjp. ip. 'OYthagoras (laid ( it )■■ Jamblichts ) is re- 
p. 144. 1 . ported-to have been much addicted to Geotnc- 1 

try ,; for. amongjl the Egyptians f of whom he 
1 learned it ] there arc many Geometrical Problems , 
the mo ft learned of them having been continually, 

. . for many ages of gods and men , neccjfitated tomea- 

. Jitre their whole country, by r.eajon of the overflow¬ 

ing andde'creafe 0/ Nilus ;\whenceit is calledGeo- 
(b~) Ibid. ' metry. (b) Some there arc who faj'eribe all Theo¬ 
ry rents concerning Lines, jointly totbe Egyptians and 

the Chaldeans-, and all thefe, they fay , Pythago¬ 
ras took , and augmenting the Science,cxplained them 
CO In Euclid, accurately ' to bis Dijciplcs. (c) Proclus affirms 
lib. 2. that h efirjl advanced thcGcometricalpart of Learn 

ing into a Liberal Science, conftdering the Princi¬ 
ples ntoreftiblimely ( than Thales , Attterilit/s , and , 
#//>/>/'At,his.predecelfors in this ftudy) andperferu- 
1 cling theThcorems immaterially and intellectually: 
(S) Laert. (d) Tim,errs faith. That bejirjl perfe&ed Geome- \ 

try ; the:Elements whereof (as Anticlides affirms ) 

( ) i.tat. were invented by Moeris. (e) Arittoxenus, that 
1 , hcflrji introduced M.eaftires and Weights amongjl 

the Grecians. 


CHAP. I. 

Of a Point , Line, Superficies and Solid. 

(.:) r™/. in (ofTyCthagoras .aflerted a 'Point tobecorrelpori- 
Euclid, lib. 2. I dent in proportion to an unite ; > a Line, 

. . to 2; a Superficies, to 3 * a Solid, to 4. (b ) The 
Euci lib - Pythagoreans define a point, a Monad having po- 
: rief. 1. iuion. 

(c)pxi.\ ib.i. (c)A line being the Second, and conftituted' 

dcil 2. by the firft Motion, from indivifible nature, they 
called Duad. 

(J) iv-ri.lib.2. (d) A fuperficies they compared to theNuth- 
dc'f. 5. ber 3. for that is the full of all caufes which 

4 are found in figures: for a Circle, which is the, 

4 ■ Principle of all round figures, occultly compri- 

feth a Triad in center, fpace, and circumference. 
But a Triangle, which is the firtt of all re&ilirie 
figures, is manifeftly included in a Ternary, and 
received its form according ’ to that number. 
M rml. in (0 Hence the Pythagoreans affirm, that the Tri- 
Eud. lib. 2. angle is firrfply the Principle of generation, and of 
def. 24. the formation of things generable; whereupon 
Ttmsus laid, that all proportions; as well natu 
ral, as of the conftitution of Elements, are Tri*. 
•angular, becaufe they are diftant by a threefold 
interval, and are colleSlive of things every way 
divisible, and varioully permutable, and are ie- 
plenifhed with Material infinity, and reprefent 
the natural conjunctions of bodies di'iolved, as 
Triangles which are comprehended by three 
right Lines -, but they have Angles which col left 
the multitude of Lines, and give an adventitious 
Angle and Conjunction to them. With reafon 
therefore did Philolaus dedicate the Angle of a 
Triangle to four Gods, Saturn , Pluto , Mars, Bac¬ 


chus, comprehending in thefe the whole quadri¬ 
partite Ornament of Elements ■ coming down from 
Heaven, or from the four quarters of the Zodiack. 

For Saturn conftituted an effence wholly humid 
and frigid: Mars whollyficry, Pluto cotnpriieth 
all Terreftrial life, Bacchus predominates oyer hu¬ 
mid and hot generation, of which Wine, is align, 
being humid and hot. All thefe differ in their 
operations upon fecond bodies, but are/united to 
one another, for which reafon' Philolaus collected 
their Union according to one Angle. But if'the 
idifferences of Triangles conduce to .generation, 
we multjuftly acknowledge the Triangle to be the 
Principle and Author of the cOnftitutidn of fiib- 
lunary things, for the right Angle gives, them 
eflence, and determines the meafure of its being •, 
and the proportion of a reCtangle triangle 1 cau- 
leththe eflence of generable Elements •, the ob- 
tufe Angle giveth them all diftar.ee, the propor¬ 
tion of an obtufe angled triangle'augmented 
material forms in magnitude, and in all kinds of 
mutation; the acute Angle maketh their nature 
divihble, the proportion of an acute-angled Tri¬ 
angle prepares them to receive'diviiions into infi¬ 
nite; and Amply, the Triangular proportion-con- 
ftituteth the eflence of Material-bodies, diftint 
and every way divifible: Thus much for Triangles. 

.(/J Of quadrangular figures, the Pythagoreans (/) p r .i<„ j a 
hold that the fquare chiefly reprefenteth the di- £<d. i.b. i 
vine eflence, for by it they principally fignifie pure def * 
and immaculate order; for reditude imitateth in¬ 
flexibility, equality firm power; for Motion pro¬ 
ceeded trom inequality, reft from equality. The 
•Gods therefore, who are Authors in all things of 
firm conliftence, and pure incontaminate order, 
and inevitable power; are' not improperly repre- 
ferited by the figure of a Square. Moreover, Phis 
Mans by another apprehenfion called' the Angle 
of a Square, the Angle of a Rhea , Ceres, and'Fc- 
fta-, for feeing that the Square conftitutetii the 
Earth, and is the neareft Element to it, as Timieus 
teacheth, but the' earth it lelf received Genital 
feeds and Prolifick power from all thefe gods -,-he 
not unaptly compared the Angle of a Square to 
all thefe life-communisating Deities. 1 For feme 
call the Earth, and -Ceres her felt Vejia-, and Rhea 
is find wholly to participateof her, and that in 
her are all generative caules. Whence Philolaus 
faith, the Angle of a Square by a certain terre- 
jftrial power, comprehends one union of thefe 
j divine kinds. • 


SECT. II. 

Propofitions. 

O F the many Geometrical Theorems inven¬ 
ted by Pythagoras, and his'followers, thefe 
are particularly known as fuch. ' 

{a)Only thefe three Polygones fillup the whole r j:j ? ,g. is 
fpace about a point , The,equilater al Triangle, and End. nb- !• 
the Square , anil the Uexagone. tequilateral . and Com. -• 
ntqtnangle. The aquilateral Triangle miift.be. 
raken fix times, for fix two thirds make four 
right Angles ; the Hexagone mutt be taken thrice, 
for every lex angular Angle is equal tO one .right 
Angle, and one .third ; the-fquare four.", times, 
for every Angle of a Square Is'right. Therefore 
fix equilateral Triangles joined as the' Angles, 
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compleat four right Angles, as do alfb three Hex- 
agones and four Squares. Bur of all other Poly¬ 
gon eswhatfoever, joined together at the Angles, 
feme exceed four right Angles, others fill fhort. 
This Proclus calls a celebrious Theorem of the Py¬ 
thagoreans. ' 

ft) procl. in {byEvery Triangle hath the internal Angles 
lid. lib.'4. equal to two right Angles. This Theorem Eu- 
prop. 3 2 - demits the Peripatetick, alcribesto the Pythago- 
Com.s. r eans ; their manner of Demonftration lee in 
Proclus. 

(I) Euclid. (e) In reftangle Triangles the fquare which is 
lib. 1. Prop, made of the fide that fubtendeth the right Angle, is 

equal to the J,quafes which are made of the fides 
containing the right Angle. 

(J) vicruv. (d) This Theorem Pythagoras found out •, 

Archit. 9. i. and by it fhewed how to make a gnomon or 

fquare (which the Carpenters cannot do without 
much difficulty and uncertainty) not Mechani¬ 
cally, but according to Rule; for if we take three 
Rulers, one of them being three foot long, the 
Second four foot, the Third five foot, and put 
thefe three fo together that they touch one ano¬ 
ther at the ends in a Triangle, they makeaper- 
fe£l Square : Now if to each of thefe Rulers be 
adferibed a Square, that which confided of three 
foot will have 9; that which of4, will have 16 ; 
that which of 5, will have 25. So that how ma¬ 
ny feet the area’s of the two lefler fquares of 
three and four make, lb many will the fquare of 
5 make. 

(r) hurt. . (c) Apollodorus the Logifliek, and others, re¬ 
late, that upon the invention of this Theorem, Py- 
(fj Virruv. thagotas facrificed a Hecatomb, if) to the Mu- 
lococic; fes, in confirmation whereof they alledge thisE- 
pigram. 

That noble Scheme Pythagoras devis'd , 

For which a Hecatomb hefaerified. 


{e) Non poffe (g) Plutarch faith, it was only an Ox ; and 
iiii viv.fcc. even that is queftioned by (h) Cicero , as incon- 
; fiftent with his doftrinc, which forbad bloody fa¬ 
ff'' NK.de*. cr . fices The }mre accurate ther - e f ore ( faith * J p ro . 

♦Pag. phyrius) fay, be facrificed an Ox made of Flower ; 
0 J Epift. °r, as (i) Gregory Nazianzen, of Clay. 

(V. Non pajje But (it) Plutarch doubts, ivhether it were for 
Imvitavivere. t he invention of the foremehtioned Propofition, 

. P zu:am -xii3.iPythagoras facrificed an Ox, or for the Pro¬ 
blem concerning the Area of aParabolc. Indeed, 
0 ) F f cl (0 the application of /paces or figures, to lines, is, 
' b ; 4< as Eudemus his followers affirm , an invention of 
the Pythagorick Mufe, Parabole, Hyperbole, El/eip- 
j fit. Prom them the later Writers taktng thrfe names, 

: transf err'd them to Conical lines, calling one Para¬ 

bole, another Hyperbole, another* El/eipjis ; wherc- 
tt* thefe ancient divine perfons (the Pythagoreans) 
dignified by thofc&mes the defeription of places, ap- 
(m) fzz&mv plied to a determinate right line, (mj For when 
°t«i/ jiS \v-arighfTineTjeirigpfopofed,thefpacegiveniswholly 
“fi&quateto the right line-, then, they fay, thefpace 
■/fan applied, (yrae^girruv) but when you make the 

rjtcBUa ' length of the fpace greater than that of the right 
line , then, they fay, it exceeds ; Qisi t gdmiii) but 
U>M le f s sf<> as the fpace being defet-ibed;, there i. 

d $ art of the right line beyond it, then it falls 

<M Short. (pbamtoV) In this fenfe Euclid ufeth Para- 
ixc. bole,,Mh. x. prop. 44. and Hyperbole and Elleipfis, 
tn the Sth, Book. . , 
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CHAP. III. 

How he collellcd the Stature of Hercules. 

(fi) YfLutarch in his Treatife, entituled, How CaJAiel. 1. 1. 

J. great difference there is in the fouls and c - s - 
bodies of men, as to ingenuity and ftrengrh, re¬ 
lates, that Pythagoras reafoned curioufly and 
fubtilly, in finding out and cbllefting the extraor¬ 
dinary ftature and length of Hercules his body: 
for, it being manifeft, tha t Hercules meafured with 
his feet the running courfe of Olympian -Jupiter 
at Pifa, ar.d that he made it 6co feet long; and 
that all the other running courfes in Greece , infti- 
tuted afterwards by other perfons were doo 
foot long, yet iliorter -than this; He eafily un¬ 
derflood the meafure of Hercules his foot, con- 
fidering that it was proporcionably fo much long¬ 
er than that of other men, as the Olympick 
courfe was longer than all others. And having 
comprehended the fize of Hercules his foot, he 
confideredwhat length of body didfuit with thar 
meafure, according to the natural proportion of 
all the members one to another; and fo colleQed 
the confequent. That Hercules was fo much taller 
in body than others, by how much the Olympick 
courfe was longer than the reft, which were made 
after th^lame number of feet. 


SECT. IV. 


C <0TVT Either did they fuperficially confider the O) j an &. cayy- 
JlNI fpeculation ofceleflial thing's, in which ! 44- 

Pythagoras was exquifitc, as appears by thefe few 


C H A P. I. 

The Syftem of the Spheres. 

WTH E Word Z&vii, Heaven, is taken three (.0 Aim vir. 

JL ways; firft, for the fphere of fixedStars; p f b - a P ud 
fecondly, for all that is betwixt the- fpliere oi' PM ' 
fixed Stars and the Moon-;- l'aftly, fot the whole 
world, both Heaven and'Earth. 1 1 i 1 

(b) Theanonymotis writer of the life of Py- fi)Apud.?/.'i>t. 
thagoras affirms, that he faid\ there arc twelve or- ‘ 
ders in Heaven^ whereof the firfl andouirmofi is the 
fixeifphere, next to this is. the Star o/Baturn, and 
then the other fix Planets, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, 

Mercury, Sun and Moon; next thefe, the fphere 
of Fire, then that of Air, then tharofWater, lafl 
of all the Earth. 

But they who feem more ftriQly to follow .the’ 
mihd of Pythagoras and his difeiples,. avefr, 'they 
held the cclcftial fpheres to be ten , whereof, nine 
only arevifible to us, (the fixed Sphere; the feven 
Planets, and our Earth) the tenth is' Antiehthon, 
an Earth-above, or bppofire to ours.This’Antich- 
thon they (d) added, to make up the number of the 
moving bodies. For (fi) cotffiiering, that'the 'affcfii- ^ej Arifrx. 
ons and proportions of Miifick confijf in'numbers, J 

that all other things appear to be ajfimrhttcd.to num- 
b'ers,that numbers are the firfl of all nafureybat the 
elements of numbers are the elements of all beings ; 

' They 


I 
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They after ted, that all Heaven is Harmony and 
Number, and that the' aftedlions and parts of Hea¬ 
ven are correipondent to number : and colleQing 
thefe, they adapted them to the compofition of 


compai_ _,__ _ 

per left, and to comprehend the whole nature of 
numbers, therefore they afierted the Celeflial 1 
Spheres to be Ten. Now there being Nine 
only vifible to us, hereupon they conceived 
the Tenth to be Anticbtbon, an Earth oppofite'to 
ours. 

As concerning the Order and Syftem of thefe, 

(J) - 4 i -ip. de the Pythagoreans (f) held. That in the middle of\ 
»*»• the world is fire ; or (as (g) Stokrus) in the midfll 
ly ' cap " of the Four Elements is the fiery Globe of Unity, 
Cb) pint. in (h) which they term Vejia and Monad. They 
Nuim. (faith Simplicius') who underftaml this thing more 
intimately , fay, that this fire is the procreative, nu¬ 
tritive, and excitative power, which is in the utidft 
of the Earth. BntSimplicius himfelf feems not to 
have apprehended the right meaning of the Py- 
thagorcans, who by thisyi/v, or fiery Globe of U- 
nity , meant nothing elfe but the Sun, ieatedin the 
midft of the Univerfe, immoveable, about which 
the other parts of the World are moved. This 
Opinion Pythagoras feems to have derived from 
the 1Egyptians , who Hieroglyphically $eprefen- 
Ck) clem. A- ted the Sun by a Beetle, (k) becaufe, as the Beetle 
lib,’s f tnm ' having formed a Ball of Cow-dung, and lying up¬ 
on its back, rouls it about from Claw to Claw-, lb 
the other parts ofthe World are moved and rout¬ 
ed by and about the Sun. 

That by this immovable fire in the midft of the. 
pi ) Loc. clt. Univerfe, they underftood not (as (l) Simplicius 
conceiveth) the Earth, ismanifelt, lorafmuchas 
Cm) Pint, in they further held, that (in) the Earth is not immo-. 
N “ ma - vable, norfeatedin the midft of the Globe, but 
ccElo”ib 2 C fiAp ende d, as being (n) one of the Stars carried 
about the fire which is in the middle, and that 
(») jiriS. loc. thereby it makethDay and Night, (o') TheRea- 
cir. fon why the Earth ought not to have the middle | 

place, is, becaufe the moft excellent body ought 
to have the moft excellent place: but Fire is more 
excellent than Earth, and the Center more excel¬ 
lent than all places without it; therefore they 
conceived, that not theEarth, but the Fire, is 
(t) this. ibid, placed in the midft. (p) Moreover, becaufe that 
which is the moft excellent of the Univerfe, ought 
principally tobepreferved,and the middle is fuch, 
therefore they term the Fire, A/is the cu- 

ftody <?/" Jupiter. 

tq) .trip. ibid, (q) The fame they held of the Anticbtbon zlCo, 
C vis. That like our Earth it is fulpended,. as be¬ 
ing one of the Stars carried about the Fire, and 
thereby maketh Day and Night.] By this An -1 
, tichihon, Clemens faith, they underftood Heaven: 
Simplicius , the Moon, as being a kind ofa:therial 
Earth, as well for that it eclipfcth the light ofthe 
Sun, which is proper to the Earth, as for that it is 
the bound ofCceleftials, as the Earth of Subluna- 
ries. But the contrary is manifeft, as well from the 
compleating of the number ten, (in refpeft where¬ 
of this Anticbtbon was imagined) as for that they 
<■ v!m - Sl held, (r)it is not vifible to us, byreafbn, that fol- 
c ’ lowing the motion of this Earth, it is always oppo- 

fite to, or beneath us, and the bignefs of our Earth' 
hinders us from feeing it: And Ariftotle affirms 
there were feme who conceived the Antichthon to 


be the caufe why there are more Eclipfes -of the 
Moon than of the Sun, which may likewife hap¬ 
pen by realbn of many other bodies invifible to 

(f) Laertius, who faith 'Pbilolaus was fhefirft(/) In if, 
thatconceived theEarth to have a Circular -Mo- ,OC - 
tion, feems to mean no more, than that he firft 
committed this Opinion of Pythagoras to writing, 
and firft made it publick; for Eufebius exprefly 
affirms, that he committed to writing the djfler- 
tations of Pythagoras. His Opinion, as delivered 
by Plutarch and Siobaus, is txa&ly the feme for 
he placed fire in the midft, which he called the 
Genius of the Univerfe, and the Manfion of Ju¬ 
piter, and the Mother of Gods, and Altar, and 
Ward, and Meafiire of Nature: he conceived that 
the Ten Celeftial Bodies move about it.. Hea¬ 
ven, of the iphere of fixed Stars, the five Planets, 
the Sun, the Moon, the Earth, and laftly the An¬ 
tichthon. 

From the feme Fountain feems Arifiarcbus the 
Samian to have derived this Hypothecs, though 
feme afcribe the invention thereof to him; for he 
fuppofed, that (u) the Sun and Planets move not, («) Mml 
but that theEarth moveth round about the Sun, ■“ 
which is feated in the middle, (x) Plutarch adds, 
that Plato in his old age repented for that he had ; n r i m< 

placed the Earth in the midft of the Univerfe, and quart. and in 
not in its proper place. _ Numa- 

This Opinion was of late revived by Nicolaus 
Copernicus , whoconfideringhow inconvenientand 
troublefome it is to underftand, and maintain the 
motionsofthe Heavens, and immobility 6f the 
Earth, explained it with admirable Ingenuity, af¬ 
ter the mind of the Pythagoreans. _ According to' 
wholeHypothefis, the Sun (as wefeid] is fettled in 
the midft of the'World, immovable: The fphere 
j of fixed' Stars in the extremity or outfide of the 
World, immovable alfo; betwixt thefe are difpo- 
fed the Planets, and amongft them the Earth as 
one of them; the Earth rhoves both about the 
Sun, and about his proper Axis. Its diurnal Mo¬ 
tion by one revolution, makesa night and a day , 
its annual motion dbout the Sun, by one revoluti¬ 
on makes a year fo as by reafon of his diurnal 
motion to the Ea/t, the Sun and other Stars feem 
to move to the Weft ; and by reafon of its annual - 
motion through the Zodiack, the Earth it felf is 
in one Sign, and the Sun feems to be in the Sign 
oppofite to it -. Betwixt the Sun and theEarth they 
place Mercury and Venus: Betwixt the Earth and 
the fixed Stars, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn .- The 
Moon being next the Earth, is continually moved 
within the great Orb betwixt Venus and Mars, 
roundabout theEarth, as its Centre: Its revolu¬ 
tion about the Earth is compleated in a Month ; 
about the Sun (together with the Eanh) in a 
Year. " 


The Motions of the Planets. 

A S concerning the Courfe and Revolution of 
XJLthe Planets, (a) they affirm the great year to („) Anofc* 
be the Revolution of Saturn-, for the reft ofthe Pla- Pf>- J f“ 
netsabfolvetheir Periods in a fhortertime; butSa- phot ’ 
turn in no left than Thirty Years, Jupiter ini a 
Years, Mars in Two; the Sun Cfpeaking accord- 
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i ing to the Phenomenon} in One 5 Mercury and Ve- 

i mss as the Sun, Cor to fpeak more exactly. Mer¬ 

cury in Three Months^zwr in Eight] the Moon, 
as being next the Earth fooneft, in a Month. 
According to this inequality, appears the mo- 
, tion of the Planets to our fight, by reafon that the 
Eye is out of the Center of the Orb: But in the 
whole courfe of Altronomy (faith Geminus) arc 
fupppfed the motions of the Sun, Moon, and five 
Planets, equal and circular, contrary to the diur¬ 
nal Revolution of. the World. The 'Pythagoreans 
firft applying •themfelves to thefe difquifitions, I 
luppofed circular a,nd equal motions of the Sun, 
the Moon,; and. the five Planets; for they admit¬ 
ted not fuch irregularity in eternal and divine bo¬ 
dies, that fometimes they Ihould move fwifter, 
fometimes flower,, and fometimes Hand ftill (as the 
ftationaiy Points in the Planets. ' Neitlier in any 
fober, well-tempered perfon could we admit fuch 
irregularity of pace. Indeed, the necefficies of 
life often caufe men to move falter or flower; but 
in the incorruptible Nature of the Stars, there 
cannoL.be alledged -any-caufe of fwiftnefs and 
flownefs. Wherefore the Pythagoreans propofed 
this queftion, hoyrthe-Pfaenomenfs might be 
falved by circular'sfnd- equal- motions'. , 

That Pythagoras himfelf obferved thefe Irregu¬ 
larities, and the ways to falve them, appears from 
fycap.fi.. Jamblicbt/s , who faith ,.(b) he communicated a 
revelative right knowledge of all manner of mo¬ 
tion of the Spheres and Stars 5 lmir&&htiav -n, >$ j 
t/Wei'J.ew. ig a a/raMar, iKusnfOTilmf 71, ^ imia'• ' 
i s the anticipation of any Pla¬ 
net, either in refpeft to fome other Planet, or to 
the-fixed Stars, j s the falling later of 

' any Planet, either in refp'ea to fome 6ther Planet, 

• or to the fixed Stars, ’Ara/raVia, Inequality , is, 

' 1 .' when the fame Planet moveth flower and fatter 

. , according to its diftance from the Sun, in the Py- 

thagoriclc Hypothefis; : (or in the Ptolemaick 
from the Earth) flower in its Apbelium , farter 
in its Peribelium. . • 

; The-two ways of ial'ving thefe Phenomena's. 

asUbjEiceentricks, or by Epicycles - y for a Hemo- 
ceniticfr ■ With an, Epicycle' (as Eudoxus firft de- 
monftratqd ) ds equipollent to an Eccentrich .Ec¬ 
centricity 'is, when -the Center of their equal' mo¬ 
tion i'sdirtant from the Center of their apparent 
■ CO toe, cit. motion. ’ Both thele-(r) Jamblicbt/s aicribesto 
!• Pythagoras, fromwhom perhaps they were de- 

'id Lmt ‘ riveil t6 ‘Eudoxus, to whole invention (d) others 
afcribfc them. 1 • , 


CHAP. III. 

T be Intervals and Harmony of the Spheres. 

P Ttbagoras (faith (a) Cenforinus) alfcrtcd, that (a) die.na- 
this whole World is made according to mu- ta1, cap ‘ * 3 ' 
iical proportion, and that the feven Planets, be¬ 
twixt Heaven and the Earth, which govern the 
Nativities of Mortals, have a harmonious moti¬ 
on, and Intervals correfpondent to mulical Dia- 
ftemes, and render various founds, according to 
their feveral heights, lb confonant, that they make 
molt fweet melody; but to us inaudible, by rea¬ 
fon of the greatnefs of the noife, which the nar¬ 
row paflage of our Ears is not capable to receive. 

For, as Eratojibenes collected, that the largeft 
Circumference of the Earth is 252000 Stadia ; 
lo Pythagoras declared how many Stadia there 
are betwixt the Earth and every Star. In this 
meafurc of the World, we are to underrtand the 
Italick Stadium, which confifts of 6 2 5 Feet; for 
there are others of a dittetent length, as the 
Olympick of 600 Feet, the Pytbick of 500. 

From the Earth therefore to the Moon, Pytbago- 
ras conceived to be about 1 26000 Stadia, and 
thatdiftancc Caccording to mulical proportion] 

[isaTone; from the Moon to Mercury (who is 
called s-«*/W) half as much, as it were a Hemitone, 
from thence to Pbofpborusyi hich is the ftar Venus, 
almortas much, that is, another Hemitone-, from 
thence to the Sun twice as much, as it were a Tone 
and a half. Thus the Sun is diftant from the 
Earth Three Tones and a half, which" is called • 

Diapente■, from the Moon Two and a half, which 
is Diatejfaron ; from the Sun to Mars, who is 
called nv&M, there is the fame Interval as from 
the Earth to the Moon, which makes a Tone ; 
from thence to Jupiter, who is called Qat&uy, half ' 
as much, which makes a Hemitone ; from thence 
to die fupream Heaven, where the Signs are a 
Hemitone alfo; lo that the Diafteme from the 
fupream Heaven to the Sun is Diatejfaron, that 
is. Two Tones and a half: from the lame Heaven 
to top pf the Earth fix Tones, a Diapafon concord. 

Moreover he referred to other Starts many things 
which the Matters of Mulick treat of, and (howed’ 
that all this World is Enarmonick. Thus Cenfo¬ 
rinus. But (b) Pliny delivering this Opinion of ...... 

Pythagoras , reckons feven Tones from the Earth if ^ 9 ‘ cap- 
| to the fupream Heaven; for whereas Cenforinus ' ’ 

[accounts hut a. Hemitone from Saturn to the Zo- 
diack , Pliny makes it Sefqniple, 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the ~Sld.net Venus. 

W-VJ Ext the San (faith Pliny) there is a great 
JL^l Scar, called Venus, alternately errant, 
in Names emulating both the Sun and Moon. 
For, preventing and rifing before morning, he 
takes the Name of Lucifer, as another Sun bring¬ 
ing on day ; on the other fide. Alining at Sun-fet, 
it is called V'cfper , as proroguing light, and per-, 
forming the Office of the Moon, which its Nature 
Pythagoras the Samian firft found out, about the 
XL.II Olympiad, which was of Rome the 147th 
year. In magnitude it exceeds all the other Stars, 
and is of fo great fplendor, that this Star only 
cafts a fliadow ■ whence it hath diverlity of 
Names; fome call it Juno, others, Ifis-, others. 
Mothers of the gods. By the Nature hereof, all 
things arc generated upon Earth; for, at either ri¬ 


fing, it fcattereth proiifick dew, fupplying not 
only the Conceptions of Earth, but likewife fti- 
mulating all living^ Creatures. It performs the 
Revolution of the Zodiack in 348 days, never re¬ 
ceding from the Sun more than 4 6 parts, accor¬ 
ding to Tima us. Thus Pliny. That there is a 
miftake in the time, hath been already fiiown; 
but the thing it fetf is confirmed by 'Laertius 
who affirms, Pythagoras firft faid, that Ve/per 
and Lucifer are the lame liar; yetelfewhere adds, 
that fome aftribe this to Parmenides. But that 
it was a Do&rine of the Pythagoreans , appears 
from this account given by T im&us ; the ftar 
Jttno many call Venus and Lucifer. All perfons 
are not skilful in the Rules of facred Aftroaomy, 
and in the Sciences of rifing and fetting ; for the 
lame ftar is fometimes Hefper , when it followeth 
theSuninfuch manner, that it is conlpicutms to 
us when the Sun is fet; and fometimes Ecus, 
when it goeth before the Sun, and rifeth before 
1 Sun-rifing. 


The Do&rine of Pythagoras. 
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CHAP. I. 

PhiloJopbj, its Name, Definition, Tarts, Method. 

HE Pythagoreans being adorned with 


1 


thefe Rudies of Science, from thence 
afeended to perfett theWorks of the 
World,and the Principles ofNature. 
(b) Jamb. cap. (0 Pythagoras firft gave the Name to Phiiofo- 
25.pag. 144. phy,detin.ingit, An Appetition,and Love toWif- 
dom. Wifdom is the Science of Truth in things 
■ that are." Things that are , he called Immaterials, 
and Eternals, and foie Agents, which are the In- 
corpofeals; the reft are equivocally called fuch, 
by Participation with. theft, -viz. Corporeals, 
Materials, and Corruptibles, which indeed are 
not. Now Wifdom is the Science of thofe things 
which are, but not of thofe which are equivocal¬ 
ly ; for Corporeals are not docible, nor admit 
certain knowledge, being infinite, and riot com- 
prchenfible by fcience, and things which (as it 
were) are not, according to the difference of all 
things, neither can be. rightly deferibed by any 
definition. Of thofe vyliofe Nature is fi.ic.tj, ~ 
that they cannot be known, it is iriipollible 
frame a Science; wherefore- neither is it likely,] 
that there can be a love of a Science which is not. 
But rather of that which is converfant about thofe 
things which properly arc, and continue always 
the fame, and like themfclves, and co-cxill always 
with a true appellation. JHpon the knowledge of I 
thefe followeth that which is of equivocal things, 
(tho’ not fought after) as the fcience of Partial-] 
lavs follows the fcience of Untvcrfals : For, as 
Architas faith fPhey who know XJniverfals well , will 
plainly fee what Particulars are .Wherefore things 
that are , are not ofone kind only and limply, but 
of many various kinds, Intclligibles and Incorpo- 
reals, whofe appellation is TO ' IVfe, things . that 1 
are. C arporcal things, fubjcct to fenfe, are thofe 
which are by participation of thofe that arc. 
Concerning all thefe, he delivered molt proper 
Sciences, leaving nothing uncxculTed, and deli¬ 
vered a Koto men the common Seicnces,as thede- 


monftrative, the definitive, the divifive,as is mani- 
feft fromtlie Commentaries pfthe Pythagoreans. 

■ , Herc ?E°. n he Refined Philofophy, (c) the know- (c) PftLUs 
ledge, of things that are, as things that are,, and pend.de sow 
(d) the knowledge of things divine and humane; Ffd k 
as alfo (e) the meditation of death, daily endea- /!; n 
vounog to. free the foul from the prlfon of the 5dv. Ru" 
body; and (/) the refemblance of God as far (/)Stobfa 
as ispoffible tor man. 

for (g) the fcope of Philofophy is to free the (e)P#M 
mind,(the divine part of the foul)yvhieh is plahted 
in us, and.to fet it at liberty, without which liber-r 
ty pone can learn or perceive any thing'folid or 
true,by the Kelp or benefit oflenfe ; for themind, 
according to him, feeth/all;'things, and hears all 
things; all things elfe areAeaf and blind..p.. ..i, 

In order Hereunto it is, that Philofophy. being of 
two kinids,Pra£tick and Theoretick ; the PraHick, .1 
according to the method of the Pythagoreans, 
precedes the Theoretick. The Reafon receive 
thus, explain’d by (b) Hi erodes. ■ (h)\A& 

Philofophy is the purification and perfection of atm. 
humane life-, purification, from material irratio¬ 
nality and the mortal body-, perfellionfrom the reco - 
very of its own excellent life , reducing it to the Di- 
-"ne Refemblance. Virtue andTrutb are chiefly able 
effea thefe, that taking away Excefs of pajfions, 
this, (rightly had) inducing the divine form. 

_ Firft are laid down the Infiruttions of Prattick 
\ Virtue -, for firft we muji compofe the Irrationality 
'which ts tnns,and thenffo prepar'd)apply our/elves 
to the knowledge of the. more divine things. For as it 
I is not poffible for the Eye,’ being full of dirt, and not 
cleanJed,to look upon things very bright-, fo neither 
can the Soul, not poffejfing Virtue ,• gaze upon the 
Beauty of Truth. For that which is not pure, is not 
c apable of touching that which is pure. Pratfick 
Philofophy produceth Virtue ; Tbeorick, Truth. As 
in thefe Golden Verfes (of Pythagoras) we find 
the PraBick Philofophy , called Humane Virtue, but 
the 
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the Theoretick celebrated as Divine Virtue ,-uiben 
clojing the Infiruttions ofdvilViriue. 

Thefe labour (faith be )Jludy thefe, and thefe. 

'affe&s •' 

To Divine Virtue, thefe thy Jleps dircQ. 

Firft therefore a Man muft be made good, then 
a God : good the Civil Virtues reridef a ; Man,.: biit 
the Sciences conducing to the Divine Virtue diyi- 
nifiei Buttpjthofewho afcen'd-theTefTer things 
precede the*greater; for whichredfoftyntheTy-.. 
thagorical Precepts, the. Rules rof Virtue-are 
flrft delivered,' teaching ;us to afeehd from 
the greatefl:, ufe of Life, to the. Divine . Refem- 


1 “ 


* Three Ways, fay. they* .man may become 
better thah.himfelf, firft by Converlation with the' 
Gods for. it 'is neceftary, that he who addveflech 
himfelf t6 them, at that' time, iequeftdr j. himfelf 
from all. evil^'affimilating himfelf as hear as he 
can to God: Secondly, by ..well doing, for that 
is proper to God, and therein.he imitates, God : 1 
Thirdly, by .death ffor^.if the/'Soul in this.: Life, 
being a little fcparatcofrom the Body, becometh 
better* and heginneth. to divine in, Dreams, by Vi- 
fions and Extafies ofDileafes, it will.be much bet¬ 
ter When .it ihall be, wholly feparated . from ..the 
Body; .- ‘•‘■■•■•■V ■- 

Hence he affirmed; that (/) ..the moft. ccrifidef 
L ‘b ( -, able ofall things Humane, is to ’ inform the. Soul 
concerning good and ill; That Off men have] 
perfefl felicity .when they, have a good Soul, or 
) ciem. that (f) the knowledge of the perfe&ion of'the 
.Job. a- d- virtues'of the- Soul is the chief felicity; Tnat 
wg mac ■ ^ every.'man is appointed by God to know and 
jjumS.pro- to contemplate ; -That (n) Virtue is a Harmony, 
pt.cap. ?.' and fo is all good, even God himfelf; That (o') the 
1;5 3 - End or chief Good is to refemble God-: .whence he 
o. eX p re f[y f a id, Follow God, not vifible tq the Eye, 
(t) stub. Eth., but intelligible to the Underfianding, by the har- 
i. pag. itfg. mony of the World ; That (p) the molt excellent 
(?) Purple .. things given by the .go'ds ;unto men, arc, to fpeak 
truth, and to . benefit others, fTheoretick and 
Praflick Virtue] and that each of thefe refembled 
the Works of .Gocl; to this latter Strabo alludes, 
commending thofe who laid;' (j) Men imitate the 
gods molt when they benefit others: The former 
WPag.27.fee is confirmed by (r) Porphyrins, that he advifed a- 
alfo stub, bove all; things to fpeak truth; for that only is 
Serm. it. a y e to inakeMen like to'the gods; for Godhim- 
felf, as. he.learn’d. of the Magi, who term him 
Oromajd.es , in his Body refembles lighten his Soul 
truth. . Th is, is that tbttirnc, (Divinity) which 
\(j) Cap. e. (f) famblichus reckons laft in'his Recapitulation 
of the Heads of the Pythagorick Philofophy, and 
is the fame , with which the Golden Verfes con¬ 
clude, thus," . " . • ■ 

. Tbenflr.ipt offlefh up to free iEcher /oar, 

A deathlefs god,, divine, mortal no more. . 


that he firft undertook to difeourfe concerning 
Virtue; That5 ocrates is generally eltcemed the 
Author thereof, perhaps is only becaofe, as Aria 
\flotle adds, coming after him hedifeourfed better 
‘and more fully thereupon; - 

1 To this part of Philofophy alludes (b) this Sen- (b) stub. fer6. 
tence of Pythagoras-, That the difeourfe of that 8o - 
Philofbpher is vain, by which no palfion of a 
man, is healed: for as there is no benefit of Me¬ 
dicine,. iF it.expel not difeafes out of bodies, fo 
neither of Philofophy* if it expel not ill out of the 

Soul. . . , _ . . 

Virtues being of tvvo kinds, private, which, re- , 
fpeft our felves, andpublic/i, which have.reference 
to otheri; Pythagoras feems to have comprehend¬ 
ed the Gelt under Padeutic/c,the fecond under Po- 
fititk. Laertius affirms he writ Three Treatiles,. 

Peedeutick, Politick, PbyficK. The Heads ofP<e- 
deuticA,:p.ccording to the general recapitulation of 
(cyjAmblichits, feem to have be.en thefe, Inftituli- (c) Cap. i. . 
on. Silence , Abjiipencefrom Flejh , Fortitude , Tem¬ 
perance, Sagacity.. 


PraRick Philofophy, its parts ; andjtrfiof 
. P.eaeutick .' 

B Raftick Philofophy feems to have been the In-, 
-ventionpf Pythagoras -, for Ariftotle affirms 


. •' CHAP. I.. ' " '- . 

injiitittiah. Silence, Abjtineric'e. 

yr^Onceraing Inllitution, &c. there are thefe, 

V_J Sentences and Prepepts. .of Pythagoras, pre- ’ 
ferved by Stobaus and others. 

(a) We ought to make choice of. the beftcourfe (a)Stob. terrtn 
of life * for Cuftom will make it pleafant: Wealth 1 aientioned 
is a weak Anchor, Glory a weaker: The Body, 

Magiflracies, Honours, all, thefe are infirm and 
uriabje. What are then able Anchors? Wifdom, "• 
Magnanimity, Fortitude; thefe no tempeft fhakes. 

This, is the Law of God, that Virtue only is folid ; 
all. elle are but trifles. 

"(b) To take away bittertieis from Wormwood, a) Sub. fer.j: 
and liberty front Speech, are both alike; 

(c) Endeavour not to conceal thy faults with fcj sub. ibid, 
words, but. to amend them by reproof; 

(d) It is not fo hard to offend, as not to reprove frfj sw.ihid; 

an offending perfon; , ^ 

. (e) As the fieknefs of the body, if hid dr praifed, fej Sub. 13. 
is not healed, fo the foul cherilhed in Its ways, or 
concealed, is not reformed. 

(f) Rejoice more in reprovers than in flatterers: pfjstob. 14. 
fly from flatterers as Enemies. ... 

' (g) We ought either to be filent, Or to fpeak Cgjskb ; 24; 
things that are better than filence. • 

(h) It is better to throw a Hone at random, than (h) Sub. 34. 

1 idle word. , •; . . '... 

(i) Comprehend' not few-things in many words, (0 Stab. 35. 
but many.things m few-words. 

(&) 'we muft faithfully reftore to -him that en- dJPafkpasi 
triitts us, 'the Bepojitumi not only of money, hut'of • 

■ words.-/' ' ■.>•/.- ; V. : -y< ' 

.;(/) Of Opinion, the Tythagoriahi faid thus: It CU7 amitci Pe 
is the. part of a man void .of underfianding, to , 
adhere. tb all mens Opiniqhs, . efpeciilly to that 
which is maintained by the greatefl-nurnber: for ' 
to conceive and judge aright is proper to.few, it 
.only.belongs tothe knowing. Who are not many: 
this power therefore extends not to man)'; On 
the other fide, it is no lefs madnefs,to contemn all 
Conception and Opinion, Such a perfon muft be. 
unlearned and unreflifiabfe : for it is neceflary, 
that he who is ignorant learn thofe things where-. 

■ Eee st . ' of 
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P T T H A G 0 R A S. PartIx 


C H A P. IV. 

Of the Planet Venus. 

:«)TVT£'< t t ' :c S.in (fifth Pliny) there is a great 
JlSI Star, tailed Ye m/s, alternately errant, 
in Names emulating both the Sun and Moon. 
For, preventing and riling before morning, he 
takes tile Name ot Lucifer, as another Sun bring¬ 
ing on day \ on the other fide, Ihining at Sun-fet, 
it is called Yefper, as proroguing light, and per¬ 
forming tbeOriiccof the Moon, which its Nature 
Pythagoras the Samian til'll; found out, about the 
XL.11 Olympiad, which was of Rome the 147th 
year. In magnitude it exceeds all the other Stars, 
and is of fo great fplcndor, that this Star only 
call's a fiiadow 4 whence it hath diverlity of 
Names; lomc call it Juno-, others, ljis-, others. 
Mothers of the gods. By the Nature hereof, all 
things are generated upon Earth ; for, at either ri¬ 


ling, it fcattcreth prolifick dew, fupplying not 
only the Conceptions of Earth, but likewife Cu¬ 
mulating all living Creatures. It performs the 
Revolution of the Zodiack in 348 days, never re¬ 
ceding from the Sun more than 4 6 parts, accor¬ 
ding to Tinuet/s. Thus Pliny. That there is a 
miflake in the time, hath been already Ihown; 
but the thing it fell' is confirmed by 'Laertius, 
who affirms, Pythagoras firlt faid, that Vefper 
and Lucifer are the lame firar; yet elfewhere adds, 
that fome alcribe this to Parmenides. But that 
it was a DoUrine of the Pythagoreans, appears 
from this account given by Tinueus ; the Car 
Juno many call Venus and Lucifer. All perfons 
are not skilful in the Rules of facred ACronomy, 
and in the Sciences of riling and fetting 4 for the 
fame Car is fome times Hefpcr, when it followeth 
the Sun in fuch manner, that it is confpicuOus to 
, us when the Sun Is fet; and fometimes Ecus, 
when it goeth before the Sun, and rifeth before 
I Sun-riling. 


The Doctrine ot Pythagoras. 

chap. 1 . 

Philofophy, its Name, Definition , <Parts> Method. 


attended to perfect the W orks of the 
World,and the Principles ofNature. 

). (/>) Pythagoras firft gave the Name to Phhofo- 

phy, dchningit. An Appetition,and Love toWif- 
doni. m/dorn is the Science of Truth in things, 
that are. Things that arc, he called Immaterials, | 
and Eternals, and iolc Agents, which are the ln- 
corporcals; the reft arc equivocally called fuch, 
by Participation with thele, viz:. Corporcals, 
Materials, and Corruptibles, which indeed are 
not. Now Wifdom is the Science of thofc things 
which arc, but not of thofe which arc equivocal¬ 
ly ; for Corporcals arc not dociblc, nor admit 
certain knowledge, being infinite, and not com- 
prchenliblc by fcicnce, and things which fas it 
were) arc not, according to the difference of all 
things, neither can be rightly deferibed by any 
definition. Of thofe wliofc Nature is fitch, as 
that they cannot be known, it is iinpofliblc to 
frame a Sriencc; wherefore neither is it likely, 
that there can be a love of a Science which is not. 
But rather of that which is converiant about thofe 
things which properly arc, and continue alwayi 
the lame, and like thcmfclvcs, and co-cxift always 
v. ith a true appellation. Upon the knowledge of I 
tilde followeth that which is of equivocal things, 

1 tho' not fought after) as the fcicnce of Particu- 
l.us follows the fciencc of Llmvcrials : For, as 
Architas CAthflhcy who know Univerfals well, will 
plainly fee what Particulars arc AN herelorc things 
that are, arc not oi one kind only and limply, but 
of many various kinds, Intciligiblcs and Incorpo¬ 
real;-, svliofe appellation is ifo, things that 
‘■•re. C arporeal things, lilbject to fenfc, are thofe 
• ■lii’-h arc by participation of thofe that arc. 

1 '.oncoming all thefe, he delivered moft proper 
Sewntes, leaving nothin;’, tmcxcufi'cd, and dcli- 
vei ;d elfii Vo men the emhuioii S .fences,as thcdc- 


monftrative, the definitive, the divifive,as is mani- 
feft from the Commentaries of the Pythagoreans. 

Hereupon he defined Philofophy, (e) the know- (c) rfdi.ee-. 
ledge of things that arc, as things that are, and pend.tlesc::. 
(d) the knowledge of things divine and humane •, W pf * 
as alfo (e) the meditation of death, daily endea- fls" D 
vouring to- free the foul from the prifon of the adv.Ri*,'' 
body; and (/) the refemblancc of God as far (ftStcUcn 
"" ispoffiblc tor man. 

For (g) the fcope of Philofophy is to free the(s)i’»f M 
mind,(the divine part of the foul)which is planted 
in us, and to fet it at liberty, without which liber¬ 
ty none can learn or perceive any thing folid or 
crue,by the help or benefit of lenfe; for the mind, 
according to him, feeth, all things, and hears all 
chings; all things elfe are deaf and blind. 

In order hereunto it is, that Philofophy being of 
to kmds,Prafliclc and Theoretick; the PraUick, 
according to the method of the Pythagoreans, 
picccdcs the Theoretick. The Rcafon receive 
thus, explain’d by (h) Hi erodes. t h) W U 

Philofophy is the purification and perfection of atn. 
humane life-, purification, from material irratio¬ 
nality and the mortal body-, perfection from the real • 
very of its own excellent life, reducing it to the Di- 
■’"ne Refiemblance. Virtue andTruth are chiefly able 
cffeCt thefe, that taking away Excefis of pajjions , 
this (rightly had) inducing the divine form, 
fiirft are laid down the lnJlruClions of PraClick 
Virtue -, for Jirft we tnuji compofe the Irrationality 
which is tn usyind ihenffo prepar d)apply ourfelves 
to t he knowledge of the more divine things. For as it 
is notpofjible for the Eye; being full of dirt, and not 
cleanfed, to look upon things very bright-, fo neither 
can the Soul, not poffeffing Virtue, gaze upon the 
Beauty of Truth, i'or that which is not pure, is not 
capable of touching that which is pure. PraClick 
Philofophy produced) Virtue-, Tbeorick,Truth. As 
in thefe Golden Verfes (0/Pythagoras) we find 
the PraClick Philofophy , called Humane Virtue , but 



PYTHAGORAS. 


the Theoretic A celebrated as Divine Virtue,-when 
dojing the InJlruBions of CivilVirtue. 

Thefe labour (faith lie) Jiudy thefe, and thefe 
affeli 

To Divine Virtue , thefe thy Jleps dirctf. 

Firft therefore a Man mutt be made good, then 
a God : good the Civil Virtues render a Man, but 
the Sciences conducing to the Divine Virtue divi- 
nifie. But to thofe who afeend, the Iefler things 
precede the.greater* for which reafon in the Py- 
thagorical Precepts, the Rules of Virtue are ! 
firft delivered, teaching us to afeend from 
the greateft ufe of Life, to the Divine Refem- 
blance. 

,t. * Three ways, fay they* man may become 

better than himfelf, firft by Converlation with the 
Gods * for it is necefiary, that lie who addreflerh 
himfelf to them, at that time, Icquefter. liimfelf 
from all evil, affimilating himfelf as near as he 
can to God: Secondly, by well doing, for that 
is proper to God, and therein he imitates God : 
Thirdly, by death * for if the Soul in this Life, 
being a little feparated from the Body, becomcth 
better, and beginneth to divine in Dreams by Vi¬ 
llons and Extaiies ofDileafes,it will be much bet¬ 
ter When it lhall be wholly feparated from the 
Body. 

Hence he affirmed* that (i) the moft cenfider- 
i able of all things Humane, is to inform the Soul 
b- concerning good and ill 5 That (k) men have 
perfefl felicity when they have a good Soul, or 
that (l) the knowledge of the perfedion of the 
j; Virtues'of the Soul is the chief felicity* Tnat 
(«0 every man is appointed by God to know and 
o- to contemplate * That (n) Virtue is a Harmony 

• and fo is all good, even God himfelf* That (o') the 
o. End or chief Good is to refemble God: whence he 

expreily faid. Follow God, not vifible tq the Eye 
. but intelligible to the Underftanding, by the har- 

• m.ony of the World * That (p) the moft excellent 
things given by the gods unto men, are, to fpeak 
truth, and to benefit others, LTheoretick and 
Praaick Virtue] and that each of thefe refembled 
the Works of God: to this latter Strabo alludes 
commending thofe who faid, (q) Men imitate the 
gods moft when they benefit others: The former 

:e is confirmed by (r) Porphyrins, that he advifed a- 
bove all things to fpeak truth* for that only is 
able to make Men like to the gods* for Godhim- 
lelf, as he,, learn’d of the Magi, who term him 
Oromafdes , in his Body refembles lighten his Soul 
This is that ■Solfnr, ( Divinity ) which 
(f) Jamblichus reckons laft in his Recapitulation 
of the Heads of the Pythagorick Philofophy, and 
is the fame with which the Golden Verles con¬ 
clude, thus. 

Then ftript offiejh up to free TEther foar, 

A deathlefs god, divine , mortal no more. 


that he firft undertook to difeourfe concerning 
Virtue* That Socrates is generally cftccmed the 
Author thereof, perhaps is only becaufe, as Ari~ 
Jtotle adds, coming after him he difeourfed better 
and more fully thereupon. 

To this part of Philofophy alludes (b) this Sen- a 
^ oi Pythagoras ■, That the diftoui'fc of that 8c 
Philqfopher is vain, by which no pal bon of a 
man is healed : for as there is no benefit of Me- 
drane, it it expel not difeafes out of bodies, fo 
neither of Philofophy, if it expel not ill out of the 
Soul. 

Virtues being of two kinds, private , which re- 
fpeftour felves, and publish, which have reference 
to others* Pythagorat feems to have comprehend¬ 
ed the firft under Padcutick, the fccond under Po- 
Itjidc. Laertius affirms he writ Three Treatifes, 
Pfdeuttck, Politick, Pbyftck. The Heads of Pa- 
deutick ,according to the general recapitulation of 
(c) Jamblichus, Item to have been thefe, Inflituti- n 
on. Silence, AbfiinencefrpmPlejh, Fortitude, Tem¬ 
perance, Sagacity. 


lnjlitutia/t. Silence, Abflincrice. 


PraRick Philofophy, its parts * andfirjlof 
P.edeutick. 

P Raftick Philofophy feems to have been the In¬ 
vention of Pythagoras * for Arifotle affirms 


. ou S* 1t: to mak e choice of the beft courfe (d)stob. ferm. 

of liie * for Cuftom will make it plealimt: Wealth '• mentioned 
is a weak Anchor, Glory a weaker: The Body J lfo , p !t‘: 
Magiftracics, Honours, all thefe are infirm and /; ’ dce!iI10 ' 
unable. What are then able Anchors? Wifdom ' 
Magnanimity, Fortitude* thefe no tempeft fliakes. 

This is the Law of God, that Virtue only is folid • 
all elfe arc but trifles. 

(*; To take away bitternefs from Wormwood, a) Sublet 9 
and liberty from Speech, are both alike. "' 5 

(c) Endeavour not to conceal thy faults with pcjstob ibid, 
words, but to a mend them by reproof; 

an?il“li ri C ° ° ffCnd - 35 n0t C ° rCpr ° VC ^' ibid - 

(e) As the licknefs of the body, if hid orprailcd, CD stub, i, 
is not: healed, lo the foul cherilhcd in iis wavs, or 
concealed, is not reformed. 

(f) Rejoice more in reprovers than in flatterers: rfjstob I4 
fly from flatterers as Enemies. 

• (g) We ought either to be filcnt, or to fpeak CsJStcb. 24. 

things that are better than iilence. q 

(h) It is better to throw a ftond at random, than (h) snb. 24. 
an idle word. 

■ (i) Comprehend not few things in many words, CO stub. s5 . 
but many things in few words. 

(k) Wc muft faithfully reftorc to him that en- (k)Ponh, v .2$. 
trufts us, the Depofttum, not only of money, but of 
words. 

(/) Of Opinion, the Pythagoreans faid thus: It ClJJoml.cz?, 
is the part of a man void of underftanding, to 
adhere tb all mens Opinions, cfpecially to that 
which is maintained by the great.eft number : for 
to conceive and judge aright is proper to few, it 
only belongs to the knowing, who are not many: 
this power therefore extends not to many. On 
the other fide, it is no lefs madnefs, to contemn all 
Conception and Opinion. Such a per-fon muft be 
unlearned and unreftiiiable : for it is necefiary, 
that he who is ignorant learn thofe things where^ 
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PYTHAGORAS. Part IX, 

of he is ignorant; and that he-who learneth, ad- good, although after you have done them, you Jhall 
diftand relign himfi-lfto his Teacher. In a word, be difefieemed-, for the vulgar is an ill judge of all 
they Did, Iris ncccffiry, that fuch young men as good things: As you defpife their praife Jo defpife 
would bepreferved, Ihoald addift themfelvcs to their difpraife. 

the Conceptions and O; in ions of their EIdcrs,and . (c) He forbad to forfake the proteUion and ftati- ^ c; . 
fuch as lead a sood life. on of this life, without the command of ourfupream neft. ' 

Now' in the whole courfe of humane life, there Lord. 

are certain diftir.tt Ages, which are not temcrari-_._ ' 

onily to be conne£t:d, for they are expelled by 

one another, unlefs a man be well and rightly CHAP. III. 

ordered from his birth. It is requilite therefore, 

that from the inftitution of a Child in Goodnefs, Temperance and Continence, 

Temperance, and Fortitude, a great part be 

trahfmitted to his Youth, when he arrives at that (a) TTE often ufed this Apophthegm to all his r „j p s 
age-, likewife of his Youth inftitnted in Goodnfefs, Xi Auditors, whether many or few, Wejmi. 
Fortitude and Temperance, a great part be tranf- mujl avoid with our utmoji endeavour, and ampu- 
mitted to his manly cltate. Herein the courfc or- tate with Fire and Sword, and by all other means, 
dinarily taken, is ridiculous; for raeft think, that from the Body, Sicknefs -, from theSoulfgnorance ; 

Children ought to be well ordered, inftrufted in from the Belly, Luxury ; from a City, Sedition ; 
Temperance, and to abftain from all things odi- from a family, Difcord-, from all things, Ex- 
ous and undeccnt; but when they come to be cefs. 

Youths, moft leave them to their own manage- (b) It is better to live lying on the ground with et) sub,fan, 
ment, to do what they pleaffe; whereas at that a fettled confidence, than to have a golden bed 4- 
Age they are fubjecl to both Ibvts of Vices, of and be troubled. 

Children, and of Men. To flnra Study and Or- (c) Temperance is the 'ftrength of the Soul; f e , J() , 
der, and to follow Play and Wantonnefs, the Vice for it is the light of the Soul clear from Paf- 
of Childhood is likewile molt proper to Youth, lion. 

Again, vehement Ddires, Ambition, and the like, (d) To ferve Paffions is more grievous than to fijsub. ibid, 
the Affections ofManhood, infmuatc into Youth, ferve Tyrants. 

for which reafon, this Age requircth care above (e) It is impoffible he can be free, who ferves CO sukM, 
all the reft. In fine, a man Ihould never be fo paffions, and is governed by them, 
given over, as to do whatfoever he plealeth, but (f) No man is free who doth not command CfJSt'.hM 
that there Ihould always be fome Overfeer prefi- himfelf. 

dent over the reft, a legitimate fitting Magiftrate, (g) The labour of Continence precedes all ex- CgjSL.it, 
whom every Citizen ought to obey. For a living cellent things. 

creature, as foon as ever it is negletted,falls into ill (b) To poffefs Continence is the beft ftrength (hjstAv;, 

and vvickednefs. and wealth. 

They affirm, that they often have enquired and (/) It is better to die, than to cloud the Soul by (iysttbM 
examined, for what reafon we give Children food Intemperance. 

at fet times, and moderately; the ordinary An- (k) He laid, that Drunkcnnels is a little Mad- (i) SM, it. 
fwer is, That Order and Moderation are good; nefs; of, that it is the ftudyof Madnefs; or, as 
their contraries ? Diforder and Immodcratenels, ill, Laertius , that it is the Canker of the flower of the 
as is manifeft, in as much as to be a Glutton or a Mind. 

Drunkard is efteemed a great reproach. For il (/) The Voice of the flefh is. No hunger, no (0 Ski ,» 
none of thefe were ufeful and beneficial to us when thirft, no cold. 

we arrive at man’s eftate, it were needleis to ac- (j») He adnionilhed all men to Ihun Ambi- (in) Ptr/S, p. 
cuftom our felves, whilll Children, to fuch Or- tion aad Vain-glory, bccaufe thefe chiefly excite ai¬ 
der. Ic is the fame in other habits. We fee it Envy. 

manifeft alfo in all other kinds of living creatures, (n) He dilcommended all Excefs, faying, that („) £«rf. . 
which are taught by man from.the very beginning, we onghenot to exceed a due proportion in labour 
as Whelps, and the like, thole things which they and food. 

arerequired to praftife when they are come to full (p) We muftconfider, there arc three kinds of P' 1 *' 

growth. Thus Jamblichus. QiSilence,Abflinence , things which deferved to be purfued and acqui- 
and the whole courfe of-his Inftitution,we have red; the firft is of thofe which arc honourable 
formerly treated. • and vertuous; the fecond, conducing to life ; the 

___ laft, pleafures: not the vulgar enchanting plea- 

: l ~ “ lure, for that he allowed not,'but the folid and 

CHAP. II. grave, free from blame. For, he faid, there are 

two kinds of pleafure, whereof that which in- 
F ortitude. dulgeth to the belly, and to lafeivioufnefs ; by pro- 

fulcnels . of wealth, he compared to the murthe- 
(a) Jamb. cap. [a J'Tp H E greatelt Argument of the Tythagore- rous Songs of the Syrens ; the other, which con lifts 
32. pag. 189. ans for Fortitude, was, for that they in things heneft and juft, as alfo in the neceffaries 

fully perfwaded' themfelvcs, that of all Humane of life, is fweet as well as the firft, and withal it 
Chances, nothing ought to happen unexpedtedly is not Followed 'by repentance. Hither perhaps 
to any, but that they Ihould expeft all things alludes (p) Clemens ,who faith, Pythagoras advifed ({■)Sirntf 
which were not within their own power. Pre- to efteem the Mufes fweeter than Syrens ; teaching, P- a A- 
ccpts of Tythagoras, tending to this Virtue, are that we Ihould ftudy Learning not with delight -, 
thefe. whereby he condemned the other delight of the 

/•o, sub. ferra- (P) Do thofe things which you judge to be Mind, which is fallacious. 
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D. Bafil- (q) Pythagoras feeing one that made himfelf fat i 
Horn. H- by exercifingand eating : (r) This man (laith he) ' 
fo Perhaps, wlH mt ceaJ - e toma ke aflritterPrifon forhim- 

“ ' - felj- ■ • ' ; 

fJtffAav-' (f) The Pythagoreans exhorted fuch as .came 

wf into tlreir Society ., to Hum Pleafure as much as ; 
any tiling that ought to be avoided; for nothing 
«om."in Pfat. fo deceives us, and draws into fin, as this pafllon. i 
S9 , p. 19s. In general, as it feems, they endeavoured not to 
(f) Jambl. do any thing which might tend to pleafure, this ' 
fcope being for the moft part undecent and hurt¬ 
ful ; but that they fhould aim at what is good and 
decent, to do what they ought. In the next 
place, to difeern vvliat is convenient and bene¬ 
ficial , it requiretli a more than ordinary judg- 

As to that which is called Defire,thcy faid thus: 
Delire is an impulfion and appetite of the Soul, 
either of feme repletion, or derogation of lome 
things belonging to fenfe, or the fenfitive aflefti- 
on. This paffion is various, and the raoft mnl- 
tiplicious of all that belong to man. Of humane 
defires many arc acquired and framed by the per- 
fons themfelves ; wherefore this Paflion requireth 
greateft care and.obfervation, and corporeal Ex- 
ercifes more than ordinary. For the body, when 
its aliment is evacuated, to delirc Repletion^is 
natural; and again, being repleat,- to delire Eva¬ 
cuation, is natural alfo: But to delirc fuperfluons 
"Aliment, or fuperfluons and fumptuous Raiment 
and Lodging, or fuperfluous and various Houf- 
hold-ftuif, 'and Utenlils, and Cups, and Servants, 
and Herds ofCattel, bred for diet; in a word, of 
all humane palfions, this is raoft fuch, that it ne¬ 
ver is at a Hay, but proceeds to infinite. Where¬ 
fore from our very Childhood, care mull be ta¬ 
ken, that we delire fuch things as are needful, 
and Ihun vain and fuperfluous delires, being undi- 
fturbed, and clear from fuch appetites, and con¬ 
temning thofe who deferve contempt, being fet¬ 
tered in their deifies. 

It is of moll concernment to obferve the vain, 
hurtful, fuperfluous defires of thofe, who are 
tranfported by their Power ; there is nothing fo 
. abfurd, whereto the Souls of fuch perfons. Chil¬ 

dren, Men .and Women, are not tranfported. 
The mole various is that of Meats, infinite is the 
multitude of Fruits, infinite of Roots, ufed by 
Mankind. Befidesthis, all forts of flelh making 
it their bufinefs to find, of terrclh'ial, volatile,and 
aquatile crcatures,wherewith to fatislie their talle, 
and all variety of dreffing them, with the mixture 
of all kind of Juices, whereby Mankind is really 
prophetick and multiform, as to the motion of 
the Soul; for every feveral lort of Meat is caufe 
of a peculiar Conilitution. Now men behold, that 
thele produce great alteration, as Excels of Wine 
to fuch a degree exhilcrates; further, cauleth 
frenzy and diforder: But thole things which dif- 
cover not fo much their force and efficacy, they 
are ignorant of, notwithllanding, that whatloever 
[0 Reading f°°d we take, is caufe of lome peculiar conllitu- 
f»7w accord- tion. Wherefore it is a great part of Wifdom 
”6 tosmtefr, to know and underfland, wbat kind .and 
™'|?- f "' ho quantity of Meat is requiflte for Nourifh- 
wntdutoP‘roent. This Science was firll communicated 
hijlmm ; by Apollo and Paon, afterwards by the Mfcti- 
|cthaps it be- lapians. 

Concerning Generation, ( t ) he faid thus: 
PWW. We ought principally to obferve that which | 


is called verptprecocious: for neither too for¬ 
ward Plants nor Animals' before the due feafon, 
when they are in their full ilrength. • Youths 
therefore and Virgins ought to be educated in la¬ 
bour, and excrcifes, and atlions conducing to for¬ 
titude, tiling food convenient thereto, and in a 
laborious, temperant and tolerant life. Of the 
things in humane life there are many, in which 
to be late converfant is bell ; of this kind is Coi¬ 
tion. A Youth ought fo to be educated, as not 
to addict himfelf thereto before twenty years of 
age:, and when arrived at thofe years, to ufe it 
feldom is bell, if vve elleem a good habit of bo¬ 
dy 5 for Intemperance and Good rarely meet in 
the fame perfon. 

They commended the Rites and Laws of the 
Ancients, in' the Greek Cities, not to lye with 
Mothers, or Daughters, or Sifters, nor in a Tem¬ 
ple, nor in Publick, for this is evil ; and to pro¬ 
cure all poflible Impediments thereof, is very pro¬ 
fitable. 

They were of Opinion, That all unnatural 
ignominious Generations .ought to be taken a- 
way, and thofe only preferved which were 
according to -Nature, with Temperance, and 
Lawful* 

They conceived, that fuch as go about to be¬ 
get Children, ought to have much providence of 
their iuciue iiluc : The fir ft and greateft provi- 
dence is, to prepare himfelf for that adroit by a 
temperate healthful Life, not eating too much at 
unfeafojlable times, not uling fuch meats as dG- ' 
pravc fhe habits of the body; butabove all things, 
not to perform it when drunk; for they thought 
that by ill, and difeordant, and diiturbed tempe¬ 
rament, the Seed became adulterate. They alfo 
thought him a fooliffi inconfiderate perfon, who 
being defirous of Children, and taking a Wife to 
that end, Ihould not with utmoll ftudy forefee by - 
what means his Iffue might be- moll advantaged. 

They who love dogs, are very careful of their 
breed, as of which they lhall breed, and when 
and accordingly the Whelps prove; the like do 
they who love birds. But tho s 'it be' well known, 
that they who breed any other kind of living crea¬ 
ture, ufe their utmoll endeavour to procure a ge¬ 
nerous Race, yet men have no refpect to their own 
Offspring, but beget them inconsiderately, and 
bring them up negligently. This'is the chicfand 
molt manifelt caulc that fi> many men ais evilar.d 
wicked, the greater part begetting their Chil¬ 
dren like Bealls, without any conlidcration. 

Finally, (u) Pythagoras dijeottrfing concerning („) m«br. 0 
the benefit of venereal pleafures , advijed , in the cerpr. Vajcfi 
Summer-tune to abfiain wholly from Coition ; in 2 47- 
the Winter , to ufe it but rarely ; for it is gene¬ 
rally hurtful: but the continual uje thereof cau- 
feth debility , and is moft pernicious. Laertius 
faith. He advijed, that in the Winter and Spring 
it fhould not be ufed at all , in Summer and Au¬ 
tumn but Sparingly ; for at all times it ispernici- 
om and prejudicial to the Health. And being ask¬ 
ed, At whaftime a man Jhduld itfeit ? he anfwer - 
ed, When he hath a mind to be whetker. 


0 H A E 
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Sagacity and TVifdom 


-a O II ’'if dam ( the la ft general head of P<e- 
dcutick ) belong the Sentences cf Pyiha- 


gor 


r of a wife 


(a) The flrengtb , wall, and ar 

Call to mind\ that moll men acknowledge wifdom 
to be the great eft good, but few endeavour to pojfefs 
this great eft good. ■ 

(b) The facrijices of Pools are the food of fire ; 
their Donatives the Jubfiftence of / acrilegiousper - 

^ (c) A Horfe is not to be guided without a Bridle, 
nor Riches without Wifdom. 

(d) He conceived the irhpofition of names on 
' things, to be the bighefl part of wifdom. 


Of Politick , the other part of Pratlick 
Plnlofophy. 


(.*) Cap.. 6. 


T H E heads of Politick (according to (a) Ja 
blichus ) are thefe; Common Converfation, 
Priendjhip, Worjhip of the Gods, Piety to the Dead , 
and Taw-making . 

(b)Jaml. cap. f) They hold Pythagoras to be the Inventor 
l P of all Politick Difcipline. He ufed to fay. That 

araongft Beings, nothing is pure, but every thing 
partakes of fome other, as Earth of Fire, Fire 
of Water and Air. In like manner, honeft par¬ 
takes of dilhoneft, juft of unjuft, and the like. 
Hence it is, that Reafon is carried away to either 
' fide. There are two motions, one of the Bo¬ 
dy, the other of the Mind ; one irrational, the 
other elective. Commonwealths he compared 
to a re£langle Triangle, wherein one fide con- 
fifts of Three Parts, the Bafe of Five, the other 
fide of the mean between them, of four. In the 
Coincidence of thefe Lines with one another, 
and their Squares, we behold delineated the, 
belt Form of a Commonwealth, C and of Ju-j 
■iticc.] 


Common Converfation. 


T O common converfation belong thefe Max¬ 
ims of Pythagoras , 

{a) A fir anger juft, is to be preferr'd not 
only before a Ceuntrcyman, but before a Kinf- 


'crlity of Age, and. in Dignity, and in nearnefs 
of Affinity, and Beneficence, 'and if there be 
any thing like thefe in mutual differences. For 
thcre'is a kind of Converfation which appeareth, 
to the younger towards the younger, not to be 
importune; but, towards the elder, it is impor- 
' no kind, neither of Anger, nor of me- 
r boldncfs, but all fuch kind of impor¬ 
tunity ought diligently to. be avoided by the 
younger toward the elder. In like manner is the 
reafon of Dignity; for coming to a perfon en¬ 
dowed with true Worth and Virtue, it is neither 
decent nor opportune to fpeak much, or to com¬ 
pany of the fore-mentioned things. Like thefe 
alfo are thole which concern fuch as have obliged 
and deferved well of others. 

There is a various and multiplicious.ufe of Op¬ 
portunity, For of thefe that are angry and in- 
cenfcd, fome do it opportunely, others impor- 
tunely: ■ and again, of thofe who covet, and de¬ 
fire, and have appetite, it may be opportune for 
fome to purfue thofe things, not for others. 
The fame Reafon there is of other affections, and 
aClions, and difpofitions, and converfations, and 
interceilions, and difeourfes. - But Opportunity 
is of fuch a Nature, that it is docible, and unde- 
cefvable, and capable ofaCt, and generally, and 
firaply, having nothing of all thofe in it. But the 
confequents are of fuch a kind, that they together, ■ 
decent, and convenient, and the like, attend the 
Nature of opportunity. , 

They held- that there is a Primacy in every 
thing, and-that cvery-w’hcre there is one thing 
which is belt; in Science, and in Experience, 
and in Generation; likewife in a Family, and in 
a City, and in an Army, and in all fuch like Con- 
ftitutions: but it is difficult to difeern and under- 
ftand the Nature of the Primacy in all the afore- 
faid things ; for in Sciences it is the part of more 
than ordinary intelligence, by clear intuition, to 
difeern and judge the parts of the thing, which is 
the Primacy of them. But there is great difference, 
and almoft of the whole and general a hazard, 
in not rightly taking the Primacy: For, in a word, 
nothing can afterwards be right,if the true Prima¬ 
cy be not known. The fame Manner and Reafon 
is in other kinds of Primacy; for neither can a Fa¬ 
mily be well governed, where there is not a true 
Mafter, and voluntary Government; for it isre- 
quifite, that both thefe be voluntary in the prsefe- 
tture, as well he who is chief,as thofe who are fub- 
je£l to him. As Learning is then right, when there 
is fuch conformity betwixt the .Mafters and the 
Scholars, that they will teach, thefe will learn ; for 
if either be refraftory, it cannot be rightly perfor¬ 
med. In this manner he conceived it to be fit for 
Inferiors to obeySiiperiors,Difciples theirMafters. 


fbJStcb. 
0 } Stab. 
{•') Jaml 


(b) Efteem is a great part of good Educati¬ 
on , to be able to fuffer the want of Education in 
others. 

(c) Defirethat they who converfe with you, Jhould 
rather refpeH than fear you: for admiration accom¬ 
panies refpeft ; hatred , fear. 

p . (d) There being a Juftice in the mutual con- 
veriation of men one towards another of this 
alfo the Pythagoreans delivered this manner. 
There is in the common converfation of Men one 
opportune, another importune: they differ in di- 


(a)Tyi'thagoras evidently demonftrated that there {<■) J >,& 
A is afriendfhip of all unto all; of god’s to- 


_i, by piety and religious worlhip ; of do¬ 
ctrines to one another ; of the foul to the body; of 
the rational part to the it rational, by Philofophy 
and its Theory ; of men towards one another; be¬ 
twixt Countrymen, by right obfervation of Laws; 

betwixt 
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betwixt Strangers, by right Phyliology ofa Man . 
to his Wile, or Children, or Brethren, and Ser¬ 
vants, by unperverted Communion. In a word, 
of'all towards all; moreover offome irrational ] 
Creatures, hy Juftice and natural Affinity and 
Communion ; of the body, in it fell mortal, a con¬ 
ciliation and combination of the contrary facul¬ 
ties, by health and wholeiome diet, and rempe 
ranee, in imitation of the good compofure in the 
Elements. In all thefe, of one and the fame, ac¬ 
cording to comprehenfion of the name Friend- 
fiiip, Pythagoras is'acknowledg'd to be the In¬ 
venter and Lawgiver: And fbadmirableaFriend- 
fhip did he deliver to thole who enquired of him, 
that, unto this day, (faith Jamb/itiws) we fay of 
thofe who are intimately joined together by 
Friendfhip, they arc of the Pythagoreans. 

We muffadd the Inftitution oi' Pythagoras here¬ 
in, and the exhortations he ufed to his Diiciples. 
They were advifed to takeaway all contention, 
and love of controverfic, out of true friendfhip ; 
if poliible out of all. But if that be not poflible. 
at leaf! out of that which is our own Country, 
and generally that towards Elders. Eikewiie out 
of that towards Benefactors; for to become An 
tagoniffs, or contort with fitch, when we are fal¬ 
len into anger, orfome other pafnon, is nor con¬ 
fident with the prefervation of the amity we have 
with them. They laid, that in Friendihip there 
ought to be leaff fcratches and cuts; and, if any 
happen, we fhould fly and fubdue anger: It 
v/erebeft, that both fhould dofo, but chiefly the 
younger, and that thofe exercifbs which they 
called ■ro/JVfrasw, ought to be made from the 
elder towards the younger, with much commen¬ 
dation and benevolence. That there appear much 
care and tendernefs in thofe who give the corrc 
Elion ; for by this means the correction fhall be 
profitable. That we c'o not extirpate Credit out 
of Friendfhip, neither in jeft nor in earnefl ; for 
it is not eafie to heal the friendihip betwixt Men, 
if once a falfhood hath incurred into the man¬ 
ners of thofe who call themlelves Friends. 

That we mufl not renounce friendfhip forad- 
yerfity, or any other impotence which happens 
in life. That renunciation of friendfhip only is 
commendable, which is made by reafon of fome 
great wickednefs and mifdemeanour. But that 
we mufl not take away our friendfhip from them, 
tinlefs they become abfblutely wicked ; and, be¬ 
fore we take it off, we mult ingenioufly paufe, ro 
try, if by conteftarion and fight he may be diver¬ 
ted from this ill Mbit', and become refclified. We 
mufl fight, not in- wonis, but actions ; rite fight 
is lawful and pious. Though difference of power 
be not a juft ground for one man to fight with 
another, yet this is a juft ground, even the moft 
jult that is poffible. 

They laid, that to a friendfhip, that will prove 
true, are required, many definitions and rules; 
• hefe muff be well difeerned, and not confulcdly: 
Moreover, it ought to be accommodated to the 
difpofition of others, that no converfation be 
made negligently and vainly, but with relpebl 
and right order: Neither that any paffion be ex 
cited vainly, and wickedly, and fintully, as con- 
cupifeence, or anger. The fame of the other 
pafllonsand habits. 

Much move admirable are thofe things which 
they defined concerning the community of the 
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divine good, and thofe concerning the unanimity 
of the mind, and thofe concerning the divine 
mind. For they mutually exhorted one* another, 
that they fhould not tear afunder the god which 
is in them. Thus their fludy of friendihip by 
words andaflions, had reference to fome divine 
temperament, and to union with God, and to 
unity with the mind, and the divine foul. Thus 
JambUchus. 

(b)He conceived the extremity (or endyffnead- (n c.V. off. r. 
./hip, to be the making one of two. (c) Man ought to .0 +■ 

bconc. This ientence ;faith demons) is myttick. 
id) He firft laid, and Loan. 


C H A F. Ill. 

ft w/bif cf the Gods. 

(a)' "T"' I-I F principles of woifhipping the god-, 
1 propol'ed by Psihagorus and his follow ' 
ers, are theie. 

'I'hai all which they determine to he done, aim 
and tend to the acknowledgment of the Dairy : 
This is the ptinciple, and the whole life of man 
confifts in this, that he follow Goi, and this the 
ground of Pliilofophy. For men do lidiculoufiy, 
who leak that which is good anywhere eif-a than 
from the gods. They do as if a man in a Coun¬ 
try, govern’d hy a King, fhould applv his fer- 
vice ro fbmc Citizen of inferior Magiitracy, and 
negleil the fupream Governour. In the lama 
! manner conceive they that fuch men do-, for, 
fince there is a God, we muff conlefs, that good 
| is in his power. Nowall, tothoie whuin they love 
i and delight in, give good things ; and to the con¬ 
trary-totheft, their contrarres. Theiefbre iris 
manifeft, tharfuch things are to bedone in which 
God delights. 

Thus he defined particularly of all things. T - 
believe of the Divinity, that it is, and that’ir is in 
fitch manner as to mankind; chat it over-looks 
them, and ncglejffs them not; Tythngorcttn^ 
taught by him, 'conceived to be profitable. For 
we have need of fuch a Government, as we oughr 
not in any thing to contradict ; fitch is that winch 
proceeds from the Divinity ; lot the Divinity ,s 
fitch, that it merits the Dominion of all. Man 
they affirmed ro be, rightly ipe.sking, a creature 
reproachful and fickle, as to his appetites, aftccli- 
ons, and other paliions ; he rhereibre hath need 
oi'fuch government and guidance, from which 
proceeds moderation and order. Now they con¬ 
ceived, that every one being confcious oi the fie- 
klenefs cl' his own nature, fhould never be for¬ 
getful of fanclity, and lirvice towards the Divi¬ 
nin'; but always liave ( the Divinity ) in their 
mind, how it overlooks and obitrves human life. 

In fine, they fay, t'ur Python-,sw*s an imirr- 
tor cf the Otphean Conliunrions, wor,hipping 
the god . alffr r.ke of Orphans, place., u, 

brazen tu ageu .not jepichati.T- the forms • 


tl tilings 
He dec 


Moreover tk-.-y affirm, he mac' 
|of the divine Pi,dofbphv and Sen 
|of he had ffu-:,l ffomtheG-M, 
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vcrfity of Age, and.in Dignity, and in nearners 
CHAP. IV. ’ of Affinity, and Beneficence, 'and if there be 

. agy tiling like thefe in mutual differences. For 

Sagacity and Wifdom. there*is a kind of Convcrfation which appeareth, 

to tbie younger towards the younger, not to be 

T O Wifdom (the laft general head of Par- importune; but, towards the elder, it is inipor- 
deutick) belong the Sentences of Pytba- tune: for no kind, neither of Anger, nor ofme- 
sorar nacing, or boldnefs, but all fuch kind of impor- 

£ (a) The flrcr.gth , wall, and armour of a wife tnnity ought diligently to. be avoided by the 
mart it wifdom younger toward the elder. In like manner is the 

Call to mind, that moft men acknowledge wifdom reafon of Dignity; for coming to a perfon en- 
io be thegreatefi good , but few endeavour to poffefs dowed with true Worth and Virtue, it is neither 
this gresteji good . decent nor opportune to fpeak much, or to com- 


flrcr.gth , wall, and art. 


his great ell good. * decent nor opportune to fpeak much, or to com- 

(b) Thefacrifices of Fools are the food of fire -, mit any of the fore-mcntioncd things. Likethefe 
i. .ij” nTr.irril*oinut ter- alfo are thofe which conecrn fuch as have oblieed 


S (c) A Horfe it rot to be guided without a Bridie. There is a various and niultiplicious.ufe of Op- 

nor Riches without Wifdom. portunity. For of thofe that are angry and in- 

. (d) He conceived the impofition of names on cenfed, fome do it opport unely, others lmpor- 

' ’ things , to be the bigbefl part of wifdom. *»nely: ■ and again, of thofe who covet, and de- 

& ’ . fire, and have appetite, it may be opportune for 

—--- : — -■--- fome to purfue thofe things, not for others. 

SECT II The fame Reafon there is of other afteHions, and 

3 * ‘ actions, and difpofitions, and converfations, and 

Of Politick , the other part ofPraltick interceffions, and difeourfes. ' But Opportunity 

Fbilofophy . is of fuch a Nature, that it is docible, and unde- 

, J 1 * cefvable, and capable of aft, and generally, and 

T H E heads of Politick (accord ing to (a) Jam - limply, having nothing of all thofe in it. But the 
blichus) are thefe; Common Convention, confequents are of fuch a kind, that they together. 
Friend/hip, Worjhip of the Gods, Piety to the Dead, decent, and convenient, and the like, attend the 
and Law-making. Nature of opportunity. . . 

(b) They hold Pythagoras to be the Inventor They held that there is a Primacy m every 
-Ail rvrAnA Co,, Th,r thme. and-that every-where there is one thine 


Of Politick the other part of Prafiick 
Philofophy. 


and Law-making. Nature of opportunity. , . 

. (b) They hold Pythagoras to be the Inventor They held that there is a Primacy m every 

P ' of all Politick Difcipline. He ufed to fay. That thing, and-that every-where there is one thing 
amongft Beings, nothing is pure, but every thing which is beff; m Scicnce, and in Experience, 
partakes of fome other, as Earth of Fire, Fire and*n Generation; likewife in a Family, andm 
of Water and Air. In like manner, honeft par- a City, and in an Army, and in all fuch like Con- 
takes of difhonelt juft of unjuftr, and. the like, ftitutions: but it is difficult to difeern and under- 
Flcnce it is, that Reafon is carried away to either fond the Nature of the Primacy in all the aforc- 
• fide. There are two motions, one of the Bo- faid things; for in Sciences it is the part of more 
tlv the'other of the Mind ; one irrational, the than ordinary intelligence, by clear intuition, to 
other elective. Commonwealths he compared difeern and judge the parts of the thing, which is 
to a rcflanglc Ti ianglc, wherein one fide con- the Primacy of them. But there is great difference, 
lifts ofThrce Parts, the Bafc of Five, the other and almoft of the whole and general a hazard, 
fide of the mean between them, of four. In the in not rightly taking the Primacy : For, in a word. 
Coincidence of thele Lines with one another, nothing can afterwards be right,if the true Pnma- 
and tliciv Squares, we behold delineated the cy be not known. The fame Manner and Reafon 
bell Form of a Commonwealth, C and of Ju- is in other kinds of Primacy; for neither can a Fa- 


Conimon Convcrfation. 


mily be well governed, where there is not a true 
Maftcr, and voluntary Government; for it is re- 

-quifite, that both thefe be voluntary in tlicprtdc- 

p j tim e, as well he who is chicf,as thofe who arc fub- 

jctl to him. As Learning is then right, when there 
mverfation. is fuch conformity betwixt the .Mailers and the 

Scholars, thatthey will teach, thefe will learn ; fol¬ 
iation belong thefe Max- if either he refraftory, it cannot lie rightly perfor¬ 
med. In this manner he conceived it to be fit for 
juft, it to be prejerr'd not Inferiors to obcySiiperiors,Difciplcs theirMafters. 


(a) A ft ranger juft, is to be prejerr'd not Inferiors to obey Siipe 
before a Count rcyman, but before a Kin/- _ 


) Eftecm is a great pa 
•o be able to fuffer the m 


of good F.ducali -1 
t of Education in 


) Defire that they who converfe with you, flsould 
or refpeli than fear you: for admiration accom (a)TfTlbagoM. 
its ref pelt ; hatred, fear. A isafrici 

0 There being a Jail ice in the mutual con- wards men, by | 
alien of men one towards another ; of this ftrines to one ai 
the Pythagoreans delivered this manner.. the rational par 
re is in the common convcrfation of Men one and its Theory 


(d)X~\Ttbagorm evidently demonftrated that there (j) 
.1 is afriendfliipofall unto all; of god’s to¬ 
wards men, by piety aiul religious worlhip; of do- 
ftrincs to one another ■, of the find to the body ; or 
the rational part to the ii rational, by Philolbphy 
nncl its Theory > of men towards one another; he- 


jitnne, another importune; tiny differ in di- twixt Countrymen, by right oblervat 
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betwixt Strangers, by right Phyfiology -, ofa Mitt 
to his Wife, or Children, or Brethren, and Ser¬ 
vants, by unperverted Communion. In a word, 
of all towards all; moreover of fome irrational 
Creatures, by Juftice and natural Affinity and 
Communion ; of the body, in it felf mortal, a con¬ 
ciliation and combination of the contrary facul¬ 
ties, by health and wholeiome diet, and tempe¬ 
rance, in imitation of the good compofure in the 
Elements. In all theft, of one and the fame, ac¬ 
cording to comprehenfion of the nameFriend- 
fliip, Pythagoras is'acknowledg’d to be the In¬ 
venter and LawgiverAnd fb admirable aFriend¬ 
lhip did he deliver to thofe who enquired of him, 
that, unto this day, (faith Jamblichus) we fay of 
thofe who are intimately joined together by 
Friendfhip, they are of the Pythagoreans. 

We muft*add the Inftitution ofPyt-bagoras here¬ 
in, and the exhortations he ufed to his Difciples. 
i They were advifed to takeaway all contention, 
and love ofcontroverfie, out of true friendfhip; 
if poflible out ofall. But if that be not poflibie, 
f at leaft out of that which is out own Country, 
and generally that towards Elders. Likewife out 
of that towards Benefafclors; for to become An 
wgonifts, or conteft with fuch, when we are fal¬ 
len into anger, or fome other paflion, is notcon- 
fiftent with the prelervation of the amity we have 
with them. They faid, that in Friendlhip there 
ought to be leaft fcratches and cuts; and, if any 
happen, we fhould fly and fubdue anger: It 
were bed, that both fhould do fb, but chiefly the 
younger, and that thofe exercifes which they 
called ought to be made from the 

elder towards the younger, with much commen¬ 
dation and benevolence. That there appear much 
care and tendernels in thofe who give the corre¬ 
ction ; for by this means the correction fhall be 
profitable. That we do not extirpate Credit out 
of Friendfhip, neither in jeft nor in earneft; for 
it isiioteafie tq heal the friendfhip betwixt Men, 
If once a faUhood hath incurred into the man¬ 
ners of thofe who call themfelves Friends. 

• That we mu ft not renounce friendfhip forad- 
Vetfuy, or any other impotence which happens 
in life. That reiiunciation of friendfhip ouly-is 
commendable, which is made by reafon of fome 
1 ■ great wickedhefe and mifdemeanour. But that 
we muft not take a wiy our friendfhip from them, 
firilcfsthey become amolutely wicked; and, be¬ 
fore we take it off, we muft ingenioufly paufe, to 
try, if by contcftation and fight he may be diver¬ 
ted from this ill habit; and bfccoirie reftified. We 
muft fight,. not ii^vvbtds, but aStionsj the fight 
is lawful arid pious. Though difference of power 
be not,3 juft ground for one man to fight with 
-1 another, yet this is a juft'ground, even Ihcmoft 
jell that is polfibie, . v ,, . 

,. , ; .They faid, tljtjt'ijp a friendfhip, that will provq 
- true,, are required, jmhy definitions and rules 4 
Hide muft be well di jeoned, ani) nbt conFufedly: 
Moreover, it ought to be accommodated to the 
difpofition ol' otfiers, that no convcrfadon lie 
made negligently and vainly, but with refpcfk 
and right order; Neither that any pillion be ex¬ 
cited vainly, and wickedly, and finfully, as con- 
eupH'tence, or anger. The fame of the other 
paflionsand habjts., 1 : < 

i Much more admirable are thofe filings whic|t> 
tln.y defined .concerning the community of the 


divine good, and thofe concerning the unanimity 
oLthe mind, and thofe concerning the divine 
imnd. For they mutually exhorted one another, 
that they fhould not tear afunder the god which 
is in them. Thus their ftudy of friendlhip by 
words and a£tions, had reference to feme divine 
temperamenr, and. to union with God, and to 
unity with the mind, and the divine fouL Thus 
Jamblichus. 

(Jb)He conceived the cxtreniity(or end)offriend- (f) cic. off. t. 

I ,(hip, to be the making one of two. (c) Man ought to (0 Sncm.^. 
be one. This fentence (faith Clemens) is myftick.' 

(d) Hefirft faid, and W<nvn. (d) Lacrt. 


CHAP. Iff 

Worfbip of the Gods. 

! (a)'~T* H E principles of wotfhipping the gods; Jamil. 

X propofed by Pythagoras and his follow¬ 
ers, are theft. 

That all w hich they determine to be done, aim 
and tend to the acknowledgment of the Deity : 

This is the principle, and the whole life of man 
confifts in this, that he follow God, and this the 
ground of Fhilofophy. For men do ridiculoufly, 
who feek that which is good anywhere elfe than 
from the gods. They do as if a man in a Coun¬ 
try, govern’d by a King, fhould apply his fer- 
vice to feme Citizen of inferior Magiftracy, and 
iiegleft the fupream Governour. In the fame 
manner conceive they that fuch men do; for, 
fince there is a God, we muft: confute, that good 
is in his power. Nowall, tothofewliom they love 
and delight in, give good things; and to the con¬ 
trary to theft, their contratres. Therefore it is 
imanifeft, thatfuch things are to bedonein which 
God’ delights. < 

' . Thus he defined particularly of all things. To 
believe ofthe Divinity, that it is, and that it is in 
fuch manner as to mankind ; rim il/!dver-looks 
;them, and negleXs them not ; this Pythagoreans, 

[taught by him, 'conceived to be profitable. For 
,we have need of fuch a Government, as. we ought- 
not in any thing to comradklff fuch-is that which 
proceeds from the Divinity* -for- the Divinity is 
fuch, that it merits the Dominion of all. Man 
Ithey.affirmed robe, rightly fpeaking, a creature 
.reproachful and fickle, as to his appetites, a flexi¬ 
ons, and other, paflions ; he therefore liath need 
of fuch government and guidance, from which 
.'proceeds moderation' and order.:: Now they con¬ 
ceived, that everyone being confciotfs of theific-- 
Rlenefsof hlspwn nature; fhoiild. never be for¬ 
getful ,of lanSUtyy and fervice towards the-. Divii - 
tiity; but always-bhve (the.'Divinity J in their 
mind, how it overlooks and obfervea-hitman life. - 
, , Inline, they fey,'that Pjtbagoka'Masan imitd. 

Ito't of 1 the Orpliean' ConltitufionS;'.worlhipping. 
die gods.after the manner of Orpheus, placed in., 
brazen images, not reprefonting the forms of’ 
men, but oi the gods themfelves;,- .who compre- 
pending and ibrofegjne all things; refemble in na¬ 
ture and form the whole. He declared their puri« 
fictions and .titesj-which are called ha¬ 
ving; tltemofi: eteaft knowledge of them. 

...Moreover.they uffirm, he made acompofirion 
of the divine Philofophy and Service, part where¬ 
of he had learned from the Orpheans, part from 
i ha 
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t viio Mgyptiiurfue&s \ ft me from the Chaldeans 
and Jhijt’i fome from the Eleufmian Rites, and 
thofe inT Intbcr, and Samo Tbracia, atidDe/os, arid 
the Celtt-e, an Siberians. ■ 

Amongft the Latinos alfo is read the bacrpcl 
D'feoi rfe of PylhagorM, not to all, but to fuch 
as arc admitted to the doctrine of excellent 
things, and arc not addicted to ought that is 
difhoneih 

It pvcl'cribes, that men offer libation thrice; 
and Apollo gives Oracles from a Tripod, becaufe 
number firft coniifts in a Triad. " 

That we muft facrifice to Venus on the fixth 
day becaufc that is the firft common number of 
the ’number of univerfal Nature. Now after all 
ways the thing divided in like manner, alfumes 
as well the power of thofe things which are taken 
away, as of thofe which are left. 

That to Hercules we ought to facrifice on the 
eigthth day of the Month, in refpekt of his being 
born at the end of feven Months. 

It faith alfo, Thatwc ought 
Temple having a pure garment, and in vyhtcb 
none' hath llept the llecp of ilothfulnefs; black 


P iety to the Dead was a part, not the leaft, of 
the Pythagorick do&rine: whence Cicero fpea- 


C H A P. IV. 
Piety to the Dead. 


JL tlie srytoagoricfi uocu me; w npuec u ipsa? 
iking of the Immortality of the Soul More pre¬ 
valent with me, faith he, is rise authority of the An- 
\ dents, or our Ancejlors, who afforded the dead Jo 
religious rites, which certainly they had not done, 

1 if they had conceived,tbat nothing pertains to them-, 

\or of thofe who were in this Country, and inftrutt- 
ed Magna Graxia, which now is abolijht, but then 
Xflourift) d, with their inftitutions and precepts. . 

' (b) Pythagoras allowed not the bodies of the (bj Jamb. 

dead to be burned, herein imitating the Magi, as 

I not willing that any mortal lhould- participate 
of divine honour. The Pythagorick cuftom, as 
deferibed by (c) Pliny, was, to put the dead in- fej lib. 33,5. 
to Earthen Barrels, amongft leaves of Myrtle, O- 
live, and black Poplar. . .: 

I (d) To accompany the dead at Funerals in (</) jml. 
white garments, he conceived to be pious 5 al- 


nonc hath llept the llecp or liotnnuneis; uiai-r., white garments, ne concLivea to ® !■>««»» 
and rulfet teftifying purity in ratiocinations } ludmg to the limple and firft nature, according 
of equality and jufticc. . , , ' 1 - W ^ -inrinleofall thinus. 

It commanded, that it blood be Ihed unwil 
linglyin a Temple, that it be either taken up in t. 
tlifh, or flattered into the Seafor that is the firft 


luaing to uic nmiJit <um iiiil iicuu.., -— 

to number, and the principle of all things. 

0) The Crotonians delighting to bury, then? (t) Jmi. 


(d) L 


tlilh, or mattered miu uk»-, im 
element, and molt eftimable of311 creatnres. 

It faith likewife, that a woman ought not to be 
brought to bed in a Temple, for it is religious ; 
that the divinity of the foul lhould be annetted 
to the body in a Temple. 

It commanded, that upon Holy : days we cut 
not our hair nor pair our nails ; intimating, that 
the cncreafe of our goods ought not to be pre* 
ferr’d before the empire of the gods. ’ 

That we muft not kill a ilea m the Temple, be¬ 
caufe to the Deity we ought not to offer any fu- 
perffudus things, or vermins'« but that the gods 
me to be worlhipped with. Cedar, Lawrel, Cy- 
prcls, and Myrtle, &c. ■ - _ 

h) cic. kg. a. 00 Hefatd, Piety andReigwn ts chiefly ~»- 
• verfant in our minds, at fuch time at we attend 
the divine rites.. 

(c) That the gods and Herdes are not to be wor-‘ 
Jhipbed with equal honours, but that the gods muft 
always be' worjhippedwith applaufe, ( or filence at 
the celebration of their rites’) we being white and 
.„ ni ,.. pure -, Heroes, only from noon, C ( d) He'advifed 
xcerpc'Vaicll that fuch as lacrifice lhould prefent chemfclvcs tc 
ug. 247. the <rods, not in rich, but in white and clean gar 
meats •, and that not only the body be- clear from 
alhblemilh, but that they bring alfo a pure mind.) | 
Purity is acquired by expiations, and bathings, and 
[prinklings y and by refraining from murther, "mid- 
adultery, andaUpollution-, andbyabftaining froni 
the flefh of things that die ofthemfelves, and from 
Mullets , and Mclanures, and Shecp,and Oviparous 
Creatures , and Beans, and all. other things which 
are commanded by thofe mho have the care off acred 

, c . La .. rt (e) He permitted not, that any man Jhould pray 
’ f 0 r hi mfelf, becaufe none knoweth what is good for 

himfeif. 

,- f) (f; An Oathisjidl, and therefore Spites is Sir- 

\ Dn/.cn- named“O f Ki®-. (g) He commanded his difciples to 
; op-. Vatin he very Backward’in taking an Oitli ; but that 
when they have taken it, they lhould be very for¬ 
ward and diligent to keep :r 


The Crotonians aengnting to Dury uieii 
dead fumptuoufly, one of the Pythagoreans told 
them, he heard Pythagoras difeourfing of di 7 
vine things, thus: The cceleftial gods refpeft the 
afFeaions of the facrificers, not the greatnefs of 
the facrifice. On the contrary, The terreftrial 
gods, as to whofe lhare the leifer things belong, 
delight in banquets, and mournings, and funeral 
litations, and coftly facrificeswhence Hades 
(the Interi) front its making choice of enter¬ 
tainment, is named Pluto-, thole who pay honours 
to him ntoft .fptiringly, he permitted to continue 
longelt in the upper world ; blit of thofe who are 
exceffive in mourning, he bripgeth down ever pnd 
anon one, that thereby he. ijiay receive the ho¬ 
nours which are paid in memory of the dead. _ By 
this difeourfehe wrought a belief in his Auditors, 

'that they who- do, all things moderately upon fuch 
adverfe occafions, further their own fafety .; but 
as for thofe' who. beftow. exceflive charge* .they 
will all die untimely. •" , r r 

(f) They forbore to makeTombs of CyprefsforaJ- pfj to/. 
much as Jupiter’r Scepter via? of that wood ; arHer- 
mippus, in his fecond Book of Pythagoras, affirms. 


C H’A.f. y. 

^Reverence of Parents,' arid Obedience, to the', fain. 

00 ‘XT £ * / togods arid damns, we bught tp re- 
L>J vererice Parents and the Law, and to 
render ourfelves obedient to them,riot feignedlyf ut 
I really. Otaris (b) Porphyrins, He commanded to (b) faj 
think and to fp'eak reverently )of gods and demons, 
to be kind to parents and 'benefaUors, and to obey 

' They held ( faith (c) Jamblicbus ) that we ought (c) 

1 believe, ■ there is no greater ill than Anarchy •, 

■ cannot he fafe where there'is no Go- 


tor a man : cannot oe laie wnere there'is no Go. 
vernour. .They held alfo, that we ought to perfe- 
vere in the cuftoms and rites of our own Coun¬ 
try, though they be ,worfe than thofe of-other 
Countries. To revolt ealily from fettled laws, and 
1 to be ftudious. of novelty, they conceived to be 
I neither advantageous nor fafe. W See- 
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cap. (d) Seeing that contumelies, pride, and con- 
!•. tempt of Law, often tranlport men to unjult a- 
Elions, he daily exhorted, (e) that the lava Jhouli 
be ajJJled , and injuflice oppofed. To which end he 
alledged this diftinQion: Thefirftof ills, which 
infinuateth into Houles and Cities, is Pride ; the 
lecond. Contumely ; the third, DeJlrttSion. Every 
one therefore ought to expel and extirpate Pride, 
accuftoming themlelves from their youth to a 
temperate mafculine life, and to be free from flan- 
derous repining, contentious reproaching, and 
hateful fcurrility. 

Wickednefs dtfobeys the Divine Law, and there¬ 
fore tranfgreffeth. 

A wicked man fuffers more torment in hie own con- 
fcience , than he who is punifhed in body and whipped. 


(b) God is one. He is not (as fome conceive) (>> J JA 
out of the world, but intire within himfelf, in a AUn - 
eompleat circle Purveying all generations. He is 

the Temperament of all ages, the Agent of his 
own powers and works, the Principle of all things, 
one, in heaven luminary, and father of all things’ 
mind and animation of the whole, the motion of 
all circles. 

(c) God (as Pythagoras learned of the Magi ( cJPmpt 
who term him Oromafdes) in his body refembles P),L 
Light, in his loul. Truth. 

(d) He laid, that God only is wile. ( djclem 

(e) He conceived that the firft, (being) God is strm s 
netther fenfibie, nor paffible ; but invifible, and (O lHm. 


JLV1 ted another excellent kind ofJuft ice, the Le- 
gifalive part, whichcommandeth that which ought 
to be done, and forbiddeth that which ought not to be 
done , which is better than the Judicative part ; for 
this refembles that part of medicine which cureth the 1 
Jick, but the other fuffers them not to fallJuk, but 
takes care afar offof the health of the foul. 

!«. (A Varro affirms, that Pythagoras delivered this 
difcipline (of governing States) to his Auditors lajl 
of all, when they.were now learned, now wife, now 
happy ; for hefawfo many rough waves therein, that 
he would not commit it, but to fuel) a one as was able 
to Hum the rocks , or, if allfaird, might jland him¬ 
felf as a rock amidji thofe waves. 

(c) They who punifhnot Hlperfons , would have 
the good injur’d. 


Theoretick Pbilofophy, its parts ; and firft of the 
Science concerning Intelligibles. 

W E come next to the Theoretick part, to 
which more particularly belongs that lay¬ 
ing of Pythagoras, That by Pbilofophy he had this 
advantage. To admire nothing -, for, Philofophical 
difeourfe takes away wonder, which ari/etk from 
doubt and ignorance, by knowledge and examination 
oj the facility of every thing.- 
Theoretick Philolophy leems to have been di- 
Y. ld „ e ^ the Pythagoreans into two parts; They 
jjrjlfpnth (b) Jamblichus ) delivered the Science of 
intelligibles, and the gods ; next which, they taught 
“Jfty/iek. To the Science of Intelligibles belong 
thefe heads, wherewith (c) Jamblichus begins his 
recapitulation, Of the gods, of heroes, of(Lemons. 


A mind which comme'ateth, and is diffufed through 
every part of the World, and through all Nature ; 
from whom all animals that are producedreceivelife. 


PU , • , rr . tnere are three 

L PI kinds of Intelligibles, Gods , Damons Hc- 
feesy tkac Pythagoras thus diftinguifhed them is 
manifelt from Ins (a) precept, that IVe mujl in ra) l 
worfhip prefer Gods before Damons, Heroes before 
Men .- But in (A) Jamblichus, he feems either to ,,, 
obferve a different method, or to confound the Wcap 
Terms- teaching firft of Gods, then of Heroes, 
laft of Damons ; which order perhaps is the fame 
with that of the Golden Verfes, 

Firfl, ns decreed, tli immortal Gods adore 
TlsyOathkeep: nextgreat Heroes , then implore 
Terrcftrtal Damons with duefacrijice. 

By Terre (Inal Damons leems to be underftood 
(not Princes, as H,erodes ; but) the Damons 
themlelves, confind to feveral offices upon earth- 
For, ’ 

(c) All the air is full of Souls, which areeftee-^ i r 
med Daanons and Heroes; fromthefe are fent to ' J 
men dreams and prefages officknefs, and of health • 
and not only to men, but to Iheep alfo, and to’ 
other cattel; to thefe pertain expiations and 
averruncations, and all Divinations, Cledons, and 
iche like. 


00 ALL the parts of the World above the c, 
_Ol Moon, are governed according to Pro- P 
[vidence and firm order, and the Decree 

of God, which they follow: but thofe beneath 
the Moon by four caufes, by God, by Fate, by our 
Ele£tion, by Fortune. For inftance, to go aboard 
into a Ship, or not, is in our power : Storms and 
Tempefts to arile out of a calm, is by fortune • 
for the Ship being under water to be prelerved is 
by the Providence of God. Of Fate, there are 
many manners and differences : it differs from 
Fortune, as having a determination, order, and 
confequence ; but Fortune is fpontaneous and 
cafual, as to proceed from a boy to a youth, and 
orderly to pafs through the other degrees of age 
happens by one manner of Fate. CHere the Text 
leems deficient.") 


F f f 


(b) Man 
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that lie participates oi Heat, wherefore God hath 
a Providential care or us. There is alio «V*p •uAm 
a Fate of ail things in general and in particular-, 
the caufe of their adminiftration. 


C HAP. IV. 
Divination. 


(b) Man is of affinity with the God’s, by rcafon \found which is made by brafs,is the voice of the voice 
1 ' ,T • —/-■-j 1 - 1 - of the Demon inclqfed in the brafs ; reading (per¬ 

haps) haaraMimivs, for ib Pfellus deferibes a kind 
of Hydromancy praftifed by the AJJyrians ; They 
take a bafonfull of water convenientfor the Damons 
to glide into tbe bottom : The bafon of water Jeems 
to make a noife as if it breath'd . the water in the 
bafon infubftance differs nothing from other water , 
but through the virtue infujed thereinto by c harms is 
much more excellent,and made more ready to receive 
a prophetiekfpirit.This is a particular D<emon,Ter- 
ref rial,at trailed by eompofit tons ; asfoonas hegli- 
deth into the water, he tnaketh a littlefound inarti¬ 
culate , which denotes his prefence ; afterwards the 
water running over , there are certain whifpers 
heard with fame predi&ion of the future: This kind 
offpirit is very wandring, becaufe it is of the So¬ 
lar order : and this kind of Damons purpofely fpeak 
with a low voice, that by reafon of the indiftinct ob- 
feurity of the voice, their lies may be lejs fubjeH 
- - dijeovery. Hitherto PJellus. ■ 


Cc ) riut. 
PIjc. 

Phil. lib. 4 


F Orafmuch as by Daemons and Heroes, all Di¬ 
vination is convey’d to men, we (hall here 
add what Pythagoras held and praftifed therein, 
Jamblichus faith, that la) he honoured Divination 
>■ not the leaft of tbe Sciences ; (b) for what things 
are agreeable to God, cannot be known, unleTs - 
man hear God himfclt, or the Gods, or acquire it 
by divine art. For this reafon they diligently Jftu- 
died Divination, as being the only interpretation 
of the benevolence of the Gods. It is likewife an 
employment molt fuitable to thofe who believe 
there are Gods : but whoever thinks either, (be¬ 
lief of the Gods, or Divination) a folly, to him the 
other is fuch alfo. 

(c) Pythagoras approved all kinds of Divination, 
except that which is performed by tbe Sacrifice of li¬ 
ving Creatures. 

(d) He firft ttfed Divination by Prankinccnfefe) 
This was the only burnt-ofteiing by which he 
d.vined. 


3. would himfe/f bean Augur,and that (h) thePytha- 
’ goreans obferved not only the voices of the gods, but 
of men alfo, which they call Omens. Cledones areob- 
fervations of occuvrent fpeechcs, collctVmg from 
what is accidentally faid upon fome other occall- 
on, the effect of what is fought: an inftance where¬ 
of fee in the Epigram otCallimacbus upon Pittacus. 

The Interpretation of Dreams,(Porphyrins faith) 
he learned of the Hebrews: He communicated it 
alfo to’ his Difciples; for Jamblichus relates, be 
ttfed means to procure them quiet /Jeeps, withgoodl 
and prophetiek dreams : Out of this refpeft fome 1 
conceive it was, that he forbad flatulent and grofs 


SECT. IV. 

Phyfick. 

T HE general Heads of Phyfick are thefe, Of 
the World,andof all things in the world,of Hea¬ 
ven,and of Earth, and of the Natures betwixt them. Jml, cap, I, 
The defect of the fragments concerning thefe we 


(f) He alfo ttfed Divination by Cledones, and by I (hall endeavour to fupply, by adding the Treatife 
irds, which^ Cicero confirms^ faying, that be |of Timxus the Locrian upon the fame fubjeft. 


Principles. 


T HE moil learned of the Naturalifts (faith Adr , ^ 
Sextus Empericus) attributed fo great powerub.j. 
to Numbers, that they thought them to Jbe the 
principles and elements of all things. Thefe were 
the difciples of Pythagoras: For, fay they, fuch as 
treat of Philofophy aright, imitate thofe who ftu- 
:ive it was, that he lorbad flatulent ana grois j <jy a Language; they firft examine words, becaufe 
=, for that they obftruft the ferenity which j language confifts of words; then, becaufe words 

_quifitc thereto. Such apparitions he^held not | CO nlilt of fvllables, they firft confider fyllables; 

to be fantaftick, but real, (not^ »*p_but tkr«{) as isj anc l becaufe fyllables confift of letters, they firit 


manifeft from one who told him, that be dreamed , 
he had talked with bis father, (who was dead) and 
asked him what it portended-, Nothing, (faith he) j 
for you did really talk with him-, as my /peaking 
now to you portends nothing, r.omore didtbat. 
a He was skilful likewife in Judicial Aftrology, 
if we credit Apuleius, who affirms, the Caldaans I 
Shewed him the Science of the Stars, the number of\ 
the Planets-, their Stations, Revolutions, and the] 
various efells of both, in the Nativities of men. 

(d)Varro relates him skilful in Hydromancy,-which 
' (faith he) came from Pcrfia, and was praiiifed by I 
Numa, and afterwards by Pythagoras; wherein 
they ttfed blood, and invocation of Damons. Hither 
perhaps alludes Euflathius , who faith, the Pytba- 
goreans affirm,that all brafs doth found by fome divi-1 
ner fpirit, for which reafon a Tripod of that metal 1 

is dedicated to Apollo-, aftdwben the Winds are all\ _ ___ _ w ^ 

laid, the air calm, and all things elfe quiet, yet the I parent, they are in the right, 
hallow brafs caldrons feem to quake ; the fame may I to be corporeal, they err. For 


examine letters. In like manner, fay the Pythagore¬ 
ans, Natural Philofophers, when they make en¬ 
quiry into the liniverfe, muft firft examine into 
what the liniverfe is refolved. 

Now to affirm, that fomething apparent to 
fenfe is the principle of all things, is repugnant 
to Phyfick ; for whatfoever is apparent to fenfe, 
muft be compounded of things not apparent 5 
whereas a Principle is not that which confifts of 
any thing, but that of which ’the thing confifts. 
Therefore things apparent cannot be faid to be 
Principles of . the liniverfe, but thofe of which 
things apparent confift, themfelves not being ap¬ 
parent. 

They who maintain Atomes, or Homoiomeria’s 
or bulks, or intelligible bodies, to be the princi¬ 
ples of all things, were partly in the right, part¬ 
ly not: As conceiving the principles to be unap- 
- ' ' - holding them 

intelligible un- 


be die meaning of Pythagoras, when he faith. The I apparent bodies precede the fenfible, fo molt 

incorpo-* 
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incorporeals precede intelligible bodies. The') by themfelves, fubjeaed by their proper circum- 
elements of words, are not words ; nor of bodies,: fcnption ; as, a man, a horfe, a plant, earth, iva- 
bodies: but they nrafl either be bodies,.or in-| ter, air, fire- each of thefe is conlidcrcd abfo- 
corporeal ; therefore they are wholly incorpore- lately without any. By contrariety , are thofe 
al Neither can we fay, that A tomes are eternal, which are confide,-eH hr mnr™ri.r» 
and therefore, tho’ corporeal, the principles of 
all things-, for firft, they who aflert Homoiome- 1 
ria’s, and bulks, and lcafts, and indivifibles, to 
fee elements, conceive their fubftance eternal, lo 


be elements, conceive their fubftance 
as in that refpcch; Atonies are no more elements 
than they. Again, tho’ it were granted, that 
Atomes were Sternal; yet, as they who conceive 
the world to be unbegotten, and eternal, enquire 
by an imaginary way, the principles whereof it 
firft confifts; fo we (fay the Pythagoreans) treat¬ 
ing of Fhyfick, confidcr in an imaginary way, 
of what things thefe eternal bodies, comprehen- 
fible only by reafbn, confift. Thus the Umverfe 
confifts either of bodies or incorporeals; we can¬ 
not lay bodies, for then we mult aflign other bo¬ 
dies whereof they confift ; and fo proceeding to 
infinite, we fhall remain without a principle. It 
reffis therefore to affirm, that intelligible bodies 
confift of incorporeals, which Epicurus confef- 
feth, faying, By colleaion of figure, and mag¬ 
nitude, and refiftance, and gravity, isunderftood 
a Body. • , 

Yet it is not neceflavy, that all corporeals pre- 
exiftent to bodies, be the elements and firft 1 prin¬ 
ciples of beings. Idea’s' (according fo Plato) 
are incorporeals, pre-exiftent to bodies, and all 
generated beings have reference to them ; yet 
they are not the principles ofbeing : for every 
Idea, fingly taken, is faid to be one; when we 
comprehend others with it, they are two, or 
three, or four. Number therefore is tranfeen- 
dent to their fubftance, by participation where¬ 
of, one, two, or more, are predicated of them. 
Again, folid figures are conceived in the mind 
before bodies, as having an incorporeal Nature; 
yet they are not the principles. Superficies pre¬ 
cede .them in our imagination, for folids confift 
of .fuperficies. But neither are fuperficies the 
elements of beings, for they confift of lines ; 
lines precede them; numbers_ precede lines. 
That which confifts of three lines, is called a 
Triangle; that which of four, a Quadrangle. 
Even line, it felf, limply taken, is not conceived 
without number: but being carried on from one 
point to another, is conceived in two. As to 
Numbers, they all fall under the Monad s for the 
Duadis one Duad, the Triad one Triad, and the 
Decad one luminary of number. 

This moved Pythagoras to fay; That the prin¬ 
ciple. of all things is the Monad by participa¬ 
tion hereof, every being is termed One; and 
when we refle£l on a being in its identity, yrt 
confider a Monad : but when it receives addition 
by alterity, it produceth indeterminate Duad, fo 
called, in diftin&ion from the Arithmetical de¬ 
terminate Duads; by participation whereof all 
Duads are underftood, as Monads by ■ the 
Monad. Thus there v are two principles of be¬ 
ings, the firft Monad, and the indeterminate 
Duad. 

That-'thefe are indeed the principles of all 
things, the Pythagoreans teach varioully. Of) 
beings,, (fay they^ fome are underftood by dif¬ 
ference; others by contrariety; other? by rela¬ 
tion. By difference^ are thofe which are confidcred 


which are confidered by contrariety of one to the 
other; as, good and ill; juft, unjuft ; profitable, 
unprofitable; facred, profane; pious, impious; 
moving, fixt; and the like. By relation , thofe 
which are confidered by relation to others; as, 
right, left; upwards, downwards ; double, half. 
For right is underftood by a relative habit to left 
and left by a relative habit to right.; upwards to 
downwards, and downward to upwards ; and fo 
of the reft. Thofe which are underftood by 
contrariety, differ from thofe that are underftood 
by relation. In contraries, the corruption of the 
one is the generation of another; as, of health, 
ficknefs, motion, and reft. The induction of 
ficknefs is. the expulfion of health, and the in¬ 
duction of health is the expulfion of ficknefs; the 
fame in grief and joy, good and ill, and all things 
of contrary Natures. But the relative exift toge¬ 
ther, and perilh together; for right is nothing, 
unlefs there be left; double is nothing, unlefs vye 
underftand the half whereof it is the double: 
Moreover, in Contraries there is no mean, as be¬ 
tween healtli and ficknefs, life and death, motion 
and reft. But betwixt Relatives there is a mean ■ 
as betwixt greater and leffcr, the mean is equal • 
betwixt too much and too little, fi.fficient : be¬ 
twixt too flat and too lharp, concord. 

Above thefe three kinds, Abfolutc, Contrary, 
Relative, there mult neccflarily- be fome fupream 


Genus; every Genus is before the Species which 
are under it. For if the Genus be taken away, 
the Species are taken awayalfo; but che removal 
of the Species takes not away the Genus, the Spe¬ 
cies depending on the Genus, not the Genus on 
the Species. The tranlcending Genus of thofe 
things which are underftood by themfelves, (ac¬ 
cording to the Pythagoreans) is the One ; as that 
exifts and is confidered abfolutely, fo they. Of 
contraries, equal and unequal, holds the place of 
a Genus, for in them is confidered the nature of 
all Contrarieties; as of reft in equality,, it ad¬ 
mits not intenfion and, remiflion ; of motion in¬ 
equality, • it admits intenfion and remiffion. in 
like manner, natural inequality, it is the infta- 
ble extremity; preternatural inequality, it ad¬ 
mits intenfion and remiffion. The fame of health 
and ficknefs, ftraightnefs and, crookednefs. The 
relative confifts of excefs and defect, as their Ge¬ 
nus; great and greater, much and more, high 
and higher, are underftood byexcefs: little and 
left, low and lower, by defeft. 

Now forafmuch as Abfolutes; Contraries and 
Relatives, appear to be fubordinate to other Ge¬ 
nus’s, (that is, to One, to Equality, and to Ine¬ 
quality, to Excels arid Defect) let us examine, 
whether thole Genus’s may be reduc’d to others. 
Equality is reducible to One, for one is equal in 
it felf; inequality is either in excefs Or defeft; of 
•uricquals, one exceeds, the other is ’deficient: 
Excels arid defeft are reducible to the indeter¬ 
minate Duad ; or the firft excefs and defeS: is in 
two, in the excedent and the deficient. Thus the-, 
principles of all things appear in the .top above 
all the reft, the firft Monad, and the indetermi¬ 
nate Duad. 
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affinity with the God’s, by rcafon \found which is made by brafs,is the voice of th 
ires oi Heat, wherefore God hath of the D.tmon incloftid in the brafs reading 


that lie participates oi Heat, wherefore God hath of tbeDxmon mclofed in the brafs reading (per- 
a Providential care of us. There is alio DuaftAn, haps) haveoxif™, foi lh PJellus dtfcribes a kmd 
a Fate of ail things in general and in particular, of Hydroinancy praftiled by tlie Afjynans they 
the caufc of their adrainiftration. . take a bafonfull of water convenient for the Damons 

to glide into the bottom: I he baj'on oj water Jeems 

- -—- to make a noife as ij it breath'd ; the water in the 

C HAP. IV. bafon infubftancc differs nothingfrom other water, 

but through the virtue infujed thereinto by c harms is 
Divination. much more excellent,andmade more ready to receive 

a prophetickJ'pirit.Tbis is a particular Damon,Ter- 

F Drafinuch as by Damions and Heroes, all Di- refirtal.attraliedbycompojiuons-, atfooncuhegli- 
vination is convey’d to men, we (hall here deth into the water, he maketh a littlefoundinart i- 
add what Pythagoras held and pvaftifed therein, culatc, which denotes his prefence-, afterwards the 
Jamblichus faith, that (a) he honoured Divination water running over, there are certain whifpers 
'• not theleaft of the Sciences ; (b) for what things heard zo/thfome predill ion oj thefuture: This kind 
arc agreeable to God, cannot be known, unlels a offpirit is very wandring , becaufe it is of the So¬ 
man hear God himfclt, or the Gods, or acquire it lar order and this kind if Damons purpojelyjpeak 
by divine art. For this rcafon they diligently ftu- with a low voice, that by reafon of the indijhncl ob- 
died Divination, as being the only interpretation feurity of the voice , their lies may be lejsfttbjeft 
of the benevolence of the Gods. It is likewife an to difeovery. Hitherto PJellus. 

employment moll fuitable to thofc who believe _._ 

there are Gods: but whoever thinks cither, (be- — ‘ ‘ " ' 

lief of the Gods, or Divination) a folly, to him the SECT. IV. 

other is fuch alfo. - 7 

(c) Ysthagoraa approved all kinds oj Divination, Phyfick. 

except that which is performed by the Sacrifice ofit- _ 

ving Creatures. 'T'HE general Heads of Phyfick are thefe, Of 

td) He firft tifed Divination by Prankinccnfe.(e ) 1 the World,andof all things in the world,ofHea- 
This was the only burnt-ofteiing by which he ve n,and of Earth, and of the Natures betwixt them, Jml, op, ( 
dvined. The defect of the fragments concerning thefe we 

(f) He alfo ufedDivination by C/cdones, and by (hall endeavour to fupply, by adding the Treatife 
k- B„ ds, which Cicero confirms, faying, that (g) be of Tinueut the Locrian upon the fame lubjecl. 

d . would hhnfelf be an Augur,and that (h) the Pytha- __ 

goreans obferved not onlythevoices of the gods, but 

of men alfo, which they call Omens. Cledones are oli- CHAP. I. 

fervations of occurrent fpeechcs, collefcting from 

what is accidentally faid upon fome other occaii- Principles. 

u ' on, the effect of what is fought: an inftance where¬ 
of fee in the Epigram of Callimachus upon Pittacus. '-r'HE molt learned of the Naturalifts (faith Adr.Mft 
The Interpretation of Dreams,(Porphyrins faith) X Sextus Emperictfs) attributed fo great power lib,}. 
he learned of the Hebrews: He communicated it to Numbers, that they thought them to Jje the 
alfo to" hisDifciples-, for Jamblichus relates, he principles and elements of all things. Thefe were 
fifed means to procure them quiet fleeps, with good t [ le difciples of Pythagoras: For, fay they, fuch as 
and prophet ick dreams : Out of this refpedt fome | treat of Philofophy aright, imitate thofe who ftu- 
conccive it was, that lie forbad flatulent and grofs \ jy a Language-, they firft examine words, becaufe 
meats for that they obftruU the ferenity which | language confifts of words; then, becaufe words 
is requifitc thereto. Such apparitions he held not | col uiit of fvllables, they firft confider fyllables; 
to be fantaftick, hut veal, (not cmf but iW) as is and becaufe fyllables conlift of letters, they firft 
maniteft from one who told him, that be dreamed examine letters. In like manner, fay the Pythagore- 
he had talked with his father, (who was dead) and ans . Natural Philofophers, when they make en- 
asked him what it portendedNothing, (faith he) quiry into the Univerfe, muft firft examine into 
for you did really talk with him-, as my f peaking w hat the Univerfe is refolved. 
now to you portends nothing, no more did that. Now to affirm, that fomething apparent to 

He was skilful likewife in Judicial Aftrology, fenfe is the principle of all things, is repugnant 
‘ S ‘ if we credit Apuleius, who affirms, the Caldaans to Phyfick -, for whatfoever is apparent to lenfe, 
fbewed him the Science of the Stars, the number of muft be compounded of things not apparent 5 
the Planets ; their Stations, Revolutions, and the whereas a Principle is not that which confifts of 
various efle&s of both , in the Nativities of men. any thing, but that of which the thing confifts. 

(d) Varro relates him skilful in Hydromancy ,which Therefore things apparent cannot be faid to be 
ft. (faith he) came from Perfia, and was praHtfed by Principles of the Univerfe, but thofe of which 
7 Numa, and afterwards by Pythagoras wherein things apparent confift, thcmfelves not being ap- 
1 f they ufed blood, and invocation of Damons. Hither I parent. , , 

perhaps alludes Euflathius, who faith, the Pytha -1 They who maintain Atomes, or Homoiomeria s 
goreans affirm,that all brafs doth found by fome divi -1 or bulks, or intelligible bodies, to be the princi- 
ner fpirit,for which reafon a Tripod of that metal I pies of all things, were partly in the right, part- 
is dedicated to Apollo; and when the Winds arc all\ ly not: As conceiving the principles to be unap- 
laid, the air calm, and all things clfe quiet, yet the parent, they are in the right; as holding them 
hallow brafs caldrons feem to quake -, the fame may to be corporeal, they err. For as intelligible un- 
„ he the meaning of Pythagoras, when he faith. The | apparent bodies precede the fenfible, fo molt 
'»* incorpo- 
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incorporeals precede intelligible bodies. The 
elements of words, are not words; nor of bodies, 
bodies: but they mult either be bodies, or in¬ 
corporeal ; therefore they are wholly incorpore¬ 
al. Neither can we fay, that Atomes are eternal, 
and therefore, tho’ corporeal, the principles of 
all things-, for firit, they who aflert Horfloiome- 
ria’s, and bulks, and lcalts, and indivifiblcs, to 
be elements, conceive their fubftance eternal, fo 
as in that refpccb; Atomes are no more elements 
than they. Again, tho’ it were granted, that 
Atomes were eternal; yet, as they who conceive 
the world to be unbegotten, and eternal, enquire 
by an imaginary way, the principles whereof it 
firft confifts; fo we (fay the Pythagoreans) treat¬ 
ing of Fhylick, confidcr in an imaginary way, 
of what things thefe eternal bodies, comprehen- 
fiblc only by rearon, confift. Thus the Univerfe 
confifts either of bodies or incorporeals; we can¬ 
not lay bodies, for then we muft affign other bo¬ 
dies whereof they conlift ; and fo proceeding to 
infinite, we Ihall remain without a principle. It 
fefts therefore to affirm, that intelligible bodies 
‘ confift of incorporeals, which Epicurus confef- 

feth, faying. By collettion of figure, and mag¬ 
nitude, and refinance, and gravity, is underflood 
a Body. 

Yet it is not neceffary, that all corporeals pre- 
exiftent to bodies, be the elements and firft prin¬ 
ciples of beings. Idea’s' (according to Plato) 
are incorporeals, pre-exiftent to bodies, and all 
generated beings have reference to them ; yet 
they are not the principles ofbeing.: for every 
Idea, lingly taken, is faid to be one; when we 
comprehend others with it, they are two, or 
three, or four. Number therefore is tranfeen- 
dent to their fubftance, by participation where¬ 
of, one, two, or more, are predicated of them. 
Again, folid figures are conceived in the mind 
before bodies, as having an incorporeal Nature; 
yet they are not the principles. Superficies pre¬ 
cede .them in our imagination, for folids confift 
of fuperficies. But neither are fuperficies the 
elements of beings, for they confift of lines; 
lines precede them; numbers _ precede lines. 
That which confifts of three lines, is called a 
Triangle; that which of four, a Quadrangle. 
Even line it felf, limply taken, is not conceived 
without number: but being carried on from one 
point to another, is conceived in two. As to 
Numbers, they all fall under the Monad for the 
Duad is one Duad, the Triad one Triad, and the 
Decad one fummary of number. 

This moved Pythagoras to fay. That the prin¬ 
ciple of all things is the Monad;' by participa¬ 
tion hereof, every beiHg is termed One; and 
when we reflect on a being in its identity, we 
confider a Monad : but when it receives addition 
by alterity, it produceth indeterminate Duad, fo 
called, in diltinfbion from the Arithmetical de¬ 
terminate Duads; by participation whereof all 
Duads are underftood, as Monads by the 
Monad. Thus there.are two principles of be¬ 
ings, the firit Monad, and the indeterminate 
Duad. 

That-' thefe are indeed the principles of all 
things, the Pythagoreans teach varioufly. Of 
beings, (fay they,) feme are underftood by dif¬ 
ference ; others by contrariety; other? by rela¬ 
tion. By difference, are thofe which are confidered 


by themfelves, fubjefled by their proper circum- 
feriptidn ; as, a man, a horfe, a plant, earth, wa¬ 
ter, air, lire; each of thefe is confidered abfo- 
lutely without any. By contrariety , arc thofe 
which are confidered by contrariety of one to the 
other;,as, good and iJl; jult, unjiilt; profitable, 
unprofitable; facred, profane; pious, impious; 
moving, fixt; and the like. By relation, thofe 
which arc confidered by relation to others 1 as, 
right, left; upwards, downwards ; double, half 
For right is underftood by a relative habit to left 
and left by a relative habit to right; upwards to 
downwards, and downward to upwards ; and fo 
of the refr. Thofe which are underftood by 
contrariety, differ from thofe that are underftood 
by relation. In contraries, the corruption of the 
one is the generation of another; as, of health 
fickncfs, motion, and refr. The indu&ion ot' 
ficknefs is the expullion of health, and the in- 
duttion of health is the cxpnlfion of ficknefs ; the 
fame in griefand joy, good and ill, and all things 
of contrary Natures. But thcrelative exxft toge¬ 
ther, and perilh together ; for right is nothing, 
unlefs there be left; double is nothing, unlefs vye 
underftand the half whereof it is the double: 
Moreover, in Contraries there is no mean, as be¬ 
tween health and ficknefs, life and death, motion 
and reft. But betwixt Relatives there is a mean • 
as betwixt greater and lcffcr, the mean is equal ’: 
betwixt too much and coo little, (efficient : be¬ 
twixt too Hat and too /harp, concord. 

Above thefe three kinds, Abfolutc, Contrary, 
Relative, there muft neceflarily be feme lhpream 
Genus; every Genus is before the Species which 
are under it. For if the Genus be taken away, 
the Species are taken awayalfe; but the removal 
of the Species takes not away the Genus, the Spe¬ 
cies depending on the Genus, not the Genus on 
the Species. The tranfeending Genus of thofe 
things which are underftood by themfelves, (ac¬ 
cording to the Pythagoreans ) is the One ; as that 
exifts and is confidered abfolutely, fo they, of 
contraries, equal and unequal, holds the place of 
a Genus, for in them is confidered the nature of 
all Contrarieties; as of reft in equality,, it ad¬ 
mits not intenfion and remiffion ; of motion in¬ 
equality, • it admits intenfion and remiffion. In 
like manner, natural inequality, it is the infts- 
ble extremity ; preternatural inequality, it ad¬ 
mits intenfion and remiffion. The fame of health 
and ficknefs, ftraightnefs and crookednefs. The 
relative confifts ofexcefs and defect:, as their Ge¬ 
nus ; great and greater, much and more, high 
and higher, are underftood by cxcefs: little and 
lefs, low and lower, by defect. 

Now forafmuch as Abfolute?; Contraries and 
Relatives, appear to be fubordinate to other Ge¬ 
nus’s, (chat is, to One, to Equality, and to Ine¬ 
quality, to Excels and Defect) let us examine, 
whether thofe Genus’s may be reduc’d to others. 
Equality is reducible tc One, for one is equal in 
it felf; inequality is either in cxcefs Or deft.St; of 
•unequals, one exceeds, the other is deficient : 
Excels and defc£l are reducible to the indeter¬ 
minate Duad ; or the firft cxcefs and defeft is in 
two, in the excedent and the deficient. Thus the 
principles of all things appeal' in the top above 
all the reft, the firft Monad, and the indetermi¬ 
nate Duad, 
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Of thefe is generated the Arithmetical Monad Movcovcr, whatfoever is comprehended by 
and D.iad, from the firfi Monad, one; from the man, (fay they) either is a body, or incorporeal; 

Monad and the indeterminate D.iad, two the but neither ot thefe is comprehended without 
D.iad being not yet conflituted amongft Nntn- the notion of Numbers: a body, having a triple 
bets •. neither was here two, before it was taken dimenfion, denotes the number three. Befides, 
out of the indeterminate Duad, of which, toge- of Bodies, fomc are by connexion, as Ships, Chains^ 
thcr with the Monad, was produced the Duad Buildings •, others by union, compriz’d under one 
which is in Numbers. Out of thefe, in the fame habit, as Plants, Animals; others by aggregati- 
inanner proceeded the reft of the Numbers, one on, as Armies, Herds. All thefe have numbers, as 
continually ftepping forward, the indeterminate confining of plurality. Moreover, of Bodies, fome 
Duad generating two, and extending Numbers have fimple qualities, others multiplicious, as an 
to an infinite multitude.. Apple, various colour'to the fight, juice to the 

Hereupon they affirm, that, in principles. Mo- tafte,; odour to the fmcll; thefe alfo are of the 
nad lnth the nature of the efficient C3ufe, Duad nature of numbers. It is the fame of Incorporculs ; 
of p.ffivc matter; and after the fame manner, as Time, an incorporeal, is comprehended by num- 
they produced Numbers, which confifts of them, her, years, months, days, and hours. The lik« 
they compofed the World alfo, and all things in of a Point, a Line, a Superficies, as we faid al- 
it. A Point is correfpondcnt to the Monad ; the ready. 

Monad is indivifible, fo is the Point; the Monad Likewife to numbers are correfpondcnt both 
is the principle of Numbers, fo is the Point of naturals'and artificials. We judge every thing by 
Lines. A Line is correfpondcnt to the Duad, both criteries, which are the meafures of numbers. If 
arc conlidered by traniition. Aline is length with- we rake away number, vve take away the Cubit, 
out .breadth, extended betwixt two Points. A Su- which confifts of two half cubits, fix palms, twen- 
perficics correfponds to the Triad ;beiides length, ty four digits; we take away the Bufhel theBal- 
whereby it was a Duad, it receives a third di- lance, and all ether criteries, 'which confining of 
fiance, breadth. Again, fetting down three Points, plurality, are kinds of number. In a word, there 
two oppofite, the third at the juntture of the is nothing in life without it. All art is a collettion 
lines made by the two, we reprefent afuperficies. of comprehenfions, col left ion implies number•, it 
The folid figure and the body, as a Pyramid, an- is therefore rightly faid, 
fwer the Tetrad'; if we lay down, as before, 

three points, and'fet'over them another point, be- - To 'Number all things reference have. 

hold the Pyramidical form of a.folid. body, which 

hath three dimenfions, length,, breadth; thick- that is, to dijudicative reafon, which is of the fame 
nefs. • kind with numbers, whereof all confifts. Hither- 

'' Some there are who affirm, that a Body con- to Sextus. 

fills of one point, the point by fluxion makes a (c) The fum of all (as by Alexander in his Sue- ,, - 
Line, the Line by fluxion makes a Superficies, the ceffions, extracted out of the Pythagorick Com- c 1 
Superficies moved to thicknefs makes a Body, mentavies) is this: theMnnad is the principle of all 
three ways dimenfurable. This Sett of the Py- things. ■ Front the Monad came the indeterminate 
thagoreans differs from the former; they held, Duad,as matterfubjelled to the caufe,Monad-.,from 
that of two principles, the Monad and the Duad the Monad and the indeterminate Duad,Numbers-, 
were made Numbers, of Numbers were made from Numbers, Points-,from Points, Lines-,from 
Points, Lines, Superficies, and Solids: Thefe, Lines,Superficies ; from Superficies Solids ; front 
that all things come from one point, for of it is thejefolid Bodies, who/e Elements are four. Fire, 
madealine, of the line a fuperficies, ofthe fuper- Water, Air, Earth-, ofall idbich,tranfmutated, and 
ficics a body. totally changed, the World confifts. 

Thus are folid Bodies produc’d of Numbers 
precedent to them. Moreover, of them confilt ; 

Solids, Fire, Water, Air, Earth, and in a word, CHAP. II. 

the whole World, which is governed according • 

to Harmony, as they affirm again, recurring, to Of the World. • . , 

Numbers, which comprize the proportions that • 1 

Km con Aitutc perfett Harmony, (b) Harmony is a (o)^pHE World,or comprehenfion of all things,, , 
adve’rc" Lo«. fyftcm confining of three Concords, the Diatcf- X Pythagoras called Kioft©-, from its order S |J“ 
lib. i. s ’ faron, the Diapente, the Diapafon ; the propor- and beauty! .phyf.r 

tions of thefe. three Concords are found in the (b) The World was made by God, (c) va n\pia.p 
firfi four Numbers, one, two, three, four. The thought, not in time ; (d) He gave it a beginning 2. 4. 
Diateflaron confifts in a felquitertia proportion, from fire, and the fifth element: for there are five (0 Sw 
The D.apafon in fefquialtera, the Diapente in figures of folid bodies, which are termed.Mathe -j 
duple; four being fefquitertius to three, (as con- matical. Earth • was made of a Cube, Fire of a 
filling of three and one third) hath a Diatefla- Pyramis, Air of an Ottaedre, Water of an Icofi- 
ron proportion ; three being fefqnialter to two (as edre,the Sphere of the Univerfe of a Dodccaedre. 
containing two and its half) a Diapente; four be- In thefe Plato followeth Pythagoras. 
ing the double of the Monad of two, a Diapafon. (e~) The World is corruptible in its own nature, re , py, p!, 
The Tetratties affording the analogy, of thefe for it is lenfible and corporeal; but it lhall never 4. 
Concords, which make perfett harmony, accor- be corrupted, by reafori of the providence and 
ding to which all things are governed, they ftil’d prefervation of God.- (/) Fate is the caufe of the 
ic > order ofthe Univerfe, and all Particulars; (g) Ne-Hjj;„t,f!n 

ceffity encompafleth the World. 1. sj. 

T be root and fountain of eternal Nature. 


(h) The 
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(h) The World is animate, intelligible, fplie- 
(• rical, enclofing the earth in the midlt of it. 

{;) The Pythagoreans affirm. That what is 
y • w ithont Heaven is infinite •, for (k) beyond the 
hjFkt. plic. world there is a Vacuum-, into which, and out ol 
s. p. which, the world refpires. 

(/) The right fide of the World is the Ealt,| 
(l)Vl»i- pw.2. ;v [ lejice mo t;on begins the left is the Weft. 


(i) Amu. vie. 
(() Am", vie 


{tjHkml. in 
P'8-3'3-’ 


(t) Pint. 
(l>) Plot. 

(OPht. ■ 


0) Phc. 
f'Jfk 


CHAP. III. 

Of the Superior or JElherialparts ofthe World. 

(ajnYthagoras firft called Heaven llietior, cu 
J_ being forfeit in all kinds of animals , and | 
adorned with all kinds of pulchritude. 

(b) In the fixed. Sphere refides the firft Caufs > 
v>hatfoever is next him , that they affirm to be beft, 
and firmly compounded and ordered ; that which is 
fitrtheftfrom him, the wot ft. There is a conftant 
order ooferved cut low as the Moon , but all 'things 
beneath the Moon are moved.promifcuoufly. for, 

(c) The air , which is diffufed about the earth , is 
unmoved and unwholfome, and all things that are 
in it are mortal ; but the air which is above is per¬ 
petually in motion, and pure, and healthful ; and all 
that are in it are immortal, and confequcntly divine, 
(d) This they call. The Free Mtber, (immedi¬ 
ately aboye the Moon :) Mtber, ax being void of I 
matter, and an eternal body -, Free, ax not being 
obnoxious to material difturbances. Hence it fol¬ 
lowed!, that 

The Sun , Moon , and the reft of the Stars , ac¬ 
cording to Pythagoras, are gods. 

The Pythagoreans held, that every Star is a 
world in the infinite iEthcr, which containcth 
Eartli, Air, and JEther. This opinion was alfo 
held by the followers of Orpheus, that every ftar 
is a world. 

(f) The Sun is' Spherical, eclipfed by the 
Moons coming under him. 

(g) The body of the Moon is of a fiery nature • 
file receives her light from the Sun. (h) The E- 
clipfe of the Moon is a reverberation or obftru- 
£lion from the Antichthon. 

(i) The "Pythagoreans affirm, that the Moon 
feems earthly, becaufe (he is round-about inhabi¬ 
ted as our earth ; but the creatures arc larger and 
fairer, exceeding us in bignefs fiftoen times, nei¬ 
ther have they any excrements ; and their day is 
fo much longer. ' 

(k) Some of the Pythagoreans affirm, that a 
Comet is one of the Planets, but appears not in hea¬ 
ven but after a long time,and is near the Sun, ax it 
happens alfo to Mercury \for, becaufe it recedes but 
little from the Sun, often when itfhould appear it 
is hid, fo as it appears not but after a long time. 
Or, as (/) PI lit arch expreffeth it, A Comet is one 
of thofe ftars which are not always apparent, but 
rife after a certain period, (mj Others hold, that 
it is the reftetlion of our fight on the Sun,- like 
images in glaffes. 

(n) The Rain-bow he afierted to be the fplen- 
dor of the Sun. 


SECT. IV. 

Of the Sublunary parts of the World. 

I the inferior Sublunary parts of the World, 
, tht ‘ {“) anonymous Pythagorean placed! 
\ffili the fpbere oj Fire, then that of Air, next that 
\ of Water loft, that of Earth. 

(b) The bodies of all the Elements arc round 
except that of Fire, which is conical. 

(f) Below the Moon, all things movedifoi- 
derly ; evil therefore ntcelfarily exifts. about the 
I Region of the Earth; that being fettled loweftas 
the balls of the World, the receptacle of the low- 
I eft things. 

(d) The Air, which is diffufed about the Earth 
is unmoved and unwholcfom, and all things in 
it are mortal. 

(e) There is generation and corruption; for 
things arc produced by alteration, mutation, and 
rcfolution of the Elements. Motion is a diffe¬ 
rence, or alterity in matter. 

(f) In the world there is equally propor¬ 
tioned . light and darknefs, and heat and cold, 
and -iiccity and humidity; which when they are 
exuberant the cxcefsof heat eaufeth Summer- 

| of cold, Winter: when .they arc equal, then are 
the beft fcafons of the year; whereof that which 
is growing up is the Spi irg, healthful; that 
, which is decaying is Autumn, itnhcalthful. Even 
of the day, the morning is growing up, the 
evening decaying, and therefore mote unwhole- 
l fomc.. 


0 Pint: plac: 

I. 14. 

0 Anon.apud 


(«) lam. 

0 Pint. plac. 


(f) 


c H A P. V. 

Of Living and Animate Creatures. 

(a)'-pJJere penetrates a beam from the Sun., 
A through the Mtber,which is cold and dry ; C 
(they call the Air cold Mtber, and the Sun and hu¬ 
midity gro/sMtber) this beam penetrates to the 
Abyfs, and thereby all things vivifeate ; all things 
live in as much as they participate of heat ; (where¬ 
fore even plants are /, v i„ s Creatures) but all 

things have not foul' thefoul, is a portion of M- 
ther of heat and cold, for it. participates of cold 
Mtber ; the foul differeth from life. She is im¬ 
mortal, becaufe that from which fhe is taken is im¬ 
mortal. Thus Alexander in Ills Suctcffions, out of 
the Continental ics of the Pythagoreans. 


CHAP. VI. 

Of the Generation of Animate Creatures. 


0 A Nintatc. Creatures arc generated of one ano -, 
XI tber by feed, (but of earth nothing can be ^ 
generated.) Seed is a di filiation from the Brain, 
[of the foam of the molt ufcful part of the blood’ 
the fiipevfluity of the Aliment, as blood and mar¬ 
row] which being injeQcd T ,r fui-rfa, purulent mat¬ 
ter, and moifture, and blood, ijfue from the Brain , 
whereof Flejh, Nerves, and Bones, and Hair, and 
the whole Body conffts : Qthe power of S.-ed is in¬ 
corporeal 3s the motive mind ; but the eftnfed 
matter corporeal.] From the vapour comes the Soul 
and 
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and fenfe ; it is jirfl cow failed and coagulated in\ 
40 days: and being perf 'died according to barmoni -1 
' -calproportions in 7, 9 or 10 months (at the fartbejl)\ 
the Infant is brought forth, having all proportions of 
life \ of which (aptly connected according to the pro¬ 
portions of harmony') it confifts ; all things happen¬ 
ing to it at certain times. Thus Alexander , out of 
the P.ythagorick commentaries ; the proportions 
dk na- themfclvcs arc more .exactly deliver’d by ( b ) 

>. u. Cenforinus ; thus. ' 

Pythagoras laid, that generally there are two 
. kinds of births, one Idler, of 7 months ; which 
; comes into the world the 207 day after the con¬ 
ception: the other greater, ot 10 monthswhich 
is- brought forth in the 274‘day.-' The firft and 
.Idler is chidiy contained in the number 6: For 
that which is conceived of the Seed, (as he faith) 
the 6 firft clays,. is a Milky fubftance; the next 8 
day*--. Bloody; which 8 with the 6 make the firft 
concord, D.iateliaron : The third degree is of 9 
days; in which time it is made he 111; thefe to 
the firft 6 are in fefquialtcra proportion, and 
make the lecond concord, Diapente: then fol¬ 
low 12 days more in which the body is fully form¬ 
ed ; thefe to the fame 6 conlift in duple propor-. 
tion, and make the Diateflaron concord: Thefe 
four numbers, 6, 8, 9, 12. added together make 
35 days; nor without rcafon is the number 6 the 
foundation of generation, for the Greeks call it 
ntoitr, we perfect ; becaufe its three parts, ' ’ 

fand r (that is,-J, 2, and 3.) perfcflit; 
as the beginnings of the Seed, and that Milky 
foundation of conception, is firft compleatcd by 
this number; fo this beginning of the Man, now 
formed, and as it were another foundation of 
maturity, which is of 3 5 days, being multiplied 
by 6 , makes 220 days, in which this maturity is 
fulfilled. 

The other (greater ) birth, is contained ii 
the greater number 7. And as the beginning of 
the former is in 6 days, after which the feed is con¬ 
verted into blood; fo that of this is in 7. And 
as there the members of the Infant are formed ; 
fo here in (about) 40. Thefe 40 days being 
multiplied by the firft 7, make 280 days, that is, 
40 weeks: but forafmuch as the birth happens 
on the firft day of the laft week, 6 days are fub- 
ftracted, and the 27.4th obferved. • 

Vano de (0 He held that Mankind had ever been ; and\ 
V. lib. 2. never had beginning. . 

1. Cen- 


C H A P. VII. 

T he Soul , its parts, and Jirfl of the irrational part. 


"emef. it (a)'T'H E power of number being greateft in 
tnm. JL Nature, Pythagoras defined the Soul, 

lM : , (ft) A felf-moving Number. 

Anft. ae Of the" Pythagoreans fome affirm, that 

1 *’ the Soul is the motes in the Air; others, that it 
is that which moves thofe motes. 

. {cl) The foul is moll generally divided into 
\ “ ,p ’ two parts, rational, and irrational, but more e- 
ipccially into three; for the irrational they di- 
, ert , vide into irafcible and deliderative. * Thefe 
are termed vSt, Sv t cU- N?{ and Bu/tSi are in 
other living Creatures, i>p>h only in man. C Te ?3 \ 
Phil. plac. {e) The foul of all. Animate Creatures are ra¬ 
tional, even of thofe which we term irrational,! 


but they act not according to reafor, becaufc of 
the ill Temperament of the body, and want of 
fpccch, as in Apes and Dogs, rurda a# $ £„/, 
i Aa "They talk, but cannot Jpeak. 

The. beginning of the foul, is from the heat 
of the brain, that part which is in the heart is 
but and m are in the Brain. The fen- 
fes are difti|lations from thefe, the rational part 
'is immortal, the reft mortal. The foul is nou- 
riflicd by blood, and the faculties of the foul are 
fpirits. Both the foul and. her faculties are 
invifible, for ZEther is invifible : The fetters of 
the foul are Veins, Arteries, and Nerves; but 
when fhe is ftrong, and compofed within her felf, 
her fetters are Reafons and Allions. 

(g) Every fenfe is derived from,its proper Ele- ., 
ment'; fight from JEthcr, hearing from Air, iTpag, i<of' 
fmelling from Fire, tafte from Water, touch from 
Earth. 

Scnfe in general, and particularly Sight, is a 
vapgur very hot; and for thisreafon we are faid 
to fee through air, and through water, for the 
heat pierceth the cold ; for if that which is in 
the eyes were a cold vapour, it would fight with 
the Air, which is like it, (hot.) In fome places 
he callcth the eyes the gates of the Sun; the 
fame he determined concerning Hearing, and the 
reft of the Senfes. 

0 ) Sight is the .judge of Colours, (k) Co- (j)Anon , 
lour they call the fuperficies of a body. The (() piut.lf 
kinds of Colour are Black, White, Red, Pale; jj. 
or, as the anonymous writer delivers the opini- [“A* 
on of Pythagoras) Ten, Black, White, and the Fcrhaps,ft “‘ 
reft between them, Yellow, Tawney, Pale, Red, 

Blew, Green, Bright, Grey. (*/) The diffe-/»n p/ . 
rences of Colours are derived from mixtions of v 
the Elements, and in living Creatures from 
variety of place, and of Air. 

• (»/) The image in a mirrour is made by re- „ 
flection of the fight, which being extended to the f!l: ' 
* b'rals, and meeting with a thick fmooth body, *"of whiih 
is repercufled, and returns into it felf; as when the Ancian 
the hand is ftretch’d forth, and again brought m ? de their 
back to the lhoulder. 

(n) Hearing, is the judge of Voice, Iharp s . 
and flat, (o) Voice is incorporeal; for not air, fn)Anon,pta 
but the figure and fuperficies of air, by a ftrokeWF/W.pIic, 
becomes voice; but no fuperficies is a body. And 4,20- 
tho’ it followeth the motion of the body, yet it 
felf hath no body ; as when a rod is bent, the 
fuperficies fuffers nothing, the matter only is 
bent. 

(p) Smelling judgeth cf Odors,-good and ill, m «; 
md the fix between them, putrid, humid, liquid, 
vaporate. 

Tafte judgeth of favors. Sweet, Bitter, and the 
five between them, for they are in all feven, 

Sweet, Bitter, Sharp, Acid, Frelh, Salt, Hot. 

Touching judgeth many things. Heavy, Light, 
and thole that are between them ; Hot, Cold, 
and thofe that are between them ; Hard, Soft, 
and thofe that are between them; Dry, Moift, 

-and thofe that are between them. . The other 
four Senfes are feated in the head only, and con¬ 
fined to their proper Organs; but Touching is 
diffufed through the head, and the whole body, 
and is common to every fenfe; but exhibits its 
judgment molt manifeftly by the hands.. 


CHAP. 
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them-, but themoflknown arethefeFirft, beJ.aid, 
CHAP. VIII. that the Soul is immortal ; then, that it enters into 

other kinds of living creatures. CO r, as Laertius 
Of the Rational Part of the Soul, the Mind. cxprefleth it. He Jirft affcrted. That the foul paj- 
ftng through the circle ofNeccJfny, lives at feveral 

I N Pythagorar his Definition of the Soul, A times In different living creatures.) Moreover, that 
felf-moving Number, (a) Plutarch faith, he after fome periods, the fame things that are nowge- 
r- takes Number for Mind, (b) The Mind, i>SV, is nerated , are generated again, and that nothing is 
(jiifsJ.phyC induced into the Soul, ab extrinfeco , from with- /imply New, and that we ought to eft cent all animate 
j, out (t) by divine participation, (tti?#, creaturcsto be of the fame kind with us. Thefe Do¬ 

ll) dle ™* l f (d) Celibated of the llniverfal Divine Mind, tc.r Brines Py thagoras/eewj to have brought Jirft into 
MCic. <ie (e) there is a Soul intent and commeant through Greece, (b) Diodorus Siculus affirms, lie learn’dC*) Cicei 
leneft.' the whole Nature of things, from which our them of the JEgyptians : (c) They were the firft who Eu f cb - P : 
(d)Cic. nac. gouls are pluck’d, (f) She is immortal, becaufe affcrted, that the Soul of man is immortal, and tbcfflf. 
that, from which ihe is taken, is immortal; Body perijhing, it alwayspaffetb into another Body 
yet not a God, but the work of the eternal and when it hath run through all things terreftri- 
M citxr. lufc. God. Thus (g) Pythagoras exceedingly confirm- al, marine, volatile, it again entreth intofomege- 
i. e d the Opinion of his Mafter P herecides, who nerated humane body. Which circuition is com ■* 
firft taught, that the Soulj of Men are fempiter- pleated in three thoufandyears. This Opinion 

nal. ( a<Jds Herodotus) fome of the Greeks have ufurped 

.... n (P) Our Souls (Paid he) confift of a Tetrad, as their own, fome more ancient , others later, 
w “ Mind, Science, Opinion, Senfe: from which pro whefe Names knowingly 1 omit. 

cceds all Art and Science, and by which we our Pythagoras ,(faith Theodoret) Plato, Plotinus ,and 
felves are Rational. The mind therefore is a the reft of that Sett, acknowledging Souls to be 
Monad, for the mind confidereth according to immortal, affcrted, That they are pi teexiftent to 
a Monad. As for Example; There are many Bodies; that there is an innumerable company of 
men; thefe one by one are incomprehenfi- Sauls; that thofe which tranfgrefs, are lent down 
ble by Senfe, and innumerable, but we under- into bodies, fo as being pui ify’d by fuel] Difcipline, 

Hand this, one Man, to which none hath Re- they may return to their own place. That thofe 
femblance; and we underftand one Horfc, for which, whilft they are in bodies, lead a wicked 
the Particulars are innumerable. Thus every life,are fent down fai Cher into irrational creatures 
Genus and Species is according to Monad, hereby to receive punifhmcnt, and right expiation \ 
wherefore to every one in particular they ap- the angry and malicious into Serpents, the rave- 
ply this Definition, A Rational Creature, or, A. nous into Wolves, the audacious into Lions, the 
Neighing Creature. Hence is the mind a Monad, Fraudulent into Foxes, and the like, 
whereby we underftand thefe things. The in- (cJUjon this ground (as fome conceive) ic was (cj An, 
determinate Duad is Science: for all demonftra- that he forbad to eat Fle/h: for, (f) We ought(fJ Pc. 

tion, and all belief of Science, and likewife all to efteem all animal creatures to be ofthe fame kind™' 

Syllogifm from fome things granted, inferrs that with us, and (g) to have common right with us and (A tm 
which is doubted, and eaiily demonftratetb ano- (b) to be aUied/na manner) to us. Whence a Bean 00 Ja 
ther thing, the comprehenfion whereof is Science, is by Horace R iled, cognataPythagora, becaufe he 
therefore it is as the Duad. Opinion is juftly a forbad it to be eaten upon the fame grounds ■ 
Triad, being of many. Triad implies a multi- (k) for that Men and Beans arofe out of the fame fkj P 
tude, as, Thrice happy Greeks- [The reft of the put refold ion. 

Text is wanting. This Affertion he defended by many inftnnces 

fi)ttm .apud (i) The Pythagoreans aflert Eight Organs of particularly of himfelf. (1) Heraclides relates, CO 
Wif.de vie. Knowledge, Senfe, Phantafic, Art, Opinion, Pru- that he fuid, he had been in former jv 2 uhal ides 

^ dence. Science, Wifdom, Mind. Of thefe, we efteetned the Son ^/'Mercury, [(m) a powerful O- (m) ; 

have common with Divine Natures, Art, Pru- rator, who wrote two Treatiies, the one mourn- s 
dence. Science, Mind ; with Bcafts , Senfe ful, the other pleafant; fo that,like Democritus and 


and Phantafie; only Opinion is proper to us. Senfe, 
is a deceitful knowledge through the Body -,Phan- 
tafie, a motion in theScul; Art, a Habit of opera¬ 


ting with Reafon. We add, with Reafon , for a j he would, bn 


Spider alfo operates, but without Reafon. Pru- red, that he mightpreferve the remembrance of all 
dence, is a habit elective of that which is right in allions , alive and dead: whereupon he remembred 
things to be done; Science js a habit of thofe things all things whilft he lived, and a/tcr death retained 
which are always the fame, and in the fame man- the fame memory. That afterwards he came to be 
ner; Wifdom, a knowledge of the firft caufe ; Euphorbus, and mat fain by Mcnelaus. Now Eu- 
Mind., the principle and fountain of all good phorbus faid, that bebadbecn informer times JE- 
things. thalidcs,W/Zw/ hehadreceived this giftfrom Mer¬ 

cury, to know the Migration ofthe Soul . as it Pa ft 
" “ T from one Body to another, and into what Plants and 

CHAP. IX. Animals it migrated,andwhat things his Soulfuffer- 

ed after death, and what other Souls fuffered. Eu- 
Ofthe Tranfmigrati on of the Soul. \R\ovhn* dying, his foul puffed into Heriiiotimus, who 

\ defiring toprofefs who he was, went to the Branchi- 

W Hat he delivered to his Auditors (faith) (a'' dx,andcoming into theTemple of A$o[\o.Jhewcd the 
Porphyrius) none can certainly affirm, for /hieldwbichyimehmsbadbung up there,[bu\(n)Por- r 
there was a great andffriUftlence obferved amongft ptyrins and (o) Jamblichus affirm, it was dedicated S- 

(tcge- r 


Heraclitus, he bewailed and derided the inrtability 
oflife, and was laid to die and live from day to 
day] and that Mercury bad him requeft whatfoever 


red, that he might prefen 
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together with other Trojan fpoils ) to Argive Juno 
jn her Temple at Mycentej Jor hefaid , That at his 
return from Ttoy. he had dedicated that Shield to 
Apollo, it being then old , and nothing remaining 
but the Ivory flock. As foon art Hermotimus died, 
he became Pyrrhus, a Fiflierman o/'Delus ; and a- 
gain remembred all things , how he had been fir(l 
Afthalides, then Euphorbus , then Hermotimus, 
and laftly Pyrrhus. When Pyrrhus died he became 
Pythagoras, and remembred all that we have Jaid. 
Others relate, that he Paid, he had been, firft, Eu¬ 
phorbus ; J'econdly , iEthalides ■, thirdly , Hermoti- . 
mus; fourthly , Pyrrhus •, and laftly , Pythagoras; 

• ( p) Clearchrts and Dicaarchus, that he had been 
firft Euphorbus then Pyrander ; then Calliclea ; 

. then a beautiful Curtezan , named Alee, (q) For 
this reafon , of all Homer’a Verfes, he did ejpccial- 
ly praife thejc , andfet them to the Harp , andoften 
repeat them as his own Epicedium. 

As by fome hand, a tender Olive fet 
In a lone place, near a Imooth Rivolet. 

Fair fhe fhoots up, and, fann’d on every fide 
Ey amorous winds, difplays her blooming pride; 
Until.fome churlifh unexpe&ed guft 
Plows up her root, and buries her in dull. 

So by Alc'tdes {lain Euphorbus lay. 

Stretch'd on the ground, his Arms the Victor’s 
(prey. 

Hence in hisperfon, (r) Ovid. 


CHAP. X. 

The fie par ate life of the Soul. 

(«)'~jpHE Soul hath a twofold life. Separate, (n)s'roi. phyr. 

JL and in the Body •, her faculties are other- . 
wife in anima, otherwiie inanimate 

(/;) The Soul is incorruptible ; for when it goes W Pkt. pk. 
out of the body, it goes to the Soul of the world, 1% 
which is of the lame kind. 

(c) When Ihe goeth out upon the earth, fheCJLwt. 
walkethintheair like a body. Mercury is the 
keeper of louls, and for that realbn is called no,u- 

irsvs, and Tiu\iu0-, and xOor;©-, becaufe he brings 
loulsoutofbodiesin the Earth and the Sea ; of 
which, thole that are pure, he leadeth into an 
high place; the impure come not to them, nor 
to one another, but are bound by the Furies in 
indifloluble chains. 

(d) The Pythagoreans affirmed, that the fouls off) rhi.az, 
the dead neither cafl a Jbadow , nor wink; for that grlc ’ 

it is the Sun which caufeth the Ihadow. But he 
who enters there, is by the law of the place de¬ 
prived of the Sun’s light which they fignine in that 
Ipeech. 

(e) Pythagoras held, that Earthquakes proceed (f) Mm.m 
from no other caufe , but the meeting of the dead. hid. 4. si, 

SECT, v; 


Or) O you, whom horrors ofcold death affright, 
Why fear you Styx? vain names, and endlefs night. 
The dreams of Poets, and feign’d miteries 
Of forged Hell ? Whether lait-flames furprize. 

Or age devours your bodies, they not grieve. 

Nor fufter pains. Our fouls for ever live: 

Yer evermore their ancient houfes leave 
To live in new, which them, asguefls receive. 

In Trojan Wars, I (I remember well) 

Euphorbus was, Pam he its fon, and fell 
By Menclaus Lance; my fhield again 
At Argos late I faw in Juno's fane. 

All alter, nothing finally decays : 

Hither and thither ftill the fpirit ftrays, 

Gueft to all bodies, out of beafts it flies 
Tomen, from men to beafts, and never dies. 

As pliant wax each new impreflion takes, 

Fixt to no form, but ftill the old forfakes. 

Yet is the fame •. fo fouls the fame abide. 

Though various fpecies their reception hide. 

Then left thy greedy belly' fhould deftroy 
(1 prophefie) depreffed piety. 

Forbear t’expulfe thy kindreds Ghofts with food 
By death procur’d, nor nouriftr blood with blood. 

'■ Neither did he inftance himlelf only, but (t) 
,p- put many others alfo in mind of the accidents of\ 
their former life , how they had lived, before their' 
fouls were confined the fecond time to the body. 
This he did (adds (it) Pdrphyrius) to thofe , wbofie 
ip. fouls were rightlypurifi'd-, fitch was (x) Milliaso/I 
if-Crotona, whom he caufed to call to memory, that 
4 he had been Midas fon of Gordias. Whereupon 
Millias went to Epire, to perform fome Funeral 
rites, as be appointed. 


Medicine. 

_,___ j fhall annex, _ _ 

_ confequent, Medicine. Apuleias affirms, that 

Pythagoras learnt the Remedies and Cures of Dif- 
eafes of the Chaldeans. Laertius , that he 
negle£!ed not Medicine. (a ) JElian , that he ftudi- 00 Vat. lilt, 
ed it accurately. Jamblichits, that the Pythagoreans 
efteem it not the lealt of the Sciences. Laftly, 

(b ) Diogenes relates of Pytbagorasyha.'c whenfoever (4) tap. 
his friends fell into any indifpofition of body, he 
cured them. 

(c) Health Pythagoras defined, The confiflence (c) Lmt. 
of a form. Sicknefs,. The violation of it. 


CHAP. I. 


(a)/~\FMedicine, the Pythagoreans chiefly appli- 

K.J ed tbcmfelves to the Dhtaetick part, and^-f 1 ' I4 '' 
were moft exalt in that - and endeavoured firft to 14 ‘ 
underftand the proportioned only of labour,but like- 
wife of food and reft. Then concerning the drcjjing 
of fitch meats, they were almoft the firft who en¬ 
deavoured to comment and to define. , . 

(b) Forafmuch as Diet doth much conduce to good ‘ 

Inftitution , being wholefom and regular. Let us ex-™* 

, amine what he 'decreed therein. Of meats,heabfo- 
\lutely difallowedfuch as are flatulent , and Aiforder 
the body •, on the contrary, he approved and command¬ 
ed thofe which confirm and unite the conftitution-, 
whence he judged Millets to be a convenient food. 

But he a fo wholly forbad fuch meats as are not 
ufed by the gods, becaufe they feparate us from the 
correfpondence which we have with them. 

Likewifebe advfedto abj,tain from fuch meats 
as are efteemedfacred, which deferve a ref pell, and 
are nothing convenient for the ordinary ujeof man. 
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Rules concerning Diet he prefenbed gtiurably 
all pi'fons, but'wore p:insularly to Phtitfe- 
), who are snoft addicted to contemplation of 
,m!t things, fie denied at one ,- all fitperfin- 
s as mere unlawful to be eaten, not permit- 
u at any time to feed on that which had life, 
ttk IS u:e, or tofacrijice. to the Cods any lining 
, or hurt any of them j but commanded with 
mfs, to pri/cme the juft ice which belongs even 


In this manner he 
cm the fi.lh of living cream 
oody Alton, and both take. 
, put tame beafls to death 


'both by words and , 
r unfit cr hill them. 

' He likewife cam; 
flail, from the (h(!i e 


zz'sfzp: 

and bimielf making t 
g and inf,titling \bt 
but by no means won 

mil Lawgivers to a 
creatures, bccanfe it l 
•add make life of the height's of jtt- 
f ice, no way to injure living creatures, which arc of 
Affinity with ns. lor Low can they perf.uadc othi, 

5,.. a to do juft things, who ih.mielvts are tranfpo- ted 
by Avarice to [cede:.- living creatures, which arc of 
y fj'viiv with rer 9 tiliyul , m a to ///, though 

iir: ( v//; o; ltie, tor.Jfiling of the temperwnctit 

and com,, ;r.on of, ho Jane Elements. 

Lut to i e) others, whoje life was not extraordina¬ 
ry pure, and I acred, and 1‘hdojophtcal, he prejeribed 
a certain time for „• ibyltnmcc. 7 b rhofe he decreed, 
■Jhat they (ha,Id not eat the Heart: That they 
(fluid not eat the lira in. And thefe arc prohibited 
to ad Pythagoreans $ for they are leaders, and, as 
it were, feats and bottles of wi/Jotsi and life. Bur 
thefe were couf crated by the nature of the divine 

In like manner be prohibited Mallows, as be¬ 
ing the fuff Mcjfcnger and Interpreter of Celestial 
AJji hi ions, and (as I may jay ) Compaffiens towards 

Ltkewife he ccrnntandtd to abfiain from the Mc- 
lannrc, [ a fifil fo called from the blacknefs of its 
Tail ] bccr.ufe it is peculiar to the Terre ft rial Dei- 

He forbad atfo the Erytbriue , for the like Rea- 

Aljo to abfiain from Beans, for many Rcafons, di¬ 
vine and natural, referring to the Soul. 

!. ( f) The Pythagoreans at Dinner ufed Bread 

i and Honey. Wine they drank not ( betwixt 
■‘“■'"Meals,) At Supper, Wine, and Maza, and 
" Bread, and Broth, and He;bs, both raw and 
boiled. They likewife fee before them ■ the 
Hell; of Sacrificed Beafts. They feldome eat 
Broths of Full, becaufe fonie of them are in 
iun-e reipeers very hurtful, likewife (feldom) 
the Flcfii of fucli Creatures as ufe not to hurt 
Mankind. 

;• (g .! As concerning the Ditt of Pythagoras him- 

fel;-, his Dinner confificd ( b ) of Honey-Combs, or 
'■;•,■ Honey, his Supper of Bread made of Millet, and 
l(s) his Opfonium’j of bolt dor yawSallads, very 
feldom of the fit fh of pier ifeed VtShms, and that not 
tr(amf chou fly of every part, ( k ) L and feldom of 

Sea- fifii. j 


(I) liken he d-. /,;fed to go the. private plan 
■f the Cedi, and to flay there wh:!-.-, he t-J-.-n ■ 
■he mofi par: fuck meats as e rdhd burger and tbtrj, 
Lor the expelling tf hri-grr, he made a com lift::;: . 
the he.I of Pop:-;, and Set.:?:, , a.id the skin of t> 
"ta-Onyon will w,fil’d, til!:! /. <iubr drain’d </' • / 
utward juice $ tf the Blowers of tic I.\- ff.dil. 
the leaves rf Mallows, of 1 aft of Bari,y and pee 
of all which taking an coital weight, and cboopi: 
them final!, he made up into a Mafic, with Hjin-tti.. 
Homy. Agr.n.ft thirfi, he lock ef the feeds cf Con 
cumbers, and the ft,!!<[/■ dried Rufus, taking rut u 
knnils, end the Flower of Coriaudt;, and the ji.. 
of Ala/lcws , and Vur/elam , and /craped L hie. 
Meal and Creamy tin jo- he made npwithwi 1 ./ Hen: 
'This Diet, he (aid, was taught to Hercules, i 
Ceres, when he was fent into the Lybian dijarn. 


C I-I A P. II. 

7 hcraptil :ek. 

f" tj HIE Theraputiek part Vbylhagorets pr.iftifed 
JL by C.atapl.ifius , Charms, and. Mnlick. 

( a ) The Pyth.igoi cans (faith jatnhlicus ) H 
treated chief j c/Cata pl.t fills; In: Pultuns they /■•;< 
cflctmcd. And of iL.je th, r „j,d only ft,eh as wee 
prnpir tigahift Ulcerations ; in: Inrifimt, and Caute- 
rf. g thiy ttbfolwdy dijiillow’.'. 

Alrgical Ihrbt, faith (b) Pliny, werefirfi re- t,\ 
lilrated in our putt of the world by Pythagoras, 
following the M.lgi. ( c ) He fie ft wrote a Trent jc c 
of their Fur lies, ajjigniug the Invent ton a-a.I Chi- 2. 
ginal to Apollo and /Tfculapius, hnmertnl Cuds. 

(d) By Coriacefia, and Callicia, Pythagoras j 
affirms, that water will be turned into tee, the tain- 1 ; 
non whereof I find is.it, Jailh Pliny, in others, nor in 
him, any more concerning thin,. 

(e) He Itkcwije fpeaks n/"Men’ais, which he alfio e 
calls by another uar.se, Corinthas ; the juice whereof ci 
bothel in water, he faith, immediately cures the bi-. 

tmg of Serpents, fomenting the part therewith. The 
lame juice being jpilt upon the Graft, they who t-.cad 
upon it, or arc befprinklcd therewith, die irrecovera¬ 
bly : a ft range Nature of Royfou, excipt againft Voy- 

C f) There is an T-lerb called Aproxis, by the fame f 
Pythagoras, the llcot whereof takes fire at difiance, ci 
as Naptha, of which, faith Pliny, we have fpeken 
an the wonders of the Earth. The fame Phythagor.lS 
relates. That if any Vtfeafc Jh.ill happen to mat 
whenehc Aproxis is in its Flower, although they be 
cured, yet jhall they cosjlantly have fonie g’ridging 
thereof as often as it blows: and Wheat, and Hem¬ 
lock, and Violet, have the fame quality. I am not 
ignorant, adds Pliny, that this Book is by tome 
aferibed to Cleempoius, the Vhyfician ; bur perti¬ 
nacious Fame, and Antiquity , vindicate it to Py¬ 
thagoras. 

(g) Pythagoras//jf Phifofipberwrote alfo cue Vo- « 
limit concerning the Sea-O’tyoa. collecting the Me.lt- '■ 
etnal properties rhtrtnf, which Rimy profcfieth (O 
have taken from him, lib. 20. And (h) ag.vn, 
he faith, Pythagoras affirms, that a Sea-Onyon. hung 
over the Threjlsold of the Cate, hinders all til A-ledt- 
caments from entring the bettfe. 

Likewife, Cole-snorts ( as (ij Pliny relates ) wire i 
much commended by Pythagoras. lie adds; 6) that r 
comaning the white kind of the /v tiro, 1 by Ro- 
Ggg - niar.s 
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m.ins call'd, Centum-capita,) there are many -va¬ 
nities delivered, not only by the Magi, but by the 
Pythagoreans. 

Befides the Pharmaceutic!?, Pythagoras pradli- 
fed two ocher ways of cure, one by Mufick, the 
other by Charm. Of the firft we have already 
I'poke'n. Of the fecond, thus ( / ) Jtrr.Mich.-ts : 
'liars is alfo a n ay -without the paging of birds, by 
■which they expcll’d fume paffions, and fickneffes, ( as 
they lay') indeed by Incantation, whence it it ems was 
derived the word inzsli. The way of cure by Charm , 
faith (m) the Greek Etymologift, was of ancient 
ttjc ; whence I-lotncr : 

- And paid the black blood by a Charm. 


And Pindar ,[peaking o/zEfculapius, dyfivimv, with 
That Pythagoras made ufe of Epodcs, is alfo af¬ 


firmed by (?;) Porphyrins. He allayed, faith he » Pag. 
the paffions of the Soul and Body by Rythms, andVer- 
Jes, and Epodcs. And Diogenes, cited by the fame 
Porphyrins , if his Friends fell into any mclifpoption of 
body, he healed them ; if they were troubled in 
mind, he'affwagcd their Grief, as we faid, part¬ 
ly by Charms and Magick Ycrfes, partly by 
Mufick. For he had fome Vcrfes proper to the 
cure of the indifpofitions of the Body, by ring¬ 
ing which, he reftored the fick to their former 
health: He had other Verfes that procured for- 
getfulnefs of grief, affwaged anger, and fup- 
prefied inordinate defires. 

Of thefe Charms we find an infiance preferv’d 
by ( o') Pliny, who preferibes, as an Invention of 0 Lib, jj, 
Pythagoras , which feldom fails againfi Lame- c *. 
neft, or Blindnefs, or the like Accidents, to apply 
to the part ; if on the right pde, an uneven number 
of Vowels of impeptive words ; if m the left, an even. 


The Doctrine of PYTHAGORAS. 


C H A P. I. 


Pythagoras his Symbolical way of Teaching. 


PYTHAGORAS had a twofold- 
? manner of teaching: whatfoever he 
communicated to his Auditors, was de¬ 
livered, either plainly or fymbollically. 
Hitherto of the plain way. We come now to 
the other, the fymbolical. 

( b ) He ufed by port fcntcnces to vaticinate an in- 
. finite mulliplicions Unification to his Difciples, after 
'• a fymbolical manner : no othcrwrfe than Apollo by 
port An/wers exhibits many imperceptible leniences ; 
and Nature her /elf, by j.mail feeds, mofb difficult 
effelts. Of this kind is, . 

■-.half, is the whole’s beginning. 


an Apothegm of Pythagoras bimfelf. Neither in 
that Her,nfitek.only, but mothers of the fame kind, 
the moft. divine Pythagoras wrapped up/parks of 
truth, for fitch as could enkindle them , in afliort way 
of fpeech treafttrittg up concealed a mop copious pro¬ 
duction of Theory : as in this, 

-to number all have reference. 

cP4g. 24- 

d , F f'. And again, tfiVcms, tob-res, Friendlhip, Equality; 

; and in the word Kbcys.®-, ( World, or Heaven ) and I 
S.-JT.-J. wl p )c word philofophy, and in sa rjsbmvy andln I 
that eelebriem word Tetratftys. AH thefe, andma- 
- m 0 rc, did Phythagoras invent, for the benefit 
, rea<! K "^„ an ^ rectification of fucb as converfed with him. 

? r’ X 'Some things likewife (faith (c) Porphyrins) he 
{nr Co c/c- ^P ol<e ' n a niyftical way fymbolically, molt of 
mens Alex- which are colledled by Aripotle ; as when -he 
driniis. called the Sea ( d ) a tear of Saturn ; the two 

strem. lib. Bears, the bands of Rhea ; the Pleides, the Lutes 
of the Mules ; the Planets, the dogs of Proferpina 
fpZp’h. C che t f ) c y es 3 the gales of the Sun. J 
loco. cit. (f) I Is had alfo another kind of Symbols, as. 


C,o not over a ballancc ; that is, Shun avarice, &c. 
Thus Porphyrins. Thefe are varioufiy recited and 
interpreted by feveral Authors; we/hall begin 
with Jamblichtts, as being herein of greatefl 


C II A P. II. 

The Symbols of Pythagoras, according to 
Jamblichus. 

( a ) ’“jpI-IE laft way of exhortation to Virtue, a?®- 

J. and dehortation from Vice, is that by I ” n ) tr J t '' 
Symbols ; one way being proper to the Sedt, not 
communicable to other Inftitutions; another 
vulgar and common to them ; the third is be¬ 
twixt both, neither abfolutely Publick,nor whol¬ 
ly Pythagorical, nor quite different from either; 
fuchare thole they term Symbols, of which, as 
many as deferve commerhoration, in our opi¬ 
nion, of the adhortatory form, we Hull com¬ 
municate, and add a fuitable interpretation ; 
conceiving that hereby, the exhortation to Phi- 
lofbphy may be more prevalent on thofe that 
hear them, than if delivered more at large. 
Andforafmuch as we lhall infert fome Exoterick 
folutions, common to all Philofophy, it is to be 
underftood, as different from the meaning of 
the Pythagoreans. But inafmuch as we (hall in¬ 
termix fome of the moft particular opinions of 
the Pythagoreans, confonant to each; this is 
wholly proper to them, and diffonant from all 
other Philofophers, but moft fit to be ailedged. 

This will infenfibly lead us from the Exoterick 
notions, bringing us to the others, and acquain¬ 
ting us with them. And to the exhortations fra¬ 
med according to this Seft,' as aBridg or Ladder, 
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} by which we afcend from a depth to a great 

• heigbth, guiding the minds of thofe, who addidh 

themfeives genuinely thereto. For to this end it 
was framed, according to imitation of the things 
already mentioned. For the moft ancient, and 
fuch as were contemporary with, and difciples to 
Pythagoras, did not compofe their writings intel¬ 
ligible, in a common vulgar ftyle, familiar to 
every one, as if they endeavoured to dictate 
things readily perceptible by the hearer, butcon- 
fonantto thelilence decreed by Tythagoras , con- 
cerningdivine myfteries, which it wasnotlawful 
to fpeak of before thofe who were not initiated ; 
and therefore clouded both their mutualdifcour- 
fes and writings by Symbols; which, if not ex¬ 
pounded by thofe that propofed them, by a re¬ 
gular interpretation, appear to the hearers like 
f Vic. cap old wives proverbs, trivial and foolifh ;[ (£)t>ut 
■ being rightly explained , and inftead of dark, 
rendred lucid and confpicuous to the vulgar, 
they difeover an admirable fenfe,-no lefs than 
the divine Oracle of Pythian si polio, and give a 
divine ifnpiration to the Philologies that under- 
ftand them.] That therefore their benefit may 
be known, and their adhortative ule manifeft, 
we will givethe folutions of every Symbol, both 
after the Exoterick and the Acroatick way, not 
omitting thofe things which were prelerved in 
fiistnee, not communicable to uninitiated per- 
fons. The Symbols are thefe: 

1. Whenyou goto the Temple , worfbip, neither 
do nor fay any thing concerning Life. 

2. If there be a Temple m your may, go not in, 
no not though you pafs by the very doors. 

3. Sacrifice and worfbip barefoot. 

4. Decline high- mays, and take the foot-path. 

f. Abftam from the Melanurc, for it belongs to 
the Terrcftrial gods. 

6. Above all things, govern your tongue, when 
you follow the gods. 

7. H'hcn the winds blow, worfbip the ttoife. 

8. Cut not fire with a f word . 

9. Turn away fi-om thy felf every cdg. 

10. Help a man to take up a burthen, hut not to 

■■ lay it down. 

: 11. Put on the (boo fir ft on the right foot, but the 

; left foot fir ft into the bafon. 

; 12. Difcourje not of Pythagorean things without 

■’ light. 

■ 13. PaJS not over a pair of Scales. 

5 14. Travelling fi-om home, turn not back 5 for 

if- the Furies go back with you. 

| if. Urine not, being turned towards the Sun. 

I .1 6. Wipe not a feat with a Torch. 

[; 17. A Cock keep, but not facrifice J for it is con¬ 
i'. fecrated to the Moots and the Sun. 

ji 18. Sit not upon a Chcenix. 

icy. Breed nothing that hath crooked talons. 

20. Cut not in the way. 

21. Receive not a Swallow into your houfe. 

22. Wear not a Ring , 

! 23. Crave not the image of God on a Ring. 

j 24. l.ook not in a glafi by candle-light. 

2 f. Concerning the gods, disbelieve nothing won- 
! dcrful, nor Concerning divine DcBrines. 

26. Be not taken with immoderate laughter. 

27. At a facrifice, pare not your nails. 

28. Lay not hold on every one readily with your 
right hand. 


29. When you rife out of bed, Jiforder the cover¬ 
let, and deface the print. 

30. Fat not the Heart. 

JX. Fat not the Brains. 

32. Spit upon the cuttings of your hair, anil tbt 
parings of your nails. 

33. Receive not an Erythrine. 

34. Deface the print of a pot in the Aflses. 

3 f. Take not a woman that bath gold, to get 
children of her. 

36. Firft honour thefigure and ft cps, a figure ami 
a 7 nbolrrs. 

37. Abftam from Beads. 

\ 3 8. Set Mallows, but eat it not. 

| 39. Abfiain fi-om living creatures. 


C FI A P. III. 

An Explication of the Pythagorick Symbols, 
by Jamblichus. 

A LL thefe Symbols are in general adhort.i- 
. tive to all virtue; and every one of them 
in particular conducech to feme particular vir¬ 
tue, and part of Philolbphy, and Learning; as 
the firft are adhortative to devotion, and divine 
knowledge. 

S Y M B. I. 

F Or this, When yen go to the Temple, worfbip, 
neither do nor Jay any thing concerning life, ob- 
lerves the Divinity after fuch manner,* as it is in 
it felf, pure and incommixt. He joyns pure to the 
pure, and takes care, that no worldly bufinels 
infinuate it felf into the divine woilhip ; for 
they are things wholly different and oppolite to 
one another. Moreover, this conduceth much to 
Science; for we ought not to bring to the divine 
Scienceany fuch thing as humane confideration, 
I or care of outward life. Thus nothing is hereby 
commanded, but that divine difeourfes, and fa- 
[ cred atftions, ought not tobe intermix: with the 
| tollable manners of men. 

SYMB. II. 

T O that is confonant the next. If aTemple lie 
in your way, go notin, not though you pats by 
the very doors. For if like is delightful to its like, 
it is manifeft that the Gods, having the chiefeft 
effence of all things, oughtto have the principal 
worlhip: but if any man doth it upon occafion 
of any other thing, he makes that the fecond, 
which is the firft and chiefeftofall; and by that 
means he fubverts the whole order of wor/hip, 
and fcience- The moft excellent good, oughc 
not to be ranked in the latter place, as inferior 
co humane good; neither ought our own affairs 
to have the place of the chief end and better 
"things, either in our words or thoughts. 

SYMB. III. 

T Hat which follows is an exhortation to the 
lame; for this, Sacrificcand worfbip barefoot, 
fignifieth one way, that we oughc to ferve the 
Gods, and perform their knowledg decently 
1 G g g 2 and 
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and moderately, not exceding the order m the 
e-nh Another way that we ought to perform 
the : r ferries and knowledg, being free without 
Fetters. This the Symbol commands to be ob- 
ferv’d not in the body only , but in the atts or 
the foul, that they be not reftrained by paflions, 
nor by the infirmity of the body, nor by our j 
external generation, but all free and ready'for | 
communication with the Gods. 

S Y M B. IV. 

T FIere is another Symbol of this kind, exhor¬ 
ting to the fame virtue; Concerning the goth, 
disbelieve nothing wonderful, and concerning divim 
DoBrmes. This rule is religious, and dcclareth 
the fuperlative excellence of the Gods; inlh utt 
ing us.and putting us in mind, that weoughc not 
to eflimate the Divine power by our own Judg 
mc.nt. To us who are corporeal, and generated, 
and corruptible, and tranfitory, and obnoxious 
to fever.tl difeafes, and to narrownefs of habicaci 
on and to aggravation of motion towards the 
Center, and to’fleepinefs, and to indigence, and 
to abundance, and to imprudence, and to infir¬ 
mity, and to impediment of foul, and the like 
fome things willfeem difficult, and impoffiblc, 
yet have we many excellencies by Nature: but 
wc are quite fhorc of the Gods, neither have we 
the fame power, or ability. ThisSy.nbol, there 
^(tvadvif ‘ ' ’ ’ 


leave humane cuftoms as vulgar; but to apply 
our felves to the worfhip of the Gods, which far 
excels the ordinary courfe of life. Allied to 
this, is that which followeth. 

S Y M B. VI. 

A BJlain from the Melamsre, for it belongs to the 
Terre/!rial Gods. Wefhall fay more upon it, 
in our explication of theadbortative Symbols: It 
advifeth to make choice of cheHeavenly Journey, 
and to adhere to the Intelledtu.il Gods, and to 
withdraw our felves froth Material nature, and 
to diredk our courfe to that life which is pure, 
void of matter, and to make ufe of che beft way 
of Divine worfhip,and that which is mofi fuitahle 
to the chief deities. Thefe Symbols are adhorta- 
tive to the knowledge and worfhip of the Gods. 

S Y M B. VII. 

T HE following Symbols exhort to Wifdom; 

Above all things govern your Tongue, following 
■he Gods’, for the firft work of Wifdom is to 
■evert our fpeech into ic felf, and to nccuftotn 
to pal's forth, that it may be pe;fe<ft with- 

_ felves, and in its convernon toward., r r.r 

felves; Moreover in following the Gods : ic-r nr 
thing renders the mind fo perfeft, as when a 
nan, being reverted into himfeif, followeth the 
Gods. 


fore, chiefly advifeth to knowledge of the Gods, 
as of thofewho are able to do all things; whence 
ic admonilheth to disbelieve nothing concerning th . 

Gods. ■ There is added, nor concerning divine Do- 
Shines, meaning thofe which are declared bv 
the I'rtbagortc/i Philofophy; becaufe they being 
fetled by'M.thematicks, and Scientifickfpecula 
tion will fhow by demonflration, fhengchned 
b> necefficy, that there are true Beings exiftent 
void of fallacioufnefs. 

Thefe may atfo exhort to the Science concer¬ 
ning the Gods, and perfwade thatfuch a Science 
is to'be acquired, as by which we (hall not * dif- 
bslieve any thing concerning theGods: The fame 
may advife to divine Doctrines, and to proceed 

by Mathematicks; for they only clear the eyes, _ - u,. 

and are illuminative of all Beings, to him that convenient knowledg, that weought not to give 
wiil behold them: for by participation of Ma- Sharp language to a man full of fire and anger, 


S Y M B. VIII. 

- — H ~~lHis Symbol likewife, When the winds blow, 
worfhip the notfe, is an exhortation toDivine 
Wifdom ; For it impiieth that we ought to love 
che fimilicude of Divine Natures.and Powers : 
and when they make a reafon fuitahle to their 
efficacies, ic ought exceedingly to be honoured 
and revei enced. 

S Y M B. IX. 

T I-IE next Symbol, Cut not fire with a Sword, 
exhorts to wifdom ; for it excites ir 


will behold them; for by participation o 
thematicks, One thing is conftituted before all . 
that we disbelieve not any thing, either concer¬ 
ning the nature of the Gods, or their Effence, or 
their Power : nor ofchofe Fytbagorical Dorfrines, 
which feem monffrous to perfons, not initiated 
into Mathematicks: Thus disbelieve not, is equi¬ 
valent t Q, acquire and po/Jefi thofe things, by means 
whereof you (hall not disbelieve ; that is Ma¬ 
thematicks, and Scientifick Demonftrations. 

S Y M B. V. 

T H E next Symbol tends fas I conceive ) to 
the fame effei Declining high-ways, walk in 
path-ways. For it commandeth to leave the pub- 
lick popular courfe or life, and to purfue that 
which is leparate, and Divine : likewife that we 
defpife the common opinions, and muchefteem 
the private, which are not to be divulged ; and 
to contemn the pleafure which tends towards 
men; but to value exceedingly that felicity, 
which is joynled with che divine will: And to 


fharp language to ------- = . 

nor to conteff with him ; for you may often by 
wordsexafperateand troublea rude and unlearn¬ 
ed perfon. Of this Heraclitus witneffeth ; To 
contefi with anger { faith he ) is hard, for wbatfo- 
ever it would have done, it will pttrehafe tho at the 
expence of life. And he faid truly ; for many, 
gratifying their own anger, have exchanged 
their Souls, and preferred death before them 
but from continence of theTongue, and peace- 
fulnefs, this happens, that our of contention an- 
feth friendfhip, the wrathful fire being extm- 
guiffced, and thou thy felf wilt appear, not to 
be void of reafon. This Symbol is conlnmcu 
by that which followeth. 

S Y M B. X. 

T XJrn away from thy felf every edge ; for to¬ 
wards whomfbever ic (hall be turned, U 
will hurt him. This Symbol commandeth to ufe. 
prudence not anger; for rhat edg of the 


d of reafon and pru¬ 


dent 
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dence; for anger boiletb like a pot upon the fire, 
never dividing the mind to that which is pad. 
You mud therefore fettle yourmindin tranquil¬ 
lity, diverting it from anger, and often prevent¬ 
ing your felf; as a man maketh brafsfound, not 
without touching it. This paffion therefore muft 
be fuppreft by reafon. 

SY MB, XI. 

T His, Help to lay on a burthen, but not to take it 
off j advifeth to fortitude ; for, whofoever 
layetli on a burthen, fignifieth labour and 
aiftion; but he who taketh if off, reft and remif- 
nefs. The meaning therefore of the Symbol is 
this. Be not the caufe, either to thy felf or any 
other, of remifnefs of mind, and foft life ; for 
every ufeful thing is acquired by labour. This 
Symbol Pythagoras called Herculean, as being 
fealed by his labours; for whilft he livedamongft 
men, he palled frequently through fire, and many 
difficulties, Ihunning idlensfs. From aftions and 
labour proceeds a right office,but not from floath. 

SYMB. XII. 

t jj 'His, Tluck off'your right jhoo firft, but put your 
j left foot f.rji into the bafou, exhorts to a<Slive 
prudence; that good actions, as right, are to be 
fet round about us; but the ill, as left, to be Li^, 
afide and rejected. J,.'. 

SYMB. XIII. 

T His, DifcourPe not of Pythagorean thing; with¬ 
out light, is chiefly adhorcatory, that the 
mind acquire prudence; for that refembles tin- 
light of the mind, which being indefinite, limits 
and reduced: it, as it were, out of darknefs into 
light; It is therefore chiefly requifite to look upon 
the mind, as guide of all good atftions in life ; 
but in the Pythagorick doctrines, this is molt 
particularly neceflary; for it is not poffible to 
underltand what they are without light. 

• SYMB. XIV. 

T His, Taf not over a ballr.ncc, commands to 
do juftly, and above all things, to refpedf 
equality and mediocrity,, and to know juftice, 
the mod: perfect Virtue, which compleats the 
reft, and without which, tbereft profit nothing; 
neither muft we know it fupcrficially only, but 
by Theorems, and fcientifick Demonftrations. 
This knowledge is the work of no Art and Sci¬ 
ence, but only of the Philofophy of Pythagoras, 
which preferred! Mathematicks before all things 
elfc. 

SYMB. XV. 

T O the fame purpofc is this. Travelling from 
home, turn not back, for the furies go back 
•with you. This Symbol exhorreth to Philofophy, 
and free adtion about the mind. It likewife ma- 
r.ifeftly ceachech thus. When thou ftudieft Phi¬ 
lofophy, feparate thy felf from all corporeal and 
fenlible things, and truly make a meditation of 
death unto things intelligible, which are always 
the fame, and after the fame manner; pro- 
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ceeding ( without turning back ) by Mathema¬ 
ticks, conduceing thereto. For travel is the 
change of Place, death is the reparation of the 
Soul from the Body. But we muft fo ftudy 
Philofophy , as to make ufo of the pure mind fm- 
cerely, without the a<5b of corporeal lenfes. 
to thecomprehenlion of the truth which in things 
that are, which is acknowledged to be wifoom. 
But after .you have once applied your felf to 
ftudy Philofophy, turn nocback, norbedrawn 
back to the former corporeal things, in which 
you were bred up;-for you will much repent 
hereof, being hindred from ftcred comprcben- 
fions,. by the darknefs which is in corporeal 
things. Repentance they call Ertnys, or Furr. 

SYMB. XVI. 

nPHis, Urinenot being turner! tout arris the Sun, a d- 
monifheth, that we offer not co do any be- 
ftial adtion, but to ftudy and pradiife Philofo- 
phy, looking upon Heaven and the Sun; and 
remember, that in the ftudy of Philofophy, you 
never bear a low mind, but by the contemplati¬ 
on of heavenly things, afeend tochegods, and to 
wifdom. And having applied vour felf to ftudy 
Philofophy, and to the light of truth that is ir> 
it, purifying your felf, and converting your felf 
wholly to that defign, to Theology, andPhyfio- 
logy, and Aftronomy, and /TLciologick, which 
i is above all the reft, do nothing irrational or 
' bcftial. 

SYMB. XVII. 

”yFI E fame meaning is of the next, Wipe not it 
Jeat with a Torch ; for noc only beoufe a 
Torch is purificative, as partaking of much quick 
nre, likefulphur, it adviferh that this ought noc 
to be defiled, its nature being fuch, as it difpel-' 
leth ail things that defile; nor ought we to op- 
pofe natural habitude, by defiling that, whofe 
nature is repugnant to defiling. Much lefs ought 
we to joyn and mix things proper to wifdom, 
with thofe which are proper to animality. For, 
a Torch, in refpedl ofits brighrnefs, is compared 
to Philofophy ; a Seat, in refpedi of itslownefs, 
to Animality. 

SYMB. xvnr. 

THis, Breed a Cock, but not facrificc it \ for it is 
facred to the Moon and the Sttn\ admoni/Iietli 
us, to nourifh and cherifh f and not to neglect, 
fo as to fuffer them to perilTi and corrupt ) the 
great evidences of the union, and coagmentati- 
on, and fympathy, and confpiracion of the 
World. It therefore advifeth, to addrefs our 
folves to contemplation of the Univerfe, and to 
Philofophy; for the truth of all things being by 
nature concealed, andhardro befoundout, vet 
' requifite to be fought, and inveftigated .by man, 
chiefly chrough Philofophy, ( for co do it by any 
other ftudy is impoffible) which receiving fome 
little fparks from nature, blows them up, and 
makes them greater and more perfpicuous by its 
Dotftrines. Philofophy therefore ought to be 
ftudied. 


S Y M B. 




Par- 


P TTtf A GO K AS. 

S Y M B. XIX. 


r J'Bis, Sit r.ot upon a Cbatnix, may appear to be 
more Pythagorical, from what was already 
laid; for becaufe aliment is to be meafured by 
corporeity and animality, not by the Cheenix, 
red nor, nor lead thy.life uninitiated into’Phi- 
lolbphy ; but applying thy fclf thereto, take 
greatelt care of that in tliee which is mod Di¬ 
vine, the Soul; anditi the Soul, chiefly the mind, 
whole aliment is not meafured by the Ciirenix, 
but by contemplation and difcipline. 

S YMB, XX. 

t" jr -1 His, Breed nothing that hath crooked talons , ad¬ 
it. vifach to a thing which is yet more Pytha 
gorical ; be free and communicative, and endea¬ 
vour to make others fuch alfo, accuftoming thy 
foif to give and receive without grudging or en¬ 
vy ; not to take all things infatiably, and to give 
nothing. For the natural condition of thofe 
Fowls,' which have crooked talons, is, to receive 
and fnatch readily and quickly, but not eafily 
to let go, or impart to others, by reafo'n of the 
tenacity of their talons,- being crooked, as the 
nature of Shrimps is fuch, that they quickly lay 
hold of a thing, but very hardly part with it, un 
lefs they be turned upon their backs. Now we 
having hands given us by nature, proper to com¬ 
municate,and ftraight,noc crooked fingers, ought; 
not to imitate thofe which have crooked talons, 
unlike us; but rather mutually to communicate 
to, and participate from, oneanother, asbeing 
excited thereto by thofe, who firfl gave names 
to things, who named the more honourable hand 
it, the right, not only ami <ns Jipg&ut , from 
receiving ; but likewile, ami vs Slr.-iiv vnd^ut it 
vA ttrmS'iSlvcu, from being ready to receive in com¬ 
municating. We muft therefore do juftly, and 
for that reafon Philofophife ; for JulHce is a re¬ 
turn and remuneration , exchanging and fup- 
plying excefs and defeat. 

S Y M B. XXI. ’ 

'J’His, Cut not in tleway, that truth is one, fal- 
fliood multiplicious; which is manifeft from 
this, that what every thing is, fpeaking plainly, 
is expreffed but one way; but what it is not, is 
expreffed infinite ways. Philofophy feems to be 
a Way ; it therefore faith, Choofe that Philofo¬ 
phy, and that way to Philofophy, in which thou 
ihalt not cut ( or divide ) nor eftablilh'contrary | 
Doctrines, but thole which are conftituted and i 
confirmed by fcientifick demonftration, by Ma- 
theniaticks and contemplation; which is, Philo¬ 
fophife Pytbagorically. It may betaken alfo in ano¬ 
ther fence, forafmuch as that Philofophy which 
proceeds by corporeals and fenfibles , ( with 
which Philofophy the younger fort are fatisfied, 
who conceive, that Godj and Qualities, and the 
Mind, and Virtues, and in a word, all the.prin- 
'cipal caufes of things, are Bodies ) is eafily fub- 
verted and confuted, as appears by the great dit 
agreement among!! them, who go about to fay 
any thing therein. But the Philofophy which is 
of incorporeals,-and intelligibles, and immateri¬ 
al, and eternals, which are always the fame in 


themfolves, and towards one another, never nd- 
m'itting.corruption or alteration, is firmly efta- 
hlilh'ed, and the cauls of irrefragable demon'ftra- 
tio’n. Now this precept advifeth us, when we Phi- 
lofophife, and perfect the way which is manifeft, 
that' we Ihun the fnare's and entertainments of 
corporeals and divifibles, and intimately apply 
our ielves to the fubftance of incorporeals,vvhich 
are never unlike themfelves, by reafon of the 
truth and liability which the}' naturally have. 

S Y M B. XXII. 

T h!s , 'Receive not a Swallow into your bottfe, 
advifeth , that you admit not a flothlul 
perfon ( who is not a conflant lover of labour, 
neither will perfevere to be a difciple ) unto 
your Dodtrines, which require continual labour, 
and patience, by reafon of the variety andintri- 
catenefs of the feveral difeiplines. He makes ufe 
of the (wallow to reprefent doth, and cutting 
off times, becaufe this bird comes to us but in 
one feafon of the year, and then Hays but a 
Ihort while with us; but is abfenc from us, and 
out of our fight, a much longer fpace. 

S Y M B. XXIII. 

THis, Wear not a Ring, is likewife adhortato- 
ry after the Pythagorick way, thus: Foraf- 
Guch as a Ring encompaffeth rhe finger of the 
wearer, in nature of a chain, but hath this pro¬ 
perty, that it pincheth not, nor paineth, but is 
lb fit, as if it naturally belonged to that part; 
and the body is fuch a kind of chain to the foul. 
Wear not a Ring, fignifies, Philofophife truly, and fe- 
parate your foul from the chain which goeth 
round about it. For Philofophy is the meditation 
of death, and reparation of the foul from the 
body. Serioufly and earneftly therefore apply 
your felf to the Pythagorick Philofophy, which 
Separates the foul, by the mind, from all corpo¬ 
reals, and is copverfant about intellectuals and 
. immaterials, by Theoretick dodtrines. But un- 
< ty and loofe your fins, and all things that pluck 
i you back and hinder philofophifing, diverfions 
, of the flelh, exceffive eating, unfcafonable re- 
' pletion, which as it were, fetter the body, and 
continually breed infinite difeafes. 

i S Y M B, XXIV. 

THis, Grave not the image of God in a Ring, 
*■ advifeth thus, Philofophife, and, above all 
things, think, that the gods are incorporeal. 
This Symbol is, beyond all others, the Seminary 
. of the Pythagorick dodtrines ; of ic all things ( al- 
molf) are fitly adapted, andbyic are eliahliJh- 
; ed to the end. Think not that they ufe forms 

■ that are corporeal, neither that they arc received. 

; into material fubftance, fettered ( as ic were ) to 
! the body, like other living beings. The figures 
1 engraved in Rings, in the very Ring exprefs* a 
;chain,'and corporeity, and lenfible form, as it 
■were the figure of fome animal, perceptible by 
ifighc, from which we muft abfolutely leparate 
1 the gods, as being eternal and intelligible, and 
always the fame in themfelves, and cowardsone 
another; as is largely difeourfed in the Trea;ife 

■ concerning God. 
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S Y M D. XXV. 

''jf’His, Look not in aglafs by candle-light. advileth 
more rythagorically thns: Philofophife, pur- 
fuing, not the phancalies of fenfe C which give- a 
hind of light to comprehenfions, like a candle, 
neither natural nor true ) but tliofe which pro¬ 
cure Science, and are converfantin the mind, by 
which a molt bright purity is conftituted in the 
eve of the foul, of all Notions, and Intelligibles, 
and the fpecuLuion of them, but not of Corpo- 
j-eals and Senfibles; for they are in contiual fluxi¬ 
on and mutation, C as hath often been fiiown .) 
no way liable crexifting like themfelves, where¬ 
by they might uphold a firm and Scientifick com- 
p tellers lion, as the others do. 

S Y M B. XXVI. 

'Tllis, Be ::of fetatd with immoderate laughter, 
fnoweth that we liiould vanquilh paflions: 
Put thy felf in mind of right realon; be neither 
blown up in good Fortune,nor call down in bad ; 
admitting no thought of change in cither. He 
named Laughter above all other palfions, becaufe 
that is molt apparently Ihownin the face it felf; 
perhaps alfo, becaufe this is proper to man only 
of all living creatures; whence fomc define man, 
A riflble living Creature. This precept lliows 
that we ought to take humanity only, as it were 
in our way, likeguelfs; but to acquire the imi¬ 
tation of God, as far as we are able ; by Philo- 
fophiling, fecrctly withdrawing our felves from 
the property of men, and preferring the ratio¬ 
nal before the rilible, in dilHntftion from other 
Creatures. 

S Y M B. XXVII. 

THis, At a Sacrifice pare not year nails, isadhor- 
tative co friendlhip: for of Domefticks and 
Allies, fome being nearly relacd to us, as Bro¬ 
thers, Children, Parents, are like our Limbsand 
Parrs, which cannot be taken away without 
much pain and maim: others who are allied to 
us at a great difrance, as the Children of Uncles, 
or of Coufins, or their Children, or fuch like, 
; referable chofo parts which may be cut off with- 

1 out pain, as Hair, Nails, and the like. Intending 

| therefore to fignifie thole Allies, whom, by rea- 

i fon of this difiance, we at other times negledf, 

j he ufech the word nr.ilt, faying, Calf noc thole 

[ quite away; but, in Sacrifices, (though at other 

| times negletftcd; carry them along with you, and 

■ renew your Domeflick familiarity with them. 

| SYM 15 . XXVIII. 

j T Ilis > Lt, y r ‘ o: 1,01,1 ou e ~ jer ? me rcaii h wi:h yw 

! right hand, faith, give not your right hand 

; cafily, chat is, Draw not toyou, nor endeavour 

j to draw otic improper and unitiated perlons, by 

j giving them your right hand: Moreover, to 

| fuch as have net been long tried by Difciplines 

| and Dodtrinss, nor are appoved as worthy to 

| participate of temperance, and of the Quin- 

i quennial filenceand other Trials, the right hand 

I ought not to be given.' 


S Y M B. XXIX. 

r ~f~'His, U 'Lev yott rife out of bed, wrap the ceotr- 
~~ lets together, and ccnfctntd the print of your body - 
advifcch.that having undertaken to Philofophifo, 
you fiioukl acquaint your felf with Intellectuals, 
and Incurpore.ils .• Therefore as foon as you rid: 
front the lleep of Ignorance, and that darknef; 
which refembles night, draw net to your I elf 
any corporeal thing, to tire liglit of Pliilofophy 
which refembles the day ; but bloc out of your 
remembrance all prints of that fleep. 

S Y M B. XXX. 

'J’His, Eat not the heart , fignifieth , that we 
ought not to - tear afunder the unicy and 
confpiracionof die whole; Moreoveritimplieth, 
Be not envious, but obliging, and communica¬ 
tive : hereupon it exhorted co Philofophife. For 
of all Arts and Sciences, only Philofophy envieth 
not the good of others, nor giieveth thereat, 
nor rejoy ceth in the ill of a neighbour ; but de¬ 
clared that all men are by nature allied to one 
another, and friends, and alike afleded, and 
fubjefted alike to fortune, and alike ignorant of 
the future; and therefore commands them to 
commileracc and love one another, as becomes 
a Creature, lociable and rational. 

S Y M B. XXXI. 

L ike that, is this, Eat not the Brain, for that is 
the principal inflrument of VVifdom ; it/ig- 
nilieth therefore that we ought not with reproa¬ 
ches to bite and tear in pieces tilings well inten¬ 
ded, and Dodrines. Thole are well intended, 
which are exactly donlidered by the principal 
reafon of mind, like to things comprehended by 
Science ; for thefc are beheld not by the organs 
of the irrational foul, that is, by the heart and 
the liver; but by the pure rational part of the 
Ibul: wherefore ic is a folly to oppofe them. This 
Symbol rather advifeth to ivorfhip the fountain 
of Minds, and next inftrumenc of intelledion, 
by whole means we acquire fpeculation and Sci¬ 
ence, and (in a word ) all Wifdom, and truly 
Philofophife; and noc to confound and deface 
the Prints that are therein. 

S Y M B. XXXII. 

' His, Spit upon the cuttings of thy Hair , and pa¬ 
rings of thy Nails, faith thus, thofe things 
are eafily contemned which are born with thee, 
but are more dilfant from the Mind; as, on the 
other fide, thole are more efteem’d, which are 
mcarer to the mind. So having addicted thv mind 
to Philofophy, above all, reverence tliofe things 
.which are demonftrated by the foul and mind, 
without the organs of fenle, by fpcculacive Sci¬ 
ence : But contemn and fpit upon thofe things 
which are feen without rise light of the tniltd, 
by thelenfitive organs which are born with us: 
which are not capable of reaching the eternity 
of the mind. 


S Y M B. 
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Part IX, 


S Y M B. XXXIII. 

'TTIis, Receive not an Erythrine, feenns to refpedfc 
’ tt-.e Etymology of the word; Entertain not 
an impudent blufiilef; perfon; nor on the other 
fide one over-balhful, ready to tall back from 
the mind, and firm intellection; whence is un- 
derftood al'b, Be not fuch your felf. 

SYMB. XXXIV. 

'Tllis, Deface the print of a pot in the afhes, figni- 
fieth, that he who applies his mind to Philo- 
fophv,' mull forgectheDemon/Irationsofconfu- 
i'rjn and grolfnels, (thatis, of corporealsand fen- 
fiSles ) and wholly make ufe of Demonltracions 
of Intelligibles; By aflies are meant the duft or 
{and in Mathematical Tables, wherein the De- 
monlirations and Figures .ire drawn. 

S Y M B. XXXV. 

B Ut rp.pro.icb not her to get Cbihlrcn , who both 
move?, is not meant of a woman, but of a 
Sea of Philofophy, which hath initmuchcor- 
poriery and gravity tending downwards; for of 
all things in the Earth Gold is the mod heavy, 
and 'apteft to move towards the Center, which 
is the property of Corporeal weight: to approach, 
•means r.oc only coition, but to apply our felves, 
and to be off ft or. t. 

SYMB. XXXVI, 

•"ipHis, In the firfi piece honour the figure end the 
degrets, the figure end the Tribolus ; advifetll 
to Phiiofophife, andftudy Mathematicks not fu- 
perficially, and by them as by degrees ofafeen- 
tion arrive at our propofed end ; but defpife 
thofe things which others prefer before thefe; 
and chiefly reverence the Italick Philofophy, 
which confiders Incorporeals in themfelvcs, be¬ 
fore the Iomc/i, which firtt looks tipon bodies. 

SYMB. XXXVII. 

'jTTIis, Abftainfrom Beans, advifeth to beware 
of every thing that may corrupt our dif- 
courfe with the gods, and prefcience. 

SYMB. XXXVIII. 

'jpHis, V Lint Mallows, hut eat it-not, fignifies that 
fuch things are turned with the Sun. Tlant, 
that is, Infiftingon its nature and application to 
the Sun, and Sympathy', neither abltain from it, 
nor wholly adhere to it ; but transfer your mind 
and intellect, and transplant them as it were to 
plants and herbs of the fame kind; and to Ani¬ 
mals which are not of the fame kind,and to Stones 
an! Rivers, and in a word to all natures, for thou 
wilt find that which defigneth theunity and con- 
fpiration of the World, to be fruitful and full of 
variety', and admirably copious, as if it fprung 
from a Mallows root:-Therefore not only eat 
not, nor deface fuch obfervations,-but on the 
contrary encreafe them, and multiply them, as 
it were by tranfpiaptation. 


SYM B. XXXIX. 

Tflis, Abftain from living Creatures, exhorts to 
Jull'ice, and refpcct of alliance by a like 
kind of life, and the like. 

By thefe is explained the Symbolical adherta- 
tive form ; containing much that is common 
with the Cufroms of the Ancients, and Pytbagc- 
rical. Thus Jamblichns. 


chap. iv. 

The fame Symbols explained by others. 

M Oft of thefe Symbols are mentioned alfo 
by others, with different cxplications.The 
firlb («) Olympiads us alcribes to Phihlnus, deliver- (,); n(V|1 
ing it thus , IV'oen you come into a Temple, rum not i-u.u ' 
back. (b) Jamblichns, in the life of Pythagoras , (j) Cap. 
cites it in the lame words, add ing this expolition, 

That we ought not to perform divine Riles cnrfenly 
and negligently. 

Upon the Second, Adore not the gods, as it wire, 
in palling by: (c) Plutarch faith, IVe ought to go 
from home with that exprefs intent . And for Urn 
rcafon the.Cryers tiled, upon Feftival days, to go be¬ 
fore the Priefts, and commanded the people to forbear 
■working. 

The fame expofition (d) Jamblichns, in the life /y'c.p, 
of Pythagoras, gives of the Third, Sacrifice,and go 
to [acred rites barefoot. 

To the Fourth, Concerning the gods, disbelieve 
nothing wonderful, and concerning divine Dolhines, 
may be applied to what Jamblichns faith in the 
life of Pythagoras: ( e ) Many precepts were intro- 
disc’d into the prallice of divine rites, forafmuch as 
they gave firm _credit to thefe things , conceiving 
them not to he fantaftick boafts, but to derive their 
beginning from fome god. All this the Pythagoreans 
believe to be true, as the fabulous reports concerning 
Ariftatus the Proconncciav, and Abaris the Hyperbo¬ 
rean, and the libel And they did not only believe all 
thefe, but alfo endeavour themjelves to frame many 
things that Jcem fabulous , derogating from nothing 
which relates to the Deity. In all fuch things he con¬ 
ceived not, that the perfons tbcmjclves were foohjh, 
but thofe only who gave no belief to it. For they are 
mt of opinion, that the gods can dofome things, others 
they cannot, 'as the Sophifts imagine ; but, that rdf 
things are poffible. And the fame is the beginning of 
the Ferfes which they afcr'tbe to Linus, but perhaps 
wcr£ made by Pythagoras. 

Hope all things,for to nonebelongs defpair; 

All things to God ealie and perfect are. 

The fifth, Decline High-ways, is mentioned by 
many ; only Laertius delivers it quite ocher,wife, 

Go not cut of the high-way ; but, in the expofi'ion, 
differs not from tire red, that we ought not to;otiow 
the opinions of the vulgar, which are without judgment , 
andnot indisputable $ but thofe of the few and War net.. 

Thcfixch, Abftain from the Melanurc, jtar it a- . 
longstotbc Tcrreflrialgods, (f) Plutarch interprets, (j ' - -. 
as forbidding to converfe with perfons black in w ; - 
impiety. 'Iryphon, as forbidding ialfiiood and lies, 
which are black in their clofe. The M. lanwe is 3 
kind of fifh,fo named (torn the blackncfs of its c.r 
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The ninth. Cut not fire with a [-word, is one of j 
thole Symbols which are afcribed to Andocieles , 
MfrG. the Pythagorean, (g) Porphyrins, (h) Plutarch, La- 
lb) D- ertiiss, and ( i) At battens, interpret it, as advifing, 
liiuc.Iih. , wt to exonerate an angry per/on , but to give way to 
IP®' him. Fire is anger , the [word contention. St. Bafil 
expounds it of thofe who attempt an impojfibility. 

The tenth, Laertius reads thus. Turn away a 
Jlnirp [wordi it is generally expounded. Decline 
all things dangerous. 

The Eleventh, Help to lay on a burthen, but not 
to take it off', is expounded by Porphyrins, that we 
ftji. ought to further others, notin fiuggifbnefis, but in vir- 
Vit. Pjth. tile and labour. Or, as Jambltchtts, that we ought 
not to be the caufe of another’s being idle'. Laertius 
and Olympiodorus cite it thus. Lay net burthens 
down together, but take them tip together ; expoun¬ 
ding it, that we mufi work together in the courfe of 
life, and co-operate with others in all ions, tending 
not to idlenefs, but to virtue. 

The Twelfth, which is cited by Suidas out of 
Anflophanes, in verfe, thus: 

Into the jhoo firfi the right foot. 

The left firfi in the ba[on put. 

He expounds it r not as a Symbol, but a Pro¬ 
verb, of thofe who perform things dextroujiy. 

The Fourteenth, Pafinot over a ballance, isge- 
P) D ? herally interpreted by (k ) Plutarch , Laertius, 
WiiriM 1 ?' (0 Clemens Alexandrians, Porphyrins, and Others, 
that we ought to efieem Juftice, and not to exceed it. 
Athenians and Porphyrins expound it, asdehorting 
from avarice, and advifing to furfue equality. . 

The Fifteenth Laertius delivers thus. When 
(m) De P"£° 10 travel, look not back upon the bounds, (m_) 
Educ. lib. Plutarch thus, When you come to the borders, return 
not back. They both interpret it, that when we 
are dying, and arrived at the bound or end of our life, 
we Jhould bear it with an equal mind without grief, 
not to defire a continuance of the pleafures of this life. 
{») p 3 g. So allb (n) Porphyrins. 

The Sixteenth Laertius reads thus. Wipe not a 
feat with Oyl. 

■ The Seventeenth, Laertius and Suidas deliver 
• thus, Touch not a white Cock, for it is facred to the 
Moon, and a monitor of the hours. 

The Nineteenth, Sit not upon-aChenix, Plutarch 
and Porphyrins interpret, that we ought not to live 
idly, hut to provide neceffaries for the future. For, a 
Chcenix, according to Laertius an&Suidas, isthe 
fame which Clearchus calls Hcmcrotrophen, a pro¬ 
portion offood daily fpent. But Clemens Alexan¬ 
drians interprets it, as advifing to confider not 
the prefent day, but what the future will bring 
forth: To be follicitous, not of food, but pre¬ 
par’d for death. 

The Twentieth, Breed nothing that hath-crook¬ 
ed talons , is afcribed to Andocitles the Pythagorean. 

The Twenty one, Olpmpiodoms Aciiveis thus,. 
Cleave not wood in the way ; whereby, faith he, 
the Pythagoreans advifed', not to difquiet life with 
exceffive cares, and vain folicitude. 

The Twenty fecond. Entertain not a fwallow 
b' Sym- under your roof, (o) Plutarch interprets. Take not 
poi queeft. unto you an ungrateful and unconfiant friend and 
companion ; for only this bird, of all the leff'er kind, 
'•fiiu-iK 5. is reported to prey upon flcfii. ( p ) Clemens Alexan¬ 
drine and Porphyrins interpret it, as forbidding 
to admit into our jociety a. talkative perfon, intempe¬ 


rate of fpeech, who cannot contain what is communi¬ 
cated to him. 

The Twenty third, (.q ) Plutarch alledgeth (?) De 
thus. Wear not a firait Ring ; that is, faith he, Educ ’ ilbt 
Follow a free courfe of life, and. fetter not your felf. 

Or, as St. Hierom, that we live not anxioufiy, nor 
putour felves into fervitude, or into filch a Condition 
of life, as we cannot, free our felves from, when we 
fhould have a mind to. do it. 

The Twenty fourth. Wear not the piSlure of the 
gods in Rings, (rj Porphyrins expounded:, Dif- ( r ) p ae 
courfe not of the gods inconfiderately, or in publick. 

(s) Jambltchtts, in the life of Pythagoras,. delivers (jJC.1p.r8, 

it thus. Wear not the image of God in a Ring, lefi 

it he defiled ; for it is the image of God. ft) Clemens {i\Str«o.%. 

Alexandrians affirms the meaning to be, that we 

ought not to mind Senfibles $ but to pafi on to Intclli- 

gibles. 

In the Twenty eighth. Lay not hold on every 
one readily with your right hand. Plutarch omits 
P< •.dice, Suidas mvu.lt is generally expounded thus. 

Be not hafiy and precipitate in contracting fricndlhip 
with any. > ( 

The Twenty ninth. When you rife out of bed, 
wrap the coverlet together, and confound the print of 
your body ; Plutarch referretb it to.the modefly and 
rejfebt due to the bud. (u ) Clemens Alcxandrinus (u)strcm 5 
faith it fignifies, tfiat we ought not in the day-time 
to call to mind any pleafures, even of dreams which 
we had in the night. Perhaps aljo, faith he, it means, 
that we ought to confound dark phantifie with the 
light of truth. 

The 50th and 3 r, Eat not the Heart and. the 
Brain, (x) Jambliehus, in the life of Pythagoras, r x ) ao . ' 
faith, he enjoyned ; forfmucb as thefe two are the 1 * 

feats of life, and knowledg. Porphyrius to the firft, 
and Plutarch to the fecond, give one interpreta¬ 
tion, Confume not your felf with grief, Nor affliCl 
your, mind with cares. 

The Thirty fecond, Laertius delivers contrary 
to Jambliehus : Upon the pairing of your nails or cut- 
tings of your hair, neither urine nor tread. 

The Thirty fourth. Deface the print of a pot in 
the ajhes ; Plutarch ' and Clemens Alexanelrinus ex¬ 
pounds, as advifing, that upon reconcilement of en¬ 
mity, we utterly abolijh, and leave not the leafi print 
or remembrance of anger. 

The Thirty fixth concerning fie figure and three 
oboli, feems to have reference to the ftory rela¬ 
ted in the fixth Chapter of his life. 

Of the Thirty feventh, Abfiain from Beans, 
there are alledged many different reafons. (y) (y)L„en. 
Ariftotle faith. He forbad them, for that they re/em- 
hle aiJbla, or the gates of the inferi ; or, for that they 
breed worms\ [a little fort of Maggots called 
Midas ] or, for that they rejemble the nature of the 
Univcrfe; or, for that they are Oligarchick, being 
ufed in Suffrages. This laft reafon is confirmed 
by Plutarch, who explains this Symbol, Abfiain 
from Suffrages ; which of eld were given by Beans. 

Porphyrias faith. He interdicted Beans, becaufe the 
firfi beghmingand generation being confufed, and many 
things being commixed, and concrefcent together, and 
compulrified in the earth by little and little, the gate- 
ration and diferetion broke forth together ; and living 
creatures being produced together with plants, then 
out of the fame patrefaBicn arofe both men and beasts-, 
whereof he alledged manifttf arguments. For, f any 
me fhould chew a .bean, and, having minced it fmall 
with his teeth, lay it abroad in the warm Sun, and 
H h h fb 
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, return to it, he pall j head, the end; which have moft power in go- 


fo leaving it fora little time, return ,o it, «j"“» '"‘“J "y~ “7- •'“S'” *“ 

■perceive the [cent of humane blood. Moreover, if any vernment of the body. ( Porph.) 

L, tbe t me when Beans Pool .forth the former, Bat not Fifes. (Laert.) Some apply this t 


a Lib. 


one as sue ,.,„e when Beans poot forth 
fall take a little of the flamer whichthen is black, 
and put it into an Earthen veflel, and cover itc(ofe 
and bury it- in the ground ninety days, and at the end 
thereof take it up ,' and take off the cover ; inftead of 
the Bean , he fall find either the head of an Inf ant, 
or ysvturif ahAtiv. The fame reafon (2;) Origen 
aferibes to Zaratm’, from whom perhaps Pytha- 
■ gores, being his Scholar, received them. Hence 
it is that Pliny faith. He condemned Beans, becaufe 
the fouls of the Dead are in them. And Porphyrins 
elfewhcre, Becaufe they mofl partake of the nature 
of a living creature. Some of whom, as Cicero, 
fay It was becaufe they difturb the tranquility 
of die mind. Wherefore to abflain from them, faith 
Porphyrins, makes our Dreams ferene and untroubled, 
fa) Agelliets faith, he meant, from venereal delights. 
And Plutarch faith, He forbad Beans, becaufe 
they conduce thereto. On the contrary, (b) 
Clemens Alexandrinus affirms they were prohibi¬ 
ted out of no other reafon, than that women 
feeding on them, became barren. ■ \ 

For the Thirty ninth, Abflain from the flefh of 
living creatures ; the moft general reafon is, be- 
caufe they are of the fame nature and tempera- 
ment with us,, and, in a manner, allied unto us. 
But of this, formerly. 


1 fi- 


C H A P. V. 

Other Symbols. 

f’-j-'Q the foregoing Symbols colle&ed by jf amb- 
1 lichus , may be added thelfe: 

Take not tip ti>hat falls from the Table ; meaning, 
that men ftiould not accuftom-themfelves to eat 
intemperately. Or, adding to fome religious 
rite • for, Arifiophanes faith. That which falls fo, 
belongs to the Heroes; faying In his Heroes: 

Taft not what from the Table falls. ( Laert.) 

Break not Bread ; Divide not friends. Others 
refer it to the judgment in the Infernal places. 
Others, that it implieth fear in War. (^ rt \ 

Set down Salt, in remembrance of Juftice; for 

Salt preferves all things, and is brought out of 
the pureft thing. Water, tf?, . 

Pluck not a Crown ; that is, Offend not the 
Lav/s, for Laws are the Crown of Cities. (Por- 

?by offer libation to the gods, jiff to the ears of the 
cup ; fignifying, that we ought to worlhipand 
celebrate the gods with mufick, for that paffeth 
in at the ears. < [Porph .) And drink not of that 
libation. (Jamb. cap. 18.pag.87.) 

Eat not (which are unlawful) generation, aug¬ 
mentation, beginning, end, nor that of which the 
fir ft bafts of all things conflfis. Meaning, we mult 
abflain from the loins, dtSi/sm aiJbiar, marrow, 
feet, and bead of Viftims. He called the loins, 
Bafis, becaufe living creatures are fetled upon 
them as their foundation ; S'tS&yxs yaiJb,*, Ge¬ 
neration, for without the help of thefe, no living 
creature is engendred. Marrow he called In- 
creafe, it being the caufe of augmentation in li¬ 
ving creatures. The beginning, the feet; the 


lence, (Athen. Deipn. Lib. 7.) 

Others fay, he difproved them, becaufe not 
ufed infacrifice to the gods. 

Put not meat in a Chamber-pot ; meaning, com¬ 
municate nothing that is wife toa rude andfool- 
ilh perfon. ( Plut.dc Educ. Lib.J 
' Sleep not at noon. For at that time the Sun 
: (heweth its greateft force, ( Olympiad, in Plat. 
Phadon.) We ought not to (hut our eyes againft 
the light, when it is moft manifeft. 

' Quit not your (lation without the command of yrm 
General: Our fouls oughtto be kept in the body, 
neither may we forfake this life without fpcci.il 
leave from him who gave it us, left wefeem to 
defpifethe gift o(God.(Ctcer.m Cat. and de Repub.) 

Roafi not what is boiled ; that is, change not 
meeknefs to anger, ( Jambl.) 

Heap not up Cypref. ?;Of this wood theyconceived 
the Scepter of Jupiter to be made, (Laert.) 

Sacrifice even things to the Celcfhal deities, odd to 
the Tetreftrial. Of this, already in his Arithmetic^ 
When it thunders, touch the earth , calling to 
mind our own mortality : (Jambl.) or, When a 
King is angry, the offender ought to humble 
himfelf. 

Eat not fitting in a Chariot , (Plut.) Some ex¬ 
pound it, that we ought to eat in quiet; or, 
that we ought not to give our felves to luxury 
in a time of bufinefs. 

Go into the Temple on the right hand, go out on 
the left. Right and left feem to refer to the 
Ceremonial numbers; of which, already. 

Where bloodbath been filed, cover the place with 
(tones ; that is, abolifti the very remembrance of 
any war or diffention. (Jamb.) 

Hurt not a mild plant. (Laert. Porph.) Some ex¬ 
pound it. Harm not the harmlefs. 

Pray aloud ; implying, not that God cannot 
hear fuch as pray foftly, but that our prayers 
(hould be juft ( Clem. Alex. Strom. 4.) fuch as 
we need not care who hears. 

Sail not on the ground ; fignifying, that we ought 
to forbear raifing Taxes, and luch revenues as 
are troublelome and unftable. (Clem. Strom, y.) 

Beget Children ; For it is our duty to leave be- 
. hind us fuch, as may ferve the gods in our room. 
(Jambl. vit. cap. 1% ) 

Neither dip in a bafon, nor waft in a bath. 
(Jamb. ibid.) 

Put not away thy Wife, for file is a fuppliant. 
(Jamb. ibid.I 

Counfel nothing but what is befl, for Counfel is 
a facred thing : (Jamb, ibid.) 

Plant not a Palm ; (Plut. inlfid. and Ofir.) 
Laftly, Hither may be referred the Symboli¬ 
cal Letter Y. They faid that the courfe of humane 
life is like that Letter, for every one arriving at the 
flrfl ft ate of youth, where the way divides it Jolt into 
two, (lands at a gaz,e, not knowing which to take ; 
if he meets with a guide that leads to the better, that 
is, if he learn Philofophy, Oratory, or fome bonell 
Art, which may prove beneficial, but cannot be at¬ 
taind without much labour , they affirm that be (ball 
lead an Honourable and plentiful Life. But if nt r 


lighting upon fuch a Maflcr, be takes the left hand 
way, which feems atfirfl to be the better, andto tend 
to virtue, that is, if he gives himfelf over to float n 
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and luxury,', which ft'em)pleafaht at firft to him who 
is ignorant bf true good, he {had e’re long lofe both 'his 
Credit and Eftate, and live- thence forward igno- 
ro miniouflf , and mifi'rably. Thus (a) LaBanlius, 
lb - perhaps alluding to the olcl Verfes. 

The Fythagoiick'Letter two waysftread. 

Shows the two paths in which Mans life is led. ■ 
The right, hand track to[acred Virtue tendsy . . 
Though fteep and rough at fir ft, in reft it ends ; • 

The of her broad and fmooth, .but from its Crown, ■■ 
On rocks the Traveller is tumbled down. : ’ . 
He who to Virtue by harfli toyls a fires. 

Subduing pains , worth and renown acquires: 

But whojeeks /lothful luxury, and flies 
The labour, of great aits, dishonour'd dies. ‘ 

_• i _—: 


The GOLDEN VERSES of Pythagon 

A Summary of che Pythagorick DoCtrine is ex- 
tant in Verfe, Entituled, The Golden Verfes 
of Pythagoras: or as others, of the Pythagoreans.: 
Forthat, faith Hiemles, asGoldis the beft and pur eft. 
of Metals, fo tbefe are tb.e befi and moft Divine of 
Verfes. They are thefe. 

-Firft, in their ranks, the Immortal Gods adore. 
Thy Oath keep ; next, great Heroes ; then implore . 
Terre(lrial Damons with due/acrifice. 

Thy Parents, reverence, and near Allies : 

Him that is firfi in Virtue make thy Friend, 

And With obfttvance'his kind. Speech attend : 

Nor (to thy power ) for light faults cafi him by, 

Thy pow’r is neighbour to Necefjity. 

Thefe know, and with intentive care parftte ; 

But anger, floth, and luxury fubdue. 

In fight- of others or thy jelf forbear 
What’s ill 5 but of thy felf /land mofi in fear. 

Let Juftice all thy words and actions fway ; 

Nor from the even courfe of Reafon ftray : 

For bww, that all men are to die ordain’d. 

Andyiches are as quickly loft as gain’d. 

Crojjes that happen by divine decree, 

(Iffucbthy lot) bear not impatiently. 

Ter feck to remedy with all thy care, 

. And think the Juft have not the greateft [hare. 

’Mong’ft men, - difeourfes good and bad arc fpread, 
Defpije not thofe, nor be by tbefe miflcd. 

If any fome notorious faljhood fay. 

Thou the report with equal Judgment weigh. 


Let riot mens Smoother promifei invite. 

Nor rougher threats from juft refolves thee fi'igbt. 

If ought thou [houldft attempt, firft ponder it ; 

Fools only iiiconfiderate dBs commit ; 

Nor do what afterwards thou maift repent $ 

Firft learn to' know! he thing on which th’ art befit: 
Tbits thou a life Jhalt lead with joy repleat. 

Nor mttft t'bou care of outward health forget. 
Such tcmp’rance ufe in exercife and diet. 

As map prefirve tbee in a fetled quiet. 

Meats unprohibited, not curious,"chufe^ 

Decline what any other may accufe. 

The rajh expence of vanity deteft, 

And fordidnefs: A mean in all is beft , 

Hurt not thy,Jelf: Before thou all, advife • 

Nor fuffer'fteep at night to clofe thine eyes. 

Till thrice thy ails that day thou haft ore-run , 
How flipt, what deeds, what duty left undone ? 
Thus thy account fumm’d Sip from firft to laft, ■ ■ 
Grieve for the 111 , joy -for what good hathpaft. 

Thefts ftudy, praBife tbefe, and theft affcB J 
To facred Virtue thefe thy fieps direB. 

Eternal Nature’s fountain I atteft. 

Who the TetraBis on our fouls tmpreft: 

Before thy -mind thou to this ftttdy bend. 

Invoke the Godf to grant it a good end. 

Theft if thy labour vanquifb, tbou [halt then • 
Knoiv ihe connexure both of Gods and Men ; 
How every thing proceeds, or by what ftaid. 

And know (as far as fit to-be Survey’d) • 

Nature alike throughout ; that thou maift learn 
Not to hope bopeleJS things, but all dijeern; ■ ' 

And know thofi Wretches whoft perverftr wills 
Drawn down upon their beadfpdutancous IUs g 
Unto the good that’s nigh.them, deaf and blind: 
Some few the cure of thefe misfortunes find. 

This only, is the Fate that harms, and rods. 
Through miftries fuccejfive , humane fouls. 

Within is as continual hidden fight. 

Which we to jhun mttft (Judy ,• not excite. 

Great Jove! bow little trouble fhould we know, 
If thou to. all men wouldft their. Genius /how ? 

But fear not thou- Men come ofheav’nly. race, ... 
Taught by diviner Nature what t’embrace : 
Which if purfu’d, thou ad I nam’d (hallgain. 

And keep thy Soul clear from thy body's {lain. 

In time of Pray’r and cleanfing, meat’s dent'd 
Abftain from-, thy mind's reins let reafon guide : 
Then ftrip’d offlejh up to fee either foar, 

A dcathlefi God, Divine, mortal no more .: 


TIMiSUS the Locrian. 


Of, the Send of the World, and of Nature. 


\ 1 M eAi U S, the Locrian, faid thefe 
things: There are two Principles of 
> all things: the Mind, of things ef¬ 
fected according to Reafon j Necef- 
fity, of thofe which are by Violence according 
to the power's of Bodies. Of thefe, one is of. 
the nature of good, and is. called God, and is 
principle of the beft things; the confequent and 
concaufals are reduced to Necejfity. For all things 


are the off fpring of thefe, Idas, Matter, Sen- 
libles. The firft is ungenerated, immovable^ 
permanent, of the nature of Identity, intel¬ 
lectual, the exemplar of things that are made, 
and immutable. This is.Idata., Matter, is the 
print, mother, nurfe, and produClrix of the third 
eflence; for, receiving likenefs into it felfand be¬ 
ing, asit were, charaCterifed by them, it perfects 
all productions. This Matter he afTerted to bs 
Hlih 2 eternal, 
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eternal, but not immovable, in form of it felf, 
and without figure ; but. receiving all forms. In 
bodies it is divifible, and of the nature.of. Alteri¬ 
ty : They call Matter, Place and Religion. Thefe 
two principles are contrary;. Form hath the na- 
ture-.of rqale and father; Matter, of.female and 
mother; the Third is their off-fpring.Thefe being 
three, are known three ways; Ida a, byintelleft, 
according to fcience; Matter,by fpurious ratioci¬ 
nation, not being underftood by direft compre-. 
henfion, but by analogy; their OfF-fpring, by. 
fe’nfe and opinion. Before Heaven was made, we 
mull conceive, that there wasldsca, and Matter, 
and God, the maker of the better, [viss. Idaea.) 
Now forafmuch as the elder is better than the 
younger, and the orderly than the diforderly ; 
God,being.good, and feeing Matter receiveIdtea, 
and become totally changed, yet diforderly, faw 
alfo it was needful to bringicinto Order,and from 
i ndefinite.tranfmutations, to fixit determinately, 
that bodies^ might have proportionate diftindti- 
ons, and not receive promifcuous variations. 

The Of all this Matter he framed the World, (ma- 
"Woild, king it the bound of the nature of Being, fince 
it comprehends all other.things) one only-begot¬ 
ten, perfect,animate, and rational,(for thefe are 
better than inanimate and irrational) and a fphe- 
rical body, that being more perfedt than other fi¬ 
gures. Defigning therefore to make the belt pro- 
dudiion, he made this God, generate, not cor¬ 
ruptible b.y any other caufe, but by the lameGod 
only which compos’d it, if it Ihould pleafe him 
at any time to diflblve it. But he who is good, 
will not .be carried on to the deftrudtion of the 
faired produdHon.. . Wherefore it is permanent, 
and being foch, incorruptible, unperilhable, and 
bleffed. It is the bed of produdfcions, being made 
by the bed caufe, who'looked not upon patterns 
made by hands, but upon the Idsea, the intelle- 
dtual effence; after which, this being'exadtly 
made, is .the faired of all, and not to be demo- 
lilh’d. It is perfeft, as to fenfible things, for the 
exemplar- comprehended' in it felf'all intelligible 
creatures;-left nothing out, it being the perfedt 
bound of Intelligibles, as the World is of Senfi- 
bles; which beingfolid,raddle, andvifible, is di¬ 
vided into Earth, Fire, and (betwixt thefe). Air, 
and Water. It confids of perfedt bodies, which 
exid intirely in it, ' fo as no part remains beyond 
it,that the body of theUniverfe might be felf-fuf- 
ficient,and not liable todilfolutionby any exter¬ 
nal accidents; forthere are no otherjhings be- 
fid'es thefe, and whatarecontained in them, they 
heing7 after the mod excellent analogy, connedl- 
ed in equal power, neither predominating over 
the other in any part, rior being predominated, 
that whereby fame might encreafe, others de- 
creafe;~but it reftethin-an indifloluble harmoni¬ 
ous concord, according to the bed proportion. 
For there being three bounds, and'theintervals 
didant from each other in the fame proportion, 
the middle is that to the fird which the third is 
to it, and fo reciprocal, according to difpofure 
of place and order. But to number thefe without 
the-help of another thing equal to them, is abfo- 
lutely impoffible.lt is well ordered both for figure 
and motion:• As to the fird being round, it is eve¬ 
ry way like it felf, and able to contain all other 
figures.. As to its. circular motion, it keepeth a 
perpetual Tenor: for, a fphear only, whether in 


red ot in motion, is fo. adapt.ed'to the fame place, 

as .that it never ceafeth.por removes; all its parts 
being equidij^ant from, the Center. Nowitsout- 
ward fuperficies being' exadlly fmooth, it needs 
not the weak organs;, which are beftow’d on 
other living creatures, for their accommodation. 

The Soul,of the -World God inkindled-in the The <; 

:midd,\but.diffufed beyond it’ covering the Uni- of the 
verfe yuith.it;. and tempering.itwith a'tempera- World, 
iment'ofiindiyifihle Forn),andxiivifibje Subfiance, 

'fo;as.thefe two make:one temperament; with 
which he mingled.two Powers,.principles of the 
■;two motions of Identity an'd Alterity ; which 
(Soul) being not eafily niifcible, was not with¬ 
out difficulty contemperatedi' a’ 

All thefe proportions are mixed according to 
harmonical numbers, which proportions he cun- 
■ ningly divided, that it might be known of what, 
and by what; the Soul Confifteth. .This Soul God 
did not ordain (as we affirm) after corporeal fub- 
ftance, (forthat which is mod honourabe, is fird 
both in power and time) but-made it before the 
bodyjremoving one, the fird of four Monads, in- 
’ to eight Decads, and three Centuries. Of this, 
the duple and triple is eafily colletfted, the fird 
being fetled. All thefe, with their complements, 
and fefquioftaves, will amount to thirty fix. The 
whole fum - will be one hundred and fourteen 
' thoufand fix hundred ninety five. The divifions 
are one hundred and fourteen th.oufand fix hun¬ 
dred ninety five. After this manner he divided 
the foul of the Univerfe. 

The Mind only Teeth the Eternal God, the Ru- The 
let andFather of all things. That which is gene- ° f th 
. rated we behold with our eyes, this World, and w °™' 
its parts.; the /Etherial are twofold, fome of the 
nature of Identity: others, of Alterity. Of thefe, 

. fome extrinfecally carry about all that is within 
them, from Ead to Wed, by anuniverfiri moti¬ 
on. The red, being of the motion of Alterity, in- 
trinfecally turn about from the Wed to the Ead, 
moved by themfelves. . They are carried round 
by accident, withthe motion of Identity, having 
the greated force in' the World. The motion of 
Alterity, divided according to harmonica! pro¬ 
portions, isdifpofedintofevenCircles; the Moon 
being neared the Earth, performeth hercourfe 
in a Month: next her, the Sun perfedls his courfe 
in a year. There are two of equal courfe with 
the Sun, Mercury, and the Star Juno, which many 
call Venus, and Lucifer. All perfonsnot being skil¬ 
ful in the Rules of facred Adronomy, and the 
_ ohfervations of Rifing and Setting.. -The fame 
Star is'fometimes Hefper, whenitfofolloweththe 
Sun, that it is confpicuous to us when the Sun is 
fet: fometimes Eons, -when it goeth before tho 
Sun, and rifeth before him. Lucifer therefore, ma¬ 
ny times is the Star Venus, When fee runs along 
with the Sun: and likewife is many of the fixed 
Starsand Planets; for any Star of vifible magni¬ 
tude, ufhering the Sun above the Horizon, fore¬ 
tells day. The other three. Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn , have peculiar velocities, and unequal 
years: but they compleat their courfe in certain 
and comprehenfible regularities, and appearan¬ 
ces, and occultations, andEclipfes, and Rifings, 
and Settings. They have, befides their pbajes, 
Rifing and Setting in regard of the San : who ms- 
keth day in performing his Courfe from Ead to 
Wed': night, by Motion from Wed to Ead: 

whilft 
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whilff lie is carried about with theMotion oflden-' 
tity,a : year,by hisownproper Motion.' By thefe 
two Motions, the Sm performs a double courfe, 
one, ds bding carried about with the general Mo¬ 
tion of Heaven, the'dther by an oblique Motion: 
One diftinguifiieth the times of the day and.the 
feafons: The other,' by 1 which he is carried about' 
after the rapid Motion of fhe fixed Stars, at every 
revolution maketh night day. Thefe are parts 
of Time called Periods, ordained by God toge- 
ther 'withthe World : for before the World there 
were no.Stars,and consequently neither year nor 
feafons, by which this generable World is com- 
nienfurated. This time isthe image of that wh'ich 
is ingenerate,called Eternity: for as this Univeife 
was formed after the eternalexemplar' of the 
Idifial World, fo was this Time ordained toge¬ 
ther with the World.after its pattern. Eternity. 

The Earth being eftablifhed in the midft, the 
feat of the gods is the bound'of night and day, of 
riling and fetting,acco'rding tothe SeAion of Ho- 
rifons,as they are circumfcribed by the fight, and 
by SeAion of the Earth. It is the mod ancient 
of all Bodibs in the Univerfe: for Water was not 
produced without Earth, nor Air without.humi- 
dity : and Fire cannot fubfift without humidity 
and matter, which it kindles. So that the Earth 
is fetled upon its own weight, as the root and ba- 
fis of all things. The principle therefore of gene¬ 
rated things, as to the lubjeA, is Matter ; as to 
form, Idse.a. The produAions of thefe are Bodies; 
Earth, Water, Air, and Fife, whofe generation is 
thus: Every bodyconfiftsof fuperfieies’s; afu- 
perficies, of Triangles; of which this is a reAan- 
gled equi-crural femiquadrangle; the other un- 
equilateral, having the greater Angle in power. 
Triple to the leffer. The lead Angle in it is 
one third of a right angle: double to this is the 
middle Angle, confiding of two thirds, the 
greateft is a right Angle, fefquialter to the mid¬ 
dle, Triple to the lead. Nov/ this Triangle is a 
fefquiquadrangle to an equilateral Triangle, the 
perpendicular from the Top to the Bottom, be¬ 
ing divided into two equal parts; there are there¬ 
fore in each two reAangled Triangles, but in 
one the two fides which include the right Angle 
are equal; in the other, all the three fides are 
unequal. This figure is called Scbolion: This 
femiquadrangle is the principle of which the 
earth was condituted ; for the quadrangle is 
compounded of thefe four femiquadrangles. Of 
the quadrangle is generated the Cube, the fir¬ 
med and mod- fetled of all bodies, having fix 
fides, eight angles. For this reafbn Earth is the 
mod heavy body, and unapt for motion, and 
not tranfmutable intp any other, as being in¬ 
communicable with any kind of Triangle, for 
the Earth only hath a dable principle, which is 
the femiquadrangle , the element of the other 
bodies, Fire, Air, and. Water: fpr the feini- 
quadrangle being fix times compounded, there 
arifeth an equilateral Triangle, of which a Py-- 
ramis, with four bafes, and four equal Angles 
is compounded, the form of fire mod apt 
to motion, and of rared parts. Next, thefe 
OAaedron, with eight bales and fix Angles, the 
element of Air/ The Third, Icofiedron, of 
twenty bafes, and twelve Angles, the element 
of Water, being fulled of parts, and beavieft. 
Thefe being compounded of the fame Element, 
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are tranftnutated. into one’ ariother. The Do- 
deciedron, he made the image of the Univerfe, 
as'neared .to a Globe. Fire by re .Ton' of the 
rarity of its parts, penetrates all tilings ; Air, 
all'things but Fire; Water, Earch.’ All things 
therefore are full, and admit no vacuity.' They 
are carried about by the. circumvolution of the 
Univerfe, and by reafon of their folidity, grate 
•one another, rending an .unintermitted altera¬ 
tion to generation atid.corruption. Thefe God 
uled in' framing the World, tactile by reafen of 
Earth; vifible by r.eafon of Fire, the two ex- 
treams. By Air and Water, he conneAed it 
in a mod firm band, proportion capable to con¬ 
tain botbit lelf, and ithe things that are compri- 
fed in it. If then that which is conneAed be a 
Superficies, one Medium isfufficient; if a.folid, 
it requires'two. To; the,, two Mediums, he a- 
dapted the two Extreamsi .Fire to Aj.t> Air to 
Water,,Walter to Earth; and again, Fire.tq Air, 

Air tci Water,, and Water to Earth ; and again, 
as Earth to Water, VVafer to Air, : a.nd Air to 
Earth; and reciprocallyJ as Earth to Air,.Watcr 
to Fire. And forafitiucli as all thefe are equal 
in power, their proportions are equal likewife. 

Thus is the World o'ne r and by a happy cpnnex- 
ure. proportionable. Each of thefe .four Bodies 
have divers fpecies;, the Fire, flame, light, ..fplen- 
dor, by reafon of the inequality of the Triangles 
in each of thefe. The Air is partly clcaranddry, 
partly humid and cloudy.;, The Water, fluid 
and concrete, as Snow, Froft, Hail, and Ice. Of 
Humid, one fort is fluid, as Honey,Oyl; another 
compnA, as Pitch, Wax. Of the c.onipaA are 
two kinds,one fufile, as Gold, Silver, Brafs, Till, 

.Lead; the other frangible, as Sulphur, Bitumen, 

Nitre, ‘Salt, Allom, and Stones of tfhat kind. 

After he had made the World, he proceeded Animals, 
to; the pro.du.Aion of mortal creatures, that it 
mightbe perfeA and compleatly wrought accor- 
-ding to .its pattern. Having contcmperaced and- 
diftributed the Soiil of Man , by the fame pro¬ 
portions and powers, he delivered it over to that 
Nature which had the power of changing. She 
fucceeding hi.m'in the producing mortal.tfanfii;o- 
ry creatures, inftilled their fouls, fome from the 
Moon, feme from the Suri, fome from the other 
Stars which, wander in theRegio.n of Alterity,ex¬ 
cepting one foul in the power of Identity,which 
he mingled in the rational part, an image of 
wifdom, to thole who make ufe of good Fate. 

For of the human foul, one part is rational and 
intelleAual, the other irrational and foolilH ; of 
the irrational, the better is of the nature of Iden¬ 
tity; the worfe, of that of Alterity. Each of 
thefe is refident aboup the Head, that all the.o- 
ther parts of the foul and body may be fuhfei vi- 
ent .to it, according to the analogy of the body 
of the. Univerfe. Of the.irrational parr, one is 
irafcible, placed about the Heart; the other de- 
fiderative, about the Liver. 

As for. the Body, the principle .and ■ root of 
Marrow is in the Brain, wherein is the Hegemo- 
nick of the Soul. From the brairi ilTues a de¬ 
fluxion along the fpondyles of the back, from 
whence it is diftributed into Seed and generative 
fubftance. The bones are the cafe of the mar¬ 
row; the flefh is the tegument of the bones, the 
joynrs he conneAed by nerves for motion. Of the 
inwaid parts, fom'e were made for nouriflimenr. 
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others for converlation. Of the Motions, .thofe 
which come from without, and flow into the 
apprehenfivepart, are fenfible'; thofe which fail, 
not under comprehenfion, are infenfible, whe¬ 
ther by reafon that the affeCted bodies aire more 
earthy, or that the motions are weaker. W;Kat 7 
foever motions change nature , are painful; 
whatfoever comply with her, are named,pjea- 
fures. ■ 1 _ V 

Of the Senfes, God enligTitned'our fight, for 
conteriiplacion of Celeftials, and apprehenfion 
of Science. Hearing, he framed perceptive' of 
Difcourfe and of Mufickl' 'Of this, if any be 
deftitute from his birth, he will alfo be uncapa- 
ble of Speaking. Whence, we fay. This fenfe is 
nearelt ally’d to reafon. AH that are termed 
affections of bodies, are denominated with refe¬ 
rence to the Touch, and their inclinations to a 
place; for, the Touch dijudicates vital.faculties; 
warm, ,c6ld; dry, moi.ft; fmooth, rough ^yield¬ 
ing, refilling ; foft, hard; but heavy and light, 
the Touch prejudicates," Reafon defines.by in¬ 
clination tb move to the middle, and from the 
middle; below, and the middle, they affirm to 
be the fame thing, for the center of a Globe is 
below, whatfoever is. betwixt that and ‘.the cir¬ 
cumference 1 is above.'Heat feems to confift 
of rare parts, and difgregates bodies,;, Gold, 
of mor-S denfe parts,..and bindeth the pores. 
The Tafte refembles, the. Touch iri concretion 
and difcretion, and in penetration of the pores, 
and i'n its- objects, w.hich are either harfli or 
fmooth. Thofe which have an abfterfive facul- | 
ty, ftupifying the tongue, are bitter; thofe 
which are moderately abfterfive , fait; thofe 
which inflame and pierce further into the flefh, 
acid. :Contrary to thefe, are fmooth and fw'eet. 
The kinds of Odor are not diftinCl, for they in- 
finiiate through narrow pores, which are too 
folid td be contracted, and dilated by putrefacti¬ 
on, and concoClion of earth and earthly things. 
They Srefweet or ftinking. Voice is a perciiffion 
in the'air, pafltng to'the foul through the ears, 
whofe pores extend to the Liver. In the ears is a 
fpifit, whpfe motion is Hearing. Of voice and 
hearing feme are fwift, the ftiarp; feme flow, 
the flat; the mean,areincorrimenfurable: .Again, 
one is much and diffufed, the loud ; another fmall 
and contracted, the low : one is ordered accor¬ 
ding to proportions, the harmonious $ another dit 
orderly and unpropbrtionate, the inharmonious. 
The fourth kind of Senfibles is molt various and 
multiform, termed Vifibles, comprifing all'co-. 
lours,'and innumerable coloured things. The 
primary colours are four. White, Black, Bright, 
Purple; the reft are made by commixtion.of 
thefe. White difperfeth the fight. Black contracts . 
it; asHdtdiffufeth the touch. Cold contracts it; ! 
Bitter contra&eth the tafte,and Sweet diffipates it. 

The bodies of creatures that breathe air, are 
nouriihe'd by aliment, diftributed by the veins 
through the whole frame defluxively,as by chan¬ 
nels, and irrigated by chefpirit which diffufeth it 
to theutmoft bounds. Refpiration is madefthere 
being no vacuity in nature) by influxion, and at¬ 
traction of the air in the room of that which iffu- 
eth forth at invifible vents,out of which alfo fweat, 
cvaporates.NoVV fomeching of it being wafted by ’ 
the natural heat, it is necelfary fomething be in¬ 
troduced to fupply that which was confemed; 


.otherwife there would be a .vacuity, which isim- 
poflibje: Fora living creature could not berefto- 
red by perpetual fluxion, and entire, if the body 
were disjoyn’d by vacuity. The like competiti¬ 
on of Organs is likcwife inin'animatethi'ngs,with 
an analogical refpiration; a.Cupping-glafs and 
Amber are refemblances of refpiration, for the 
fpirits evaporate through the body, and enter a- 
ga'in at the mouth and noftrils by refpiration ; 
then again, like E urtpus, it is brought round into 
the body,-which by thefe effluxions is extended. 
The cupping-glafs, the air being confemed by 
fire, attracts moifture; the Amber,by emiflton of 
fpirits, attraCis the body that is like to it. All ali- 
■ ment is taken into the body from the root of the 
heart, and the fountain of the ventricle ; if the 
acceflion bemore than the defluxioh, it is termed 
Growth;-if thecontrary,Decay. The Acma cqn- 
fifts in the confine betwixt thefe two, and is con¬ 
ceived. to be the equality of acceflion and defluxi¬ 
on. When the ligaments of the conftitution are 
diffolv’d,- fo as there is no paffage for the breath, 
ordiftribution of AIiment,the Animal dies.There 
are many, things which are pernicious to life, 
and caufe death; whereof one is termed, Sick- 
nels.- The origines of ficknefs are the difpropor- • 
tions of the primary faculties: if the Ample fa¬ 
culties, Heat, Cold, Humidity, Siccity, abound, 
or are Deficient, then follow Mutations, andal- 
terationsof the blood, by corruption, and depra¬ 
vations of the Confumptive flelh : If according 
to the changes into Sharp, or Salt, or Acid ("hu¬ 
mours) the turnings of the Blood, or Confump- 
tions of the flelh be caufed; for hence are gene¬ 
rated, Choler and Flegm. Unwholelome Chyles, 
and putrefaCiion of Humours, are inconfiderable 
except they be deep; but thofe whofe caufes lie 
in the bones', are not eafily cur'd ; thofe which 
arifeout of the marrow are painful. The Extre¬ 
mities of Difeafes are Wind, Choler, Flegm, in- 
creafing and flowing, into places not proper to 
them, or into the vital parts, for then obtaining 
abetter place, they, expel their neighbours, and 
fettle there, and afflicting the bodies, they refolve 
them into themfeves. 

Thefe are the Difeafes of theBody .Out of thefe 
arife many fickrieffes of the foul, feveral of feve- 
ral faculties ; of the fenfitive, ftupidity; of the 
reminifeent, forgetfulnefs ; of the defiderative, 
loathing, and excefliv.e appetite ; of the Pathe- 
tick, wild paflions, and furious frenfies; of the 
rational, indocility and indiferetion. The forces 
of Vice, are pleafures and griefs, defiresand fears, 
raifed out of the body, mingled with the foul, 
and exprefs’d by various names, Loves, Defires, 
dilfolute affections, impetuous Angers, deep Ma¬ 
lices, various Longings, inordinate Delights. In a 
word, to behave our felves amifs as to paflions, or 
to fubdue them, is the bound betwixt virtue and 
vice ; for to be exceflive in them, or too hard for 
them, put us in a good or bad condition. To 
thefe inclinations the temper of the body may 
contribute much: if vehement, fervent, or any 
way extraordinary,it tranfports us to Melancholy 
and extravagant lulls. For the parts being over¬ 
flown by thefe-defluxions, make the conftitution 
of the body rather hydropical than found, whence 
arife fadnefs, forgetfulnefs, folly, and confterna- 
tion. The cuftoms alfo, whereunto a man hath 
conformed himfelf in the City, or Family,where 
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1 was ' born and bred, conduce much; as alfo 

I the daily coui fe of life, whether foftning or cor- 

E roboracing the foul; for, living abroad; Diet, 

!• Exercife, and the manners of thofe with whom 

we converfe, greatly avail to virtue or vice; and 
tliefc occafions ate derived rather from our Pa¬ 
rents,.and Elements, than from our felves; for 
they are not ineffedlual, we our felves fo eafily 
■ • nJ v - receding from thofe * addons which are good. 

• To the well-being of an Animal, it is requifite 

that the body have the virtues competent to it, 
j. i;n Health, perfect Senfe,Strength, and Beauty.The 

principles of Beauty are a l'ymmctry of the parts 
amongft themfelves, and with the foul; for na- 
: otmi. turc niade the body as an inftrument, obedient, 
and accommodate toail the bufinefles of Lifc.In 
like manner, the foul muft be ordered to virtues 
anfwerable to thofe; to Temperance, asthebo- 
dytoHealth; to Wifdom, asthebody to perfect 
fenfe; to Fortitude, asthebody toftrength; to 
Juitice, as the body to beauty.' The principles 
of chefe are from Nature, their Means and Ends 
' from inltuftry ; thofe of the body are attained by 

exercife and Medicine ; thole of the Soul by In- 
ftitution and Philofophy. For thefe faculties nou- 
ri(h and ilrengchen both the Ibul and body, by 
Labour, Exercife, and purenefs of.Diet; thelb 
by Medicaments; thofe inttituting the foul by 
} chadifements and reprehenfions, for they ftreng- 

! then.it,by exbortation,by exciting the inclination, 

; and enjoyning thofe things whiclj are expedient 

P for adlion. The Aleiptick art,and, its neareft ally, 

Medicine,are defign’d for the cure of Bodies, re- 
[ during the faculties to the bell harmony; they 

i. puiifie the blood, and make thefpirits flowfree- 

ly, fo as if any thing unwholefome fettle, the vi- 
| gors of the blood and fpirits being thus confirm- 

I ed, overmallerit. Mufick, and its director, Phi- 

I lofophy, ordained by the gods, and by the Laws, 

|, for reformation of the foul, inure, compel and 

| perfwade the irrational part to obey the rational. 


and in the irrational mollifie anger, and quiet de¬ 
fire; lo as they neither move nor reft Without reg¬ 
ion, the mind fummoning them either to action 
or fruition. The bound of Temperance is obedi¬ 
ence and fortitude Now fcience and venerable 
Philofophy, purifying-the mind from falfe opini¬ 
ons, bring her to knowledge, and reducing her 
: from gi;eat ignorance, raife her to contemplati¬ 
on of Divine things ; .wherein if a man.be con- 
verfant with contentednefs as to human things, 
and endeavour in a moderate way ofliving,he is 
happy. For he to whom God hath allotted this 
Ellate, is undoubtedly guided to a mod happy 
life.rBut if a man be (tiff and refractory, he fhall 
be purfued by punilhtnen.t according to cheLaws, 
and thole difeourfes which declare things Cce- 
leftial and Infernal. For irremiffible punilhments 
are prepar’d for the unhappy dead,, apd many 
• other things, for which I commend, the Ionic k 
Poet, who makes men teligious by ancient fa¬ 
bulous Traditions. For as we cure Bodies with 
things unwholefome, when the wholefome a- 
agree not with them ; fo we reftrain fouls-with- 
fabulous relations, when they will not be led by 
: thetrue. Let them then, fince there is a ncceffiry 
1 for it, talk of thefe ftrange puniihments, as if 
fouls did tranfmigrate, thofe of the effeminate 
into the bodies of Women, given up to ignomi¬ 
ny ; of Murtherers , into thofe ot Beads , for 
pumlhment; of the Lafcivious, into th% forms 
of Swine; of the light, and temerarious, into 
Birds; of the flothful, and idle, unlearned, and 
ignorant, into feveral kinds qf Filhes- All thefe 
in the fecond period, Ncmc/is decrees, together 
with the vindictive and Terreftrial Demons, 
the overfeers of human affairs, to whom God, 
the difpofer of all things, hath committed the 
adminiftration of the World, repleniiht with 
Gods, Men, and all other living Creatures; all 
which are formed after the belt image, of the 
ungenerate and eternal Idea. 


An Explication of the Pythagorick Do&rine. 

By *JOHN. (^EU CHIN. 

CHAP. L 


Of Pythagoras his way of Tea 

«Pa5,SS 4 , (u)F“fe|""HHEIndociblc and abdrufe tradition | 
"'feh' B of My ft cries and Symbols, is not to be 

5 ,' _fiL invedigated by acutenefs of humane I 

hiciiihi,,, Wit, (which rather afferis us with a 

doubtful fear, than an adherent firmnefs ) it re- 
eff , d uir cs ample ftrength of thinking and believing,' 
ant * g bove all things, faith and taciturnity. 
Whence Pythagoras taught nothing ( as (b) Afu- 
faith ) to bis dijciples before filence ; it being the 
fi'fi rudiment of contemplative wifdom to learn to we¬ 
ll if. dilute, and to unlearn to talk. As if the Vi.hagtnck 
fublimity were .-.f greater worth , than “to be 
. comprehended b , the talk of Boys. This kind 
°‘ learning (as other things) Pythagoras brought 


:hihg, hy Silence and Symbols. 

into Greece From the Hebrews, that the difciple 
being to ask feme fublime queftion, fhould hold 
his peace ; and being queftioned, Ihould only 
anfwer autit 'itpa. He [aid. Thus the Cabaiifts 
anfWer <_ 3 Vj 3 r> 13 GK The wife [aid-, and Chri- 
ftians, OTssumr, Believe. 

( c ) Moreover, allthe Pythagorick Philofophy cPag.CSj, 
(efpecially that which concerns divine things) 
is mydical, expreffed by estinigms and Symbols. 

The reafons, thefe: Fnf, The Ancients ufed 
to deliver wifdom by Allegories; all their Phi- 
lofophersand Poets are full of Riddles, avoiding, 
by obfeurity, contempt of the vulgar ; for the 
mod apt interpreter of things, not preemptible 
by 
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by human infirmity, is Fable; That befits Philo- 
fophers , ‘which is declared under the pious -veil of Fi- 
Bitns, hidden in honefi things, and attired in honefi 
words ; for, what is cafily found, is but too negli¬ 
gently purjud. Secondly, It fometimes happens, 
that we cannot exprefs abftrufe things without 
much circumlocution, unlels by feme ihort 7 E- 
nigm. Thirdly, as Generals ufe Watch-words to 
diftinguifti their own Soldiers from others ; lo 
it is not improper to communica’te to friends 
fome peculiar Symbols, as diftindtive marks of a 
Society. Thefe, among the Pythagoreans, were a 
u Latrt. chain of indiffoluble love.(d) "Pythagoras was ftu- 
dious of friendfhip; and if he heard of any that 
ufed his Symbols, he prefently admitted him into 
his Society. Hereupon all became defirous of 
them, as well thereby to be acceptable to their 
Mafter, as to be known Pythagoreans. Laflly, As 
memorial notes ; for, in treating of all things di¬ 
vine and human, thevaftnefs of the fubjeS re¬ 
quires ihort Symbols, as conducing much to 
Memory. 


CHAP. II. 


The Triple World. 


«Pag.6(S4. (ajr | 1 H E Pythagoreans reduce all Beings, 
g. Sealicb. JL fubfiftenc or fubftant, immediately to 
can> 4- Idaas which truly are ; and thole to the Id tea of 

hlaas. Hereupon they afferted three JfW^where- 
of the third is infinite, or rather not finite; and 
that all things confifts of Three. The Pythagoreans 
( faith Arifiotle) affirm that thewbole,and all things 
are terminated by Three t Some are bodies and magni¬ 
tudes, others keep and inhabit ’bodies and magnitudes, 
others are the rulers and origines of the Inhabitants. 
This we underftand of the three Worlds, the In¬ 
ferior, the Superior, and the Supreme. The Inferior 
containeth bodies and magnitudes, and their ap¬ 
propriate Intelligence, movers of the Sphears, 
overfeers and guardians of things generable and 
corruptible, who are faid to take care of bodies, 
each according to the particular task affign’d 
him; by the Anciecs named fometimes Angels, 
fometimes Gods, and (in refpedt of the anxious 
follicitude of things whereto they areconfin’d) 


Dscmons. 

Next over it, immediately Ihineth the Superior 
World; this containeth thefoperior Powers, in¬ 
corporeal effences, divine exemplars, the feals 
of the inferior World, after whofe likfenefs, the 
faces of all inferior things are formed. Thefe 
(b )Vythagoras calls. Immortal gods, as being the- 
principles of things produc’d out of the divine 
Mind, effentialtts^ci, caufes ofthofe forms which 
dwell in bodies, and inform the compounded 
fubftances of the lower World. There'are alfo 
other gods, incorppreal beings, individual, dif¬ 
fering ( not by material, but ) by formal num¬ 
ber ; Ipirits void of matter, limple, unmixt,feated 
beyond the fenfible Heaven, confin’d neither to 
time nor place, neither fufferiog age nor tranf- 
mutation, much lefs any alteration ; In a word, 
not being affefted with any paffion, they lead a 
felf-fufticient excellent life, and inhabit Eterni¬ 
ty, which is cellar des at, always being, becaufe it 
always was, is, and {hall beintemporally in the 
divine Mind; yet by the energy of God, it was 
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created and placed beyond the convex of the 
rifible Heaven,' as being the lucid man lion of 
the'bleffed fpirits, [*whom the Pythagoreans be¬ 
lieve gods] placed in the higheft region of /Ether, 
atviternal, inverted in the immortal rifvum. 

The third World, Supreme,c ontaining all other 
Worlds, is that of the Deity, confifling of one 
divine Efience, exiftentbefore eAEvum, for it is 
the Age of Ages, the pratexiftent entity and 
unity of exiftence, fubftance, efience, nature. 

Thefe three Worlds are called Receptacles , in 
different refpedls; the firrt, of Qitantity ; the ft. 
cond, of Intelligences^ the third,of principles. The 
ftrtt,circamfiripti-vely ; thefecond, definitively, the 
third is not received, but receiveth, becaufe it is 
every where, and is called a receptacle replctively. 

Through the Superior world is communica¬ 
ted from the TetraBys to the inferior, life, and 
the being (not accidental, but fubftantial) of 
every fpeciesj to fome, clearly; toothers, ub- 
fcurely. This the Pythagoreans colled from 
thofe words of their Mafter : 

-(cj r&eTetradys to our Souls did fend, c 

The Fountain of Eternal Nature - — s 1 

The TetraBys, is the Divine mind communica¬ 
ting, the Fountain is the exemplar Id at a commu¬ 
nicated, and eternal Nature is the efiential biota of 
things received. Id a: a, confidered as to God, 
(fay they ) is his knowledge; as to the fenfible 
World, exemplar ; as to it felf, Efience. 

Now as in the Senfible World, the Superior 
fpliear hath an influence on all the fphears be¬ 
neath it; fo in the intelligible World, not only 
every fuperior Chorus of Angels, hath an in¬ 
fluence upon all the inferior; but. the whole 
fuperior world hath an influence upon the 
whole inferior, whereby all things are reduced 
according to their capacities, as far as poffible, 
momentary to eternal, inferior to fuperior. But 
to the third World, nothing that is meerly a Crea¬ 
ture can be reduced, incapable in its own nature 
of that fublimity which is proper only to God. 


C II A P. III. 

The Supreme World. 

(a)f | 1 HE Supream World, being ("as wefaid) a V.oJ'I 
JL that of the Deity,is one divine,continu- g. ° 
alconffantEffence of Sempiternity, poized, (as 
it were) with immovable weight; not unfitly- 
termed , OTulJoKgjmeuui ll'cd- , the all-governing 
Throne. It is not confined to Genus, Place, Time 
orReafon ,-but is the free unlimited Prefi- 
dent over all thefe ; infinitely Supreme in Place, 
Power, PofTeffion, Excellence, above all Ef- 
fence. Nature, /TLvum, Age. 

This Divine mind,the receptacle of principles, 
Pythagoras fymbolically terms Number, faying, 
Number is the Principle of all things. ( For none 
can believe fo meanly of-fb wife a Perfon, as that 
he fhould conceive the ordinary Numbers by 
which we call account, to be the Principle of 
all things, which are far from being antecedent 
to things, for they are confequential accidents) 

So (b) Plutarch, by Number Pythagoras ttnderflands { plit. 
the Mind ; a Symbol not improper ; in Incorpo- phi- 
reals nothing more divine than the Mmd, in Ab- 
ftra&ions nothing more fimple than Number. 
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lienee therefore, exiftenr befo.e Two. (AlomAon, contemporary with Pythagoras) 
(’for it i» die Age of Ages) the affirmed two to he many, which he fait! were «»- 
y arid unity of exigence, fob- trariettci, (perhaps the fame with EmpedecUsfEw.l)‘ 
nature, was by Pythagoras called yet unconfin’d and indefinite,as Wliiteand Black, 
or kins, both upon alike Sweet and Bitter, Good and Evil, Great and 
e it i- the fuper eflentinl Unite Small. Thefe multiplicious diverfities the Pyth.i- 
n which, and by w hich , and gorca-.n defigned by the number Tin, as finite 
and in which, and to which, all and infinice,even and odd, one and many, right 
aic oidered,and perfiil, and are and left, ‘male and female, ftedf.ift and moved, 
ate filled, and arc converted. llraight and crooked, light and darknefs, good 
ve, and fir ft cm, Ariftotle thus; and ill, fquarc and oblong. Thefe pairs are two, 
hagoreans (-faith he ) hold no other and therefore contrary ; they are reduced all in- 
0«i, hut that this is their Native, to ten, that being the mod perfect number, as 
(wnr^'o be Otic and a. Being. Xeno- containing more kinds of numeration than the 
his One to be God, herein agreeing reft, even, odd ; fquare,cube; long, plain ; the 
(c) whoaflbrted infinite, and one, firft: uncOmpounded, and fir!} compounded, 


needling Em or On., hut that this is their Nature, to ten , that being the lirail perfect numbe 

ho ! (('nice is the law^o be One and a Being. Xeno- containing more kinds of numeration that 

'nii.ei declared this One to be God, herein agreeing reff, even, odd ; lquare,cube; long, plain 

•ith Pythagoras Jfc) who n fierce d infinite, and one, firft uncOmpounded, and fir/} com pom 

nd number, ro be the (irff Principles of thing'-; by than which nothing is more ablblutc, lincei 

:{i*nic fignifving the power ; for nothing can be proportions, four cubick numbers arc cor 

iiagined before power,which in God is infinite, mated, of which (according to the Pytbago> 


cir rather it is infinite God : in him r//.-and pcf!‘ 
nut difiinCt, who contained! theeflences, vir 
and operations of all producibles.Wich Pjtthag 
agrteth (d) Anax-.-gaas, faying, for all it. 
were together ; Democritus, for all things we 
power. This alfo is the commixion of thugs n 
tioned by Empedocles, and Anaximander ; 
confufedly in Chaos, Erebus, or Night, bui 
ftinCtly and orderly in fall light, in the moll 


are all things confift. By this all Nations reckon .(not 
ues exceeding it ) as by the natural account of tetl 
w lingers ; Heaven it fclf confi/fs of ten Spheres. 
ngi sircbitiis includeth all that is, in the number tin ; 
e m in imitation of whom Arifhtle nameth ten kinds 
en- of Ens, Categories, reducible to two, Bttbjlance 
not and Accident, both fpringing from one Eflence 
di- for ten fo loves two, that from one it proceeds to 
>er- two, and byit reverts'into »«<-. The fiift Tn- 


fcCt fplendor of the divine light intuitive know- wary is of oar and two, not compounded, but con- 
ledge, that is the ldan, (from eljhtyvdmu') whofe fiftent; cot having no pofition,.makes no compo- 
power is being ; including all, whether Mental, ficion; an unite whilftan unite hath no polition; ■ 


telligible, Senfible, Vital, Subftan- 


or a point whil.fta point. There being nothing 


tial, Adhxfible or Adhadive ; and is not only all before One, we rightly fay,' one is fiilf ; two is 
tilings that affi, but thofe that arenor: This is not compounded of numbers, butaco-ordinati- 
no other than the divine Eflence, within which on of unites only. It is therefore the firft num- 
(before all things) one produced two. Two is the ber, being the firft multitude; not commenfu- 
■ firft number, cot is the principle of Number, One rable by any number, but by unite the common 
is God; and the production of two being with- meafure of all number; for one,tvvo, is nothing 
in the divine Eflence, (for number is conflituted but two; fo that die multitude which is called 
of it fclf, and next one is naturally only the num- Triad, Arithmeticians term the firft number tm- 
ber two) this two inuft neceflarily be God alfo, compounded, the Dual being not an uncofnpound- 
for within God is nothing but God. Thus thefe ed number, but rather not-compounded. 
three, ( One and Two ) being the Principle and (<z) Now the Triad, through its propenfity to a SeaUd. 
firft, and nor exceeding the Eflence of God, are multiply , and communicate its goodnefs to all. cun. 9. 
indeed one God: for his Eflence is not divided creatures, proceeds from power to operation, 
by the production of two out of cot. In like man- beholding with a perpetual intuition chat fecu li¬ 
ner , it often happens in corporeals, that one dity of multitude which is in it, productive (as it 
being moved to two, proceeds to three, the fub- were) of number from number, and that efien- 
fiance of things continuing ; as, in a Tree, of tiality which is one in it, the fountain of all pro- 
houghs and branches; in Man, the body, arms, duCtion, the beginning of all progreffion, the per- 
and fingers. Of one therefore in the Divinity manenceofall immutable fubftance; it reverts 
pioducing, and two produced, arifeth a Trinity, icfelfincoit felf, multiplying it felf (as it Were j 
to which if there be added an eflence formally by unity and duity, faying. Once twice two, arc 
diftinCt from them, there, will be a formal qua- four. (L) This is the Tetractys, the Idtea of all b Scalich. 
temity, which is the infinite one and two, the created things; for all progreflton is perfected in c.m. 16. 
Subftance,-Perfection, and end of all Number, four. Hence arifeth the Diead, the ren molt ge- 
One, two , three, four, by a collective progreflion neral kindsof all things; one, two,three,four, go- 
tnake 7t«; beyond ten there is not any thing, ingouc of Omnipotency to Energy,(out of povv- 
Tliis Pythagoras meant, when he afferted the ertoaCt) produce ten, the half whereof is five ; 
Principle of all things TctraBis-, he underftood now in the midft puc Jim, on the right hand the 
God by it; for he fwore by it, and feems to next fuperior number fix, on the lefc hand the 
have transferred che Hebrew Tecragrammaton, next inferior four • thefe added, make ten. Again, 
into a Greek Symbol. .the next fuperjor/pcc»,and the next infei ior three. 


make Tu; beyond ten there is not any thing, ingouc of Omnipotency to Energy, (out of po\ 
This Pythagoras meant, when he afferted the ertoaCt) produce ten, the half whereof is fv 
Principle of all things TctraBis-, he underftood now in the midft puc five, on the right hand tl 
God by it; for he fwore by it, and feems to next fuperior number fix, on the lefc hand ( 
have transferred che Hebrew Tecragrammaton, next inferior four ; thefe added, make ten. Agai 
into a Greek Symbol. .the next fuperior/ew»,and the next infei ior the 

(o') Thus the molt apt Symbol, of the Ptin- make ten. Again, the next fupeiior eight,and tl 
ciples of things, is one and two ; for when we next inferior two, make tin. Daftly, one and vi 
make enquiry into the caufes and origine of all make tin. This tin being canied up to twtnt 
things, whac fooner occurs than one and two ? comes again to owe; andfoon, in all the Caidin 
That which we firft behold with our Eyes, is the 'numbers to a hundred: For, as twice one mal 
fame, and noc another; thatwhich we firft con- cwo, thrice one three, four times one four, and 
ceivcin our mind is Identity and Alterity, One and forward ; fo twice ten makes twenty, thi ice t< 
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thirty, four times ten forty, and To on ; the like I 
in a hundred, athoufand, and forward. And be- ] 
caufe the Decad arifetli out of, and ends m a | 
Monad, the Greeks exprefs ten by 7, the Hebrews 
by a Point, which marks ( as well amonglt the 
Barbarians, as in Latin) denote one. (c) Hither¬ 
to alludes the Pythagonck Symbol, One,-Two, by 
Zararas ( the Matter of Pythagoras) ufed as the 
names of propagation; one, the father ; two, 
the mother; one and two fin the divine eilence) 
producing four, the TetraBys, the Idara of all 
things, which are confumtnated in the number 
Ten. This Pythagoras ftyles 

Eternal Nature’s fountain -- 

no other than the knowledge of things ist the divine 
mind, intellcBnally operating. From this fountain 
of eternal Nature, floweth down the Pythagortck 
Number, One and Two, which from Eternity, 
in the fountain of the imraenfe Ocean , was, 
fhali be, or rather al ways is, plenteoufly itream- 
ing. This one was by the Ancients termed Z f t. 
Jupiter-, two, nest. ) Jtmo, wife and fitter to Ju- 
... piter, of whom * Homer: 

Colden-thrond Juno, with eyes full of lo-ve. 
Beheld her fpouje and brother, facred Jove, 

-• ' b’top of fount-abounding lie, 

m 'iJ'ur, fr< 


In Ida {ban 7 


tial feparatelight, next toGod fempicernal life. 
The work of the Mind is life, the work of God 
is immortality, eternal life. God himfelf is not 
this created light, but the Author of all light, 
whereof in the divine Trinity, he contained! a 
molt abfolUte Pyramid, which implieth the vigor 
of fire. Whence the Chaldeans and Hebrews af¬ 
firm, that God is fire. But the Pyramid which 
this divine Tetracftys produceth, is the fiery lighc 
of the immaterial world, of feparate intelligen¬ 
ces, beyond the vifible Heaven, termed didv, age, 
eternity, aether. Having overcome thefe things ("faith . 
Pythagoras) thou [halt know msaoiy, the cohabitation 
of the immortal gods, and mortal men. . In which 
words are im'ply’d three properties of this mid¬ 
dle world, (which he terms the free zZEther- free, 
as being Separated from the power of matter; 
eZEthcr, as receiving ardor from God, and heat¬ 
ing all inferiors by an infenfible motion ) Condi¬ 
tion, Chorus, Order. 

Condition, it is replenifhed with forms fimple, 
immaterial, feparate, both univerfal and indivi¬ 
dual, containing all idaiated Ida:,vs of genus’s 
and fpecies, the exemplars imitated in letter co- 
I pies , their original being in the divine mind. 

...._ Thus the world ofthe Deity is the abfolute ex- 

prefcience) Jupiter and I emplar, in the intelligible world: the abftracft 


Jtmo fat as raVand' two, in the ftreaming Ida:a 
of the TetraBys, whence flow the principles of 
all things, Form and Matter. 

CHAP. IV. 

The Intelligible World. 

(a)'T*' HE Intelligible World proceeds out of the 
JL Divine mind, after this manner: The 
Tetrad*)' s refletttirig upon its own eflence, ("the 
firft Unite, produdrix of all things ) and on its 
own beginning, fthe firft product faith thus. 
Once one, twice two, immediately anfeth a Te¬ 
trad, having onits top the bigheft unite, and be¬ 
comes a Pyramis, whofe Bale is a plain Tetrad, 
anfwerable to a Superficies, upon which the ra- 
' dianc light of the divine unity, produceth the 
form of incorporeal fire,by reafon of the defeent 
of Juno, (Matter) to inferior things. Hence ari- 
feth eflential light, not burning, but illumina¬ 
ting. This is the creation of, the middle world, 

( which the Hebrews call the Snprcam, the world 
of the Deitv, admitting no comparifonj It is 
termed Olympus, wholly lucid and re¬ 

pleat wich feparate forms, where isthe feat of the 
Immortal gods, 

--- Dcttnt downs alt a 

whofe top is Unity, wall Trinity, fuperficies 
Quaternity. .... , , 

Number emanating from the divinity by de¬ 
crees, declined! to the figure of creatures ; in- 
llead of the Tatraftys a Tetragone, in each of 
its angles a point, for fo many unites, the unite 
at the top, which now begins to have pofition, 
elevated as much as is poffible. Thus the former 
fides* elevated will be four triangles, built upon 
their quadrangular latitude, and carried on to 
one high point. This is the Pyramis it felf, the 
w lle j pec i is offr e, of which a Pyramis, having four ha- 
V:, and equal angles, is compounded, the mop im- 
di. movable and penetrant form, without matter-efien- 


example; and in the fenfible world , not e 
ample, but contraction of exemplars, as feal, 
figure, and fealed wax. 

Chorus, the infinite joy of the Netted fpirits, 
their immutable delight, ttyl’d by Homer iefaset 
■fihosc, inextinguifliable laughter. For what greater 
pleafure, than to behold the feterie afpeeft of 
God; and next Him, the Idaea’s and forms of all 
things, more purely .and tranfparently, thanfe- 
condarily in created beings ? and to communi¬ 
cate thefe vifions to inferiors, the office of the 
gods called Ssoi and ns Slat, from [peculation and 
vifion ; Angels, from communicating their vifi¬ 
ons to others; not that we imagine them equal 
to the fupreme God, who is ineffable. No Da:- 
tnons, how good foever, are admitted into this 
Chorus ; fo Plotinus, (the moft exaeft follower of 
the Pythagortck Myfteries, as Porphyrins and Lon¬ 
ginus s.tteh.) (b) The kind of gods we conceive to be b Dina 
void of pa/Jion ; but to Damons we adjoyn pajfions, D: ‘ r ’ 
faying, They are fempiternal in the next degree after 
the gods. It is better to call none in the intelligible 
world Damon ; rather , if a Damon be placed there, 
to efieem him a god. 

Order, thus explained by Pythagoras (c): If thou c 
live according to right reafon, grieving for what is am. 
ill done, and rejoycing in what is well done, and 
prayefi the gods to pcrfcB thy work: 

Then ftript of flefh, up to free c/Etber [oar, 

A deatblef god, divine, mortal no more. 

This is the order in the acquifition of man’s 
beatitude.The incorporeal Heaven of the middle 
world, the invisible Olympus of the blefled,admics 
nothing impure ; therefore vices are to be ftiun’d, 
and virtues to be embrac’d. The prefervation 
of men is by the mercies of God; therefore the 
Divinity is to be worflripped, and the fuperior ' 
powersto be invocated, that they would perfect 
our work. Laftly, nothing material, corporeal, 
mixt, is received there. Therefore we mutt 
die, and holily put off the body, before we can 
be admitted to the fociety of the gods^ ^ A p 
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C II A P. V. 

Toil Senfible World. 
now come down to th & ferifible 
V ¥ World. Its exemplar is the world of 
the Deity, its example the intelligible world of Idiea’s, 
the dvSvmsulcy, fubfiftericei of exemplars in it (elf. 
AbOne. is the beginning of the intelligible world; 
I'o is Two of the corporeal, which were not cor¬ 
poreal, if it did not confift of thefe four, point, 
line, Jttpcrficies, folidiry, after the pattern- of the 
Cube, made by one, two, tbre.c, four. One, fixed 
by pofition; creates a point ; a. line, being protra¬ 
cted from one point tbianother, is made of the 
nuniber t 5 i>o; a ftiperficies -aiifetb from three lines ; 
a [olid ,' from four pofilions, before, behind, upwards, 
downwards. Two multiplied in it felf produceth 
four ; 'retorted into it felf ( by faying twice two 
t wice)makes the firft Cube.Next fvcf the Tetrago- 
nicalPyramis principle of the intelligible World) 
is the cube of eight with fix fides, architect of the 
Senfible World. Among!! principles, the fieptad 
hath no place, being a virgin, producing nothing, 
and therefore named Valias■ This firft cube is a 
fertile number, the ground of multitude and va¬ 
riety, conftituted of Two and of Four. Zaratas 
termed two the Mother .; we the cube that pro¬ 
ceeded! from it, Matter, the bottom and founda¬ 
tion of all natural beings, the feat of fubftantial 
forms. ( b)Ttr»isits, of the Tetragone is generated the 
Cube , the mod fetled body, fetlfaft every way, ha¬ 
ving fix fides, eight angles. The form immers’d in 
this folic! receptacle, is not received loofely, but 


wonder&I variecy,byreafon of the various com- 
menfuration offorms : to : theirmatter,and chead-' 
mixtion of iftnunierabte'h'Cdi'dents, by excefs and 
defeat, difeordand amffyyrriotioiVaftdfeflyimpe- 
tuo(ily,ahd tranquility,'rtfrity-and dcnfity: Hence 
arils- the Spheres, the Stars, che foiff Elements, 
out of which evaporate hot, moift, cold] dry, 'arid 
all the objects-of ferife, the tranfinutation of 1 
forms, -and'variety of colours in feveral things.' 

The gods are natural, 'the gods of gods .fuper-' 
natural-; thofe inhabit the inferior world,‘ c .'thefe 
the fuperior. The gods of gods are mofi Ample 
arid pure, as being no where; they are fuper- 
celeftial, as being every where, they are-with us; 
here ftrangers, there natives; never in our worlep 
but when lent, Angels, mellengers from heaven, 
appearingin what form they pleafe,kind arid be¬ 
neficial' to Us. The inferior lpirits never afeend 
to the fuper-celeftial, but are fentfoinetimes on 
embaffie to us, 'whence termed Angels, as the o- 
thers.God himlelf inhabits the lo weftythe higheft, 
and the roiddlemoft, intimately ; fo that there is 
no being without God. Moreover'the gods of 
this world are more excellent than the feuls of 
men, though thofe aflift, thefe inform bodies.Be- 
twixt them, are placed Damons and Heroes ; Da:- 
mons next the gods, Heroes next fouls; men¬ 
tioned by Pythagoras in his Golden Pcrfcs, who af- 
figns to each a peculiar worfhip. 


fixrly, and fingly it becomes individual and in¬ 
communicable, confin’d to time and place, lofing 
its liberty in the fervitude of Matter. Thus the 
two principles of temporal things, the Pyramis 
and Cube, Form and Matter , fiowfrom’one foun¬ 
tain, the Tetragone, whofe Idata is the Tetrailys, 
the divine exemplar. 

Now there is requi fite fome third thing to unite 
thefe two, Matter and Form, for they flow not in¬ 
to one another fpontaneoufly, or caiually; the 
matter of one thing doth not contingently receive 
the form of another. When the foul departs out 
of man, the body becomes not brafs or iron, nei¬ 
ther is wool made of a ftone. There muft then be 
a third thing to unite them, (not privation; priva¬ 
tion and power aeft nothing fubftantively ; nor 
motion, an accident cannot be the principle of a 
fubftance; but) God, as Socrates and Plato ac- 
StMi. bnowledg, faying, 7 &ere are three principles of things , 
c,n ' V God, Id tea, and Matter ; fymbolized before by 
Pythagoras in thefe thr.ee fecret marks. Infinite, 
One and two ; by Infinite, defigning God ; by U- 
nity. Form ; - by Alterity, Matter. Infinite in the 
Supreme world ; One, or Identity, in the Intelle¬ 
ctual ; Two, or Alterity , in the Senfible ; for 
Matter is the mother of Alteration. 

The Tetragonal bafes of thefe figures joyned 
together, make a Dodecaedre, the fymbol of the 
' D'ttor Univerfe. * Alcinous, The Dodecaedre Godufed in 
n "■ makingtbe Univerfe, this world. If uponan Ocftan- 

g!e Cube we ereeft a Pyramis, by four atqui-crural 
triangles, it makes a Dodecaedre, wherein the 
Cube is, as it were, mother, and the Pyramis fa- 
"wotbST t * 1Cr ' Thus j" Timteits , Form bath the nature of j 
' male and father ; Matter, of female and mother ; 
the compofitions are their off-fpring. 

Of thefe are produced all thing in this world, 
by their feminal faculties, which things appear in 


CHAP. VI. 

The ft ate of the Soul after Death. 

R Ational man is more noble than other cre.a- p a „ c 
tures, as more divine, not content folely 
with one operation, (as all other things drawn 
along by nature, which always aefts after the 
fame manner ) but endu’d with various gifts, 
which he ufeth according to his free will, in rc- 
fpeeft of which liberty, 

-- - ( b ) Men are of heavenly race, b Aar 

Taught by diviner mature what t’ embrace. carta. 

By diviner Nature is meant the Intellectual foul; 
as to intellect, man approaches nigh to God ; as 
to inferior fenfes, he recedeth from God : Rea- . 
fon teaching us what to imbrace, when it converts 
it felf to the mind, renders us bleffed ; when 
perverted by the fenfes,wretched. For men often 
ftraying from the rule of right reafon, precipitate 
themfelves into mifery , eMWfsw m'/sad Votes', 
in Pythagoras’s word, incurring ills voluntary. 

Thus is man placed between Virtue and Vice, 
like the ftalk betwixtthe two branches in the Py- 
thagorical T; or young£fcrt-«/er,defcribed by Vrodi¬ 
ous. As therefore none can be called happy before 
their death, (as Solon faid to Crafts) fo none is to Xtnop 
be efteemed unhappy whilft he is in this life: We mem 
muft expeB thelaft day of a man. If when he hath llb ' £ 
put off his body, he remaineth burdened with 
viqes, then begins he to be truly miferable. This 
mifery after death, Pythagoras divides into two 
kinds. The unhappy are either near Beatitude, 
which though at die prefent theyenjoynot, yet 
are they not oppreffed with extream mifery, be¬ 
ing hereafter to be delivered from their punilh- 
ment: Or, wholly diftant from Beatitude, in 
endlels infinite pains. Thus there are two man- 
lions in thelnferi, Ehraum, poffeft by thofe that 
are to afeend into bleffednefs; and Tartar ns. by 
thofe who endure infinite torments, Sstr ivole 
InSainf^iy, (as Plato, imitating Pythagoras, faith) 

1 i i 2 whence 
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whence they never cr.mc-out. Buy wife!}, a' man, 
who hath lived juftly^.djc.th, his foul afeends co 
the pure ./Ether, anthiyves-in the happy 2Ey.um 
with the.blefled, as.a god with the gods;. ■ 

Pj „ cr r ..(. Man is the imagepfthe world; he,, in many 
things, metaphorically ,..receives the: name of 
the world:,The mmd of man ( as the fupreme 
mind) is.termed God,by .participation ^ the rati¬ 
onal foul, ; if directed by the mind, it inclines the 
will co virtue, is termed che£(W Lsceir.onox Genius ; 
if by phantalie and ill affections, it draweth the 
Aur. teem will to vices, the evilB^mon. Whence Vjtbfgena 
defires; of. Qod, to heep-. vs from ill, ami to flew 
every imp. therDamon he ought to tip. Leaving the 
hjody, the,foul, if defiled with vices, becomes an 
evil Daemon: Its life, JiisJ'eu/s.osU, infelicity ; but. 
if haying forfaken vice,- it retain a follicitous af¬ 
fection to the good exerdfes and virtues .which it 
praitifed in this life, it ihall.become,a ggpdDa- , 
won, :at)d in the amatnity of that world live hap¬ 
pily, reflecting with joy upon the good aCtions 
it hath done, and retaining the feme willingnefs. 
to the.righydoing of them. Thislifeis huJin/Aovia, 
AZns-d. 6 . felicity, of which Virgil-.- 

Which . heretofore, breathing this vital air. 

Of Charters, Arms, and Jleckt-skind Steeds they 
■ Vurfues them now in earth ’It cold, bofom laid. ( had, 
Thefe fouls the Ancients termed Lemures ; of 
thefe that which lives in, and takes care of any 
particular Houfe, is Lar-familiaris ; that which 
for its demerits in this life, wanders up and down 
in the air, a terror, vain,to good men, but to the 
bad hurtful, is Larva ; thole which are not cer¬ 
tainly known to be -Larva or Lares, are called 
DU manes ; £>ii 3 out of reverence, who having 
performed thecourfe of their lives prudently and 
juftiy, died holily. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of the Fytbagorical Tranfmigration. 

ITT is commonly averred Pythagoras was of opi- „ --- _ 

, thar the fouls of men after deathinfor- I ‘ According as Pythagoras delivered 


call. The form of divine fimilitude. And again, 

’'here are two images of God, the World, and Man. 

This is themeanirig of Pythagoras concerning the 
ranfmigration of fouls after death, and their de- 
feention into life. Others thought the foul educed 
out of the power of Matter ; Pythagoras alferted 
it infufed by.God into the body,and therefore be¬ 
fore it,.not in time, but in purity and dignity. 

This infufion he termed, 2 he defeent of the foul, 
not underftood of its fituation,or its motion from 
the intellectual world through the feveral Iphears 
of the Elementary, as Vroclm and others; but of 
the,natural,feries or form, the rational foul being 
the ultimate perfection of. human body. 

’ («) That Pythagoras fold, lie was in cimespaft . s c .-.h:h. 
Euphorias .the meaning is this: The Ancients call- can, 8. 
ed the inclinations and wills of men their Minds, 
whencefuch as are of one ftudy, intention, incli¬ 
nation, motion,and fenfe, are termed Unanimous. 

Thus the ancient Philolophers call the motive 
and fenfitive faculty, The Soul. An animate differs 
from an inanimate (jfeith Ariflotle ) chiefly in two 
things. Motion andSenfe. Whofoever therefore are 
alike afleCted, and moved by the fame object, 
are laid to have the'fame foal. The Metempfychc- 
fis then js nothing elfe, but equal care, motion, 
and ftudy offomedead perfon,appearing in fome 
living perfon.Thus Pythagoras might arrogate the 
foul of Etiphorbus ; Callicles, Hermotinsus ; I'yrrbus, 
Pyrander^Calidona,Alecks having an inclination to 
the feveral.excellencies that were in thole perfons. 

Again, in faying he was Etiphorbus, Pythagoras p, g ,<;ji, 
enigmatically taught (not the tranfmigration of 
fouls,buc ) ■ the cranffnutadon of bodies out of firft 
matter ; which is not only fufceptible, but cove¬ 
tous of all forms, continually defiring, never feti- 
ated with any; as ,If aComedyf to ufe the compa- 
rifon of Ahftetle ) fhould fay, 1 was f.rft a Tragedy, di Cm. 
bccaufe both Tragedy and Comedy are form’d of' the 
fame Letters and Elements. Thus Apollonius, deman- Phht.& 
ding of the Indian Bracmanes, what their opini- 
concerning the Soul, Jarchtis anfw.ered, 


med the bodies ofbeafts. We cannot imagin this 
of fo knowing a perfon. This fufpicion of this 
Tranfenimation, feems rather to have been rai- 
fed by fuch, as were partly ignorant, partly en¬ 
vious, oF the Pyth'agorick myfteries,. as; Timon, 
Xenophanes, Cratinus, Ariflopbon, Hermippvs , and 
others, who have aferibed many things to Pytha¬ 
goras which he never feid nor wrote, and have 
perverted what he did fey. (b) He holds, that die 
fubftantive unity of one number, is not the unity 
of another number. That the Monads in the 
Duad are inconnexive to thofe in the Triad. That 
the participate effence of .every thing is Oiie , 
which will not occupate the effence of another 
thing. No Animal (then) can tranfinigrate into 
the life of a different animal.; but muft continue 
under the Law of its own nature in its proper of¬ 
fice ; ffr©- 3 JU i esvr'iyyfrcu, fpecies not being 

- coincident with fpecies. One foal may make many 
impreffions upon feveral pieces of wax; but one 
piece of wax cannot bear the form of many foals! 
* The foal of human form (the image ofGod) is 
not permitted to fet an impreffion upon inferior 
nature, implied by Pythagoras in this Symbol, We 
muft wear the image of God in a Seal-ring. The 
image of God (man’s foul) cannot foal or-form 
the other natures that are near it. So Hermes 
Trifmegijhfs, Of man, one part is ftmple, which 


‘ the esEgypuans. Apollonius replies, ‘Will you then 
c affirm you were one of the Trojan Captains, as Py¬ 
thagoras [aid he was Euphorbus ? Tbcfpafian wa¬ 
rily askt, ‘ Whom he thought the mofl worthy of 
‘ them l Achilles (faith Apollonius) if we believe 
‘ Homer. Then Jarchtis, ‘ Look on him as my Prc- 
‘genitor ., or crefypv ov aZfj.a, progeniting body ; for 
‘fuch Pythagoras efteemed Eupliorbiis. 

Or if he meant Hiftorically, enatiyfevala, that 
is, The foul, feparatefrom the body, may by the 
power of God, be brought again, the feme into 
the fame body : The body in which Pythagoras 
was fo often revived, though called by feveral 
names, was one and the fame, not in quantity, 
but fubftance, as the Sea is one and homogeni- 
ous in it felf, yet is here called ^Aegean, there Io¬ 
nian ; elfewhere, Myrtcean and Colfcan ; fo one 
man often renate, is named sAEthalides, Euphor¬ 
bus, Hcrmotimus, Pyrrhus, and daftly Pythagoras. 
Thefe Generations he aferibes not to the power 
of Nature, but to Mercury, God only; none 
can revive but by the Divine power of God, 
Whom he acknowledgeth, oms, A- 

nimation of all things. He infuieth foul into all 
men, and being infufed, taketh it away ; and 
being taken away, reftores it, when , and as 
often as he pleafeth. 

CHAP- 




Part IX 




chap. i. 

His Country, Parents. 


TN the Catalogue of the Pythagoreans, we find tants Fminpnt v r 

Empedocles, not the leaft eminent amonoft f Eminent it was for many things, 

“ ,he binh of ^ 


j V, sigrtgtnium, me molt conii- 

aerable City, next Syracufe, of Sicily j built by ' 
■ a Colony (a) of Geloans, 108 years after their 
own foundation. Gela was- built 4 c years after 
Syracuse in the 11th Olympiad, Gela 
eietoi-e in the zzd. Agrigcntum in the 481*. It 
oaa its name from the River, and (h) grew in 

time 0 nV^ hile ; 0 , f °- Vaft an increaf ^*« * the 
time of Empedocles it contained 800000 Inhabi- 


(c) An Agrigentine Citix.cn 'mongO- thefe 
Is chief and principal, Empedocles : 

on the fhorc of SiaVs.trpile bounds, 

m,ch the Ionian in wide hayes furrotmds. 
Eavtng fts cliffs with ax.ure waves, whofe fi 
And rapid current Italy divorce 


By 
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By a (mall fir an ; Here's vajl Charibdis (cat, 
Ar.d b„re the murm'ring /T' Cna’j flames do threat 
To i\-mforce msec more their dreadful ire, 

And -vomit yet again devouring fire ; 
b, Idling it forth out -of bis Jtoty jaws. 

Which be at Heaven in lightning ft.'(act throws. 
Although this Ijle for J'undry things may feem 
Famous, and many Nations it efietm, 

R.vownd for wealth, and many gallant mess ; 

Yet never had it ought more glorious, then 
This Per/tmage, nought more miraculous, 

More holy, or which was more precious. 

His Ferfe divine , and hit Inventions rare ; 

Tot fiuits of that.rich breafh do Jo declare 
An ttr.tverfal knowledg, that Jomc doubt 
Whether or no be Jfrung f ont human root. 

Of his Parentage, Laertius gives this account. 
Empedocles, as Htppobotus faith, was an Agrigen-' 
tine. Son of Mcto, fon of Empedocles, which Tt- 
matiis confirms in his Sixteenth Book of Hifiories, 
fu ing, that there was one Empedocles an eminent 
Pei fon, Grandfather to the Poet. Hermippus 
faith the fame. Likewife Heraclides, in hisTrea- 
rife concerning Blands, affirms that his Grand¬ 
father was of a Noble family, and kept Chariot- 
I lorfes. And' Era tof hems, in his Olympionicte, 
faith, that the Father of Ale to was Vidor in the 
7t Olympiad, upon the tefiimony of Arillotle. 
But Appolloiorus the Grammarian faith,it was that 
Empedocles who was Ion of Aleto. Glaucus writes, 
that he came to the T/mrians-, at fuch time as 
they had newly built their City ; and not long 
after adds, They, who relate that he was barii- 
fhed his Country , and came to Syracufe and 
fought with the Syracufims againft the Athenians, 
feem to me to be quite mistaken. For either 
Empedocles at that.time was dead, pr very old: 
the latter is not likely, for Ariflotle faith, that he 
and Heraclitus dy’d in the Sixtieth year of their 
age. But he who won the Race in the Sevency- 
firft Olympiad, was of the fame name, as Apfsol- 
lodorus hath fet down the tithe. Satyrus in his 
Lives, faith, that Empedocles was fon of Excenetus, 
and that liehimfelf had a .fon named Exanetus ; 
and thac in the fame Olympiad Empedocles won 
the-Horfe-race, and the Ion was Vidor atwreft- 
ling, or, as Heracli.des, won the Foot-race. But 
1 find in the Commentaries of Favorinus, that 
in the Olympiac Games, Empedocles facrific’dan 
Ox made of honey and flower, and that hehad 
a Brother named Callicratides. But Telauges fon 
of Pythagoras, in fois.Epiftle to Philolous faith, 
that Empedocles was fon of Archinomtts : That he 
was of Agrigentumm Sicily, hehimfelf profelfeth 
in p his Ltsjirations, beginning thus. 

Friends, who in fpacious Agrigentum 
dwell. See. 

Thus much (faith Laertius) of his defeent. 


< CHAP. II. 

His Mafters. 

(a) 1 ~tT\lmatsis, in the Ninth book of his Hiftory 
I affirms, he heard Pythagoras ; adding, 
that he was taken Healing a differtation of his, 
(as Plato alfo was ) and thereupon expelled out 


of their Society, and chat he mentions Pythagoras 
in his Verfes, faying, 

’Mongft thefe was one in things fublimefl skill'd ; 

His mtnd with all the wealth of Learning fill'tl. 

But fome there are who fay, he meant this of 
Parmenides. Neanthcs relates , that until Philo- 
lasts and Empedocles, the Pythagoreans communi¬ 
cated their Difcourfes ; but, after that Empedo¬ 
cles divulged them in his Poems, they made an 
order not to communicate any thing to an Epick 
Poet. They fay likewife, thac Plato was pro¬ 
hibited in the like manner. 

But which of the Pythagoreans Empedocles 
heard, he tells not ; the Epifile which goes a- 
faroad under the name of Telauges, affirming, 
Empedocles was Difciple to Hippajtes and Brontinns, 
deferves no credit. 

Thcopbrajltts faith, he was an Simulator and 
Imitator of Parmenides in his Poetry ; for he 
ariiong other things wric a Difcourfe concern¬ 
ing Nature. 

i Hermippus laith he,he" was not an ./Emulator of 

Parmenides, but of Xenophanes ,, with whom he 
lived and imitated bis Poetry, and afterwards 
applied himfelf to the Pythagoreans. But Ala- 
danias, in his Pfiyfick, relates, that Zeno and 
Empedocles heard Parmenides at the fame time ; 
at laft both left him. Zeno went and ftudied 
Philofophy by himfelf; Empedocles went and 
heard Anaxagoras’ and Pythagoras ; and imitated 
the one in his gravity of life and deportment; 
the other in his Phyfiology. 

Empedocles, laith Pbilojlratus, 'repeated by Sai¬ 
das, is reported to have followed the Pythagorean 
Philofophy, which is confirmed by many Verfes 
of his, as this. 

Farewell, friends, mortal I (ball be no more. 

And this, „ 

A Boy I was, then, did a Maid become. 

Befides the Ox which he made of meal, and 
facrificeddn Olympia, Ihews, thac he approved 
che way of Pythagoras. 


CHAP. III. 

How he lived amongfl the Agrigentines j his 
' Power and Authority. 

(a)'fojEimthes relates, that Meto dying, there a LA- 
began a Tyranny: But Empedocles per- 
fwaded the Agrigentines to give over fedition, 
and to endeavour a civil parity; and that he 
himfelf being very rich, bellowed Dowries upon 
many Virgins that had none, and thereupon 
j clothed himfelf in Purple, and wore a Golden 
Girdle, as Phavorinus affirms, and a Delphick 
Crown, and had fervantsattending on him; his 
look fevere and conftanc. After this manner he 
went. And the Citizens that met him paid fuch 
refpeft to him, as if thofe had been the marks 
of Regal Authority. 

Neverthelefs, he was, as Ariffioilc affirms, ve¬ 
ry free, and avevfe from taking any Government 
upon 
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upon him ; for he refufed a Kingdom which was 
offered him, (as Xhr,thus faith in his Book con¬ 
cerning him) preferring a moderate condition. 
Ttmtcus relates the fame, adding the reafon of 
his being Democratically affected ; for being in¬ 
vited by one of the Governours, and the com¬ 
pany falling to drink, he commanded, thatSup- 
per fhould be brought in. He who had invited 
him, faid. That he (laid for the chief Magi- 
ftrate. As foon as he came, he was madeSym- 
pofiarch, Maher of the Feaft, for fo it was or¬ 
dered by him who invited them. He began to 
difeover a tyrannical kind of humour, comman¬ 
ding, either that he fhould drink, or that it 
fhould be poured on his head. Empedocles for 
the prefent held his peace. But the next day 
citing them to the Court, he condemned them 
both to death, the Inviter, and theSympofiarch. 
Of fo great authority was he in the Common¬ 
wealth. 

Again, when Aero the Phyfician petition’d for 
a place, to build a Monument for his Father, 
Empedocles flood up and oppofed it, and difeour- 
fed very largely of Parity ; and withal asked, 
what Epitaph fhould be inferibed on the Tomb ? 
This : 

’’Ak&v Urffv v cUgtr.yivnvov nmepi 

KftW« KfH/wi'Ss a.Kg}% mjelJbs dr-ym-nit. 

playing upon his name Aero. Qthers recite the 
fecond Verfe thus: 

’A*£?Ttt7J/s xc soffit 7tly./2©- a,xg®~ nsniyen 

This, fome aferibe to Simonides. 

Afterwards Empedocles diffolved the Council 
of a thoufand Senators, and conflituted it Tri¬ 
ennial ; fo that it confided, not only of the rich, 
but-of the ordinary fort. 

But Timssus, in his firfland fecond Books, (for 
he often mentions him) faith, that he feems to 
be of an opinion contrary to the Democracy 5 
fometimes proud and felf-conceited in his Poe¬ 
try, as when he faith, 

A dcathleft god am I, mortal no more. 


CHAP. IV. 

JVenders related of him. 

H E was fo excellent/not only in Natural Phi- 
lofophy, but in Medicine alfo, chat by his 
skill in both thefe, he performed many admi¬ 
rable things. 

(a) Timam relates, that the Etefian winds, 
blowing very flrongly, inlomuch that they de- 
droy’d the fruits; he gave order, that many Af- 
fes fhould be flead, and bottles made of their 
skins, and placed on the tops of the hills to re¬ 
ceive the blafts ; by which means the winds 
gave over: and upon him was conferred the 
attribute of Colufanemos, or Alexanemos, The 
chafer away of the winds. 

Not unlike to this is that which Plutarch re¬ 
ports of him, that by flopping up a cleft in a 
Mountain, out of which there came an -un- 
vvholfome Southern blaft to the Plains, it is con- 
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ceived, that he drove away the Plague out of 
that Country. 

The fame cure he wrought among the Seli- 
nancians, by a different means ; for they being, 
as Diodorus thcEphe/ian faith, infefted by a plague, 
caufed by the noifomnefs of the River, where¬ 
of the men died, neither could the women be, 
without much difficulty, delivered ; Empedocles 
contrived, and at his own .charge convey’d two 
other Rivers that ran near, into this Channel ; 
by which mixtion, the water became fweet, and 
the plague ceafed. 

(<•/) Another time, a young man drawing a A 
fword upon Ambitus his Hofl, (for that he had vie. Pyth. 
in publick judgment condemned-his father to 
death ) and being about to have killed him, Em- 
pedocles prevented it, and immediately changing 
his Tune, and finging out of Homer, 

Nepenthe calming anger, eajing grief. 

freed Ancbitas his Hod from death, and the 
young man from the crime of murder; who 
from thenceforward became one of his difciples, 
eminent amongd them. 

(e) Hermippm faith, that he cured Panthea, a e Laert. 
woman of Agrigtntum, given over by all the 
Phyficians. 

But the mod memorable cure was that which 
he performed upon a woman that had lain feven 
days dead, as Pliny terms it; but as Galen more 
exactly out of Heraclides, deferibes it, breathlcft, 
and without pulfe, differing in nothing from a dead 
body, faring that jbe had a little warmth about the 
middle parts of her body. The Book of Heraclides 
was intituled. The breathlefs woman. And it was 
a controverfie amongfi the Thyftcians that were pre¬ 
fent, whether {he were dead or alive', (g J Hera- g Laert. 
elides adds, that Empedocles acquainted Paufanias Suid.. 
with the whole bufineft, and that the breathlejl wo¬ 
man could preferve her felf thirty days, without 
breathing or eating. Whence he terms Empedocles 
both a Phyfician and a Prophet, confirmed even 
by his own verfes. 

Friends, who in fpacious Agrigentum dwell. 

Biffed in noble high deftgns, farewell. 

A deathlefl god I am, mortal no more ; 

Honour'd by all, with Garlands cover'd o're : 

Which, 'foon as e're I come to any Town, 

Both men and women pay to me renown. 

Tboufands of men enquire the way to wealth. 

Some would divine, others reft ore to health. 

Some there were who aferibe thefe to Goetick. 

Magick. Satyrus in his Lives relates, that Gorgias 
the Leontive, who had been difciple to Empedo¬ 
cles, ufed to fay, that he himfelfhad been prefent 
with him, when he pradlifed Goetick ; and that 
Empedocles, makes a profeffion thereof in his 
Poems, when he faith; 

Medicines to ftrengthen age, and cure difeafe. 

Thou flialt be taught, for 1 am skill'd in thefe ; 

The wrath of reft left winds thou ftsalt ajfwage. 

Which blaft the corn in their pernicious rage. 

And when thou call’ft, they fall come back again. 

Rain thou {halt change to drought, and drought to rain. 

By whoje kind moiftttre trees may fprout andthrive. 

And make the dead quit Pluto, and revive. 

In 
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In fine, he was fo much admired for thefe 
things, that when he went to the Olympick 
Games, the eyes of all men were fixed on him; 
neither was their difcouifeof any thing fo much 
as of Empedocles. 


C I I A P. V. 

His Death. 

H is death, ('faith Laertius ) is varioully repor¬ 
ted. II r.ichtlcs having related the ftory of 
the brcarhlcfs woman, how much Empedocles 
was admired for railing a dead woman to life, 
adds, that he appointed a Sacrifice in the field 
of Vifinnax, and invited thither many of his 
friends, arnongft whom was Vatifioiias. After 
the feaft was done, the company withdrew 
themfsives to reft, but he Hir’d not out of the" 
place where he lay at fupper. The next morning 
when they arofe, be alone was milling, which 
giving them occafion to enquire after him of the 
fervants, they faid they knew not what was be¬ 
come of him, only one of them faid, that kbout 
Midnight he heard a great voice, calling Empe- 
,locks ; whereupon rifing up, he faw a heavenly 
light, arid a fplendor of Torches, but nothing 
elfe’ They were all amazed at this accident, 
and PauJ'ar.iai going down, font forth others to 
enquire more ftriftiy, but was at laft perfwaded 
not to trouble himfelf any further, faying, that 
the thing that had fallen out, deferved prayer, 
and that facrifice Ihould be made to him as to a 
god. t-la-mipp’ss faith, that he made the Sacrifice 
upon the cure he wrought on Panthca , and that 
the Perfons invited were eighty. 

Hippobo:us affirms, that he rofe up from his 
place and went to esEtna, where he leaped into 
the fire, that he might leave behind him an opi¬ 
nion that he was a god ; and that afterwards, 
it was difeovered by one of his Sandals, which . 
the fire caft up again, for his Sandals were of 
Brals. But this report Patsfanias contradicts. ‘ | 
Diodorus the Epbcftan , having told hew he I 
cured the Sclmunctans of the Plague, adds, that 
the Sdinur.cians upon a time feafting by .this 
River, Empedocles appeared to them, and they 
riling up, worlhipped him, and prayed to him ' 
as a god : which opinion he defil ing to continue, 
caft himfelf into the fire. 

This 'relation Timeout contradicts, affiiming, 
that he departed into Pdoponnefsss, and never re¬ 
turn’d ; whereby it came to pafs, that the man- 
mer of his death is not known. He likewife in 
his fourth Book exprefiy confutes Hemcltdes, for 
he proveth that Pipanax was a Syracupav, and 
had not any eftate or field at Agrigentam ; that 
Pau.'r.nias, upon that report, eretfted in memory 
of his friend, cither a little Image or Ghappel, 
as to a god, for he was rich. And how, faith he, 
could he caft himfelf into the flames of zsEtaa, 
of which being fo far diftant, he never makes 
anv mention? Indeed he died in Petoponncfrrs, 
and it is no wonder that his Tomb is noc known, 
for it hath happened fo to many others belides. 
Thus Tim,CHS ; adding, that Heraclules tells ex¬ 
traordinary things, as among the reft, theftjry 
of a man that fell out of the Moon. 
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Hsppobotns affirms, chat a Statue of Empedocles 
Cover’d, which flood firft nr Agrigex:tins, was 
afterwards plac’d before the Senate houfe at 
Rouse uncover’d, being brought thither by the 
Romans, of which laich Laertius, there are \ct 
fome pictures. 

Ncantbis relates, that going in his Chariot to 
a great folemnity at Mefima, he fell and broke 
his thigh ; of which he died,being feventy feven 
years old. His Sepulcher is at Mega-,-a: but in 
the accompc of his years Art pot le differs, who 
faith he died at fixtv. Yet others affirm, he 
lived to an hundred and nine years of age. ITe 
flourilhed in the 84 tb Olympiad. 

’ But Democritus the Traz.er.nm relates, in He- 
mer’s words, that. 

About his neck be l-ait a 'rope, and pell 

From a high cl'fl ; his foul wait down to bell. 

In the forementioned Epiflle of Tr/aages, it is 
i laid, that being exceeding old, he fell into the 
Sea, and fo died. Thus much for his death. 


CHAP. VI. 

. Hu ll'iitiigs. ■ 

A Ripoth in his Sophift affirms, that Empale- L. i.w. 
jC\. c h s firft found ouc Rhecorick, Zeno Diale- 

■ Ctick; and in Iris Book concerning the Poets, 

, that Empedocles’s llyle was Homerical, and that 
he was weighty in his expreffions, ufing Meta¬ 
phors touch; and other Poetical figures; and 

■ that having written, among other Poems, the 

1 palTageof Xerxes over the Hellefpont, and a Hymn 

to Apollo, they were both burnt by a fifter, or, 
as Hieronimns, a daughter of his, the Hymn up¬ 
on miftake ; the Verpan Poem wittingly, for 
tiia’t it was imperfect. He adds, that lie wrote 
Tragedies alfo, and PolicicKs : but Heracltihs, 
fon of Simpson, afciibes the Tragedies to ano¬ 
ther. Huronimits faith, he lighted upon fotty 
three of them; Neanthes, chat lie wrote Trage¬ 
dies when he was young, and that he had a 
fight of them. 

Moreover he wrote Books concerning Natwe 
and Lap-rations, which extended to 5000 verier, 
and a Medicinal Dijconrje, containing fix hundred 

His Lap-rations, Clemens the Rhapfodift col¬ 
lected, and fung at the Olympick Games, as 
Pba-vorimss faith in his Commentaries. 


CHAP. VII. 

His Opinions. 

H E held that there are (a) four Elements, a Pi.-. 

‘ Fire, Air, Water, Earth; and two prin- P bcp 
cipal powers. Amity and Difcord ; oneunitive, 
the other diferetive: for chus he writes.- 

To tbe four roots of all, attention give ; 

The z/Eiher Jove; Juno, by whom we live; 

Next theje a Pluto; Neiiis lap, whole eyes 
Afford f be mortal fountain fi-ejh [applies. 

He 
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KnJfh- th n° th T r | Hemirp f , - ere ° f the World ’ fil ' 

,d .he Mortal F„„„., in , £ „„,„ ctaj,’ .. * po ,| e « a”'^ “S* S' 

S3teA , t2»2»2? 

" A 9 r ■ j mc i IS occalioned by refradlion from the Earth, 

The Fire, frith he, hecalis Jupiter- the Earth i Tcf^ruV^T entrin S into *e Sun, which 
wo; the Air,- Pluto, the Water NAi Theft < r h . r >' ftallne mature , and yet is trainee? 

Y n an lncefiant mutation, whereby there is that fire" 8 But^o fplak^more^nhT Iv^'d^ 

:h an eternal produa.on of things ; whence llindHy, this is as much as to fat The Sun is 
nothing elfe, but the relied*ion of that light of 
Sometimes by Frit,Mb a’l are l > ■ the fi , re vvhlch 15 ab °ut the Earth. 

theUniVCrfi} the n W. Wintercometh When the air is predomi- 

1 of his Phyficks: ’ 1 th " the na ? c ’, “ d » dri . vel ? downward. 

I Jx c Se: ! . IS , d P fweat of cb e Earth, burnt s P , H 
ITt othawje ; tine’s t!0 M thine „t a ll b y the Sun, which fqueefeth the fweat out of it. ><J. 

As that which Mortal, Death or Nature call livfnd P Uts ,°" the federal forms of all t Lot 

To Album anel D Jordan all we owe, himfdf ' pkntS > Whence he fai d of 


eTTc~hJbTm v s. 


(b) Before the four Elements, rhere are cer- 
!• tain lefs fragmeiii:., (,) as it were Elements of 
elements, ot niniiar parts, and round. 

(d) The World is one; the World is not the 
Uniyerfe, but a little part of the Univcrfe: the 
reft is lluggiih matter. 

(. j Nature is nothing but the mixture and fe- 
paration of the E'ements; forfo hefrith in the 
hrlrof his PhyficKs: 

Tf'e die,wje ; that, tto fuels thing „t all 
su that which Mortals Death or Nature call. 


(0 Tlie World is circumfcribed by the circu¬ 
lation of the Sun, and that is the bound of it. 

. h?) The right fide of the World is that which 
is towards the Summer Tr.,.,;,.!, .i_i.r. .. . 


A Roy 1 war, then did a Maul become : 

A Plant, Bird, Fiji,, and in the vafl Seafwt 


. T . he 7« h * flde °f the World is that which ( u ) The particular ft„f« a . . 

is towards the Summer Tropick, the left that dinVtn the ? f ■ aff edted accor- iiPk l9 

which is towards rhe Winter Tropick. g ’? v pir „ >F ° 1rt,on of dieu; pores and pafla- . 

(h) Fie, as all thofe who held the World to ft well” rr T C1 j P roper °hjetft of each fenfe 
be made of little bodies, introduced Concrete 7. v ff-° fed ^ 

ons and Difcretions, but deny’d Generation and means Resemblances in Mirrours come by the xPk, f 
Corruption, frying, That compounds ate nol upon thefunS^ together, 

made by quality and alteration, but by 


ng, That compounds are not uponthefunXies rfSrS5- Sathered “S"!™* * 4 ' 

a*-* ta a 

• (/.) Heaven is folid, being made of air con- fofefr a " d ^^ai, cranfmuteth the air that is be- 

dens’d by fire, likeCn ll.il; it contained! a fierv ( )’pi t 7 r m tfl °f e fluxions are carried, 
and aerial natme in both Hemifpheres Y Re ^JtZ s vi ^ *«»- V »*■ 4- 

(A The St .ii :■ are fiery, confiiling of that fire madethereoT Theavs that 7 hidl is ’ 3 ‘ 

■'*«*"«* .««* 

is a gic. heap of fire, bigg=, S rfi S ®'” 8 “ P> ,nJ »»- . 

•wo Sms, one an archetypa, Mo'S. T "' 1 <•*« Mfifienneof .he 


than the Moon. 
(») There arc 


7 P /C BAR M US alfo heard Pythagoras. 

He was of Coos, fon of HJotbalcs. At 
J three months old ; he was carried from ’ 
Sid) to Irlegara, and from thence to 
™,f, as he himielf frith in his Commentaries. 
ms Image was this Infcription: 

S Stars exceeded by the radiant Sun, 

‘reams by the Ocean, into which they run ; 


So all by Epicharmus are farpafi 
. On whofc bead Syracufe tins Garland plac'd. 

Fie wrote Commentaries, in which he dir 
courfedPhyfiologically, and Sentenrioufly, and 
Medicinally: and added little Notes to his 
Commentaries, by which they are known to be 
his. He died ninety years old. 
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RC FIT 7 A S was of Torrent um, Son 
/% of Mnefagoras, or (as Arifioxenes ) of 
kief yam. Me alfo heard Pythagoras. 

JL This was he, by whofe means Plato, 
when Vitmyfitts had a mind to -put him to 
death, was delivered. He was generally ad- 
jnired for all forts of Virtue. He was feven 
times General of his own Country-men, 
whereas all others were but once, the Law 
prohibiting, that they Ihould not be oftner. 
There is extant an Epiftle of his to Plato, to 
this efTedh 


I T is well that you are recovered of your f chief 
for, bejides what you wrote, Damifcus hath tr. 
formed us fo. We took care of the Commentaries 
and went to the Lucanians, where we difconrfe 
with the Sons of Ocellus. Part, concerning Laws 
and a Kingdom, and Piety, and the Generation i 
all things, we hat/e ; and part we have Jent ; tl 
reft are not to be found at prefect; As foon as v- 
■ find them, you fhall have them. 
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Plato returned this Anfwer: | 

Plato to Archytas, 'Ev zeefdhnr. | 

T H E Commentaries which yon pent, we recei- \ 
ved with much joy, and exceedingly admire 
the Author, who feems to m to be a per] on worthy 
his Ancefiors, who were Myraans, feme of thofe 
Trojans who went with Laomedon, good men, as 
the (lory Jpeaks them. As for my Commentaries, 
concerning which you wrote, they are not polijbed, 
but as they are I have font them ; as for. the cuflody 
of them, we are both agreed, fo that 1Jhall need to 
inquire nothing of you. Farewel.' 

Arij?oxcarts faith, He was never worfted in 
the Field ; but once through the envy of others, 
refign’d his Charge, and then ail his Soldiers 
' Lib 1. were taken. It appears by * Horace, that he pe- 
0L>. is,* rifhed by Shipwrack, .who brings in a Mariner 
Expoftulating with him upon it, thus: 

Thee the Surveyor of the Sea and Land, 

And the innumerotss [and, 

A little fiare of theje fmall dufty grains, 

Archytas now contains, 

Hurd by the Marine {Imre: It nought avail'd. 

Since die thou mtsfi, t'have fcaFd 
Th’ aerial Orbs, or that thy paring foul 
O'rerun the wheeling Pole. 

ARC HTTAS Anfwers, 

'And fo dy’d Peloph father, at whofe Feafis 

The gods themfelves were gutfis ; •• 

And Tithon, who Aurora entertain'd ; 

Minos, whom Jove defign’d 
Admijfion to his cotmjels J and again 
Dark Tartara detain, 

Panthous fin, who, by his Target known, 

And from the {brine ^ ta’ne down, 

Attejled, that in Trojan Wars , he breath'd. 

And to black death bequeath’d 
Nothing but skin and nerves, whom .thoit wilt yield 
In truth and nature skill'd. 

But all men to one endlefi night are led. 

And once death's path mufl tread'. 

Some are fiern Mars’ j Trophies ; Seas become , 

The greedy Sailor’s Tomb. 

The fates of young and old together croud. 

No bead is dij"allow'd 
By mercilejs Proferpina J and me 
Into th’ Illyrian Sea 

The wind. Which doth Orion’s Star furfue , 

Unruly Aufter threw. 

But grttdg not thou, kind Mariner, to fpread 
On ray unburied head 

And bones, fome few of tbefc loofe funds ; fo may 
Fierce Eurus turn away 
Whatever threatens the Hefperian floods. 

On the Apulian Woods, 

Securing thee from harm ; a fwcBing tyde 
Of wealth on every fide 

Flow on thee, by great Jove and Neptune fent. 

Tarentum’s Prefident 
If thou neglelt, thou maifi in future age 
Thy gtultltfi fans engage 

; In this offence, perhaps fate may return . 

j What's due unto thy fiern. 


Fengcancc may on my poor petition Wait , 

And tbee nought expiate. 

The flop is- fma/l, as thou faWfi on, thou maifi 

Dufi thrice upon me cajt. 

He invented Cranes and Screws, and made Lacrt- 
a Pigeon of wood that flew; but when file 
once retted, could not rife. Of the duplication 
of a Cube, I have fpoken formerly in the Life 
of Plato. 

Being angry with a Country-man, he faid, c«. Ac 
What would I have done to thee, if I had not Amic. 
been angry ? 

He was very modeft, and abttained from nr. 
obfeene expreffions ; and if there were a ne- Hitt, 
cefltcy of any, he wrote it upon the wall. 

He faid. That if a nian lliould go to heaven, 
and behold the nature of the World, and beau¬ 
ty of -the Stars, be would find, that the admi¬ 
ration of them , otherwife the moft pleating 
thing in the world, would be very unpleafant 
to him, if he had not one to communicate it 
unto. , 

He faid, .That it is as hard to find a man 
without deceit, as a Fifh without bones. 

He faid. That the Judg and Sandtuary is 
one; for he who hath received wrong, flies to 
both. 

He faid. That every Commonwealth confifts 
of three things, the Ruler, the Ruled, "and the 

• Laws: whereof the beft ought to command ; < 

the worft, to be commanded. 

Cicero, intheperfon of Cato, gives an account DeSenrft. 
of annotation of Archytas to this effedt: That 
there is no peftilence more capital given by na- 

• ture to men, than corporeal pleafc.re, by which 
they are incited 'to run head-ftrong, and tin-' 
bridled on, to enjoy the luft of that greedy 
pleafure. Hence proceed betrayings of our 

I Country; hence, fubverfions of Common¬ 
wealths j hence, private Treaties with enemies. 

In fine, there is no wickednefs, no mifehief to 
the undertaking whereof, this lufting after 
1 pleafure will not impel us: Rapes, Adulteries, 
and all fuch leudnefs, are provoked by no other 
allurements than thofe of pleafure. -And where¬ 
as Nature, or fome god, hath not beftowed on 
roan any. thing more excellent than a mind, 
there is nothing fo contrary to this divine gift, 
as pleafure ; for, as long as pleafure rules, there 
is no place for Temperance, nor can virtue 
.fubfitt under the jurifdidtion of pleafure. Which 
to underftand the better, he advifed to fancy to 
our felves fome man, provoked by corporeal 
pleafure the greateft imaginable; and he con¬ 
ceived, that no man will doubt, but that as 
long as he took joy therein, he could fix his 
reafbn, his mind, his choughts, upon nothing 
elfe. Wherefore there is nothing fo deteftable, 
nothing fo peftilent, as pleafure; for if ic be 
great and long, it excinguilheth all the light of 
the mind. 

There were four of this name : the firft, this Lmr ,. 
Philofopber; the fecond, of Mitilene, a Mufi- 
cian; the third, wrote concerning Agriculture; 
the fourth, an Epigrammatick Poet. Some add 
the fifth, an Archiceft. 
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Lain. A LCMeSEOlST was of Crotona ; he 

/% alfo heard Pythagoras He was chiefly 
r~% addicted to Medicine, but ftudied 
JL. -ilk. Philiology alfo, faying, There are 
many caufes of humane things. Pbavorinns 
thinks him the firft that wrote a Phyfical Dif- 
fertation. He afferted, that the Moon hath an 
eternal nature. lie was fon of Peritbiss, as ap¬ 
peared! by the beginning of his Book ; Alc- 
mreon a Crotonian, fon of Perichus, faith thus to 
Brondnus, and Leon, and Bathyllus, of mvifible 
and immortal things, the gods have a certain know¬ 
ledge men, conjeShtre, &c. He afferted the foul 
tcibe immortal, and that it moveth perpetually 
like the Sun. 

plus, pi. He afferted, that the Planets hold an oppo- 
phib 2.16. fite courfe to the Fixed Stars, from Weft to 
Eaft. 

Pint.4. 1 6. We hear by the hollow of the Ear; that re- | 

foundeth when the wind entereth into it, be- 
caufe all empty, things make a found. 
plat.4. iS: ; By moifture and warmth in the Tongue, to¬ 
gether with the foftnefs thereof, till objects of 
tafte are diftinguilhed. 

plat. pi. Reafon, the principal part of the foul, is 


within the Brain, and that by it we fmell, draw¬ 
ing in fotnts and fmells by refpirations. 

Why Mules are barren, fee Pint. fhc. pbil. 
lib. y. cap. 14. • 

The Infant in the Womb feeds by the whole f ; (! , , 

body ; for it fucketh arid draweth to it, like a ' 
fpunge, of all the food, that which is good for 
nourilhment. 

The head is firft made, as being the feat of P y 
reafon. 1 

Sleep is made by the return of blood into the py ,.. 
confluent veins: Waking,-is the diffufion of the " l ' 
faid blood ; Death, the utter departure thereof. 

The equal diftribution of the faculties of the py ., 5 
body, moifture, heat, drinefs, .cold, bitter, ” 
fweet, and the reft, is that which maintaineth 
health ; the predominance of any of them cau- 
feth fickne-fs; for the predominance of one is the 
corruption of all the other, and is the caufe of 
indifpofition ; the efficient, in refpedl of excef- 
five heat pr cold ; the material in refpeCt of a- 
bundance, or defect of humours; as in fome 
there is want of blood or brain ; whereas health 
is a proportionable contemperation of all thefe 
qualities. 




f JPP ASUS was a Metapontine,(or j 
is fome affirm a Sybarite ) a Vytbago- \ 
■ean alfo. * Jamblicbtss faith he was 

__ . drown’d in the Sea, a juft reward for 

his impiety, for that he had publilht the Do¬ 
ctrine of Pythagoras. 

He afferted that fire is the principle of all 
things, of which all things are made, and into 
which all things refolve. All things are madeby • 
extinction of this fire: firft, the groffer-partof it, 
being contraCled,becometh Earth,then the Earth: 
being loofened by the nature of the fire, be¬ 
comes water; the water exhaled Becomes-air. 


Again,the World and allBodieslhallbe diffolved 
in a conflagration ; fire therefore is the princi¬ 
ple, for all things were made of i t; and the end, 
becaufe all things are refolved into ic. 

Likewife he held that there is a determinate 
time of the mutation of the World, and that 
the Univerfe is bounded, and always moved. 

Demetrius faith, he left nothing extant in 
Writing. 

There was another of this name, a Lacede¬ 
monian, who wrote five Books of the Lacedam- 
man Commonwealth. 


PH1LOLAU 


P HILO LAUS Was of Crotona, a Pytha¬ 
gorean : of him it was that Plato wrote 
to Dion, to purchafe fome Pythagorean 
Books; he was put to death upon fufpicion, 
that he aimed at the Tyranny. 


He aflerted, that all things are made by Ne- 
ceffity and Harmony; and was the firft that laid 
the Earth moveth circularly: which fome af- 
cribe to Hicetits of Syracnfi. 
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He wrote one Book, which flcrrnippas (citing 
fome other Author ) affirms that Plato when he 
went to Sicily to Dioujfi:;s, uurUhafed of the Kinf- 
me.n of Philo lam, paying for it forty Akwd-im> 
jwlinx, and out of it took his Tir.ucm. Others 
f,iy that Dior.ypis gave it him, having taken ir 
from a young man, Difciple to f- bihlaus, whom 
he freed out of Prifon. 

Demetrius faith, that P'mhhiss firfi: publifhed 
a Yythagorick Difcourl'e concerning Nature, be¬ 
ginning thus. Nature, and the whole world, and 
gll things in it, are aptly conncBcd of Infinites and 


Plutarch relates, that after the Pythagorean 
Alfociations were expelled the Cities, thofe who 
kept hill together, being affembled in a boufe at 
Mctapontum, the ’ Cylomans fet the houfe on fire, 
and burnt them all except Pbihlaus and Lyfis , 
who being young men, ftrong and aeftive, ef- 
caped tli rough the fire. Philolam fled to the /.b- 
camans, where fome other friends came to him. 


who gathering themfelvcs together, over-m..’- 
ftev’d the Cyhuians. But of this formerly, in 
the ] ,ifc of Pythagoras. 

lie affirmed, that there is a twofold corrUD- 
tion : one while by fire falling from Heaven : 
another, by water out of the Moon, poured 
forth by the circumgyration of the Air j the ex¬ 
halations whereof become thefood of the Wot Id. 

The fubftance of the Sun is, as it were of p,u! I -l 0 ' 
glafs, receiving the reverberation of all the fire 
in the world, and transmitting the light thereof 
to us, as it were through a i’rainer, as that list y 
light in Heaven rcfembleth the Sun; then that 
which proceeded) from it, is in form of a mir- 
rour: and thirdly, there is a fplendor, which by 
way of reflexion from that mirrour, i; fpreud 
upon us; and this we call the Sun, as it were 
the Image of an Image. 

The earth movetli found about the fire in an Plat-i 13. 
oblique Circle, as the Sun and Moon do. 


E.y D Q X U s. 


E udoxus was of cnidm, fon of *AEf- 
chrnes : he was an Aftrologer, Geome¬ 
trician, Phyfician, and Lawgiver : 1 -le 
learnt Geometry of Arthytas', Medicine of 
Philifiio, the Sicilian, as Callimachus affirms. 

Sotisn faith, he heard Plato alfo: for being 
23 years old, and in a very meancondition,'h'e 
was invited by the fame of the Socratick Philo- 
fophers to goto Athens, with Theomclon a Phyfi¬ 
cian that maintained, and much affedied him. 
He lived in the Vyrautm, and went up every 
day to Athens, where he heard the Sophifts, and 
return’d. Thus he lived two Months, and then 
went home; where his friends making a col- 
. lection of money for him, he travelled to zxEgypt 
with Chryfipprrs a Phyfician, carrying along, with 
him Letters‘of reccommendation from Agefilam 
to NeBabis , who recommended him to the 
Pricfts. There he lived a year and four months, 
{having his Eye-brows; and wrote, as fome 
think, his Hiftory of eight years. Thence he 
went to Cyvdctis, and to Propontis, teaching Phi- 
lofophy ; and to Maufolus. At laft, having got¬ 
ten together many Dil’ciples, he return'd to 
Athm, to vex Plato, as fome conceive, for having 
formerly rejeaed him. Some fay, that Plato 
making a Feaft, he taught him the way of pla¬ 
cing his Guefts in the figure oi a Semicircle. 

Nicomachns, fon of Anfiot/r, faith, lie aflerted 
pleafure to be the chief good. 

He was much honoured in his own Country, 
as appears by the Decree made concerning him. 
Me was very eminent alfo among the Greeks, for 
he gave Laws to fome Cities, and taught them 
/as Hermippus affirms) Aftrology and Geometry ; 
and many other excellent things. 

He had three Daughters, Aitis, Phillis, and ■ 
Delphis. Eratofiher.es affirms, he wrote Kur*V J'ta -' 


Aoj/Kf j. but others, that the Egyptians wrote 
them in their own Language, and that Arifiox- 
e'mis mandated them into Greek. 

From 'him Chryfeppns the Gnidian, fon of Eri- 
■nens, received all that he wrote concerning che 
Gods, and the World, and Meteors. 

lie left many , excellent Writings. 

He had’afon,. Arijlagoras, father tdCbryfippm, 
the Difciple of Aethlius. 

He fiouriflied in the 103 Olympiad, died 
y3 years old.-. When he lived in es£gypt with 
Icboubph'ujfi a Heliopolitane, an Ox licked his Gar¬ 
ment {-^.whereupon the Priefts foretold that he 
{hould ; b'e ,';yery eminent, but not long-liv’d. 

Thus isticrthis. 

If therefore he lived aboutthe 103 Olympiad, 
and in;the twenty third year of his age heard 
Plato, Ettfiebms feems to be miftaken, who affirms, 
he fiouriflied in the beginning of the 97 Olym¬ 
piad, which was feven years after the death of 
Socrates, at what time Eudoxus could not have at¬ 
tained any eminence, if he were Difciple to Plato, 
as Cicero alfo affirms he was; Strabo, thac he 
went with Plate into zAEgypt j Saidas, that he 
was Contemporary with him. 

Of his Writings are mentioned OBaeterci ; fee 
Cenfor intis, de Die Natali, Cap. 18. 

Tile mgrfoc P©-, cited by Athcnatus. and others; 
perhaps the fame Strabo calls Tib mei air T-ucAJor 
i strffiat; it confided of many Books, the Seventh 
cited by Stephanas and Porphyrins. 

Phenomena ; mentioned by the Anonymous 
Writer of the Life of Aratus. 

There were others of this Name; (a) one of a Laert. 
Rhodes, -a Hilioiian; another oi Sicily, a Comick 
Poet; .another ofGr.idus, a Phyfician ; (b) ano- 4 Strabo, 
ther of Cyzjcus. Hitherto of the Pythagorean 
Vhilofophers , . 
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all the Sec 5 ts that fprungoutof if, though 
fome of them had their beginning far from Italy, 
were included under the general notion of Ita- 
, lick. Of thefe there were four ; the Heraclitian, 
the Elcatick , the Septick ( or Pbyrronian ) and 
the Epicurean. 

The Author of the fir ft was Heraclitus, an 
( a ) Ephefian, his Father, by Laertius, called 
Vlyfo, by Clemens Byufo, by Saidas BloJJ'o, or 
Plcitto, or ( faith he ) as others Heracion : He bad 
atfoan Uncle, Heracleoeloms, whom he mentions 
in his (b) Epiftles. 

(c) Ariflonymus faith. That whiles he was yet 
young, he was the wifeft of all men, becaufe he 
' knew that he knew nothing; Laertius, that he 
was admirable from his Childhood; for, whilft 
he was young, he ufed to fay, that he knew no¬ 
thing ; and when he was grown up, that he 
knew all things. 

Laertius adds, That he hearel iso man, hut pro- 
fcfs'tl that he himfelf made inquiry, and fought out 
all things, of kimjelf. But the learned Cafaubon 
juftly doubts, That Laertius mi brakes the mean¬ 
ing of thofe words, and that they rather refer 
to a ftritft enquiry, which he ufed to make into 
himfelf, according to the Delphian Motto, Know 
thy I elf i to which effea, (A) Plutarch commends 
as a memorable faying of his, I have been feeking 
out my {elf. And Laertius himfelf acknowledg¬ 
ed!, upon the teftimony of Sot ion, that fome af¬ 
firmed, be heard Xenophanes', to whom Saidas 
adds, Hsppa/ns the Pythagorean. • 

( e ) He flourifhed about the 69th Olympiad, 
(/) in the time of Darias Hyflafpts. 


How he lived at Ephefus. 

L Aertius faith, He was of a high fpirit, con¬ 
temning others, as appears by a Book of his 
( perhaps the Fifth Book of Politicks, out of. 
t- which (g) Clemens feems to cite the fame Sen¬ 
tence,) wherein he faith, “ Much Learning infruSls 
“ nor the Mind, for then it would have intlruSled 
“ Hefiod and Pythagoras, as alfo Xenophanes 
, and Hecataeus, for there is but one wife thing ; 
“ which is to know when to govern all by all: He 
“ alfo (aid. That Horner deferved to be thrown oat 
u of the Schools and beaten'} as alfo Archilochus. 

As a further (b) Argument of the greatnefs 
of his Spirit, Antijlbenes relates. That he gave 
the Kingdom to his Brother; Laertius, That be¬ 
ing defired to take upon him the Supreme Power, 
he (lighted it, becaufe the City was prepoflefs’d 
with an ill way of Government; and retiring 
to the Temple of Diana, play’d at Dice there 
with the Boys, faying to the Epbefsans that flood 
about him, “ Wcrft of Men, what do you wonder 
“ at! Is it not better to Jo thus, than to govern you ? 

Much offended was he with the Ephefians, for 
that they had banilhed his Friend Hermodorus, in 
whofe behalf he reproved them iharply, writing 
thus ; The Ephefians Jeferveto die all Children, and 
to leave their City to Children, for that they cafi out 
Hermodorus, the moji excellent amongfi them, fay¬ 
ing, Let not one of us be more excellent than the reft ; 
and if there hr: any fuch, let him go to another place, 
and live amongfi other People. 


Darius (t) King of Per/ia, wrote to the Ephe- 
fans, to repeal the Bani/iiment of Hermodorus, br “ c - 
and to reftore him to his Patrimony. He wrote 
alfo to Heraclitus, inviting him to come and live 
with him ; the Letter was to this erretft: 

(k) I King Darius filute Heraclitus the Ephe- 
fi.w, a wife Perfon. & 

Y O U have put forth a Book concerning Harare, 

.bard to be und.rjhood and interpreted J but by 
fo much as I underfi and of it, it feems to promif; the 
Theory of the whole I-Vmrld, and of the things that 
depend hereon, which conftfts in Divine Motion ; and 
by many Queflions and Doctrines, as well to thofe who 
are skilful in the Greek Learning, as to others vers’d 
in Meteorology, and Other Learning, to doubt what 
is the true meaning of wbar you kaye written. King 
Darius therefore. Son of Hyflafpes, defies to parti¬ 
cipate of your Learning, and of the Greek Inf tuition. 

Come as jeon as yon can to my Prefence, and Royal 
Palace ; for the Greeks, for the mofi part, are not 
objections to wife men, but defpife ' the good things 
.which they deliver. With me you Jhall have the firfi 
place, and daily Honour and Titles ; your way of li¬ 
ving Jlsall be as noble as your Inflrullions. 

Bpt Heraclitus refufed his offer, returning him 
this Anfwer. 

Heraclitus to Darius the King, Son of Hyfiaf- 
pes, . Health. • 

A L L men living refrain from Truth andjylflice, 

' and purjue Unfatiablenefs and Vum-glfiy, by 
r inf on of their Folly ; but I, having forgot all Evil, 
and fhumimg the fociety of imbred Envy and Pride, 
will never come to the Kingdom of Perfia, being con¬ 
tented with a little, according to my own mind. 

"( 7 ) Demetrius affirms, he flighted the Athenians f. Lafl 
alfo, who had a great refpetft for him. 

• He continually bewailed the wicked lives of 
men, and as often as he came abroad amongfi them 
fell a weeping, confderiiig that all things which are 
done, are nitfery. 


A T tlelafi, faith Laertius, growing into agreat 
hatred of mankind, he retired to the mountains, 
and lived there, feeding •■■fon (jrafs and Herbs ; the 
diflike which he had of the Ephefian, being much 
exafperated by a difrefpedt they (hewed to him ; 
whence, ( m ) Demetrius affi; ms, that them 
Ephefians flighting him, he betook himfelf to a pri¬ 
vate Life ; the occafion is related by himfelf in 
two Epiftles to Hermodorus ; the firft is this, 
Heraclitus to Hermodorus. 

B E not angry any longerin your own Caufe, ■ 
Hermodorus j Ettthycles, Son of that Nycho- 
phon who committed Sacrilege, hath Indidled 
me of impiety ( overcoming me by his igno¬ 
rance, who am excellent in Wifdom ) for that 
upon the Altar by which I flood, I wrote my 
Name, making my felf, of a Man, a God. 
Thus I fhall be condemned of impiety by the 
impious. What think you ? I lhall feem impi¬ 
ous to diem for diffenting from them in opini¬ 
on concerning the Gods. If blind Men were 
to judg of Sight, they would fay, thatBlindnefs 
were Sight: but, O ye ignorant Men, teach us 
firft what God is, that when you declare us to be 
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impious, you may be believed. Where is God,l 
(hue up in Temples? O pious Men, who place 1 
God in the dark ! It is a reproach to a Man to 
tell him, he is a Stone; but of God you pro- 
fefs, as a truth and in his commendations, he is 
born of a Rock. You ignorant people.' you 
know not, that God is not made with Hands, nei¬ 
ther hath he any Balls from the beginning, nor 
hath one Circumference, but die whole World, 
adorned with living Creatures, Plants and Stars, 
is his Manfion. But if you your felves are un¬ 
learned, let not my Learning beconfrrued impie¬ 
ty. Learn Wifdom,and underftand; but you will 
not, neither do I force you. You grow old with 
ignorance,and rejoyce in your own Wickednefs. 
Hercules was not, as Homer bely’d him to be, a 
Murtherer of Strangers. What was it that Dei¬ 
fied him ? his own Integrity and Fortitude, by 
which he perform’d fo many Labours. Am not 
I then, O ye Men, goodalfo? I was miftaken 
when I asked you; for though you ftould fay 
the contrary,. yet I am good, and have perform¬ 
ed many difficult Labours. I have overcome 
pleafures'; I have overcome Riches; I have over¬ 
come Ambition; I have matter'd Cowardice ; 

I have matter’d Flattery: Fear hath nothing to 
objeA againft me, Drunkenefs hath nothing to 
objedf againft me : Sorrow is afraid of me ; An-, 
ger is afraid of me ; I have won the Garland in 
Fighting againft chefe Adverfaries, a task which 
was irripofed on me by my felf, not by Eurifius. 
Will you not give over to flander Wifdotn, and 
to prefs your own Sins and Crimes upon your 
felves ? If you could return to life yoo years 
hence, you would find Heraclitus ftill alive, but 
not the leaft print of your Names. T {hall equa¬ 
lize,, by reafon of my Learning, the lives of 
Cities and Nations, I fiiall never be filenc’d. If 
the City of the Epbcjta-is were razed to the 
Ground, and all their Altars deftroy’d, yet will 
the Souls of Men be the places.to prelerve my 
memory. I will alio marry Hebe, not the Hebe 
of Hercules, he will always be with her Himfelf; 
mine is another. Vertuehath brought forth ma¬ 
ny, and beftow’d one upon Homer, another up¬ 
on Hefiod, and to every good Man one, which is 
the renown of his Learning. Am not I wifer 
than Eutbycles, who alone know God ? But thou 
being bold and impious thy felf, think’ft himGod, 
who is not God: If the Altar of God be not 
erefted, there is not God ; but if the Altar of 
one that is not God be erected, then he is God, 
as if ftones were witneffes of the Gods. Flis 
works Ihould bear witnefs of him, as thole of the 
Sun, Night and Day, bear witnefs; the four fea- 
fons of the year are his witneffes; the' whole 
fruitful Earth is his witnefs; the Moon is his 
work, a heavenly teftimony. 

The other Epiftle is this. 

To Hermodorus. 

I Underftand that the Epbejians are about to 
make a Law againft me, moftillegally ; for 
it is not a Law which is made forafingle perlon, 
but Judgment: the Epbejians know not that a 
Judge is different from a Law-giver, and this is 
fo much the better, for that it is uncertain who 
lhall tranfgrcfs it: But the Judge feeth before 
his Eyes the Perfon that is to fuffer. They know, 


Hermodorus, that I affified you in the framing of 
Laws, and therefore will banifh me, but not be¬ 
fore they have confuted themfelves. They de- 
cree,that he who laughs not, and hates mankind, 
lhall depart the City before the Sun rife; this is ’ 
the Law they would make.There is no Man, Hir- 
modori's, but laughs, except Heraclitus ; and fo 
they banilh me. O ye Men ! Will yc not learn, 
why I never laugh ? It is not that I bate Men, 
butcheirWickednefs; write your Law thus,Who- 
foever hateth Wickednefs, let him depart the 
City, and I will be the firft that lhall go, willing 
toforfake, not my Country, but the malice of 
my Country-men. Write your decree over 
again. But if you grant there is Wickednefs 
and Vice amongft the Ephefi.ms, and that I hate 
you for it, why fiiould not I make a jufter l aw. 
That they, who through their Wickednefs are 
the occafion that Heraclitus never laughs, fliould 
depart this life ? Or rather let them he fined 
great Sums, for the lofs of Wealth will more af- 
flitft you, this is death to you. You have done 
me wrong in taking away that which God gave 
me, and banifliing me unjuftly. Shall I therefore 
love you ? firft, for that you have taken all joy 
away from me, and not ceafing there, opprefs 
me with Laws and Exile; for.whilft I live in the 
Gicy,-T am banilhed from you ? With whom do 
I commit Adulteries? With what company do 
I commit Murther? with whom am I Drunk ? 
With whom do I joyn in Wickednefs? I corrupt 
none; I injure none ; lamaloneintheCity.You 
have made it a Defart by your Wickednefs. 
Kath Heraclitus made your Forum honeft ? No: 
but Heraclitus would have made you and rhe 
whole City good ; but you would not. I would 
do it, and am a Law to others; I am the only 
Perfon that ought not to be punilhed by the City. 
Do you wonder,that I never laugh ? I wonder at 
you, that you can rejoyce, and do wrong; for 
thofe that do unjuftly ought to have a fower look. 
If you would give me an opportunity of laughter, 
live inpeace; and conteft not unjuftly : You car¬ 
ry Swords in your Tongues, plunder Wealth, 
ravilh women, poifon friends, commit facriledge, 
betray the Trull the People repofe in you, take 
away Mens Lives by Torture; every Man is full 
of a feveral Wickednefs. Shall I laugh, when I 
(ee Men do thefe things ? Their Garments,Bcards 
and Heads order’d with unneceffary care ^Mo¬ 
ther deferred by a wicked Son, or young Men 
confuming their Patrimony, or a Citizen whofe 
Wife is taken from him, or a Virgin ravilh’d, or 
aConcubin entertained as a Wife, or one impu¬ 
dent young man courted by the whole City, or 
deadly Poifons by Unguents; or fome at Feafts 
filling their Bellies more with Poifon than with 
Dainties, or the People treating of Publick Af¬ 
fairs in the'fheatre ? Virtue, more rigid than 
Vice, would ftrike me blind, if I (hould laugh at 
your Ways. By Mufick, Pipes, and Stripes, you 
are excited to things contrary to all Harmony. 
Iron, a Metal more proper for Ploughs and Til¬ 
lage, is fitted for flaughter and death. You injure 
the Gods, warlike Minerva, and Mars, furnamed 
Enyalms: Men, railing Armies againft Men,co¬ 
vet to kill one another, punilh them whoforfiks 
the Field, for not being murderous; and ho¬ 
nour, as-valiant, fuch as are drunk with blood : 
But Lyons arm not themfelves againft one ano- 
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ther; Horfes betake net themfelves to Swore's ; i 
the Eagle buckles not a Breaft-plate again!! an 
Eagle. No other Creatures ufe Inftruments of 
War, their Limbs are their Weapons. Horns are 
the Arms of thofe, Beaks of thefe, Wings of 
others ; Swiftnefs to fome ; Bignefs, Smallnefs, 
Swimming to others; to many their Breath ; no 
irrational Creature ufeth a Sword, but keeps it 
felf within the Laws to which it is defign’d by 
Nature; but Man doth not fo, more blameable, 
becaufe more underltanding. You muft wilhfor 
an end of your Wars, if you would take me off 
from this feverity. Nor worfe than thefe inter¬ 
nal Diffentions, is your Depopulations of Ci¬ 
ties, tormenting aged Perfons, ravifhing Wives, 
taking away Children from their Mothers and 
Nurfes, defiling Beds, Vitiating Virgins, a,bu- 
fing Boys, calling free perfons into Bonds, de- 
molifhing the Temples of the Gods; digging up 
the Monuments of the Heroes, triumphing in 
wickednefs, and offering gratuiatory Sacrifices 
to the Gods for thefe unjuft aitions. About 
thefe, without laughing, you concert in' Peace 
by Argument, and in War with Steel. You 
force away Juftice by your Swords. Hermodorus 
is baniihed for writing Laws ; Heraclitus is bani- 
flied for Impiety ; the Cities are deferred of Ju¬ 
ftice, the Defai ts of Injuftice. The People have 
built Walls, as Teftimonies of the wickednefs of 
the. Inhabitants, Ihutting up your own Lives. 
You are all fenced with Houfes; there are other 
walls of wickednefs. Enemies within you, your 
own Countrey-men ; Enemies without you. 
Strangers; All Enemies, no Fiiends. Can 1 
laugh, feeing fo many Enemies ? You think the . 
wealth of other men isyour own; you think the 
Wives of other men are your own. You lay the 
yoke of fervitude upon free Perfons; you de¬ 
vour the Living ; you violate the Laws; you ra- 
tifie wickednefs by a Law ; you do violence to 
all fuch as confenc not to your Juftice. Your 
Laws themfelves convince you of injuftice; for 
if they were not, you would go wholly unpu- 
nifhed; whereas now you are a little reftrained, 
and, by fear of punilhment, with-held from 
the utmoft injuftice. 

There is a third Epiftle of his to the fame 
Perfon, exprefling no lefs difaffedlion to the 

Ephcjians. 

Heraclitus to Rermoderus. 

Ive m'e notice, Hcrmodorus, when you in- 
Vj tend to go to Italy ; may the Gods and 
Demons of. that place receive you kindly. I 
dreamt, that I beheld all the Diadems of the 
whole World make their addrels to your Laws, 
and, ihutting their mouths after the Verjian man- 
ner, adore them, they being feated above all the 
reft. The Epbejiavs will adore thee when thou j 
art dead , when thy Laws lhall bear a general 
fway; thenneceflicy will force them to ufe them, | 
for God hath taken away the power from them,, 
and they have acknowledg’d themfelves worthy 
of fervitude. This I learnt from the more An¬ 
cient. All Afm is reduced by the King [of Pcrjia] 
and the Epbcfiaus are fpoiled. They are not ac- 
cuftomed to true Liberty and Dominion, and 
now it is very likely will be obedient, if they are 
commanded to lamcht and accufe the Gods for 
not giving them riches. It is the part of blind 
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men, not of a good man, to value the goods of 
Fortune. The Sibyl frequently hinted this, that 
from Greece there Ihouid come a wife man into 
[tafy. The Sibyl knew thee fo many ages fince, 
Hermoderus ; even then thou wert in being : but: 
the Epbefians will not yet fee him whom Truth 
j acknowledged by the mouth of a Woman di¬ 
vinely infpir’d. A teftimony is given of your 
wifdom; but the Epbefians difallow the teftimony 1 . 
of a God : they lhall fmart for their inlolence, 
and even now do fmart for it, having an ill o- 
pinion of us alio. God punilheth not by taking 
away riches, he rather allows them to the wicked, 
as an aggravation of their crimes, that, abound- "" 
ing in wealth, their offences may be more noto¬ 
rious to all men ; for poverty is a veil. I will* 
fortune may not forfake you, that all men may 
fee your wickednefs, But farewel they; as for 
you, acquaint me with the. time of your depa r r 
ture, fori would by all means meet you, anddil- 
courfe with you a little, among!! other things, 
concerning Laws. I had committed'to writing, 
but that I thought it fit rather to be conceal’d ; 
nothing is more conceal’d than when one man 
fpeaks to another alone, and efpecially when He, r 
r adit ns to Hermodoms. The ordinary fort of men 
differ not from broken Pitches, which can hold 
nothing, but let it run out by babling. The A- 
thematss , being Autocbtoncs, knew the nature, 
of men, that being made of earth, they have 
crafie minds, and therefore inftituted them in a 
fecrecy and filence of Myfterics, that they might 
hold their peace through fear, not out of judge¬ 
ment, and that it might be no longer hard for 
them to pradtife filence. 


CHAP. IV. 

His Sickmfi and Death. 

T H E' diet which he ufed in the Mountains T „„ . 

_ being nothing but Grafs and Herbs,brought 
him into a Dropfie, whereupon he was conftrain- 
ed to return to the City. The account of his 
ficknefs receive from himfelf, in * two Epiftles * 
to Amphidamets. Thefirft is this. Grxc' 

Heraclitus to Amphidamas: 

I Am fallen fick, Amphidamas, of a Dropfie. 

Whatfoever is in us, if it get the Dominion, 
it becomes a difeafe. Excefs of.heat is a Fever j 
excels of cold, a Palfie; excefs of wind. Colick. 

My difeafe comes from excefs of moifture. The 
Soul is fbmething divine, that keeps all thefe ia 
due proportion ; the firft thing is health, nature 
her felf is health; we cannot forefee what is 
contrary to nature, but after that it happens. I 
know the nature of the World, I know that bf 
man; I know difeafes, I know health ; I Will 
cure my felf, I will imitate God, who makes e- 
qual the inequalities of the world, committing 
it to the Sun. Heraclitus fhall not dye bf this dil¬ 
eafe; the difeafe of Heraclitus fhall dye by good 
direction. In the Univerfe moift things are dried 
up, hot things are made cold: My wifddmknow- 
eth the ways of nature; it knows-tjie cure.of 
ficknefs: butifmybodybeover-prefs’d, it rniift 
defend to the deftin’d place ; neverthelefs iriy 
1 Sbiil lhall not defend, but being a thing immor r 
! Dll' taft. 
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tal, (hall fly up on high to Heaven. The aetherial 
Manfions (hall receive me, and I will accufe the 
Epbcftans. I (hall converfe, not with Men, but 
with Gods; I fi'.all not build Altars to others, 
but others to me. Eutbycles (hall not charge me 
with impiety ; but I him of malice. They won¬ 
der, that Heraclitus look’d always lad; they won¬ 
der not that men are always wicked. With¬ 
hold from your wickednefs, and perhaps I (hall 
fmile. My ficknefs is the more gentle to me, for 
thatl am nocamongft men, butalone; and per¬ 
haps for that my Soul prefageth (he (hall (hortly 
be freed out of this prifon, and looking through 
her lhatter’d body, callsto mind her own Coun¬ 
try, from whence (he came to encompals this 
tranfitory mortal body, which to others (corns 
builtupofflegm, choler, purulentmatter,Blood, 
Nerves, Bones, and Flefh ; for unlefs paflions 
did contrive pains, we would never go out of it; 

The fecond Epiftle was to this effect. 

To the Same. 

T HE Phyfitians, Ampbidamas, met together, 
and were very diligent about the cure of 
my ficknefs, but knew neither Art nor Nature ; 
they would have it to be this, and to be that, but 
knew neither. They did nothing but foften my 
belly With feeling it, as if it had been a Leather 
Bottle; yet fame of them Would hav.e undertaken 
the cure, but I would not allow it, beforel had 
required an account of the difeafe, which they 
could not give me; neither were they too hard 
for me, but I for them. How, faid I, can you be 
maftecs of piping, when one that is not a piper 
hath over-match’d you ? I (hall cure my felf foon- 
er than you can, if you will but teach me how 
adrough. may be made of 4 fliower; but they, 
not undemanding my queftion,held their peace, 
and were much at a lofs in their own Science. I 
have known others cured, not by them, but by 
' chance. Thefe men, Ampbidamas, do wickedly, 
profeffing Arts which they have not, and under¬ 
taking the cure of that which they underfland 
not, bringing death to men under the pretext and 
: name of Art, doing wrong both to Art and Na¬ 
ture. 11 is abominable to profefs ignorance, but 
more -abominable to profefs an Art, of which 
we are ignorant. What- delight take they in 
lying, but that by deceit they grow rich? It 
were betteffor them to beg, for then they would 
be- pitied tut now they are hared for doing 
wforigllahd lying. Other Arts are more fortu¬ 
nate j"thdfe are eafily confuted, the better more 
"hardly: .Thefe were the men that took compaf- 
fio'n of.me in the City; riot a Phyfitian amongft 
them,' but all Cozeners and Irinpoftors, who fell- 
‘ cheats.of Art.for Money. They kill d Heracleo- 
dor/ss, riiy Unde, and took Money for it, and 
were not able to tell me the caufe of my diftem- 
per,' arid how a drought might be made out of an 
excefs of moifture. They are ignorant that 
God cures the great bodies in the World, redu¬ 
cing their inequality to an even temper; that he 
. makes whole thofe that are broken, flops 1'uch as 
.are falling," gathers the dilperled together inro 
one bod'yf p'olimeth the deformed, rhofe which 
are taken,he puts itito Cuftody ; thofe which fly, 
he purfues, illuminates the daik with his light. 


terminates the infinite, with certain bounds, 
gives form to thofe which have none,-gives 
fight to things void of fenfe, germinates through 
allfubftance. Striking, Compofing, DifTotring, 
Condenfing, Diffufing; hediffolvesthedry into 
moifl, hecondenfeth the loofe Air, and conri- 
nually moveth the things above, fetleth thofe 
beneath. This is the cure of the fickly World ; 

This I will imitate in my felf; to all the refi, I 
bid farewel. 

Thus having demanded of the Phy Asians am ig- Latr . 
matically, whethertheycouldofa (flower make 
adrought, they not underflandinghim, he (hut 
himfelf up in an Oxe-ftall, hoping that the Hy- 
d'ropical humours would be extracted by the 
warmth of the dung ; but that doing him no 
good, he dy'ed, having lived 60 years. 

Hermippus relates, that he demanded of the 
Phyfitians, Whether they could (queeze the wa- 
ter out of the inward parts of his body ; which 
they acknowledging they could notdc, he lay’d 
himfelf in the Sun, and commanded his Ser¬ 
vants to playfrer him all over with Cow-dung, 
in which pofture he dyed the next dav, and was 
buried in the Forum. Near.tk. of Cyiicum laith, 
that they could not get off the Cow dung, and 
nor being known in that condition by the Dogs, 
they tote him <• pieces. 

But Arif! < 'aim, he was cur’d of this dropfic, 
and dyed afterwards of fome other difeafe,which 
Hippobottts cbnfirms. 

Laertius reckons five of this Name. This 
Phiolfopher the fir ft. 

The/r«W, a Lyrick Poet, who writ an En¬ 
comium of the twelve gods. 

The third an Elegiack Poet, of Hiticarnajfus ; 
upon whom Callimachus hath an Epigram. 

The fourth of Lesbos, who writ the Mace- 
donick. 

Thej^Sa Jefter. To whom add, mentioned 
by Atbeunetts, another of Mitjlcne, a Jugler: 
and laftly, one of Tarentum, a Lutenift who, 
play’d at the marriage of Alexander. 

It is reported of Heraclitus the Philofopher, clm.Ab 
that he perfwaded Melancomas a Tyrant to lay stnm. i. 
down his Crown. 


C H A P. V. 

His Apothegms. 

O F his Apothegms, and moral Sentences, are 
remembred thefe: Hefaid, Thatweought Lv 
to take more care to extinguilh Contumely, than 
the Hottefl: Fire; And that a People ought to 
fight for their Laws, as well as for their 'oils. 

Deriding the Sacrifices, whereby the', t: - • 
that the Gods were pacific; Thefe, fairn i.e, c 
cleanfe thcmfelves by : -. " -ring w.cmtcfi'es with 
Blood, as if a Man lhoifi . into the to 
wa(h himfelf. 

He faith, that he v.-l . -.uutemneu hisI 3 oc!)\ 
and efteerried it more vile than Drofs; yet would 
take care for the Cure of it, as ’ong as God 
(hou.tl command him to ufe it as an inliruinenv. 

Of ail the Dilcouifes that ever! h.eard, none sr; 
came fo far as to prove. That Wifdom h.fome- 
thing leparate from all other things ; Afoiitary 
Man is either a God of a Beau, 
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Part IX. 


Even the Eyes and Ears of Fools that have I 
rude Minds, are tainted with ill. 

It concernech every Man to know himfelf, 
and to govern- himfelf prudently. 

Being deiired by the Citizens, to make fome 
fbt.it aifeourfe concerning Concord, he wenc upinto 
Grits/. the Chair, and taking a Cup full of water, 
fprinkled Ionic Meal and Penny-royal into it, 
and having diunk it off, went away; giving 
them to underhand. That Cities might be pre- 
ferved in Peace and Concord, if the Inhabitants 
would be content with a little, and not afiTecft 
coftly Superfluities. 

smkscr. It is hard to conceal Rudenefs at any time, 
iS. but efpecially in Wine. 

s , r A Drunken Man reels, and is led by a Child ; 

his Soul is wet, and knows not whither (he go* 
eth ; a dry Soul is the wifeft and belt. 
sir jo* He faid. That the Wit of a Man is his Geni- 

Utrt , Being asked by one, why he held his peace ? 

heanfwer'd, That you may fpeak. 
plat. A flu faid. That the King to whom the Delphian 

Pjtb.cm. Oracle belongs, neither {peaks, nor conceals, 
but gives figns. 

Coafel. ad It is all one to be living and dead, waking 
/[dim. and fleeping, young and old ; for each of thefe i 
alternately changeth into the other, 
smm. 5. H e feemed toblame Genlration, faying, That 
thofe who are born will live and dye, or rather 
reft, and leave behind them Children to dye alio. 
S(«w. a Unlefs a Man hopech that which is not to be 
hoped for, he {hall not find that which is inferu- 
table, and hath no palfage whereby he may come 
at it. This, Clemens calls a kind of Paraphrafo 
upon that of the Prophet, ( Ifa. 6 .) UnleJS you 
believe, you Jball not tmderfland. 
snm. 6. Reproving fome incredulous Perfons, he faid. 
They can neither hear nor fpeak. 
stem a How can that Light, which never lets, be hid¬ 
den or obfeured, ( meaning God? ) 
sirm, j. Juftice {hall feize upon the Framers and Wit- 
neffes of falfe things. 


CHAP. VI. 

His Writings: 

T l-Jc Treadfe ( faith Laertius ) which goeth 
abroad under his Name, is a continued dif- 
coutfe of Nature; it is divided into three Books ; 
One, concerning the Univerfe ; the Second, 
Politick ; the Third, Thcologick. This Book he 
depofited in the Temple of Diana, and, as fome 
affirm, he aflefted to write obfourely, (whence 
called exojojiof, dark ) that he might be read on¬ 
ly by the more Learned, and not become con¬ 
temptible, by being read by the Vulgar; which 
Turnm implies, faying, 

’Mongft thefe the great Confounder did arifi. 

Dark Heraclitus, he that doth defpi/e 
The Multitude - 

And perhaps it conduceth not a little to the 
obfeurity of his Writings, that, through excefs 
of Melancholy, as Thu.phraflzis faith, he began 
many things, and left them unfinilb’d, and ma¬ 
ny times wrote contrary things. 
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Arifio relates, that Euripides brought this 
Book of Heraclitus to Socrates to be read ; and 
asking his opinion of it; “ The things, faid So- 
,c crates, which I underftand in it, are excel lent, 
c and fo, Ifoppofe,are thofe which I underftand 
“ not; But they require a Delian Diver , (one 
“ that is able to explain Oracles. ) But Sc lac its the 
Grammarian,citing one Ccoto, faith, That a cer¬ 
tain perfon, named Crates, brought this Book firfl: 
among the Grecians, and faid. It requi, ed a De¬ 
lian Diver , for only fuch a one could cfcape 
drowning in it. Some entitle it. The Mtifcs ; 

Others, Concerning Nature ; DiodotUS, An exact 
rule to fleer Lifeby, others, The Judgment of Man¬ 
ners, the Ornament of one Inflitution above all. 

Yet Laertius givesthis judgment of that Trea- 
tife, that fometimes he writes fo clearly and 
plainly, that any Man may underftand it, and 
difeern the height of his Mind; adding, that 
his ftyle was very Ihort and found. 

There were many that explain’d and com¬ 
mented upon his Book : of whom were Antifthe¬ 
rs es, and Heraclides of Pontus, and Clcanthes of 
Pont ns, and Spbatrus the Stoick ; as alfo Paufaniar, 
who was firnamed the IJeraclttis, and Nicomedcs, 
and Dionifins ; and, of Grammarians, Diodotns , 
who denies the Book concerning Nature to be 
his; but admits that of Politick, alledging, that 
what he .laid of Nature, is'only broughc in by 
way of example. 

Hieronymus faith, that Scytblrrns, an lambick 
Poet, wrote again!! him in Verfe. 


C II A P. VII. 

His DoElrinc. 

L Acrtius faith. That his Writings gained fo 
great a Reputation, that the Followers of 
his Se<ft were, from him, called Heraclitiaiss. His 
AlTertions were thefo: 

SECT. 1. 

"That Eire is the Principle of all Things. 

H E held, that fa) Fire is the Principle of all a pun. 

things, for of Fire all things are made, and phc.j, 3. 
into Fireall things lhall refolve ; Or, as Laertius, 

That Fire is the Element, and the viciffitude of 
Fire generates all things by Rarefaflion and 
. Condenfation, (but he delivers nothing plainly.) 

That all things are made by contrariety, and 
the whole flows like a River. That the Uni- 
verfo is bounded, and that there is one World, 
which was made of Fire; And (hall again be fee 
on Fire hy certain Periods for. ever, and thac 
this is done by Fate. That, of the Contraries, 
that which conduceth to Generation is named 
War and Contention; That which to Confla¬ 
gration, Concord and Peace. That Mutation 
is a way up and down, and that the World is 
made by it; For the Fire being condenfed, grow- 
eth humid, and fettles into "Water; the Water 
condenfod turns into Earth, this is the way 
down. Again, the Earth is diffufed, of which 
is made Water ; of the Water, almoft all things 
elfe, meaning the exhalation outof the Sea, this 
is the way up. That there are made exhalations 
L 11 2 from 
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from the Earth and from the Sea, fome whereof 
are bright and pure, others dark: the Fire is 
augmented by the bright, the Water by the roll; 
but vvhat that is which includes all, he declares 
not. Hitherto Laertius. 

b las. at. (' a ) "Plutarch delivers it thus: That all things 

are made by extinction of this Fire ; firft the 
groffer part of it being contracted, becometh 
Earth, then the Earth being loofned by the na¬ 
ture of the Fire, becomes Water; the Water 
exhaled, becomes Air. Again, the World and 
all Bodies {hall be diffolved in a Conflagration: 
Fire therefore is the Principle, for all things 
were made of it; and the End, becaufe all 
things are refolved into it. 

c strom. This is further explain’d by (c) Clemens Alex- 
andrinns, out of the words of Heraclitus. That 
he held, ( faith Clemens') the Univerfe to be 
eternal, is manifeft, for that he faith, the Uni- 
verfc was not math by any, either Gocl or- Man, but 
was, is, and fiiall be an ever-living Fire,- kindling 
meajures, and quenching meafures. 

That he held this World was generated, arid 
{hall perifh, is manifeft alfo from his faying. The 
converfions of Fire, firft- Sea, then the half of Sea, 
Earth, the Half-prefer, meaning, that by the pow¬ 
er of that Fire, the f-Ford and God, who governeth 
all things, turnctb by Air into moifture, the feed as 
it were of the. difpofer of the World, which he cal- 
Ictb Sea. Of this again is generated Heaven and 
Earth, and all things that are 'in them. 

Laftly, how it returns to its firft condition, 
and becomes Fire again, he {hews thus. The Sett 
is dijfttfed, and mcajitrcd according to the fame pro¬ 
portion as it was firft, before it was Earth, the like 
happens to the other Elements. Thus Clemens. 
dp/cct. Moreover he held, (<-/) that the loul of the 
phc. 4 3. World fs an exhalation of che humid parts there- 
* Plut ' g an< ^ t * iaC (O the elience of Fate is a rea- 
plac. t. 28. g on ^ Qr p r0 p 0r ti 0 n ) permeating through' the 
Univerfe, which Fate is an atthereal body, the 
{inert. feed of the generation of all things ; for (f) all 
things are done by Fate. 

This opinion ( that Fire is the Principle of 
all things ) was afferted alfo by Hippafus the Py¬ 
thagorean ; whom Plutarch, in the account which 
he gives of it, joins with Heraclitus ; and it is 
probable, that Heraclitus, being his Difciple, re¬ 
ceived it from him. 

g Plat. r. (£ ) Plutarch adds, that he introduced 4 »>-- 
13. ij-dnct dva iAc-^jw, certain parings, the leaffi of 

things, and not divifible. 

S E C T. 2. 

Of the Stars, Sun, Moon, "Day, Night, &c. 

;,L*.vr. IN the World ( 73 ) there are certain Scbapba, 
i things in the fafliion of Boats, the hollow 
rides whereof are turned towards us, in which 
certain fliinipg Exhalations are crowded, which 
caufe flames. Thefe Flames are the Stars, nou- 
rifhed by Exhalations, arifing out of the Earth. 
Of thefe, the Flame of the Sun is the brighteft 
and horceft, by reafon chat the other Stars are 
more diftant from the Earth, and therefore 
shine and heat lefs. 
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0 ) The Sun is juft as mg as it feems to be, ! ™ 
(k) his Figure like that of a Boat, the hollow kp,v.' 
part turned downwards. ( /) Ho is in a ernnf- '■ ■■■ 
parent and unmixe place, (n :) ( that is. in the m ( 1.7 
purer Air) and keeps a proportionable diiluncc 
from us, by which means he heatechand ihincth 
more than the Moon. (n) He happens to be n h >., 
Eclipfed by reafon of his Boat-like figure, when pw : .. 
the hollow thereof is turned upwards, and the Lm: - ’ 
convex part downwards towards us. 

( 0 ) The Moon is a kind of Earth encom- 0 n«:. 
palled with a Mil), (p) in form like a Boat ; />'«■> 
(y) {he is nigheft the E.arth, and moved in a pPh: - 
place that is not pure, the groffer Air. (>•) She MX 
is Eclipfed, when the hollow part is turned up- i'kX, 
wards; and the variety of appearances, which 
{he hath in a Month, are caufed by the turning 
of her hollow part upwards by degrees. 

, (s) Day, Night, Months, Hours, Years, s uu 
Showers, Winds, and the like, are cauled by 
different Exhalations : for a fplendid Exhalati¬ 
on, flaming in the circle of the Sun, makes it 
Day; the contrary, being predominant, makes 
it Night j the heat of the fplendid incrcafing, 
maketh Summer ; the moifture of the dark a- 
bounding,maketh Winter. Suitably to thefe he 
explained the Caufes of other things; buc of die 
Earth he faid nothing; nor of the Se.iph.e. 

SECT. 3. 

Of the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea.' 

T He Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea is cau- Pht-tU 
fed by the Sun, which ftirreth, raifethand 3-ri. 
carrieth about with him the moft part of the 
Winds, which coming to blow upon che Ocean, 
caufe the Atlantick Sea to fwell, and fo make 
the Flux' or. High-Water ; but when the fame 
are allay’d, the Sea falleth low, and fo caufeth 
a Reflux and Ebb. 

SEC T. 4. 

Of living Creatures. 

O F the Nature (a) of the Soul, he faid. It a 
is fo profound, as chat it cannot by any 
means be Found out: He only afferted, fib) That b ™\ 
it is, as all other things are, an Exhalation; that 
which is without, and that which is within, 
ing all of one Nature: . it is incorporeal and al¬ 
ways in fluxion. That it is moved, is evident 
from it’s being moved; (c J Of Souls, the dry c 
is the wife!) and beft. 

(el) Man beginneth to be perfe< 5 t about his <1 ^ 
fecond feventh year, at what time the genera- f ,,M " 
• tive vigour beginneth to move : for then Trees 
begin to be perfect, when they begin to bring 
forth ; for as long as they bear no Fruit, they 
are immature, and impeded:. Moreover, at 
that time a Man comes to the knowledge of 
good and ill, and is capable of being inftru&cd 
therein. 


THE 
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Elea, Helea, or Hyela , either from Elea the 
a Dionvf. River of that place, or, as (o') fome conceive, 
uMic. ; n ailufjon to the Marines round about it. 


CHAP- II. 


Of this City were Varmenides, "Zeno, and Leu¬ 
cippus ; who being eminent Perfons of one SeA, 
from them the SeA it felf was termed Eleatick. 

But its firft Inftitutor was Xenophanes. The 
L> Strom. Eleatick Sett, faith (b) Clemens, was begun by 
Xenophanes the Colophonian, who {as Timatus 
affirms ) lived in the time o/ITieron King of Sicily, 
and of Epicharmus the Voet ; But Apollodorus, that 
he was born its the fourth Olympiad, and his life 
I xtended to the times of Darius and Cyrus. Par¬ 
menides wffs Difciple to Xenophanes; Zeno to 
him ; then Leucippus; then Democritus. The 
Auditors of Democritus were Protagoras the Ab- 
deritc, Metrodorus the Chian, and Diogenes the 
Smyrnccan, whofe Difciple was Anaxarchus. 
e Liters. (c) Xenophanes was (as was faid ) a Colo¬ 
phonian, Son of Dexius, or ( as Appollodorus ) 
of Orthomenes, pratjed by Timon; who faith of 
him, 

Zenophanes, not wholly free from pride. 

The fcl ions of old Homer- did deride . 

Being banifhed his Country, he lived at Zencle 
and Cacana in Sicily. Some affirm, he had no 
Maficr ; others, that be heard Botho the Athenian ; 
oth-.<s Archelaus, [ which isleafi probable, for} he I 
was ( as Sotion relates) contemporary with Anaxi¬ 
mander. Be wrote in verfic Elegies, and Iambicks 
againji Hefiod and Homer,' reprehending what they 
deliver'd concerning the Gods. Be alfo wrote the 
budding of Colophon, and the bringing of the Colo¬ 
ny into Elea in Italy, which confiftedof two thoit- 
d Lib, 14. Jandverjes. But (d) Strabo, who affirms he writ 
the Sdli in vsrfe, feems to have alcribed to him 
what was indeed written by Timon the Sceptick, 
his miftake perhaps arifing from hence, that 
e Liters, in (e) the fecond and third book's of that Poem 
Timms. were written by way of Dialogue, wherein Ti¬ 
mon quefiions Xenophanes about every thing, who 
gives anfwers to all. 

Zenophanes jung his own works. It is farther 
faid, that be ajjerted doctrines contrary ,to Thales 
and Pythagoras, and fomewhat againft Epimeni- 
des. He foil rifl'd in the 60th Olympiad. De¬ 
metrius Phalereus, and Panserius /Ai Stoiek relate, 
that like Anaxagoras he buried his Sons with hts 
own hands. 'He lived to a great age, fear be faith 
of himfelf, 

Sixty feven year's in Greece' I now have told; 

And when I came was twenty five years old. 

Lucian therefore reckons amifi, affirming he liv’d | 
ninety one years ; for this account of fixty fevm and 
fDcthivxl. twenty five amounts to ninety two. (/) Cenlorinus 
cap. 1 5. faith, he lived above a hundred years. 

Liters. (g) Empedocles faying to him, that he cotild not 
find a wife man ; That may very well be, faith he, 
for you arc not capable to know a wife man. 

He was redeemed by Parmenifcus <jw<f Oreftades, 
Pythagoreans, as Phavorinus relates. 

There was another Xenophanes of Lesbus, an 
lambick- Foes. 


His Opinions. 

X Enopbanes, (Jj) as Socion affirms, held all h u it: 

thugs to be incomprehi.vfible, and (i) reproz- i t«. * 
ed the arrogance oj thole perjovs, who not capable of 
knowing any thing, dtirfi jay, they knew ; Ncvertbc- 
lefs he did maintain many dogmatical ajjertions ; 
affirming, 

(k) Not all at fir ft the Gods to men reveal’d, fc in,;.. 
But by long fearch they find out things conceal’d. 

Whence it is, that Ttmcn the Sceptick calls 
him <sash-tutpav, not wholly free fi-rom pride, or dog¬ 
matical felf-conceit. 

He held, that God is one, and incorpoieal, 
eternal, ( l) in fubfiance and figure round, -no way 1 i, Kr! 
rcfimbling man ; that he is all fight, and all hearing, 
but breathes not ; that he is all things, the mind and 
wifidpm, not generate, but eternal, impaffibte, immu¬ 
table, and rational, 

C m) Greateftof Gods and men, one God we find, m dm. 
Like mortals not in body, not in mind. /1,lx - 

.Moreover, (n ) he reproved and confuted the n Lsirt. 
fabulosss narrations of Homer and Hefiod concerning 
the Gods ; and (oj the deferiptions which the Gre- 0 dm, 
cians made of them, as that they are of human form, nhx. 
and fiubjetl to humane affections ; every one fancying 
them after their own likenefi, the /Ethiopians black 
and flat-nos’d, the Thracians ruddy and grey-ey’d; 
and Jo for their minds or dijpofitions, the Barbarians 
believed them fierce and cruel, the Grecians more 
mild, yet obnoxiosss to pajfions. 

Men think the Gods like them begotten were. 

And that like them their form,(hape,garments are. 

fip) That this (God, or) One, is all things jpCiV/.-x). 
the Univerfe confifts of this eternal One. (ej)i« 4 p. 
Whacfoever is, is eternal; for ic is impoflible 
that fomething Ihould be made of nothing. The *' 7 " ‘ 
Worldis eternal without beginning or end, [as 
being ingenerate, for ] (rfhe firft afferted, that c hat. 
whatfoever is generated, is corruptible. 

(f) That there are infinite Worlds, and thefe f bout. 
immutable. 

fit) That there are fourElements. t :.i 

(n) That the Starsare made of certain Clouds 
; leton fire, which areextinguilhe,’ every da /, an;l 
kindled again at night: for the riling and letting 
of theJStars is nothing elfc, but their enkindli 
and extinguilhing. (x) As for thole lights wifi— 
appear about ftiips, ( commonly termed Caller 1 "" 
and Bollux ) thefe are little Cloud; leton fire, and 
Ihiniqgby reafon of loine motion; and that all 
Comets, Falling-fiats, and the like, are Clouds 
kindled by motion. 

(y) That rhe Sun confifis of a coliediion of yPX-? ' ; 
little fires made by a humid exhalation, or that - : 
it is a fi r, ) fiery Cloud, (a ) That the Eclipts 
of the Sun iscaul'ed by extinAion, and thac there 3 
rifethanew Sun in the Eaft. He further avers, 124 
that the Sun hath been Eclipftd for a whole 
Month together. 

(b) That 
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( t' ) That the Moon is a dofe compared 
Cloud; C:ca-o ( c ) faith, he held that file is 
habitable, containing many Cities and Moun¬ 
tains. 

( d ) That the Sun is requifite for the gene¬ 
ration of the World and living Creatures., but 
the Moon of no ufe thereunto. 

( e ) That there are many Suns and many 
Moons, according to the feveial Climates and 
Zones of the Earth ; and that when theSungo- 
eth femetimes to fonie part of the Earth un¬ 
known to us, he feemeth to be eclipfed ; That 
the Sun goeth forward to infinite, but to us 


feemeth to move circularly by reafon of the 
great difhince. 

( f) That the Clouds are a vapour drawn up (uurt. 
by the Sun to the Heavens. 

(g ) That the Earth was firft founded and g Pht. 
rooted as it were in an infinite depth. t la *. 3 i 

( h ) That the Soul is a Spirit, and that there h Laert. 
are many things beneath the mind. 

( i ) Cicero faith, that he was the only Philo- 5 * Dm 
fopher that believed there were Gods, and yet '■ 
denied Divination; but C k ) Pin torch joy ns Eps- p k A', 
cams with him in this Afferticn. 



CHAP. I. 

His Life. 

tlit’t. T^Armcnides (a~) was of Ela, fonof Pyrethrrs-, 
j£' he heard Xenophanes: Tbeopbrafins, in his 
Epitome, faith, that he heard Anaximander. But 
tho’ he heard Xenophanes, yet he did not follow 
him. He converfed alfo with Amin'tas, and with 
Diochates the Pythagorean, ( as Sotion faith ) a 
Perfon indigent, but good and honed, whom he 
chiefly follow’d, and when he died, built a Tem¬ 
ple to him as to an Hero. Parmenides being of 
a noble family, and rich, he was reduced to 
privacy of life by Am'mtas, not by Xenophanes. 

He flourilhed in the 69th Olympiad, 
b Biipmf. (O Atbenauts therefore, not without reafon, 
11, ’ blames Plato for fuppofing him contemporary 

with Socrates. 

He is aifo faid to have given Laws to his Coun- 
trev men, as Spn/ipptts faith in his Book of Phi- 
lofophers. 

He wrote Philofophy in verfe, as did alfo He- 
[ton, Xenophanes, and Empedocles. 

But Callimachus faith, that he wrote not any 
Poem. 

There was another Parmenides, an Orator, 
who wrote concerning that Art. 


C II A P. II. 

His Opinions . 

H E (c) affected, that Philofophy is twofold, 
one according to Truth, the other accord¬ 
ing co Opinion; wherefore he fome where faith, 

*- All things 1 would that than enquire. 

As well the heart that doth fivect truth purfue , 

As mens opinions , ovhoje beliefe^s untrue. 

That Reafon is the Criterie, and thatthe Sen- 
fits are not certain ; whence he faith, 

Trtifl Slot thyfclf into the various way. 

Nor thy raff) eye, or ear, or tongue obey ; 


That ( d~) the Principle of all things is one, a ^ n fi. 
and that it is immovable; that One is all, that Pbyf. 1.2.3. 
Ens is infinite ; whatfoever is belides Eas, is non 
Ens, and confequently nothing; but Em is One, 
therefore, whatfoever isbefides One,is nothing ; 
therefore all is One. 

( O That hot and cold are the Principles e Lacn. 
or Elements of things 5 thefe he called Fire and 
Earth ; one hath the office of Maker, the other 
of Matter. 

That no tilings are generated and corrupted, 
but only feem fo to us. 

(f) That the Moon is of equal brightnefs 
with the Sun, yet borroweth her light from him. pi„c -C. 

Cg ) That the Galaxie is a mixture of denfe g p;„., 
and rare. pi.se 3,1. 

( h ) He firft afferted, thatthe Earth is round, h L,m. 
and fenced in the mid ft; and (i) firft fet out and • Pha 
limited the habitable parts of the Earth, be- pi ac , j : . 
twixt die cold Zones and the Tropicks. 

C ij That the Earth is every way equidifrant, (. P / r ,.. 
and evenly poifed; fo that there is no reafon phc. 3.1; 
fhe Should incline more to one fide than to an¬ 
other ; yet is fhe fhaken, but not removed. 

( l ) That men were generated of (m) flime, ; L ,. a . t 
and confift of hot and cold, whereof all things m [tread 
are compounded. 

That (contrary to Empedocles ) men f » J n Pint. 
were firft produced in the Northern parts of the t hs ‘ ~- 
World, thofe being mod denfe; the firft woman 
in the Southern, thofe being moft rare. That 
CO Males now are generated on the right fide oPhtt.plsc. 
of the Mother ; Females, on the left.' (p) That p 
the Hegemonick is feated in the breaft. pice. a.. 

( q ) Phavorinm aferibes to his Invention the q Lem. 
Obfervation, That Vefper and Lucifer are the 
fame Star; others attribute this to Pythagoras. 

Pbavorir.ns alfo faith, ( r ) he ufed the argu- t heat', 
ment called Achilles, by others aferibed to Zeno. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of Maas. 

B Uc the Affertion for which he became moft 
eminent, was that of Haas, delivered by 
Plato in a Dialogue, which he entitled Parmeni¬ 
des, or of Idea’s ; the fnm whereof is this : 

All is One, and Many ; One the Archetype, 
ldaa ; Many the Singulars. 

Thgre are Idaa’s, that is, certain common 
Natures, which include all Singulars, and are 
the Caufes of them, from which they have both 
their Effence and Name. Thefe are «Vfi Species, 
the Many exift, as they participate of One, in 
thefe Species. 

The Species fo include all Singulars, as that 
they may combine them, and difference them ; 
for there is a twofold power of fpecifick Diffe¬ 
rences, Compofitive and Difcretive. 

The vifible things (hew the power of this 
One ; all Singulars are reduced to a One, that 
is, to their refpeciive Communities; and fo 
particular things can neither fubfift nor be ap¬ 
prehended, but in this community of Species; 
therefore the Species is one thing, the lndividua 
contained in the Species, another. 

Thefe Idea’s fubfift two ways; in our Minds, 
as Notions; in Nature , as Caufes. In our 
Minds they exift, as they are varioufly-compre- 
hended by us, according to divers manifold re- 
fpeefts. In Nature they exift, as they are Idatal 
forms, and have the power both of exiftence 
and denomination. All Beings are reduced to 
this unity of ldaa. Thus are they infenfible 
vifible things, and the kinds of them are Simili¬ 
tude, Diffimiiitude, Unity, Multitude, Reft, 
Motion, &c. Things vifible are, or are denomi¬ 
nated Like, inafmuch as they participate of Si¬ 
militude, which is the Id an of things Like; Great 
or Little, inafmuch as they participate of the 
Id a a of Greatnefs orLittlenefs, &c. The like of 
Man himfelf. for many Individual Men are fuch 
by participation of the ldaa of Man, ( as if we 
fhould fay f iornineity ) which hath a perma¬ 
nent Subfiflence, whereas particular Men are in 
perpetual Fluxion and Mutation. 

The fame power of the one in Idaa’s, is alfo 
in things comprehended by difeourfo: they like- 
wife have a F.orrn fubfiftent by and of it felf; fo 
that to know the nature of Intelligibles,. they 
.muft be recalled to the unite of ldaa. For in- 
ftance ; if we would underftand the nature of 
Good things, we muft proceed in fuch manner 
as that we may arrive at the ldaa of Good, 
which is the very Form of Good, whence all 
things that participate thereof, are, and are cal¬ 
led Good. So that there are twodiftimft things, 
the Form of things, which fubfifts of itfelf, and 
the Things themfelves, feniible or intelligible. 

ldaa is twofold, dun tv raKov o 'id xj -n.dys.5iv, 
the fair, which is alfo the good, and all the things 
which we underftand as being hlaa s ; The firft 
is God, the fecond the Species of things in the 
order of Nature. 

As concerning the fecond llaa’s, there is a 
One, that is the foundation of all Singulars ; 
out of which, as from aThread, the whole Web 
( as it were ) of hidi-vidmtm s is woven. 


One and the fame Species in many Individu¬ 
als, which exift feparately, is wholly together 
One, and not feparate from it felf, but whole 
in it felf. 

The Many (that is. Singulars; fo participate 
of their Idaa’s, in fuch manner as that the Idaa’s 
are not divifible, but preferve their own Effence 
in themfelves, over and above all the Singulars; 
that is, they have their Effence in themfelves, 
and not in reference to us. 

Idaa’s are notions of the Mind, and fubfift in 
our Mind; yet fo, as that primarily, and of 
themfelves, they exift in Nature. So as thefe 
Notions fubfift no otherwife in our Minds, than 
as they refemble thofe eternal Forms of Nature, 
that is, not as real Beings, but as Similitudes 
and Images of Beings. So that from thefe Idaa’s, 
which fubfift of themfelves, as a communication 
is derived to the Notions that are in our Mind; 
for otherwife, if the Idaa’s themfelves, or the 
whole Species, were in our Minds,-Notions would 
not be Notions, and Ens,non Ens, forafmuch as 
the things themfelves arevarioufiy perceived by 
feveral Men. 

Befides, there would follow-a great confufi- 
on and diforder in the things themfelves, if there 
were continually produced new Forms of things 
at Man’s pleafure; which muft needs be, if the 
Mind of Man could form them, and that what¬ 
soever a Man imagined in his Mind, became 
immediately a Species. 

Again, by this means, themoft excellent Sci¬ 
ence of all things, that is in God, would be de¬ 
nied to be in Him, whofe Mind is the Original 
of all things ; fo as it were a great abfurdity to 
attribute to Man, a Mind procreative of Species , 
and to deny it to God, who governs all things. 

Therefore Species have not their dependance 
on the Mind of Man; on the contrary, they are 
unknown to human Nature, or Mankind. The 
Genus and Effence of every thing is of it felf, 
not exifting in the Singulars, buc the fupport 
and foundation of the Singulars. 

Moreover, if there were not certain Species 
of things, there would be a great confufion in 
all Sciences, they being of Univerfals; for no 
Man comprehends in his Mind all Individuals; 
it were infinite and full of diforder to take that 
courfe ; fo that all Philofophy and differtation 
would lofe the truth and certain knowledge of 
things: whereas, on the contrary, in all Sci¬ 
ence, the true courfe of Learning is to reduce 
Particulars to their proper Species , whence may 
appear their Nature and Qualities. 

Of the Primary Archetypal ldaa, the Effen- 
tial Properties; and they are thefe. 

Firft, It is not Many, C that is, it is not in¬ 
termingled with generated Beings, of which it 
is the Original;) for it is void of Parts and Fi¬ 
gure, being infinite. 

• Secondly, It is void of all Motions and Muta¬ 
tion, remaining alwaysimmovable and the fame. 

Thirdly, It is void of all Age and Time, be¬ 
ing eternal, neither elder nor younger, nor any 
way partaking of Time, fubjeft to no circura- 
ftances of Time, all things being always pre- 
font to it. 

Fourthly, It partakes not of that Effence by 
which Singulars are faid to be, buc communicates 
the power and faculty of Being to all Singulars, 
jtfe'i 
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itfelf being beyond all Eflence. Eflence is di- , 
ftributed amonglt the many of Beings, and is 
not wanting in any Being whacfoever, neither 
lead nor greateft. 

Fifthly, The firft Idea is fo diffufed into all 
things whereto it gives the power and faculty of 
Being, as that it circumfcribes and limits the 
mfiltiplicity, and almoft infinity of Singulars, I 
within the bounds of the One : So that the One, 
which of it felf is infinite and void of parts, is 
as it were terminated in Singulars. 

Of the fecondary Ideea’s ( which are natural 
Caufes, the Works of the primary Ideea ) the 
Properti.es are thefe. 

Fir ft. They, as well as the primary Ideea, are 
Onei for all Singulars comprifed within them 
are determinately reduced to their refpe&ive 1 
daffes; but in this they differ from the prima¬ 
ry Ideea, that the Owe in fecondary Ideea s is truly 
Finite, having beginning, middle and end. 

Secondly, They confift entirein theSingulars, 
not as deriving their Eflence from them, for 
they exift in the divine mind, yet they are con- 
fpicuousin Singulars, as if you would know what 
is I-lomeneity, or the Species of Man, you mult 
look upon the Singulars of Men, in which the 
Species it felf is vifible. The fecondary Ideea’s 
in fenfible things are 'i%itudltcpirae, figurate. 

Thirdly, The fecondary Ideea s are the fame 
and another ; the fame, inThemfelves; another, 
in the Singulars; and confequently both reft, 
and move : Whereas the primary Ideea is void 
of ail mutation, amidft the viciffitudes of tran- 
fient things. 


In the order of nature, the Owe in the Scenes 
is of it felf, and derives not its Eflence ficm 
Singulars, but is felf fubfiftent, as being a Species ; 
by whole power all the Many ( t. e. Singular's) 
fubfift. 

Fourthly, The others ( i. e. Singulars ) pro¬ 
ceed From the Owe; b‘ut the One, which is leen 
in the Others, hath its Eflence from a third ; 
that is. Individuals exift by thofe fecondary 
Idea’s, yet fo as that the fecondary Heeds have 
from the primary Ideea their Eflence, and the 
power by which they give to Singulars a Sub- 
fiftence. 

Fifthly, the fecondary Ideea's a 61 from con¬ 
trary Principles, yec fo as that thole contraries 
are connected in one tye of fimilicudes, whence 
a third thing reflects. To the production of 
natural things three things concur, two « 4 e<c, 
and the third that ties them together ; » 4 c« 
are Beings mutually touching one another ( chac 
is, the natural things themfelves. J The third 
is the Analogy betwixt the other two-, thefimi- 
litude of their proportions. There can be no 
without two things at the lead; nor can 
they produce any thing without the third. Com¬ 
bination. The Ifeis muft be diflimilar, that 
one and equal may be introduced. 

Sixthly, The fecondary Ideea's are not with¬ 
out time, but what they do, they do in time; 
whereas ( as we faid ) to the primary Ideea all 
things are prefent. Natural things exift and 
perifh according to time, but their Species or 
Ideea’s are c'onftanc and permanent. 


CHAP. I. 

His Life. 

M E lijfsss was a Samian , Son of ltbagcncs, 
-LVjL he heard Varmenides, and converfed alfo 
with Hcreiclitns, at what time the Epbefians had 
fuch a mifapprehenfion of him, as the Abderites 
had of Democritus. He was a Perlon converfant 
in Civil Affairs, and much honoured by his 
Countrymen , who made him their Admiral, 
and particularly admired him’ for his virtue. 
He flourifh'd, according to Apollodorus, about 
the 34th Olympiad. 


His Opinions. 

H E aflerted fas Tarmenides ) That («) the 
Principle of things is One, which is inF 
movable ; That this One is All ; That Ens is 
Infinite; arguing thus. That which is made. 


hath a Principle, therefore that which is not 
made hath no Principle: But the Univerfe, or 
that which is, is not made, therefore it hath 
no Principle, and therefore no End ; Therefore 
it is Infinite, therefore One, for there cannot be. 
more Infinites ; therefore immovable. For it oc- 
cupates all things, and hath not any thing 
whereby it may be moved. 

(£) That the Univerfe is infinite and im- b Lane. 
mutable, and immovable, and one like fit felf, 
and full. ( c ) He proved that it is immove- c Artis. 
able thus; becaufe, if it were moved, there muft p hf 4-8. 
neceflarily be a Vacuum, but there is not a Va¬ 
cuum amonglt Beings. 

(d) That there is not Motion, but that it on- d Lacrt 
ly feems to be; And (e) that things are not e Anjl.’eie 
generated and corrupted, but only feem fo to us. Cal. 3.1. 

(f) As for the Gods, he faid , That we f Latrt. 
ought not to aflert any thing concerning them , 
forafmuch as we have not any knowlege of 
them. 
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f Lib. 3. 


CHAP. I. 

His Life. 

(a) f A'Eno was ol Elea- Apollodortts faith, he was 

rv t Son of Pyrethtts ; (b) but Pyretbus in¬ 
deed was father to Parmenides. Zeno was by 
nature Son of Teleutagoras ; by adoption, Son of 
Parmenides, whom he heard and was much be¬ 
loved of him. Plato faith, he was tall, and calls 
him the Eleatick Palamedes. He was a Perfon 
excellent, as well for Philofophy as Politicks ; 
his Writings being full of much Learning. 

(c) Valerius Maximus faith, heforfook his own 
Country, where he could not enjoy fecurity 
and freedom, and went to Agrigcntum, which 
at that time was oppreffed with miferable fer- 
vitude, out of a confidence, that by his own 
wit and courage, he might deliver the People 
there from the favage tyranny pf the Tyrant 
Pbalaris ; and . perceiving, that he was carried 
on more by a cuftomary way of rule, than found 
Counfcl, he excited in the young men of the 
City, a defire to free their Country : which be¬ 
ing difeovered to the Tyrant, he called the 
People together into the Forum, and began to 
torture him feveral ways, demanding of him. 
Who were privy to the confpiracy, belides him- 
felf r Zeno would not difclofe them, but names 
one that was moil in favour with the Tyrant, 
and reproving the Agrigctitines for their cowardice 
and timidity , raifed fuch a fudden courage in 
them, that they immediately fell upon the Ty¬ 
rant, and ftoned him to death. Thus not a 
fuppliant Prayer, nor pitiful Crying out, but the 
valiant Exhortation of an old Man , ftretch’d 
upon the Rack, chang’d the minds and fortune 
of the whole City. 

But others relate this after a different man¬ 
ner. ( d~) Satyrrts in his Epitome of Hcraclides, 
faith, that confpiring againft Nearchits, or, as 
others, Dionsedm, a Tyrant, .he was taken, and 
being question’d concerning the Confpirators, 
and the Arms he had convey’d into Lipara, he 
named all iuch as were friends to the Tyrant, 
as privy to the Plot, that thereby he might leave 
him defticute of Affiffants; and further', tel¬ 
ling him that he had foroething to fpeak in his 
ear, he bit him by the ear, and would not let 
go his hold, till they run him thorough, fuffer- 
ing in the fame manner as Arijlegjton, who flew 
Hipparchus the Tyrant of Athens. Dem •trius 
affirms, he bit off his Nofe; Asttift bents relates, 
’that having named all the Tyrant’s Friends, 
and being demanded by him-, Whether there 
were any more ? anfwcrcd, Yes, Thou, that art 
the dcftnietion of the City. And then turning 
to the [hinders by, laid. I wonder ar your Cow- 


Tyrant, only through fear of fuffering what I 
nowfuffer; which laid, he bit off his Tongue, 
and fpit it in the Tyrant’s Face: whereupon the 
Citizens unanimoufly fell upon the Tyrant and 
ftoned him. Thefo relate the ftory after this 
manner ; hut Hermippptss faith, he was bray’d to 
death in a ftone-Morcar. 

Befides his other Virtues, he had a magnani¬ 
mous contempt of grejc Perfons, as yvell as He¬ 
ra elides, and therefore preferred his own Coun¬ 
try Ela, firft named Hyila, a Colony of the 
Vhoceavs, a little Town, only for that itbrougiic 
forth honeft Men, before the pride and glory of 
the Athenians , never travelling thither, but li¬ 
ving for the molt part at home. 

It is reported of him, that being reviled, he 
appeared much troubled at it, anfwering one 
that reproved him for ir, If I fhouid be pleafed 
with reproaches, I could not delight in praifes. 

He ftoutifhcd in the 79 th Olympiad. 


CHAP. II. 

His Invention of a Diale fitch. 

A Rift otic ( cited by Laertius, and (a) F.x- 1 
tsss Empiricus ) affirms, that Zeno Eleaics 
iv.es the Inventer of Dialcfiick, as Parmenides of 
Rhctorick ; which ( b) Galen likewife confirms, '• : 
faying, Zeno is remembred as Author of the En - i'e 
(lick Philofophy. But the names of Eriftick or Dta- 
lefilch feem to have been later 5 for, as (c) La- c i 
crtins deferibes the fucceflion of it, Euclid [who 
was of Megara ] learning the Parmenidean I’htk- 
faphy , his Di/ciples mere called Megarrcks, efur- 
wards Erifticks, laflly Dialciflicks ; mine's mints 
Dionylius the Carthageaian firft gave them, for 
that they made difjertations by may of Queftion and 
Aujwerj that by the Parmenidean Philofophy, lie 
means no other than Diale Hick, may be evinc’d 
from S-.xins Empiricus, who aliedgeth, that Par¬ 
menides feemeth not to have been ignorant of Di.l- 
lecticks, for that, as Ariftotlecoser/wj, Zeno, h-s 
Dijciple, invented it. Hence perhaps may Ctccs 
be explain'd, who, for this reafon feems to in¬ 
clude the Eleatick Philofophers, under the tide 
of (d) Mcgaricks, who had, faith he, a noble Dt- d 
feiphne, of which as 1 find it written, the Prince 
( or Author ) was Xenophanes lately mention:/'. 
Then did Parmenides and Zeno fellow him ; jo tin: 
were named Eieatick Philofophers, from theft, 
terwards Euclid, Difciple of Socrates, a Mega-e- 
an, from whom the fame were called Megarickf; 
who held. That only to be good, which is one and 
fame, and like, and always. Tbsfe aljo borrower 
much from Pinto, king eallid, free.-: Mencdcmu?, 
Eretriacks, for that he was an Erctri.’n. Tfius 
Cm ro. 
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Has Opinions* 


■cr V E held, (<?.) That it is inipoflible, that 
'b~\. if there be any thing, it can be genera¬ 
ted, or made ; afTerting this of God : For it is 
neccfiiny, that whatfoever is generated, is ge¬ 
nerated either of things like, or of things un¬ 
like ; but neither of thefe is poffiblc: For a 
thing like may as well generate its like, as be 
generated of it, forafmucji as amongft things 
aqua! and alike, all things are in a like refpeef 
to one another. But neither can an unlike be 
generated of a like; for whether a ftronger be 
made of a weaker, or a greater of a letter, or a 
worfeof abetter; or on the contrary, the bet¬ 
ter be made of the worfe, of a von Ehs will be 
made fomething, which can no way be. For 
this Reafon, He afferted God to be Eternal: 
And if God be that which is the rood excellent 
of all things, it is requifite, faith he. That he 
beO»e; for if there were two or more, he could 
by no means be the mod excellent of all, foral'- 
much as every God of them, being like him, 
would be fuch as he. Now God, and the power 
of God is fuch, as that it governs, but is not 
governed ; it governs all things, fo that if there 
were any thing better than he, he could not be . 
God. If therefore there were many, and of 
thelc fome were better, others worfe, they could 
not be Gods, for God cannot be inferior,,or l'ub- 
jeded , or governed. Neither if they were 
equal, could God be more excellent than all 
things elfe ; for what is equal mutt neither be 
better nor worfe than that to which it is equal; 
therefore if there be a God, and He he fuch, this 
God muftbeOnely One ; orherwife he could 
not do all things that he would ; becaufe, if there 
were more, the one could noc be of abfoltite 
power. Now God being one, he further af 
firms, That he is every way like himfeif, as to 
feeing, and hearing, and all other fenfes; for 
othorwife, the parts of God would not be moft 
excellent, but exceeded by one another, which 
is impoflible. Now being every way alike, he 
mu ft be round, for he mult not be partly of one 
fafhion, partly of another. Thus being eter¬ 
nal, and one, and round, he is neither finite 
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;r middle, nor beginning, nor end, nor an 
part, but an Em cannot be fuch as is 
. if there were many, they would hour. 


one another; but One is neither like to a nor. 

Em, no. to many, for One hath nothing where¬ 
by it may be bounded. Moreover, God being 
fuch an On: , is neither moved nor immovable, 

' for that which is immovable is non Ens. Nei¬ 
ther can any thing pafs into it, nor it into ano¬ 
ther. Again, the Things which are moved 
are more than one; for a Thing mutt be moved 
into another; now if that which is not, is not 
moved, forafmuch as that which is noc, is no 
where ; and thofe things which are moved, mutt' 
be more than one; hence he alfirmeth. That 
. thofe which are moved are cwo, or more than 
one ; and that non Ens refts, for it is immova¬ 
ble, but One neither refts nor moveth , foraf- 
much as it is neither non Ens, nor many. Thus 
heall'etced, That God is Eternal, and One, and 
Like, and Round; neither Infinice, nor Finite; 
neither Ljuicfcent, nor Movable. 

(Is) Moreover he aliened, That there are i, Lac ,.., 
many Worlds; that chcrc is no Vacuum ; That 
the Nature of all things confifts of Hoc and 
Moift, and Cold and Dry, mutually interchang¬ 
ed ; That Man was made of Earth, and his Soul 
contemperated of thofe Four , neither of them 
being predominant. 

(c) Againft Place he argued thus ; If every c x> i/7rf. 
Em be in a Place, there mult be a Place of that P bi’.G- 
Place, and fo to Infinite. 

Againft Motion, he alledged four Arguments: 

The ft,ft, that Nothing is moved; for wjiac- 
foever makes a Progrcllion , mull come to the 
Middle, before it comes to the End. The fe- 
cond is that which is termed Achilles, that a 
flow Thing will never be overtaken by a fwift; 
lor the thing which followeth mutt necettarily 
come to the place from which that which want 
before departed, therefoic that which went be¬ 
fore makes a continual ProgrclTion as well nst'ie 
other. The third, if every thing refts u lien ic 
is iri its juft place, and, in every moment, every 
thing is in its juH place, an Arrow fi)ing is im¬ 
movable. The fourth , that if Things weie 
moved, as for Example, if equal Bulks were mo¬ 
ved, one from the Ileginningof the Race, ano¬ 
ther fiom the Middle, alike (wifely, sc would 
come to pafs, that the Half of Time would be 
I equal to the Whole. 
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If Eucippus was of Elea, or, as fome fay, an 
Jj_j Abtkrite, or, as others, a Mel'tan : I-Ie heard 

Z.C710. 

His Afiertions are thus delivered by Laertius ; 
That all things are Infinite , and tranfmutated 
into one another; That theUniverfe is Vacuum 
and Full, ( that is, little Bodies, or Atoms. ) 
That the Worlds are made by the falling of thefe 
Bodies into the Vacuum, and intangling with 
one another , from which Motion , by Coag- 
mentation of them, the Stars were made. That 
the Sun is moved in a greater Circle about the 
Moon. That the Earth is moved about the 
Centre, and is in figure like a Drum. He firft 
aflerted Atoms to be thePjinciples of all things. 
This is the Sum of his Dodtrine, the Particulars 
thefe. 

He held, that theUniverfe, aswefaid, is In¬ 
finite ; one part of it is Full, the other Vacuous; 
thefe are the Elements of which infinite Worlds 
are made, and refolve into them. The Worlds 
were generated after this manner: Out of the 
Infinite there were carried, by a kind of Ab- 
feiffion ( fiom the reft ) into a great Vacuum 
many Bodies of all forts of Figures, whichbeing ] 
crouded up together, caufed a Circumgyration,' 
by which means hitting againft one another, and 
rolling about all manner of ways, thofe which 
were alike, feparated themfelves from the reft, 
and joined with their equal like; but being of 
cqu.il weight, and not able, by realbn of their 
multitude) to move round; thofe of them which 
were rare, leaped forth to the exterior Vacuum, 
the reft ftayed together, and entangled them¬ 


felves by running one within another, and 
made a firft Compound round. This was like a 
kind of Membrane or skin containing all kinds of 
Bodies, which Bodies moving round about the 
middle, the Membrane that enclofed them be¬ 
came more thin, there flowing together conti¬ 
nually more Bodies unto thofe in the middle,and 
engaging themfelves in their motion. By this 
means was the Earth made, thofe which went to 
the middle being fetled together. Moreover, 
theouterGircumferenceor Membrane,as it were, 
was continually increafed bytheacceffion of new 
Bodies from without, and, as it turned about, 
got hold of all that came at it. Some of thefe, 
entangling with one another, firft made a Hu¬ 
mid, and, as it were, a dirty kind of Mafs; but 
being dried in their motion together with the 
whole, and afterwards enkindled, the Stars were 
• made of them. The outmoft is the Orb of the 
[ Sun, that of the Moon Is next the Earth, the 
reft are betwixt thefe; the Stars are kindled or 
fet on fire by the fwif tnefs of their motion, the 
Sun by the Stars, the Moon borrows a little fire 
from the Sun. The Sun and Moon happen to be 
.eclipfed, by reafon that the-Earth inclines to¬ 
wards the South ; the Northern Parts are con¬ 
tinually opprefs'd with Snow and Froft; the Sun 
is feldome eclipfed, the Moon continually, be- 
caufe their Orbs are not equal. In the fame 
manner as the World was made, it increafed, 
will diminifli, and perifh, by a certain kind of 
neceflty. Hitherto Laertius. What is more to 
be faid of his Opinions, we fhall infert amongft 
thofe of Democritus, who borrowed moft of them 
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mocritm (a) is by fome fappofed to have 
been a MiUfsan ; but the more general Opi- 
’> *hat (O he was of Abtkra a Town of 


s, Brethren, .Time. 

Thrace, noted for the (c) fimplicity of the Ii 
bitantSj which grew even to a Proverb. He 
ofa Noble Family (d),being defended from 
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Brother of Hercules. His Father is by (a) fome No lefs doubted v. 
called Hegeflflratres ; by others AthemctUm ; by where (/> J 

others ( * j Datnr.fippus. Demerit,* was the youn- dwelt many years making 
reft of three Sons ; the other two, (c) Herodotus time, towards the perceptu. 
and Dam.iftss, or (as (d) Saidas) Damages. >’>&- He livedunknown is. 

{r Democritus ?i‘ :< hern ( according to Apollo- <unjts in one of hts Looks. 


the So to. Olympiad ; j bimjelf 


which is confirmed by what(/)he faith of himfelf 
in his little Diacofnms , that he was young when 
Anaxagoras was c!d, being forty Tears flounger 
than he. Anaxagoras was born in the fifft year 
of the ycth. Olympiad ; the 4 -th. year after it, 
exclufively, faAleth upon the firlt of the 80th. 
Olympiad, Thrafyllus therefore is not to be fol¬ 
lowed, (tr) who affirms, be was horn in the third 


knew Socrates, but was not known to him ; wb>s\ 
upon he /aid of himfelf, “ I wait to Athens. an 
“ no man knew me. If the Rivals ( faith Thr.' 
fyllus ) be a genuine Dialogue of Plato , this is it 
Anonymous b'erfon there, who, heftdes the two , 
were bufud concerning Oenipodcs and Anaxa:'< 
MS., dtfeourfeth concerning Philofopby with Socr 
tes, ( 9) to whom he /'aid that a /■'hilofophcr reftml. 


nToftbcy-jtb. Olympiad, bewg a year cider than a Pentathlus ( a Perfon skilful in five cxercifes) ft 
- ■' J and indeed he was, ( continues fthralyllus J a I m- 


(b) Vlasy and (t) Agcllius affirm he flourifned 
chiefly in the time of the Velopomicfiaa War; 
Vliny faith, after the building of Rome ;co years ; 


s ; by which it appears that I f or Socrates, faith, b<. 


tat bias in Philojophy, for he was skilful in Phyfl 
Ethtck, Mathemattck, the liberal Sciences, end 
| Arts. But Demetrius Phalereus, in his Apt' 


was contemporary, as Agcllius adds, wills Sc- 
rrt, and pcs haps (as Laertius ) with Achclaus dejpifc fo 
Difciple of Socrates, and with Oenipodes, for nourto a 
mentions him , as UkcWtfe the opinion of Zeno Mor.e 
d Parmenides concerning One, /.-/ Vcrfons mofi goreau'PI 
his time, and Piotagpras the Abderite, tmtnp 
’sow alt acknowledge (faith he) to have been in Pythagc 
> time of Socrates. That he is faid to have Bearing l 


this ( faith Laertius ) is far greats 
dejpifc Jo eminent a City, d,firing r. 


Mor.e certain it is, that he heard feme Vytha- 
gorean ‘Phiiofopher. (;•) Thraf>llus ../firms, that 
he ttmtsted the Pythagoreans, and nxiAuu'd tvin 
Pythagoras himfelf, admiring him in a Treat tie 
bearing his Name. He jams to have taken all from 


the time cf Socrates, iliac he is laid to nave y . % j.,..,................... 

written his little Diacofmus 730 years after the *•'»»> and might be thought to .save mm, but ^ 

taking of Troy, agrees with this accompt. For. that the times agree not. But jlauces of Rhcgi- 


according to E-ato/lhcncs, from the taking of um, who lived at the fame ms, he Learn Ds» 

Tf - to the firlt Oh mpiad are 407 years, to one of the Pythagoreans. Apoliodorus ct C.yi* 
which add :i;. years (tomake up 730.) and it CUS conceives him to have been contanfcrmy with ._ 3 , 
falls upon the 84th. Olympiad. Philolaus. (s) Duns, that he heard Anmnxftus, ]<„„„ 

1 h J Son of Pythagoras. * ! 1 

---;- So' ftudious was he even from his youth, that 

C IT A P II CO Demetrius affirms , “ he retir’d to a little S 

£C Summer-houfe belonging to the Orchaid, and t /„■ 
His fsfl Education and Maftcrs. “ «mt himfelf up ; and on a time his Father sf 

“bringing thither an Ox to be facrificd, ana v f- 
. ( faith (k) Valet ins Maximus ) “ tying it there, he knew nothing of it a good 

1 ; f ..... i, c reckoned amongfl the rich, for his .“while, until his Father roult d him up, and coid 
'rWcr was ail. to entertain the Army of Xerxes. “ him the Bufinefs concerning the Ox. 

L-nrtift adds, fiotn the tellimony of Herodotus, ___ 

lira the Kit -v in requital left with him fame Magi 

Chak'_'d::s, referring perhaps to (I) that Text CHAP. III. 

c‘ Herodotus, where he relates, that Xerxes, in his 

n’wn to Alia, came to Abdcra, and was entertain- His Travels, 

ed by the Abderices, and heflowcd on them a gol¬ 
den SeimUer, end.t he Tiara itnbro'ulcred with Gold ; TTTls Father dying, the three Brothers divided 
and, as the People there affirm, this was the firft JO. the Eflate. («) Democritus, the ptmgefi, u 
■ohtce where he untied his vor.c, flnce he fled from made choice of that part which conflfled in Money, 
Athens (which l believe not ) fo great was his fear, as being, though the leafl Jharc, yet the mofl conve- 
Abdera is nearer to the Flellefpont than the Bay of nient for Travel. And notwithflanding it was the 
Strymon , fo that he took Shipping from hence, leafl, yet were they jealous of him, as tf he bad an 
Thus Herodotus. From thefe Magi and Cr.ldai- intention to defraud them. Demetrius affirms, his 
eras Democritus fir ft received Learning, (m) of Portion amounted to an hundred Talents, and that 
whom, wbtlfl yet a Bey, he learnt Theology and he [pent it all, not gave it (as Vahnns Maximus 
A'irono.r.y. relates) to his Country. Hence is it that Ciitrn 

J („) fie next applied himfelf to Leucippus. (0) faith, be ncglehted his Patrimony, kf\ hts Pt-.Ut 
Some affirm, he was Difciple a’10 to Anaxagoras ; untillcd, feeking nothing el/e but a happy Life, 
but Phavoiinus, n: his various Htjicry , relates, (x) Laertius ( citing Demetrius, and Autifl- xj 
th.il Democritus (aid of Anaxagoras, that tbofe bents ) relates, that he travelled to Egypt to tk. 

, liners which he delivered concerning the Sun and Vntfls, to learn Geometry , to Perfia to si. Chaldte- 
/. '.tan, were not his, but more Ancient, and that be ans, and went to the Red-Sea; for: t .-dh’Xli 
flic thtr.s. lie likewifc undervalued hts Affections converfed with the Gymnofophifts in India , and 
concerning the Fabrieh of the XJniverfe, and the travel"d to /Ethiopia, and (y j learnt the fevered >' 


h the. Gymnofophifts , 
Ethiopia, and (y) leas 
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For thcfe things ( faith {o') /Elian j Theophra- I 
flu! commends hint, bccaufc by his 1 ravels'he colLB- 
C.l better things than either Menelaus cr Achilles ; 
for they went tip and down wo other-wife than like 
Phencccian Merchants ; they gathered money, and 
that was the occafon of their 'travels by Sea and 
Lend. Mot without reafon therefore was it, 
that he faid of himfelf, (b) Of any Man in my 
ttme, 1 have been the greatep Traveller, and made 
the fur!heft Enquiries, and feen mop variety of Air 
and Earth, and heard the mop Learned Verfons ; 
and in making Demonprations by Lines, none yet 
have gone beyond me, no not thofe /Egyptians, who 
are called Arpedonapta.’. 


fir bn ext 


c h a p. iv. 

How he lived at Abder, after his return fro} 
Travel, ami governed there. 

L Acrtius faith, that at his return from Travel 
he was in a very mean condition, having fpent 
all his Kflatc ; whereupon his Brother Damafus 
(' in regard of his indigence ) received him kindly , 
and maintain d him. But after that he had foretold 
fome things, which fell out accordingly, people from 
thenceforward, honour’d him as a God: moreover, 
there being a Law, that whofotver bad covjumcd 
hispatrimony, (beuld not be allow’d burial in his own 
Country: Antifthenes relates, that to prevent betng 
liable to fome envious Verfons ami Sycophants, he read 
to the people his Book entitulcd the great Diacofmus, 
which was the mop excellent of all bit l-pritings , and 
fir it was rewarded with yoo. Talents ; and not 
only fo, but with brazen Statues alfo. Hitherto 
Laertius. 

IS. of thefc Predictions, (a) Pliny gives two 
■ inftaiices. It is reported, faith he, that Democri¬ 
tus, who firfi under pood and demonfl rated the cor. 
relpondcnce betwixt Heaven and Earth,the mop weal- 
thy of the Citizens dejp/fing this his pains, forejeang 
a future dearth of Olives, from the future rtftng of 
Pleiades, ( after the fame manner as we have men¬ 
tioned, and pall declare more fsilly hereafter ) with 
extraordinary profit, by reafon of the cxpcBation of 
Olives, bosight up all the Olives in that Country, 
to the admiration of all tbofe, who knew he chiefly 
afftch’d Poverty, and the quiet of Learning. But 
ajjoott as the reafon appeared, together with the great 
gain of money, he reflat'd the Bargain to the anxi¬ 
ous and greedy repentance ofkhe Owners, contenting 
him 1 , elf to have thus proved, that he could -eafily be 
Rich, wbenfoever he plea fed. 

,s - The other is this: (b) His Brother Damafus 
being employ’d about Reaping in an extraordinary 
Hot day, he depred him to let the relit of the Corn 
alone, and to Cock that which was already Reaped 
as fap as he could: within few hours, a terrible 
Temprft ratip'il his Prediction, (c) Clemens adds, 
:,r " thot he foretold it by fome Stars ; and that they, 
giving crerlit to him, cock’d their Crop , for, it being 
j ll! " Summer, fl) it was not yet limed in the Barn ■ bus 
■ the rep lop theirs by the great and trrexpcblcd Rain. 
~- m (e) By thcfe (and the like) PrcdiBions, he 

gaitu d lo great efteem amongp the People, that from 
tb.ncc fin ward they honoured bins as a God ; Clt- 
mens faith, they called him o-oeU, IVtfdom ; Lili¬ 
an, Philofophy ; as Protagoras was termed Logoi, 
• Difcourfe. (f) So much indeed was he reverenc’d 


His Kcttren 

B Ut being naturally nor 
plation, than delight 
nours and employments, 
from them, and (a) “ends: 
“ relates , to make f/veral 
(meaning the impretljpns c 
the Phantafy, not the Phc 
“ living alone, ar.d inSep 




: i : l-.e 


fright him, attired 
black Garments, > 
: heads, and came ai 
ping, whereat he 
: would fo much as 1 


:t bu¬ 




rning r 


. but continu¬ 
ed to write; Leave fooling, faith he ; So firm¬ 
ly, did he believe, that Souls are nothing after 
they are out of the IJodies. 

Such places he made choice of, as were mod 
conducing to contemplation, by reafon of their 
Solitude and Darknols. And (c) Agclliu-, reports, c 
‘‘out of the Monuments of the Greek Hifiory 
‘ now not extant, that for the fame reafon he 
‘ put out his own Eyes, becaufe he conceived 
‘ the cogitations and meditations of his Mind, 
incontemplacing the rcafons of Nature, would 
c be more vigorous and exaft, if free from the 
:£ allurements of Sight, and impediments of the 
“Eyes: which aft, together with the manner 
“ whereby he eafily procured Blindnefs,by a moPr 
“ fubtle ingenioufnefs, Labcrins deferibed; feign- 
“ ing another caufe of his voluntary Blindnc's, 

“ converting it to his own purpofo. 

Democritus, the Abdcs-itc, well skill’d 
In natural Philofophy, a Shield 
Plac’d to Hyperion’s riling oppofite, (fight? 
And with the Sun’s beams thus put out his 
That bad and impious Men he might not fee. 
Triumphant in their full profperity. 

The former Reafon given by Agelliiss ( that 
he might fludy Philofophy the better) is aliedg- 
cd alfo by (d) Cicero, Plutarch , and others, d 
“ For thoiigb, faith Cicero, having loft his Eyes '1 
“ he could not difcerriBI.-stk and White, yet could 
“ he Good and Ill, Juft and Un juft, Honeftand 
“ Difhoneft, Profitable and Unprofitable, Greac 
“and Little; he might live happy .without che 
cc variety of Colours, but he could not without 
“ the knowledge of things. Thus lie concei- 
1C ved, that tlie acutencls of the mind was ob- 
“ ftrufted by the fight of the Eyes, (el Ter- e 
tullian allcdgeth another Reafon, bccaufc he could a 
'not lock on Women without inordinate dcfircs. But 
Cicero (f) elfeivhere fpeaks doubtfully concern- f 
ing the truth of the thing it felf; and not with- ; 
out reafon, fince the contrary appears man if eft. 
by this following Narration. 
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Par 


CHAP. VI. 

His Communication with Hippocrates. 

pifl, 1 \Emocritus (a) thus neglecting all outward 
a J things, living Day and Night privately 
in Caves and folitary places, the Abderitcs ima¬ 
gined that he was melancholy even to Madnefs ; 
which fufpicion was confirmed by his continual 
Laughing upon all occafions whatfoever. Here¬ 
upon they font Amele/agoras , one of the chief 
Perfons of their City to Hippocrates, that mod 
eminent Phyfitian who lived at Cos, with this 
Epiftle. 

The Senate and People of Abdera to Hippocrates, 
Health. 

Our City, Hippocrates, is in very great danger, 
together with that perfon,who, we hoped,would 
ever have been a great Ornament to it. But 
now, OtheGods! it is much to be feared, that 
we fhall only be capable of envying others, fince 
he, through extraordinany Learning and Study, 
by which he gained it, is fallen Tick, fo as it is 
much to be feared, that if Democritus become 
mad, our City Abdera will become defolate; for, 
wholly forgetting himfelf, watching Day and 
Night, laughing at all things Little and Great, 
and efteeming them as nothing,he after this man¬ 
ner leadeth his whole Life. One marries a Wife; 
another Trades; another Pleads; another per¬ 
forms the Office of Magiftrate ; goeth on Em- 
baffy, is chofen Officer by the People, is put 
down, falls fick, is wounded, dies; he laughs 
at all thefe,beholdingfometolookdifcontented, 
others pleas’d. Moreover , he enquireth what 
is done in the Infernal places, and writes of 
them, and affirms the Air to be full of Images, 
and that he underftands the Language of Birds, 
and often rifing in the Night fingeth to himfelf, 
and faith, That he fometimes travels into the In¬ 
finity ofThings, and that there are innumerable 
Democritus’ s like him ; thus, together with his 
Mind, he deftroyerh his Body. Thefe are the 
Things which we fear , Hippocrates ; Thefe are 
thofe which trouble us. Come therefore quick¬ 
ly, and preferve us by your Advice ; And defpife 
us not, for we are not inconfiderable ; And if 
you. reftore him, you lhall not fail either of 
Money or Fame : and though you prefer Learn¬ 
ing before Wealth , yec accept of the latter, 
which fhall be offered to you in great abundance. 

To reftore Democritys to health, if our City, 
were all of Gold, we would give it; We think 
our Laws, Hippocrates, are fick; Come then, 
Beft of Men, and cure a molt excellent Perfon; 
Thou wilt not come as a Phyfitian, but as a 
Founder of all Ionia, to encompafs us with a fa- 
cred Wall. Thou wilt cure not a Man, but a 
City, a languifhing Senate, and prevent its Dif- 
folution , thus becoming our Lawgiver, Judge, 
Magiftrate, and Preferver. To this purpofe 
we exped: thee, Hippocrates ; all thefe ( if you 
come ) you will be to us. It is not a fingleob- 
feure City, but all Greece , which befeecheth 
thee to preferve the Body of Wifdom. Ima¬ 
gine that Learning Her i'elf comes on this Em- 
bnfty to Thee,begging, that Thou wilt free Her 


from this danger. Wifdom certainly is neatly 
allied to every one, but efpecially co us who 
dwell fo near Her. Know for certain, that the 
next Age will own it felf much obliged toTiiee, 
if thou defert not Democritus, for the Tiutli 
which he is capaple of communicating to all. 
Thou art allied to cAEfcnlapius by thy Family, 
and by thy Arc; he is defeended from the Bio- 
ther of Hercules, from whom came Aidertu. 
whofe name, as you have heard, our City bears; 
wherefore even to him will the cure of Democritus 
be acceptable. Since therefore, Hippocrates, you 
fee a whole People, and a moft excellent Perfon 
falling into Madnefs, haften we befeech you to 
us. It is ftrange, that the exuberance of Good 
fhould become a Difeafe; Democritus , by how 
much he excelled others in acutenefs of Wifdom, 
is now in fo much the more danger of falling 
mad, whilft the ordinary unlearned People of 
Abdera enjoy cheir Wits as formerly ; and even 
they, who before were efteemed foolilh , ate 
now moft capable to difeern the indifpofition of 
the wifeft Perfon. Come therefore, and bring 
along with you &e£fculapius, and Epione, the 
Daughter of Hercules , and her Children, who 
wenc in the Expedition againft Troy ; bring 
with you the Receipts and "Remedies againft 
Sicknefs; the Earth plentifully affords Fruit:., 
Roots, Herbs, and Flowers to cure Madnefs, 
and nevermore happily than now, for the reco¬ 
very of Democritus. Farewel. 

Hippocrates returned this Anfwer. 

Hippocrates to the Senate of Abdera, Health. 

Your Countryman, Amclefagoras arrived at 
Cos the fame day on which with us was Cele¬ 
brated the Sufcepcion of the Rod, which, as 
ou know, is an annual Convention, and great 
olemnicy amongft us, held at a Gyprefs Tree, 
which are born by thofe who are particularly 
confecrated to the God. 

But finding both by the Words and Coun¬ 
tenance of Amelefagoras, that your Bufinefs re¬ 
quired much hafte, I read your Letter, and much 
wondred to find your City no lefs troubled for 
one Man, than if the whole City were but one 
Man. Happy indeed are the People who know, 
that wife Men are their Defence; not Walls 
or Bulwarks, but the found Judgments of wife 
Perfons. I conceive, that Arts are the difpen- 
fations of the Gods; Men the works of Nature: 
and be not angry, ye Men of Abdera, if I con¬ 
ceive, that it is not you, but Nature her felf 
which calls me to preferve her work, which is 
in danger of failing. 

Whereforejj, obeying that which is the invi¬ 
tation of Nature and of the Gods, rather than 
yours, I (hall make hafte to cure the Sicknefs of 
Democritus, if it be a Sicknefs, and not, as I 
hope, an Error in you. And it would be yet 
a greater Teftimony of your Good-will, if you 
were troubled only upon fufpition. Neither 
Nature nor the Gods have promifed me any 
thing for my coming , and therefore ( Men 
of Abdera ) do not you force any thing upon 
me, buefuffer the works of a free Arc co be free. 
They who take Rewards compel Sciences to fer- 
vitude, and make them Slaves,bereaving them 
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of their former freedom. Befides, it is impoErble 
that filch may diflemble, in a great difeafe. and 
deny in a little ; and when they have promifed, 
not come; and come, when they are not fent for. 
Miferable indeed is Human Life, for that the un- 
fatiate defire of Wealth continually invades it, 
as a Winter-Wind. I wifh that all Phyficians 
would rather joyn together to cure it of this 
Difeafe, which is worfe than Madnels, notwith- 
ftanding iris thought happy, but indeed a pe- 
ftilenti.il Sicknefs. All diltempers of the Mind, 
are, as I conceive, High-madnefs, for they flir 
up in the Reafon ftrange Opinions and Fantafies, 
which Reafon muft be purifi’d and cur’d by Ver- 
tue. As, for me, if at all I made it my defign to 
be Rich, I would not, ye men of Abdera, come • 
to you for ten Talents, but would rather have 
gone to the great King of Tcrjia, where there are 
vaft Cities full of all kind of wealth, there I would 
have pratSis’d Phyfick. But I refufed to cure a 
Nation which are Enemies to Greece , and, to the 
beft of my power, have my felf oppofed the Bar¬ 
barians. I thought it a dilhonour to accept of 
the wealth of a King, Foe to our Country, by 
which means I might become a deftroyer of 
Greece. To get Wealth by all means, is not to 
be Rich; the Ritesof Vertuearefacred and juft. 
Do you not think it an equal offence to cure our 
Enemies, as to take Money for the cure of our 
Friends? But this is not my Cuftom; I raife not 
Gain out of Sicknefs 5 nor did wilh, when I 
heard that Democritus was Mad, that it might 
prove fo indeed ; if he be Well, he is a Friend; 
if he happen to be cured of his Sicknefs, more a 
Friend. I underftand that Democritus is a perfon 
of firm and fectled parts, the Ornament of your 
City. 

In order to this Voyage, he fent to his Friend 
Dionyjius, that he would take carp of his Family 
in his abfence; to Damagetus, that he would pro¬ 
vide a Ship for him ; to Cratcvas, that he would 
furnilh him with Simples. The day before he ar¬ 
rived at Abdent, he dreamt that eAZfculapitts ap¬ 
pear’d to him, and told him, that he would have 
no need of his afliftance , but only of the di- 
reeftion of a woman, whom he brought along 
with him ; and having prefented her to him, de¬ 
parted. The Woman promifed, that fhe would 
meet him on the morrow at Democritus' s houfe ; 
he asked her Name, fhe told him fhe was called 
Truth ; and, pointing to another Woman that 
followed her* added, that her Name was Opi¬ 
nion, and that fhe lived with the Abderites. This 
was the Dream of Hippocrates. - How he was re¬ 
ceived the next day at Abdera, he gives this ac¬ 
count to his Friend Damagetus. 

To Damagetus, Health. 

It was, as I conjs&ut’d,Damagetus: Democritus , 
is not mad, but is extraordinary Wife, and hath 
taught us Wifdom, and by us all men. I have fent 
back, with many thanks, the ^Efculapian Ship,, 
on the Prow whereof, to the Pidfure of the Sun, 
may be added Health, for we made a quick Voy¬ 
age , and arrived the fame day that I had fent 
word I would be there at Abdera. I found 
all the people flocking together at the Gate, in 
expectation, as it fhould feem, of our coming ; 


not only the Men, but the Women, the Old, 
the Young ; and by jme, the very Children ; 
fo much weie they troubled at the Madnefs of 
Democritus, who, at thac time, was ferioufly 
employ’d in Philofophy. As foon as they faw 
me, they feemed a little to be comforted, and 
to have fome hope. Vbilotwmcn offer'd to con¬ 
duit me to my Lodging, as all of them likewise 
defired; but I told them, “ Men of Abdera, i 
“ will do nothing till I have feen Democritus ; 
which as foon as they heard , they applauded 
and rejoye’d, and brought me immediately a- 
long the Forum ; for.ie following, others run¬ 
ning before, crying out, Great King Jupiter. 
help , heal; I advifcd them to be of comfort, 
for that it being the fe.ifion of the Etefiau Vv 
I was confident that there was not any Sicknefs 
that would continue long; and in faying thus, 
on I went. The Houfe was not far, nor indeed 
the City; we went to it, it being next the 
Walls, whither they brought me quietly. Be¬ 
hind the Tower thoie was a high Hill, very-full 
of tall Poplars, from whence we beheld the ha¬ 
bitation of Democritus. D.mocritus himfelf fat 
under a thick, but low, Plaine-Tree, in a thick 
.Gown, all alone, fqualid, upon a feat of Stone, 
wan and lean, with a long Beard, at his right 
hand ran a little Brook down the Hili, upon che 
Hill there wasaTempleconfecrated, as it Ihould 
feem, to the Mufes, encompalfed round about 
with Vines, which grew chore naturally. He 
fat very compofediy, having a Book upon his 
knees, and round about him lay other Books, 
and the Bodies of many living Creatures dif¬ 
fered. Sometimes he wrote hallily, fom crimes 
paufedjfeeming to revolve things within himfelf. 
Soon after he role up and walked, and looked 
intently into the differ-ted Creatures ; then laid 
I down again, and return’d co his fear. The Ab¬ 
deritcs, (landing about me, and hardly refraia- 
ing from Tears, laid, “ You fee, Hippocrates, 
“ the life of Democritus, how mad lie is, and 
“ knoweth not either what he would have, or 
“ what he doth. One of them, thac would have 
given me a farther defeription of hisMadnels, on 
the fudden fell a fobbing, and howled like a 
Woman at the death of her fon, and then be¬ 
gan to lament like a Traveller robb’d of his 
Goods: which Democritus heating, fomecimes 
fmiled, fbmetimes laughed, not writing any 
longer, but often fhaking his head. “ Men of 
“ Abdera, (faid I ) ftay you here, whi 1 ft I go 
“ nigher to him, thac by hearing him fpeak, and 
“ obferving his Conftitution, I may judge the 
“ truth of his Diftemper; and in fo faying, I 
went gently down : the place was very fteep, 
fb that I cpuld hardly keep my lelf from falling. 
At fuch time as I came nigh him , it hapned , 
that he was wricing fomeching as in a Rapture, 
earneftly ; whereupon I made a fland, waiting 
when he would give over. 11 was not long ere 
he did fo ; and feeing me coming towards him, 
faid, “ Hail, Stranger; I anfwer’d, “ Hailalfo, 
“ Democritus , the Wifeft of Men. He, as I 
imagine, a little troubled that he had not falu- 
ted me by Name, reply d, “ What may I call 
“ you ? for my Ignorance of your Name is the 
“ Reafon that I ftyled you, Stranger. “ My 
“ Name, faid I, is Hippocrates, a Phyfician. 
“ You are, replfd he, the glory of the tAEfcula- 
N n n “ plans, 
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“ pious, the fame of whcfe Worth, ana know- ( 
“ lege in Phyfick, is arrived as far as to me. What £ 
“ Bufinefs hath brought you-hither? but hi ft lit 
“ down. This feat you fee, is pleafanr, green, £ 
“ and foft, better than high Thrones, which are 
“ i'ebjea to the envy of Fortune. Afioon as I ( 
“ was fee. Is it a publick or private bufineis, faith 
“he, which brought you hither? Tell trie free- £ 

“ly, and w'efhall to ourutmoft power affilt you. 

“ I anfwered,. It is foryour fake that I come hi- £ 
“ the:', to be acquainted with you, a wife Per- ( 
“ fon, the occafion being afforded me by an Em- ( 
“ baffy from your Country. He reply’d. Then ( 
“ let my Houfe entertain you. ( 

Having thus made Trial of him feveral ways, ^ 
and not finding any thing of madnefs in him, 
“You know, fair! /, Fhi'opamcn , one of this i 
“Town. Exceeding well, anfwcrtl he ; you ( 
■“ mean the Son of Damon ? He lives near the 
“ Hermann Fountain. The fame, repli’d I ; he 
“ hath been my old Aquaintance, and received ( 
“ me for his Gueft. But you, Democritus, I in- 
“ treat to afford me a better entertainment, and ' 
“ firft tell me, What it is that you are writing ? 

“ He after a little paufe anfmerd , Concerning 
“ Madnefs. Good Jupiter, faid I, you write 
“ fcafonably againft the City! What-City, Hip- 
“peer at cs, anjwr’.l he? 1 replied , that I only 
“ fpokc at random. But what is this that you 
“ write of Madnefs ? What elfe, faid he, but, ■ 

“ W’lnt it is, and how it comes to be ingendred ; 

“ in Man, and How it may be cured. Thefe ■ 

“ Creatures which you behold, I have differed 
“ for that end ; not as hating the Works of the 
“ Gods, but to make inquiry into the nature and 
“ H:.i t of Choler; for you know, that where 
“ ttris abounds too much,it nioft commonly cau- 
“ feth Madnefs in Men. It is in every Nature, 

“ but in fomc lefs, in others more ;*its excefs 
“ caufeth difeafes, as being a matter partly 
“good, partly bad. By Jove, faid I, Democritus, 

“ you fpeak truly and wifely ; and I judge you 
“ happy, who can enjoy fuch quiet, as I can- 
“ not partake of. And why cannot you, faith 
‘'■he l I anfwer'd , bccaufe either Travel, or 
“Children, or Efface, or Sicknefieo, or Deaths, 

“ or Servants, or Marriages, or the like, inter- 
“ cept my leifura. 

Hereupon he fell into his ufual paffion, and 
laughed a while exceedingly, giving over dif- 
courfe. “ Why, fairl I, Democritus , do you 
“laugh? Whether is it, that I have fpoken well 
“ or ill ? Ilereat he laughed’more than before, 
which the Abderites, who rtood aloof off, feeing, 
fotne beat their own Heads, others their Fore¬ 
heads, others tore cheir Hair; for as they after¬ 
wards faid, they obferved him to laugh at that 
time more than ever he had done. “ Democri- 
“ ? 'Thou beft of wife men, continued I, I de- 
“ lire to know rhereafon of this Paffion, where- 
“ in that which I faid feems Ridiculous? That if 
■ “ ir proves fuch, 1 maV reform it, buc if other- 
wife, that you may debit from this unfeafo- 
“ nabie Laughter. 1 "By Hercules, faid he, if you 
“can- convince mi, Hippocrates, you will per- 
“ form a Cure greater than any you have yet 
“ done. ' And why, faid I, (hould you not be 
“ <--invinced ? 'Know you not, that you do ab- 
fcuMy in laughing at rhe Death of a Man, or 
“ at Sicknefs, or Madnefs, or Murther, or any 
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. thing that is worfe-than theft; and on the 
‘ other fide atMarii.igcs, at AfP.-mbltes, at the 
' Bisth of Infants, at Solemn Rites, at Magi- 
‘ f trades, at Honours, and generally at every 
‘ thing tlwr hath the Name of Good ? At thole 
‘things which deferve to lie pitied, you. laugh; 

* and at thofc things for which wc (liould re- 
' jovee, you laugh alfo; infomuch that you 
‘ leetn not to put any difference betwixt Good 

and Bad. 7 hen he. You fay well, Hsppocratcs, 
‘but you arc no: acquainted with thcreafonof 
‘ my Laughing, which as foon as you know, I 
‘am confident, you will prefer it befoie the 
Caufe for which you came hither, and carry 
‘‘ it along with you as a Medicine to your Coun- 
‘ try, thereby imptoving both your felf and 
‘others: and in requiral of it, perhaps will 

* think your felf obliged to teach me Phyfick, 

’I when you (hall underffand whac pains .ill 

Men take for things that deferve not pains, 

“ but ar.e of no value, and confume their Lives 
unprofirably in purfuit of things that deferve 
‘‘only to be laugh'd at. What, faid I, Is all 
‘ the World fick, and knows it not ? If fo, they 
“ can fend no whither for help; for what is 
“beyond it? He repls’d , Theic are infinite 
“ Worlds, O Hippocrates'. Have not fo mean an 
“ efteem of the Riches of Nature. Teach me 
‘ this, faid J, Democritus, at fome other time: 

“ for I am afraid, that if you begin to talk of 
“ this Infinity, you will fall again into your Fit 
“ofLaughter; but now, tell me the Reafon, 

“ why you Laugh at. the accidents of Life- 
Then, looking ftedfaftly upon me, “You 
“ think, faith be, there are two things, which 
“ occafion my Laughter, Good and Ill, where- 
“ as indeed I laugh but at one thing, Man, full 
“ of Folly, deftitute of right A&ions, playing 
“ theChildinall his Defigns, undergoing great 
“ Toils for no Benefit, travelling to the ends of 
“ the Earth, and founding boctomlefs Depths, 

“ to get Silver and Gold, never ceafing to hoard 
“ them up, and with their ftore increafing his 
“ own Troubles, left, ifhe fhould want them, 

“ he might be thought not happy. He digs in- 
“ to the Bowels of the Earth, by the hands of 
“ Staves, whereof fome-are buried by the Earth 
“falling upon them, others dwell there, as if it 
“ were their Native Soil, fearchingfor Gold and 
“ Silver, Lifting one Sand from another, cut- 
“ ting and tearing their MotherrEarth, which 
“ they both admire and tread on. How ridi- 
“ culous is this, that they ihould love that part 
“ of the Earth that lies hid, and contemn that 
“ which lieth open unto them? Some buy.Dogs, 
“ others Horfes; fome delight in having large 
“ PoITeffions, which they may call tHeir own, 
“ and would command many others, when they 
“ are not able to command chemfelves. They 
“ marry Wives, and in a ffiort time put them 
“ away; they love, and then hate ; they take 
“ delight in their Children, and when they are 
“grown up, difinherit them; They War, and 
“defpife Quiet; they confpire againft Kings; 
“ they murther Men; they dig the Earth to 
“find Silver; with the Silver, which they have 
“ found, they buy Land ; what the Land which 
“ they .have bought yields, of Corn, or Fruits, 
“ they fell, and receive Silver again. To what 
“ changes and niifchances are they fubjed ? 

■ “ When 
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“When they have not Riches, they defirc them; 
“ when they have, rhcy hide or fcatter them ; I 
“laugh at their ill-defigned Actions, I laugh at 
“their Misfortunes. They violate the Laws of 
“ Truth, by Contention and Enmity with one 
“another; Brethren, Parents, and Country- 
“ men, fight and kill one another for thofe Pof- 
“ feflions, of which, afterDeath, noneofthem 
“ can be Mafters. They ptufuean unjuft courfe 
“ of Life ; they defpife the poverty of Their 
“ Friends and Country ; Mean and Inanimate 
“ things they account for Riches; they will pare 
“ with a whole Eftate to purchafe Statues, be- 
“ caufe che Statues feem tol'peak, but thofe who 
“ fpeak indeed they hate. They affe<ft things 
“hard to be got; they, who dwell in the Con- 
“ tinent, covet the things of the Sea; they 
“ who dwell in the Iflands, the things of the 
“ Continent, perverting all things to their own 
“ depraved deiircs. In War they praife Valour, 

“ whilft they are dally fubdued by Luxury, A- 
“ varice, and all Paflions, and in the courfe of 
“ his Life every man is a Tbcrf/res. Why did 
" you, Ikppocratcs, reprove my Laughter ? No 
“ Man laughs at his own Madnefs, but at the 
“ Madnefs of another. They who think them- 
“felves to be Sober, laugh at thofe who feem 
" to them to be Drunk ; feme laugh at Lovers, 
“ whilft they themfelves are lick of a worfe di- 
“ ftemper; feme, at thofe who travel by Sea ; 
“ others, at thofe who follow Husbandry, for 
“ they agree not with one another, neither in 
“ Arts nor Addons. All this, [aid I, Domocri- 
et tus, is true, neither is there any Argument 
“ that may better prove the unhappy Eftate of 
“ Man: but thefe Addons are preferibed by Ne- 
“ ceffity, by reafon of the governmentof Families, 
“ the building of Ships, and other civil Offices, 
“wherein a Man muft neceflarily be employ’d, 
“ for Nature did not produce him to the end 
“ he might reft Idle. Again, Height of Am- 
“ bition caufetli many Men to go affray, who 
“ aim at all things, as if there were nothing 
“ amifs in them, not being able to forefee the 
“ darknefs that attends them. For, Democritus, 
“ what Man is there, that when he marries, 
“ thinks of Divorce or Death ? Who is there, 
“ that whilft he bringeth up his Children, think- 
“ eth of lofing them ? The like in Husbandry, 
“Navigation, Dominon, and all other Offices 
“ of Life. No Man forefees that it may go 
“amifs with him, but every one flatters him- 
“ felf with hopes of good fuccefs, and does not 
“ look upon the worft. Why therefore is this 
“ ridiculous? 

Democritus replied, “ You are yet far from 
•“ underftanding me, Hippocrates , neither per- 
“ ceive, through want of knowledge, the bounds 
“ of Indifturbance and Perturbation. For if 
" they did order thefe things prudently, they 
“ might be eafily difeharged of them, and 
“ evade my Laughter ; whereas now they are 
“ blind as to the Offices of Life, and, with • 
“ Minds void of reafon, are carried on by in- 
“ ordinate Appetites. It were enough to make 
“ them wife, if they would but confider the 
“ mutability of all things, how they wheel 
“ about continually, and are fuddenly changed ; 
“ whereas they looking upon thefe, as if they 


we1e firm and fetied , fall into msr.y ;r..:on- 
Cl vcniencie* and troubles, and coveting 
“harmful, they tumble headlong into man-, 
“ Miferies. But if a Man would tightly con 
“ fider and weigh in his mind ail things th.v: 
“he attempts, underftanding hitnfdf aiid l,ij 
“ own Abilities , he would not let his defirc* 
“ run to Infinite, buc follow Nature , out of 
“ whole ffore all are plentifully nourished and 
“ fupplied. As a fat Body is in great sit danger 
“ of licknefs, lb an high Eftate is in greatefi: 
“ danger of falling; great minds are known : n 
“Extremities. Some there are, who, taking 
“ no warning at that which lupncth to ot!;en, 
“ perilh by their own ill Adions, minding thin;, . 
“ Manifeft no more than as if they were nut 
“ Manifeft, whereas yet they have a huge pic- 
“ cedent by which to guide their Life, t;l filing; 
“done and not done, by which we ought to 
“forefee the future. This is the ocealion of 
“my Laughter, Foolifh Men puniihed h> tl-tir 
“ own Wickednefs, Covetouliiefs , Luff, l'.u- 
c mity, Treachery, Confpiracy, Envy. It is 
lf a hard thing to give a name to many of thele 
“Ills, they being innumerable, and pradifed 
“ lb clofely. Their Rehaviour, as to Virtue, is 
“ yet worfe; they afledLies, they follow Plea- 
“ fure,difobeying the Laws; my Laughter con- 
“ demns their Inconfideratenefs , who neither 
“ fee nor hear, whereas che Sence of Man only, 
“ of all others, is able to forefee Futures. They 
“ hate all Things, and then again apply chem- 
“ felves to them; they condemn Navigation, 
“ and then they puttoSea; condemn Husb.in- 
“dry, and then fall a Ploughing; they put 
“ away their Wives, and then marry others ; 
“ they bury their Children, and beget more, 
“ and bring them up ; they wilh to live long, 
“ and when old Age comes, are grieved at it ; 
“ never remaining conftantin any Eftate what¬ 
soever. Kings and Princes commend a pii- 
“ vateLife; private Peifons, a publick ; he that 
“ruleth a State, praifeth the Tradefman’s lily, 
“as free from danger ; the Tradefrnan his, .is 
“ full of Honour and Power. For they regard 
“ not the dired, lincere and Imooth way of 
“ Vertue , in which none of them will enclutc 
“to walk; but they take crooked and rough 
“Paths, feme-falling down, others running 
“ themfelves out of breath to overtake others. 
“ Some are guided by incontinence to the Beds 
“ of their Neighbours ; others are Sick of a 
“ Confumption through unfaiiate Avarice; fume 
c by Ambition carried up into the Air, and by 
“ their own wickednels thrown down headlong. 
“ They pluck down, and then they build ; they 
“ do good, and oblige others, and then, repent¬ 
ing of it, break the laws of Friendlhip, and 
“ do wrong, and fall at enmity, and fight with 
“ their neareft Relations'; .of all which, Avarice 
“ is the caufe. Wherein do they differ from 
“Children that play, whofe Minds, being 
“ void of Judgment, are pleafed witheverv thing 
“ they light on? In their Defires they differ noc 
“ much from brute Bealb, only the Beafts are 
“ contented with that which is enough. What 
“ Lyon is there, thac hidesGold under ground ? 
“ What Bull fights for more than he needs? 
“ What Leopard is urifatiacely greedy ? The 
“Wolf, when he hath devoured as much as 
Nnn 2 “ferves 
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“ ferves for his neceffary nourilhment, gives ‘ 

“ over. But whole Nights and Days, put to- ‘ 
gether, are not enough for Men to feaft and ' 

“ riot. All brute Bealls have their yearly fet- 
“ times of Coition, and then leave; but Man 
“ is continually tranfported with Lull. How 
“ can I. Hippocrates, but laugh at him that la- 
“ nients the lofs of his Goods ? And efpecially, 

“ if without regard to Dangers, he travels over 
“ Precipices, and on the Sea 5 how can I for- 
“ bear to laugh exceedingly ? Shall I not laugh 
“ at him, who drowns a Ship by lading it with 
“ rich Marchandize, and then blames the Sea 
“ for drowning it? If I feem wrongfully to 
“ laugh at thefe, there is at leaft in them fome- 
“ thing that deferves to be lamented. Thefe 
“ (land not in need of the Phyfick or Medi- 
“ cines of your Predeceffors tAUfculapius, who, 

“ preferving Men, was himfelf requited with 
“ Thunder. Do you not fee, that I alfo am 
“‘partly guilty of Madnefs, who, to enquire in- 
rc to the caufes of Madnefs, difletft thefe feveral 
“ living Creatures, whereas indeed I ought to 
“ l'earch for it in Man himfelf? Do you not fee, 

“ that the whole World is full of Inhumanity, 

“ Buffed as it were with infinite hatred againlt 
“ Man hitnfelf ? All Man is from his very Birth 
“ a difeafe: when (lift born he is ufelels, and 
“ fees for relief fiom others; when he grows up, 
fooliih, wanting Inftrudtion; at full growth, 
“wicked; in his decaying Age, miferable, 

“ toyling throughout all his time imprudently; 

“ fuch is he from the Womb. Some being or 
“ furious angry difpolitions, are continually en- 
“ gaged in Broyls, others in Adulteries and 
“ Rapes, others in Drunkennefs; others in co- 
“ veting the Goods of theirNeighbours; others 
“ in confuming their own ; l’o that if the Walls 
“ of all Houfes were tranfparent, we fhould 
“ behold feme Eating, others Vomiting, others 
“ Wrongfully Beaten, others mixing Poifons, 

“ others Confpiring, others Calling Accounts, 

“ otheis Rejoycing*, others Weeping, others 
“ Plotting againft their Friends, others Raving 
“ mad with Ambition. Some a&ions there are 
“ more remote within the Soul, feme young, 
u feme old , fuing, denying, poor, rich, ftar- 
“ ved, luxurious, fordid, imprifen'd, murther'd, 

“ huiicd; dchpil'ing what ihey Enjoy, and aiming 
“ at what they have not; impudent, niggard- 
“ Sy , infuriate , vain-glorious; feme letting 
“ their minds on I-lorfes, others on Men,others 
“ on Doss,, others pn Stone or Wood ; feme 
“ affect Embafiay, others the Command of Ar- 
“ ruies, othersfacred Rites; feme wearCrowns, 

“ others Armour ; feme fight at Sea, others ac 
“Land, others Till the Ground, feme plead in 
“ the Forum, others act on the Theatre, every 
“ one is feveraliy employ’d ; feme affedt Plea- 
“ fere and Luemperatcnsfs , others Reft and 
1 f Idlcnefs , how then can I but laugh at their 
“ Lives? And ic is to he feaied, chat your Art 
“ of Phyfick will nothing pleafe them, for In- 
“ temperance makes chem froward, and they | 
“ e flee nr- Wifdonr madnefs, and I doubt much 
“ thac many things in your Arc are openly re- 
“ proached, either Through Envy orlngratitude; 

. “for the Sick, afToon as they are cured, aferibe 
“ the Caufe either to the Gods, or to Chance; 
u and many are of fuch a difpoficion, as to hate 


‘ thofe that have obliged them, and can hardly 
‘ refrain from being angry if they need their 
c help ; many alfo, being themfelves ignorant, 
c prefer Ignorance before Science; Fools give 
c their Suffrages,neither will the Sick commend, 

‘ nor they who are of the fame Art give their 
“ approbation, through Envy. And ic cannot 
“ be, but thac you mult have fuffered wrong in 
“ this kind, for I know very well, that you 
“ have been often treated unworthily, and re- 
“ proached by Malice and Envy. 

There is no knowledge nor atteftation of 
Truth in faying this; he fmiled and feemed to 
put on a Divine Look, calling off that which 
he had before. “ Then I, Excellent Democritus, 

“ I (hall carry back with me to Cos the greac 
“Gifts of your Hofpitality, full of your wile 
“ Inftrudlions. I fhall return to proclaim your 
“ Praifes, for that you have made enquiry into 
“ humane nature, and underflood it; 1 (hall go 
“ away cured in Mind , it being requifire thac 
“ I take care for the Cure of the Bodies of others. 

“ To morrow, and afterwards, we fhall meet 
“ here again. 

Which faid, I arofe, and he readily accom¬ 
panied me. A man came co him, from whence 
I know nor, to whom-he delivered his Books. 
When I came to the Abdt rites, who all this while 
flayed for me; “ Men of Abdcra, {aid 1, I re- 
“ turn you many Thanks for the Meffage you 
x fent me, for I have feen Democritus, the wifeft 
“ of Men, who only is able to reduce men to 
,c found underftanding. This ( Damagctits ~) is' 

“ all, which I had to relate unto you with joy, 

“ concerning Democritus. Farewel. 

This Account Hippocrates gives of Democritus ; 
neither did their Acquaintance and Friendfhip 
end here, but continued after the departure of 
Hippotrates to Cos , as appears by the Correfpon- 
dence of two Letters betwixt them. The firft, 
from Democritus to Hippocrates, in thefe words. 

You came to US, Hippocrates, as to give Helle¬ 
bore to a mad Man, at the infligation offoolifh 
People, who think Study madnefs; I was at 
that, time bulled in writing concerning the Fa- 
brick of the World, and the Poles and the Stars 
of Heaven; affoon as you underflood the nature 
of thefe things, how excellently they are fra¬ 
med, and how far from madnefs, you commen¬ 
ded my-Employment, and. condemned Them 
as ftupid and mad. All .thofe things which pafs 
to us through the Air by Images, and are feen 
in the World, and fucceed one another, my 
Mind, making a ferutiny into thefe, hath dear¬ 
ly found out the Nature of chem, and brought, 
it to light, witnefs the Books thac I have writ¬ 
ten. You ought not therefore, Hippocrates, to 
j converfe with fuch men, wbofe Minds are wa¬ 
vering and unconflant ; For if, as thofe men 
I defired > you had given me Hellebore , as being 
mad, you had, of Wife, made me Mad indeed, 
the Guilt whereof would have lain upon your 
Art; for Hellebore, adminiftred to Sound Pei fens, 
clouds cheir Underflandings ■, but to the Mad it 
doth good. I believe, that if you had found ms 
not writing, but lying down or walking, revol¬ 
ving things in my mind, femecimes laughing. 
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and not minding fuch Friends a.s came to me, 
bat wholly taken up with Contemplation of 
Something, you would have inferred from what 
■ • on beheld , that I was Mad. A Plryfitian 
• tnerefore mutt not judge of the Affetftior.s or 
Paflions by the fight only, but by the Atftions 
thcmfelvcs, and obferve, whether they are in 
their Beginning, or in the Middle, or in the 
End, and to confider the difference of Time and 
Age, before he undertake to cure the Body; for 
by’all thefe, the Difeafe will be difcovered. 


r , (ci) who difpofed the Writings of a 
Plato according to Tetralogies , digefted 
all'o thofe of Democrttu. r into order; thus. 


■ ’ Tythagaras. 

Jo which Hippocrates return'd this Anfimov. Of ,£ ifthelffri, to which 

In the art of Phyfick, that which happens P«haps the Abdaitcs alluded in their Epittle to 

*" h ”“ *"»«■ — “ f 


butcommomy aienucio mu «“•/ T .„. 

thing happen amifs in it, fo as that the Patient 1 iff ‘ 


dieth, they let the Gods alone, and accufe the 
Phyfician. And indeed, I perceive, that I gain 
more blame chan credit by my art; for, cho’ now 
very old, I have not yet arrived at the height .of 
Medicine, neither did nAtlcuIap.ns himfelf who 


aid zStlcuuip.m nimicii win i - -- - 
invented it, as appears in that he many times 1 sorajyi.,,,. 
diffents from thofe who have written hereupon. i> P r S 1C t< 

Your Letter to us condemns the adminiftraiion ' ‘ 

of Hellebore ; I was Cent for indeetiDcmocritns Diacofmm, confitting of i * Bool 

to cure a Mad-man, neither at that time could I . ,, f f - J ; ’ . but 

guefsin what condition you were: Butaffoonas £/ aff f rlns f Dcmocrir „ s recited tt in publick 
I had. converged with you 1 knew you to be far ^ Qwn a ’ d M His is it citcd bv , 

from madnefs, and worthy rfjMrefyea. l, hU Ei(He tQ T o this Work it e 

acknowleged you to be he ^ 0 f, ex =®' le ."^ p n ‘ perhaps, that Ci™ alludes, flying, Wh.u fh. 
terpreter of Nature, andt he World, and judged P / Demo critus ? Whom can we comport » 
at fent for me, mad, and toffand in need , d b ■ th Ha;c IoquC)r de jj 

of Ph> fick. But fince this Accident hath begot ^ m whereof he pofiffeth 

an acquaintance betwixt us,you will not do amifs , w ,f at caK be beyond dl things? 

in writing oftner, and in communicating your rAe h/tle D i aco f mU s. 
works to me I have lent you a Treatile con- " fbc TlilmU in wh ; cb Treatife he pro' 
cerning the ufe of More Farewel. that there are more than Seven. 

Hence it is, thatfome held Hippocrates to have Qfr N/Jtljr( the f[rft 
been theDifciple ofDwnre, as Cornels™ Celfns ^ ^ N J fm gf M Qr of the fecc 
affirms; indeed , that Hippocrates learnt much , J d to Hippocrates. 

Philofophy of him, as well by his Difcourffi, as Q - the Mmd n 0 f the Scn f cs . the r e two, ft 


Of Goodncfs, or Virtue. 
Amalt baa s Horn. 

Of Tranquility of mind. 
Comment ark s, or, of , 
Felicity ( cwr-> ) no: < 


what condition you were» !Bwt «ffi>>on as *Democritus recited it in public 

rn^nfwChy 1 ^^11 ie dted W 

deged you to be the rooft excellent In- his Epittle o ■■. lt>-* • 

i|NL™,„d,b e w„ M ,»„d>d 6 «d 


imunication of his Writings, is manifeft from puC together” and entitled ”, Of the fox 


to treat ; for what can be beyond all things ? 

The little Diacofmus. 

Of the Planets ; in which Treatife he proved 
that there are more than Seven. 

Of Nature, the ftrft. 

Of the Nature of Man, or of flefh ; the fecond, 
dedicated to Hippocrates. 

Of the Mind. Of the Scnfcs ; thefe two, fome 


the precedent Epifiles. 


Of Sapours. 

Of Colours. 

Of Different figures ( fveful.) 

Of the reciprocation of figures This and the 
fore-going Treatife, perhaps tended to fhew the 
nature of Qualities, which according to him 
arife from the various difpofure of Atoms, ac- 


H E O) lived to a great age ; Laertius faith, ^ fo thdr particular figures . 

abo-ve too pars; Phlegm and Luctar ,rmore or Of the mixtures of 

exprefty, 104. (b) Cenformns, 108. (c) Hip- 


K&.-mvlZeM, or Of the mixtures of the things 

parcbus J ,\o 9 ?Laertius ftthh, he died of Age ;Phie- or offorefght. 

gov, for want of food ; the manner related thus ' Vefii lJ ce \ ( GaJJindus reads wA ao ytdSt, Of 

by I-lermippns. Being very old, and drawing nigh ,Q. f c „ f , 

his end, his Sifter was excreamly troubled, that L ° S ’ftL^° n J ’ ? 

he fhould dye within Che time of the Feftival of -l 

Ceres; but he bad her be of good comfort, and E XT R A O R DINA R T. 

bring him every day fomehocBread, which hold¬ 
ing to his nofe, he prolonged his life, till the Ca „f es . 

days of the Feftival were paft, which werethree : Aerial Caujes. 

and then without any pain gave up the Ghoft,. (b) Plain Superficial Caufes; perhaps, what b 
• C d) and was buried at the publick Charge. things are made of plain Atoms $ for that which w 
. immediately folioweth, is oppofite to it. £ 

Cattfes of Fire , and things in Firs 9 thefe con lift " 
of round Atoms. ? 

Cattfes of Sounds. ^ r 
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Part X 


Caufes of Seeds and Plants and Fruits. 

Caufes of Animals, three. 

Mixt Caufes. 

Of Stone. 

M A THEM A TIC K. 

TXeei ■S'la.fogfs yvdfwi , or , of the contaB of a 
Circle and a Spbear. 

Of Geometry. 

Geametrich. 

Numbers. 

Offurd lines, and folid, two, 

'Ex.m-mop.dla. 

The great year, or, Afironomy. 

Tarapegma ; Salmafms makes this all one with 
the other, reading. The great year, or Tarapegma 
of Afironomy. Tarapegma is a Table deferibing 
the rifing and fetting of the Stars, equinoxes, 
folftices, and the like. 

The cosstention or examination of the Hour-glafs. 
Uranography. 

Geography. 

Tolography. 

ABinography. 

MUSIC K. 

Of Rythms and Harmosty. 

Of Toetry. 

Of the neatnefs of Verfes. 

Of fweet-founding. and har[h-founding Letters. 

Of Homer, or of right-verfifying and fpeaking. 

Of Sostgs. 

Of Words, a DiBionary. 

MEC HANICK, or concerning ARTS. 
Prognoflick. 

Of Diet, or Dieetetick, or a Medicinal rule. 
Caufes of things fea fonable and unfeafonable. 

Of Agriculture, or Geometrick. 

Of Painting. 

TaBick, and, of Armes. 

To which feme, out of his Commentaries, amtex thefe ; 

Of the faired Letters in Babylon ; to which per- 
c i«», i. haps (c) Clemens Alcxandrittus alludes. Demo-, 
critus, faith he, writ Babylonian Moral dif- 
courfes, for he is faid to have inferted into his 
own Writings the fenfe of the Pillar of Acicarus. 
Of the things that are at Meroe. 

A •voyage on the Ocean. 

Of Hifiory. 

A di{courfe of Chaldaa. . 

A dtfcaurfe of Phrygia. 

Of the Fiver and Cough in ficknefs. 

Chernica, or Problems. Perhaps the fame which 
i) 24. 17. Cd) Pliny terms Chirocinera, (e) Vitruvius, Chi- 
V 9 - 7 5 - rotoniton, adding, that in it he made ufe of a ring, 
and drew the figures of the experiments in wax and 

Therefi (faith Thrayfillus') that go under bis name, 
and partly made out of his Writings, partly acknow¬ 
ledged to be the Writings of other men. Of which 
kind perhaps in his Book of the virtue of herbs, 
f -e. 3. mentioned by ( f) Tliny, and tha'tof ( g) Com- 

E 30.1. taintertrs upon Apollonices , Capridenes , and Dar- 

danus, from whencehe argues Democritus to have 
!. 10 ti. been skilful in Magick: But (hi) Agelhus much 
blames him for alcribing to Democritus fuch pro- 
dtgiof/s fables. 


(i) Arifioxenus affirms, that Plato had an ip.- i L,,... 
tent to have burned all the writings of Dem¬ 
eritus,' and for that end had made a Collection 
of a great many of them: but was diverted by 
Amyclas and Clinias, Pythagoreans. 


C li A P. IX. 

Tlyfck. 

H E compleatcd the ZlcatUk Se«£V,and brought 
it to Perfetftion, infilling upon and im¬ 
proving the Principles of thofe that went be¬ 
fore, but moft particularly thofe of LEU Cl p. 
PUS. His Aflertions. thefe. 


Of the Principles of things. Atoms and Vacuum. 

T He Principles of all things are Atoms (a) a 

( folid (J>), full) and Vacuum, (c) where- w >/'i.s. 
of one is Ens, the other Non-ins. (d) Ens is kc,CA '<. 
full and folid; Ncn-cns is Vacuous and rare; Ens tiff' 
participates no more of Being than doth Non-ms, c j'g. 
nor of Body more than doth Vacuum, Thcle are hl - <’-• 
the caufes and matter of beings. •>’>! 

(e) Bodies mull either confift of Atoms, or TJX 
of nothing ; for if every body be divilible, let us 
fuppofe it actually divided, and then there will 
remain either Atoms or nothing 5 but of no- f a?i 
thing, nothing is made, and nothing goes awat ”" r ’ 
into nothing. ' " ■> 

C f ) Neither of thefe Principles is made of 
the other, but the common body it felf is the «/> 
Principle of all things, differing only in magni- 4 
tude and the figure of its parts. h * 

They are both infinite: Atoms (g ) in mm- f'; ! 
her. Vacuum in Maglitude. ;' Lm ,. : 

(b) The Properties of Atoms are two. Figure k W 
and Magnitude; (i) as to Figure, they are in- fW- 1 - 6 ; 
finite; { k ) Angulous, not-angulous, fir ait, ] ^ c f ' li: ’ 
round ; (l) feme are fmooth, others rugged; m pMt?. 

feme pointed , feme crooked , and as it were <» 1 rtf. 

hooked. n at. it 

As to their Magnitude, (m) they are by rca- $** ’ 
fon of their littlenefs , invijible ; (n) by reafon of L 
their folidity , indivisible, ( 0) impajftble, and un- 1. 
alterable. at. 

To thefe two Properties aferibed to Atoms 
by Democritus ( p ) Plutarch faith, that Epicurus ,t, 
added a third, weight; but ( ? ) Ariftotle affirms, p< 
that Democritus held one Atom to be heavier than men, fit 
another, according as it exceeded that other in big- ***’ ,, 

Of all other qualities they are deflitute ; ha- 
ving neither native whitenefs,nor blacknefs, nor 
fweetnefs, nor bitrernefs, nor heat, nor cold, 
nor any other quality. fjff 

(r) Cicero, who calls Democritus the Inventor ,gffpn 
and.Auchorofthisaffertion of Atoms, elfewherc aAptf 
aferibes it to Leucippus, adding, that (/) De- 
mocritus herein followed him, but was far more full 
in the reft. But neither feenis it to have been 
invented by Leucippus, for Pofdonius the Sroick P rx. 
aferibes it to Mofchusn Phoenecian; whom Strabo 9 
affirms to have lived before the Trojan War. ' 

But perhaps the Eleatick Philofophers derived p fj ; 
ic from Pythagoras : of which opinion (t) Ari- t D,Ctt 
ftotle 3 - 
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ftotle feems to be ; In fame manner, faith he, they 
make all things that are. Numbers, a-.ul to corfifs of 
Numbers : far thd they fay it r.ol exprcfily, yet this is 
o - their meaning. Whence perhaps it is, that (u ) 
Automedon gives them the Pychagorick ceno- 
■ ruination. Monads. 


line thing ieemech contrary 
o another thing ; and bv i 
: fmail thing to be tranfint 


’.i Hr'Hefe (a) Atoms, of firft bodies, arc con- 
JL tinually moved in the infinite ( b) Va¬ 
cuum, in which there is neither high, nor low, 
nor middle, nor laft, nor extream. 

This motion had not any beginning, but was 
from all eternity. 

° ( c ) This motion is but of one kind, oblique. 

„ Herein Epicurus diffents from him, alTerting a 
■ two fold motion, diredf, and declining. 

The little bodies being carried in this region 
' s or fpace, are entangled with one another, or hit 
[ againft one another, or rebound, or feparate, 
or affociate, with one another, by whofe concuf- 
fions and complications all things are made. 
" Thus (d) whatfoeveris,or is made, is oris made 
/J by natural weights or motions. 
a- Thus (e) all things arc done by a neccjjity, the 
7. rapid motion of the Atoms (which he called nccef- 
fity ) being, the cattfe of the prodnBion of all things. 
"■ (f) This neceffity is fate, and juftice, and the 
, rf , providence which made the World, which is'no 
other chan (g) the refiftance, lation, andper- 
cuffion of matter. 


Of the G cncration, Corruption, Alteration , and Qua- 


1 /in[}. r'h (a) Elements ( asweiaid ) or Principles 
Mstepb, 1, of all things are two, Full, and Vacuum. One 

is Ens, the other non Ens ; the full andjohd iiEns, 
the Vacuous and rare, non Ens. Ens participates 
not more of being, than non Ens, nor a body more 
than Vacuum. Thefe are the cattfes and matter of 
beings. 

I ltd. “And (b) as they who affert afubjetft to be 
“ one, infuhftance, various as to its affetftions, 
“ make rare and denfe to be the Principles of 
“ chofe affections; in like manner, they (Lett- 
“ cippus and Democritus ) affirm, that the diffe- 
“ rences are the caufes of all the reft. Thefe 
“ differences chey hold to be chiee, figure, order, 
“ and pofition; for they fay that Ens differs 
“ only pvcyj.es and J'laSuya ,aypti -rgperu. pvcyjos is fi- 
g' J re, fia.tr.iyii order, cptfi pofition : A. and N. 
“ differ.in figure; A. N. and N. A. in order; 
“ Z. and TSI. in pofition. 

p.fyf 1 dc cc “ Thus ( c ) chey fuppefe figures of which 
war cor. cc th C y make Alteration and Generation : Ge'ne- 
' -ration aqd. Corruption, by Congregation and 
" Segregation ( of Atoms; ) Alteration, by. 

. “ Order arid Pofition. 

J HI “ Now ( d ) forafmuch as they conceived, 
that what is apparent to fenfe is true, feeing 


c to fenfe is true, feeing 
re contrary to one.ano- 
lUir.ber, they conceived 


“ lienee it «, that (e) Plutaieh and others c - 
‘'firm, he did 1 eject Qualities, afierting thac co- Lt - 
“ louris white to^^f v- eei vipuyf.ox tly.y cold 

“ c ours, and all ocher qualities ; ripa u) is h.re co-a- 
“ moldy expounded (after the ufu.:} accept ran cf the 
“ word) lege effe, to be by law. ( / ) Meentmis t l 
“ interpreti.st, that bv a certain Law and pro- n " 
“ portion'hciwixt rlieAgent-/ifidp-.uient.thefamc 43 
thing is f'weet to one, which is bitter to an- 
“ other. (g)Tbc learned Galfendus. Metaphorical- R 
“ ly, that as the juftice, injufticc, decency, inde- 
ff Cency, laudability, culpability, &c. of human 2 
cc a(Sions, depend on the coriftitutions of Laws ; 

“ fo the whitenefs, blacknela, fweetnefs, bictet- 
“ nefs, heat, cold, due. of natural things, dc- 
“ pend on the various pofitionsand ordinations 
“ of Atoms. Whence you fee ( faith he ). how 
“ in Laertius is to be linderftood, 3 Afyas rfu 
" UKCOV arlfUst d) xi ror, m oV ah\a mltna rsroyji&cs, 

"That Atoms and Vacuum are the riiu- 
“ ciples of all .things, cat era omnia lege faucin. 

“ Thai Gaffsndus. 

But rope®-, w hicll (as Saidas faith ,'is e-a wdrv/jQ- 
*Mt«, a word of -various fignifeat ion:, feems here 
to betaken in oppofitionco eno, in which fenfe 
Laertius explicates it by rerofd&o, ('from whence 
it feems derived,) and imoyaAva by Ji-dfcA-a.i, for 
fo perhaps fhould theText be diftirtguilh’d, ™ Ji 
<*Mv* rmvm reroy.idus coins.-, omnia cenfcri 

■vel exifiimari, the later being only a Glofs and cx- 
policion of the former. So that in the fenfe of 
Democritus, ( who affeefted a .particular ufe of 
Words, as appears by Ivoyjit, J'taSuyi), ceorn, air 
See.) vo t j@- is no other than Jiljii. Thus he 
feems to have oppofed S7s? and yb/siy, as the 
Schools Ens reale and ratioms ; as if he fhould 
fay, there is nothing really cxiftcnt hut Atoms 
and Vacuum, all things elfc are only quoad nos, 
viz. in opinion. This maybe further confirm¬ 
ed by a noted place of (h) Gallon, who dilates ' 
upon it in this manner. 

“ The firft Element of things is void of Qua- 
“lity, having riot in its own nature whitenefs, 

“ nor blacknefs, nor fweetnefs, nor bitternefs, 
“nor heat, nor cold, nor any other quality ; 

“ colour is ( vb(ja ) in opinion , bitternefs is in 
Ct opinion, fweetnefs is in opinion ; but Atoms 
“ and.Vacuum are indeed, faith Democritus , con-. 

“ ceiving that all fenfible Qualities are made by 
“ the concuffion of Atoms, according as they 
“are, as to us, who have thefence of them ; but 
“ that nothing is by nature white, or yellow, or 
“ red, or bitter, or fweet. By voyia he' means 
“ as it were rcynfi, by opinion, and as to us; not 
“ in the nature of the things thetnfelves, for that 
“ on the other fide he calls e-rsli, making the word 
“ from stioi-, which fignifies True. The whole 
“ meaning of the fcncence is this. Men do opi- 
“ nionate . or think ( vcyjilfif) J that white is 
“fomething, and'black, afi'd fweet, and bitter; 
“but truly and indeed (%v) One, and ( yviJir ) 

“ Nothing are all. All Atoms are little bodies, 
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“ void of Qualities, Vacuum is a region or fpace (f) All the Stars move from Fall to \V 
“ in which all thefe bodies are carried upwards (z ) Thofe which are neareil to the li.irth 
c - and downwards everlaitingly,or are intangled lefs apt to he carried about by the tapid chci 
“ within one another, or hit againft one ano- volution of Heaven. Whence itcomes to r 
<c ther, or rebound, or feparate from, or aifo- that the Sun and the inferior Stars , efpeci 
“ ciate with one another, whereby they make the Moon, move much (lower than the rcli 
“ all compounds, and efpecially our bodies , ( h ) He held, as Anaxagoras , thac Cion 

cc and their paflions and ferrfes. Hitherto Galen, are the co-apparition of Planers, which con 
Democritus ( t ) alone, contrary to the reft of near one another fecm to be all one. 
the Philofophers, Afferted, that the Agent and 

the Patient muft be the fame and like ; for he SECT. VI. 

conceived it not to be poffible, that things differ¬ 
ent and divers can fuffer from one another: and Of Air, fourth, Water. 

if any different things aft upon one another, this 

happens to them not as being different, but as ^TTHe n (a) in a narrow Vacuum there 

they have fomething in them that is the fame. VV many little bodies, there follow 
Broad ( k J iron fwims on the Water, be- wind; and contrary, the Air is quiet and c, 
caufe the atoms of heat, which afcendoutof the when in a great Vacuum there are but a few I 
Water, .uphold the broad atoms even of things bodies. For as in a Market-place or ftreei 
that are weighty ; but the narrow Hide down, long as the people are but few, they walk v. 
becaufe thefe whjch refill them are but few. Buc out any trouble, but when they run into f 
then, objedts he. This will be done much more narrow place, they juftle and quarrel with 
in the Air; whereto he Anfwers, that the Soun another; fo in thisfpace which encpmpa,ffet 


I ^TrTHen (r?) in a narrow Vacuum there are a 
W many lrcde bodies, there followed: ” 
id contrary, the Air is quiet and calm, ! 
great Vacuum there are but a few little 


out any trouble, but when they run into {'on:; 
narrow place, they juftle and quarrel with on; 
another; fo in thisfpace which encompaffethus 


e way, meaning by Soun the whenmanybodiescroudini 


motion of bodies afcending. necefTarily juftle one another, and be thrufl for- 

) Arijl. de Things ( l ) become liquid or concrete, by ward,and driven backhand entang!ed,and fqueez- 

gm.&ctr. converfion, or contatftion. I ed,of which is made the Wind, when they which 

I-Sm contefted yield ; and, having been long tofs’d 

SECT. IV. up arid down uncertainly, fhrink ; buc when a 

few bodies flir up and do wn in a large fpace, they 
Of the World. can neither drive, nor be drjven ipipecuoufly. * 

(b) The Earth at firft wandred up and down, b pi 
a Plot. rTpHere (a) are infinite Worlds in the infi- as well by reafon of its fmallnefs as lightnefs; plot. 

pU. z.t. _g_ nice fpace, according to all circumftances ; but in time growing thick arid heavy, it fetled 

Acad ( b ) fome of which are not only like to one ano- down immovable. fc) Its breadth is the caufe c f 

qut/1. ther, buc every way fo perfectly and abfolutely ,of its feclednefs, for (d) [it is of the faction of a 

c Laerc. equal, that there is no difference betwixt them, difl1, hollow in the midjl, and. ] it divides not but pi„‘ : 

d Pl 'fou r ( c ) Thefe all are generated and corrupted. covers the Air, which is beneath ir, as appears 

**g P *"• The World is ( d) inanimate (e), round , in broad bodies, which are not eafily flirred by 

f stob.Phyf. ( f) comparted about with a coat, as it were, in- the Winds, but ftick fall; Thus doth the Earth, 

1. ii. terwoven with Stars. by reafon of its breadth, to the Air ; and the 

g Lain. • (g ) The atoms being ( aswefaid ) rapidly car- Air, not having a place whereto it might go, 
h What r y e j ( hrougb the Univerje ; by this means all things fufficient to receive it, refleth underneath, as 

means' 1 were mi, de, Ftre, Water, ( h ) Air, Earth. water within veffels which cover it. Thac the 

itiour.tr. To (i) the fire. He and Lettcippm aferibed Air can uphold a great weight, they demonftrate 
whenho a round figure; but Air, Water, and the reft, many ways. 

faith, page [ le diftinguifhed only by greatnefs and littlenefs, (e) Now by reafon thac this Air is weaker e Pi 

th co «on becaufe their nature is the Pan-fpermia, or uni- towards the South, the Earth, as it groweth t ls,: 

fit mtntio verfal dilfeminacion of the Elements or Atoms, and increafeth bendeth to that fide ; for the 

tanquamde . Northern parts are intemperate, the Southern 

Pdem nto SECT. V. temperate , whence they produce more and ' 

So P - r ‘«pou fairer fruits. 

which the . Of the Heavens. (f) He imputeth the caufe of Earthquakes f ph 

wholefe- - . to water: for (g ) the Earth being full of vva- pin. 


JL little bodies which are carried round. (b)\ caufeth the E: 
Tint arch affirms. He held, with Anaxagoras, thac I more, becaufe 
the Sun is a burning plate or flone ; Laertius I cing its cavern 
adds, he faid of Anaxagoras, that thofe opinions I dryed and attr; 
I" -which he delivered concerning the Sun and Moon, I more full, in i 


fioln them. 

(c) He conceived the Sun to be very big : 
for, adds Cicero, he was exceeding skilful in 
Geometry. 

( d ) The Moon is a fiery Firmament; con- 
taining Plains, Mountains, Valleys. 


cing its caverns, it rhakech it lhake, and being 
dryed and attradled into empty places from the 
more full, in its paifage caufeth that motion. 

( b ) The Sea continually decreafech, and at h 
laft will dry up. 

( i) The overflowing of Nilus is caufed by i 
the melting and diffufion of the Snow in the t‘ 
Northern parts under the Summer Tropick; 
from the vapours. Clouds arecondenfed, which 
being driven towards the South, and to oAEgjpt > 


(e) He placed the Scars in this order; firft, 1 by the Ecelian winds, they are diffolved in 
e fixed Stars, then the Planets, then the Sun, I great and vehement fhovvers, wherewith a 
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c •a /f E N O) were firft generated of water 
and mud; from which opinion Epicurus 
hctle differs. 

( b ) Tlie diftinflion of fexcs, Male and Fe¬ 
male, is made ( c) in die womb, notbyreafon 
of heat or cold, but according ro that party of 
i the Two, vvhofe feed proceeding from the part 
which diftinguiftieth Male and Female, is pre¬ 
dominant ; or of that party whofe feed firft cakes 
up the place. 

* (d) The Infant in the womb is nourilhed at 
S. the mouth, wherefore affoon as it is born, it 
layech the mouth to the dug. 


It \Ernocritns (a) held. That the Soul is a kind 

1. 1 J of Fire and Meat; (b) for there being in- 
5 hnite Figures of Atoms, he faith, the round make 

Fire, and the Soul, becaufe that figure is moll 
capable to permeate through the Univerfe; and 
\ to move the reft, the foul it felf being moved 
alfo. Thus he and Leucippus held the SouTto 
be that which givech motion to living Creatures. 
Hence it comes to pafs, that refpiration is the 
bound of Life, for when that which encompaf- 
i'. feth the Bodies,compreffeth them, andfqueezeth 
1 out thofe Figures which give motion to living 
1 Creatures, forafmuch as they never reft, there 
is a relief by the coming in of others of the fame 
kind through Refpiration ; for this hinders thofe 
which are in the Animals from being fqueezed 
out, they driving forward together that which 
dc comprelfeth andfaftneth. AH Animals [c breathe, 

2. anil they'] live as long as they can do thus. 

( A ) The Soul is corruptible,' and periiheth 
7. with the Body. 

(e) The Soul hath Two parts; the rational, 
i- feated in the Bread; the irrational, diffufed 
ic through the whole Body: but ( f) the Soul and 
Mind are all one. 

( g ) There are more than five Senfes of irra- 
,0 ' tional Animals, God and Wife Men. 

(b) Senfation and Intellect ion are made by the 
?• infinuation of Images from wichout, which flow 
W. fromfolid Bodies and certain Figures. ( i) So 
the Image in a Looking-glafs is made alfo. 

Me conceived, as Ariftotle faith, that all Scn- 
fibhs are Tangibles, that all Senfation is caufed by 
a touch or ft'roke upon the Organ; and fu thcr 
. affirmed, that , k) llbstcmfs is fmoctlmejs, \ the 
Light being reflected from a fmooth Superficies 
4 upontheE.se, exhibits a whicecolour.] (I! lilack- 
nejs is RoitgbneJ ?; [ the fame light refiedied from 
a rough Superficies, exhibits Blacknefs; ]in like 
1. manner (?») He referred Sateurs tv lLgttn ; (») the. 
round Atoms, and fuch as are of a bulk fuitable. 
I to the contexture of the Organ j make afiveet 
Sapor ; the great, a lower ; rheMultanguious and 
Nothing round, a h..rjh\ the Acute, Conical, 
Crooked, noc (lender nor icund, a Jb-’rp~ the 


ing the nature of the Gods ; for lonretSoes he 
conceives, that there arc Images indued with 
Divinity it' the Univerfe ; fometime- lie called; 
the Piinciples and Minds in the fame Univerfe, 
God ; fometimes animate Images, which ufe ei¬ 
ther to profit or to harm us; fometim-.s certain 
vaft Images, fo great, rliac they extrirJecaily 
embrace the whole World. 

C b ) Sextus Listfinctis delivers l:ss Opinion 
thus: There arc certain Images which come to 
Men, feme of which do good, others hurt; 
whence he wiflieth, that he might light; upon 
good Images; thefe are large and cxtraordinai y 
vaft, noc eafily perifhable, nor abfolutdy unpe- 
rifhable. They foretcl events to Men by Dif- 
courfeand Speech, the Ancients having received 
an Impreflion of thefe in their Fantafics, from 
thence imagined chqt there is a God, whereas 
befides thefe there i^no God, or a Nature that 
is not fuhjsdl to Difl'olutton. 

(ci He approved the Pre-fen cion of future 
things, that is Divination; and Conceived, chat 
(J) the Ancients did wifely inflitute, that the 
entrails of facrificed Victims fhould be looked 
into ; from the Conftitucion and Colour where¬ 
of may be perceived figns of Health or Pcfti- 
Ience; fometimes alfo what Dearth or Plenty 
(hall follow. 


H E C a ) afifei ted, the chief end or good to 
be IvAi/ia .: not placing it in Pleafure, as 
fome have mifunderftood him ; but in a ferene, 
fecure ftace of Mind, noc diffracted with any 
fear, or fuperftition, or any other paftion. 

Of his Moral Sentences thefe have been pre- 
ferved by Stobatss and others. 
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From good things arire ill to Men, if they l Man from living according 


now not how to manage or'bear the good. 
To yield to the Law, the Magiirratc, and 


Temperance augments things that arc plea- 
fant, and maketh the pleafure it felf greater. 

Sleeps in the day fignificth cither diile'mper of 
the Body, or grief of the Mind, or floth, or 
dulnel's. 

Coition is a fiiort Apoplexy ; One man is 
ftruck out of another. 

Not he only is valiant who vanquiflseth his 
Enemy, but healfo who fubdueth Pleafure; yet 
fome there are, who Command Cities, and are 
Haves so Women. 

It is good not only to do no harm, but not 
fo much as to will it. 

Where ill Adtions acquire Wealth, the Infa¬ 
my is the greater. 

Hope of ill gain is the beginning of lofs. 

We ought to fpeak Truth where it is belt. 

It is better to blame our own faults, than 
thofe of others. 


ie good. I one were not injurious to another , ror Envy, 
rate, and a caufeth the beginning of Sedition. 

To live in foreign Countries eeacheth Fru- 
at arc plea- gality ; Maz'a, and a grafly Bed are fweet Cures 
F greater. of Hunger and Labour. 

liile'mper of Every Country is pervious to a wife Man ■ 
or floth, or for the whole World is the Country of a wife 
Soul. 

)ne man is The Law requires , that the Life of Man $ e 
fliould do good to others; this may be done if 
quiflsetb his they will fuffer, for it declares its own Virtue 
'leafure; yet to the Obedient. 

ies, and are Civil War hurts both Parties; the harm is ][, 
equal to the Vidor, and to the Vanquilhed. 
tm, but not By Concord, befides other great tilings. War Jb 
may be undertaken by Cities; without it, not. 
h, the Infa- It is better for the Unwife to be Gove: tied, S< 
than to Govern. 

; of lofs. *It is juftice to do thofe things which ought 

it is belt. to be done ; Injuftice not to do them, but to 
faults, than decline them. 

As concerning the killing and not killing of 


Freedom of Speech is proper to generofity. Animals, the bufinefs Hands thus, Thofe who 
but the difference of occafions render it dange- do, or would do in jury, he who killethisblame- 
rous . . . | lets; nay, fuchought rather tobekilled, than 

To praife good things is good, but to praile not. 
the ill is proper to a counterfeit deceitful Soul. _ We ought to kill all that do Injury and In- Ibid, 


He is welldifpofed who grieves not for what juftices; and he who kills them,ougli 


he hath not, and rejoyceth for what he hath. 

Of pleafant things, thofe which we have 
moll feldome, delight moft. 

If a Man exceeds moderation, the fweetell 
things prove the moft bitter. 


throughout the whole World, efteem and pri¬ 
vilege of his Defire, and juftice, and Courage, 
tpid Poffeffion-. 

As it is written concerning Bead's and Ser- Ibi.l, 
pents, that are in enmity with us, fo alfo in 


He is valiant who vanquilhetb, not Enemies my Opinion may we do with Men. According 
only, but pleasures. to the Laws of our Country, an Enemy maybe 

They who indulge to the pleafures of the kill’d in any part of the World, where no Law 
Belly, confuming the time iri eating, drinking, forbiddeth it; but Law forbiddeth Ibmetimes, 
or wantonnefs; in all thefe there are Ihortplea- and they have facred Rites, Covenants, and 
fures, which lait as long as they are eating and Oaths. 

drinking, but many griefs: For they are in Any Man that either kills with his own 11 
a continual defire of thele things, and when band, or caufeth to be killed by Command or 
they have obtain’d them, the pleafure paffech Vote, a Thief, is to be efteemed innocent, 
away, and there is nothing in them but a mo- It is a grievous thing to be ruled by a worle jbiJ. 
mentany titillation; the pleafure is Ihort, and Perfon. 

they foon need the lame again. 1 They who fuffer Injuries are to be defended s 

To refill: Anger is difficult, but to vanquilh to the utmoft, and not to be defpifed ; for this 
it is proper to an underftanding Perfon. is juft and good, the other unjuft and ill. 

He who contends with his Superior, ends in They who commit any thing defei vingBanil’i- - 
Infamy. ment, or Bonds, or any oilier punifliment, 


They who fuffer Injuries are to be defended < 
to the utmoft, and not to be defpifed ; for this 
is juft and good, the other unjuft and ill. 

They who commit any thing defei vingBanilli- 
ment, or Bonds, or any other punilhment, 


Wicked Men, after they have efcaped the ought not to be acquitted, but condemned ; if 
danger, keep not the Oaths which they had any Man Ihould acquit them either for Gain or 


made in their extremity. 

More are made good by Exercitation, than 
by Nature. 

’ All Labours are fweeter than Reft, when Men 


Favour, he doth unjuftly. 

He hath thegreateft part of Juftice and Vir- 
tue, who Honors thofe that are Worthy. 

Stand not more in awe of other Men than Set. 


obtain that for which they labour; but if a Man of thy Self; nor commit more offences, 
be fruftrace of his defigns, there is one reme- no Man were to know it, than if all M< 
dy, if all things are alike troublefome and difli- print this Rule in thy Mind; and do n 
cu l t . Men are more mindful of Wrongs 

Neither fay nor do ill, though alone; learn Benefits, and it is but juft it Ihould hi 
to Hand more in awe of thy felf than of others, he who reftores a Depofi;ttm, deferves n 
It is a defrauding of others, to defirc to fpeak mendation; but he who detains ic, 
all, and to hear nothing. and Punilhment. The fame cafe it is i 

A Man mu ft either be good, or feein fuch. ler, who is chofen not to do ill, but got 
They whole Manners are orderly, their Life To be naturally fitted for Command 
is ordeiiy. pet to the moft excellent PcTons. 

A good Man cares not’ for the reproofs of Bokln'efs is the beginning of an Ad 
ill Men. . end is guided by Fortune. 
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Ser. 84. 
Sir. 90. 


own Body ; appoint to each a feveral Office. 

-She that is belov’d, eafily forgiveth the Of¬ 
fence of her Lover. 

A Woman is (harper-witted formifchief than 
a Man. 

To fpeak little, becomes a Woman; plain At¬ 
tire adorns her. 

To obey a Woman is the greateft Ignominy 
to a Man. 

I approve not the having of Children ; for I 
fee the troubles of them are many and great; 
the Comforts and Pleafures few and filial!. 

A rich Man, in my opinion, (hall do well to 
adopt the Son of fome Friend ; for, by this 
means, he may have fuch a one as he hath a mind 
to ; for he may chufe where he pleafeth, and 
take fuch a one as may bed: agree with him. 
There is a great difference betwixt thcfe two; 
he who Adopts a Son, hath the liberty to make 
choice out of many that are good, and will 
pleafe him ; he that begets one, runs the hazard 
whether he will prove fuch, or no. 

The begetting of Children feetneth to come 
from a mod ancient Indicution, and inftintft of 
Nature, as is manifed even from brute Beads, 
who beget young ones, though without hopes 
of receiving any advantage by them; As foonas 
they are brought forth, they feed and bring 
them up , and are folicitous for them even in 
the lead things: and if they come to any hurt, 
they grieve at it. Such is the difpofition of all 
Animals; how much more of Man, who hopes' 
for a benefit from his Off-fpring. 

The excellency of Sheep confifteth in being 
fat; of Men, in being virtuous. 

As of Wounds, the word is that which Gan¬ 
grenes : fo, of the Difeafes of the Mind, is in- 
fatiate Avarice. 

A prudent ufe of .Money conducerh to the 
pradlice of liberality and relief of others ; he 
that ufeth Money foolifhly, makes it the Prey 
of all Men. 

To get Money, is not ill; but to get it un- 
judly, is the word of ills. 

Poverty and Riches are the Names of Want 
and Sufficiency : He who wants, ought not to 
be c riled Rich ; nor He who wants not, Poor. 

If you dcfire many things, many things will 
feem but a few. 

To defire little , makes Poverty equal with 
Riches. 

Good things are hardly obtained by thofe 
that feek after them ; the ill come without 
feeking. 

We mud confider that the Life of Man is 
brittle , and momentany , involved in many 
troubles. 

He is happy who is chearful, though poffef- 
fing little ; he unhappy who is troubled, amidd 
much wealth. 

He that will lead a fecure quiet life, mud not 
engage himfelf in many things, neither publick 
nor private; nor attempt any thing above his 
own Ability and Nature ; but have fuch regard 
to himfelf, that he decline any exuberance of 
Fortune that is offer’d him, affuming no more 


than he is well able to bear; for the conveni¬ 
ence of what we enjoy is more excellent than 
the largenefs of it. 

A publick calamity is greater than a private, Ser. 101. 
for it affords no hope of relief. 

The hopes of Wife Men may come to oafs, Ser. 109. 
but thofe of Fools are impoflible. 

The hopes of Fools are beyond reafon. IbiJ. 

They who rejoyceinthe misfortunes of their Ser - lJ1 - 
Neighbours, know not that Fortune is common 

all, and that they have not a Piopricty in 
joy. 

Strength and Beauty are the Goods of the Ser, m. 
Body ; Temperance and Prudence the Crown 
of old Age. 

It is certain, that the Old Man was once Ibid, 
young ; but whether theYoung Man (hall ever 
come to be Old, is uncertain. A good thing 
that is compleat, is better than that which is to 
come, it being uncertain. 

Old Age is a univerfal imperfetdion; it hath Ser. nj, 
all things, and yet wants all things. 

Some Men, not underffanding the nature of Ser. 119. 
moral Diffolution, and being confcious of their 
own ill adrions in Life, are, during the whole 
courfe of their Lives, miferably did raided with 
Fears, fancying and feigryng to themfelves ma¬ 
ny things that are falfe, as if they were to hap¬ 
pen after death. 

(a) Hit tiljo -was ibis fa/trg, ( 4 ) Speech is tbe « L "‘ r! - 
fbadow of Albion. b Mn Z™~ 

(c) He held, that from publick Offices, and 

tbe favour of great Perfons, accrue many Or- for the 
naments which grace and fet off. this Life. Title of a 

(d) Hefaid, that Nature thrud down Truth, E ° olt 1 buc 

and hid her quite in the bottom. tmy°is~ 

(c) He faid, that none can be a great Poet ma mfeft 
without Madneis. from Plat. 

To his Moral Sentences may be added, what * **«• 
is related of him by (/) Julian the Emperor, rm 
That not being able by Difcourfe to comfort p 0 jf s fuau. 
Darius , who wasexcreamly afflitded at the death mu. 
of his beautiful Wife, he promifed him to re- d ci f- 
(lore her to Life, if he would fupply him with 4 
fuch things as werq,requifite for performance ecic.de 
thereof. Darius bad him not fpare any thing, diuina’ ’■ 
which .he thought might help him to bring it to f 
pafs: Soon after he came to Drifts and told him, 
that he had furnifhed himf 'f with all things 
except only one, which ha could not get, but 
that He, who was King of all AJia might haply 
procureit withlittledifficulty. Darias demand¬ 
ing what it was, that no Man could get but the 
King himfelf? Democritus told him, that if he 
could write on her Tomb the Names of three 
Perfons that have never grieved, (he would re¬ 
turn to Life. Darias perplexed hereat, there 
being no Man to whom fome occafion of Grief 
hath not happened; Democritus, after his ufual 
manner laughed, faying. Can you then, the 
moft unreafonable of all Men, Weep with fuch 
confidence, as if you were the only Perfon that 
ever fuffer’d affliction, and yet are not able to 
find out, through all the ages of Mankind, one 
Perfon that hath not received fome particular 
1 Crofs? 
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CHAP. I. 

His Country , Father, and the occafion upon which 
he fitidied Philofophy. 

P Rotagoras, was an Abdcrite, Son of Artemon ; 

or as ApoUodorsts and Dinon, of Maandriiss ; 
but Eitpolis faith, he was a Teian. 

He was firft a Porter, as Epicurus relates, and 
by that occafion came into favour with Demo¬ 
critus : Being young, faith Agellitts, he was con- 
ftrained, for his fuftenance, to take upon him 
the Office of a Porter ; and, from fome places 
adjoining , carried burthens of Wood to Abdcra, 
of which City, he was. Democritus, who was 
alfo of the fame City, a perfon eminent for his 
Virtue and Philofophy, going abroad into the 
fields, fa w him coming nimbly along loaden with 
one of his ufual burfhens ; and when he came 
near him, obferving that the Wood was neatly 
placed, and handfomty bound up, fpoke to Him 
to reft himfelf a little ; which he did, and De¬ 
mocritus, in the mean time, took great notice 
of the bundle, that it was tyed upas it were Geo¬ 
metrically, He asked him, who puthis Wood 
in that order? and he anfwering, that it was he 
himfelf had done it _; Democritus defired him to 
unty it, and put it into the fame order again;. 
which he did. Democritus admiring the inge¬ 
nuity of a perfon wholly void of Learning; 
Young man, faith he, feeing you have the wit 
to know how to do well, there are better and 
greater things which you may do with me, and 
immediately carrying him home, kept and 
maintained him, and made him that which 
afterwards he was. 

C PI A P. II. 

.His Opinions, and Writings. 

H E firft faid. That every thing hath two rea- 
. Tons or arguments, one contrary to the 
other; which way of arguing, he firft ufed. - 
He began oneof hisBooks thus; Manisnddlav 
ygnyuktar ykogoo, the meafure of alt things: of beings 
as they are ; of not beings, as they are not. By ylvrt or 
lie means the critery, by pgnfiirav, •B&.ynirnv, of 
things; which is as much as to fay, Man is the 
Critery of all things, of Beings as they are, of 
not Beings as they are not. Hereupon he aflerts 
the Phenomena's to be particular to every one. 

Pie faith, that Matter is fluid, and being in 
perpetual fluxion, appofitions are made inftead 
of fubftradtions; and the fenfes'are cranfmuta- 
ted and changed, according to the feveral ages 
and conftitutions of the'body. 

He faith alfo, the reafon ( or powers ) of all 
Phenomena's are fubjedted in .Matter; fo that 
Matter in it felf, is all things which ic appears 
unto all. But men at different times perceive 


things different, by reafon of their different ha¬ 
bits. He whofe Conftitution is found, of the 
things which are in Matter, perceivech thofe 
which are capable of appearing to fuch perfons; 
They who are otherwife difpofed, perceive the 
'things which are capable of appearingto perfons 
of a contrary Conftitution. The fame reafon 
there is in the difference of ages, in fleeping 
and waking, and in all kinds of habits. Man 
therefore is the Critery of things that are; for 
all things, which appear to men, are; thofe 
which appear not to any man, are not. 

He held, that the Soul is nothing more than 
the fenfes, as Plato in his Toatetus affirms; and 
that all things are true. 

Another of his Books he began thus; Of the 
Gods 1 know nothing, neither that they are, nor that 
they are not ; for there are many things which hin¬ 
der ns from this knowledge , the blindnefs and jlsort- 
nefs of human life. For the beginning of this 
Book he was banifh’d by the Athenians , and his 
Books burnt in the open Market-place. After 
•that they had been diligently exatfted of all that 
had any of them, by the publick Cryer. 

He was the firft that took a hundred Mina: 
for a gratuity. He, and Prodictts the Teian, got 
Money by reciting Orations in publick. 

He firft defined the parts of time, and ex¬ 
plained the power of opportunity, and infticu- 
ted deputations by way of conteft; and propo- 
fed fophifms to the difputants, flipping befides 
the fenfe and playing upon the word, intro¬ 
ducing the light, fuperficial, eriftick way, 
whence Timon faith of him, 

Protagoras, well in contention read. 

He firft abrogated the Socratick way of de¬ 
putation, and firft examined the argument of 
Antiflhenes, whereby he endeavours to demon- 
ftrate, that it could not be contradidled, us Plato 
faith in his Euthydemtss ; and firft produced Epi- 
cheirems againft Pofitions. 

He firft divided an Oration into four parts, 
Requeft , Interrogation, Anfwer, Command : 
Some fay into feven; Narration, Interrogation, 
Anfwer , Command , Enuntiation , Requeft , 
Appellation; which parts he called the founda¬ 
tions of Orations. But, as Alcidamas, four; 
Affirmation, Negation, Interrogation, Appel¬ 
lation. 

He firft recited his difeourfe concerning the 
Gods (the beginning whereof we formerly 
mentioned ) at Athens, in the Houfe of Euripi¬ 
des, or, as fome fay, -of Mega elides: Others fay, 
in the Lyceum, and chat Arcbagoras, his Difciple, 
Son of Theodotsss fpoke it for him. Pie was ac- 
c’ufed fay Pytbodorsss, Son of Polysc,elas, oneof the 
400 Senators; but 'Arijiotk faich ; that Evathlm 
accufed him- 

His 
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His Writings which are now extant, faith La¬ 
ertius, are thefe ; 

The Eriftick Art. 

Of Wre filing. 

Of Mathematicks. 

Of Politicks. 

Of Ambition. 

Of Vertucs. 

Of Settlement of Government. 

Of the things in the Infers. 

Of the things that are done amifs by men. 
Preceptor)'. 

Judgment upon reward. 

Antilogicks. 2. 

Thefe were His Books. Plato wrote a Dia¬ 
logue, and intituled it by his Name. 


CHAP. III. 

His Death. 

P Hilocborrts relates, that, as he was failing to u 
Sicily, the Ship wherein he went war. caft 
away ; and this, he faith, is confirmed by Euri¬ 
pides in his Ixion. Others relate, that he dyed 
by the way, having attained to ninety years; 
Apollodortis faith, to 70. and that he had been a 
Sophift forty years; and that he iiouriih’d a- 
bout the 74th Olympiad. Laertius hath this 
Epigram upon him. 

And thee, Protagoras, fifing, they fey, 

From Athens, death did fetz,e on by the way j 
Thou might'ft efcape Ji-om Pallas and her 7own. 

But Pluto would not loje what was his own. 



A Naxarchus was an Abderite j he heard Di- He, from his Apathy and the Tranquillity of 
x\. omenes of Smyrna ; or, as others. Metre- his life, had the attribute of fortunate bellow’d 
dorus of Chios, who faid he did not know fo on him. He Hkewile had an excellent faculty 
much as this, that he knew nothing. Megrodo- in reducing others to Moderation; as he reform- 
rus, as fome fay, heard Nejfas a Chian ; as others, ed Alexander, who would conceit himfelf a God, 
Democritus. Anaxarchus lived with Alexander, by pointing to his finger when it bled, and fay- 
and flourifh’d about the noth Olympiad, and ing. This is Blood, and not 

was a great Enemy to Nicocreon King of Cyprus ; - -The juice that from immortal Gods doth flow. 

infomuch that Alexander at a Feaft demanding Yet Plutarch relates, that Alexander himfelf 
what he thought of the entertainment? he An- faid this to his friends. 

fwered, All things, great King, are very Mag- Another time, Anaxarchus drinking to him, 
hificent; only there is wanting the head of pointed to the Cup, faying, 
fome Satrapa, reflecting upon Nicocreon. After A. mortal band one of the Gods jhall wound. 
the King’s death, Nicocreon bearing this Injury When Alexander came near Babylon, the Chal- 
in mind, laid hold of Anaxarchus, (whoagaintt deans dilfwaded him from entring the City, af- 
his will was caft upon the Ihore of Cyprus) and firming, that if he did, it would be fatal to him; 
caufed him to be put into a Mortar, and poun- whereupon he patted by, and went to Burjia, a 
ded with Iron Peftles: whilft he, defpifing the City on the other fide of Euphrates. But Anax- 
pain , often repeated this celebrious Speech, archus and other Greeks perfwaded him by Phi- 
Vound the cafe of Anaxarchus, Anaxarchus him- lolbphical reafbns to contemn the predictions of 
Self you hurt not. Hereupon the Tyrant com- the Magi as falfe and uncertain; whofe advice 
manding them to cut out his Tongue, he bit it he following, brought back his Army to Babylon, 
off, and fpic it in his Face. where he died. 


THE 
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Saidas faith. He was in the time of Philip heed, but went iiwight on upon every 
Ring of M.tcedtm, about the xor Olympiad : Chariots, if it fo banned. Precipices. Dc 
But this (eems rather to have reference to the time the like, not turning out of the way, 
of his Birth, than to that wherein he flourilhed; ving any regard to Senl'e, being faved, 
for Anaxarchm (hisMafter) was Contemporary gonus faith, by his Friends that followed him. 
with Ahxan.hr the Son of Philip, and is, by But ^Ainefidemm affirms. That though lie dif- 
Laiftius, faid to have flourilhed in the noth, courfed Philofophically upon Sufpcnfion, yet all 


Olympiad $ for which reafon perhaps it 


(b) He ufed to walk forth folitary, feldome fc 


firft: (as Apollodorus relates) a Painter; Arifodes flicwing himfelf to thofe of his Family. This 
faith. An ill one ; But (d) Antigonus affirms, he did upon hearing a certain Indian reproach 
That in the Gymnafmm at Elis, was preferved a Anaxarchm for teaching,. That no Man but hint- 
very good piece of his doing , reprefenting felf was Good, and yet in the mean time he 
Torch-bearers. frequented the Courts of Princes. ' 

(e) Afterwards (faith Apollodorus ) he ap- . (e) He was always in the fame flare, info- c 

plied himfelf to Philofophy. Arifodes faith, he much that if any Man in the midft of his Dil- 
lighted upon fome Writings of Democritus. Alex- courfe went away, he neverthelels continu’d his 
Xhr in his SucceffionsJ That he heard Dryfo Difcourfe till he had ended it. Though in his 
Son of Siilpo, whom Sui.hs terms Bryfo, adding, Youth he were fickle, he took many Jourmes, 
He was Difciple to G/inowackns, a Dialedlick, r.ever telling any whither he went, and chcfc 


Contemporary with Snipe. fuch Company as he pleafed. ■ 

(') Next he addicted himfelf to Alexander, (d) Anaxarchm, falling into a Ditch, he d 
Difciple of Metrodorus the Chian, whofeMafter went on, not offering to help him; which 
was Metrodorus the Abderitc. when fome blamed, Anaxarchm himfelf cotn- 

( g ) Afterwards he heard Anaxarchm ,' [ the mended his Indifference and want of Com 
Abdcritc ] whom he followed every where, in- . r , r 

fomuch as he conveifed with the Gymnofophifts (O Being found talking to himfelf an 
in India, and with the Magi. ■ manded, Why he did fo? Iffludy, faith he 


Abdcritc j whom he followed every where, in- &um. , . ,. d _ 

romuch as he conveifed with the Gymnofopbifts (O Being found talking to himfelf and de- = 
in India, and with the Magi. ■ manded. Why he did fo? Iffludy, faith he, how 

to be good. 

-—— --— (f) In Arguments he was flighted by none, f 

CHAP II forafmuch as he had an extraordinary way of 

^ ri \ fpeaking to the Queftion;. with which he took 

His In ft it ut ion of a Se£t. Naujipbanes being a very young Man. He faid, 

chat his Affection ought to be Pyrrhontan > his 

H E feemeth (faith (a) AJbtmitis the Ab. ■ Words his own. Epicurus, often admiring the 
dentej to have found out a noble way of Convention of Pyrrho continually queft.cn d 
«Philofophizing, introducing Incomprehenfion, him concerning himfelf; fomuch was hehonor d 
‘ and the way of Sufpenfion. For he afferted by his Country, as that they made him chief 
, , ft.I :.,n.—.. Prieft. and. for his fake, made a Decree of 


‘nothing, neither honeft nbr difhoneft, juft nor Pneft, and, for his fake, made a Decree of 
«un juft, and fo of every thing. That there is Immunity for all Philofophers. He had many 
‘ nothing indeed fuch, but that Men do all things that imitated his Unconcernednefs . whence 
* by Law and Cuftom ; That in every thing, Timon faith of him in his lytho, and Sills , 

• ‘ * (i/This'was^was called theZctrric^Philolbphy, *1°“/ \ t0 ,mty ‘ 

from its continual enquiry after Truth; Sceptick, ^ J 1 ™!!' bands of empty Soph,ftry ? 
from its continual Infpeaion, and never finding; The An of Greece thou n.md ft not, m> to Imw 

EpheBick, from the Affeftibn which follows up- Whence things arc made, and into what they go. 

,„ e “ **- ■» “"»• 

«■ lofophy ought not to be called Pyrrhonian : For How Taou > a Man > lm # l,ke a De,t J ? 

hy ~ if the motion of another’s Intelleift be incom- T . _ , , , 

3 preherifiHe to us, we cannot know how Pyrrho . Socles (cited by Laertius) affirmsi the - Athe- 
1 , ► L.„«,.,Sr.o5r wpf-innni- mans muds him free of their City, for killing 

was affeaed ; and, Coth the Thracian ; But this/ as the learned 

be called / yn untam. » • l t Caufabon hath obferved, feems to be a miftake, 

r/ M the firft that found out Scepticiftn t aft rt ' nearnefs of the Names; for 

D f r ™- , lc b r S Called ’ hLe >he it was Pytho] Difciple to Plato, who flew Colts, 

courfe of Pyrrho. Thus Theodofun as is manifeft from P WrA 


Ilow learnd'ft thou ( aged Pyrrho ) to untye 
The Jlaviffs bands of empty Sophiflry ? 

The An• of Greece thou mind’ft not, nor to hnon 
Whence things arc made, and into what they go. 


Pyrrho 1 long to be inform’d by Thee, 

How Thou, a Man, liv’dft like a Deity ? 

Diodes ( cited by Laertius ) affirms the Athe¬ 
nians made him free of their City, for killing 
Cota the Thracian ; But thisas the learned 
Caufabon hath obferved, feems to be a miftake. 


i of Pyrrho. Thus Theodofun. 


ocher fide, Numenius, ( and he only, 
obferves) affirmed, That Pyrrho dog- 
But of this more hereafter. 


C onformable (o') hereunto w; 
of Life; he fhunned nothing. 


(g) Eratoftbenes relates, That he lived pioufly g 
with his Sifter, and often carried to Market 
Birds; or, as it hapned. Pigs to fell, and ma¬ 
naged his Houlhold-Affairs with the like indif¬ 
ference, inlbniuch as he is reported to J.ave 
walked a Sow. 

( h ) But as once Pldifta, his Sifter, was fa- 1 
crificing, who being difippinted h> a Friend, 1 
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he was very angry, and fell out with her for it; 
whereupon one of his Friends faying, <c That 
“ his Actions were not anfwerable to his Dif- 
“ courfe, nor fuch as his profeflion of Apathy, 

“ or Indifference, required ; He anlwer’d, In- 
“ difference is not to be [hewn towards IVomev. 
j etriit. ( i ) On a time, a Dog flying upon him, he 
and Lacrt. was troubled at it, Q and got to a Tree] for 
which they who were by, deriding him, and 
cavilling at it, he faid, “ It is hard to put off 
“ Man quite, yet we mud firft flrive as far as 
“ poffible, with aftion again!! things, and if not 
ct fo with reafon. 

k Lons. ( k ) They, fay, that upon occafion of fome 
Wound, he underwent corrofive Medicines, 
Incifion and Cauterizing. His greatnefs of 
Courage is attefted by Ttmon. 

Philo the Athenian , who was his Difciple, 
faith. He mentioned Democritus with greateft re- 
fpeft, and next him Homer with much admira-, 
tion, continually faying. 

Juft Iske the race of Leaves, is that of Men ; and 
for that he compared Men to Flies, and Birds., 
He ufed alfo to repeat thefe Verfes, 

Bat dye,my Friend, why flmtltl’ff thou thus lament ? 

_ Patroclus d/d too, who Thee far out-went 

And all things whatfoever that declar’d the In- 
conftancy, Vanity, and Childifhnefs of Mankind. 

Vofidonius relates of him. That, being at Sea', 
in a Storm, his Companions dejedled, he, with I 
a quiet mind, five wed <|hem a Pig feeding in the 


^_art xu. 

Ship, faying, A wife Man ought to be f.’.L.l 
fuch JndtJfarbjnee. 


C FI A P. IV. 

His Death, and Dlfc.fft. 

H E (a) dyed 90 years old, ( b ) leaving , Ul . 
nothing belting him in writing. 1, 

( c ) Of his Difciples, fome were very emi- ■ 
nenc, of which number were thefe, 

Etsrylochtts, of whom is related this Extrava¬ 
gance: On a time he was fo far tranfpo: .cd 
with Fury, that, fnatching up the Spit with the 
Meat upon it, he purfued the Cook in o the 
Forum: And at Elis, being weary of thole that 
difputed with him, he’threw off his Cloke, anti 
fwam crofs the River Alphetts. He was a g,eat 
Enemy to the Sophifis. as Ttmon faith. 

Philo, [an Athenian'] who frequently talked 
tohimfelfj whence Ttmon of him. 

Of private, talking with himfelf alone, 

'Not minding Glory, or Contention. 

Hccatsetts of Abdera. 

fimon, the Fhlia/tan, who writ the Si Hi. 
Naufiphanes, a Teian, whom, they fay, Epi¬ 
curus heard. 

1 Thefe ail were called Tyrrhenians from their 
Matter } Apoi clicks, and £ cepticks, and Ephctlich, 
and Zeteticks, from their (as it were] Dodlrine. 


THE 


j 



TIMON. 


CHAP. L 

His Life. 


P ojhmides the Hicean, in his Firfl: Book of was named Timdnhus, by Country a ThliaBan - 
Commentaries upon the SiBi, Dedicated to and that Timon, whilft in his Youth taught to 
IIS C afar, faith, that the Father of Timers Dance ; but afterward changing his Mind, he 
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Wa 


of Life he hiinfelf had ied. 
!i Book affirms, he was ve- 
ingneesflary Provifi' 


ling Pliiiofophy a 
honour’d. From 
gobd do..!:, he w< 


: Ch.ilcc, 


profci 


|TTjr E Died almc 


s exceedingly 
e having now gotten a 
he went to Athens, and lived cheic 
to his end, except that once he made a fliort 
journey to Thibet. He was known to Antigonu.- | 
the King, and Ptolora.-ctn 'Ahiladclphrss, ashehim- 
felfartefls in his Iambicks. 

He was, as Antigoxtss faith, a lover of Wine, 
and gave himlelf much diver don from Philofo- 
pliical Studies, as appears by Ids Vi-'iitings. 

He took much delight in Gardens'and Soli¬ 
tude, as s.ntigwuu repot ts ; whereupon Uterony- 
t/iits the Peripatetick laid , Thaf-/niefAs’Scythi- 
ans (beet Loth whir, th.y fly and -when they fui-Jits ; 
Jo of Philosophers, fame git Dijciphs by running af¬ 
ter than, 01 hu t by running fioia them, as Timon. 

He was of an acute apprehenfion 3 and 
quick in deriding; a great lover of Writing, 
very skilful in Composing Poetical Fables, ahd 
Drama’s. In his T ragedies hs had much of 
Thriiir, and of AUx.-vdcr. When Servants or 
Dogs diltutb’d him, he gave over, aimingabove 
all things at a quiet life. 

Aratm demanding of him by what means lie 
might procure an u n corrupt Copy of Homer? he 
anfwer’d, If you can light upon old Copies, 
not thole that have been lately corrected. 

His own Poems were thrown up and down, 
confufedly, and many times torn ; ihfomuch as 
when Zopyrrts the Orator read lomething of his, 
he made' it up out of his own Memory ; but 
when he came to the mid/l, there was a great 
gap, which he was ignorant of. 

He was lb indifferent, that he obferved no 
time for Dinner. 

Seeing /lrc</,i.-.as walking amongft Flatterers, 
He Paid, What do you here, where we Freemen 




nd Cin. 


nd Tragical 
e alfo fever 


tings of h: 

•j ragraphs. 

I Of his Still there are Three Books, in which, 

1 as a Sceptic!;, he reproached and derided all 
the Dfgmatilts: The Ftrjb written in his own 
Perfon, in a continued way. The Second ami 
by way of Dialogue. Hequeftioucd .V.- 
, "cs the Colephoncjti about every thing, who 
anfvvers to all. In the Second, He Treats of 
Ancient; In the Third, of the Late. 
Philofophers, whence fome entitle it the Epi- 
nr-. The 2 ;r//licck contains the fame thing., 
t!y delivered in another way, the Poem ha¬ 
ving but Perfon. It begins thus; 

Novi btifc Sopbifri all, come follow rue. 


Of thofe who judg 
le continually faid. 


eby tiieSenfes, and Mind. 
Attagas and Naminins are 


(b) I-Ie often ufed to fport after this manner; 
'a one that admired all chings, Why then, laith 
e, doji- thou not admire, that we, being but three, 
rve four Eyes ; for he, and Diofcorides his Dif- 
ipie, had each of them but one Eye, [ ( c) 
/lienee be ufed to call himfelf Cyclops ] the 
ti er to whom he fpokc had two. And on a 
i.nc, being demanded by Arceftlatts, Why he 
a me from Thebes to Athens, he laid , That I 
:>■<>I hr last*6 to ft e yen fir. But though in llis Silli 
c .kiufcd Arctfiia.ts, yet in his Treatife entitu- 
. ci, T- c mt.ivJ H.n.-i.tit of Arceiilaus, he com- 


C H A P. III. 

Sttcceffmn of the School. 

A Lthough, as Difciples of Timon, are men- 
tioned by Laertius, X.mthrss his Son, and 
Oioj coride: ; and, by Suidas, Vyrrho a Vhltttfitm , 
Son of Tanarch ns ; yet (a) Momdotm affirms, a . 
“ That Timon had no Succeffor, but that the 
“ Inftitucion was intermitted, until Ptolomy a 
“ Cyrttuean renew’d it; whofe Auditors faccord- 
“ iilg to Htppobotus and Sotion) were Dwjcoruhs 
“ a Cyprian, Niolr,chits a Rhodian, Eaphraner a Se- 
x Inc tan, and Pray Ins of Treat, who was of fo 
fetled a conftancy, that being accufed of 
“Treafon, hechofe rather to undergo the pu- 
“ nilhment unjuftly, than to plead to his Coun- 
1 trymen. 

■ “ Ettbalus an Alexandrian, heard Enfbraxor ; 

1 him, Ptolomy ; him , Sarpcdon and I-Ier.iclulis, 

“ Difciple CO Hcraclidcs was esEnepdcnms a On of 
“ pan, [ who fiourilhed, as Aripoclcs faith , at 
“ Alexandria ] he wrote eight Books of Pyrrhonism 
“ Difcourfes. Him, Zcttxippus of Polls heard ; 
“Him, Zeuxis, firnamed Tavtocrit; him, A»- 
“ tiochns , a Laodicean of Lyctts ; him. Mm- 
“ dottss of Nicomedia, an Empirical Ph y Benin, mid 
“ Thcodas of Laodicca, Difciple to Mencdctvs was 
“ Hirodolns of Tarjis, Son of Ariats; ta Har-Ltns, 
Sextus Empiricus, whole Ten Books of Scep-ich Pht- 
lo'ophy arc extant, and c her excellent Treat ft. 
[This Sextus may probably be elleemed that 
Six’ll' Cbai.-0-.hvf, , Nephew of Plutarch, wllOIll 
Mari til Aurelius tiie Emperor fo honoured, due 
lie admitted him to fir in judicature with him] 

“ Difciple to S.il’tis was Saturn-mu a Cyb'.ruemt, 


Having 
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H Aving fpoken of the Author of the Scry- I 
tick Philofophy, and its Succeffion, our I 
Method leads us to fee forth the Dodlrine it- 
‘ felf; which being already excellently handled 
‘ by Sextus Empiricus , I think it would be more 
‘ for the Reader’s advantage, to have it deli- 
‘ vered in his Words than in my own. The 
‘ Treatife, I confefs, may kern long; and in- 
‘ deed I had fome Thoughts of abridging it: 

‘ But when I confidered, how difficult it were 
‘ fo to prune it, as to pleafe all Perfons, and 
‘ that itfelf was intended but as a Summary ; 

£ and that if it had been my cafe to have recei- 
‘ ved it from fome other hand, I Ihould rather 
1 have defired to have it entire, of what length 


‘ foever; than mangled even by a skilful Artift ; 
‘ I hope I (hall be excufed, if 1 fo deal with the 
1 Reader, as I fliould defire to have been dealt 
‘ withal my fell. Neither can I fuppofeit will 
c be unpleafant to thofe, who have been conver- 
‘ fant in the more fevere and knotty Difquifiti- 
c ons of the Schools; for the Author is Learned 
‘ and Acute, -even beyond the Subjedt he han- 
‘ dies, and hath many palfages of the Ahtients, 
c which are not dfewhere to be had. But'if any 
c who have accuftomed themfelves only to light- 
‘ er Studies, (hall think it tedious, it is no great 
£ pains to turn over fome Leaves, and lee if 
‘ they can find fomething elfe more accepta- 
£ ble. 


A Summary of SCEPTICISM, 

Sexti Emp/rici, Pyrrhone<& Hypotypofes. 


THE FIRST BOOK. 


CHAP. I. 

the three Differences of Philofopbers in General. 

I T is likely, that they who feek, muft either 
find, or deny that they have or can find, or 
perfevere in the enquiry. Hence ("it maybe) 
fome of thofe who profefs Philofophy, declare, 
they have found the truth; others hold it im- 
poffible to be found ; others ftill enquire. They 
who fuppofe they have found it, are called Dog¬ 
matics ; fuch are the Vcripateticks, the Epicure¬ 
ans, the Stoicks, and others ; they who think it 
incomprehenfible, are ClitomacbusjCarneades ,and 
other Academicks ; they who ftill enquire, are 
the Sccpticks. So as there feemeth to be three 
kinds of Philofophy , Dogmatick , Academick , 
Sceptick. The two firft we leave to others, in¬ 
tending a fummary of the Sceptick : profefling 
* beforc-hand, that we are not fure any thing we 
fay is abfolutely fo; as we affirm; but we (hall 
plainly difeourfe on every thing, as it appear¬ 
ed! to us for the prefent. 


CIIAP. II. 

The Tarts of Sccpticifm. 

O F Sceptick Philofophy there are two parts. 
General and I Special ; The genera! is that, 
wherein we explain the Gharadter of Sccpticifm, 
declaring ( i ) the Signification of it; ( a) the . 
Principles ; (3) the Reafons; (4) the Criterie, 

( or Inftrumenc of Judication ; ) (<$) the End ; 
(6) the Common-places of Sufperifion; (7) how 
the Sceptical Phrafesare to be underftood ; (8) 
the difference of Scepticifm from thofe Pbilofo- 
phies that are mod like it. 


The Special is that, wherein we contradidt 
every part of that which is called Philofophy. 
But firft of the General. 


CHAP. III. 

The Names «/Scepticifm. 

T HE Sceptick Inftitution is called alfo Zetc- 
tick, (Inquisitive) from the Adi of Enqui¬ 
ring ; E phcBiek, ( Sufpcnfive ) from the Affedli- 
on rais’d by enquiry after things; Aporetick (Du- 
bitative ) either (as fome fay) from doubting of, 
and feeking after all things, or from being in 
doubt whether to afient or deny; Tyrrhenian, 
in as much as Pyrrho delivered it to us more fub- 
ftancially and clearly than thofe before him. 


CHAP. IV. 

What Scepticifm is. 

S Cepticifm is a faculty oppofing Phenomena’s 
( Appearances ft and Intelligibles, all manner 
of ways ; whereby we proceed through the ■rAit'itl’Z’it- 
Icnce of contrary Things and Speeches, firft to SuJ- 
penfion, then to Indifiurbance. 

We call it a Faculty, from the power there¬ 
of; by Phenomena’s w& underhand Senfibles, 
which we oppofe to Intelligibles. Thefe words, 
all manner of ways, may be referred to Faculty, 
taking the word Faculty, ( or Power ) fimply. a k«i A 
(«) It may likewife be applied to the oppofition dv-nSule- 
beewixt Phenomena’s and Intelligibles, fince we r.ij, Sea, 
oppofe them feveral ways, Phenomena’s to The- M. S. tt, 
nomcna’s, or Intelligibles to Intelligibles, or -reread 
Ppp 2 One mS. 
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One to the Other. Wherefore, to include all 
O.ipoficions, we fay,- all manner of -mays. Or, ] 
ail manner of ways; of Phenomena’s and Intel- 
ligibles, not enquiring how Phenomena’s feem, 
or how Intelligibles are undsrftood, buf taking 
them limply. By contrary Speeches, we mean 
not only Affirmation and. Negation, but Am¬ 
ply thofe which are repugnant. cSEcjui-vnler.ee 
we call an equality as to Belief or Unbelief; 
fo as neither of the repugnant Speeches is pre¬ 
ferred as more credible than the other. Sufpen¬ 
fion is a fetclement of the Intellect, whereby, we 
neither-affirm nor deny any thing, Indtftmbance 
is a compofure and tranquility of Mind: how 
Indifturbanceis induced by Sufpenfion, wefhall 
difeourfe when we come to ipeak of the End. 

A Vyrrhon'tan Philofopher is wholly addidted 
to the Sceptick Inftitution; for he is fuch an 
one as participates of this Faculty. 


CHAP. V. 

The Principles o/Scepticifm. 

T He final Caufe (End or Aim) of Scepiicifm 
we hold to be, Hope of Indifttsrbance : 
For Man’s Mind being troubled at the unfetled- 
nefs in things, and doubting what to affent unto, 
enquireth what is true and what falfe, that by 
determination thereof it may be quiet. But the 
chief ground of Scepticifm, is, that to every Rea- 
fon there is an oppoftte Rcafon equivalent , which 
makes, us forbear, to. dogmatize. 


.CHAP. VI. 

Whether the Sceptick dogtoatiz.ct.by and hath a Sell, 
and treats of Phjfick. 

W E fay, The Sceptick doth not dogmatize: 

not underftanding Dogma as fome do 
in the general acceptation, an affent to any thing 
( for the Sceptick affenteth to thofe AffeCtions 
[or Impreffions] which are neceffarily 'induced 
by Phantafie , as ( being hot or cold ) he will 
not fay, I think lam not heated or cool'd ; but we 
fay, he doth not dogmatize in their fenfe who 
take Dogma, for an Affent to any of thofe non-wa- 
ti if eft things which are enquired into by Sciences. For 
a Pyrrhoman Philofopher affents to nothing that 
is not manifeft: neither doth he dogmatize 
when he pronounceth rhe Sceptick Phrafes con¬ 
cerning things not manifeft, as. Nothing rather, 
or, 1 ajfert nothing , or any of the reft, of which 
hereafter. For he-who dogmatizeth, aflerteth* 
the thing, which he is faid to dogmatize, to be 
fuch; but a Sceptick ufeth thefe expreffions noc 
as pofitive, for he conceiveth that this Propofi- 
tion. All things are falfe, { amongft the reft ) 
declareth it felf-alfo to be falfe; in like manner 
this. Nothing is true ; to this, Nothing rather, 

< amonglt others) impliesitfelfis nothing rather 
to be credited ; fo as ( together with the reft } 
it circumfcribeth it felf. The fame we- hold 
concerning the reft of the Sceptick Phrafes. Now 
if he who dogmatizeth, aflerteth that which 
he dogmatizeth to be fuch ; but the Sceptick 
d.livers his expreffions in fuch manner as they 


may be eifeumferibed by themlelves, lie cannot 
be laid-to dogmatize. Moreover, in thefe Ex¬ 
preffions he fpeaketh thac which appeareth to 
to him, and declareth how he is affeSed, with 
; out engaging his Opinion/or Judgment) but-ff- 
certainingnothing concerning external object.-. 

I The fame courle we.obierve, being demand- 
'ed Whether the Sceptick hath a ScU ; If a Man 
underftand Sect, to be an inclination to many 
■Dogma’s or Tenenrs, which have a mutual 
■conlequence, and likewife Phenomena’s , and 
rake Dogma to be an affent to fomething not 
•manifeft; we fay he hath not a Sec}. But ta¬ 
king Sell to be an Inftitution, which accor¬ 
ding to the Phatnomencm, adhereth to fome kind 
of Reafon, that Reafon ftiewing how to live 
rightly C meaning rightly, not only according 
to Virtue, but more fimply, and tending to 
Sufpenfion of Affent ) we fay, he hath a Seel ; 
for- we follow fome certain reafon according to 
the Phenomenon, which fheweth how to live ac- 
cording'.'to. the Rites, Laws, and inftitutes of 
our Country, and our own Affections. 

The like we fay to thofe who enquire/* 'hither 
the Sceptick treats of Phyfick ; as to Affencion 
grounded on a firm belief of any Pbyfical dogm, 
we have nothing to do with Phyfick : But, as 
to equal oppofition of all Speeches, even in 
Phyfick, weobtain Indifturbance, and thus alfo 
we deliver the Logick and Etbick parts of that 
which is called Philofophy. 


CHAP. Vlf. 

Whether the Scepticks take away Phenomena's. 
npHey who fay, the Scepticks takeaway Phceno- 
JL mena’s, feem noc to underftand what we 
have faid: For we fubvert not thofe Patheticks. 
in Phantafy, which force us againft our Wills 
to an Affent, (as we faid before ) Such are Phe¬ 
nomena’s ^ For, when we enquire whether the 
Subject be fuch as it appears, we grant that it 
appears; but we enquire (not of the Phenome¬ 
non, but ) of that which is faid concerning the 
Phenomenon. For inftance, Honey feemeth to 
us to be Sweet; this we grant, for we find it 
fuch to our Senfc ; but whether Sweet come 
within the reach of Reafon, we doubt: this is 
not the Phenomenon, but that which is faid con¬ 
cerning the Phenomenon. Moreover, when we . 
raife queftions concerning the Phenomenon, we 
endeavour not to fubvert the Phenomena’s (thefe 
we prefuppofe) but only to difeover the Teme¬ 
rity of the Dogmatifts. For if reafon be fo fal¬ 
lacious, that it almoft takes away Phenomena’s 
from our Eyes, how can we but miftruft it in 
things not manifeft , rather then precipitately 
follow ic ? 


CHAP. VIII.. 

The Criterie of Scepticifm. 

T Hat wc acquifee in Phenomena’s , is mani¬ 
feft from what we lay concerning the Cri¬ 
terie of the Sceptick Inftitution. Criterie is un- 
derftood two ways; One is, that whereby we be¬ 
lieve a Thing so be, or not be, ( of this here¬ 
after, 
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after, when we come to refel the opinions of 
others concerning it;.) the other is of Action, 
whereby we judge in the court's of Life what 
things are to be done, whatnot; this lad is that 
of which we now fpeak. We fay the Cricerie 
of Scepticifm is the Phenomenon; fo call vve Phan- 
tafie in power ; for when it proceeds to Perfwa- 
fion and coaCtive Paffion, it is not quedionable. 
As to the appearance, whether the fubjetft be 
fuch or fuch, perhaps none doubteth; but whe¬ 
ther it be fuch as it appeareth, is queltioned. 
Thus acquiefcing in Phanomena s, we live ( with¬ 
out engaging Opinions or Judgments ) accord¬ 
ing to-tne ordinary courfe oflife, in regard vve 
cannot be free from aCting [as we may from 
a/Tenting. ] 

This courfe of Life feems to be four-fold ; 
converfant partly in natural Injhu&ion, partly in 
the lmpnl/io» of Pajfions, partly in giving Laws and 
Cufioms, partly in teaching Arts. In "Natural In- 
firuSlion, by which we are naturally endued with 
Senfe, and Intellect; in Impulfim of Pajfions, as 
Hunger leads us to meat, Third to drink; in gi¬ 
ving Laws and Onflows, by which vve learn that 
to live Vereuoufly is Good, to live Vicioully, ill; 
in teaching Arts, by which we are not idle in 
thofe Arts which we receive. All this we fay, 
without engaging our Opinion [or judgment J 


CHAP. IX. 

The end of Scepticifm. 

I T follows that we treat of the End of Scepti¬ 
cifm. The End is, That for which all things 
are ailed or contemplated, hut it felf is not for any 
other; or.the lafi of things appetih/e. We fay that 
. the Ehd of the Sccptiok is m p-^ia, Indijlurbancc, 

in whatfoever belongs to Opinion, and tteleiom- 
Sens Moderation, in whatfoever belongs to Com- 
pulfion. For beginning to fludy Philofbphy, that 
he may defeern and comprehend which Phanta- 
fies are True, which falfe, and by that means 
not to be difquieted , he lights upon an equiva¬ 
lent Contrariety, of which not being able to 
judge, he fufpends; and whilft he is acciden¬ 
tally in this Sufpence, there follows it an Indi- 
iluibanceas to things Opinionative: For he who 
is of Opinion there is fomething Good or Bad 
initsovvn nature,is continually difturbed ; when 
thofe things which feem to him good, are not 
aPsdaps prefenc, he imagineth himfelf (a) tormented 
s -. ■* with things 111 in theirown nature, and purfueth 
**'• thathe conceives to be Good; which having ob¬ 
tained, he falleth into more Troubles. For being 
unreafonably and immoderately tranfported,and 
fearing a change, he ufeth all endeavour that he 
may not lofe thofe things which he conceives 
Good. Whereas he who defines nothing con¬ 
cerning Things naturally Good or Bad, neither 
fiyeth nor purfueth any thing eagerly, fo that 
he remains undifturbed. 

Thus it happens to the Sceptick, as to Apelles 
the Painter, who having drawn a Horfe, and ’ 
trying to Paint his Fome, it fucceeded lo ill, 
that inDefpair Re threw theSpunge, wherewith 
he ufed to blot out Colours, at the Pitfture; 
which lighting upon the place , made an exaA 
reprefentation of Forue. In like manner, the 
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Scepticks hoped to obtain Indifturbance by judg¬ 
ing of the Unfetledne/s in Pbccuomcnas and In- 
telligibles; which not being able to do , they 
fufpended, and whil’d they were in Sufpence, 
as it were accidentally, Indidurbance overtook 
them, as a Shadow follows the Body. 

Yet we conceive not the Sccptick co be abfo- 
lutely free from trouble; we grant, he is trou¬ 
bled by external Impulfions, he differs Cold, 
Third, andthclike. But in thefe, the ordinary 
fort of men are doubly Affected, fird with the 
Paflions rhemfelves ; and again, no lets tiuc 
thefe things are naturally ill, whereas the Scep- 
tic/e, taking away the opinion that they are na¬ 
turally ill, undergoes them more moderately. 
Hence vvefay, that the Seeprich’s end is, in Opi- 
nionatives, Indidurbance; in Impulfives, Mo¬ 
deration ; to which fome eminent Scepticks 
add SuJ'pcv/fion in difyuijitives. 


C H A P. X. 

The general Ways (or Places ) cf Scepticifm. 

I N Difturbance foUovvingSufpenfion, ic is re- 
quifice that we declare how we attain Suf- 
penfion. 

It arifeth,[co fpeak generally) from the oppo- 
fition of things; we oppofe either Phenomena’s 
to Phenomena s, or lntelligibles to Intelligibles, or 
the former to the latter. Pbasnomi.iAs to Phano- 
menas, as when- we fay, the fame Tower feemeth 
afar off, round,- near, fquare: lntelligibles to In- 
telligibles, as when to him, who from the order 
of the Celedial Bodies, argues, there is a Pro¬ 
vidence, we oppofe, that Good Men are often 
Unfortunate; Bad Men, Fortunate, and thence 
infer, there is no Providence: lntelligibles to Pba- 
nomcna's, as Anaxagoras, to Snow is white, oppo- 
fed that Water is Snow concrete; but Water is 
black, therefore Snow is black. 

Again, we fometimes oppofe things Prcfcnt to 
the Prefent, as thofe we lad indanced; fometimes 
the Prefent to the Pafl, or the Future, as when an 
Argument is propofed, which we are not able to 
refolve, we fay; * As before the Author of the 
1 Se< 5 t, to which you additft your felf, was born, 
c the reafon thereof did not feem found, and yet 
c the thing was the feme in nature ; fo ic is like- 
c !y, that a Reafon (or Argument) contrary to 
‘ this which you have alledged, may be fubfi- 
c dent in Nfcure , and not yet appear to us; 
c wherefore we ought not to affenc to any Ar- 
* gument, how convincing foever it feems. 

To /hew thefe oppofitions more exaiftly, I 
will lay down the common places by which Suf- 
penfion is collected, not afferting any thing of 
their Number or Power; for it is poflible, they 
. may be of no force, or more in Number than 
vve reckon. 


C H A P. XI. 

The ten Common places of Sr.Jpenfwn. Rerdiag 

T He ancient Scepticks have delivered ten VT' for 
Moods, whence Sufpenfion feems to be , 
coileified, which they call aifo Reafens and (a) 4 

Places. ' “ " 
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TUccs. They are thife; the Firff, from the va¬ 
riety of living Creatures ; the Second, from the 
difference of Men; the Third, from the difference 
of the Organs of fenfc ; the Fourth, from Circum- 
jtances • the Fifth , from .Volitions, and Difiances,, 
and Places-, the Sixth, from Cammtffions ; the Se¬ 
venth, from the quantities and confutations of Sub¬ 
jects ; the Eighth, from Relations ; the Ninth, 
from rare Accidents : the Tenth, from Infiitutions, 
Cufioms, Laws , Fabulous Perfwajions , and Dog¬ 
matical Opinions. 

This is the Order which we lay down; but 
there are three moods which comprehend the 
reft; Firft, from the thing judging ; Secondly, 
from the thing judged ; Thirdly from both. Un¬ 
der that of the thing judging, are comprehended 
the firft four, the thing judging is either an Ani- 
rtial, or a Man, or Senfe, orin lomecircumftance; 
under the thing judged, the Seventh, and the 
Tenth ; under that which confifts of both , the 
Fifth, the Sixth, the Ejghtb, and the Ninth. Again, 
thefe three are comprehended in the Mood of 
Relations ; fo as the moft general is, that of Re¬ 
lations ; the Special, the other three, under which 
are comprehended the ten. Thus much we 
probably hold as to their Number; now as con¬ 
cerning their Power. 


CHAP. XII. 

The fir(l Common-place. 

T He firft Common-place we hold to be that 
whereby, through the difference of living Crea¬ 
tures, Phancafies not the fame are derived from 
them. This we coiled!: both from the difference 
of their Generation!, and from the difference of 
the Confitutions of their Bodies. Of their Genera¬ 
tions, becaufe of living Creatures, fome have their 
Being Without Coition ; others by Coition. Of thole 
which are produced without Coition, fome comeof 
Fire, as the Crickecs in Chimneys; fome of Cor¬ 
rupted Water , as Gnats ; fome of four Wine, as 
Snipes; fome of Earth, whereof fome of Slime, 
as Frogs; fome of Dirt, as Worms; fome ofA flies, 
as Beetles ; l’ome of Phints, as Cacerpillers; fome 
of Fruits, as Maggots; fome of putrify’d Animals, 
as of Hulls, Bees; and of Fhrfe >, Wafps. 

Of thofe which are produced by Coition, fome 
are begotten by creatures of the fame Species, 
fuch are the greateft part; others by Creatures 
of different Species, as Mules. Again, of living 
. Creatures, fome are brought forth alive, as Man ; 
others come from Eggs, as Birds; fome from 
a Issmp of Flefh, as Bears; It is therefore proba¬ 
ble, that the Diffimilicudes and Differences of 
thefe Generations effedl great Antipathies, re¬ 
ceiving thereby contrary Temperament, Dif- 
cordance, and Repugnance. 

Moreover the difference if feveral parts of the 
Body (efpecialiy of thofe which Nature made 
for Judgment and Senfe ) may caule a great re¬ 
pugnance of Phantafies, according to the diver¬ 
sity of livingCreatures. Thofe things which to 
us feem White, they who have che TJlow Jaun¬ 
dice affirm to be Yellow, and they who have a 1 
Hyphofpbagme in their Eyes, Red. As therefore, 
of living Creatures, fome have Eyes Blood-red, 
others Whitifh, others of other Colours, it is 


likely they perceive Colours after different man¬ 
ners. Even to us, if we gaze a while upon the 
Sun, and immediately after look upon a Book, 
the Letters will feem of Gold, and as if they 
moved round. 

Forafmuch alfo, as fome living Creatures have 
naturally a certain Brightnejs in their Eyes, and 
emit from them a quick rare light, fo as they 
| can fee in the Night, we think it probable, rhac 
External ObjeAs incur not into their Senfe, like 
what they feem to ours. 

Again, Juglers, by anointing Candles with a 
Liquor made of the ruft of Brafs, or with the 
Brood of the Fifh Sepia, caufe the Standers-by to 
leem either of the Colour of Brafs, or Black, by thac 
little infpertion of Unguent; Much more (a) a 
likely is it, that the humours, mixedin the Eyes Vff f' 
of living Creatures, being different, they have 
different Phantafies, from the fame Object. e ' 

Again, if we pinch the Eye, the Forms and 
Figures of vifible things feem long and narrow : 

It is therefore likely, that all living Creatures 
which have Eye-balls oblique and narrow ( as 
Goats, Cats, and the like) have a peculiar phan- 
tafie of ObjeAs , different from thofe which 
have round Balls. 

Looking-glaffes, according to their feveral 
Forms, fometimes reprefent the ObjeA lefs, as 
when they are concave ; fometimes oblong and 
narrow, as the convex ; fome there are that re¬ 
prefent the head of the beholder downward, ar.d 
his feet upward. As therefore, of the Organs of 
Sight, fome are extuberant, fome hollow, fome 
plain ; it is likely the Phantafies are different, 
and that Dogs, Filhes, Lions, Men, Lobfters, 
behold not things as great, or in the fame Form, 
as they are in themfelves; but according to the 
various Impreflions which the fight hiffereth 
from the ObjeA. 

It is the fame in other fenfes ; for how can 
we fay. That Creatures covered with Shells, 
with Flelh, with Prickles, with Feathers, with 
Scales, are alike affeAed as to the Touch ? Or, 
that they which have the hole of their Ear nar¬ 
row, and they which have it wide; thofe which 
have Ears full of hair, and thofe which have 
fmooth Ears, receive found alike ? Seeing thac 
we our felves, (b) preffing the Ear, hear iedi- 6 per(i , p 
ferent from that'which it feerns otherwife. spate-‘ 

Moreover, the Smelling may differ according 
to the difference of living Creatures; for, fince 
we our felves are affeAed one way, when we 
havecaught Cold,and are opprefs’d with Flegm; 
another way, when the Parts of, and near the 
Head, abound with Blood, fdifliking thofe Scents 
which to others feem fweet, and thinking our 
felves, as it were, hurt by them : ) And fince 
of living Creatures, fome are naturally fleg- 
matick, others fanguine; fome cholerick, others 
melancholick,. it is poffible, that from thence, 

Scents feem different to them. 

The like, as to the Tape ; fome have a Tongus 
rough and dry, others very moift, ( even we 
our felves having our Tongues drier than or- 
i dinary in Feav.ers , think, that fuch things as 
are given us t’afte earthy , unfavoury, or bitter.) 

This we liiffcr, through the different prevalence 
of Savours in us. Since therefore in living 
Creacures, the organs of Tafte are different, 

I and abound' with different Humors ; hence 
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into Fn:it, Figs, Porngranats, and thcrelh And 
as one and the fame blaft of a Mufitian in a Pipe, 
ht.se is Flat, there Sharp : and die touch of the 
hand upon the Lute, makes fometinies a high, 
fomerimes a low found: fo is it likely, that ex¬ 
ternal Objefts are differently apprehended, ac¬ 
cording to the different confticutions of the li¬ 
ving Creatures, to which the phantafics occur. 

This vve learn more evidently from the Ap¬ 
petite, and A verfion of living Creatures. Un¬ 
guents feem fwcec to Men, but to Beetles and 
Bees are intolerable: Oyl is wholcfome to Men, 
but kills Wafps, and Bees, if fpiinkled upon 


:nt Phantafics be true. But it is abfurd, to endeavour to prove 
a thing in Quefiion, by a thing which isiike- 
rc into Veins, wife in Queliion, for fo the fame thing (hall be 
-el there inro Credible and Incredible; Credible as uf'ed in 
ifsfiing a dif- Demonftration ; Incredible, as tequirlng to be 
ference of tire dcmr.nfi rated. We (hail not therefore find a De¬ 
arer, oneand monfh ation, whereby to prefer our own Phan- 
:d info 'frees, tafiesbefore thofeof other living Creatures, cul- 
doughs; here led Irrational. Mow ifpiiantafies be different, 
the reft. And according to the variety of living Creatures, and 
tian in a Pipe, it be impoffibleto judge of them, it is neceffary 
: touch of the we fufpend as to rise external Objefts. 


' 7 E will ( over and above ) compare tl 
V Creatures termed Irrational, with Me 
o their Phanralie, that we may, after t 
e ferious Reafcns, fcort with the felf-conci 


them : Sea-waccr, to Men , is unpleafant of ted Opinion of the Degmatijis. Moft of cur 
taflc and unwholefomc; to Fifties fwcct and J party confer Irrational' Creatures in general, 


potable. Swine delight more to wallow in (imply with Men ; but becaufe chc Dcg;nati/ti ca- 
filthy Mire, than in pure Water. vil hereat, we the better to deride them, will 

Moreover, of living Creatures, fome eat infift only upon one Creature, the Dog, than 
Herbs, fome Boughs, fome Sperm, fomeFlefti, which none feemeth more contemptible. By this 
fome Milk, fome love putrified Meat, fomcfrefli; means we fhall know .• that the Creatures of 
fome raw, fome relied. Generally, what is which we now difeourfo, are nothing inferior 
pleafant to fome, is to others unpleafant, difvafl- tous, as to credit of Phenomena's. 

Ful, and poyfonous; as Hemlock fattens Quails, Now that this Creature cxcelletli us in Senfe, 
Henbane Swine ; Swine delight alfo to eat Sa- is acknowledged by the Dogmatics ; it is of a 
lamanders, as Stags do Serpents, and Swallows much quicker Scent, whereby it purlueth beafis 
Cantharides: Pifmires and Snipes are unplea- unfeen ; it difcoveis them fooner by the Eye 


fant and unvvholefome for Men to take down ; than vve, and is likewife 
but the Bear, if he fail fick, recovers his firength Come we therefore 
by feeding on them. The Viper, if it touch a twofold. Internal and Ei 


than we, and is likewife more acute of Hearing. 

Come we therefore to difeourfe, which is 
twofold , Internal and Entmeiative. Let ns firft 


Bough of a Beach Tree, is taken with a Gid- examine the Internal j This, according to four 
dinefs ; fo the Bat, if it touch the Leaf of a gneateft Adverfaries amongft the Dogmatics ) 
Plain-tree; theElephantfliesfromtheRam; the ’ the Stoichs, feemeth to be converfant. in thefe 
Lion from the Cock; Whales, from the crack- things; in Eleftion of things convenient, and 
ling of bruifed.Beans; the Tiger from the found Eviration of their Contraries; in knowledge of 


ling of bruifed. Beans; the Tiger from the found Eviration of their Contraries; in knowledge of 
of a Dium. We might inftance many more, the Arts conducing hereto ; in comprchenfion 
but not infift too long hereupon; if the fame of the Vertues belonging to their nature concern- 
things are to fome pleafant, to others diftaftful ; ing Paffions. Now the Dog, in whom we in- 
but pleafant and diftaftful, conlift in Phantafies; fiance, chufeth things convenient, and fiieth 
then different Phantafies are arrivedtofever.il the hurtful; he purfueth his I-ocd, and runneth 
living Creatures, from the fame Objeft. Now away from the Whip; he hath likewife the Are 
if the fame things feem different to feveral Crea- of acquiring things proper for him. Neither is 
tures, what the Objeft appears to m, vvecanfay, he deftitute of Vertue; jufticebeing diffributive 


what it is in its own Nature, we will to every one according to their merit; the Dog, 
for vve are not competent Judges be- whofawneth upon his Fiiends and Benefaftors, 
own and other Creatures Phantafies, and revengeth himfclf upon his Enemies, by 
5 being pai ties in the difference, and whom he is injur’d, is not void of Juffice. And 
idy requiring a Judge, rather than be- if he hath this Virtue, all the Virtues being link- 
tapacity of judging. ed together, he hath all the left, which the wifeil 

, neither without Demonflration can allow not the ordinary fort of men. We fee he 
• our own Phantafies before thofe of is Valiant, in revenging Wrong ; Prudent by 
Creatures, nor with Demonftration ; the teftimony of Hunstr, who makes UljJJcs, not 
, to prove, that there is no Demonftration, difeovered by any of his Friends, owned by slrgta 
■haps the Argument cr Demonftration will the Dog; not deceived, either by the alteration 
apparent tous, or not apparent; if in the Body of the Man, fwervingficm his own 
rent, we (hall not entertain it with be- comprehensive Phanrafie, (which is man lie ft) he 
if apparent,' feeing the question is con- j hath in a degree above Man. But, according to 
PhtMotncva s) things apparent to living I Cbif/pp.-rs, (who oppugns irrational Creatures „ vt 
;, and the Demonftration feems appa- j with mo'ft eagerndsj lie partakes of their fo much i»da 
us, who are in the number of living i crycd up DinU Stick ; for he faith, When the 
s, the Demonftration it fclf will be que- ; Dog comc’.h into a way divided into three, he 
(fciaihiuch asitis apparent; whether it ! makes choice or thethird by fevera!;V) Irdemcn- Li /, 


fufpend ; for vve 
our felves being 


and the Demonftration feem: 
, who are in the number of 
the Demonftration it felt will 1 : 
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Arabics; for having fcented the two ways by I 
which the Bead did not pafs, herunsftrait upon 
the third, without fcenting it 5 which is as much ! 
('faith the old Philofopher) as to difcourfe thus; 
The Beaft faffed either this way, or this way, or this 
way ; but neither this way, nor this way, therefore 

Moreover, he apprehends and cures his own 
Sicknefs: If a Splinter get into his Foot, he pre- 
fently drives to get it out, by rubbing his Foot 
againft the Ground, and with his Teeth. If he 
be Wounded, ( Wounds that are kept dean be¬ 
ing eafily cur’d, the putrid not eafily ).he con¬ 
tinually licks the Hurt. He likewife ftridtly ob- 
ferves the rule of Hippocrates, the Cure of the 
Foot confiding in reft; he, if hurt in that part, 
holds it upi and ftirs it as little as'he can. If he 
be troubled with ill Humors, he eats Grafs ; by 
which means, vomiting up that which difagreed 
with him, he is cured. Now if this Creature can 
chufe what is convenient for him, and fly what 
is inconvenient; if he hath the art of acquiring 
things proper to him, and can apprehend and 
cure his own Sicknefs, and is not void of Virtue, 
in all which confifts the perfediion of intrinfecal 
Difcourfe, the Dog muft be Perfetft, as to that. 
b The cy For which Reafon as I conceive''^) fome Philo- 
111 it. fophers chofe to be called by name of that Crea¬ 

ture. 

As to Enunciative difcourfe, it is not neceffary 
c Pythsg. to examine it; for there are (c) fome Dogmatifts 
who condemn it, as contrary to Virtue; whence 
they kept (Hence all the time of their Inftitution 
Befides, though we fhould fuppofe a Man to be 
Dumb, yetnone will fay, he is void of Difcourfe, 
(irrational; ) and on the other fide, we fee many 
living Creatures which have the fpeech of Man, 
as Pyes, and the like. To omit which, though 
we underftand not the Voices of Creatures (ter¬ 
med) Irrational, it is neverthelefs likely they dif¬ 
courfe among themfelves. We underftand not 
the Language of Foreigners, it feems a continued 
Sound without variety. But we hear that the 
Voice of the Dog is different; of one kind, 
when he affaults; of another, when he howls; 
of another, when he is beaten; of another, when 
he fawns. In a word, he who examines it curi- 
oufly, will find a great variety of Voice, not only 
in this Creature, but in others, according to the 
diverfity of Accidents. So that the Creatures, 
called Irrational, may -juftly be faid to partici¬ 
pate of Enunciative Difcourfe; and if they come 
not Ihort of Men, in acutenefs of Senfe, nor 
in Intrinfecal Difcourfe, nor in Enunciative , 
(though that be not neceffary) certainly they are 
no lefs creditable, as to Phantafy, than we. 

It is poffible, perhaps, to fhew the fame dif¬ 
courfe in all Other Creatures ; as, who will deny 
Birds to have a Sagacity, and Enunciative dif- 
cou rfe, feeing they know not only things prefent, 
but the future, which they declare to fitch as are 
able to comprehend ic, ( amongft many ocher 
rf Augury, ways) by ( d ) Voice. But this Companion is 
added, as I faid before, more than neceffary, 
without which, we have fufliciently, I conceive, 
declared, That our own Phanrafies are not to be 
preferred before the Phantalies of Irrational 
Creatures. Now if Irrational Creatures are no 
. lefs creditable than we, in dijudication of Phan- 
taiics, and Phantalies are different, according to 

/ 


the variety of the Creatures ; what every object 
appeareth to me, I am able to fay ; but what it is 
in itfelf, (for the Reafons aliedged) I Sufpend. 


CHAP. XIV. 

The fccond Common place . 

T He fecondCommon place of Sufpenfion we 
hold to be, fi-om the Diverfity of Men ; for, 
though we fhould grant it were more reafona- 
ble toftand to the judgment of Men, than of 
any other living Creature ; yet fliall we find fo 
much difference amongft ourfelves, as may well 
induce Sufpenfion. Man, they fay, confifts of 
two parts. Soul and Body, in both thefe we dif¬ 
fer one from another ; in Body, by For;:: and Con- 
fiitution ; The Body of a. Scythian diffcis in Form 
from the Body of an Indian. This difference 
arifeth, as we faid, from the different prevalence 
of Humors, and from the different prevalence 
of Humors arife Phantalies, as we faid upon 
the firft ground ; whence in Eledlion and Evi- 
tation of external things, there is great diffe¬ 
rence among them. Indians delight in fome 
things, we in others j but to delight in fcveral 
things, argueth a reception of different Phan- 
tafies from the fame Qbjedls. 

We differ alfb in Conjlitution ; there arc fome 
who can digeft Beef, eafier than Anchovies; 
fome, upon drinking of. Lesbian- Wine, are trou¬ 
bled with Choler. It is reported of an old A- 
thenian Woman, That (he drank four drams of 
Hemlock without any hurt; And Dc.nophon, 
Alexander’s Sewer, whilft he was in the Sun- 
fhine, or in a Bath , was cold ; in the' Shade, 
was hot. Athcnagoras, the Argive, felt no Pain 
at the biting of Scorpions, orPhalangies. The 
People called (a) PJylli, never take Hurt by the a 
biting of Serpents or Afps. (b~) The Tintyrit* ni(l. Klir. 
of es£gypt take no Hurt by Crocodiles. The 19, 
esEtbiopians , that live oppofite to Meroe, along l> The 
the River Hydafpes, eat Scorpions, Snakes,, and 
the like, without danger. Rufinrts of Chalcis 
when he drunk Hellebore , never vomited, nor 
was purged any way by it, but digefted it as rsuTa ^ 
ordinary drink. Cbrifirmvs, the Herophdlian, if 
at any time he eat Pepper, was taken with the 
Vajfwn of the Heart , even to hazard of his Life. 

In Sotcrim the Chyrurgion, thefmeil of the Fifh 
Silttrtts excited Choler.’ Andron the Argive was 
fo little fubjedt toThirft, that when tie travel- 
led through the Deferts of Lybia, he did not need v.rfi: 
Drink. Tiberius Cafar faw in the dark. Arifiotle tie var.ic 
mentions a (c) Thafi.m, who thoughc the Appa- 
rition of a Man went always before him. Now "'jj.-.j. 
there being fo grear diverfity in the Bodies of 
Men, (it is liiflicient that we inllance thefe few, t». 
out of the multitude acknowledged by the Dog- 
matifis) it is probable, that Men differ from 
one another in Soul alfb, for the Body is a kind 
of Image.of the Soul, as thePhyfiogmony-Sci- 
enco fheweth. But the greateft evidence of the 
infinite difference of Men , as to Intelledl, is' the 
difcordar.ee amongft them in Eledlion and Evira¬ 
tion, rightly cxprciicd by the Poets; as I'indar, 

Seme joy in fwsfi heel’d Com firs; fear. 

Its living wantonly at home ; 

And others on th. Ocean rear-. 

And 
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And the Poet. 

In federal Actions, federal Men delight. 

' The Tragedians are full of this, as 
If all Men what is good did fee 
Alike, they would not Dijagree. 

And again, 

Alas ! that feme Mm take delight 
In things which grieve another’s fight. 

Since therefore Appetition and Avcrfion con- 
fid in Pleafure and Hatred , but Pleafure and 
Hatred con fids in Phantafy; and fincc the fame 
tilings are purfued by fonic, Ihunned by others ; 
we may infer this Conlcqucnce, Thac they are 
not alike a defied by the fame things, other- 
wife they would all alike defire to Ihun them. 
Now if thefe things a lFedt differently, according 
to the divcrfity of Men, there may julily be 
induced Sufpenfion, fince whatever)' fuhjett ap¬ 
peared!, eveiy one perhaps according-to his par¬ 
ticular Apprehenlion may exprefs ; but vviiat it 
is in its own Nature, we cannot afl’cit. For we 
mud either give Credit to all Men, or to fome 
few ; if to All, we undertake lmpoffibilicies, 
and admit Repugnancies; if to fome Few, let 
them tell us, which thofe Few are, The ihtcmfts 
will fay, we mud affenr to Plato ; the Epicureans, 
to Epicurus ; and by their confufed Difagree- I 
ment, reduce us again to Sufpenfion. If any 
Man alledg , we ought to afienc to the greater 
Number: heaigues Childilhly, fince None can 
over-run nll Men, and examine what every one 
iliinUs bell; and it is poffible that in C.ountries 
unknown to us, v, hat thiiigs are rare to us, are’ 
there frequent; and what happens frequently 
to us, happens there very fcldom. As for in- 
fiance, in futh a Country there are many, who 
receive no Harm by the biting of Phalangies, 
Few who receive Harm thereby. And fo in all 
other Conllitutions : wheiefore it is alfo necef- 
fary to induce Sufpenfion, by reafon of the di- 
verfity of ivlcn. 


CHAP. XV. 

The third Common-place. 

F Orafmuch as Dogmatics are fo felf-conceitcd, 
rs to affirm, That theirjudgment in things 
ought to be preferred before all others ; though 
we know how abfurd this Population is, ( for 
they are Parties in the Controverfie, and having 
firft prejudged themfelves, if then they judge 
Phasnorm-mis , even before they begin to judge, 
they feize oil the Phenomena's as already judg¬ 
ed : ) yet that, in our Difpure, fixing the Dif- 
courfe upon one Man ( that wife Man they 
dream of ) we way nnive at Sufpenfion, let us 
examine the third Common-place. 

This we derive from the difference of the Senfes. 
That the Senfes differ from one another is ma- 
nifelt. Till ures feem to die Eye rifing and fal¬ 
ling, but not filch to the Touch. Manyefteem 
Money pleafant to theTongue, unpleafant to the i 
Eye; whence it is impofible to fay, whether it 
is fimply pleafant, or unpleafant. The like of 
Unguents, they pleafe the Smell, difpleafe the 


Tape. Ettphorbium is hurtful to the Eyes, but 
not to any ocher part of the Body: therefore, 
whether it be limply hurtful to the Body, wc 
cannot fry. Rain-water is good for the Eyes, 
but frets the Arteries and I.ungs; asOj'ldoth 
alfo, though it finoodis the Skin. The Sc.i-T.r- 
toife, applied to the extream parts of the Body, 
caufeth Numbncfs, buc laid to any other p.-tt: 
makes no alteration. Thus, whatc.ith of the:e 
things is in its own nature, we cannot affirm; buc 
how it appears to others, we may. Wc might 
inlfance more ; but, not to inlift longer hereon 
than our defign permits, let us fay, Every fen- 
lible Theetwmenon feemeth to incur a feveral way 
into our Senfes, as an Apple fmooth, fragrant, 
fweet, yellow. It is therefore unmanifeft, whe¬ 
ther it really hath thefe qualities, or whether 
it hath but one quality, which feemeth diffe¬ 
rent, according to the diverfity cf die Senfes ; 
or whether it hath many more qualities, fome 
of which incur not to cur Senfes. For, that 
it hath but one quality, may be argued from 
what was faid beioie, concerning the Nutri¬ 
ment of living Creatures, r e mvvoh of Trees 
by Rain, the unequal lound of t:.e hie.uh in 
Pipes, and other Infhun-.cnts. it i: «f.au: 

poffible, die Apple may have but cue q;-.'.hy, 
and yet be looked upon as dift'cienr, by reason 
of the difference of the Organs of Sonic, by 
which ic is .ipprihem'cti. in. That it is 

poffible, the Apple may have iw.e ninnies 
than appear to us, we atgue thus: La i t fur- 
pole a Man, endued horn his Birth wu!. Totten, 
Smell , and Tafie ; buc wanting Sight anrl 
Hearing, he will think there is nothing VililT:, 
nothing Audible: So it may he, that we having 
Five Senfes, of all the qualities of an Apple, 
perceive only thofe, whereof ourfolves have the 
apprehenfive Faculty; yet in the mean time, 
ic may have other qualities, incident to other 
Organs of Scnfe, which we have not. There¬ 
fore neither can we perceive what their fenli- 
ble Operations are. 

Buc Nature, may Some objedt, hath equally 
commenfuraced theSenfcs according to the Scn- 
fiblcs. V.'har Nature? there being fo confu- 
fed a difagree ment among the Dogmatifls con¬ 
cerning her Effence? For if any Man judge 
what Nature is, if he be one of the Unlearned, 
he is, according to them, not worthy Credit; 
if a Philofopher, he is interefs’d in the Diffe¬ 
rence, being one of the Parties to be judged, 
not the Judge. Now if it be nothing abfurd 
to fay. The Apple hath all the qualities we feem 
to apprehend, and more than thefe ; or, on 
the contrary, that ic hath not even tlioll: which 
incur to our Senfes, it will be unmanifcfl- to us, 
how the Apple is quaiited. The fame of other 
Senfibles. And it the Senfes comprehend noc 
External Objedts, neither can the Intelledt com¬ 
prehend them. Thus Sufpenfion may be indu¬ 
ced from External Objedts. 


C II A P. XVI. 

The f ourth Common-place. 

T FIat as well over-running in our Difeom fii 
every Senfe, as receding from Senfe, and 
Qqq receding 
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receding from Senle, we may arrive at Sufpen- 
lion, we come to the fourth ground. 

This is laid to be from Circum/lances, By 
met sum t, ( Gircumftances) we underftand Dif- 
politions; we fay it con (ills in being according 
to Nature, (found ; ) or contrary to Nature,. 

(unfonnd ■) in Waking or Sleeping, in difference 
of Age, in Motion or lief, in Hate or Love, in 
Want or Satiety, in DrtmheimeJj or Thief ; in 
Tredtfpofittofts, in Courage or Fear, in joying or 
Grieving. According as we are Sound or Un¬ 
found, things occur varioufly to us; Francick, 
and Divinely-infpired Perfons, think they hear 
Spirits, we not; and thofe kind of Perfons of¬ 
ten fay, they finell Perfumes ofStorax or Fran-; 
kincenfe, when we finell none. Again, the 
fame water poured upon any Part that is In¬ 
flamed, feems fealding, to us lukewarm: The 
fame Garment to thofe that have a Hypofphagm 
in their Eyes, feems bloody, tome not: The 
fame I-Ioney to me is fweet, to thofe that are 
troubled with the over-flowing of the Gail, 
bitter. If any (hall alledge, that the admiliion 
of fome humors,in thofe who are unfound,excites 
Phantalies not conformable to their Objetfts; 
we anfwer, Forafmuch as they, who are in 
health have commixed Humors, thofe Humors 
may caufe external Objects (which perhaps 
appear to thofe who are unibund, l'uch as they 
are indeed in themfelves) to appear to the 
healchful, l'uch as they are not in themfelves. 
For, to attribute the power of changing Ob¬ 
jects to the Humors of the one, and not to 
thofe of the other, is vain; lince as they who 
are in health, are according to the nature of 
the healthful, but contrary to the nature of the 
lick; fo they who are lick, are conrrary to t-he 
narure of the healthful, and according to thena- 
ture of the fick: So that thefe alfo are to be 
credited, as being according to Nature. 

From Sleep and Waking arife alfo different 
Phantalies; we have not the lame Phantalies 
fleeping, which we have waking ; nor the fame 
waking, which we have fleeping; therefore 
their exigence is not fimple ? but relative. Thus 
in Sleep we fee things, which when we Wake, 
are inexiflent; not that they are inexiftent in 
themfelves, for they exift in lleep, as well as 
thefe things which are laid to exift when we 

From different Ages ; the lame Air to old Men 
feems cold, to the youthful temperate ; the fame 
meat to old Men heavy, to the young lighc. So 
the fame voice to fome feemeth low, to others 
loud. In like manner are they, who differing 
in age, differently incline to defire, or abhor I 
filings. Ghildren delight in Whips and Tops ; 
they who come to Man’s eftate, prefer other 
tilings; old Men , others. Whence many be 
inferr’d. That different Phantalies are derive,d 
from the fame object, according to the diffe¬ 
rence of ages. 

From Motion or Refi, things appear unlike ; 
that which feems unmoved to us, while we Hand 
ftiil, when we fail we think ic moves. 

From Love or Hate ; fome abhor Swines flelh, 
which others eat with much delight. Many that 
have deformed Miftreffes, think them beautiful. 

From Hanger or Satiety : The lame meat to 
an hungry Man, feems pleafant j to a Man that 
is Full, unpleafant. 


From Drttnkrmtefi and Sobriety, Tilings, which 
when wearefober, wsefteem utldecent; drunk, 
feem not fuch to us. 

From Trcdijportions ; The lame wine to fuch 
as have eaten Dates or Figs a little before, feems 
fowre; to fuch as have eaten Nuts or Puife, 
fweet. The * Pampas of a Bath warms thofe **<«■ 
that go in, cools thofe who go out, if they have ‘'"'j'-, 
ftay’d any while in it. 

From Courage or Fear ; the fame thing to a ^ l5 ' 
timorous Man feems dreadful, to a Valiant 
nothing fo. 

From Sorrow and joy ; the lame things which 
trouble the forrowful, delight the joyful. 

Now there being lo great difference and dif 
proportion of Habits, and Men being coiif:iic. 
ted fontetimes in one H.ihi -, h me;imo.- in .. 
tlier, what every Objeii .■e.vj to any, peri: ic 

is eafie to declare ; hut wlu.r it /,, i- ; 
lince the difference is indijudieablc. i-.u I : 
judgeth it, either is conveif.int in one of ;:,j 
forementioned Habits, or in none: To i.p, : . 
is in none, that is, he neither is Well nor hi..!., 
neither moveth nor refteth, nor is of any a- 
and wholly void of the other habits, is molt ah- 
furd : On the other lide. if being in any of thefe 
habits, he judgeth Phantalies, he is himft.fa 
Party in the Concroveilie , and confequcnily 
cannot be a fincere Judge of external ObjoSts, 
being infetfted with the habits in which lie is. 

For he who is awake, cannot compare the Ph.iii- 
tafies of thofe who arc afleep, with the I’lian- 
tafies of thofe who are awake ; nor lie, who is 
in health, compaie the Phantalies of the found 
and thefick: for we fooner affetit to fuch things 
as are prefent, and move us, than to things 
not prefent. 

Moreover, the difference of fuch Phantalies 
is indijudicable another way. lie that prefers 
one Phantalie before another, and one circum- 
ftance ( or habit ) before another, either doth 
ic withouc judgment and dcmonftration,or upon 
judgment and demonllration. Not without, 
for then he is of no ciedit; nor with, for if he 
judge Phantalies, lie muft do it by a Criteria, 
this Criteria muft be either the true or fiilfe; if 
falfe, neither is it to be credited ; if he lay it is 
true, he affirms it, with demonllration or 
without. If wicliout demon!)ration, it will be 
uncreditable; if with demonllration, it is abfo- 
lutely neceffary that the demonftration be true, 
otherwife neither will that be creditable. He j 
will therefore fay, the Demonftration aliedged j 

to prove the Judicatory creditable , is true. , j 
Whether doth he affirm this, as having judged, 
or not judged i If not having judged, he is not 
to be credited; if as having judged, he muft 
acknowledge he hath judged it by a Criterie, of 
which Criterie we lhall require a Demonftra- 
tion,and then of that Demonftration a Criterie. 

Thus the Demonftration will continually require 
a Criterie to confirm it, and the Criterie a De¬ 
monftration to Ihew ic is true : Therefore the 
Demonftration cannot be true, unlefs a true Cri¬ 
terie precede it; nor can the Criterie be true, 
unlefs the Demonftration be firft credited. Thus 
the Criterie and the Demonftration fall into the 
Alternate Common-Place , wherein both will be 
Found not creditable ; for either wants credit, 
till the other afford its affiftance to confirm ir. 







If therefore wo cannot prefer one Phancafic 
before another, neither without a Demonftrati- 
on and Criterie, nor with them, the Phantafies 
which different Habits produce, will be indiju- 
dlcable. Thus SufpenGon is induc’d from the 
nature of external Objeds. 


C II A P. XVII. 

The Fifth Common-face. 

T HE fifth Common placets from Popiiotis, 
Defiances, and Placet : for through any of 
thefe, the fame things feem different: the fame 
Walk, to him that is entringinto it, feems nar¬ 
row at the further end ; to him who is in the 
middle, equally broad. The fame Ship, at a di- 
ftance, feems little and fixt; near, great and 
in motion. The fame Tower feems afar off, 
round j near, fquare. This for Difiance. 

From Place ; the light of a Candle in the Sun- 
(hinefeems dim; in the dark, bright: The fame 
Oar under water, feems broken; above water, 
ftraight. An Egg in the Fowl is loft; in the Air, 
hard. The Ljvcuriv.cn [ a (lone concrete of the 
Lynx his urine,] in the Lynx is humid, in the Air, 
hard. Coral is fofc in the Water, hard in the 
Air. A voice founds diverfly through a Pipe, 
through a Flute, and in the open Air. 

From Vofition ; the fame Image, laid fiat,feems 
fmooth, but inclining, feems to have Exube¬ 
rances and Cavities; the Neck of a Pigeon, as 
it is varioufly turned, feems to have a different 
colour. 

Since then all Phenomena's are feeh in fome 
"Place, at fome Difiance, and in fome Vofition, every 
one of which (as we faid) caufeth a great alterati¬ 
on in Phantafies, we (hall be hereby reduced to 
Sufpenfion. For he who would prefer one of 
thefe Phantafies before another, attempts an im- 
poffibilicy; for if he affert it of them Amply, 
wichout Demonftration, he (hall not be credited ; 
if he would ufe Demonftration,and acknowledge 
that Demonftration tobefalfe, he confutes him- 
felf; If he fay it is true, it will be required he 
bring a Demonftration to prove it true, and a 
third to prove thefecond, becaufe that alfo muft 
be true, and fo to infinite ; but to alledgeinfinite 
Demonftrations, will be impoflible. Therefore 
one Phantafie cannot be preferred before another 
by Demonftration. And if the aforefaid Phan¬ 
tafies can neither be judged with Demonftration, 
nor without it, there muft be inferred Sufpenfi¬ 
on ; fince what every thing feems according to 
this Vofition , this Difiance, or in this Place, we 
may indeed affirm ; but what in it felf it is, 
(for thefe Reafons) we cannot. 


C A A P. XVIII. 

The Sixth Common-Place. 

T He Sixth Place is,from Commixtions: Whence 
we infer, That no Object incurrcth into 
ourSer.fe (imply, but together with fome other; 
what this Million is, as well from the external 
Object, and from that together with-which ic is 
feen, it is perhaps poffiblc to fay, what it feems 


to us; but what the external Ohjed is,- purely in 
ic felf, we cannot fay : For no external ching in - 
curreth into our Senfe, purely of itfelf, '.but with 
(omeother; whence, asl conceive, it feems dif¬ 
ferent to beholders. Our Complexion feems of 
one Colour in warm air; of another in cold ; nei¬ 
ther can we fay what our colour is naturally, but 
what ic feemeth with thefe Circumftances The 
fame voice leerns different in a thin Air, and in 
a thick. Perfumes are of ftronger feentin a Bath, 
or in the warm Sun, than in the Cold ; a Body 
furrounded with Water,is light; with Air,heavy. 

Moreover, ( fstcing afide external CommiiVi- 
on) even our eyes have in themfelves cunictes 
and humors. Vifible objects therefore, becaufe 
we cannoc fee wichout thefe, are roc perhaps 
perceived exaftly and purely, for we perceive 
them with Admiftion. Hence to thole who 
have the Jaundies.all things feem yellow; tothofe 
who have a Hypofphagtn, red. And forai'much 
as the fame voice feemeth different in open and 
ftraic places, from what ic feems in narrow and 
crooked; in calm Air, from what it feems in 
tempeftuous; it is probable , we perceive no 
Voice purely. For our Ears have narrow oblique 
holes, and are faid to be troubled and prepof- 
fefs’d by vapours from the parts next the Head. 

Likewife by our Noftrils, and the Inftruments 
of Taftc, when Objects are prefented, we per¬ 
ceive their Smell, and Taftc, but not purely'. 
Wherefore what external Objects are exadiy in 
themfelves, the Senfes cannot perceive, by rea- 
fon of Commiftions. Neither can the Intelled, 
becaufe the Senfes, her Guides , err. Perhaps 
alfo, the Intellect alters that which it received] 
from the Senfes, by intermixing fomething of 
its own. For in the parts wherein the Ilege- 
monick, according to the Dogmatifts, is placed, 
we fee there are certain humors, as in the Brain, 
or the Heart, or what part foever they (hall 
place it in. Thus, by this Common-place, fee¬ 
ing that we can determine nothing concerning 
the Nature of theexternal Objects, we Sufpend. 


CHAP. XIX. 

The Seventh Common-place. 

T ile Seventh Place is, fi-onsthe Quantities ami 
Confiitntions of Subjects, generally ftiled 
Compofitions. Thac we are inforccd upon this 
ground toSufpenfion concerning the nature, of 
things, is manifeft; as , the (having oF Goacs- 
horn feems white, but in the Horn it felf black ; 
filings of Silver feem black, but in the whole 
white ; the pieces of the Taenarum Stone poliih’d 
feem white,the whole feems yellow; Sands taken 
fingly feem rugged ; altogether in a heap,fmooth; 
Etlcl-crc eaten young and downy, fuffocates, but 
at full growth it doth not; Wine drunk mode¬ 
rately, ftrengthens ; exceflively, weakens: Meat 
commonly (hews a different power, according to 
the quantity ; excefs thereof, for the moll parr, 
oppreffeth the Body With crudities, and Chole- 
rick humors. Now as to thefe wc are able to fay. 
What the thin parts of the Horn feem feparated, 
and what they feem com paded; what the minute 
I parts of Silver, and' what the whole confiding 
of thofe parts ; what a little piece of the Tana- 
\ Qqq 2 rian 
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rian Stone, and what the whole ; So likewife in 
Sands, Hellebore, Wine, Meat, we can exprefs 
what they are relatively ; but the nature of the 
things themfelves we cannot, by reafon of the 
difference which happens in compofition. Gene¬ 
rally, healthful things are hurtful, if we take too 
much of them ; and hurtful things hurt not, if 
we take but little of them. This is molt evident 
in Medicine ; a juft meafure in their Compofi- 
tion is beneficial; but fometimes, to put in ever 
fo little more or lefs, is not only not beneficial, 
but deftruftive, and often deadly. Thus Quan¬ 
tities and Compoficions confound the exiftence 
of external Objects, whereby we are juftly re¬ 
duced to Sufpenfion, not being able to affirm, 
any thing of the external Objeft. 


C H A P. XX. 

"the Eighth Common-Place. 

T HeEighth-Placeis, From Relation-, for every 
thing having relation to fome other, what 
they are firnply in their own Nature, wefufpend 
from affirming. ( The term [ft,] here and elfe- 
where we ufe improperly for Seems; which is 
as much as to fay, Every thing feemsto have re¬ 
lation to Tome other.) This is faid to be two 
ways; one is to the thing judging, for the Ex¬ 
ternal Objeft: appeareth fuch to the thing judg¬ 
ing ; the other is to the things which are con- 
fidered together with it, as Right to Left. 

That all things are relative, we argued be¬ 
fore, as well to the thing judging ; for the appear¬ 
ance of a thing is what it feems to this Animal, 
to that Man, to fuch a Senfe, to fuch a Habit: 
As like wife to the things f'een together with ft; for 
every thing appears by fuch a Commiftion, fuch 
a Manner, fucha Compofitipn, fuch a Quanti¬ 
ty, fuch a Pofition. 

That all things are Relative, may alfo be ar¬ 
gued thus: Whether are different things different 
from Relatives, or not? If not different, then 
-they are Relatives; if different, fince every 
thing that differs from another is relative, ( as 
implying arelation to that from which it differs) 
they are relative by difference. 

Again, of things, fome, according to the 
Dogmacifts, areSupream Genus’s; others, mod 
Special Species ; others, Gi nut’s and Species : But 
all thefe are Relative, therefore there is nothing 
that is not Relative.. 

* Moreover they fay, that of things, fome are 
manifeft, fome unmanifeft. The manifeft (Phe¬ 
nomena’s) fignify the unmanifeft; the unmanifeft 
are fignify’d by the Vhtenomena s, for they hold 
Phenomena s to be the fight of the unmanifeft 
things; but the fignificarn and the fignificate 
are relatives, therefore all things are relative. 

Befides, of things, fome are like, fome unlike; 
fome are equal, others unequal ; but thefe are 
relatives, therefore all things are relative. 

Even he who faith, AU things are ?:ct relative , 
confirmeth, that they are relative : For by the Ar¬ 
guments wherewith he oppugns us, he iheweth, 
that this Aflertion, All things are relative, hath 
reference only to us, but not to all in general. 

Thus all things being relative, what every ob¬ 
jeift is in icsown nature we cannot fay,- but only 


what it appears in relation: Whence it follows, 
that, as to the nature of the things, wefufpend. 


C FI A P. XXI. 

The Ninth Common-Place. 

T Hc (a) Ninth-Place is, from frequent or rare a T;,: ; 

Cotstissgcnce, thus deduced: The Sun is cur- 
tainly much more wonderful than a Comer; yet pll:t 
becaule one is feen every day, the other leidom, ^' t *3 
the Comet makes us wonder fo much, as to 
think fome ftrange thing is portended thereby, r,ch. : ,;, 
the Sun not fo. But if welhculd imagine rheSun 
to appear but feldom, and as foon as he had en- 
lightened all things, prcfently to withdraw, and 
leave all in darknefs, we fhould therein find tiei, K i t 
much caufe of wonder. Earthquakes trouble us 
far moreat firft, than when we are us’d to them. 

How doth a man admire the Sea at firft view ? snm' 
Even corporeal Beauty ftrikes us much more at ™foth 
the firft fight, than after we have been accufto- 
med and acquainted with it. Moreover, things 
thac are fcarce are efteemed, the common not „ fa 
efteemed. If Water were hard to be got, how iiuhcEfi. 
much wauld it be prized above all things, which tiom ’ 1 d 
we now value at fo high rates ? If Gold were as glxtmk 
common as Stones, who would hoard it up? Since 
therefore the fame things are fometimes efteemed theta 
wonderful or precious, fometimes notluch, ac- as ' ti,h 
cording to their fcarcity orcommonncfs, we in- 
fer, that, How thingsfeem according to theirfre- ; s „i,ii 
quent or rareContingences,we may perhaps lay; /.«» 
but firnply, what thefe external Objefts arc in t,K ® 
themfeives, we cannot; and therefore fufpend. 


CHAP. XXII. 

1 the Tenth Common-Place. 

T He Tenth-Place chiefly concerns Morals, as 
being drawn from h3(littstions,Cufloms, Laws, 
Fabttlorrs Perfwaftons, and Dogmatick Opinions. 

Initiation is the election of a courfe of life, or 
any other thing, .which is done by one or many ; 
as by Diogenes, or the /.aeedimor.ians. 

Law is a covenant written by the Magifirate, 
which whofoever tranfgreileth ispunifhed. 

Cuftom (’s'G©- or mrideSaj they differ nothing,) 
is the approbation of fomething by the common 
confenc of many, which he who tranfgreffeth 
is not punifhed; as, it is a Law, that we com¬ 
mit not Adultery ; a Cuftom, that we lie not 
with our Wives in publick: 

Fabulous Verfivajion is the approbation of foigfl¬ 
ed things which never were ; fuch are the dories 
of Saturn, which yet fome believe true. 

Dogmatick Opinion is the approbation of fome¬ 
thing which feems to be confirmed by fome 
Reafon or Demonftration; as that Atoms, Flo- 
moiomeria’s, Leaft-parts , or the like, are the 
Elements of things. 

Of thele, we oppofe fometimes one of the ft amt 
kind to another, of-that kind ; fometimes one kind to 
another. For example, Cuftom to Cuftom, thus ; 
Some csHtbiopians paint the skins of their children, 
we do not fo. The Perfians think it decent to 
wear Garments ftained like Flowers, we think 
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it undecent. Some Indians lie with their Wives 
in publick, moil people think it unfeemly. 

Law to Law, thus: Amongft the Romans, he 
who quits his Inheritance doth not quit his Fa¬ 
thers name; amongft the Rhodians, he is forced 
to quit it. At Taw-rs in Scythia, there was a Law', 
That Grangers fhould be facrific’d to Diana ; 
amongft us , it is prohibited to put a Man to 
death in a Temple. 

Invitation to Invitation; as, that of Diogenes 
to that of sir iff t ppm ; that of the Lacedemonians 
to that of the Italians. 

Fabulous Verfwafions to Fabulous Verfwafions ; 
as, when we fay, that Jupiter is fometimes cal¬ 
led Father of Men and gods; fometimes the 
Ocean is fo called, as. 

Ocean the Sire of gods, Tethys the Mother. 


We oppofe Fabulous Verfwafions to Dogmasirk 
Opinion. As, the Poets fay, Jupiter came down 
on earth to lie with mortal Women; but the 
Dogmatifts think thisirnpollible. Again, the Po¬ 
ets fay, that Jupiter, through excedive grief for 
Sarpedon, let fall drops of Blood, upon the earth; 
but it is aTenent of Philofophers, that the gods 
are not fubjact to any Paffion. Like wife the Dog¬ 
matifts takeaway Hippoceniaures, inftancingtheni 
as examples of Inexillency. Many other Preli- 
dents might be alledged, but let thief; far re. 

Now there being fo great difference, fas ap¬ 
peared alfo by this place; what the Subject Is 
in its own Nature, wc cannot fay; but only 
what it fiems as to that Inftitution, this Law, 
this Cuftom , &c. Wherefore, upon this 
ground alio we fufpend concerning the nature 
of External Objects. 


i Dogmatick Opinions, one to another ; as when we 

fay. Some affert one Element, others infinite ; 
and fome hold the Soul to be mortal, others 
immortal; fome hold the World to be govern¬ 
ed by Providence, others not. 
s Again, we oppofe Cuftcm to fomething of dif¬ 

ferent kind, as to Law ; when we fay. Adultery 
is forbidden amongft us, ufed amongft the Maf- 
j\ fogetes, as a thing indifferent ; according to Eu¬ 

doxus the Gnidian, in his firft Book. It is pro- 
■ hibited amongft us to lie with our Mothers ; in 

[ Verfia, nothing fo frequent as to marry them. 

[; ' The Egyptians marry their Sifters , which we 

j' are forbidden by Law. 

p To Inftitution : as there are very few, who 

s will lie with their Wives in publick ; yet Crates 

l did fo with Hipparchia. Diogenes wore his upper 

[ Coat continually ; it is not our ufe to do fo'. 

'To Fabulous Verfwafions: As it is fabled. That 
Saturn eat his Children; but with us it is a 
cuftom to bring up our Children. Again, we 
ufe to worfhip the gods, as good, not fubje<ft 
; to ill; but the Poets feign them to be wounded, 

i to envy, and the like. 

To Dogmatical Opinion : It is a cuftom with us, 
to pray to the gods for good things ; but Eptca- 
[ rus denies the gods take any care of us. Again, 

; Arifiippus thought it an indifferent thing to wear 

\ a Woman’s garment, we think it undecent. 

We oppofe Inftitution to Law , thus. There 
is a Law, that no Man fha.ll ftrike a Free per- 
fon; y et Wreftlers ftrike one another, following 
the inftitution of their life. Homicide is forbid¬ 
den,. yec Gladiators kill one another, upon the 
fame ground. 

Fabulous Verfwafions to Inftitution ; as when we 
fay. Fables cell us that Hercules ferved Ompbalc, 
fpun, and did other actions of a moft effe¬ 
minate perfon; but Hercules his inftitution of 
life was generous. 

To Dogmatick Opinion; as Wreftlers addifled 
1 to the purfuit of Glory, as of a good thing, chufe 

a laborious kind of life; but many Philofophers 
affert Glory to be an ill thing. 

We oppofe Law to Fabulous Terfwafton : as. 
The Poets introduce the gods committing Adul¬ 
teries, and the like ; but wichus, theLawpro-' 
. hibits fuch things. 

To Dogmatick Opinion; as, Cbryfippus holds it 
a thing indifferent, to lie with Mothers or Si¬ 
fters ; the Law forbids it. 


CHAP. XXIII. 

Tie Five Common-!laces. 

T He (*) later Scepticks deliver Five Com- • 

mon-Places of Sulpenfion ; the Firft from ofciibes 
Difagrtement ; the Second reducing to Infinite ; the therii to 
Third from Relation to fomething; the Fourth, Hy- 
pothetick ; the Fifth Alternate. 

The Firft place, from difagreement, is that by 
which we find an indetermined difagreement 
concerning the thing in the practice of life, 
and amongft Philofophers; whence, not being 
able to prove or difprove either fide, we are re¬ 
duced to Sufpenfion. 

The fecond place, from infinite, confifteth in 
this; whatfoever is alledged in proof of the 
thing propofed , we fay requirech fomething 
elfe' whereby that may be proved; and that 
likewife fomething elfe, and fo to infinite: So 
that not having a ground whereon to fix our 
Beginning, we fufpend. 

The Third, from Relation: Of this place, we 
have treated already. 

The Fourth, Hypothettck, is when the Dogma¬ 
tifts, perceiving themfelves reduc’d, to Infinite, 
begin upon fome ground which they prove not, 
but would have it (imply granted without De- 
monftration. 

The Fifth, Alternate, is when that by which 
we fhould prove a thing, requireth it felf to be 
proved by that thing; then, becaufe we cannot 
affume either to maintain the other, we fufpend. 

That all queftions may be reduced to thefe 
places, we fhew briefly thus. Whatfoever is pro¬ 
pounded, is either fenfible or intelligible ; but 
which foeverit be, there is difagreement concern¬ 
ing it. Some hold that fenfibles only are true, 
feme that Intelligibles only ; others, that fome 
Senfibles, and fome •Intelligibles. Whether will 
they fay, the controverfy isdijudicable, f capa¬ 
ble of decifion ] or indijudicable? if indijudica- 
ble, it is fit we fufpend ; for in things indijudi- 
cably repugnant, it is not poflible to affert: But 
if dijudicable, we ask. How it Ihall be judged ? 

As aSenfible, ( for we will firft take that for in- 
ftance) whether by a Senfible or by an Intelligi¬ 
ble? If by aSenfible, fbraftnuch as we dilagree 
concerning Senfibles, even that Senfible will re¬ 
quire another for its proof; which other, if it be 
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Scnfible, will require another, and (oto infinite: 
But if a Senfible require to be determined by an 
Intelligible, forafmuch as Intelligibles alfo are 
controverted, that (as being Intelligible) will re¬ 
quire adjudication and proof; which way (hall 
it be proved ? If by an Intelligible, they run, as 
before, into Infinite. If by a Scnfible, foraf- 
much as Intelligible was affumed for proof of a 
Senfible, and a Senfible for proof of an Intelli¬ 
gible, the Alternate cowsmtn-place is brought in. 

But if, to avoid this, the Dii'putant would af- 
fume fomething as granted, without demon- 
ftrating it, whereby to demonftrate the Confe- 
quent, the hypothetical plate occurs, which is inex¬ 
tricable. For if he be creditable in things which 
he requires to be granted and fuppofed, we like- 
wife may be creditable, in requiring their Con¬ 
traries to be granted. If that be true which he 
fuppofech, he renders it fufpicious by fuppofing 
(not proving) it; if ralfe, his foundation is un¬ 
found. Further, if fuch a fuppofition conduce 
any thing to proof, let him fuppofe the thing in 
queflion, rather than another thing by which he 
would prove it. If it be abfurd to fuppofe the 
thing controverted, it is alfo abfurd to fuppofe 
the ground upon which we build it. That all 
Senfibles are Relatives, is manifeft, fer (as fuch) 
they relate to thofe who have Senfe. It is there¬ 
fore evident, that whatfoever Senfible thing is 
propofed to us, may eafily be reduced to one of 
thele five Places. 

So like wife we argue concerning Intelligibles. 
If the Controverfie be iiidijudicable, we (hall be 
allowed tofufpend; if dijudicable by an Intelligi¬ 
ble, it runs into Infinite ; if by a Senfible we 
drive them to the Alternate place: For the Senfible 
being Controverted, as not capable of being 
judged by itfelf, becaufe of running into Infinite, 
will require an Intelligible, as the Intelligible the 
Senfible. ' I-Ie who hereupon would aflume any 
thing as granted, is as foolifh on the other fide. 
Further, an Intelligible is relative, for it is fuch 
in reference to the Intelligent; and if it were in¬ 
deed fuch ns it is named, it would not be contro¬ 
verted, Thus we reduce Intelligibles alfo to 
thefe five Places. Whereupon we are neceflita- 
ted to fufpend our Affen: upon any propofition. 
Thefe are the five Places introduced by the later 
Scepticks, not to exclude the other Ten, but more 
varioufly to refcl the Temerity of the Dogmatifts. 


CFIAP. XXIV. 

- The Two other Common-Places. 

T Hey like wife deliver two Places more of 
Sufpenfion; for feeing that whatfoever is 
comprehended, feems to be comprehended (or 
underltood) either through it ]clf\ or'brotgbjome 
other‘s they feem to introduce an abfolute Inex- 
tric,ability of all things. That nothing'is com¬ 
prehended through it felf , they fey, is manifeii, 
from the Controverfie air.ongft Natural Philo- 
fophers, concerning (I think ) all Senfibles and In¬ 
telligibles: which Conrroverlis is iiidijudicable, 
I not to be determined) by reafon War we' can¬ 
not ufc either a Senfible or. an Intelligible Cri- 
terie ; for, whicblbeve'r we take, it will bp un- 
crcditable, as being controverted. 


For the feme Reafon they conceive that no¬ 
thing can be comprehended through J’ome other ; 
for if that through which it is comprehended, 
will continually require to be comprehended 
through fome other, they run into the Alternate 
place, or into Infinite. But if a man will afliime 
any thing as comprehended through itfelf, by 
means whereof he would comprehend fome 
other thing, to this it is repugnant, that nothing 
can be comprehended through itfelf, for the 
reafons before alledged. But how chat which 
is repugnant can be comprehended either 
through itfelf, or any other, we doubt, fince 
there appeareth no Criterie of Truth or Com- 
prehenfion ; but without Demonflrarion, figns 
are deftray’d, as we fhall prove hereafter. Hi¬ 
therto of the Places of Sufpenfion. 


CHAP. XXV. 

The Places for Confutation of /Eciologtcks, 

I N like manner, as we have delivered thefe 
places of Sufpenfion, fome have laid down 
others, particularly againft .Etiologies, ( Alle¬ 
gations of Caufes or Reafons) becaufe the Dog- 
matifts pleafe) themfelves exceedingly therein. 
zAEnefidemm delivers eight Places, whereby he 
conceives all Dogmatick ^Etiology may be refel¬ 
led, as defe&ive. 

The Fir ft, for that the kind of .Etiology, 
which is converfant in things not apparent, hath 
notan acknowledged proof from apparent things. 

The Second, for that there are many great 
Reafons to induce an Inclination, and but one 
alledged. 

The Third , for that of things done orderly, 
Reafons are given that fhew no order. 

The Fourth, for that taking Photnomena s as 
they are; they think they comprehend things not 
apparent, as they are likewife; for things not 
apparent are perhaps effeited the fame way as 
Phenomena's, perhaps fome other peculiar way. 

The Fifth, for that all (very nigh) give Rea- 
fons, according to their own particular fuppo¬ 
fed Grounds, not according to the general and 
univerfelly received ways of deputation. 

The Sixth, for that they often take for grant¬ 
ed fuch things as are ealily comprehenfible; but 
omit their Contraries, tho’ equally probable. 

The Seventh , for that they alledge Reafons 
not only repugnant to Phenomena s, but even to 
their own Suppofitions. 

The F.ighth, for that the things which appear, 
and thofe which are controverted, being equal¬ 
ly dubious, they would prove their opinion con¬ 
cerning doubtful things, by things as doubtful. 

He addeth, that it is poffible, in jEtiolcgicks 
fome may err by other places dependent upon 
thefe. 

But perhaps, the five places of Sufpenfion are 
fufficient againft /Etioiogicks. Fora man muft 
either ailedge a Reafon. which agreeth with all 
Sefts of Philofophy, and with Sctprici/m, and 
with Phenomenon’s, or not: But to alledge fuch a 
Reafon is impoilible, for all Phenomena’s and not- 
apparents difegree; and difegreeing, ic will be 
required, that a caufeor reafon'thereof be given. 
\ Now if he ailedge a Phanomcnon for reaion of 
a Phx- 
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a Phenomenon, or a notapparent for.reafon of a 
not-appar.ent, he nuns into Infinite. If he prove 
one kind by the other, he incurs the Alternate 
place. * If he make a (land any where, or fay, 
that the caufe (or reafon) is fuch, as that it con- 
fifts with the thing, by him alledged, he falleth 
into the place of Relation , taking away that 
which is according to the proper nature of the 
thing; or if lie a flume fomething by way.of fup- 
pofition, we fliall difallow it. Thus alfo may 
the Temerity of the Dogmatifis in Etiology be 
confuted. 


CHAP. XXVI. 

The Thrafes of the Scepticks. 

F Orafmuch as in ufing thefe places of Sufpen- 
fion, we exprefs ourfelves by fome particu¬ 
lar Phrafes,which declare the Sceptical affection, 
and our own pa {lion, as Not more, Not to be 'I. finer !, 

' and the like, it follows, that we treat of thefe. 
Let us begin with this,Ncr more foe whiGh fome- 
times we fay, Nothing more ; not ufing (as fome 
conceive) not more in particular queftions; and no¬ 
thing more, in the general; but both promifeuoufly. 
We"therefore will treat ofthem both under Qne. 
It is an imperfedt expreflion, as when we fay 
J'ttTM, we imply Zti* JW» and when ory*}da, 
we imply nyulda oils; fo when we fay. Not 
more, it is as much as to lay. Not more this than 
that, upwards nor downwards. There arefome 
Scepticks, who for the Interrogation «, ufe 77, 
Which more, this or that ? taking 77, cafually, as if 
they {nonId fay, -ha-h, Why more this than that? 

, w|m Interrogations are commonly ufed for * Axi- 

jrsTtir, To what Man is the Wife of Jove unknown} 
the do- and Axioms for Interrogations, as, I mould know 
flrmeof where Dion dwells? and, I demand for what caufe 
thsitMffj. a -p ott is ar i,„ lr \l Menander ufeth 77 for S'su. 77, 
as, Ti tyl t3.-ny.dmo [til. 

This Phrafe, Net more this than that, declareth 
likewife our affedtion, by which we are brought, 
by reafon of the equivalence of contrary things, 
to l.pfi-fia ; we mean Equivalence, in that which 
appeareth probable to us. Contraries are thofe 
which generally oppugn one another; 'Appo-fia 
is an inclining to neither. Now this Phrale, Not 
more, though it feem to imply affent or denial, 
we ufe not that manner, but indifferently and 
improperly, cither by way of qucllion, or for. 
1 know not to which of thife 1 jhould affent, and to 
which l(hon’d not affent. But being required to 
declare what feemeth to us, we ufe the Phrafe 
by which we declare it indifferently. Know like¬ 
wife, that when we fay. Not more, we affert not 
that the doubt is true, but only exprefs what ap- 
peareth to us. 

The next is AphafiafPbafts is taken two ways,ge- 
nerally and particularly : generally for any 
fpeech, declaring aflertion or denial, as. It is day. 
It is not day: particularly, for Aflertion only; 
in which accepcion, the Negatives are not cal¬ 
led yams. Aphafia therefore is a renunciation of 
Rhajis, in the general fignificacion, which com¬ 
prehends both Affirmation and Negation. It is 
that affedtion by which we neither affert a 
thing, nor deny it. We affume Aphafia , not be- 
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becaufe the nature of things is fuch, as necef- 
farily move it; but declaring, that at prefent 
we are thus affedted, as to thefe or cjiofequefti- 
ons. Always remember, that we neither affert 
nor deny any thing unapparent, but yield to 
thofe which move us pathetically, and necef- 
farily compel us to affent. 

Thefe Phrafes, ady* -f, Z my*, «|es7 x) in i'Jsp, 
^449 *3 hrSiyff), ter haps, and Not to baps, 
we ufe for, perhaps it is, perhaps it is not. Thus, 
for brevity, we take, not perhaps, for, perhaps it is 
not. Here again we cqntefi not about words, 
nor enquire what they naturally fignifie, but 
take them indifferently. Thefe Phrafes declare 
an Aphafia, for he who faith, Perhaps it is, implies 
its contrary to be as probable, bccaufe heailencs 
not that this is. The fame of the reft. 

'Eniya, I fufpend, w a take for, 1 cannot fay 
whether I ought to believe e.rdisbelieve the thing pro- 
pofied, declaring, That the things feem equal to 
us, as to Belief and Unbelief; whether they are 
equal in themfelvcs,we affert not, but fpcak of the 
Vhxnor.icnon, as it incurs into our Senfe. 'Eref, 
Sufperfion, is fo Called, bam n ivtiyeSai tIu J'lamar, 
from tbe mind's being held in Sujpenje, betwixe af- 
ferting and denying, through equivalence of the 
thing queftioned.Thc fame we lav concerning, 

’OvJ?v beltfai, ldetermine nothing • oclifttv, WC con¬ 
ceive to be, not (imply to fpcak a rising, but to 
pronounce an unmanifeft thing with affent. Thus 
perhaps the Sceptick will be found to determine 
nothing, not fo much as this, I determine nothing. 
Forit is nota Dogmatical Opinion: ('that is, an 
affent to fomething not manifeft) bu t a Phrafe de¬ 
claring our affedtion. When therefore theSccp- 
tick faith, I determine nothing, hemeaneth, 1 am fo 
aff'Mctl at the prefent, as not dogmatically to affert or 
deny any of the things controverted. This he faith, 
as expreffinghow they appear to him, not pro¬ 
nouncing it enunciatively with perfwafion. 

’Aoeifia is a paflion of the mind, whereby we 
neither affert nor deny things dogmatically con¬ 
troverted, that is, not-manifeft. When there¬ 
fore the Sceptick faith , All are mid finable, he 
taketh are for appear fo to him ; he faith all, not 
beings, but thofe not manifefi^ controverted by the 
Dogmatifis. Indefinable, that is. Not to be preferred 
beforcthcir Contraries, or common repugnant', by belief 
or disbelief. And ashe who faith, Amhtlo , impii- 
eth. Ego ambulo ; fo he who faith, ail!thugs me 
indefinite, implieth, as to ns, or, as it feemeth u me. 
The Meaning therefore is this, All things enntra- 
■ verted by tbe Dogmatifts appear fo to me, as 
that l think none of them more worthy bellif than its 
contrary. 

Thefameis ourmeaning when vvefay , All are 
incomprebenftble; we take [«//] in the fansefenie, 
and imply [to me ; ] as if wc fnould fay, y \ll 
things controverted anmg the Dogmatifis Jam to 
me incompreher.fible. We affiim not, they are 
incotnprehenfible in their own nature, but de¬ 
clare our own affedtion, that we conceive vve 
underftand them not, by reafon of the equiva¬ 
lence of Contraries. 

Likewife the Phrafe, £rjl*yn$p, and % efild- 
yay.Cd.vo>, declares our own affedtion, by which 
the Sceptick, for the prefent, neither afferts nor 
denies any of the things not-manifeft chat are 
in Controverfie. This is evident from what hath 
been faid upon the other Phrafes. 


When 
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When we fay, To every Speech an equal Speech We'will begin with the Philofopby gf Hera- 
isoppofite, we mean, to every Speech that we elites. That this differs fronVour Indication, is 
have examined. Speech, we take r.ot Amply, but evident; for Hcraclitm aflerteth dogmatically 
for that which aflerteth fomething dogmatically, concerning many things hot-manifeft, which (as 
that is, o? a thing not manifelt, not only, by , I laid before,) vve do not. But forafmuch as 
premifes and conclufiori, but any other way/ the followers of *sEw•jidemtis faid, the Sceptick 
we take not Amply, but as to belief and' inftitution is the way to the Heraclitian Pholofo- 
disbelief. Is oppofuc , we take generally for is phy , Becaufe that Contraries appear in the lame 
repugnant, implying, as I think. When there- Thing; 'is precedent to Contraries arc in the fame 
fore vve fay, To every Speech, there is an equal Thing : But the Sccpticks fay,. Contraries appear 


Speech oppojitc ; the meaning is. To every ‘Speech 


that I have examinee!, which affirtetb assy thi 
dogmatically, there feemeth to me to be ogpo/itc at 
thcr Speech , tiffining liken’ife dogmatically, equal 
it. for belief cr disbelief Thus this Expreflii 


the. fame "thing, and the Her adit tans go on far- 


hing ther, affirming Contn 


W.e. anfwer. That Contraries appear in the 
Xante Thing, is not a Dodlrine of the Scepticks, 
but a thing evident by Senfe, not to the Scipticks ' 


t dogmatical, but the fignificatfon of an hu- I only, but to all other Philofopher 


man a fleet ion, which is that which appeareth to none dare deny,biit Honey to the Sound is l'weet 
the peiion affedlcd. Pome there are who pro- tofuch as have the overflowing of the Gall, Lu 
nounce it thus. To every Speech, to oppofe an equal ter. ' Hereupon, the Hcraclui.-.us begin from tin 
Sect eh, laying this down as a Precept, That to common Promotion of men, as we do alfo, am 
every Speech dogmatically averting anything, peihaps other Seifs: Wherefore if they hat 
we Ihould oppofe the Speech which dogmatically taken this fer.tence, There are Contraries in tL 
aflerteth its contrary. Thus addvclling their lame: king, as from this faying, Ml are Incompreh. >. 
words to the:’Sceptick, they ufe the Inflnitive for jible, or from, I determine nothing, or forne ocher o 
the Imperative, To <■ppcje, for. Let us oppofe. that kind, perhaps they might collect right! 
They advis’d the Sceptuk, not to be deceived . what they fay ; I.tit lince 
by the Dogmatffs, nor to give over his InquiA- pie' incident not only to 


ndillurbance which they conceive i'ophe 


accompanies thole who fufpend their affent in why Ihould any; fay,our Inllituti 
eveiy thing, as we faid before. to the Philofopby of Iinuchtns 

It is net neceflary to alledge more of thefe any other Sedt, or to the com f 
Phrafes, even of thefe alledged lome might have feeing all of us ufe thefe in cot 
been (pared ; buc take it for a Rule, In all the know I whether the Sceptical I 
Sceptical Phrafes, we affirm not that the Phrafes not from the / hilojophy of Herat 
themfelves are true ; for we fay, that fome may conduce to it; liucc the Sceptici 
be taken away by others, and are circumfcribed temerarious, all that Heraclitus a 


by thole very things of which they arefpoken,as 
purgative Medicines expel not only Humors, 
but, together with the Humors, themfelves out 


e circumfcribed temerarious, all that Ileracltt 


cally, contradidfing his Cin.fl.gratei 
ing alfo his Tencnc, That there are a 
fame Thing ; and toeveiy Dodlrine 


>erly lignifying the thing 


of the Body. Moreover, we fay, that we ufe (dcridingthcccmcrity of the Dcgmat. ■;/.<') he faith, 
them not, as properly lignifying the thing to I ccmpnherd not , I determine not, (as befoie) 
which they are applied, buc indifferently, or (if which oppugns the Hcr.ictuians. But it is abiurd 
they wilUo call it) improperly; for, it becomes to fay.Thac an Indication, which oppugns ano- 
jiot the Sceptick to concert about words. This we ther, isthe way preparative to the Difcipline it 
may the better do, it: that the words are faid not oppugns. Therefore it is abfurd to fay, That the 
to Agnific any thing purely in themfelves, but re- Sceptical Inrticution is the way to the I-Icruclui.in 
latively, and therefore as well in reference to the Philofopby. 

'Sccpticks. Furthermore, it muft be remembred, . __ 

that we pronounce them not generally of all 

things, but of the noc-manifeft, abd thofe which CHAP. XXVIII. 

are dogmatically controverted. The Phamome- JVberein Scepticifm differs frem the Philofopby of 

s.o.i (that which appeareth to as) we declare; Democritus. 


.1 (that which appeareth to as) we declare; 
it of the nature of the external Objedt, we 
iirm nothing. By what hath been faid, Icon- 
ive, that all Sophifms brought againfl; the 
optical Phrafes, may be refolved. 


cepticifm differs from thofe Philofophical 


J_ is faid to be ail one with Scepticifm, in that ic 
feems to ufe the fame matter; for from the ap¬ 
pearance of Honey , to fome Sweet, to fome 
Bitter , Democritus argued, that in itfelf, it is 
neither Sweet nor Bitter, and thereupon ufed to 
fay, not more, a Sceptick-phrafe. But thisPhrafe, 
not more, is taken by the Scepticks, and by the 


•n the Philofopby o( Pleraclitus. 
leclared the ffgnification of Scepti- 


t nil firfi ■wherein Democritians , after ; 


Democritians Agnifie by ic, that veil her is, but we, 
that we know not whether both of the Phcenoniena s 
are, or whether neither is: Herein we diflenc from 


H Aving declared the ffgnification of Scepti- are, or whether neither is: Herein we diflenc trom. 

cifmj its Parts, its Crttcrie, its End, its Pla- them. But far greater is the difference in that 
ces of Sufpiufitm, its Phrafes, and its Character ; it Democritus faith. Atoms, anti Vacuum, truly r.rcj 
followeth that we explicate briefly, wherein it That herein, he differs from us, (though he bc- 
dffers from thofe Sells which feem moff like it, that gin with the inequality, and difagreement or 
by this means we may the better underrtand Phenomena’s) I conceive it needleis to prove. 



Part XII. 


SCEPTICISM, 


S Ome affirm the Cyrcv.aich Se<ft to be the 
fame with Scepticifm , for as much as it holds, 
that the AffcBiom thcwfclvcs only are cowprebeM. 
Neverthclefs it is .different from Scepticifm ; tor 
it holds Vleafire, and a light motion of the Fie ft 
to be the End ; we, Indfftirbancc, to which the 
Ehd they propofe is contrary. For whether 
Pleafurc be prefent or abfent, he who afferts it 
to be the End, is difturbed, as we faid * before. 
: Befides, we fufpend only from afferting any 
thing concerning external Objefts; but the 
Cyrcnaicks affirm they are of an incompre- 
henfible Nature. 


Where* Scepticifm .| they c h iefly undercook this Task) who lay, 

1 rotagora . that Plato, when he afferted concerning Id.ca's, 

•fiT -rav yarest,./ 1 they are not. 1 By ut- with Vice: If he affent to thefe as exsirsist, he 

as they are; of Crfterie • by ygau-itav, averreth dogmatically : if he affent as to live 

ZZ’^of tki-gs ; which is as much as to fay, more probable, ho differs from the SccptickCh^ 
l t Zl Is the Criferie of all things : of Beings, as they rafter, in preferring one before; me other, a, 
f t L they arc not. Hereupon, he to Belief and Disbelief, as is man.feft com 

tffeWthe Phenomena's to be particular to every what hath been faid already. No.' though - 
one and thus brings in the relative Common place, pronounce ch.ngs Sceptically >" his .A. , 

^^d^Kpre^effimiy 

2d ttt^Senjh 22tranfmttlatcd ‘lend Sged^ac- kingjof Tnoffanes: For (having often'con,- 
cording to the Central Ls and confiituticns of the mended him infomuch that he writes Ins i/ * . 
Bodyf He faith alfo. The Reafons (or Powers) m his Perfon) he maketh him to complain, , 
cf all Phcenomena's are fubjcBcdhs Matter -, fo and lay ; < 

that Matter , in it felf, is all things whicn it 

appears unto all. But Men at different times Iwifis my Soul wcrcjubile ar.d hcr ay*. 
perceive things different, by rcajon of their different So fisarp as might both (ides at once „ej ^ 

Habits ; He whoje Confutation is found , of the Lop in the doubtful way I long bay pram 

things which are in Matter, perceive!h thofe which Even though (grown old) l bad with c,„, cj],.y a 

are capable of appearing to fuels Pcrfons ; they who Every opinion, fearchd all Theory, 

are otherwifedilpofed, perceive the things which are For unto which could I my mmd apply ? ' 

capable of appearing to Pcrfons of a contrary Confittu- All into one refolye and this one ever 

tiln 4he fame Reafon there is in the difference of Drawn mto one like Mature, doth per,ever. 

Ages, in Sleeping and Making, and in all kinds of , . . 

Habits. Man therefore, according to him, is the . Whence alfo he calls him wynupor, and not ab • 
Criterie of things that Are-, For all things which folutely, eautper, void of irsde, thus; 
appear to Men, Arc ; thofe which appear not to ’ v r f, r,;,'. 

any Man, Are not. Thus we fee, he dogmatically t Xenophanes, not wisely free from Tr .,.,, 

afferted, that Matter is fluid , and that the Reafons The fixtms^ of o.d Homer du. deride- 

of all Phenomena's arc fubjeBed in it, wherein we, And from a a God whoje F.gtt, cdotljdijjc.it 

asbeingthings not manifelf, fufpend our affent. From Men-, equal each way. In.dlsgcn.. 


three Acamcdics ; One, the moft As tits .:, in- 
y-jx. fticuted by Plato-, the Second, and middle rsca- 

demy, by ArcefiUiss, Difciple of pelusion; the 
the Cyrenaick ScB. Third, and new Academy , by, Cerneeaes and 
elite,machrts ; there are who reckoii a Fourt.i, in- 
Seft to be the ftituted by Philo, ar.d Chans.tdu-, fome alfo a 
s much as it holds, Fifth, by Antiochus. We will begin wim the 
I, cre comprehended, molt Ancient. Some hold Plato to be Deg- 
om Scepticifm ; for matsck, others Aporematick (dubitativc ; ) oihe.s 
motion of the Flep, in feme things, Dogmatick, in fome, Apm-cma'trk. 
wjcc to which the For in his Gymnaliick Difcomfes, where Sen-:- 
,ry ’ For whether tes is introduced deriding or difpucing with 
■ lie who afferts it the Sophifts, they fay ho hath a Gyyr.iaff .-.A, 
is wc faid * before, and Aporcmatick Chara&cr; but when he aee!.i~ 
rom afferting any rcth his own Opinion in the Perfon of Socr . 
Objefts ; but the Tinucns, or the like, a Dogmatiff. As for thole, 
of an incomprc- who fayheis a Dogmatiff, orin fome things D 

ixatick, in others Aporcmatick, wc ihali net nc-<I 
to meddle with them , for they acknowledge, 

--- that he diffents from us. Whether he be purely 

Scrptick, we difeourfe at large in our Hyytmntix 
VAA ‘ ta-, we (hall now only examine it briefly, sc¬ 

oot the Issftilation of cording to Permedottts, and tsEncfulcmas, (for 


P Rotagoras will have Man to be wxvtm w/m- 
TW tdresv, the meafure of all things ; of Beings, 
as they are -, of not Beings, as they are not. By /«■ 
ojpov, he means the Criterie; by ®e^f- 

uktcov of tbrigs ; which is as much as to lay, 
Man is the Criterie of all things ; of Beings, as they 
are • of not Beings, as they are not. _ Hereupon, he 
afferts the Phanomena's to be particular to every 


7 wifls my Soul wcrc fubile, and her Eye 
So fiiarp, as might * both fsdes at once drfc 
Loft in the doubtful way, 1 long have fra 
Even though (grown eld) l hail with care i 
Every opinion, fcarch'd all Theory, 

For unto which could I my mind apply ? 

All into one rcfolve, and this one ever 
Drawn into one like Nature, doth perfever 


■f Xenophanes, not wholly free from Fr 
The fixions of old Homer did deride ; 
And fram'd a God, * whoje Figure dot 
From Men-, equal each way: In:clltoc 


■cm Scepticifm differs 
bilofopby. 


‘ — I-Ie calls him -Csmmifov, as being notqui 

VXXI and *Of«igjtaiw biaxtoSnr, tor that he 

ed and blamed the t fabulous way 
'rom the Academick Now Xenophanes afferted, befides pros 
others alfo) that the Univcrfe is one, 
God is of the fame Nature with all tbs 
A Philofophy to be He is Spbarical, ImpaJJible, Immutable, 
f-,n, let us therefore tional-. Whence it is eafie to (hew 


“lOme hold the Academick Philofophy to be He ts Spbyrtcal, ImpaJJilne, Imn 
^ the fame with Sceptics(m, let us therefore tional-. Whence it is eafie to 
xamine it. It is faid, there were more thaQ foams ditiers tr®m us. Moai 
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we faid, it is manifeft that Plato, though of 
fome things he doubt, yet becaufe in others he 
afferts, concerning the Elience of things not 
manifeft; and of things not manifeft, prefer- 
reth fome before others, is no Sceptick. 

Thofe of the new Academy, though they lay 
ell things are luccmprchenfiblc, differ from the 
See-pricks, perhaps in faying that "all things are 
Incomprehenfible; for they affert this, but 
the Sceptick admits it poffible that they may 
he comprehended. But more apparently they 
differ from us in the dijudication of Good 
and Evil. For the Academicks fay, that fome- 
thing is Good and Ill, not after our manner, 
but as being perfuaded, it is more probable, 
that what they call Good is Good, than the 
contrary : Whereas welay not that any thing is 
Good or Ill, as thinking what we fay is proba¬ 
ble, but without Opinion, we follow the or¬ 
dinary courfe of Life, or otherwife we Ihould 
do nothing. Moreover we hold Phantafies to 
be equal, as to Belief and Disbelief; but they, 
that fome are Credible, others Incredible. The 
Credible alfo, they fubdivide into many kinds, 
fome they hold to be Credible only, fome to 
be Credible and Circttmcurrent , fome to be Cre¬ 
dible and Circttmcurrent, and TJndiftraBed ; as, 
a Rope lying loofe in a dark Room, a Man 
receives a Credible Phantafie from it, and runs 
away; another confidering it more exactly, and 
weighing the circumftances, as that it moves 
not, that it is of fuch colour, and the like, 
to him it appears a Rope, according to Cre¬ 
dible and Circttmcurrent Phantafie. TJndiftraBed 
Phantafie is after this manner. It is reported 
that Hercules brought Alcejlis back from the 
Infers, after her Death, and Ihew’d her to Ad- 
met vs. He received a true and circttmcurrent 
Phantafie of Alcefhs, but remembring file was 
Dead, his Phantafie was diftra&ed from affent, 
and inclined to Disbelief. Now the new A ca¬ 
de-,nicks, before Phantafie which is (imply Cre¬ 
dible, prefer that which is Credible and Circutn- 
current ; and before both, that which is Credible 
and Circttmcurrent and TJndiftraBed. For though, 
both Ac.uh.mkks and Scepticks fay they believe 
fome things; yet herein is a manifeft difference 
between their Philofophies: To believe, is taken 
Several ways; fometimes for not to reftfi, as a 
Boy is faid to believe his Mafter; fometimes for 
ajfcnting to another, -with an earnefl refolute defire 
of tbs thing, as a Prodigal believes him who per- 
fuades him to live fumptuoufly : Now Carneades 
and Cliiomacbus ufing the word Believe, and Cre¬ 
dible, as with vehement inclination, we only 
for yielding wirhouc propenfity to any thing; 
herein alfo vve differ from them. 

We differ like wife from the new Academy, 
as to what belongs to the End : They ufe in 
tire courfe of Life what is Credible, we follow¬ 
ing Laws, Cuiloms, and natural Affedltons, live 
without engaging our Opinion. We mighradd 
more inftances of the difference between us, if 
ic were not too large for our defign. 

But Arc,]sinus , Inftitutor and Prefident of 
the middle Academy feems to me to participate 
fo much of the Pyrrhontan Reafons, as that his 
Infiitution and Ours is almoft the fame. For 
neither is he found to affert concerning the Ex- 
iftcnce of Inexiltence or any thing, neither doth 


he prefer one thing before another for Belief or 
Disbelief, but in all things he fufpcnds, holding 
Sufpenfion to be the End, which, as we faid 
brings us to lndifiurbar.ee. He likewife holds 
particular Sufpenfions to be good , particular 
Affertions to be ill. But,if we may believe what 
is related of him, they fay, at firft fight he ap¬ 
pears a Pyrrhontan, but was indeed a DrgmatifT, 
and that making trial, by doubts, of his Difci- 
ples, whether they were capable of Plato’s Do- 
tftrine, he was thought to be Aporetick, but 
that to his more ingenious Friends he taught the 
Docftrinc of Plato, whence Arifio of him ; 

. Pyrrho behind, Plato before. 

And in the middle, Diodore. 

For, though a Platonick, he ufed the Dia- 
ledtick of Diodorus. 

Plato faith. As to (the Stoical Critcrie) com- 
prehenfive Phantafie , thing] are incomprehenfible ; 
as to the natures of the things them]elves, corny c- 
henfiblc . Antiochus transferred the St rick Sect 
into the Academick : whence it was faid of him, 
That he taught the Sroick Dodtrine in the Aca¬ 
demy, for he (hewed, that the Stoical Tenents 
were in Plato. Hereby it appears, the Sceptick 
Inftitution is different from the fourth and fifth 
Academy. 


CHAP. XXXII. 

Whether Empirical Medicine be the fame with 
Scepticifm. 

S Ome hold Empirical Medicine to be the fame 
with the Sceptick Thilofophy ; but we muft 
know, ( notwithftanding it holds, that things 
not-manifeft are incomprehenfible,) it is not the 
fame with Scepticifm, neither is this Sedl fit for 
a Sceptick, who, in my opinion, ought rather to 
purfue that which is called Methodick ; which 
alone, of all the Sedls of Medicine, feems to 
behave it felf not temerarioufly in things not- 
manifeft; nor arrogantly to determine whether 
they are com prehen fib! e or incomprehenfible ; 
but following Phenomena’s, it takes from them 
what feemeth profitable, according to the 
courfe of the Scepticks. For, as vve faid before, 
the common life of a Sceptick confifts of four 
parts, converlanc in the IrfiruBion of Nature, in 
the Impulfion of Paffions, in the Confutations of 
Laws and Cufioms, and in the Tradition of Arts. 
As a Sceptick therefore, by the Impulfion of 
Paffions, is brought from Thirft to Drink, from 
Hunger to Meat, and the like; fo a Methodick 
Phyfician is guided by the Paffions to that which 
is convenient, from Conftridlion of the Pores to 
Relaxation, as when we ftiun the condenfation 
of Cold, by going into the Sun-lhine; from Re¬ 
laxation of the Pores to Conftridtion, as when 
fweating immoderately in a Bath, we retire to 
the cooler Air. That the things contrary to 
Nature lead him to thofe that are agreeable to 
Nature, is manifeft even from a Dog, who 
having got a Thorn in his Foot, endeavours pre¬ 
sently to get it out. Not to reckon up every 
thing, whiclrwere to exceed the fcopc of a Sum¬ 
mary, I conceive, that all things faid in this 
• manner 
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manner by the Methodicks, may be referred to 
the in.polflon of our Paffions , as well thofc 
which are agreeable to Nature, as thofe which 
are not. Herein indeed thefe two Inftitutions 
agree , both difclaim Opinion, and both ufe 
words indifferently ; as the Setpick, Idefign no¬ 
thing , 1 comprehend nothing ; the Methodick , 
Kotvo-niSj S'snx.av, and the like. The word ’irJ'a^ts 
alfo he takes without Opination, for an Action, 
whereby we arc deduced from apparent Paffions, 


Natural and Preternatural, to thofe which foem 
convenient, as I (hewed in Thirft and Hunger.- 
The Methodicks therefore are nearer ahy’d to 
the Sceprtcki than any other Medicinal Sect, as 
appears by compaiing them. Thus having dif- 
courfed of thofe, which are of neareft refem- 
blance to the Sccptick Inilitudon, we conclude 
the general part of Scepticifm, and the firll 
Book of our Summary. 


Of DIALECTIC K. 


THE SECOND BOOK. 


CHAP. I. 

Whether a Sceftick can examine and difpute againff 
Affertions ? 

H AVING undertaken an inquifition 
of the Dogmatifts, we will briefly, 
and by way of Summary, examine 
every ptrt of that which they call Philofophy. 
But flrfl, let us Anfwer them who cry, ASceptick 
is not capable to examine or comprehend Dogmatiik 
affertions. They argue thus , A Sccptick either 
comprehends affertions, or not ; if he comprehend 
them, hiw can he doubt of that, which by his own 
cotd'ffien h: comprehends ? If be doth not comprehend 
them, he cannot dtfcourfe upon that which he compre¬ 
hends not. For, As he who knows not (for example) 
wh t is •toils’ o mescufeutre, or, a Theorem by two 
Topicks, is not able to jay any thing of them : So, 
be who knows not tb- particular ajjertion of the Dog¬ 
matics, cannot difpute againfl that, of which he 
knows no’htng ; therefore a Sccptick cannot examine 
or dtipute againfl the affertions of Dogmatifts. 

Who argue thus. Let them fay, in what fenfe 
they ufe the word [comprehend,] whether Am¬ 
ply , for to t:::dir(land without affirming ought , 
concerning the beings of the things whereon we dif- 
courfe j or not only to underftand, buc to grant 
the being of thofe things. If they fay. To compre¬ 
hend, is by dij'courfc to ajfent to comprcbenfive phanta- 
fij, forafmuch as comprehenfive phantafie pro¬ 
ceeds from a thing that hath being, impreffed 
and fealed accordingto the being thereof,in fuch 
manner as cannot be derived from that which 
hath no being, perhaps even they themfelves will 
not be capable of examining ordifputing again!! 
that which they comprehend not: As when the 
Stoick difputes again!! the Epicurean, who affirms, 
that Sttbjlance is divided ; or, that God orders not 
the World by providence ; or, that Plcafure is a good ; 
Doth he comprehend, or not ? If he comprehend, 
he, in faying thefe things are, wholly fubverts 
th eStoick Doctrine; ifhe comprehends not,nei¬ 
ther can he fay any thing again!! it. The fame 
may be objected to thofe of all other Sects, when 
they offer to difpute againl! Opinions, which, 
they conceive heterodox ; fo as none of them 
can difpute again!! another, upon any pretence 
vvhatfoever. Belides, (not to trifle) in a word, all 
their Dogmarick learning will be fubverced, and 
the Scepcick Philofophy firmly eftablilhed, if it 


be granted, that none can difpute of any thing, 
which is not thus comprehended. For whofo- 
everafferts Dogmatically concerning a thing not 
certain,alferts, either as having comprehended it, 
or not; if he hath not comprehended it, what he 
faith will not be creditable ; if he hath compre¬ 
hended it,he muft fay,that he did it either through 
the very thing it felf, and by fome act incident 
to it, or by fome inquifition and examination. 
If. through it felf by fome aB incident to it a thing- 
not-manifeft be comprehended, it cannot be fa id 
to be not-ma,nifeft, but equally apparent to all, 
granted and not controverted. But concerning 
every thing noc-nianifcd, there is an irreconci¬ 
lable difference among!! them ; wherefore die 
Dogmati!!, who afferts concerning the being of 
a thing not-manifeft, dotli not comprehend it 
through itfelf, and by an Act incident to it. But, 
if by fame inquifition, how is he capable of en¬ 
quiring or difputing, before he comprehends the 
thing itfelf, according to the hypothefis pro- 
pofed f For inquifition requiring, that the thing 
after which we enquire be exactly comprehend ¬ 
ed ; and on the other fide, the comprehenfion of 
the thing whereof we enquire, requiring fir(! in¬ 
quifition, by the alternate Common-place of Suf- 
penfion, it will be impoffible for them to enquire 
and affert Dogmatically,concerning things not- 
manifeft. If they would begin from comprehen¬ 
fion, we object, that they muft firft enquire be¬ 
fore they can comprehend ; if from inquifition, 
that they muft comprehend before they can en¬ 
quire. Wherefore they can neither compre¬ 
hend, nor pofitively affirm concerning things 
not-manifeft. So that thisfoolifli Dogmatick-(iou- 
ri!h will be taken away, and, as I conceive, the 
EpbcBick Philofophy come in of itfelf. 

Now if they fay, They conceive it not necef- 
fary, that fuch comprehenfion precede inquifiti¬ 
on, but fimple intellection only ; it is not im- 
poffible but they, who fufpend as to things not- 
manifeft, may difpute alfo ; for the Sceptick, as 
I think,is not excluded from intellection, which 
arifeth from Phcenomena’s that occur, and actu¬ 
ally affect us. Neither doth this neccffarily in¬ 
fer, that intelligibles are exiftent; for wc un- 
derftand not only things exiftent, but the in- 
exiftent; whence theEphectick, whether enqui¬ 
ring or underftanding, continueth in his Scep¬ 
tick Inftitution. For, that he n(Tents to things 
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CHAP. IV. 


that occur to him by paflive phantafie, as they j 
appear to him, is manifelt. ; 

Let us now fee, whether the Dogmatifts them- : 
felves are not excluded from Inquifition. It is I 
not Incongruous, that they who confefs them- 
felves ignorant of the nature of things, Ihould 
yet enquire after them, but that they who think 
they know them exactly Ihould do fo; for thefe 
are arrived, as they think, at the end of Inqui- 
fition, the others ftill retain the ground of In- 
quiliticn, to think they have not found. We fliall 
briefly enquire into every part of that which 
they call Philofophy. And forafmuch as there is 
great controverfie among the Dogmatifts, con¬ 
cerning the parts thereof; fome aflerting one, 
others two, others three, (which it is to no pur- 
pofe here toenlarge,)wewill explain the opinion 
of thofe who feem moft perfe&Iy converfant 
therein, and accommodate our difcourfe to that. 


CHAP. II. 

l ; rom whence the Inquifition againfi Dogmattfis 
fiould begin. 

T I-I E Stoicks and fome others lay, The parts 
of Philofophy are three, Logick, Phyfick, 
Ethick ; they begin with the Logick, teaching 
that firft (yet there is no little controverfie, 
which of them they (hould begin withal.) Thefe 
we fliall follow, without engaging our opinion. 
And becaufe the afferrions in thefe three parts 
require judgment and a Criterie, and the dif¬ 
courfe concerning the Criterie feemeth to be¬ 
long to Logick, we will begin with the Logical 
part; and firft of the Criterie. 


CHAP. III. 

Of the Criterie. 

W Hereas they call a Criterie, that whereby 
ejjcnce and exifence ( as they fay) are 
judged ; as alfo, that wherein we acquiefce in the 
courfe of life : Our purpofe now is to difcourfe 
of that which they call. The Criterie of Truth ; for 
of Criterie in the other fenfe, we difeourfed 
' chap. 8. formerly * in the firft Book. 

The Criterie of which we now difcourfe is ta¬ 
ken three ways. Commonly, Properly, Mofi properly. 
Commonly, for every meafure of comprehenfion ; in 
which fenfe. Naturals alfo are called Critcries, as, Sight. 
Properly, for every artificial meafure of comprehenfion ; 
as, a Ruler, a pair of Compares. Mofi properly, for 
every artificial meafure of comprehenfion of a thing not 
raanifefij in which fenfe , thofe things which belong 
to the a cl ions of life, are not called Criteries, but the 
rational only, and thofe which Dogmatick Pbilofopbers 
alledge for invention of truth. Our defignis, as w.e 
laid, to difcourfe of che rational Criterie ; and of 
this alfo there are three kinds, in which, by which, 
according to which ; as, in which, the man ; by 
which, the fcnle, or the intellect; according to 
which, the application of the phantafie, accord¬ 
ing to which a man attempts to judge by one 
of the fore-named. This it was neceffary firft 
to lay down, for underftanding the fubjetft of 
the queftion. It remains we confute thole, who 
unadvifedly affirm, they comprehend the Criterie 
of truth; we will begin with chat. 


Whether there be any Criterie of Truth. 

O F thofe who have difeourfed concerning the 
Criterie, fome hold, that it is, as the Sto¬ 
icks and others; fome, that there is none, as 
(among the reft) Xeniades of Corinth, and Xeno. 
fbanes of Colophon, who faitil, 

———in every thing opinion s framd. 

But we fufpend, whether there be, or be not. 
This controverfie they muff: hold to be either 
dijudicable, (that is, determinable ) or indiju- 
dicable, ( indeterminable. ) If indijudicable, 
they grant, we ought to fufpend in it ; if diju¬ 
dicable, let them fay whereby it fliall be judged, 
whenas we have not a Criterie acknowledged 
by all, neither know we whether there indeed 
be one, but enquire. 

Moreover, to judge this controverfie of the 
Criterie, it is requifite we have a Criterie ac¬ 
knowledged, by which we may judge it; and to 
have a Criterie acknowledged , it is neceffary, 
that the controverfie concerning the Criterie 
be firft judged. The difpute thus incurring the 
alternate Common place, it cannot be refolved 
whether there be a Criterie or no. For we grant 
them not a Criterie by fuppofition ; and if they 
judge a Criterie by a Criterie, we force tlie'm to 
go on into infinite. 

Again, Demonftration requiring a Criterie 
demonftrated , and the Criterie a Demonftrati¬ 
on dijudicated, they fall into the alternate Com - 
mon-place. 

This we conceive fufficient to confute the 
confidence of the Dogmatifts, in what they affert 
concerning a Criterie. It is not from the pur¬ 
pofe to infill longer hereon, and to Ihew feveral 
other ways, whereby they may be confuted ; but 
we (hall not mention all their particular opinions 
herein, ( for it cannot be expreffed, how much 
they differ among themfelves concerning it; and 
this would put us out of the right method in our 
difpute.) Becaufe therefore the Criterie after 
which we enquire feems threefold, in which, by 
which, according to which, we fliall examine every 
one of thefe apart, and Ihew its incomprehen- 
fibilicy. Thus our difcourfe will be mod Me¬ 
thodical and perfedl. We will begin with that 
in which, for the reft feem in fome manner du¬ 
bious by reafon of it. 


CHAP. V. 

Of the Criterie, in which. 

N O W Man, (in my opinion) by what the 
Dogmatifts fay, is not only not to be 
comprehended, but not to be underftood ; for 
we hear Socrates ( in Plato) plainly confeffing, 
be knows not whether he is a man or fome other 
thing. And when they would declare the notion 
of man, they firft difagree among themfelves, 
next they fpeak foolifhly ; for Democritus faith, 
Man is that which we. all know ; by which wc 
cannot know what Man is; for we know a Dog, 
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and according to this, a Dog fhould be a Man ; 
fome men we know norland therefore they (hould 
not be men. But indeed, according to this no¬ 
tion there will be no man at all; for if it be ne- 
ceffary that a man be known by all, there is no 
man known to all men, and confequently there 
is no man at all. That we fay not this fopbifti- 
cally, but as a confequence to his Dodirine, is 
apparent; for he holds that, nothing really exifis 
but Atoms and Vacuum, -which ( he faith ) exifl 
not in Animals only, but in all compounded things ; 
by thefe we cannot underhand the property of 
Man ; for they are common to all, but there is 
in thefe nothing elfe within our capacity : we 
have nothing therefore whereby we may diftin- 
gui/hMan from other Creatures, and underhand 
him limply. 

Epicurus faith, that Man is fuch a kind offowed 
animate Being : Now, according to this, feeing 
Man is only fuch a kind of Being, as is fiiewn, 
(by him, who thus deferibes him ) that perfon 
who is not fuch, as is thus fhewn, is not a man ; 
and if a man (in delcribing Man after this man¬ 
ner) fhew a Woman, the Man himfelf will not 
be a Man; or if a Woman Ihew a Man, the Wo¬ 
man will not be of Mankind ; The fame we may 
argue from the difference of circumftanccs men¬ 
tion’d in the fourth Common-place of Sufpenfion. 

Others fay, a man is an Animal, Rational, Mor¬ 
tal, capable of XJnderfbanding and Science : Now 
having (hewn in the firfi Common-place of Sufpen- 
lion, that no Animal is irrational, but that all 
are capable of Underftanding and Science, by 
their own confeflion, we know not what they 
mean. Again, the accidents which are inferted 
into a definition, are meant either adtual or po¬ 
tential. If atftual, he is no Man who hath not at¬ 
tained perfect Science, and hath not perfect Sci¬ 
ence or difeourfe, and is not in the ftate ofdeach, 
for that is to be mortal actually- If potential, 
he who hath perfect reafon, and hath attained 
Underftanding and Science, is no man, which 
were more abfurd than the former. 

Plato, who will have a man to be an Animal 
without feathers, with two feet, with broad nails, 
capable of political Science, dares not affirm this 
* So Nato pofitively. For if a man be, ' as he holds, one 
Mingui- of thofe things which are generated, but indeed 
; fhahof- are not: It is impoffible (as he acknowledgeth) 

: to affirm pofitively concerning things that are 

j, m „," not. Neither doth Plato himfelf lay down this 
| Where he pofition as certain, but difeourfing, as he ufeth, 
Jtll rge according to the moft probable. 

! e *pl J >netl I3 UC though we fhould grant, that Man may 
\ ”, n fi J be underftood, we fhall neverthelefs find that 
f . , ttlH ’ he cannot be comprehended. For we confift 
' of Soul and Body, but neither Soul nor Body 

| (perhaps) can be comprehended, therefore not 

i ttV/s e Man. That the body is not comprehended, appears 
< ,;'T" from this ; the accidents of a thing are diftinrft 
l i, jfiS’ from the thing, to which they areaccidentsjnow 
{ r, ”"cwhen colour, or the like, prefents itfelf to us, 

\ ' the accidents of the Body are pre'eated to us,. 

t but not the Body it felf. A Body, they fay, hath 

1 three dimenfions ; we muft therefore, co com- 

I prehend the Body, comprehend the length, 

| breadth, and depth ; but if this did prefent it felf 

I to us, we might difeern filter chat is gilt: There- 

| fore the Body cannot be comprehended. 

I Befides this, a Man (hall be found to be in- 


comprehenfible, becaufe Lis fix's is incc'iTt-sU-fi- 
ble. That his Sou! is incomprehenlihle, is nu- 
nifeft, thus. Of thofe who have difeourfed con¬ 
cerning the Soul, ( to omit the great undeter¬ 
mined conreff amongft them ) ionic laid, that 
these is no Sou!, as the Followers of Dicesarchns 
the Mefienian ; others that thus . : others fufi- 
peti.de-!. This controverfie therefore, if the Dog- 
matifts acknowledge to be indijudtcablo, they 
grant the incomprehenfibility of the Sou! ; if 
dijudicable, let them fay, by what they judge 
and deterrain it. By Senfs they cannot, for 
they hold the Soul to be intelligible ; if by In¬ 
tellect, we object, the Intellect is the moft un- 
manifeft thing in the Soul, as they fhew, who 
agree in the Exiftence of the Soul, but difagree 
concerning her IntelleA. If therefore they would 
comprehend the Soul, and decermin the con¬ 
troverfie concerning her by Intellect, they would 
determin that which is lefs in controverfie, by 
that which is more in controvc fie, which is ab¬ 
furd. Therefore neither by intellect can the 
queftion concerning the Soul be judged and 
determined, therefore by nothing ; therefore it 
is incomprehenfible, and confequently, Man 
cannot be comprehended. 

But tho’ we fhould grant, that Man may be 
comprehended, yet perhaps it cannot be proved, 
that things fhould be judged ( and determined) 
by him. For he who faith, that things fhould 
be judged by Man, faith it either without de- 
monftration or withdemonftration. Not with 
demonflration, for demonftration ought to be 
true and adjudged; but, we knowing none, who 
by the confent of all, is able to judge the de¬ 
monftration, (for the Criterie in which is in 
queftion) we are not able to judge the demon¬ 
ftration, and confequently cannot demonftrate 
the Criterie/?; which, the Cuk)s£t of our difeourfe. 
If it be laid, that things may be judged by Man 
without demonftration, it will be increditable, 
becaufe we have not any thing whereby to afeer- 
tain, that the Criterie in which is Man. Fiom 
what fhall it be judged, that the Criterie in which 
is Man? For.if they fay it without judgment 
and determination, it will not be admitted; if 
as determined by Man, the qucfiion is begged ; 
if, ashy any other Creature, how can any fuch 
be allow’d, to determin that Man is the Criterie? 
If without determination, it is no credit; if 
with determination, that Criterie muft again be 
judged by fome other, to be capable of deter¬ 
mining ; If by it felf, the abfurdity continues, 
for the thing in queftion is determin’d by the 
thing in quefiion. If by Man, the alternate Com¬ 
mon-place comes in. If by any other befides 
thefe, we fhall again requite a Criterie in which, 
and fo to infinite. Therefore, we cannot fay, 
things are ro be determined by Man. 

But if it be granted, that Man ought to de¬ 
termin things; yet feeing there is fo great dif- 
fention amongft Men , the Dogmatifts muft 
agree among themfclves, what one Man they 
ought to follow before they iropofe it upon us. 
Otherwife, if. 

As long as ftreams fhall flow, and tall Trees bloom, 

they are like to difagree upon this, why do they 
prels us fo earneftly to affent to any one perfon ? 
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If fay they. We muff believe a Wife man ; we 
fhall atk, What kind of Wife man, whether an 
Epicurean, or a Stack, or a Cynick ? They cannot 
agree Which. If any require us to lay down 
this Queftion concerning the Wife man, and 
(imply to believe him who is wifer than all 
others; firff, they will herein alfo difagree. Who 
is wifer than the relt ; and, tho’ they could a- 
gree in fome one perfon, acknowledging him 
wifer than all that are, or ever were, yet nei¬ 
ther will he be worthy to be credited ; for there 
being a great, and, alrnoft infinite intention and 
remiflion, as to Wifdom, we fay, it is poffible, 
there may be another wifer than this Man, whom 
they hold to be wifer than all, that either are 
or were. As therefore they require of us to give 
credit to him, that is faid to be wifer than all 
that are or ever were, in refpedl of his Wifdom; 
fo, if one comes after him wifer than he, this 
lalf is to be believed before him ; and whilff 
this fecond lives, we may hope for another wifer 
than he ; after whom, another ; and fo to infi¬ 
nite. Now whether thefe will agree with one 
another, no Man knows. So that tho’ it were 
granted, that there is one Man w ifer than all 
that are, or ever were ; yet becaufe we cannot 
affirm, there fhall never be any one wifer than 
he ; ( for that is uncertain,! we ought always to 
expect the judgment of that future wifeltpeifon, 
and not alTenc to him who is wifeft at prelent. 

Buc tho’ we (hould grant, that there is not, 
was not, nor ever (hall be, any perfon wifer 
than him whom they fuppofe, yet neither is it 
convenient to believe him ; for wife peifont af- 
fedt moft (in the conftrudtion of things) to 
maintain Paradoxes, making the unfound feem 
found and true. When therefore the fagacious 
perfon fays any thing, we cannot tell whether 
he fpeaks it according to the nature of the thing 
it felf, or alledgeth a falfity as if it were a truth, 
perfwading us to believe it, he being wifer than 
all Men, and therefore we not able to concradidt 
him. Thus ought we not to aflent to him, as 
judging things rightly, becaufe we may imagine, 
The things which he faith are not true, but re- 
prefented as fuch, by the extraordinary advan¬ 
tage he hath over us in lagacity. For thefe rea- 
fons, we ought not in the judgment of things 
to believe him, who feemeth the moft fagacious 
of all Men. 

If any fhall fay. We ought to believe the 
agreement of many. We anfwer. That to do 
fo is foolifh; for firft, Truth perhaps is rare, 
and therefore one may be wifer than many. A- 
gain, every Criterie hath more adverfaries, 
than thofe who agree in defence thereof. For 
all thofe who maintain any other Criterie what- 
foever, oppofe them who agree in the defence 
of one, and are therefore of much greater num¬ 
ber than the others. Befides, they who agree, 
either are in different affedlions, or in one. In 
different they are not, at lead as to this, for 
then they would not agree in it. If in one, (ce- 
in that he who affirmeth any thing, different 
from this which they agree in, hath one affedli- 
on, and ail they who agree in it have but one; 
as to tire afFedlions which we follow, there is no 
advantage in the number: Wherefore we ought 
not to follow many rather than one. As alfo, 
becaufe the difference of judgment, as to their 


multitude, is incomprehenfible, as we (hewed 
from the fourth Common-place of Sufpenfion ; for 
there are infinite Men, if we confider them ting- 
ly, neither are we able to examine the judg¬ 
ments of all, and fo to fay what the greater part 
holds, what the feweff. It is therefore in this 
refpedl: abfurd alfo, to prefer fome judges be¬ 
fore others, becaufe of their number. And if 
the judgment of all in general is not to be fol¬ 
lowed, neither (hall we find any at all by whom 
things may be judged, tho’ we (hould grant ne¬ 
ver fo much otherwife. Wherefore by all this, 
the Criterie in which all things are judged,appears 
to be incomprehenfible ; and the other Q ueries 
being circumfcribed by this, (for each of them 
is either a part, or a paffion, or an adtion of 
Man ) it followetb, * we need not perhaps fpeak ¥ 
of them, having here difeourfed of them al- ’ r , e,di,! § 
ready. But left we (hould feem to decline the auK ' 1 f- 
confutation of every one in particular, we will 
fay fomething over and above of them; and 
firft of the Criteiie called. By which. 


CHAP. VI. 

Of the Criterie, By which. 

G Reat. alrnoft infinite, is the diffigreement 
amongft the Dogmatills concerning this; 
but we, obierving our firft method, (hall on¬ 
ly fay ; Forafmueh a;, according to them, Man 
is the Criteiie in mh .h thing- are judged, but he 
hath nothing by n-L.cb lie can judge (as they all. 
agree) befides Senfe and Intellect ; if we (hew 
he cannot judge neither by Senfe alone, nor by 
Intelhtt alonejr.ot by loth together, we (hall com- 
pendioufly refute all tiieir particular Alfertions. 

Let us begin with the Senfes, Whereas fome 
hold, that the ajfeElions of the Serfs arc •vain, (and 
that none of thole things which we think that 
we perceive,are fubjedted to them.) Others,that 
all the things by which the Senjcs think they are mo- 
teed, arefubjcEted to them. Others, that fome of them 
are fabje&ed to the Senfes, others not. We know 
not to which of thefe we (hould aflent, for we 
cannot determine the controverfie, neither by 
Senfe, (for the queftion is, whether that be vain¬ 
ly afFedted, or comprehend truly) nor by any 
other ; for there is no other Criterie whereby , 
it ought to be determined, (according to the 
Hypothefis) it will therefore be indetermina¬ 
ble and incomprehen fible, whether Senfe be vain¬ 
ly afFedted, or comprehendeth any thing. 
Whence it followeth, that we ought not to re¬ 
ly wholly upon Senfe in the determination of 
things, when as we cannot fay, that it compre¬ 
hendeth any thing. 

But let us grant the Senfes to be comprehcn- 
five, yet will they be found to be nothing the kfs 
uncreditable, as to determination concerning ex¬ 
ternal Objects. The Senfes are contrarily mo-, 
ved by externals, as the tafte by the fame ‘Ho¬ 
ney is fometimes afFedted fweeriy,fometimes bit¬ 
terly. The Sight chinketh the fame colour fome¬ 
times red, fometimes white. Neither dorh the 
fmell agree with it felf. He who hath fome kind 
of obftiudtionsin the Head, thinkerh Ungt.ents 
not to be fweet; he who hath not, faith they 
are fweet. Perlons Divinely infpired, and Fa- 
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nirick, imagine they hear others difeourfing 
with them, whom we hear not. The lame wa¬ 
ter to thofe who are troubled with an Inflama- 
tion feems exceffive hot, to others moderately 
warm. Now whether (hall we fay. All thefe 
phantafies are true, or all falfe ; or fome falfe, 
iome true? To fay, that ail are falfe is impoffi- 
ble,for we have not anyCriterie unccntrovert- 
ed, whereby to determine that which we pre¬ 
fer ; neither have we any true determined de¬ 
monftration, feeing that the Criterie of Truth, 
whereby true demonftration ought to be deter¬ 
mined, is (till in queftion. For this reafon, he 
who conceived we ought to give credit to thofe 
who are well, and not to thole who are not, 
fpeaks abfurdly; for faying this without demon¬ 
ftration, he Ihall not be believed; but a true ad¬ 
judged demonftration, he cannot have, for the 
reafons alledged. 

But though we (hould grant that the phan¬ 
tafies of thofe who are well, are creditable, others 
not; neverthelefs it will be found, that exter¬ 
nal Objects cannot be judged by the Senfes on¬ 
ly. The Sight, in perfons that are well, judg- 
eththe fameTower fometimes toberSund,fome- 
times fquare; the Tafte judgeth the fame Meats 
upon Repletion Sowre, in Hunger pleafant; the 
Hearing perceiveth the fame voice in the night 
loud, in the day low; the fmell, what molt 
Men declare to be (linking, in Tanners com¬ 
monly denies it; the fame touch when we en¬ 
ter a Bath is warmed by the Paraftas, when 
we come out cooled by it. Wherefore feeing 
the Senfes of fuch as are well, difagree amonglt 
themfelves, and their difagreement is indeter¬ 
minable, (for we have not any thing univerfal- 
ly acknowledged, whereby they may be deter¬ 
mined) the doubt mull neceffarily be infolvable. 
Many other things might be alledged out of the 
Common places of Sufpenfion. Thus perhaps it 
is not true, that Senfe alone can judge of ex¬ 
ternal Objects. 

Let us now come to IntelleB. They who con¬ 
ceive, that Intellect only is to be followed in the 
judication of things; Firll, they cannot demon- 
ftrate it to be comprehenfible, that there is In¬ 
tellect; for Gorgias, in faying, There is nothing , | 
faith, that there is not Intellect. Others affert. 
It csifts. How will they determine this contro- 
verfie? Not by Intellect, (for that were to beg 
the queftion) nor by any other; for they fay, 
there is no other (according to the Hypothe- 
fis) by which the things may be judged. It re¬ 
mains therefore indeterminable and incompre- 
heniible, whether there be Intellect or not. 
Whence it followeth, that we ought not to re- 
lye upon Intellect only, in the dijudication of 
things, being itfelf is not yet comprehended. 

But iec us admit Intellect to be comprehend¬ 
ed, and grant by way of fuppoficion, that it 
exifts; notwithftanding, I fay, it cannot deter¬ 
mine of. things ; for if it feeth not it felf exactly, 
but difagreeth concerning its own Eflence, and 
the manner of its Generation, how then can it 
exactly comprehend other things ? Befides, 
though we grant Intellect to be capable to de¬ 
termine of things; yet we (hall not find how to 
determine by it. For there being much difference 
as to Intellect; one Intellect of Gorgias, accord¬ 
ing to which he faith. Nothing is ; another of 


IIera cist its, according to which he faith , All 
things are ; another of thofe who affirm. Some¬ 
things are, others are not: We Ihall not find any 
way to dijudicate thefe differences of Intellects, 
nor be able to (ay. This Intellect is to be pre¬ 
ferred before that, or that not to be preferred be¬ 
fore this. For if we would judge it by any In- 
telleCt, we yield to Parties in the difference, 
and beg theQueftion: if by any other than by 
Intellect, we are deceived, becaufe we ought 
to judge things by Intellect only. Moreover, 
from what we faid upon the Criterie by -which, 
may be demonftrated, that we can neither find 
a Sagacicy exceeding the Sagacity of others : 

Nor if we could find an Intellect more Sagacious, 
than any ever had, or have been; yet, (foraf- 
much as it is uncertain whether there will not 
be one more Sagacious than it) we ought not 
to follow it. And though we (hould fuppofe 
an Intellect more Sagacious, than any Ihall ever 
be hereafter, yet ought we not to follow him 
who judgeth by it, left alledging fome falfe 
reafon, he perfwade us by the acutenefs of his 
Wit, that it is True. Therefore neither doth 
Intellect only judge things. 

It remaineth we fay, that things are judged 
by both, which likewife is impoffible; for the Sen¬ 
fes are fo far from guiding the Intellect to com- 
prehenfion, that they contradict one another. 

Honey feems fweet to fome, bitter to others; 
Democritus held, it is neither fweet nor bitter ; He¬ 
raclitus, that it is both. ’Tis the fame in other 
Senfes, and other Senftbles. So as the Intellect, 
impelled by the Senfes, is conftrained to affirm 
things different and repugnant. But fuch a kind 
of Criterie is far from comprehenfive. 

Moreover, they mull fay, That they judge 
things either by all the Senfes, and all * Intel- ’Itoclhere 
leCts; or, byfome. By all,itis impoffible; there = nd ^ tcr ’ 
appearing fo great controverfie amonglt feveral • 

Senfes and Intclle<as, (likewife the Intellect of 
| Gorgias declaring, that neither the judgment of 
Senfe or bit elicit ought to be followed, the argument 
will be retorted:; If by fome, Who can judge, '* 
that we ought to adhere to the Senll-s, and this 
Intellect, and not to thofe, not having an ac¬ 
knowledged Criterie, bv which to judge different 
Senfes and Intellects. If we fay, that they judge 
Senfes and Intellects by IncelleClandSenfe,tthey tBetwixt 
beg the queftion, which is. Whether we can 
judge by. thefe. & > 

Again, either he judgeth Senfes and Intellects hJeachand 
by Senfe; or Senfes and Intellects by Intellect; defect- in 
or Senfes by Senfe, and Intellects by Intellect; the m Ss. 
or Intellects by Senfe, and Senfe by Intellect. If of Mr. Ca¬ 
they fay, they judge thefe by Senfes or Intellect, ■§!" 
they judge not by Senfeand Intellect, but by one sa-jJT 
of them, which they make choice of, and con- which the 
fequently incur the difficulties alledged former- printed 
ly. If Senfes by Senfe, and Intellects by Intel- 
leCt, there being fo great repugnance of Senfes "ocicVoff 
.to Senfes, and InrelleCts to Intellects, which fo- confounds 
ever they take of the repugnant Senfes to judge the fenf=. 
the reft of the Senfes, they beg the queftion ; 

• for they affume part of the difference, as cre¬ 
ditable, for dijudication of things equally con¬ 
troverted with it. It is the fame in Intellects. If 
they judge Intellects by Senfes, and Senfes by 
j Intellects, the alternate Common place occurs,fiiew- 
| ing, that to judge Senfes we prejudge intellects. 
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and to exatnin Intellects we mufl prejudge Senies". i 
Wherefore feeing that Criteries of one kind 1 
Cannot be judged by Criteries of the fame kind, 
nor both kinds by one kind, nor reciprocally | 
one kind by the other kind ; nor can we prefer ' 
Intellect before Intellect, or Senfe before Senfe; 
it follows. That we have not any thing where¬ 
by to judge. For if we cannot judge by all Sen- 
fes and Intellects, nor know by which we ought 
to judge, and by which not to judge, we fliall 
not have any thing by which to judge things. 
Wherefore there is no Criterie by -which. 


C II A P. VII. | 

Of the Criterie According to which. 

L ET us next examine the Criterie according to 
which things are judged. In the firft place 
we may hold that phantafie is unconceivable; 
for they fay Phantafie is an impreffson in the He- 
gemonirk part of the Soul. Seeing therefore that 
the Soul and the Hegemonick is aSpirit,orfome- 
thing more fubcle than Spirit, as they themfelves 
hold ; no Man can conceive that there is in 
himfelf an impreflion, either by extuberanceand 
depreffion, as we fee in Scales; or by the won¬ 
derfully invented Hetcraiotick , for he could 
retain in memory fo many Theorems, as make 
up an Art, becaufe by fucceeding Heterarofes, 
the precedent would be defaced. 

But tho’ there were fuch a thing’ as Phan¬ 
tafie, yet would it be mcomprehenfible,for itis 
a paffion of the Hegemonick; the Hegemonick, 
as we (liew’d, is not comprehended; therefore 
neither can we comprehend its affeftion. 

Moreover, tho’ we fhould grant that phan¬ 
tafie is comprehended, yet things cannot be 
judged according to it; for it doth not (Tay 
they ) apply it felf to externals, and conceive 
Phantafics in it felf, but by the Senfes. Now 
the Senfes comprehend not the external objects, 
but their affetftions only ; For Honey, and my 
being fweecly a fleeted, are not all one thing; 
neither is Wormwood the fame with my being 
bitterly affedted ; they differ. But if the af- 
fedlion differ from the External objedt, thePhan- I 
tafie will not be of the External objetft, but of 
fome other thing different from it. Therefore 
if the Intellect judge according to the’ Phanta- 
lie, it will judge amifs,and not according to the 
objedl; whence it is abfurd to fay, External 
objedtsare judicaced according to the Phantafie. 

Neither can it be laid, that the Soul compre¬ 
hends fenfible obje&sby fenfible affections, be¬ 
caufe the affections of the Senfes are like their 
External objects ; for how can the Intellect 
know whether the affections of the Senfes are 
like the fenfible objects, when as it felf meddles 
not with External objects, neither do the Sen¬ 
fes declare the natures of them to her, but on¬ 
ly theirown affections, as we argued in the Com- 
f non places of Su'penfion. For as he who knows 
not Socrates, if he look upon his picture knows 
not whether it be like Socrates; fo that Intellect, 
beholding the affections of the Senfes, but not 
feeing the External objects themfelves, cannot 
tell whether the affections of the Senies are 
like their External objects. Therefore neither 


by aflimilation can it judge thofe things accor¬ 
ding to the Phantafie. 

But let us grant, that the Phantafie cannot 
only underftand and comprehend, but is able 
alio to judge things of it felf, (tho’ vve have 
proved the contrary) it follows, that cither we 
mult believe all Phantafics, ("one whficoi faith, 
chat all Phantafies arc incredible,by which means 
the argument will be retorted, that all Phanta¬ 
fies by their own acknowledgment, are nor. 
capable to judge things) or if vve mult believe 
only fome. How fliall we judge. Which Phan-, 
tafies are to be believed, which not? If without 
Phantafie, then they grant, that Phantafie is'nut 
requifite to the judgment of things, in as much 
as they fay they can judge things without it. 
If with Phantafie, How will they affmne that 
Phantafie by which they mean to judge all 
other Phantafies ? Or again, they will need ano¬ 
ther Phantafie to judge the Phantafie by which 
they judge all Phantafics, and another to judge 
that, and fo to infinite; but it is impcfiible to 
judge to infinite ; therefore it is impoffiblc to 
find what ^Phantafics ought to be ufed as Cri¬ 
teries, what not. Since therefore, which way 
foever we grant that things ought to he judged 
according to Phantafics, the argument will be 
retorted, whether by all, or by fome only. V/u 
conclude, that Phantafies ought not to be ufed 
as Criteries, to judge tilings. 

This may ferve for an Anl'wer by way of Sum¬ 
mary, to the Criterie according to which: But 
take notice that our purpofe is not to prove 
there is no Criterie of truth exiftent (for that 
were Dogmatical) but becaufe the Dogmatifis 
feem probably to have evinced that there is a 
Criterie of truth, we have propofed arguments 
that feem probable again!! them ; not that we 
think them true, or more probable than the con¬ 
trary ; but forafmuch as thefe arguments, and 
thofe of the Dogmatifis, feem alike probable, 
we are driven to Sufjjenfion. 


C H A P. VIII. 

Of True ami Truth. 

r | , 'I-Iough we fiiould grant, (by way of fup- 
JL pofition) that there is fonts Criterie of 
truth, yet will it be ufelefsand vain, if we prove, 
(even out of what the Dogmatifis themfelves 
fay) that truth is not, neither can it be. We 
fnew it thus: True is (aid to differ front Truth 
three ways ; by Effcttce, by Confutation, by Power. 
By Effence, for True is Incorporeal, (as being an 
axiom and a diciblc) but Truth is a Body, as being 
tbs cnunciative Science of all true things ; but Science 
is the Hegemonick after fuch a manner, as the ff 
is the hand after fuch a manner ; but the liegesre- 
nick. is a Body, for (according to them) it is a Spirit. 

By Court station, for True is fomething fsmple, as, 
I dijeottrfe ; but Truth confifis of the knowledge op 
many True things. 

By Bower, for Truth "adbcrelh to Science, Tuts 
doth not abfolutcly ; whence they fay that Truth can 
only be in a wife perfen, but True in a wicked ; for 
a wicked man may Jpeai fomething that is True. 
Thus the Dogmatifis. 

But 
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But we cntinuing our firfc defign , will dift 
courfe onely concerning True For Trutb, which 
is faid to be the Science of she knowledge of things 
T'tte , is included therein. Again , forafmuch 
as of arguments , fome are general by which 
We take away the fubftance of True - others 
particular, whereby we fliew thatTruth is nei¬ 
ther in fpeech, nor in a dicible, nor in the mo¬ 
tion of the Intellect, we conceive it fuflicient to 
ufe onely the General. . For, as when the foun¬ 
dation of a Wall is taken away , all the fuper- j 
ftruftures fall ; fothe fubfiftence of True being 
taken away, the particular, conceits of the Dog- 
niatifts are thereby excluded alfo. 


CHAP. IX. 

Whether True be fomthing in nature. 

T Here being a difagreement amongfi: the 
Dogmatifts concerningTruth,(fom.e hold¬ 
ing,that True is fomthing, others that it is not ) 
she controverfie is not capable to be judged. 
For he who faith, that True is fomthing , if he 
fay it without demonftration, will not be credi¬ 
ted, becaule of the difagreement; if he alledge 
a demonftration, and acknowledge it to be falfe, 
he is increditable ; if he fay, that it is True , 
he runs into the alternate Common place. It will 
be required of him, that he produce a demon- 
itration to demonferate that to be True,and a- 
nother to'prove this, and fo to Infinite; but it 
is impoHible to demonftrate infinites, therefore 
it is impofiible to know whether True be fome- 
thing. 

Again, this fomthing ; which they hold to be 
the molt General of all things, is either True 
or falfe. or neither True nor falfe, or both True 
and falfe. If they fay, it is falfe, they confefs 
that all things are falfe; For as becaule an A- 
nimal is fomething Animate, therefore every A- 
pimal in particular is Animate; in like manner, 
if this fomthing , being the moft General of all 
things, be falfe, all things in particular will be 
falfe and nothing true. Whence alfo may be 
inferred that nothing is falfe ,for this proportion 
all things ate falfe , this other fomthing is falfe , 
including all things, will be falfe. And if fom¬ 
thing be True, all things will be True,and cori- 
fequently nothing will be True; for this pro¬ 
portion, Nothing is true, will be True. 

If fomthing be both True and falfe, every 
thing in particular will be both Tru? and falfe, 
whence it will follow, that nothing is in its own 
nature True • for that which is True in its own 
nature, cannot by any means be falfe. 

If fomething be neither True not falfe , they 
confefs, that all things in particular being faid 
to be neither True nor falfe, are not True, and I 
therefore it is not manifeft td us whether this be 
True. 

Moreover, either things manifeft onel’y ate 
True, or onely things riot manifeft; or of True 
things, fome are manifeft, others hot. inanifeft ; 
But neither of thefe, as (hall be proved ; there¬ 
fore nothing is True. If onely things manifeft 
are True , they muft fay that all the manifeft 
are True; or fome onely ; if all, the argument 
Will be retorted, faying it is manifeft , that no¬ 


thing is True ; if fome, none can fay, without 
dijudication, this is True , that falfe.. , If he ufe 
a Criterie, be muft grant it to bp either manifeft 
or unmanifeft; not unmanifeft, for the manifeft 
onely ate now fuppofed True ; if manifeft, 1 We 
demand, Which manifeft things are True, which 
falfe ?. The thing manifeft, affumed to judge 
things manifefe, will it felf. require another Cri¬ 
terie, and that another, and fo to infinite ; but 
it is impofiible to judge to infinite.; therefore-it 
is imoffible to. comprehend , which manifeft 
things onely are True. 

. He who faith,0w/y unmanifeft things are True,- 
holdeth not that all .things are True, ( for he 
will riot .fay, that the ftars are erven and that 
they are odd, is alike True ) : if fame, by what 
(hall vve judge that thefe unmanifeft things are 
True, thofe Falfe/’ Not,by any thing manifeft, 
and if by any thing unmanifeft, that unmanifeft 
thing.will require another to judge, and this a- 
nother, and fo. to infinite.. Wherefore, neither 
are onely things unaparenc True. 

It remains , that we fay of the True, fome 
are manifeft, others unmanifeft, which alfo is 
abfurd. For either all things both manifeft and 
unmanifeft, are True , .or fome of the manifeft, 
and fome of the unmaifeft. If all, the argu¬ 
ment will be retorted, granting it to be True , 
that nothing is True. He lilcewife grants it to be 
True, that the Stars are even, and that they are 
odd. If of the manifeft fome onely are True, 
and of the unmanifeft fome onely, by what (hall 
we judge that of the pnanifefc, thefe are True i 
thefe Falfe; if by a thing manifeft, we run into 
infinite; If by an unmanifeft, forafmuch as the 
unmanifeft requires dijudication alfo, By whaE 
(hall that unmanifeft be judged ? If by a mani-i 
feft, the alternate Common place occurs ; If by, 
an unmanifeft, the Common place of infinite 
The fame may be faid of the unmanifeft, for he 
who undertakes to judge it by an unmanifeft, ia 
forc’d to-run into infinite 5 he who by a manifeft, 
either affiiming a manifeft, runs into the Com¬ 
mon place of infinite, or pafllng to an unmani¬ 
feft, into the alternate. It is therefore falfe. to 
fay, that of the True fome are manifeft; others 
not manifeft. 

Now if neither the manifeft oneiy are True, 
nor onely the unmanifeft, nor fome of the ma¬ 
nifeft; and fome of the unmanifeft, then nothing 
is True ; and if nothing be True, the Criterie 
conducing to the judgment of Truth, would be 
ufelefs and vaine, tho’ we fhould grant it had 
a being. Now if we muft fnfpend concerning 
this queftion, whether Trtie be fomthing, it will 
follow, that they who fay, DialeSick is the Science, 
of things True , Falfe , and Neuter, fpeak rathly ; 
fince the Critery of Truth appears to be unde¬ 
terminable; neither can we affirm any thing,ei- 
ther concerning thofe things which fepm evident 
as.the Dogmatifts call them , or concerning the 
unmanifeft; For fince the later; £ as .the, Dpg- 
matifts conceive ) are comprehended by the for-: 
mer.5 if we are inforced to.fufpend concern¬ 
ing the Evident, how dare we attert concerning 1 
the tlumanifeft ? 

But we (hall ( over and above ) alledge our 
Arguments againft particular things; and foraf- 
rnuch as thefe feem to be comprehended by Sign* 
.and Demonftration, we (hall ffiew that we ought 
Sff t® 
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to fufpend onr A (Tent concerning Sign and Dc- 
monftrai ion. We will begin with Sjgn,for De- 
monilration is a fpccies of Sign. 


CHAP. X. 


Of Sign. 


O' 


\F things (according to the Dogmatifts ) 

V fome are manifeft, others unmanifelt. O/j 
use unmanifeft, fume are abfolntely unmanifeft, 
others unmanifeft for a time, others unmanifeft by 
nature. Manifeft they hold to be tbofe things which'; 
of themfelves come into our knowledge, as ft is day. I 
ALfultitely unmanifeft , tbofe which come not within 
the reach of our comprehenfion, as, that the number 
of the Stars is even. Unmanifeft for a time, tbofe 
which are manifeft in their oxen nature, but by rca- 
fon of fume external circun;fiances, they are for a 
time not manifeft to us, as the City of Athens is to 
me at this prefent. Unmanifeft by nature,are tbofe , 
which have a nature not fubjcB to be manifeft to us, 
as Pores-, for thefe never appear to us of themfelves 
but arc comprehended from fome others, as by fwe.i. 
or the like. Manifeft things, fay they, require not 
a fign, ( for they are comprehended of themfelves ) 
neither tbofe which are abfolntely un»ia:iifcft,for they 
arc no way to be comprehended ; but the unmanifeft 
for a time, and the unmanifeft by nature, are com- 
prehended by ftgns,yet not by the fame •, the unmani¬ 
feft for a time, by the f-Jypomneftick (admonitive ) 
the unmanifeft by nature, by the EndiBick (indica¬ 
tive.') OfSignes therefore, fome are according tol 
them, Hypomnefthk, others EndiBick. A Hypom- 
neftieft fignfhcy call that which being obferved to be 
together with a fignificate, evident, ajjoon as ever 
the iign evidently-incuneth to our fenfe , tho’ the fig- \ 
ntficatc appear not, yet it caufetb us to remember \ 
that which was concomitant to it, tho’ at prefent 
not evident, as fmoak and fire. 

An EndiCiick fign, (fay they) is that, which I 
* M. S. Qo- it not obferved together with an evident * fignifi- 
UMvaudjj cate, hut of its own nature and conftitution fignifieth 
that whereof it is a fign-, thus the• motions of the ! 
body are figns of the Soul. 

Hereupon they define Sign thus ; Sign is a I 
demonftrative axiomc,antecedent in a found connex. 
deteBive of that which foUoweth. 

Of thefe two kinds of figns, we oppofe not 
both, but onely the Enoi&ick, as feeming to be 
forged by the Dogniatifts ; the Hypomncftick 
is creditable in the covtrfe of life 5 for whofoe- 
ver fees fmoak, knows that fire is fignified; and 
feeing -a fear, faith, it had been a wound.- So 
as we not onely- not contradict the common 
cciurfe of life, but maintain it,affeilting inopinio- 


natively to that in it which is creditable,but op- 
pofing What is particularly forged by the Dog- 
ihatifts. - Thus much it was requifite to fay for 
explication of the queftion. We now proceed 
to confutation, not endeavouring to (hew that 
the Endietick fign is'wholly inexiftent, but the 
apparent equivalence of arguments on both 
Sdes, for its exiftence and inexiltence. 


C H A P. XI. 

Whether there be any EndiBick Sign 


A Sign therefore, by what the Dogmatifts 
fpcak of ic, is unintelligible. The Stoicks 
who have difeouried with molt exafinefs here¬ 
upon, to (hew the notion of lign, fay, “ A Sign 
“ is an Axiome antecedent in a found Connex 
“ detective of that which foliows. Axiome, they 
“fay, “ is a Dicible , Self-perfect, Enunciative 
“ as it is within it felf. A found Connex is that 
“which beginneth not from true, and .endeth 
“;in falfe; for a Connex either beginneth from 
“ true, and endeth in true; as, if it is day, it is 
“ light; or, it beginneth from falfe, and endeth 
“iu falfe, as, if the Earth flyeth,-.the Earth has 
“ Wings; Or, it beginneth from true , and 
“ endeth in falie; as, if the Earth is, the Earth 
“ fiies.- Or it beginneth from falfe,and endeth in 
“ true ; as, if the Earth flyeth, the Earth, is. Of 
“ theic,they hold that only to be unfound,wliich 
“ beginneth from true, and endeth in falfe, the 
“ teit are all true. Antecedent they call that, 
“ which goeth foremoft in a Connex, beginning 
“ from true, and ending in true ; ic is Detcdt- 
“ ive of that which followed!, for in this Con¬ 
vex, If flic hath Milk, Ihe hath Conceived-, 
“ Thefe words, She'hath conceived, arc deda- 
“ red by thofe. She hath Milk. Thus they. 

Now we firft fay. That it is uncertain whe¬ 
ther there be a Dicible .- For feeing that of the 
Dogmatifts , the Epicureans fay , there is no 
Dicible -, the Stoicks, that there is ; when the 
Stoicks fay, that a Dicible is.fomcthing, either 
they ufe Affertion only, or Demonftration 
aIfo>. If Affertion only, the Epicureans will op¬ 
pofe it with the contrary Affertion, that a Di¬ 
cible is nothing. If by Dcmonftation,. foraf- 
mucli as Demonftration con lifts of Dicible Axi- 
oxms, nothing that confifts of Dicibles can be 
a (Turned -£o prove that a Dicible is fomething- 
For he who allows'not a Dicible to be. How will 
he grant a collection of Dicibles to be ? Thus , 
whofoever fnall endeavour by a colleftion of 
Dicibles to prove that there is a Dicible , goes 
about to prove a thing controverted,by a thing 
controverted. If therefore neither (imply, nor 
by Demonftration it cannot be provedythat there 
is a Dicible, it is not manifeft that there is a 
Dtcib'.e, and confcquently that there is an Axi¬ 
ome ; for, an Axiome is a Dicible: 

Yet, though by way.of fuppofttion we fhould 
grant,that there is a Dicible ; an Axiome will be 
found notwithftahding -to he inexiftent, which 
confiftsof Dicibles not-coexiftent-with o 


their. As for example in thefe. If it is day, if 
is light, when I fay ,.itisdaf, I hdve not yet Faid- 
it is light • and when. 1 fay it is light, L had before 
faid.that it is day. o Iftherefore whatsoever is 
compounded of any thing cannot exift unlefs 
its parts coexift with one another,but the parts 
whereofan Axiome is compounded coexift not 
with one ■ another, therefore an Axiome will 
not exift. ■ 1 

' Bat befides alPt-lYis,' a found Connex. will be 
found to be ineomprQienfible. For, Philo faith. 
That-is a'- found-Gonnix which beginneth not from 
True arid endeth in Palfe, as( it being day and / 
difputing 
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diluting ) this, If it is day 1 difpute. Hut Dio¬ 
dorus faith. That beginning from True it neither 
could nor can end in Falfe, . according to. whom that 
Connexion fecmcth to be Falfe,for it being.Day, and 
I being filent, it will begin in True and ctid in 
Falfe. But this is a True one. If the Elements of\ 
things are not indivifible, the Elements of thin g 
are indivifible, for beginning always from Falfe (it. 
Elements of things are not indivifible') it will end 
in True , the Elements of things are indivifible 
But they who introduce Synartefi s,fay. That is, 
found Connex , when, that which is contrary to tba 
which ends in it,is contrary to that which is antecedent 
in it,according to whom thefe Connexes which we have 
infianccd are unfound-, but this is aTrue one. If it\ 
is day it is day. They who judge by Emphafisjay, 
That is a true Connex whofc Confequent is potenti¬ 
ally contained in the Antecedent, according to whom 
this. If it be day. it is day, and every reduplicate 
connex'd Axiome perhaps will be falje, for a thing 
cannot contain it /eJf.Thus this controverfie feems 
indeterminable, for neither fhall we be credita¬ 
ble,^ we prefer any of the fore-mentioned Pro¬ 
portions without Demonftration,nor with De- 
monftration For the Demonftration feemeth 


it is relative; whence it followeth. That if it be 
relative to the fignificate, it rnuft neceffarily be 
comprehended together with the fignificate, as 
right with left, upwards with downwards, and 
the likeBur if it be deteftive of the fignificate, 
it is neeeffiary that it be comprehended before 
it:, that, being firft known, it may bring us to 
the notion of the thing which is known by it; 
but it is impoffible to underftand a thing which 
cannot be known but by the fore-knowledge 
of another thing-which cannot be known before 
it. Therefore it is impoffible to underftand any 
thing which is not only relative to, but detedt- 
ive alfo of, that to which it is relative But a 
fign, fay they, is both relative to, and detect¬ 
ive of the fignificate, therefore it is impoffible 
to underftand the fign. 

Moreover, it was a controverfie before our 
time, fome affirming, that there is an Endeict- 
ick fign, others that there is none ; now he who 
faiththatthereisanEndeictickfign,either affirm¬ 
ed! it barely without demonftration, or with dc- 
monltration. If with bare afiirmation,he will not 
be creditable; if he would demonltrate it,he begs 
the Queftion.For the Genus of demonftrat" 


then to -be found, when its conclulion followeth ing fign,when we queftion whether there be fing, 
the conjunction of its Sumptions or Premifes,as we queftion whether there is demonflradon,as,lf 
the Confequent the Antecedent. As thus; If it we queftion whether there be an Animal jweque- 


is day it is light, but it is day, therefore it is 
light. But if we demand how the confequence i 
of the confeqent to the antecedent fhall be judg- | 
ed, they incur the alternate commonplace; for 
to demonltrate the Dijudication of the Connex, 
the Conclufion as we faid mult follow the Sump¬ 
tions of the Demonftration. Again,that this may 
be credited , the Connex and the Cojifequence 
ought to be determined, which is abfurd.There- 
’for.e- a found Connex is incompreheniible. 

Likewife the antecedent is undeterminable. 
For the antecedent, (fay they,) is that whichgoeth 
foremojk, in fitch a Connex as beginnetb from True 
and endeth in True. Now if it be a fign dete- 


ftion whether there be a Man,for Man is art Ani¬ 
mal ;but to demonftrate a thing controverted by 
a thing controverted, or by it felf, is abfurd - 
therefore it cannot be demonftrated that there 
is a fign. And if it can neither be affirmed (Imply 
nor demonftratively, it is impoffible to frame a 
comprehenfive enunciation of it. Now if lign be 
—* exaftly comprehended,neither can it be faid 
be fignificant of any thing, it not being ac¬ 
knowledged it felf; therefore there will be no 
fign. Whence, according to this argument, fign 
unexiftent and unintelligible. 

Again, Signs either are apparent only, or 
unapparent only, or fome apparent, others un- 


no detective, for it will -be comprehended toge¬ 
ther with the other; neither is it a fignificate , 
and therefore this is not its fign ; if unmanifeft, 
forafmuch as there is an undetermined Contro¬ 
verfie concerning things not manifeft, which 
of them is true, which falfe, and vvhether any 
of them be true, it will be unmanifeft whether 
the Connex fpeak true ; whence it followeth, 
that it is alfo unmanifeft, whether the antece¬ 
dent in it precede ( rightly. ) 

But befides this. Though there be a fignificate 
to the fign,yet it cannot be deteftive of theCon- 
fequent even for this reafon, becaufe it is com¬ 
prehended together with it For Relatives arc 
comprehended together,as Right cannot be com¬ 
prehended before Left, as being right in relati¬ 
on to left, not on the contrary Right without 
Left. The like in all other Relatives; fo it is 
impoffible that the fign can be comprehended 
before the fignificate ; but if the fign be not 
comprehended before the fignificate, it cannot 
be deteaive'of it, the fignificate being compre¬ 
hended together with it, and not after it. Thus 
from th£ir difagreeing Opinions, we may gather 
that a fign is ujdrtteliigible,for they fay that it is 
relative, and dete£Uve of the fignificate to which 


dtive of the Confequent, either the Confequent 1 apparent; but none of thefe is true, therefore 
is manifeft or unmanifeft ; if manifeft, it needs' | there is no figa. That figns are not unapparent. 


is Ihewn thus. What is unapparent is not mani- 
fefted by it felf, according to the Dogmatifts , 
but occurreth to us through fome other; a fign 
therefore if it be unapparent will require another 
fign, which alfo will he unapparent ( for accord¬ 
ing to-the propofed Hypothefis, no fign is ap¬ 
parent ) and that another, and fo to infinite : 
But it is impoffible to take infinite figns, there¬ 
fore it is impoffible to comprehend a fign, it be¬ 
ing unapparent. For which reafon it will be 
inexiftent, not capable to fignify any thing, as 
to be a fign, becaufe it cannot be comprehended. 
On the contrary. If all figns are apparent, for¬ 
afmuch as the fign is relative to the fignificate , 
and relatives are comprehended together with 
one another, the fignificate being comprehend¬ 
ed together with the apparent, will be alfo ap¬ 
parent. for as right and left incurring to us 
together, right is not faid to be more apparent 
than left, or left than right; in like manner the 
fign and the fignificate being comprehended to¬ 
gether, it cannot be faid that the fign is more 
apparent than the fignificate : But if the figni¬ 
ficate he apparent, it is not a fignificate, as not 
needing any to fignifie and detect it. Whenre 
taking away right, we take away left alfo; i'o 
S ff % taking 
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taking away the fignificate,the fign cannot exift. 
Thus the Sign will be found to be inexiftent,if w.e 
lav that Signs only arc apparent. It remains, we 
fjy,that 6f Signs l'omc are apparent, fome unap- 
par'ent, but this alfo incurs the fame difficulties ; 
for theSignilkates of apparent Signs will be ap¬ 
parent, as we laid, not requiring any thing to 
fignifie them, and consequently they will not be 
Signilicatcs. W hence neither will the other be 
Signs, as Signifying nothing-. The unmanifeft 
Signs requiting fomething to detect them. If 
they fay, they are figniffd by Unmanifeft, the 
Argument running into Infinite, they will be 
found to be Incomprehcnfible, and confequently 
Inexillcnt, as we faid. If by apparent, they will 
alfo be apparent, as being comprehended toge- 
tlict with their apparent ligns, and confequently 
will alfo be inexiltcnt,for it is impoffible a thing 
ffiould be by nature apparent and unapparent; 
but the Signs, of which our difeourfe is, being 
fuppofed unapparent, will be found to be appa¬ 
rent, by retorting the Argument. If therefore 
neither all Signs be apparent, nor all unappa¬ 
rent -, nor fome apparent, others unapparent ; 
and that there be nothing more than this, as 
they acknowledge, what they call Signs will be 
inexillcnt. Thefc few Arguments , alledged 
out of many, may fuffice to Ihetv, that there is 
no Endcidick bign. 

Let us now lay down the Arguments of thofe 
who hold a Sign to be, that we may (hew the 
equivalence of contrary Reafons. Either the 
words alledged againft Sign fignifie fomething, 
or they figtiifie nothing; ifinfignificant, How 
can they take away the exiftence of Sign? If 
they fignifie what Sign is, they are demonftra- 
tive againft Sign, or not demonftrative ; if not 
demonftrative, they do not demonftrate that 
Sign is not; if demonftrative, demonftration 
being a Species of Sign, detedive of its conclu- 
fion. Sign will be. Whence is argued thus. If 
Sign be Something, there is Sign ; and if there 
be not Sign, there is Sign ; for that there is 
no Sign mull be proved by demonftration,which 
is a Sign. Now either Sign is, or it is not, 
therefore it is not. 

Upon this Argument followeth another in 
this manner ; If there be not fome Sign,, there 
is no Sign: and if a Sign be that which the Dog- 
inatifts hold it to be, it is no Sign • for the Sign 
of which we difeourfe, according as it is under- 
ftood, and as it is relative to, and detedfive of, 
the fignincate, is found to be inexiftent, as we 
fhewed before. Now either Sign is, or it is not; 
therefore it is not. 

As concerning the words which are fpoken of 
Sign, let the Dogmatifts anfwer. Whether they 
fignifie any thing,or not;if they fignifie nothing, 
they prove not that there is Sign; if they fignifie, 
the Significate followeth them, which is, there is 
Sign; whence it followeth, as we fhewed,that 
there is Sign, by retorting the Argument. Since 
therefore Reafons equally probable may be ai¬ 
led ged, to prove there is Sign, and that there is 
not Sign, we ought not to fay either rather than 
the other. 


CHAP. XII. 

Of Demonftration. 

' 

F Rom what hath been faid, it is manifeft that 
neither is Demonftration a thing acknow¬ 
ledged. For if we -fufpend as to fign, and De¬ 
monftration be a Sign, we mult neceffarily fuf¬ 
pend as to Demonftration ; For we fhall find that 
the Arguments alledged againft Sign will ferve 
alfo againft Demonftration: It feemeth to be Re¬ 
lative to, and dete&ive of, its Condufion,upon 
which will follow almoft all that we alledged 
againft Sigh. But if fomething muft be faid of 
Demonftration in particular, 1 will comprife the 
Difeourfe in a narrow compafs,firil laying down 
what Demonftration, according to them, is. 

‘ Demonftration ( as they fay ) is a Reafon 
‘ which,by Collection of acknowledged (indubi- 
c tate ) Sumptions, detedeth a thing unmanifeft. 
‘ But clear will it feem by this that followeth, Reafon 
| ‘(or Argument) is that which confiftsof Sumpti- 
‘ ons and a Conclufion ; Its Sumptions are faid 
‘to be the Axioms taken fuitably for conftrudi- 
‘ on of the conclufion concordantly. 

‘ Inference or Conclufion is the Axiom framed 
* out of the two Sumptions, as in this, If it is 
‘ Day, it is Light; but it is Day, therefore it is 
‘ Light: Therefore it is Light, is the Conclufion, 
‘ the reft are the Sumptions. Of Reafons, fome 
‘ are conclufive, others not conclufive.- Conclu- 
‘ five, vyhen the Connex, beginning from Com- 
‘ plication of the Sumptions of the Argument, 
‘and concluding in the Inference thereof, is 
‘ found; as the inftanced Reafon is Conclufive , 
‘ becaufe to this Complication of its Sumptions, 
‘ It is Day; and, if it is Day it is Light; it is con - 
‘fequent, it is Light, in this Connex, if it is Day, 
‘ and if it is Day, it is Light. Not conclufive are 
‘ thofe, which are not after this manner. 

‘ Of the Conclufive, Tome are true, others not 
‘ true. True, when not only the Connex, as to 
‘ Complication of the Sumptions and the Infe- 
‘ rence, is,as we faid, found; but the Conclufion, 
‘ and that which is a Complication of the Sumpti- 
‘ ons is true, which is the Antecedent, and the 
‘ Connex. ‘ A true Complication is that which 
‘ hath all true, as. It is Day, and, if it is Day it 
‘ is Light. ‘ Not true, is, when they are not 
‘ thus; for this Reafon, if it is Night,it is dark ; 
‘ but it is Night; therefore it is dark, is indeed 
‘Conclufive, becaufe the Connex is found, if it 
‘ is Night, and, if it is Night it is dark ; but it 
* is not true, for the confequent complicate is 
‘ falfe, it is Night, and if it is Night it is dark, 

‘ it containing this falfity, for it is a falfe com- 
‘ plicate whatfoever containeth in it felf a falli- 
’ty. Whence they fay, A true reafon is that, 
‘ which, from true Sumptions, inferreth a true 
‘ Conclufion. 

‘ Again,of true Reafons,fome are^Apodeiffick) 
‘Demonftrative , others not Demonftrative. 

‘ Demonftrative, are thofe, which, from t-hings 
‘ manifeft, coifed fomething not manifeft; not 
‘ Demonftrative are thofe whiclk iVe not fo , 
c as this reafon,If it be Day it is Light; _but it is 
‘ Day, therefore it is Light, is not dtfmonftra- 
‘ tive, for its conclufion, it is light, is manifeft. 

‘ But this,if Sweat pierce througnthe Skin,there 
are 
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‘are Pores- intelligible, but Sweat pierceth 
4 through the Skin, therefore there are Pores 
4 inteHigible,is demonftrative -,for its conclufion, 

4 therefore there are Pores Intelligible, is unma- 

* nifeft. - 

4 Again-, of thofe which col!eft fomething un- 

4 maniteft, fome bring us by the Sumptions to 

5 the Conclufion induftively only, others indu- 
4 ftively and deteftively.Induftively,thofe which 
4 feem • to depend upon Belief and Memory, as 
4 this ; if one tell you,that fuch a Man {hall grow 
4 rich, he {hall grow rich • but this God (as fup- 
4 poling Jupiter ) tells you, that fuch a Man fhall 
4 grow rich,therefore he {hall grow rich. We af- 
4 font to the conclufion not fo much for any ne- 
1 ceffity of the Sumptions, as for that we believe 
4 what the God faith. Others not only induft- 
‘ively, but deteclively alio lead us to the Con- 
4 clufion ; If Sweat iflue through the Skin, Pores 
4 are intelligible; but the firft, therefore the fe- 
4 cond ; for this. Sweat iflueth forth, is deteft- 
4 ive of the other, there are Pores ; forafthuch 
4 as we preconceive, that moifture cannot pe- 
4 netrate through a Body not porous. 

4 Thus Demonftration muft be a Reafon con- 

* clufive and true, and have an unmanifeft Con- 
4 clufion deteftive by the power of the Sumpti- 
4 ons, and therefore Demonftration is faid to be 

4 a Realon, having indubitate Sumptions, and by ; 
‘‘Collection detecting an unmanifeft Inference. 1 
By this we may underftand the Notion of De- 
monftration. 


CHAP. XIII. 

Whether there is Demonftration. 

T Hat Demonftration is not, may be argued 
from what they themfelves fay, by over¬ 
throwing every Particular that is included in the 
Notion. For Example; A Reafon or Argument 
confifts of Axioms,but a compound thing cannot 
exift,unlefs the things whereof it is compounded 
cocxift one with another(as a Bed,and the like:) 
But the parts of a Reafon are not coexiftent one 
with another ; for whilft we are fpeaking the 
firft Sumption,the other Sumption nor the Infe¬ 
rence do not yet exift;and while we are fpeaking 
the fecond,the firft is no longer exiftent, and the 
Inference exifts not yet ; and when we pro¬ 
nounce the Inference, the-Sumptions are no 
longer exiftent. Thus the parts of a Realon are 
not exiftent with one another, and therefore 
the Reafon it felf feemeth not to exift. 

Befides, A conclufive Reafon is incomprehenfi 
ble; for, if it be judged from the confequence 
of the Connex, but the confequence of the Con 
nex beundeterminablycontroverted,and perhaps 
is incomprehenfiblc, ( as we {hewed in our dif- 
courfe concerning a Sign •, ) conclufive Reafon 
will ajfo be incomprehenfible. 

Moreover the Dialeflicls fay, that 1 A not- 
4 conclufive Reafon is made, either by Incohe- 
4 rence, or by Defect, or by being in an ill Fi- 
4 gure, or by Redundance. By incoherence , 
4 when the Sumptions have no coherence with 
4 one afiother, nor with the Inference, as. If it 
4 is Day it is Light, but Corn is fold in the 
4 Market, therefore Dion walks. 


4 By Redundance; when there is found fome 
redundant Sumption fuperfluous to colleftion 
of the Reafon, as. If it is day it is light, but it 
is day, and Dion walks, therefore it is light. 
t ‘ By being in an ill Figure •, for thefe are as they 
call them Syllogifms. If it is Day it is Light,but So Ripply the 
it is Day , therefore it is Light ; And If it is not Text. 

Light it is not Day ; But it is not Ligbt,tberefore 
c ” ot Day. But this is an inconclufive reafon, 
c . I 1 * s P a y ^ ‘ s Eight, but it is Day, therefore 
t ! .t ls Light becaufc the Connex promifing that 
its Confequent is in its Antecedent,the Antece- 
4 dent being affumed, the Confequent is alfo af- 
‘ fumed; and the Antecedent being taken away, 

4 the Confequent is alio taken away; for if the 
4 Antecedent be,the Confequent muft be alfo.But 
4 affuming the Confequent,the Antecedent is not 
‘always a (filmed alfo; for the Connex doth not 
4 promife that the Antecedent (hall follow upon 
4 the Confequent, but only the Confequent upon 
4 the Antecedent. Hereupon a Reafon, which 
4 collefts the Confequent from the Connex of 
4 the Antecedent, is faid to be Syllogiliick ; and 
4 that which from the Connex,and from the con- ' 

4 trary of the Confequent collefts the contrary 
4 of the Antecedent.- But that which from the 
4 Connex and the Confequent collefts the An- 
4 tecedent, is inconclufive , as we faid before. 

4 Whence its Sumption being true, it collefts a 
‘Falfity, ifitbefpoken in the Night-time by 
4 the light of a Candle.- for this,lf it is Day it is 
4 Light, is a true Connex; and fo is this A {Turn- 
4 pticm,But it is Light; but the inference,There- 
fore it is Day, is falfe. 

4 By defeft - a Reafon is faulty, when there is 
omitted fomething of thofe which are requisite 
4 to Colleftion of the Conclufion; as this Reafon, 

4 being,as they conceive, found,Riches arc either 
good or ill, or indifferent; but neither ill nor 
c indifferent, therefore good. This other is un- 
4 found by Defeft, Riches are either good , 

4 or ill, or indifferent ; but not ill, therefore 
4 good. 

Now if I fhall {hew,that according to them,no 
difference of inconclufive Reafons can be judged 
by the Conclufive, I {hall have cleared, that the 
Conclufive Reafon is Incomprehenfible, and that 
aU'their Oftentation inDialeftick is folly. I 
prove it thus, A Reafon Inconclufive by Incohe¬ 
rence , is faid to be known from its fumptions, not 
having any coherence one with another , and with 
the Conclufion ;now forafmnch as the knowledge 
of coherents muft precede the judgment of the 
Connex, the Connex will be imiijudicable, (ac¬ 
cording to our ufual Argument) and confe- 
quently fo will the Reafon, Inconclufive by Inco¬ 
herence-, be alfo. For he who faith. That a Rea- 
Ton is- Inconclufive by Incoherence, if he do it 
by Ample Enunciation, we oppofe the contrary 
Enunciation ; if he demonftrate it by a Reafon, 
we fhall tell him, he muft firft demonftrate that 
Reafon to be Conclufive, and afterwards prove 
the fumptions of a Reafon defective by Incohe¬ 
rence, to be Incoherent ; bv,t whether his Rea¬ 
fon be demonftrative, we cannot know, not ha¬ 
ving a generally acknowledg’d judgment of the 
Connex, whereby to judge, whether the Con- 
ctufion cohere with the Complication of the 
fumptions in thfe Reafon. Therefore we have 
not whereby to judge the difference, betwixe 
the 
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the Conclu(ive Reafon, and the Defective by- 
Incoherence. 

The fame we object to him, who faith, that 
a Reafon is faulty by being in an ill Figure : For 
-lie that goeth upon this Ground, that there is 
fomc Figure ill,will not have acknowledged con- 
ciufive Reafon, whereby to collect what he faith. 

In the fame manner may thofe be confuted , 
who fay, that a Reafon is Inconclufive by dcfe(t 5 
for if the Perfect be indijndicable, the Defe¬ 
ctive muft be fo alfo. Again, he who would 
prove by fomc Reafon, that there is fomething 
.wanting to Reafon, unlefs he hath an acknow¬ 
ledged judication of the Conncx, whereby he 
may judge the Coherence of the Reafon which 
he alledgeth, he cannot judicially and rightly 
fay, that the other is defedtive. 

■Like wife,that Reafon which is laid to be faul¬ 
ty by Redundance, is not dijudicable by the De- 
monflrative ; for as to Redundance, even thofe 
very Reafons, which the Stoicks cry up as Inde- 
monflrulle , will be found to be inconclufive , 
which, if they fhould be taken away, all Dia- 
ledlick will be overthrown. Thefe are. they, 
which (they fay) need not Demonftration to 
eftablifh them, but by them are demonftrated 
the other Conclufive Reafons. That thefe are 
redundant; will appear plainly if we lay them 
down and difcourl'e upon them. They dream, 

‘ that there are many Indemonftrables, but af- 
‘ fert chiefly Five, whereto all the reft feem to 
1 be referred. The Firft, from the Connex and 
c the Antecedent, colledls the Confequent, as, 

‘ If it is Day it is Light, but it is Day,thereforc 

* it is Light. The Second, from the Connex 

* and the contrary of the Confequent, colledls 
‘ the contrary of the Antecedent, as. If it is 

* Day it is Light, but it is not Light,therefore 

* it is not Day. The Third, from the nega- 
c tive Complicate, and one of the Parts of the 
1 Complicate, colledls the contrary of the other 

* Part, as, It is not Day and Night alfo, but it 
1 is Day, therefore it is not Night. The Fourth, 

‘ from the Disjunct and one of the Conjundls, 

* colledls the contrary of the other, as. Either 

* it is Day or it is Night, but it is Day, there- 

* fore it is not Night. The Fifth, from the 

* Disjundl and the contrary of one of the Con- 
1 jundls, colledls the other, as. Either it is Day 

* or it is Night, but it is not Day, therefore it 
1 is Night. Thefe are the Reafons which they 
cry up as Indemonftrable ; but they all feem to 
me Inconclufive, by Redundance. For to be¬ 
gin with the Firlt 5 Either it is acknowledged^ 
undoubted 1 that this part, it is Day, follow- 
eth upon this other, it is Light, which is the 
Antecedent in this Connex , if it is Day it is 
Light or, it is not Manifeft ; If Unmanifeft, 
we (hall not allow the Connex as acknowledged 5 
but if it be manifeft that if this be, it is Day , 
this other muft neceflarily be alfo, it is Light , 
in faying, it is Day, we colledt the other, it is' 
Light, and this Connex, it is Day, it is Light, is 
Redundant. 

The fame may be (aid of the fecond Indemon- 
Jlrablc, for either it is poflible the Antecedent 
may be, the Confequent not being, of it is not 
poflible. If poflfible, it is not a found Connex 
if not poflible, as foon as ever the word Not is 
fpoken .in the Confequent,it declared) the Not in 


the Antecedent, fo as this is a redundant Con¬ 
nex, It is not Light, therefore it is not Day. 

The fame may be faid of the third Jndcmou- 
ftrable either it is manifeft,that thofe which are 
in the Complication cannot polflbly coexift, or 
not manifeft if not manifeft, we (hall not al¬ 
low the Negative of the Complication - if ma¬ 
nifeft, as foon as one is laid down, the other is 
taken away, whereby the Negative of the Com¬ 
plicate is redundant thus. It is Day, therefore it 
is not Night. 

The like we fay of the fourth and fifth Inde- 
monfirablcs -, either it is manifeft,that in theDif- 
junct one is true, the other falfe, with perfedt 
oppofition, ( as the Disjundl pronufeth, ) or it 
is not manifeft. If unmanifeft , w.e (hall not 
grant the Disjunct; if manifeft, as foon as one 
is laid down, the other is taken away, and one 
being taken away, it is manifeft that the other 
is, as. It is Day, therefore it is not Night 5 It. is 
not Day , therefore it is Night. 

The like may be faid of the Categorick Syllo¬ 
gifms ufed chiefly by the Pcripateticks, fuch as this, 
JuJI is Honeft, Honeft is Good, therefore Juft is 
Good ; either it is maniijeft that Honeft is Good, 
or it is doubted and unmanifeft; If unmanifeft, 
it will not be granted upon this Argument,and 
confequently the Syllogifm will not convince; if 
it be manifeft, that whatfoever is Honeft is Good, 
in faying,it is Honeft, is implied,it is Good al- 
fo ; fo that this were enough , Juft is Honeft , 
therefore Juft is Good ; and the other Sumption , 
in which Honeft is faid to be Good,is redundant.- 
The like in this Reafon, Socrates is a Many-very ' 
Man is a living Creature, therefore Socrates is a 
living Creature. If it be not manifeft in it felf, 
that whatfoever is Man is alfo a living Crea¬ 
ture, the uni'verfal firft Propofition will not be 
acknowledged, neither (hall we grant it in the 
Argument.. But if from being a Man it follow- 
eth, that he is a.living Creature, and therefore 
the firft Propofition, Every Man is a living Crea¬ 
ture, is acknowledged true,then, as foon as ever 
Socrates is faid to be a Man, it is imply’d, that 
he is a living Creature ; and therefore the firft 
Propofition is redundant, Every Man is a living 
Creature. The like method may be ufed againft 
all Categorical Reafons,not to infift longer here¬ 
on : Seeing therefore thefe Reafons whereupon 
the Dialedlick ground their Syllogifms are re¬ 
dundant, as to Redundance all Dialectick will 
be fubverted, we not being able to judge the 
redundant inconclufive Reafons, from the con¬ 
clufive, called Syllogifms. And if any will not 
allow Monolemma’s Reafons, (that have but one 
Sumption,) they will not be more creditable 
than Jlntipatcr, who allows them. 

Thus a true Reafon is impoflible to be found, 
as well for the Caufes alledged, as becaufe it 
ought to endiin true; for the Conclufion which 
is faid to be true, muft be either apparent or 
unapparent; not apparent, for then it would 
not require the Sumptions to detect it, it being 
of it felf manifeft to us, and no lefs apparent 
than the Sumptions themfelves ; If unapparent, 
forafmuch as there is an undeterminable C011- 
troverfie concerning Unapparents, (as was faid 
formerly) it is therefore incomprehenfible.Thus 
the Conclufion of the Reafon which they call 
true, will be incomprehenfible, and if that be 
incompre- 
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incomprchenfihlc, we Ihall not know whether 
that which is collected be true or falfe, there¬ 
fore vve fnall not know, whether the Keaton be 
true or falfe; and confequently the Reafon 
which they call true cannot be found. • 

Moreover, that Reafon which collects a thing 
unmanifeft from, a manifeft, cannot be found 
out- for if the Inference follow the Complica¬ 
tion from its Sumptions, that which followcth 
ftlic confequcnf] is relative to the antecedent 
but relatives arc comprehended together with 
one another, as we faid before- If therefore 
the conclufion be unmanifeff, the Sumptions will 
alfo be unmanifeft .• If the Sumptions are inani- 
felb, the Concluhon will alfo be manifeft, as be¬ 
ing comprehended together with the manifeft, 
(Sumptions) So as nothing unmanil'eft-can be 
collected from ivhat is manifeft. Hereupon the 
Inf erence cannot be detected by the Sumptions, 
whether it be umnanifcft and not compi chendcd, 
or manifeft and not needing detection. Now 
if Demonftration be faid to be a Reafon according 
to Connexion , that is, conclusive by fine acknow¬ 
ledged true ‘bine, detecting art unmanifeft Inference-, 
and we have proved, tliat it neither is a Reafon 
nor Conclnnve,nor true,nor by fotne things ma¬ 
nifeft collecting an nnmanifeft, nor detc&ive of 
the Concluhon ; it appeareth there is no fuch 
■thing as Demonftration. 

Likewifc we fliall other-ways find Demonftra- 
tion to be inexiftent and unintelligible : For he 
who faith, there is Demonftration, ajferts either 
general Demonftration or particular, but nei¬ 
ther general nor particular Demonftration are 
poffible, (as we fhall prove -f) and befides thefe, 
there is no other can be underftood -, therefore 
no Man can affert Demonftration to be exiftent. 

That there is no general Demonftration, wc 
prove thus. Either it hath Sumptions and an 
Inference, or it hath not -, if it hath not, it is 
no Demoftration ; if it hath, forafmUch as eve¬ 
ry thing that is demonftrated, and-alfo-that 
which doth demonftrate is particular, it will be. 
a particular demonftration, therefore there is 
no general demonftration. 

But neither is there any particular demon¬ 
ftration. For either they muft fay , it confifts 
of Sumptions and an Inference , or of Sumpti¬ 
ons only, but neither of thefe, therefore there 
is no particular demonftration. That which con 
fifts of Sumptions and an Inference, is nocade- 
monftration ; Firfe, as having one part nnmani¬ 
feft (the Inference ) it will be untnanifeft, which 
were abfurd; for if the demonftration be unffla- 
nifeft, it rather will require to be demonftrated 
by fomthing, than be capable to demonftrate 
by fomthing. Again, forafmuch as they fay , 
the demonftration is relative to the Infe¬ 
rence, and Relatives, as they alfo lay , are dif¬ 
ferent, from one another ■, the thing demonftra¬ 
ted muft be different from the demonftration. 
If therefore the conclufion be the tliing.dcmon- 
ftrated, the demonftration will not be undcr- 
ffood together with the conclufion.. For either 
the conclufion conferred! fomthing toward? 
demonftrating it felf, or no if it- confer, it will 
be detective of it felf; if it confer riot, but be 
fedhn'dant,it will be no part of -tlie' derponftva- 
tion, .for fucli a dembnftratiori svill. fyit fovtifie 
redundance. Ne'itlie’r is that which confifts of 


Sumptions only a demonftration - for, who will 
lay that this, Jf it is day it is light,but it is day, 
it is tight , cither is a realon or indeed interred! 
any thing? Wherefore neither is that which 
confifts of Sumptions only a demonftration ; 
whence it follows, that there is ijo particular 
demonftiation. Now if there be no particular 
demonftration nor no general, and befides thefe 
is no deni on fir ado n iiitcllgifile • there cannot 
be demonftration. 

■ Moreover, the incxiftcnce of demonftration 
may be proved this way ; If there be demonftra¬ 
tion, cither an apparent detects an apparent , 
or an uunianifeft an unmanifcft.or ail unmanifefe 
an apparent, or an apparent an nnmanifeft 
but none of thefe can be underftood it is there¬ 
fore unintelligible. For if an apparent detect 
an apparent, the thing detedting will be at once 
apparent and unniaiuftlt- apparent, or being 
fuppofed fuch -, unmauifeft, as requiring fom- 
thing to detedt it, and not mnnifclily of it felf 
incurring ro us. if an unnunueft an unmar.ifeft, 
it felf will require lbmtbing to detect it, rather 
than be capable of detedting another , u hieli is 
inconfiftent with the nature of a demonfi.ration. 
Neither can an unmanifeft be the demonftration 
of a manifeft, nor a manifeft of an nnmanifeft, 
for this realon, bcciule they arc relative. Re¬ 
latives are comprehended together with one a- 
nothcr; if that vvViith is laid to. be demoiiftratcd 
be comprehended together with the inanifeft de¬ 
monftration, it is manifeft it felf. Thus the 
reafon will be retorted, and it will not be found, 
that the mdntfeft can dcmonfti ate the unmanifeft. 
If therefore there be not demoniivation,, neither 
of. an' untnauiteft . by ail unmanifeft, jior of an- 
unmfinifeft by a niahlfcft, nor of a'manifeft by 
an .unmanifeft, und ; rnoi;c than thcle,. they? fay, 
there is not any, we nitifi fay, that dcnionfciati- 
bri is nothing. 

Moreover, tljei'e^s .cpntroverfic concerning 
demoriftratipng'lpme fty, that it is not, t as they 
: who”hold, that tiicie.isrio'ne -, others, that it is, 
as moft of the Dogmatifts ■, wc fay neither ra¬ 
ther that it is, or that it is not.. Again, demon¬ 
ftration muft neceffarily contain fome Doctrine, 
but every Dodtrine is controverted, and there¬ 
fore every Demoiiftrationimuft be controverted*. 
For if, for example, the demonftration to prove 
Vacuum being acknowledged, Vacuum alfo 
be acknowledged, it is manifeft, that they who 
doubt whether there be Vacuum, doulit alfo the 
demonftration thereof. It.is the fame in all other 
demonftrated Dodivines. Tflus all demonftra¬ 
tion is doubted and controverted. Since there¬ 
fore demonftration is unmanifeft , a?-appears 
by the .controverfie concerning it, ( for things 
Controverted, inafmucli as controverted, are un¬ 
manifeft ) it is not evident in it-,felf, .bnt muft 
be evinced to us by dcmohftratioji. Now an 
acknowledged indubitate dccioriftration to 
prove demonftiation, there cannot Be (the Que- 
ftion being. Whether .there be any de'monftrati- 
Oltat all ?) but if it be controverted arid Unmani¬ 
feft, it will require another demonftration, and 
tliat another, and fo to infinite ; but it is impoffi- 
ble to .demonftrate Infinites, therefore it is im- 
poflible to prove,,there is Demonftiation. 

/■ 'Neither can it be detected hy a-fign ; for it 
being queftioned whether'there be a Sign , and 
f ‘ the 
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the Sign confequently requiring a demonftration I 
of it felf, it runs into the Alternate common 
place i the demonftration requiring a fign, the 
lign a demcnftration, which is abfurd. Neither 
Can the conn overfie concerning fign be judged, 
becaufe dijudication wanteth a Criterie, it being 
controverted, as we fhe wed, whether there be a 
tiiieiie, and the Criterie confequently requi¬ 
ring a Demoniiration to prove that there, is a 
Criierie, it runs again into the Alternate place. 
If therefore neither by Demonftration, nor by 
Sign,nor by Criterie,it can be proved,that there 
is "Demonftration, and it be not manifeft of it 
felf, as we have fhewn, it will be incomprehen¬ 
sible whether there be Demonftration ; there¬ 
fore Demonftration is inexiftent.- For it is un- 
derftood by demonftrating, but not being com¬ 
prehended it cannot demonftrate, therefore 
there will be no Demonftration. This, by way 
of Summary, may ferve againft Demonftration. 

But the Dogmatifts, on the other fide, fay , 
The Reafonsalledged againft Demonftratiori,ei- 
ther arc demonftrative, or not demonftrative ; 
If not demonftrative, they are not able to prove 
there is no Demonftratinn -, If demonftrative , 
they themfelves, by Retortion, prove the fub- 
fiftenceof Demonftration. Hereupon they ar¬ 
gue thus, If there is Demonftration there is 
Demonftration; if there is not Demonftration 
there is Demonftration, therefore there is De¬ 
monftration. Upon the fame grounds they alfo 
propofe this Reafon, That which followeth 
from contraries, is not only True, but Necefla- 
ry, but, there is Demonftration,~and, there is 
riot Demonftration,are oppofite one to another, 
from both which it followeth, that there is 
Demonftration, therefore there is Demonftra¬ 
tion. 

But this may be contradi£ted,as for Example, 
if we fay thus; Forafmuch as we conceive that 
there is not any Reafon demonftrative, neither 
do we conceive that the Reafons alledged againft 
Demonftrations are adfolutely demonftrative , 
but that they feem probable to us; but Pro¬ 
bables are not neceflarily demonftrative, there¬ 
fore if the Demonftratives are ( which we al¬ 
low not ) neceflarily true, but true Reafons col- 
left true from true, their Inference is not true, 
and if not, it is no Demonftration therefore 
( by way of Retortion ) there is no Demonftra¬ 
tion. Befides, as purgative Medicines expel 
themfelves, together with the Humors which 
they purge, it is poflible that thefe Reafons may 
exclude themfelves, together with thofe which 
are faid to be Demonftratives. For this is not 
abfurd, feeing that this Sentence, That there is 
nothing True , not only takes away all other 
things, but it felf amongft the reft. Moreover, 
this Argument (If there be Demonftration there 
is Demonftration, if there is not Demonftration 
there is Demonftration, but either there is, or 
there is not, therefore there is) may many ways 
be fhewn to be Inconcluflve ; but, for the pre- 
fent,we (hall be contented with this Epicherem. 
If this Connex (If there is Demonftration there 
is Demonftration,) be not faulty, the contrary 
of its Confequent (that is, there is not Demon¬ 
ftration) mufc be repugnant tp its Antecedent, 
there is Demonftration, for that is the Antece¬ 
dent of the Connex: Bjit, according to them, it 


is impoflible that a Connex can be found, if it 
confifts of contrary Propofitions, for a Connex 
promifeth, that if its Antecedent be, its Confe¬ 
quent is alfo ; but in Oppofites quite contrary 
which of them foever is, the other mufc not be. 
Therefore if this be a true Connex, If there is 
Demonftration, there Is Demonftration, this 
other cannot be true. If there is not Demon¬ 
ftration, there is Demonftration 

Moreover, If we grant by Suppofiticn, that 
this is a found Connex, if there is not Demon¬ 
ftration, there is Demonftration, this part, if 
there is not Demonftration,may coexift with the 
■other, there is Demonftration : But if it may 
coexift with it, it cannot be repugnant to ic, f<> 
that in this Connex, if there is Demonftration 
there, is Demonftration,the contrary of fhe Con¬ 
fequent is not repugnant to the Antecedent, 
therefore it is not found. Again, If this Con¬ 
nex, which, by way of Conceflfon, is laid down 
for found,and this part, there is no Demonftra¬ 
tion, be repugnant to that part, there is not 
Demonftration, neither will this be a good Dif- 
junft, either there is Detnonftratjon, or.there 

I is not Demonftration $ for a good Disjunft pro¬ 
mifeth that one of its parts is true, and that the 
I ocher is falfe and repugnant. Or if the Dif- 
/undt be found, this, if there is not Demonftra- 
1 tion,there is Demonftration, will again be found 
to be faulty,a Connex confifting of Repugnancs, 
Wherefore the Sumptions in the forefaid Reafon 
are iriconfiftent, and deftroy one another, 
therefore the Reafon is not found. But neither 
can they lhew that fomthing followeth upon Re- 
pugnants, not having a Criterie of the Confe- 
quents, as we argued before. Bui; this is faid 
over and above. Now if the Reafons for De¬ 
monftration be probable,and the Reafons againft 
Demonftration be probable alfo, we mufc fuf- 
pend, faying no.more, that there is Demonftra¬ 
tion, than that there is not. 


CHAP. XIV. 

Of Syllogifms. 

C oncerning thofe which they call Syllogifms t 
perhaps it were fuperfluous to difeourfe, 
as well for that they are fubverted by taking 
away Demonftration, ( for if there be no De¬ 
monftration. there is no Demonftrative Reafon) 
as alfo, forafmuch as wharwe have already fail 
may ferve for Confutation of them, whereas we 
over and above delivered a Method, to fliew, 
that all the Demonftrative Reafons of the Stoicks 
and Peripatetichs are inconclufive. But perhaps 
it would not be amifs to fay fomething in par¬ 
ticular concerning there, efpccially, feeing they 
have a high conceit of them. But whereas many 
things might be alledged, to fliew, they can¬ 
not exift ; yet we, perilling cur defign of a 
Summary, will ufe our ihTc Method. - 

Let us firft fpeak of lndemonftrables ; for if 
they be taken away, all other Reafons are over¬ 
thrown, as being by them demonftrated to be 
Conclufive. Now this Propofition, Every Man 
vs a living Creature , is induftively proved by par¬ 
ticulars ; becaufe from Socrates’s being a Man, 
and a living Creature, and fo Plato’s and Dion’ s. 
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an d every one in particular, it feemeth pcffiblc 
to be proved, that every Mau is a living Crea¬ 
ture. For it' there be but one particular, which 
feemeth contrary to the reft, the univerfal Pro¬ 
pofition will not be found. As for Example, 
Although the greuteft part of living Creatures 
move the lower Jaw, only the Crocodile the 
upper, this Propofition is not true ; all living 
Crcatutes move the lower Jaw. When there¬ 
fore they lay. Every Man is a living Creature , 
Socrates is a Man, therefore Socrates is a living 
Creature •, intending from this univerfal Propo- 
iicion, Every Man is a living Creature , to collect 
this particular Propofition, therefore Socrates is 
a living Creature ; this being one of tbofe, by 
which the univerfal Propofition was ( as I laid) 
inductively proved, they fall.into the Alternate 
( uiiiwon Place, proving the univerfal Propofiti¬ 
on by the Particulars, and the Particular by 
the Univerfal. In like manner in this Reafon. 
Socrates is a Man ; but no Man is Pour-footed, 
therefore Socrates is-not Four footed. This Pro- 
polition. No Alan is Four-footed, endeavoring 
to prove inductively by Particulars, and to 
prove every Particular fyllcgillically out of this, 
they run into the Alternate Common Place in- 
extridably. 

In like manner, let us examine the reft of 
the Reafons, which the Peripateticks call De- 
monftrable ■, for this. If it be Day , it is Light , 
they fay, is conclufive of this, it is Light ; and 
again, this, it is Light, together with the other, 
it is Day, is confirmative of this, if it is Day, 
it is Light: For the aforefaid Connex would not 
be thought found, if the firft part. It is Light, 
were not always coexiftent with, ip is Day. If\ 
therefore it muft firft be comprehended, that 
when there is Day, there is neceflarily Light, for 
the framing of this Connex , If it he Day , it is 
Light, hence is inferred, that in thefe. When it 
is Day, it is Light -, this Connex, If it is Day, 
it is Light, ( as far as concerns the prefect in- 
demonftrable Reafon ) proving the coexiltencc 
of this,. A is Day, and of this. It is Light ; and 
reciprocally their exiftence, confirming the Con¬ 
nex here again, by the Alternate Common Place. 
the exiftence of Reafon is fubverted. 

The fame may be faid of this Reafon, If it is 
Day, it is Light-, but it is not Light: therefore it 
it not Day, For , inafmuch as there connot be 
Day without Light, this is conceived to be a 
found Connex, If it be Day, it is Light-, But if 
we fhould fuppofe fome Day to be ; and Light 
not to be, it will be faid to be a falfe Connex. 
Now as to the forefaid Indemonftrable, that. If 
there is not Day, there is not Light, is colle&ed 
from this, that, If there is Day, there is Light-, 
To as either is requifite to the proof of the o- 
ther, and incurs the Alternate Common Place. 

Likewife, Forafmuch as lome things are incon- 
liftcnt one with the other, as Day and Night, 
and the Negative of the Complicate, ( It is not 
D ay, and it is not Night, ) and the Disyunfl is 
^thought to be found but that they are incon- 
fiftent, they conceive to be proved by the Ne¬ 
gative of the Complicate, and by the Disjunct, 
faying, It is not Day and Night 5 but it is 
Night, therefore it is not Day. Or thus. Either 
it is Day or Night ; but it is Night, therefore it is 
hot Day. Or, but it is not Night i therefore it is 


Day. Whence we again argue, that if to Con¬ 
firmation of the Disjuncl, and of.the Negati¬ 
on, in the Complicate, it ba necclTary that we 
firft comprehend the Axioms contained in them 
to be inconliftcnt; but that they are lnconfiftent, 
feems to be colle&ed from the DisjunfF, and 
the Negative of the Complicate, they run into 
the Alternate Common Place, feeing that we can 
neither credit the forefaid Modals, unlefs we 
firft comprehend the Inconfiftericc of the 
Axioms that are in them, nor can affirm their 
I neon li (fence, before we can affirm the Coargu- 
tior, of the Syllogifms which is made by the Mo- 
dais. Wherefore not having whereupon to 
ground our Belief firft, ( they being Reciprocal) 
we muft fay, that neither the Third, nor Fourth, 
nor Fifth , of the Indcmonftrabtes ( as far ss 
appeareth by this , ) have Snbfiftencc. Thus 
much for Syllog'ifms. 


CHAP. XV. 

Of Induction. 

I NduClion, as I conceive, may eaiily be over¬ 
thrown ; for , feeing that by it 1 they would 
prove an Univerfal from Particulars, either 
they muft do it, as having examinedgdl Par¬ 
ticulars,, or only fome. If fome only, tfte In¬ 
duction will not be valid, it being poflible, that 
fome of the omicted Particulars may be found 
contrary to the Univerfal Propofition. If they 
would examine all, they attempt Impoffibles, 
for Particulars are infinite, and undetermihate. 
Thus it happens, that luduflion cannot fubfift 
either way. 


C H H P. XVI. 

Of Difinitions. 

F Orafmucli as the Dogmatifis are highly con¬ 
ceited of themfelves, as to the framing of 
Definitions. ( which they,rank under the Logi¬ 
cal part of Philofophy )' let us difeourfe a lit¬ 
tle hereupon. The Dogmatifis fay, that Dejb 
nitions conduce to many things, but perhaps all 
their necefiary ufe may be reduced to two ge¬ 
neral Heads ; they Ihew chat Definitions are 
necefiary , cither to Comprehenfion, or to 
Inftruction. Now if we prove they are ufcfnl 
to neither, we overthrow their vain Labor. 
We argue thus: If he who knoweth not that 
which is defined, cannot define that which he 
knoweth not , and he who knowctli firft, and 
afterwards defineth, comprehends not, by the 
Definition, that which is defined, but applies 
the.Definition to that which he already compre¬ 
hends ; then Definition is riot necefiary to the 
Comprehenfion of things. Andferafmuch as if 
we would define all things. we cannot define 
any, becaufe, we lhall run into Infinite -, and if 
we fay, that fome things may be comprehended 
without Definitions, we Ihew, that Definitions 
1 are not necefiary to Comprehenfion .■ As thole 
which are not defined are comprehended, fo we 
l might comprehend all the reft without Defini¬ 
tions! either we lhall define nothing at all, be- 
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>r we alledge 


caufc of proceeding to Infinite, 

Definitions not neceffary. 

For the fame Reafons (hall we find, that nei¬ 
ther are they neceffary to Inftrudtion : For, as 
he who firft knoweth a thing, kriowcth it with¬ 
out Definition •, in like manner, he who teacheth 
it may teach it without a Definition. 

Moreover, from the things defined they judge 
Definitions, faying, Thofc are faulty Definiti¬ 
ons, which include fomtbmg which is not in the 
things defined, either in ail, or in fpme. So 
as if we fay, A Man is a living Creature, Ratio¬ 
nal, Immortal -, Or, A living Creature , Rational, 
Mortal, Learned, forafmuch as there is no Man 
Immortal, and that there are feme Men 
learned,they fay it is a faulty Definition There¬ 
fore Definitions, perhaps, are mdijudicable, by 
reafon of the Infinity of the Particulars,by which 
they ought to be judged. .Befides, they cannot 
make us comprehend and learn the things of I 
which themfelves are dedicated, inafmuch as 
they are already known and comprehended. Is 
it not therefore ridiculous to fay. That Defi¬ 
nitions conduce to Compvehenfion, or Inftrufti 
on or Declaration, when they involve ns in 
fuc’h ohfdirity ? As for Example, (to fport a 
little ) If one Man meaning to ask another, 
Whether he met a Man on Horfebai k, with a 
Dog following him, fhould do it after this man¬ 
ner. O Living Creature , Rational , Mortal , capa¬ 
ble of Intellect and Science, Didft tbou not meet a 
Living Creature, Ttfible, Broad-nail'd, capable of 
Political Science , mounted upon a living Creature 
that hath the faculty of Neighing, leading a four- 
footed living Creature that hath the faculty of Bark¬ 
ing Who would not laugh to fee a Man, that 
knows the things themfelves, puzzled by their 
Definitions ? We muft therefore acknowledge 
Definitions to be unneceflary, whether it be a 
Speech, which, by a (hort Explication, brings 
us to knowledge of the thing, meant by the 
words, ( which, by what we have faid, it ap¬ 
peared, that it doth not ) or whether it bea 


CHAP. XVIII; 


of the divifion of a Word into Significations-. 


T H E Sciences they hold to he by Nature, 
not by Impofition ; and juflly, for Science 
mult be a thing liable arid immoveable .- But 
thofe things which are by Impofition, are very 
fnbjeft to Mutation, being vaiied according to 
the diverfity of Impofitions which arc in em¬ 
power, Now. forafmuch as words fignifie by 
Impofition, and not by Nature, ( otherwife ail 
Men wonld underftand ail Languages, both 
Greefcfand Barbarians, befides it is in our power 
to declare our meaning by other words.) how 
is it polfible there (hould be a divifive Science 
nf rhp uuni-rl inro Significations? Or how can 


of the word into Significations ? Or how c- 
D iaieffick be ( as forne conceive, ) the Science 
of Significants, and Significates ? 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of Whole, and Part. 


Speech declaring what a thing is, ”«»>’• 
or even what they pleafe. For when they _ 
o Ihew what Demonftration is, they fall 


about t< 


out among themfelves irreconcilcably, of which, 
for Brevity’s fake, we will not take Notice. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of Divifion. 


F Orafmuch as fome of the Dogma tills fay. 
That Dialeaick vs a Science Syttogifitck, In- 
, our difeourfe of the 


|_ a Science 

duCiiue, Definitive-, after our di 
Critcrie , and of Demonftraltan, and of Syllogijms, 
and of Inductions, and of Definition, we will 
come to fay founding of Divifion, conceiving it 
not to be from our purpofe. 

Thev fay. That of Divifion, there arc four 
kinds - Of the Word into Significations-, Of the 
Whole into Parts Of the Genus into Species ; Ofj 
the Species into Individuals. But that there is 
not a divifive Science of any of thefe, I think 
may eafily be Ihewn, by examining them feve- 
rally. 


C mcerning Whole 3nd Part, we fhall dif¬ 
eourfe in that which they call Phyfick -, at 
prerent, we lhall only fpeak of the divifion of. 
the Whole into its Parts. We fay thus, When 
the D ccad is faid to be divided into One, and Trvo, 
and Three, and Pour, it is not divided into thefe, 
for as foon as the firft part (granting this by the 
way of fuppofition) is taken away, ( as the Mo¬ 
nad") dere is no longer the D ccad, but the Eme¬ 
nd a ding quite different from the D ccad ; 
therefore the fubftra&ion and divifion of the 
reft concerns not the D ccad, but other Numbers 
according to the feveral Subftraftions. 

Let us now fee. Whether it be poflible to di¬ 
vide the Whole into thofe things, which they fay 
are i^Tarcs. If the Whole is divided into its 
Parts' 1 the Parts before the divifion either are 
contained in theWhole,or not contained: To ufe 
our firft Example, the D ccad ■, They fay, that 
9 is one of its Parts, for it is divided into i. 
and 9. fo is 8 alfo, for it is divided into 8. aud 2. 
So alfo is 7. and 6. and 5. and 4. and 3. and 2. 
and 1. Now if all thefe are contained in the 
D ccad, and compounded with it, they making 
the Dec ad muft contain 55. which is abfurd. 
Therefore are not the Parts, as they call them, 
contained in the Decad-, neither can the Decad 
be divided into them, as a Whole into Parts, 
fince they are not to be found in it. The fame 
may be objected againft Magnitudes, as if we 
fhould divide a Magnitude into ten Cubits 
perhaps therefore it is not polfible to divide 
the Whole into Parts. 


CHAP. XX. 


Of Gems and Species. 


I T remains to treat of Genus and Species, of 
which elfewhere we (hall_fpeak more large¬ 


ly, but now compendioufly. If Genus and Species 
arc Notions, the Arguments which we brought 
againft the Hegemonick, and Phantafie, nib- 
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vert them ; but if they allow them to have a pe¬ 
culiar fubfiftence,What will they an fiver to this? 
If there are Genus’s, cither there are as many as 
there are Species, or there is one common Species, 
or Genus, in all thofe which are called Species. 
If there be as many Genus’s, as there Species, ot 
them there will not be one common Genus,w I' ’ 
is divided into them • but if it be laid, there v 
one Genus in all its Species , then every Spi da 
muff participate of the W hole Genes, or of Pat t 
thereof ; but not of the Wholc,for it is irnpoffi- 
ble, for one thing contained at once, in one, and 
another, to be wholly in one. If of hart only, 
firft, the whole Genus will not follotv the Spicua. 
as they conceive it doth, for Man will not be a 
living Creature,but part of a living Creature, ai 
a fubftance,but neither animate nor fen Able. A 
gain, cither all the Species will be faid to parti¬ 
cipate of the fame Parts of their Genus, or feme 
of fome Part, others of others. That they 
fhould participate of the fame is impofliblc, for 
the Reafon aforefaid. If fome of fotnc, others 
of others, the Species will not be like to one ano¬ 
ther, according to their Genus, ("which they will 
not admit) and befidcs, every Genus will be infi¬ 
nite, being divided into infinite, not only as to 
Species, but as to Particulars, in which it is con- 
fider’d with thofe Spectcs ; for Dion is not only 
faid to be a'Man, but a living Creature! But if 
thefe things be abfurd,neither dothe Species par¬ 
ticipate of Part of their Genus, it being one , 
but if neither doth every .Species participate :of 
its Genus in.Whole,nor in Part, how can one.Ge 
Kits be faid to be in all its Species, fo as to be! di¬ 
vided into them. None, fu'c.ean fay any. thing 
hereto, unlefs he frame!fom'e kiud of linages ; 
and yet even thofe will be. fubverted, according 
£0. the Sceptical Method,’by their own indetcr 
minate confequences. ,, 

We (hall add this. Species’s are either .fuch o 
fuch.,' their Genus’s are either fuch and fuch, o 
they are fuch and they are not fuch, or they ar 
neither fuch nor fuch. As for lnftance; Foraf- 
much as of thefe or thofe , fome are Corporeal^, 
others Incorporeal,and fome True, others Falle, 
and fome peradventure White, others Black, 
and fome very Great, others very Little .• This 
word Thing, for example, which fome fay is moft 
general, will either be All, or Some, or Nothing; 
but if it-,be abfolutely Nothing, neitherwill.it 
be Genus, and fo there is an end of the Contrb- 
verfie. If-they fay it is All, befides that it is 
impoiTible. it (hould be fo, it mu ft be all the Spe¬ 
cies, and ‘every particular in them. For bacaufc 
an Animal, as they fay, is an Animate, Scnfitivc 
Subftance, therefore each, of its Species, is.faid to 
be both a Subftance, and Animate, and.Senfitivc: 
So if Genus be .both Body, and Incorporeal, and 
Falfe and True,, and Black and White, and 
Little and Great, arid all the reft ., caclv of its 
Species , and particulars will alfo be All, which 
we do not find to be fo ; therefore this .alfo 
is Falfe. But if it be only fome , then that 
which is the Genus of thofe,will not be the Gems 
of the reft as if Thing be Body, it will 
the Genus of Iricorporealsyaiid if living Creature 
be Rational,, not of If fationals; fo that neither 
will an Incorporeal be a Thing, nor Irrational 
a Creature! Therefore Genus is neither fuch and 
fuchjribr fuch and not fuch,nor neither fuch up; 


fuch : And if fo,neither is Genus any thing at all. 

lhall fay, that Genus is ail Potentially ; 
•cr, that what is any thing Potentially, 
mutt be fomthing Acfttaliy alfo; as nonc can bo 
•m.tTi.in Potentially,if he cxift not AituaL- 
. ly • now if Genus be all things Potentially,we dc- 
,which | niand of them what it is Actually,and thereupon 
occur the fame inextricable difficulties, for it 
.annot be all Contraries Actually. Again, 
neither can it be feme Actually, ochers Potcnti- 
Uy,only as a Body Actually,!n corporeal Poten¬ 
tially; for a thing is Potentially, fuch as it may 
he Acluiilly,but what is Actually a P>ody cannot 
he Actually Incorporeal ; foas, for example, If 
it he a Body aftoaliy, it is Incorporeal Potenti¬ 
ally, and on the contrary. Wherefore we can- 
imt ray that Genus is fo'mc things Adtually , 
others Potentially , only. Now if Adtually 
it be nothing at all, it cxifts not; and therefore 
the CewKf,-which they affirp-i to be divided into 
its S ecies, in nothing. 

This iikewife is worthy confidcrarion, That 
as breanfe Alexander and Paris are the fame , 
Cheshire it is impoUiblc, if it he true that Alex¬ 
ander walks, it fhould be falfe that Paris walks; 
In like manner. If to be Man, be the fame thing 
in Tbeon ,and in .D.o»,diis Appellation, Afoipl- 
lcdgcd in the framing of any Axiom! will make 
the Axiom either True or Falfe in both , but 
this we find not to be fo, for when Dion fitteth, 
and Tbeon wallcth, this Axiom, a Man fittetlj, 
fpoken of one, is True ; of the'othcV, Falfe ; 
'wherefore this Appellation ; Man, is not com¬ 
mon to both , riot one and tlic lame in both, brie 
proper co each. 


CHAP. ; XXI. 

Of Common Accidents ; 

r g AHe dikepruy be faid-of Common. ydeeidents.'. 

a For it’bne and- the‘fame accident, belong 
to Dion aud Tbeon, .For, exatriple, Seeing■ ;.jf Dfon ; 
die,and Tbeon furviye'atp! ;fee, cither, .they mnft 
lay,that the fight.of Dion is.not fuipjeft.tp ptrilh,. 
which is abfurd, or that the Time fight is peri- 
fhcd,and not perilled,.which, is irrational alfo : 
Therefore t^tc fight ,of j'hc.ait is not the,fame w ith 
the fight of.Z)<o-i ? tliereforp'proper Co each. For 
if the fame Refpiratioh hyppqn taJOian apd-TJ/jc- • 
cannot-be that it. .fhould be in fhcphp ; a nd ' 
in Dion .; but one may ,di.c and the other fhr- 
, therefore ic is riot the fuifie. , But of thefe, 
let what:vve have, briefly,/aidfuflice. , . - 


Of Sopbifins. 

I T will, not haply be abfurd toinfiffc a little up- 
on Sopbifins, in regard that they who cry up 
Dialcttick fo much, lay, It is ricceflary.for the So¬ 
lution ofthem." For, fay they ,Jf it difeern Speeches 
True and Falfe, and Sopbifins be falfe Speeches -; it is 
dijudicative of thefe, which-corrupt Truth with an 
apparent likelihood. Wherefore the DialeQiks , 
as affifting and underpropping the failing conrfe 
of life, with much labour, teach the Inferences, 
Ttt 2 and 
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and Solutions of Sophifms, faying, A Sophifm is | 
a Rcafon probable and deceitful ; Jo as it receives 
an Inference, either Falfe, or like to Falfe , or Un¬ 
certain, or. otberwife not to be received. Falfe, as 
in this Sophifm, 

No man giveth a Categorem to be Drunk , 

But this , to Drink Worm-wood, is a Categorem , I 
T bcreforc,No man giveth Worm-wood to be druiik. 

Like to Fdlfc , rts in ttoi • 

That which could not be, nor cannot be. is not 
abftird, 

But this, # Phypcian , as a Phypcian, kills ; ««'- 
ffcer cokM, wot can 6c, 

'Therefore this fPropoption ,] a Phypcian^ as a 
Phyjician , is not abfurd. 

Uncertain , a* this ; 

/ rfici wot tfccc Jomething firft , i&e Start 

arc wot even in Number, 

But I did ask thee fomethi.ig firft ; 

Therefore, tfcc Start aye wot even m Number, 

Not otberwife to be received , <t« tfco/c Speeches which 
are called Soloscifms, as. 

That which thou feeft, is. 

But thou feeft him Mad, 

Therefore he is Mad. 

lAgain, 

That which thou feeft, is. 

But thou feeft many Houfes burning ^ 

Therefore many Houfes are burning. 

Then they endeavour to fhew their Solutions, 
faying, That ‘ in the firft Sophifm, one thing is 

* granted by the Sumptions, another inferred; it 

* is granted that a Categorem is not Drunk, and 

* that to drink Wormwood is a Categorem, but 
‘ not the Wormwood it felf.So that,whereas the 

* Inference ought to be,Therefore no Man drinks 
‘ this £Categorem,] To drink Wormwood ; 

‘ which is true, it inferreth. Therefore no Man 
‘ drinketh Wormwood, which is falfe,and is not 
‘ collected from the granted Premifes. 

* As to the Second, It feems to lead'to Falfe, 

‘ (infomuch as they who mind it not well, doubt 
‘ whether they ought to aflent to it or not,) but 
‘ it coll efts Truth, therefore this is not abfurd. 

* A Phyfician,as a Phyfician,killeth, for no Pro- 
i pofition is abfurd; but this, A Phyfician , as a 
‘Phyfician, killeth, is aPropfiotion therefore 
‘ it is not abfurd. 

‘ That which leadeth to Uncertainty, is, they 

* fay, of the Nature of reciprocal Reafons ; for 

* if nothing were asked before , then the Nega- 
81 tive of the Connex were true, the Connex it 

* felf being falfe, becaufe this, £ 1 asked thee fom- 
‘ thing firft] which is falfe, is inferted into it; but 

* after asking, (the Afiumption being true, £ I 
4 asked thee firft] by reafon the asking was be- 
4 fore the Afiumption) the Negative of the Con- 
‘ nex is falfe, fo that a Conclufion cannot any 

* way be gather’d, the Negative of the Connex 

* being inconfiftent with the Afiumption. 

‘ The laft kind being by Soleecifm, ( feme 
1 fay,) infers abfurdly, and contrary tQ common 


Tlius fome Dialedicks difeovirfe of Sophifms, 
(others otberwife) which may perhaps, tickle 
the Ears of the lighter fort of Perfons,, but are 
indeed fuperfluous,and forged by themfeives to 
no parpofe. This perhaps may be obferyed , 
from what was faid formerly •, for we lhe wed’ 
that neither True nor Falfe can be comprehend- 
ed, according to the. Dialefticks, as many other 
ways, fo particularly, by overthrowing Demon- 
ftration, and indemonftrable Reafons, the props 
of their Syllogiftick faculty. Many other things, 
might be aliedg’d againft the Subjeft in hand,of 
which we lhall only fay briefly thus. 

Of all thofe Sop6i/>m, which Dialeffick feems 
properly to confute, the Solution is unprofita¬ 
ble • but thofe, the Solution whereof is profita¬ 
ble, it is not within the power of a Dialc&ick 
to folve, but of thofe who are converfant in the 
particular Arts of each feveial thing. As for in- 
ftance,lf this Sophifm were propounded to a Phy- 
fician, ‘an the remiflion of a Difeafe,there ought 
‘ to be variety of Diet, and Wine allowed ; But 
' on the third day, there ufually happens a Re- 

* million ; Therefore before the third day, there 
‘ ought to be variety of Diet,' and allowance 
‘ of Wine. A Dialedick can fay nothing to all 
1 this, but the Phyfician can folve the Sophifm , 
knowing that Remiflion is taken two ways,either 
of the whole Difeafe, or for any particular incli- 
| nation towards' amendment. Before the firft 
third day it happens for the moll part, that 
there is a Remiflion of fome particular Intenfe- 
neft ; now we approve nos variety of Diet, 
in this Remiflion, but iu the Remiflion of 
the whole Difeafe. Whereupon he will fay. 
That one of the Sumptions of the Argument 
is disjoyned from the other, viz. that which 
concerns the whole Difeafe , from the other 
which concerns part; Again, to this Argument. 
concerning an intenfe Feaver, ‘Contraries are the 
‘ remedies of Contraries; but Cold is contrary 
1 to the Heat of the Feaver, therefore cold things 
‘ are convenient for the Cure of it; a Dialedick 
will not know what to fay ; but the Phyfician, 
knowing that fome are AfFeftions adherent to the 
Difeafe, others Symptoms of thofe AfFeftions , 
will anfwer , that the Queftion is not to be un- 
derftood of the Symptoms,’(for it ufually hap¬ 
pens that Heat is encreafed by pouring on cold 
things,)but of the adherent Affeftednefs,and that 
Conftipation is an adherent AfFeftion, which re¬ 
quires notCondenfation, but rather Opening ; 
but the Heat which follows upon it, is hot pri¬ 
marily adherent, wherefore that which is Cold 
is not Convenient to be applied. Thus to So- 
phiirns, whofe Solution is profitable, the Dia- 
leliick will not know what to fay; but to fucli as 
thefe, * If thou haft not large Horns, and haft 

‘ Horns, thou haft not Horns -, but thou haft not 
‘ large Horns, and haft Horns ; therefore thou 

* haft not Horns. ^wd,lf athing be moved,either 
‘ it is moved in the place wherein it is, or in that 
‘ wherein it is not; bat neither in that wherein 
‘ it is, (For there it refts;) not in that wherein ifi 
‘ is not,( for it cannot aft,where it is not;) therc- 
‘ fore nothing is moved : And, Either that which 

* is generated, or that which is . not, but that 
‘ which is not generated (for is is already ) not 
‘ that which it is not ;for thap which 1 is gene- 

. I rated 
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■ l rated fuffers foraetliing,that which is not,fnfiers 
‘ not - 7 Again, Snow is water congeal’d,but water 
c is black, therefore Snow is black. And a great 
many fuch fooleries gathering together, he knits 
his Brows, and produceth his Diaklfick^nd with 
a great deal of gravity, endeavours to (hews us 
by Syllogiftick Demonftrations, that fomething 
is generated, and that fomething is moved, and 
that Snow is white, and that we have not Horns • 
when perhaps, if he did only oppofe the evidence 
of the contrary to them, it would fuffice to over¬ 
throw their Tbefes by the teftimony .of their 
Contraries, which are manifeft. Whence a Phi- 
lofopher,to whom the Argument againft Motion 
was objected,raid nothing,but walked. And Men, 
in-the ordinary courfe of Life, travel by Sea and 
Land,, build Ships and Houfes, and beget Chil¬ 
dren, never minding the Arguments againft Mo¬ 
tion and Generation. There is alfo a facete A- 
pothegm of Eropbilus the Phyfician, ( contem¬ 
porary with Diodorus , who introduc’d into his 
foolifh Logick many fophiftical Arguments, as 
about other things, fo particularly concerning 
Motion, ) Diodorus having put his Shoulder out 
of joynt, Eropbilus coming to fet it, derided him, 
faying, ‘ Either the Bone flipt out of the place in 

* which it was,or out of that in'which it was not -, 

* but neither out of that in which it was, nor out 

* of that in which it was not, therefore it is not 
‘ flipt. So as the Sophijt was fain to intreat him 
to let his Arguments alone, and to betake him- 
felf to the Cure. For it is fufficient (I conceive) 
to live experimentally, and inopiniatively, ac¬ 
cording to common obfervations and aflumpti- 
ons,fufpending our aflent in all dogmaticalSuper- 
fluities, and efpecially thofe, which are befides 
the ufe of life, (f therefore DialeCtick cannot 
folve thofe Sopbiftns , whofe Solution is ufeful 5 
and of thofe which fome think it doth folve, the 
Solution is unufeful, Diahttick is of no benefit in 
Solving Sopbifms. 

Moreover, even from what the DialcClich 
themfelves fay, it may be proved, that their 
Art concerning Sopbifms is fuperfiuous; they fay. 
That they applied themfelves to DialcClick , not 
only to learn what may be gathered from it, but 
propofing to themfelves chiefly, to know how to 
judge true and falfe by demonftrative Reafons. 
Whence they affirm DialeClick to be the Science, 
of True,and Falfe,and Neuters, When therefore 
they affert that to be a true Reafon,which by true 
Sumptions colledts a true Conclufion, as foon as 
any Reafon, which, hath afalfe Conclufion, is 
brought againft us, we fhall know it is falfe, and 
therefore will not aflent to it j .for of neceflity, 
the Reafon mufteither be not conclufive, or not 
have true Sumption, which is manifeft from 
hence: The falfe Conclufion which is in the.Rea- 
fon, is either confequent to the Connexion made 
by its Sumption, or not Confequent; if not Con¬ 
fequent, the Reafon is not Conclufive-, for"they 
fay, a Conclufive Reafon is that which followeth 
the Connexion made by its Sumptions ; if Con¬ 
fequent, the Connexion which is made by its 
Sumptions muft neceilarily be falfe, by their own 
Rules; for they fay, Falfe is confequent to Falfe, 
but not True. Now that a Reafon which is nei¬ 
ther conclufive nor true, js, according to them, 
not demonftrable,is manifeft from what was for¬ 
merly faid. If therefore a Reafon being pro¬ 


pounded, in which there is a falfe Conclufion we 
know even by itfelf, that it is neither True nor 
Conclufive, forafmuch as it hath a falfe Conclufi- 
on, we will not aflent to it, though vve do nor 
know where the Fallacy lies. For, as we believe 
not the Tricks of Juglers to be true, but know 
that they deceive, though vve know not which, 
way they do it; fo neither do we credit falfe 
Reafons, which feem true, though wc know not 
which way they arc fallacious. 

Or becaufe Sopbifms lead us not only to one 
Falfity, but to many Abfurditics befides we may 
argue more generally thus: ThcReafon propofed 
either lcadcth us to fomething unexpedfed or to 
fomething that wc muft have expected ; if to the 
, later, we fliall not do abffirdly in ailenting to it - 
if to fomething beyond ourexpeftation,weoughc 
not to aflent to an Abfurdicy rafhly, upon a Pro¬ 
bability $ but they rather ought to withdraw their 
Reafon, which compelleth aflent to an abfurdicy - 
if they intend not to trifle childiflily,bnu to make 
a ferious enquiry into die Truth, as they profefs 
.For if there be a way leads to fome Prccipicc,we 
will not run upon the Precipice, bqcaule there is 
a way that leads to it, but rather go out of the 
way, becaufe of the Precipice; In like manner if 
there be a Reafon which bringech us to fome- 
tliing, acknowledged to be abfurd, vve muft 110c 
aflent to the Abfurdity, becaufe of the Reafon- 
but reject the Reafon becaufe of the Abfurdicy. 
When therefore a Reafon is objedted to us, we 
will fufpend to every Propofition ; and then, 
when the whole Reafon is laid down, we will 
bring in that which appeareth to us. For if the 
Fnllowcrs of Chry/ippus, being Dogmatics, upon a 
Sorites propofed, fay, They muft puc a flop to 
the Progrefs of the Reafon, and fufpend their 
Aflcnt,left they fall into ail Abfurdity ; certainly 
we, who arc Sccpticks. and jealous of Absurdities 
ought much more to take heed, left we be be¬ 
tray’d by Sumptions,and therefore fufpend upon 
every one,until we hear the wholeArgument.Be- 
fides, we,without Opinion, being only informed 
by the common oblcrvations of Life, thus avoid 
fallacious Reafons : But the Do^matifts cannon 
difeern a Sopbifin from a true Reafon, feeing they 
are conftrained to judge dogmatically, whether 
the form of the Reafon be conclufive, and whe¬ 
ther the Sumptions .be true or not; but we have 
formerly fhewn, that they cannot comprehend 
what Reafons arc Conclufive, nor judge Truth in 
any thing, as having neither a Criterie nor De- 
monftration, which we proved from their owri 
words. Hence it appears, that the artificial 
forms of Sopbiftns , fo much cry’d up by the Di.tC 
lefticks, are fuperfiuous. 


CHAP. XXIII. 

Of Amphibolies. . 

W E fay the fame concerning diftindiion of 
Amphibolies. For, if Amphiboly be a 
word which fignifies two or more things, and 
words fignifie by Impoficibn, it is fit they be di- 
ftinguiffied by Tliofe,who are of the feveral Arcs 
to which they bcloiigj they having had experi¬ 
ence of the poiitive ufe of the words, which they 
applied to the thiiigS thiit the^ fignified ; but a 
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Di.iltflick hath not, as in this Amphiboly In the 
Kcr.lijjhn of Difiafes, variety of Diet., and Wine is 
allowed. 

Moreover, we Tee, that in Common Lifc,cven 
Children diflingnilh thole Amphibolies , the di- 
liiuction whereof feemeth rueful to them. For if 
a Man, having two Servants of the ilime Name, 
Ih.il! bid a Child, call Manes, to bim, (ictus fup- 
pofc that to be the name of both )thc Child would 
ask, Which ? And if one having feveral forts of 
Wine, 'hall bid a Child, Fill him feme Winc,thc 
Child will ask. Of which Sort ? Thus in all things 
experience of that which is ufeful introduceth 
DiiliniTtion ■, but thofo Amphibolies^ which come 


not within the experience cf Life, and are per¬ 
haps only in the fayings of zheDogmatifes,snd no¬ 
thing ufeful to living without opinion, the Dia- 
IcCrick being particularly employ’d in thefe, will 
be neceflitated even in them to fufpend after the 
Sceptical way, according as they are annexed to 
things uncertain, or incomprehensible, or incxif- 
tent. But of theie we (hall *difcourfe again. Now 
if any Dogmatifi attempt to fay any thing againft 
this, he confirms the Sceptick rcafon, arid by the 
allegation of Arguments on both Tides, and their 
indeterminable Difference, will fettle Sufpcnfi- 
on as to the thing controverted : Having fpoken 
thus much concerning Amphibolies , we clofe our 
Second Book of tfypotypofbs. 


Q F 
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Of PhyficL 

THE THIRD BOOK. 


O lthcvto by way Of Summary we have 
fpoken of the Logical part of Phi- 
lofophy ; we ffiali obferve the fame 
; courie in examining the Phyftcal part, not con- 

i futing every particular, but endeavouring to 

; overthrow the more general, wherein the o- 

\ thers are comprehended. We will begin with 

5 the Principles ; And forafmnch as the greateft part 

l tio’ld, that fome of them are Material, others 

£ Efficient, we will firth fpeak of the Efficient, 

S thofe being faid to be Principles more properly 

than the Material. 


CHAP. 1. 

Of COD. 

1 W TOw feeing that moft of the Dogmatics 
LM hold God to be the moft Efficient caufe, 
let us firft enquire concerning God i profeffing, 
that, following the courfe of Life •, we fay , 
< without engaging our Judgment) that there 
are gods, and we worfiiip the gods, and we fay, 
that they have Providence. Only, to confute 
the temerity of the Dogmatifts, we fay as fol- 
jloweth. 

Of the things which we underftand, we ought 
to confider the Subftances, as, whether they are 
Bodies, or Incorporeal; like wife their Forms. 
For none can underftand a Horfe, if he hath 
not firft learnt what the Form of a Horfe is. 
Likewile, that which is underftood, muft be 
underftood as being fomwhere. Now foraf- 
jnuch as, of the Dogmatifts, fome fay. That 
God is a Body -, others. Incorporeal; fome, 
that he hath a Human form ; others, not; fome, 
that he is in place ; others, that he is not in 
place ; And of thofe who fayjbe is in place,fome, 
that he is in the World i others, that he is be¬ 
yond it. How can we have a notion of God, not 
having an indubitatc knowledge of his Subftance, 
nor of his Form , nor of the Place wherein he 
is,Let, them firftagree amongft thcmfelves,What 
God is ? and then they may reprefent him to us, 
and require , that we receive loch a notion of 
God •, for, while they difagree irreconcileably 
amongft themfelves,we cannot receive any thing 
from them as undoubtedly true. But, fay they, 
fconceive with your felf fonnhing incorrupti¬ 
ble and bleffed, and think God to be fuch. This 
is fooliffi. For, as he who knoweth not Dion , 
cannot know the Accidents that are competent 
to him, as Dion ; fo, not knowing the Subftance 


of God, neither can we know his Accidents. 

Moreover, let them tell us what is Bleffed 
Whether that which acls according to Virtue, 
and hath a providence over the things fubordi- 
natc to it; or that which is unaftive, aud nei¬ 
ther hath any bufinefs it felf, nor affords buli- 
nefs to any other. For, differing irreconcila¬ 
bly even about this, they lliew, that what they 
call Bleffcd is not to be found out, and confe- 
quently not God himfelf. 

But though vve ffiould admit the notion of 
God, yet is it neccffary we fufpend, whether 
he is, or he is not, even from what the Dog¬ 
matifts fay, bccaulc it is not manifeft that there 
is a God •, for, if that were fclf-evident, the 
Dogmatifts would have agreed,Who,and What, 
and Where he is; whereas on the conr.rary,there 
is an undeterminable controverfie amongft them, 
whereby we fee , shat his Being is unmanifeft to 
us, and requireth Demonflration. Now he who 
faith, that there is a God, muft either demori- 
llrate it by a thing manifeft , or byannnmani- 
feft ; not by a thing manifeft, for if that were 
manifeft which demonftrates there is a God, 
forafmnch as that which demonftrateth is rela¬ 
tive to that which is demonftrated, and confc- 
quently is comprehended together with it, (as 
we have formerly proved ) that there is a God 
will be manifeft alfo,as being comprehended to¬ 
gether with the unmanifeft" thing that demon¬ 
ftrates it. But this is not-manifeft , therefore 
neither can it be demonftrated by a manifeft 
thing. 

But neither by an unmanifeft, for the unma¬ 
nifeft that Ihoulcl demonftrate there is a God 
will require a Demonllration. If demonftrated 
by a manifeft, it will no longer be unmanifeft; 
but manifeft, that there is a God. Therefore 
the unmanifeft demonfti ative cannot be demon¬ 
ftrated by a manifeft. But neither by an unma¬ 
nifeft ; for he who faith fo, will be driven in¬ 
to infinite^e continually requiring a Demonftra- 
tion of the unmanifeft, that isallcdgcd for De- 
monftration of the thing propofed. Therefore 
it cannot be demonftrated from any other , 
that there is a God; and if it neither be mani¬ 
feft in it felf,nor demonftrable from any other; 
it will be incomprehenfible whether there be a 
God. 

Moreover, he who faith there is a God, holds 
either , that he is provident over the things in 
the world, or not provident. If provident, ei¬ 
ther over all, or over fome. If over all, there 
would be no ill or wickednefs in the World •• 
but all things ( as they confers ) are full of ill 5 
therefore God cannot be faid to be provident 
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over all. If over fome only,Why is He provident 
over thefc, and not over thofe? For either He 
both will , and can be provident over all ; or; 
He will, but cannot or He cap, but will- pot -, 
or He neither will nor can. If He both' will' 
and can, then He would be provident over all • 
but He is not, as is manifelt from what we laft 
allcdgcd ; therefore that He both will and can 
provide over all, is not To. If He will , but 
cannot. His Power is exceeded by that Caufe, 
which hinders Him from being provident over 
the things over which He is not provident ; 
but it is abfurd, to Imagine God to be wea¬ 
ker than fome other. If He cun be provident 
over all, and will not. He may be thought en¬ 
vious : If He neither will nor can, both envi¬ 
ous and infirm ; which to affirm of God, were 
impious. Therefore God is not provident over 
the things of the World; and if He is not 
provident over them, neither performeth any 
Work or Effeft, none can fay by what means 
He comprehends there is a God, feeing that it 
neither is manifeft in it felf, nor comprehended 
by any Effefts.For thefe Reafons therefore it 
is Incomprehenfible, Whether there be a God 
or No. 

Hence we alfo argue, That perhaps they who 
fay there is a God . cannot be excufcd from 
Impiety ; for in affirming, That tie is provi¬ 
dent over all things, they fay, that God is the 
Author of Evil ; and in faying, that FIc is 
provident over fome, and not over all, they 
will be forced to confefs. That God is either 
Envious or Infirm ; which cannot be faid, with¬ 
out manifeft Impiety. 


CHAP. II. 

Of Caufe. 

B Ut that the Dogmatifis , not being able to 
extricate themfelves out of thefe difficul¬ 
ties, may not charge us with Blafphemy ; we 
will in general examine Efficient Caufe , firft, 
endeavouring to lay down the Notion thereof. 

From what the Dogmatifis fay, none can un- 
derftand what Caufe is. Some hold it to be a 
Body; others. Incorporeal. It feems to be, ac¬ 
cording to their molt general Opinion , That 
by which the Effeft is operated ; as the Sun, or the 
Sun’s heat is Caufe that the Wax is melted, 
or Caufe of the Liquefaftion of the Wax • for 
ieven here they differ. Some will have the Caufe 
to be of the Abfcraft, as Liquefaction ; others 
of the Concrete, as to be Liquefied. Thus, as 
I faid, according to the moft general and re¬ 
ceived Opinion, a Caufe is that by which the 
Effeft is operated. 

Of thefe Caufcs , they hold fome to be Conti¬ 
nent ( or Solitary ; ) others , Con-caufal ; others , 
Co-operative. Solitary are thofe, which being pre¬ 
fent, the Effeft is prefent ■, and being taken away , 
the Effeft is taken away - and being Diminifhed , 
the Effeft is Diminifhed. Thus , the knitting a 
Halter about the JVcck is the caufe of Suffocation. 
Gon-canfal is that which joineth with another Con- 
caufal , towards produftion of the fame Effeft , thus. 
Every one of the Oxen that draw tlx Plough , is 
caufe of the drawing thereof. Co-operative is that 


which affords AJft fiance , but very little to the Ef¬ 
feft -, as when two Men carry a Burthen, and a third 
helps them arlittU.' . 

’• Some fay,. That things prefent are impulfive 
Caufes of the future, as the vehement heat of 
the Sun is of a Feavcr-, but fome will not admit 
thefe - for that a Caufe, being relative to its 
Effect, cannot, as Caufe, precede it. 


C H' A P. HI. 

Whether there be any Caufe of a Thing. 

I T is probable , there is fuch a Thing as 
Caufe; For how can Augmentation, Dimi¬ 
nution, Generation, Corruption, Motion of 
natural and fpiritual Agents ; in a word, tin- 
ordering of the whole World be, if not from 
fome Caufe, Fot, If none of thefe be really 
fuch in their own Nature, we muff lav - Tim 
they feem to us, by reafon of fome Caufe, to be 
fuch as indeed they are not. Again, All Gene¬ 
rations would be promifeuous, if there were no 
Caufe; Horfes , of Mice-, Elephants , of Pif- 
mires. At Thebes in Egypt , there would be great, 
(flowers of Rain and Snow -, in the Southern 
Parts none, unlefs there wcie fome Caufe chat 
produced extraordinary Cold in the Southern 
Parts, and made the Ealtern dry and hot. 

Again, he who faith. There is no Caufe, is 
confuted either way.- If he fay it fimply, with¬ 
out a Caufe, ( or Reafon ) he is not worthy cre¬ 
dit 5 if upon .any Caufe, let him ffiew a Caufe 
why there is no Caufe, and by that very reafon 
he will prove that there is a Caufe. 

That they likewife fpeak probably who deny 
Caufe, we lhall (hew, by alledging fome Reafons 
out of many; As thus. It is impoffible to 
underftand the Caufe , before we comprehend 
che Effeft as its Effeft; but neither can we 
comprehend the Effeft of che Caufe as its Ef¬ 
feft, if we comprehend not the Cmfe of che 
Effeft as its Caufe ; for then we feem ro know 
that it is its Effeft, when we comprehend the 
Caufe as its Caufe. Now if to underff.ind the 
Caufe, it be neceffary that we firff know the 
Effeft; and to know the Effeft ( as 1 faid ) it 
be neceffary, that we firft know the Caufe, 
the Alternate Common Place comes in, to (hew , 
that neither of them can be known ; not the 
Caufe as Caufe, nor the Effeft as Effeft ; for eaili 
of them requiring the other to its credit , we 
(hall not know upon which to ground our know¬ 
ledge firft. Wherefore we are not able to af- 
fert, that there is any Caufe*of a Tiling. 

But though we fiiould grant there is a Caufe, 
yet will it appear to be Incomprehenfible, from 
the Controverfics about it. For he who lYnh, 
That there is Somthing Caufe of Som thing, ei¬ 
ther faith it fimply, not moved by any Caufe or 
Reafon, orelfe is moved to this AJTent by feme 
Caufe. If fimply, he will be nothing the more 
creditable, then he who fimply faith. There is 
no Caufe of any Thing. If he alledge any 
Caufe, why he thinks there is a Caufe, he enoerl- 
vourcth to prove that which is in Queftion by 
that which is in Queftion. For the Queftion be¬ 
ing. Whether there be any Caufe of a Thing, 
he take's it for granted that tire re is a Caufe , 
when 
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when he alle'dgcth a- Caufe,- why there is a Caufe. 
Moreover, the Queftion being concerning, the 
Exiftcnce of. Caufe, if we prove it by any Caufe, 
it will be rcqu’ifite to alledge another Caufe to 
prove that, and fo to Infinite; but to alledge 
infinite Caufes, is impoffible. It is therefore 
impoffible to allert. That there is fomething 
Caufe of another. 

Moreover, a Caufe produceth the Effect, ei¬ 
ther when it already is, and exifts as Caufe, or ' 
when it is not a Caufe ; not the iater ; and if 
when it already is, it mult firfl exift, and be a 
Caufe, and then produce the Effect, which is 
faid to be the Effect thereof, the Caule already 
exi firing. But Caufe being relative to the. Ef¬ 
fect, it is manifelt, that, as Caufe, it cannot exift 
before ic. Therefore a Caufe, even when it is 
already a Caufe, cannot produce that whereof it 
is Caule. And if it produceth not any Thing, 
neither when it is not a Caufe, nor when it is a 
Caufe, then there is no Caufe at all; for a Caufe 
cannot be underftood as Caufe, unlels it produce 
fomething. 

Whence fomeargue alio thus; A Caufemuft 
exift either together with the Effect, or before ’ 
it, or after it; now to fay, that the Caufe begins 
to exift after the production of the Effeft, were 
ridiculous. . Neither can it exift before ic, as 
being underftood in relation to it ; but Rela¬ 
tives, as Relatives, cocxift, and ar-e underftood 
together; but neither can it coexift with the Ef¬ 
feft, for if it be its Efficient, and that wliatfoever 
is effefted, muft be effected by fome other that 
Siath a Being, it is neceHary, that a Caufe firft be 
a Caufe before it produce the Effeft. There* 
fore if a Caufe exift not either together with, or 
before, or after the Effeft, it exifts not at all. 

Moreover, the Notion of a Caufe may haply 
be overthrown thus. For if wc cannot under- 
ftand a Cauft(forafmuch as it is relative,)before 
its Effeft; and,to underftarid it, as Caufe of the 
Effeft, it be neceifary to underftand it, as being 
before the Effeft : But it be impoffible to under¬ 
ftand any thing to be before that, before which 
we .cannot underftand any thing to be, then it is 
impoffible to underftand that there is Caufe. 

Hence we argue thus; Foraftnuch as the Rea- 
fons by which we proved, that there muft be a 
Caufe, are probable; and thofe alfo are proba¬ 
ble on the other lide, which prove there is no 
Caufe • and of thefe Reafons we cannot poffibly 
Snow, which ought to be prefered, fince we 
neither have a Sign, nor Criterie, 'nor Demon- 
ftratiori, ackowledged indubitate, ( as we ihew- 
ed formerly. ) Therefore we muft ncceflarily 
fufpend, as to the Exifcence of Caufe, faying. 
That from what the Dogmatifts affirm of it, it 
appears nothing rather to D'e, than not fo be. 


CHAP. IV. ' 

Of Material Principles. 

T Yitherto of the Efficient ; we fhall next fpeak 
f~~§ briefly of thofe which are called Material 
Principles. That thefe are incomprehenfible , 
is manifeftjfrom the difagreement of the Dogtna- 
tifis about them. Pherecides the Syrian , afferted 
Earth to be the Principle of all Things j Thales, 


the Milcjian , Water ; Anaximander ; his Difciplc, 
Infinite ; Anaximenes and Diogenes Appoliionate's , 
Air ; Hippafus , theMctapolitine , Fire; Xenophanes, 
the Colophonian , Earth and Water ; Euopides , 
the Chian, Fire and Air ; E/ippo, of Rhegium, Fire 
and Water; Onomacriiu.s, in his Orphicks, Fire, 
Water,and Earth ; not to fpeak of Matter void 
of quality, ( which fome have prodigioufly fan¬ 
cied, but not underftood ; ) the Followers of 
Arijlotlc ( the Pcripatctcks ,) a circular moving Bo¬ 
dy confining of Five, Air, Water, and Earth ; 
Democritus andE/«twns 1 Atoms 5 Anaxagoras,the 
Claz.omcnian, Homoioincria’s ; Diod-irus Cronus , 
lcaftand indiviliblc Bodies ; HeracliJes, of Pontus, 
and Afilcpiades of ISitbrnu , uncompouiulcd 
Bulks (■ or little Bodies ; ) the Prt<- rgarc.ms. 
Numbers ; the Mathematicians, the Terms of, 
Bodies ; Strata, the Njtnr.ilift, Qualit ies. 

Such, ( or, yet .greater ) being rhe Concro- 
vei;fy amongft ilicm concerning the Material 
Principles, we nutft either nfient to all their 
Opinions, or to fome. To all is impoffible, for 
we .cannot hold wich Afiiepiadcs, that they 
arc tangible and quuiitcd, and with Democritus, 
that they are Atoms, and void of quality 
and with Anaxagoras , who afenbos all fenfibte 
qualities to his Honioiamcricds. But if we nuift 
of our own-judgments make choice of fome of 
thefe Opinions, we muft do ic either without 
Demonftration, or with Demonftration. If with¬ 
out Demonftration, it will not be credited ; if 
with Demonftration, that Demonftration mult 
be true .• But it will not be granted to be true, 
unlefs it be judged and determined by a true 
Criterie, but the Criterie muft be proved to be 
true by an adjudged Demonftration. If there¬ 
fore, to prove that which preferred! one Opini¬ 
on before the reft to be true, it be requifite chat 
its Criterie be demonftrated ; and, to demon- 
ftrate that the Criterie is' true, it be requisite 
that its Demonftration be firft adjudged, it runs 
into the Alternate Common Pter, which will fef- 
fer the Argument to proceed no further, the. 
Demonftration continually requiring a Criterie ;■ 
and the Crirerie, adjudged Demonftration : But 
to judge a Criterie by a Criterie, and a De¬ 
monftration by a Demonftration, were to run 
into Infinite. Now if we cannot affent to all 
Opinions concerning the Elements,rior to fome 
of them, we muft necefijrily fufpend. 

This perhaps is fufficient to fiiew the Incom- 
prehenfibility of the Elements and Material 
Principles. But to refute the Dogmatifts more 
fully, we will infill longer hereupon. Their O- 
pinious concerning Elements are fo many, that 
to examine every one in particular is more than 
our defign will allow, but what we fiiall alledge 
may ferve to confute all: For feeing that in all 
Controverfies concerning the Elements they are 
held either to be Bodies or Incorporeal, we 
conceive it fufficient to prove, that both; Bodies 
and Incorporeals are incomprehenfible ; for 
thence it will follow. That the Elements mull 
be Incomprehenfible. 


tiuu CHAP. 
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Whether Bodies be incomprehenfible ? | 

A Body ( fotne of them fay, ) is tb.it which 
(they think) doth, or fnffaetb: But ac¬ 
cord to this notion it is incomprchenfible, as 
we have (hewn. For not being able to fay whe¬ 
ther theie be a Canfe, we cannot fay whether 
there be a Patient, for the Patient fuffers from 
the Canfe ; Thus both the Caufc and the Pati¬ 
ent being ineomprehcnliblc-, a Body alfo mult be 
iticompi eheuiible. 

■Sonic lay, A Body is that which hath a triple 
dimenlion and refiflence : For a point, (they 
lav) is that which hath no part, a line is a length 
without breadth : Now wheq thefe have recei¬ 
ved depth alfo, and resilience, it then becomes 
the Bodv vve fpaak of, confifting of length, 
breadth, depth, and refillence. But thefe ate 
ejltiy difproved; for, either they mull fay, that 
a Body is nothing but thefe, or that it is fome- 
,:e i ext thing elfc different from thefe: * That it is 
s-Aite- fomething cllc different from thefe, we canno: 

■’> conceive ; for wc cannot conceive that there i> 

yi of''l!s a B°dy, where there is not length, breadth, 
peer con- depth, and refiflence. But if a Body be thefe, 
ing Body,and we prove that thefe are not exiflent, we take 
rfus Mu- away Body; for the Whole, if you take away all 
iticos. ; ts parts, is taken away alfo. Thefe may be 
: 3 ° 8, confuted feveral ways, of which we fhall only 
alledge this ; If there are terms, either they are 
Lines, or Superficies, or Bodies; if they fhall 
fay, that there is Line or Superficies, they mufl 
grant that each of them can exift by it felf, or is 
confidcred only in the Bodies. That a Line or 
Superficies cxifls by it felf, none perhaps is fo 
foolifii as to imagine : If they fay, that they exift 
not by themfelves but in the Body ; Firft, they 
muft grant that Bodies are made of them, for 
then they mud firft: have had a fubfiftence by 
themfelves, and afterwards concur to the mak¬ 
ing ot a Body. Again, neither do they exift in 
the things which are called Bodies, as, (to omit 
other In (lances ) we ihall (hew from Contract 
only : For if the Bodies which are clapt toge¬ 
ther, touch one another mutually, they muft 
touch mutually by their terms, that is, by their 
Superficies ■, But the Superficies touch not each 
other in whole, for then they would be united 
one to the other by the aft of touching, the 
touch would confound the fubftances ; fo as to 
divide two things that touch one another, would 
beaDivullion. Neither doth a Superficies by 
fome parts touch the Superficies of the Body 
which is applyed to it, and by others is united 
to the Body, whofe term it is ; certainly no Man 
can confidey this to be without depth, and con- 
fequertttyj not a Superficies but a Body •, In like 
manner, if we fuppofe two Superficies, laid one 
upon the other, according to their terms or 
bounds ; It follows, that, according to that 
which is called their length, (that is, according 
to their lines,) thole iines, by which the Su¬ 
perficies are faid to touch one another, (hall not 
touch one another totally, for then they would 
be confounded ; Neither doth any one line of 
them touch, by fome parts, the line to which it 


is applyed, and by others is united to the Super¬ 
ficies, whofe bound it is, for then it would not 
be without breadth, and confequently no Line : 
Now if in a Body there is neither Line nor Su¬ 
perficies, there is neither length, breadth, nor 
depth in a Body. 

If any fhall fay thefe Terms are Bodies; they 
may be confuted briefly thus: If length be a Bo¬ 
dy, it is divided into its three Dimenfions, and 
each of thofe being a Body, is again divided into 
its three Dimenfions,. and fo into Infinite, 
Thus a Body will be of infinite Magnitude, be¬ 
ing divided into Infinite ; but that is abfurd ;. 
Therefore the forefaid Dimenfions are not Bo¬ 
dies^: And if neither Bodies nor Lines, nor Su¬ 
perficies, it may well be conceived that they are 
not at all. 

Rcfiftcnce likevvife is not to be comprehend¬ 
ed or underftood ; for if it might be compre¬ 
hended, it would be comprehended from the 
Touch. Now if we fhew that the Touch it Self 
is incomprehenfible, it will appear that it is im- 
polfible to comprehend Refillence ; That Touch 
is incomprehenfible, wecolleft thus ; Whatso¬ 
ever things touch one another, either touch one 
another mutually by their Parts ; or the Whole 
the Whole. Not the Whole, the Whole ; for 
that were not to touch, but to be made one ; 
neither the Parts, the Parts; for tliofe Parts, 
though in refpeft of their Wholes they are 
Parts, yet in-refpeft of their own Parts are 
Wholes, for they have Parts within themfelves. 
But Wholes touch not Wholes, for the reafon 
alledged 5 and confequently neither do Parts 
touch Parts; thefe Parts, in refpeft of their own 
Parts, being Wholes. Now, if we cannot com¬ 
prehend, that Touch may be made either by 
Whole, or by Parts; Touch mufl be incomprc¬ 
henfible, and confequently fo mufl a Body ; for 
if it be nothing more than thefe three Dimenil- 
ons and Refiflence, and we have Ihevvn that each 
of thefe is incomprchenfible. Body alfo is in- 
comprehcnfible. Thus therefore, as to the no¬ 
tion of Body it felf, it is incomprehenfible, whe¬ 
ther there is a Body. 

Moreover, of Bodies, fay they, fome arefen- 
fible, others intelligible ; thefe are comprehend¬ 
ed by Intelleft, thofe by the Scnfes. The Scn- 
fes are fimply paffible, but the Intelleft cometh 
to the comprelienfion of intelligible tilings, 
through coriiprehenfion of Senfibles. If there¬ 
fore a Body be fomething, it muft either be fen- 
fible or intelligible : Senfiblc it is not, for it 
feemeth to be comprehended by colleftion of 
length, and breadth, and depth, and refiflence, 
and colour, and fuch like, together with which 
it is confidered ; but the Senfes they hold to be 
fimply pajfive. If they fay, a Body is Intelligi¬ 
ble, there mufl be fomething in the nature of 
Sentible things, by which Bodies, being intelligi¬ 
ble, may be underftood : But there is nothing 
befides Body and Incorporeal,wliereof the Incor¬ 
poreal is it felf intelligible, the Body therefore is 
not fenliblc, as we proved ; and there not being 
in the nature of things any Senfible, by which 
Body might be underftood, neither will Body bs 
intelligible; and if neitherfenfible nor intelligi¬ 
ble, and there be nothing befides thefe, we may 
fay, a Body is nothing. Wherefpre oppofing 
thefe Rcafons, which prove there is no Body, 
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e that there is a Body, tve 


to thofe which pr 

"Sufpend. . . • 

Now, from the incomprehenfibility of Body, 
will be inferred alfo, that Incorporeal is Irrcom- 
prehpnfible ; for privations are uriderftood. to 
be the privations df Habits, as, of Sight, Blind- 
nefs ■ of Hearing,Deafncfs ; and the like. Where¬ 
fore’to comprehend the Privation, we mult 
fir ft comprehend the Habit, whereof it is a-Pri- 
vation • for, he who underftands not what Sight 
is, cannot fay. This Man hath not Sight, thac 
is, he is blind. If therefore the privation of a 
Body be incorporeal, and the Habits being in- 
comprehenlibic, it be impoiliblc to comprehend 
their Privations ; Bnt Body, as we have (hewn, 
is incomprchenfible ; Incorporeal? alfo will be 
inrompi ehcnfiblc. For, either it is fcnfiblc, or 
intelligible; if Scnfible, it is incomprchenfible, 
hi: rpnlbn of the rli.Tercucc of liviim Creatures, 


by reafon of the di.Terciice of living Creatur , 
and of Men, and of Seni'es, and of Circnmftan- 
ecs, and by reafonof Commix ion, and the like, 
mentioned in the ten Common-places ot Suf- 
penfion ; if Intelligible, there net being granted 
a comprchcnfion of Senfible things, by which 
we may he carried to Intelligiblcs ; neither will 
there be granted a Comprehenfion of things In¬ 
telligible, and confequently not of an Incorpo¬ 
real. JBelideSj.hc who faith, that he compre¬ 
hends an Incorpoical, mu ft fay, that he Com¬ 
prehends it either by Senfe or by Rea fun ; not 
by Senfe, for the Senfe lVemeth to perceive 
fenfible things, by intromiflion and infinuation ; 
as the Sight, ( whether it be made by a conick 
impreffion, or by emiffion,pr,immiffion ol Spe¬ 
cies, or by cfFufion of Raies and Colours ) and 
the Hearing ( whether it be that the Air. is 
ftriick, or that the parts of the Voice are car# 
tied to the Ear, and ftrike the Senfe ; fo as to 
caufe a preception of the Voice;) likewifeOdoujs 
to the Noftrils, and. Sapours to the Tongue, 
and tangible things arc derived to the touch in 
the fame manner. But Incorporealsare not ca¬ 
pable of receiving inch impreflions, therefore 
.they cannot be comprehended by Senfe. But nei¬ 
ther by Difcourfe (or Reafon;) for if Dif- 
conrfe be a Dicible and incorporeal, ( as the 
Stoicks hold) He, who faith Incorporeals are 
tindferftood by Difcourfe, begs the Queftion 
For When we demand. Whether an Incorporeal 
can be comprehended. He, taking Incorporeal 
limply, would thereby fhew the Compreheix- 
fion of Incorporeals ; whereas Difcourfe itfelf, 
if it be Incorporeal, is a part of the thing con¬ 
troverted. How then can any fhew that this 
Incorporeal ( Difcourfe ) is.comprehended firft ? 
If by any Incorporeal, we fhall require a demon- 
ftration of its Comprchcnfion, and fo to Infinite. 
If by a. Body, the comprehenfion of Bodies ,<: fh e 
thing in queftion. By What then fhall w. 
monftratc, that a Body is comprehended, which 
Is .a 11 timed to demonflrate the comprehenfion of ] 
Difcourfe and Incorporeal? If by a Body, 
run into Infinite ; It by an Incorporeal, wc 
into the Alternate common-flack. Thus Difcourfe 
being. If incorpoteal, Comprelichfiblc; none ca; 
fay, that an Incorporeal may be comprehend 
ed by it. But ifDifcourfe.be a Body, foraf- 
much as there is Controverfic concerning Bo¬ 
dies, whether they are comprehended or not, 
bccaiifc of the continual effluxion ( as they call 


it) of them; in refpeft whereof, they neither 
— admit Demonffration, nor are conceived to 
, infomiich as Tlato cermeth. Bodies, j/co 
d Mm 7s, Generated, Not being. Hereupon 
I doubt which way the Controverfic concern¬ 
ing Body detcrminethjfince neither by a Body, 
nor by an Incorporeal, for the inconveniences 
alledged. Therefore neither is it polfiblc to 
comprehend. Incorporeals by Difcourfe, but 
if they neither incur to Senfe, nor are compre¬ 
hended by Difcourfe, they cannot be compie- 
hended at. all. Now if we can neither affert 
the exiftence of a Body, nor of an incorporeal, 
we muff fufpCnd as to the' Elements : and per¬ 
haps vve muit fufpend alfo concerning thofe 
things, which are after the Elements ; if, of 
them, fome arc Corporeal; others. Incorpore¬ 
al, and both thefe are controverted. Moreover, 
feeing vve ought to fufpend concerning Efficient 
and Material Piiuciples,Tor the precedent Rea- 
fons, the whole Difcourfe concerning Principles 
will be inextricable. 


CHAP. VI. 

’Of Temperament. 

B Il T, fetting this afide, how can they fay,' 
that Temperaments are made of the firft 
Elements, wIicms there is not any Touch , 
nor Contaft, nor Temperament, nor Mixture 
at all ? That Touch is nothing, we (hewed late¬ 
ly, in difeourfing concerning the Exiftence of 
Bodies! ..And. that Temperament alfo, from 
what they lay, is notpolflbie, we fhall briefly 
declare. They fpcak much concerning it; and 
almoft innumerable are the controvcrfies of the 
Dognwtifts about ir, fo as from the Indijudi-' 
cablenefs of the Controverfic may be argued 
the IncoinpreliCnfibility of the Subjeft. To 
confute them all in particular, would be beyohd 
our Defign; this whicli we fhall fay, wc ccii- 
ivc, inay fufficc. 

All contcmpcrated things confift, as they, fay, 
of Subltance and Qualities. They mult there¬ 
fore either hold, that either the Subftances are 
mingled, and not the Qualities; or the Quali¬ 
ties but.not the Subftances; or neither with 
the other; or both with one another. But if 
neither Subftance nor Qualities are mingled one 
with the other, Temperanicnt will be unintel¬ 
ligible; for how can one Senfe be made pf the 
tilings tempered, if the things tempered be riot 
mingled together, by any of the forefaid ways ? 
If they fay, that the Qualities arc (imply adja¬ 
cent one to another, but the Subftance is ming¬ 
led ; this alfq is abfard,.for we comprehend non 
Qualiticsin Temperaments, as feparate,but we 
feel them as made one by the things tempered. 
If they fay, that the Qualities are mingled, but 
not the Subftances; it is impoffible, for the fub- 
fiftence of the. Qualities is in the Subftance. 
Wherefore it is ridiculous to fay, that the Qua¬ 
lities are feparate’d from their Subftances and 
fo miogled with one another, and the Subftan- 
ccs left deprived of their Qualities. It remains 
to fay, that the Qualities and Subftances of 
things tempered pafs through one another, and 
being mingled, make the Temperament,which is 
11 u u z more 
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more abfurd than the former ; for fuch a Tcm We {hall examine each of thefe particularly, be- 
pcramciit is impofiible. For example. If with ginning with Locol- motion. This, according to 
Ten pints of Water there be mixed one pint ol the Dogmatifts, is that, by which that which 
Hemlock, the Hemlock will be faid to be com- moveth, paflerh from place to place, either ac- 
mixed with all the Water ; for if a Man take cording to its Whole, or according to Part; 
never fo little of this mixture, he will find it full according to its Whole, as in them who walk ; 
of the power ol the Hemlock. Now if the according to Part, as in a Sphear that moves 
Hemlock be mixed with every part of the Wa about its Center •, for the Whole remaincth in 
ter, and co extended with it, the whole with the fame place, the Parts only change place, 
the whole, by mutual Pcimcation of the Sub- Three, as I conceive, are the principal Con- 
fiances and Qualities one through another, that troverfies concerning Motion. Bins, and forne 
fo the Temperament may be made ; and things, other Philofophers, hold that there is Motion - 
co-extended with one another in every part, Parmenides , Mvlijfus , and others, that there is 
take up equal place, and confequently, are equal not Motion ; the Scepticks nothing rather that 
to one another, the pint of Hemlock (hall be it is, than- that it is not. For as to the Phx- 
equal to the Ten pints of Water; fo that the nomena’s, it appeareth that there is Motion ; 
mixtion mnft either be Twenty pints or Two but as to Philofophical Difcourfe, that there is 
pints, accoiuing to this Hypothclis of the man- not. If therefore, upou examination of the 
ner of Temperament. And again, One pint Arguments on both Tides, we (hall find them to 
of Water being put to Twenty pints of Wa- be of equal weight, wc fhall nor afient to either, 
ter, accoiding to this Hypothclis, mult make Let us begin with thofe who hold, that it is. 
the meafute either of. Forty pints, or of Two Thefe infiftmoft upon Evidence: For if. they 
only ; bccaufe we may either conceive the pint fay, there is no Motion, How doth the Sun ap- 
to be Twenty pints, as being co-extended with pear now in the Eafi,anon in the Well ? or How 
fo many ; or t he Twenty pints to be that One, doth be make the Seafons of the year, which arc 
with which they are co-cqualiz’d. In like man- according as he is nearer to, ©r further from 


ner, a Man adding but one pint, may argue, 
that the Twenty pints, which we fee, ought to 
be Twenty thoufand, or more, according to this 
Hypothefis of Temperament, and that the fame 
are but two only •, than which, nothing is more 
abfurd ; Therefore this Hypothefis of Tempe¬ 
rament is abfurd. Now if Temperament nei¬ 
ther be by mixing the Subltances only, nor 
Qualities only, nor both, nor either; and befides 
thefe, nothing can be imagined ; the manner of 
Temperament, and of all mixtures, is not to be | 
underftood. Wherefore if thofe things which 
are call’d Elements, are not capable of making 
Contemperations, neither by touching one ano¬ 
ther, nor by being blended or mingled, the 
Phyfiology of the Dogmatifts, as to this thing, j 
is unintelligible. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of Motion. 

B Efides, what hath been faid, the Phyfiolo- 
gv of the Dogmatifts may be conceived to j 
be impofiible, by difeourfing upon Motions ; for 
all Commixtions muft be made by fomc Motion 
of the Elements, and the Efficient Principle. If 
therefore we prove, that there .is no generally! 
acknowledged Species of Motion, it will be ma- 
nifeft, that, though all which we formerly op- 
pored, (hould, by way of fuppofition, be grant¬ 
ed ; yet that, which the Dogmatifts call Phylick, 
ferves to no purdofe. 


Cti AP. VIII. 

Of Losd-Moticn. 

T Hey who feem to have difeourfed moft ex¬ 
actly of Motion, fay, there are fix kinds 
thereof, Local-Motion, Alteration, Augmenta¬ 
tion, Diminution, Generation, and Corruption. 


us ? Or How do Ships put olT from one Port, 
and reach another far diftant ? Or l ow does he, 
who denies Motion, go abroad and come home? 
Thefe they conceive cannot be anfvvcred, and 
therefore one of the Cynicks, an Argument be¬ 
ing propounded to him to take away Motion, 
made no Anfwcr,but rofeup and walk’d, (hew¬ 
ing by aftion and evidence, that there is Mo¬ 
tion. Thus they endeavour to fiience the con¬ 
trary Party. 

But they who take away the exiftence of Mo¬ 
tion, argue thus. If a thing be moved, it muft 
be moved either by itfelf, or by fome other ; 
but neither by itfelf, nor by any other. For 
that which is laid to be moved not by itfelf, 
muft be moved either by fome Caufe, or by none, 
by no Caufe they fay nothing is done; if by 
fome Caufe, the Caufe by which it is moved, 
will be its Mover, and fo they will run into In¬ 
finite, according to our ufual way of Argument. 
Again, if that which'moveth, effects, and that 
which cffeCts, is moved, that will alfo require 
another to move it, and this a Third, and fo 
to Infinite; fo that Motion fhall be without any 
Principle of firft beginning, which is abfutd’. 
Therefore every thing that movech, is not mo¬ 
ved by another. But neither by itfelf; for 
every thing that moveth either impelleth for¬ 
ward, or draweth backward; or upward, of 
downward ; therefore whatfoever-moveth itlelf, 
muft do it after one of theft ways. If by Im¬ 
pelling forward, it muft be behind itfelf; if by 
drawing back, before itfelf; if upwards, be¬ 
low itfelf ; if downwards, above itfelf. But 
for a thing to 1 be either above, or before, or 
below , or behind itfelf, is impofiible ; it is 
therefore impofiible for any thing to be moved 
by itfelf. But if neither by itfelf, nor by 
any other, then nothing at all is moved. If any 
recur to Appetite and Election, we muft let 
him know, that the Queftion is concerning that 
i which is in our power, and that this Queftion is 
indeterminable, forasmuch as we have not yet 
I found a Gritery of Truth: 
j Again, 
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Again, if a thing be moved, it is either tno- ble Part of its Time, all things will be of equal 
ved in the place in which it is, or in which it is Celerity ; as the flcetelt Horfc, and a Tortoife ; 
not-, but not in the place wherein it is, for if which isabfurder than the former... Therefore 
it be’ in it, it continues in it. Nor in the place Motion is not made from fome firffc part of the 
in which it is not, for where a thing is not, fpace. Butt neither all'at once over the whole 
there it can neither aft nor fuffer. This was divifible Interval: For if apparent things muffc, 
the Argument of Diodorus Cronus. But it is an- as they fay , .clear things unapparentwhen a 
fwered^feverai ways, of which we (hall only al- Man fnould go the fpace of a Stadium, it is 
ledge thofe which we conceive to be ofgreateft repuilire that he lit It perform the firlt part of 
force, together with the Judgment which ap- the Stadium, and then the fccond, and fo the 
pcarth for the prefent to us. Some fay, that other parts in order. So every thing that is mo- 
a thin 1 ' may be moved in the place where it is, ved according to the Firft, mult Grit be moved ; 
for the Sphcars which roll about their Center^, for if that which is moved be faid to pafs at 
are moved, and yet continue in their place. In once over all the parts of the place, in which it 
Ahfwer to’whnm,the Argument (houldbetranf- is moved, it will be in all its parts at once 5 
f err ed to the feveral pat ts of the Sphear, and and if one part of the place be cold, another 
we mult [hew by this Argument, it is not moved hot; or one black, another white, fo much as 
as to its parts, if vve will prove that nothing is to qualifie the things that are in it-, that which 
moved in the place wherein ic is. moveth will be at once hot and cold, and black 

1 The fame Anfwer may be made to thofe, who and white. Befidcs, let them fay, how much of 

fay, that a thing moved mud touch two places, the Placeat once that which is moved paffeth. 
that wherein it is, and that to which it goes ; j If they fay it is Indefinite, they grant, that 
We (hall ask them, feeing, that what is moved fomthing may be moved over the face of the 
is carried from the place^wherein it is to ano -1 whole Earth at once ; if they deny that, let 
ther Whether this be when it is in the fult | them define the quantity of the place ; for to en- 
placc, or when it is in the fecond ? But whilft ! deavour exaftly to define fuch a place, than 
it is’in the firlt, it pafieth not to another, for j which the thing moved cannot pafs, at once, 
it is yet in the firft-, and when it is not in this, any ( though never fo little) greater diftance, 
ic palleth not out of ic: Befides this, the Qnc- ! befides that ic is abfurd and ridiculous, will per- 
ltion is Begged. For in the place wherein it haps incur 'the former inconvenience y for all 
is not, it cannot aft; for no Man will grant things will be fwift alike, feeing that every 
(imply that it is carried to any place who thing paffeth alike through determinate places, 
grants’not that it is moved, . But if they lhall fiy, that what is moved all at 

Some there are, who dillingnilh thus: Place once, is moved through a little, hut not exact- 
is taken two ways, largely, as my Houfe; ftriQ:- ly determinate, Place, we (hall confound^ them 
ly as the Air, which enclofeththe Superficies by a.Sorites, continually adding to the luppo» 
of a Body. Now when a thing that is moved, fed Magnitude, another very little Magnitude 
is faid to be moved in Place, we mean not Place ofPlace. For if at any time they make a (land, 
in the large fenfe but in the drift. To thefe then they fall into their former determination 
may be anfwered, by fubdividing Place largely of the Place, and Arrange Conceits: but if they 
taken • that in one part thereof, the Body is faid admit an increafe, we lhall force them to Grant, 
to be moved properly, as being its exaft Place ; that a thing may be moved all at once over the 
; in the other, not fo, this being the reft of the whole Earth. Wherefore neither are thofe 

parts of Place largely taken. Then inferring, things which are faid to be moved, moved at 
that nothing can be moved, neither in the Place once over the whole divifible Interval ■ and if 
wherein it is, nor in the Place whereiu it is not, neither all at once, nor from fome part, then 
conclude that neither in Place at large- impro- nothing is moved. This and much more is al- 
perly taken, can any thing be moved. For it ledged by thofe who take away local Motion; 
conlifts of two Parts, of that wherein the thing But we ( not being able to difprove either 
exadtly is, and of that in which exaftly it is not; thefe Arguments, or the Phenomenon which 
in neither of which can any thing be moved, as they follow, who fay there is no Motion, as to 
: ^as proved. theoppofition betwixt the Pluenomerias and the 

j It may beargued alfo thus.- If any thing be mo- Arguments ) fufpend. Whether there be Motion 

; ved either it is moved from fome part of the fpace, or riot; 

l and then another ; or it is moved all at once, over 

: the whole divifible Interval.- But neither can any 

; thing be moved from fome firft part of the fpace, 

and then another, not all at once, over the 
whole divifible Interval, therefore nothing is 
moved. Thar nothing is moved from fome firft 
part of the fpace, is manifeft from hence j for 
i that, if the Bodies, and the Places, and the 

I Times, in which thofe Bodies are faid to be mo- 

| ved, be divided into Infinite, there will be no 

i Motion^ it being inipoifible to find in Infinites a 

Firft, from which Firft ( Part ) that which is 
faid to be moved lhall be moved. But if the 
things aforefaid end in an indivifible, and eve¬ 
ry thing that is moved pafs the firft divifible Part 
of its Fiace, In like manner as the firft indivifi- 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of Aa^’i'cntationemd Diminution. 

Tf ~|?Qa tie lame Ground we FuTpend as-to 

Aagmcmjtim and Diminution .- For, Evi¬ 
dence i'eeins to prove that they are , but Dif- 
c.-.'Kiie { or Region ) to overthrow them ; As 
thus . That is augmented, being already an Ens 
astd Subfiftcnc, mu ft he moved further as to 
quantity { for it any (hall foy tliat by Appo¬ 
rtion of one thing another is augmented ; he 
fpeaketh fa illy ) Since therefore Subftance never 
is at a ftaad, but always in fluxion, and fome 
ace'difinuati-d into others, that which is aug¬ 
mented hath not itsfirft fubftauce with the ad¬ 
dition of fome ether , hut a Subftance wholly 
Htssr; As therefore ( for Inftancc, ) If there 
being a piece of Wood three Foot long, fome 
Man putting to it a piece ten Foot long, fhould 
fjy lie hath augmented the piece of three Foot, 
he {baft fay talfly , ( foiafmuch as this is wholly 
another thing from the ether: ) So in every 
thing that is laid to be augmented', the former 
•nsrter flowing out, and new matter flowing in, 
IJ that be added which is faidtobe added, none 
will fay that tills is Augmentation, but Altera¬ 
tion of the Whole. 

The fame may be fold of Diminution ; for 
how can that which fubfifts not, be laid to be 
diminished ? Befides, If Diminution be made by 
Detraction, Augmentation by Addition; But 
neither Detraction nor Addition be any thing, 
neither is Diminution nor Augmentation any 
thing. 


C H A P. X. i 

Of Detraction and Addition. 

T Hat Detraction is Nothing, they argue 
thus .• If Soughing be detracted from 
another, cither an Equal, is detrafted from 
an Equal, or a Grc.ilci from a Lefler, or a 
Lefler firm a Greater.- But none of thefe ; 
therefore Detraction is not pollible. That De- 
t'raftion is not made by any of tlicfc ways, is 
rnanifcft : That which is detrafted from ano¬ 
ther, before it is detrafted, mull: be contained 
in that from which it is detrafted, hut an Equal 
is not contained in a Equal, as Six in Six ; for 
that whichcon'taineth, ought to be greater than 
that which is contained; and that from which 
fomthing is detrafted, ought to be greater than 
that which is detracted, that after the Detra¬ 
ction there may be fomthing remaining,for here- ' 
in Detraftion feems to differ from quite taking 
away. Neither is the Greater contained in the 
Lefler, as Six in Five -, that were abfurd. Nei¬ 
ther is the Lefler contained in the Greater; for 
if Five were contained in Six, as the fewer in 
the more, !>v the fame Rcafon, in Five will be 
contained Four, and in Four Three, and in 
Three Two, and in Two One thus Six 
fluff contain Five, Four, Three, Two, One, 
which being put together, make Fifteen, which 
mult be contained in Six, if it he granted that 
the Lelfer is contained in the Greater. In like 


manner, in the Fifteen which is contained in Six, 
will be contained Thirty five; and fo, by Pro- 
greffioa, infinite Numbers .• But it is abfurd to 
fay, that infinite Numbers are contained in the 
Number Six therefore it is abfurd to fay, that 
the Lefler is contained in the Greater. If there¬ 
fore it be requfite, that what is Detrafted from 
another, be contained in the thing from which 
it is Detrafted , but neither Equal is contained 
in Equal, nor the Greater in the Lefler, nor the 
Lefler in the Greater ; Nothing certainly is De¬ 
trafted fi om any Thing. 

.Again, ifSomthing be Detrafted from Som- 
thing, either the Whole is Detrafted from the 
Whole, or Part from Part or the 'Whole from 
the part, or part from the Whole. But to fay. 
That the Whole is. Detrafted from the Whole 
or from Part, is abfurd; it remains therefore to 
fay. That the Part is Detrafted from the Whole, 
or from Part, which is abfurd alio. We will 
inftancc ( not to change our Example in Num¬ 
bers, as being raoft perfpicuous, ) in the Num¬ 
ber Ten, and let us fuppofe One to be fubftra- 
fted from it. This One cannot be fubftrafted 
from the whole Ten, nor from the remaining 
part of it Nine,as l (hall prove ; therefore is 
it not fubftrafted. For. -if, One be fubftrafted 
from the whole Ten, forafmuch as Ten is no¬ 
thing elfe but Ten Unites, not any one of the 
Unites, but a Combination of all, this Unity 
to be fubftrafted out of the whole Ten, mult 
be fubftrafted out of every UniteBut firft, 
from an Unite nothing can be fubftrafted, for 
Unitesare indivifible, and therefore One cannot 
be fubftrafted from Ten in this manner. But 
if we grant an Unite may be taken from every 
Unite, an Unite will have Ten parts, and ha¬ 
ving Ten Parts, will be an Unite ; now there 
being Ten other Parts remaining, from which 
were fubftrafted the Ten Parts of that which 
is called an Unite, thpfe Ten will be Twenty : 
But it is abfprd to fay, that One is Ten, and 
that Ten is Twenty,.and that what is Indivi.fi- 
ble ( according to them ) is divided, therefore 
it is abfurd to fay. That an Unite ,is fubftrafted 
from,the whole Number Ten. Bat neither is 
the Unite fubftrafted fi;om the remaining Num¬ 
ber Nine, for tfiat from which a Thing is fub¬ 
ftrafted remainetb not intire, but the Nine re- 
muineth intire after the Subftraftion of the 
Unite. Befides, the Nine being nothing elfe but 
nine Unites, if the Unite be faid to be taken 
away from the Whole, the Nine itfelf will be 
taken away; if from a part of the Nine; as 
from Eight, the fame Abfurdities will follow .• 
If from an Unite, which is the luft, they muft 
fay that an Unite, is divifible, which is abfurd; 
therefore the Unite is not fubftrafted out of the 
Nine. Now if it neither be fubftrafted from 
the whole Ten, nor from a Part thereof, nei¬ 
ther can a Part be fubftrafted from the Whole, 
nor from a Part. If therefore neither Whole 
can be fubftrafted from Whole, nor Part from 
Whole, nor Whole from Part, nor Part from 
Part, Nothing is fubftrafted from another. 

Likevyife Addition is reckoned by them 
amonglt Things impoflible: For fay they. That 
which is added, is either added to itfelf, or to 
fome Subjeft prseexiftent, or to that which con- 
fifts of both ; but none of thefe is true, there¬ 
fore 
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foi e nothing is added to another, por Indancc, I 
fuppofe the quantity of four Pints, and thereto 
Ice be added one Pint, I demand, To what it is | 
added ? To it felf it cannot, for that which is 
added, is diverfe from that to which it is added, 
but nothing is diverfe from it felf.- But neither 
is it added to that which confids of both, the 
meafure of four Pints and one Pint, for how can 
any thing lie added to thac which is not yet ? 
Bolides, if to the four Pints, and to the one 
pint, be added a Pint, it will make up fix Pints, 
from the quantity of four Pints, and the one 
pint, and the additional Pint. Now if to the 
four Pints only, be added one Pint, forafmuch 
as that which is cocxtcnded with another, mull 
be equal with that to which it is coextended : if 
one Pint be coextended with four Pints, it will | 
double the quantity of the four Pints, fo as the 
whole meafure will be eight Pints, which we fee 
to be otherwife. If therefore that which is laid 
ro be added, be neither added to it felf, nor to 
fomc other Subject, nor to that which conlilts of 
both thefe, and befides tbefe, there be nothing 
certainly there is no addition of one thing u 
another. 


felf. Now if thole which we call Parts, neither 
be Pairs of the Whole, nor of themfelves, nor 
le another, they aie not Parts of any thing, 
and if Parts of nothing, neither are they Parts, 
for Relatives are taken away together. This, 
by way of digrclfion ; for we treated of Whole 
and Part once before. 


C H A P. xr. 

Of Tranftofition. 

T Ranfpoiition comes within the compafs of 
Addition, and Detraction, and Local 
Motion, for it is Detraction from one thing, and 
Addition to another, tranfiently. 

CHAP. XII. 

Of Whole and Part. 

T HE like may be faid of Whole and Part, 
for the Whole feemeth to be made by con¬ 
vention, and addition of the Parts; but by de¬ 
traction of any one, or more of them, it leaveth 
to be Whole. 

Befides, If there be a»Whole, cither it is 
thing diverfe from its Parts, or its Parts are t 
Whole, but it feems not to be diverfe from 
Parts; Vor, the Parts being taken away, ‘nothing 
remained! * whereby we may think that the 
Whole is any thing befides them. Now if the 
Parts are the Whole, the Whole is only a word, 
and an empty name, but hath no proper fub- 
filtence, as Diltance is nothing more than things 
diftant, and Contiguity nothing but things con¬ 
tiguous; Therefore the Whole is not anything. 
But neither the Parts alfo; for if there are Parts, 
cither they are Parts of the Whole, or Parts of 
one another, or each is Part of it felf. Not of 
the Whole, for that is nothing more than the 
Parts themfelves. Befides, the Parts would then 
be Parts of themfelves, becaufe every Part is 
completive of the Whole. Neither of one ano¬ 
ther, for a Part feemeth to be contained in that 
whereof it is a Part, and it were abfurd to fa 
that the Hand ( for example ) is contained 
the Foot. Neither is each of them a Part of^it 
felf, for then, as containing, and contained by 
it felf, a thing will be greater, ' and lefs than it 


CHAP. XIII. 


S Omc alfo deny that there is any Alteration or 
natural Mutation, (asthey rerm it,) argu¬ 
ing thus. If Something be changed, cither that 
which is changed is a Body, or Incorporeal; but 
neither of rhefe is de.eiytinable, diet store Al¬ 
teration it felf is indcicnhinablc. U any thing 
alter by operating as a Caufc, it alters as’ being 
the Patient; and the fubiiftcucc of it, as Caufc, 
is fubverted, together with which the Patient 
alfo is fubverted, nor having a thing from which 
to fuffer, therefore nothing is altered. 

Moreover, If there bs Alteration, it is cither 
of a Being, or of a Not-being ; but a Not-bc= 
ing is infubfiltent, and can neither fuller nor aCt, 
therefore it is not capable of Alteration. If 
that which is changed be a Being, it is either 
changed as a Being, or as a Not being. As a 
Not-being it is not changed, for Not-beings are 
not. If it be changed as a Being, it becomes 
different from a Being, that is, it will not be a 
Being: But to fay that a Being is a Not-being, 
is abfurd. Therefore a Being is not changed. 
Now if neither a Being be changed, nor a Not- 
being, and befides thefe there is nothing, it re¬ 
mains to fay, that nothing is changed. 

Some argue thus .- That which is changed, 
mult be changed in fome time, but neither is any 
thing changed in the time pad, nor in the fu¬ 
ture, nor in the prefent, (as wc lhall flicvv ; ) 
therefore nothing is changed. In time pad or 
future, nothing is changed ; for neither of thefe 
is preferit, bntitis itnpofliblc for anv thing to 
after fuffer in a non-exident and not-prefent 
time. But neither in the picfcnt, for peihaps 
the prefent alfo is inexiftent. This w, yvbm, 
is indivjliblc But it is impolfible to imagine 
that Iron (for Example) can be changed from 
haid to foft, or that any other Alteration can 
be made in indivifible time, for they feem to re¬ 
quire Succeffion. Now if nothing be changed 
either in the time pad, nor in the prefent, nor 
in the future, nothing at all is changed. 

Moreover, If there be Alteration, either it 
is fubjeft to Senfe, or to Intellcft 5 not to the 
Senfes, for they receive only fingle Notions, but 
Alteration hath a twofold Refpeft, both to that 
out of which the Alteration is, and to that into 
which it is. If they fay. It Is Intelligible, for- 
armuch as there is an indeterminable Contro- 
verfie concerning Intciligibles, as we have al¬ 
ready faid, wc cannot affert the Being of Alte¬ 
ration. 


•f* The Text 

Jupplied to 
this efj'cft. 


CHAP, 




SCEPTICISM, 


PART XU. 


CHAP. XIV. 

Of C inaction, and Corrupt idn. 


mary, to fay of Motions 5 whence it followeth, 

1 That the Phyfiologie of the Dogmatifls Is inexi- 
ftent, and unintelligible. 


a '—1 Enaction, and Corruption, are fubvcrted ] 
f Tf together with Addition, and Detraction,' 
•nui Alteration ; for without thefe, nothing can 
he een’erarcd- nor corrupted -• As for Example. 

< 11 the to, i notion of the Humber Ten, fay they, 
i; neneiaied the Humber Nine, by Subilrachon ! 
of One and of Nine corrupted is generated 
Ten by addition of One ; and Canker, ( by al- 
tcraiion) of Brafs conupted ; therclorc the 
lorcnamed Motions being taken away, perhaps 
it ncccllarily followeth, that Generation and 
Corruption are alio taken away. 

Moreover, fome argue thus. If Socrates were 
irenerated, he was generated either when he was 
not Socrates , or when he was Socrates-. If when 
lie was he mult have been generated twice; if 
when he was not, he was,'and was not, at the I 
fame time. He was, as being generated .; he 
was not, according to the Hypothecs. Again, if 
Socrates Dyed, either he Dyed when he Lived, l 
or when he was Dead ; not when he Lived, for 
fo the fame Perfon fhould be both Dead and 
Alive ; neither when he was Dead, for fo he 
fhould Dye twice. Therefore Socrates Died not 
By this Argument, upon every thing that isTaid 
to be generated, oi; corrupted. Generation and 
Corruption may be fubverted. . , 

Some argue thus: If there be Generation,] 
that which is generated, is either a Being, or a 
Not-Being; not a Not-Being, for to that, which 
is not , nothing can happen, not fo much as to 
be. Neither a Being, for if a. Being be generated, 
it is generated either as it is a Boing, or as it 
is a Not-Being. As it is a Not-Being, itis not 
generated, and if it be generated as a Being, 
forafmuch as a thing is generated of fomthing 
different from it, that which is generated muft 
be different from a Being, that is, a Not-being. 
Therefore that which is generated mail be a 
Not-being, which is abfurd. Now if neither a 
Being, nor a Not-being be generated, nothing | 
at nil is generated. . 

Upon the fame grounds alio nothing is cor¬ 
rupted. For if Something be corrupted, it is 
either a Being, ora Net-Being; not a Not- 
Being, for that which is corrupted muft fuffer 
Something; not a Being, for either it is corrup¬ 
ted, as continuing in the ftate of a Being, or 
as not continuing. If as continuing in the ftate 
of a Being, the fame will be at once a Being 
and a Not-Being; becaufe it is not corrupted 
as a Not-Being, but as it is a Being; and as it 
is corrupted, it is different from a Being, and 
confequently a Not-Being. But it is abfurd to 
fay, the fame thing is a Being and a Not-Be- 
ing ; therefore a Being is not corrupted whilft 
it continucth in the ftate of a Being. But if a 
Being be corrupted, not whilft it is m the ftate 
of a "Being, but fir ft reduced to a Not-Bcing, 
and afterwards corrupted ; it is not a Being, 
but a Not-Being, that is corrupted ; which ( as 
we faid before ) is impoffible. If therefore nei¬ 
ther a Being is corrupted, nor a Not-Being, 
and betides thefe there is Nothing, Nothing is 
corrupted This may ferve, by way of Sum- 


C H A P. XV. 

Of Reft. 

NHikc manner fome doubt as to the Nature 
_ of Reft, faying. That whatfoever Moves, 
Hefts not ;' but every Body continually Moveth, 
according to the Opinions of the Dogmatics ,w ho 
fay. That Snbftance is Fluid, and hath conti¬ 
nual Evacuations and Recruits ; ( Whence the 
Piatonicks chufe rather to call Bodies, Things 
generated, than Beings ; and Heraclitus compa¬ 
red the Mobility pf our Matter, to the rapid 
courfe of a River.) Therefore no Body refts. 

Again, that which is faid to reft, feccmcth to 
be contained by the things that are about it ; 
that which is contained fuffers, hut there is no 
Patient; for, as we proved before, there is no 
Caufe, therefore nothing Refts. Some argue 
thus: That which Refts Suffers, that which Suf¬ 
fers is moved ; therefore that which is faid to 
Reft is moved, and if moved, it Refts not. 
Hence alfo it is manifcft. That an Incorporeal 
Refts not j for if that which Refts Suffers, and 
to fuffer be proper to Bodies, and not to Incor- 
poreals, no incorporeal either Suffers or Refts; 
therefore nothing Refts. 

Now forafmuch as none of the fore-named 
are underftood without Place or Time, we muft: 
proceed to Difquifition of thefe; and if we 
prove, that thefe Exift not, the others will ap¬ 
pear to be Inexiftent upon that account alfo. 
Let us begin with Place. 


CHAP. XVI. 

Of Place: 

TTJLace is taken two ways, Properly, and Im- 
properly; Improperly for Place at large, as 
a City; Properly,for that in which we are exactly 
contained. We inquire of Place in the proper 
exact Senfe; fome have afferted it, others deny’d 
it, others fufpended. Of thefe, they who af- 
fert it, recur to Evidence For who is there, 
fay they, who will affirm, there is not Place, 
when they behold the parts of Place, as. Right, 
Left; Upwards, Dowwards ; Before, Behind ? 
and that the fame Perfon is at fcvcral Times 
in feveral Place ? and that where my Mafter 
taught, there do I now teach ? They argue al¬ 
fo, That there is Place, becaufe things are na¬ 
turally light or heavy ; and for that the Anti- 
ents faid. Chaos was firft ; for they hold. That 
Chaos is Place, becaufe it contained all things 
that vie re made in it. And if a Body be any 
thing, fay they, fo is Place alfo; for without 
this, there will be no Body And if there be a 
from which, there is alfo an of which, and an in 
which, that is. Place. The firft is in either, 
the fecond therefore in both. 

But neither do they who take away Place 
graiit, that the Parts of Place are ; for Place is 
nothing elfe but it’s Parts: And he who afterts 
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that Place is, if he takes for granted thane’s This is likewife alledg'cd: When a Body en- 
Parts are, endeavours to make'good the thing ters into a Vacuum, which thereby becomes a 
in Quell ion, by itfelf. In like manner they Place, either the Vacuum Puffers, or yields, or is 
do foolilhly, who fay. That fomdthing is in a deftroyed ; but if it fuffers,’the fame will be 
Place, when as Place itfelf is abfolutely deny’d full and vacuous 5 if it either yields, being * * Reading 
to be: They take away togerher with it the ex- moved locally, or is deftroy’d by Motion, Va- 
iltence of Place, which of itfelf is not granted, cuum will be a Body, for thefe are proper Affecti- 
and the of which, and the from which, are pro ons of a Body. But it is abfiird to fay, the fame 
ved to be inexiftent, as well as Place and is vacuous and full, or that Vacuum is a Body 
difalow Hcjiod , as not a competent Judge in therefore it is abfurd to fay, that a Vacuum may 
PMlpfophy. And thus overthrowingtbe Argu- be occupated.by a Body, and become Place, 
ments alledged, for the extftence of Place, they. Whence it is alfo found, that Vacuum is abfolute- 
with greater fubrlety, prove it to be inexiftent, ly inexiffent, if it cannot be occupated by a Bo- 
converting to their own life thofe Opinions of dy, fo as to become Place; for Vacuum was faid 
the Dogmaiifts concerning Place, which feem of to be that, which may be occupated by a 
greatell weight as that of the Stoicks , and Body. 

that of the Peripateticks, in this manner:. The Hereby alfo is fub.verted Region, for either 
Stoicks lay , Vacuum is ibat which is capable of it is a great Place, or is circumscribed with the 
bein. contained by a Icing, but is not contained: Place • but if it be partly occupated by Body, 

Or a Dftancc void of Body ; Or a Diftance not cm:- and partly a vaceous diftance or dimenfion, it is 
•pined by a Body. But Piece is a Diftance tvhicb .taken away with both. This, and much more, 
is contain'd by a Being , a i l is ad.-e.yate to that is alJcdged again!! the Opinion of the Stoicks 
which containeds it ; they call a Body a hung •„ the concerning Place, wherein they dilTent from 
Diftance, which is partly contained ly the Body , others. 

party not contained. Region. Whereas others by Bur the Peripateticks fay, thar Place vs the term 
Region underftand the Place of a great Body, (otinmoft Superficies') of that which containeth, in- 
fo as-P/rfci: and differ in Magnitude Now afmuch as it containeth-, fo that my Place is the . 
it’; objected, when they fay. Place is the Diftance Superficies of the air which inclofcth my Body .- 
contained by a Body, how do they mean it to be But if-this be Place, the fame will be and not 
a Diftance, (or Dimenfion) whether the Length be •, for when a Body is about to go intoTome 
of a Body, or the Breadth, or the Depth only. Place, forafmuch as nothing can be in that 
or whether all three together? If they mean which is not, it is neceflary that Place firft 
but one of thefe, the Place will not be adequate exift, and then that Body be in it •, fo that 
to that whofe Place it is. Befides, that which there muft be Place, before there can be a Body 
containeth will be part of that which is contain- that is faid to be in Place. But inafmuch as 
ed, which were abfurd. If all the three Di- Place is made, by accommodating of the Sa¬ 
liences, forafmuch as in that which is called perficies of the thing containing, to the thing 
Place, there is not Vacuum, nor any other Body contained , Place cannot exift before there 
that hath Dimenfions; but that Body which is be a Body in ic, and therefore will not have 
Taid to be in the Place, confifts not of Diftan- been before. But it is abfurd to fay, that the 
ces, (for that is Length, and Breadth, and fame is Somthing, and is not ; therefore 
Depth , Rcfiftence alfo comes within thefe ) Place is not the term of a thing continent, 

’ the Body itfelf will be it’s own Place, and that inafmuch as it containeth. 
which containeth will be the fame with that Moreover,lf Place be fomthing,-it is cither 
which is contained, which were abfurd. There Generate or Ingenerate; not Ingenerate, for 
is net therefore any Diftance of the Place, and they lay it is made, wliilft it is conformed to the 
confequently Place is nothing. Body which is in ic •, but neither is it Gen trace. 

There is alfo an Argument to*11113 EfFeft. for either when the Bbdv is in Place, then is 
Forafmuch as in a thing that is faid to be in made the Place, in which that.which is in Place, 

Place, there are not feen double Dimenfions, is now faid to be -, or when it is not in it: 
but one Length, and one Breadth, and one But neither when it is in it ( for it is aLrcady 
Depth ; Whether are thefe Dimenfions of the the Place of the Body that is in it ) feeing that 
Body only, or of Place, or of both? If of Place which containeth is adapted, as they fay, to 
only, then the Body will have no proper Length, that which is contained, and fo.becometh 
Breadth, or Depth, and cor.feqiiently it will Place. But nothing can be adapted round a- 
not be a Body, which is ablutd. If of both, bout that which is not in it. Now if Place be 
foraftnucli as Vacuum hath no fubliftence befides neither made when the Body is in it, nor when 
the Dimenfions, and thofe of the Vacuum fob- it is noc in it -, and befides thefe, we know not 
jected to the Body -, of whatfoever Dimenfions any way, then Place is not generated; but ir 
the Body confifts, of the fame will the Vacuum it be neither Generated nor lngeneraced, it is 
conflft alfo. For of the exiftencc of Refiftcnce, not at all. 

nothing can be pofitively afterted, as we for- More generally may be argued thus : If there 
rnerly fhewed. Now feeing that the Dimenfi be Place, it is either a Body, or Incorporeal ■, 
ons which belong to the Vacuum , and- are the but both thefe are doubtful, as we difeourfed 
fame with the Vacuum , appear onlv in the Body, formerly , therefore Place Itfelf is d'oubtful. 
which is vifible, the Body will be Vacuum, which Place is underftood with reference to the Bo- 
is abfurd. If the Dimenfions are of the Body dy whereof it is Place ■, but that which is al- 
only, then there will be no Dimenfion of Place, ledged concerning the exiltence of a Body is 
and confequently no Place 5 if therefore the uncertain, therefore that which is faid of Place, 
Dimenfion of Place be not found by any of the The Place of every particular thing is not eter- 
' forefaid ways, there is no Place. Xxx nal. 
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Hal, buttlf .it be' laid to be Generated, it will 
be found to be Inexiftent. foraftnuch as Gene¬ 
ration itfelf b riot. Much more might be faid. 
but not to infill longer hereon, we lhall, from 
what hath been faid, infer. That the Scepticks 
ought not to aflent to any thing, that is faid 
by the Dogmatics , concerning Place, but to 
Sufpend. 


CHAP. XVII. 

Of Time. 

T He fafne wc do in the Qiicftion concerning 
Time: For by Pbicna'ncn.fs, Time feem- 
ctn to be fomething ; but by that which is faid of 
it, it ferns to have r.o Being;' for fome 
affirm , That Time is the Interval of the 
motion of Time, (by Time underftanding 
.the World ;) others. That it is the motion of 
the World.. Ariftotle, or, as fome, Plato , that 
it is. the number of Prius & Pofteritts in motion. 
Strata, or, as fome, Ariftotlc, that it is the Mca- 
fv.re of Motion and Reft. Epicurus, ( as Demetri¬ 
us the Lacedemonian faith ) that it is an Accident 
of Accidents, accompanying Days, and Nights, 
and Hours, and Affeflions,. and Apathies,.and 
Motions, and Rolls. As to its Eflence, fome af¬ 
firm it isia Body, as the Followers of JEneftde- 
mus ;< forLtheydiold. it differs nothing front Be¬ 
ing, and'from the firft Body •, others, that it is 
Incorporeal. ; Now therefore, either all thefe 
dilfoiiand Opinions are true, or all are falfe ; 
.-or -fomeafe true, fome falfe. But all capnot 
be true,.foi; moft of them are repugnant to one 
another;; neither will the Dogniatifts yield that 
all are falfe. Befides, if we Ihould grant it .to 
be falfe, that Time is a Body ; and falfe likewife, 
that it is ,Incorporeal, it mull immediately be 
.granted,; that Time is not at all; for befides 
thefe, there can be nothing. Neither is it pof-’ 
fib'e to comprehend which are true, which falfe, 
by reafori of the equivalence of, the Arguments 
on both Tides,, and the uncertainty of the Cri- 
teric and. the Demonftration. For tlicfe Rea - 
fons therefore, we cannot affert any thing con¬ 
cerning Time. Moreover, feeing that Time 
exiffis not without Motion or Reft, if Motion 
and Reft.,bei taken away, Time alfo is taken a- 
way. Nevcrtheiefs, fomq bring thefe Argu¬ 
ments againft Time •• . 

If Time he, either it is Determinate, or Infi¬ 
nite if Determinate , ..it, .began from fome. 
Time, - and. will end in fome Time ; and con- 
fequently there was once a Time, when Time! 
was not, that is, before- it-began to be; and 
there will be a Time, wbenTime {hall not be,that 
is-, when it {hall have ceas’d to be,which is abfurd ; 
Therefore; Time is not Determinate. Now if 
ic be Infinite, foraftnuch as one is faid to be Pall, 
another Prefent, another-.Future ; the Future 
and Prefent either are or are not; but if they 
are not, feeing there only remains the Prefent, 

. than Which nothing can be (hotter. Time will 
be Determinate, andi confequently there will 
artfe the'fame difficulties as jit firlt. But if the 
Pall ex ill; and the Future exift, they mud both 
be Prefentbut.it is abfurd to fay. That thaj: 
which is Pall and Future is Prefent, therefore 


Time is not Infinite. Now if it be neither In¬ 
finite nor Determinate, it is not at all. 

Moreover, if Time be, 'tis either Divifible 
or Indivifible ; Indivifible it is not, for it is di¬ 
vided, as they fay, into Prefent, Pall, and Fu¬ 
ture ; but neither is it Divifible, for every Di¬ 
vifible is meafured by fome part of itfelf, that 
which meafureth being applied to every part 
of the thing meafured, as when we meafnre a 
Cubit with a Digit. But Time cannot be mea- 
fured by any part of itfelf ■ for if the Prefent 
(for example) meafureth the Pall, it mud be 
in the Pall, and confequently Pall ; and, if the 
Future, it mull be in the Future, and confe¬ 
quently Future. In like manner the Future, if 
it meafnre the others, mull be Prefent and Pali - 
and the Pall, mull be Future and Prefent, which 
is a Contradiction; therefore it is not Divifible. 
Now, if it be neither Divifible nor Indivifible, 
it is not at alt. 

Again, Time is faid to have three Parts, the 
Pall, the Prefent, and the Future; of which, the 
Pall and Future are not, ( for if the Pad and 
Future were now, each of them would be the 
Prefent) neither is the Prefent alfo. For if the 
Prefent Time be, it is either indivifible or Di¬ 
vifible ; Indivifible it is not, for things that are 
changed , are faid to be changed in prefent 
Time ; but nothing is changed in indivifible 
Time, as, I am loftned, or the like. Therefore 
the prefent Time is not indivifible. But nei¬ 
ther is it divifible; it cannot be divided into 
Prefents ; for by reafon of the fwift fluxion o£ 
things in the world, the Prefent is impercepti¬ 
bly changed into the Pall. Neither is it divided 
into Paft and Future, for then it were inexiftent, 
as having one part no longer exiftent, the other 
not yet exiftent. Whence neither can the Pre¬ 
fent be the end of the Pad, and Beginning of the 
Future, for fo it will be, and not be; it will be, 
as it is Prefent; and not be, becaufe its parts 
are not: Therefore it is not divifible. Now if 
the Prefent be neither divifible nor indivifible,. 
it is not at all. But ifthere .be neither Prel ent, 
uor Paft, nor Future, Time is not ; for that 
which confifts of what is not, itfelf is not. 

Againft Time,is alfo brought this Argument 
If Time is, it is either generate and corrupti¬ 
ble, or ingenerdtc and incorruptible. Ingene- 
rate and incorruptible it is not, for Part is Pall, 
and bath no longer Being : Part is Future, and 
hath no Being yet: But neither is it generate 
and corruptible ; for things that are generated, 

1 are generated of fome Being, and Things that 
are corrupted, are corrupted into feme Being, 
according to the Tenent of the Dograatifts. Is 
therefore it be corrupted into the Paft, it is 
corrupted into a Not-Being ; and if it be gene¬ 
rated of the Future, it is generated of a NoS- 
Bcing, for neither of thefe is. But it is abfurd 
to fay, that a Thing is generated of a Not- 
Being, or corrupted into a Not-Being; there¬ 
fore Time is not generate and corruptible. 
Now if Time be neither ingererate and incor¬ 
ruptible, nor generate and corruptible, it is 
not at all. 

Moreover, foraftnuch as every thing that is 
generated, feems to be generated in Time; if 
Time be generated, it is generated in Time; 
it is therefore either generated in itfelf, or one 
time 
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time in nnorher lint if in itfclf, the fame will 
be and no: hj -, for lince that in which any thin:', 
is generate, 1 , rrv.’.ll be pro cxilfent to that which 
is generated in it ; T >me generated in itfclf, it 
it be generated, is not yet ; and if it be genera¬ 
ted in it felt, it is nlreuly. Wherefore Time is 
not generated in itfclf. But neither is one Time 
generated, in another-, for if the Pr.Tent he ge- 
nera'cd in the Fnttirc, the Future muft be Pre- 
fear.; and if in the P.:!h, the Pad. The fane 
may be fiid of other Times ; the-efore due 
Time is not generated in another. Now if 
Time be neither generated in itfclf, nor one 
Time in another, it is nor generate at all. P.nt 
thac it is not ingencrate, we fhewed alio. 
T herefore feeing it is neither generate nor in- 
generate, it is not at all 3 for every Being mult 
either be generate or ingenerate. 


C F 3 A P. XVIll. 

Of Humber. 

F Orafimich as Time ftemeth not to bs confi- 
dered without Number, it wi ll not be from 
the ptu-pofc, to fpeak fomething briefly concer¬ 
ning Number. As to common Converfation, 
we fay, without Opinion, that we Number fome¬ 
thing-, and allow it to be faid, that Number is 
fomething .- But the fuperfluous Curio 2 ty of'the 
Dogmatifts urgeth us to difpute againft: it. The 
Pythagoreans alftrr Numbers to be the Elements 
of the World, for they fay, that Phxmmen.fs 
muft cor,lift of fomething, but the Elements muft 
be Ample, therefore the Elements are imappn- 
rent. Now of things unapparent, feme- arc. 
Bodies, as Vapors, andlictleBulks 3 others In¬ 
corporeal, as Figures, and Idea’s, and Num¬ 
bers, of which Bodies arc compounded, confift- 
ing of Length, Breadth , Depth, Refiitencc, 
and Gravity. The Elements therefore are not 
only unapparent, but Incorporeal. Moreover, 
Number is confidercd in every Incorporeal, for 
it is either one, or two, or more; whence is ga¬ 
thered, thac the Elements of all things arc 
Numbers, which ate unapparent and incorpo¬ 
real, and confiderM in all things 3 and this'nor 
* Read &oft- limply, but by the Monad, and the * iiidcfi- 
D nice buad, made by compolkion of the Monad, 
by participation whereof, all particular Duads 
are Duads. Of thefe arc made the other Num¬ 
bers, which arc eonficlcrcd in things mime rare, 
and, they fiy , frame the World. For rlic 
Point is corrcfpondcnt to 'the Monad, the I .inc 
to the Dtt.irl, ( for it is confidercd, as lying be¬ 
twixt two Points) the Superficies to the Triad, 
(for they lay, it is the fluxion of a; line'into 
breadth to another point over againft ir, ) 
The Body of the Tetrad to the Tetrad, for it is 
made by elevating the Superficies to a point o- 
ver it. Thefe Fictions they make of Bodies, 
and of the whole World, which they affirm to 
he governed according to the liarinonical Pro- 
yof,cions 3 rhe Diatcjfaron , which is Scfijui- 
le’rtia, as 5 ! to 6 ; the Diapente which is Scfifiti- 
altera, as 9 to 6 ; and the Viapafm, wfiich is 
duple, as taro 6 . Thefe tilings they dream, 
aflci ting Number to be fomething diHindi from 
the things Numbrcd, arguing thus; If an Am¬ 


in d be in its own proper refpeft One, a PI inr, 
not being an Animal, will not be One 3 hut a 
Plant is One, therefore an Animal is not One 
in its orteper refpeft, but according to * j n g r tii 
fomething extiinlecu! that is confidercd iii ir, * 
whcrcoi every thing, partakes; and is made 
One by it. ,\ n( j if Number be the things num- 
bred, for.-fmoch as the things numbrcd arc (for 
example) Men, and Oxen, and Hoifes, Num¬ 
ber mull be Men, [lories, and Oxen 3 and 
Number muft be white, and black, and beard¬ 
ed, it the things numbrcd happen to bs fucli ; 
but this is afford, therefore Number is nor. the 
things which are numbrcd, but hath a- peculiar 
exifleiice diflii.ft from them , according to 
which it is confidcr’d in the things Numbrcd, 
and- is alfo an Element. 

The l'yth igor cans having thus coll eft cd, that 
Number is not the things Numbrcd,there comes 
in the infqlnblc doubt concerning Number 3 
for Number is laid to be Number, therefore is 
either.flic tilings numbrcd, or i'ome extrinlccal 
thing diftin.T from them ; but neither is Num¬ 
ber rh ! c things numbrcd, as the Pythagoreans 
have denuinffciated ; nor is it any tiling riifliuft 
from them, as wc * fliall declare 3 therefore* Reading 
Number is nothing. That Number is nothing usroumaojs 
extrinlccal, diltinft from the things numbred, 
we fliall prove, inftancing in the Monad, for 
the better explication hereof For if the Mo¬ 
nad be Something in itfclf, by participation 
whereof, every thing that participates of it 
becomes One, either the Monad itfclf is but 
One, or it is as many as rhcrcarcthimrs which 
pariiclfyitc of it; line it it is One, Whether 
doth each oftliofe Things which arc faid to 
participate of it, p.r. ricipste of the Whole, 
or of Part thereof? For if one Man ( for ex¬ 
ample J hath the Whole Monad, there will be 
no more Monad, whereof one tlorfe, or one 
Dbg, of any of thofe things which we affirm 
to beOhe;can communicate. For,fuppofingojie 
Garment to be amongft many naked Men, if 
one of rhem pur it on, the reft muft remain 
naked, and without any Garment 3 now if eve¬ 
ry one participates of parr thereof, firft, a Mo¬ 
nad will have a part, anJ,conlerjuently Infinite 
I’arrli into which it is divided, which were ab- 
furd. ’ Again, as a part of the 1 'read ( as a D«- 
ail ) is not a Daacl, lb neither vviil a part of 
the Monad be a .Monad, and therefore no¬ 
thing participates of the M'.nad: Therefore 
there is not one Monad, of whole Parrs all 
(ingnlars participate. Now if the Monads are 
equal in number to all numerate tilings, of 
which the word One is predicated, by partici¬ 
pation of which Monads every Particular is fait! 
to be One, there will lie Infinite Monads thus, 
participated. And thefe either participate-of 
a tranfeendent Monad, or of Monads wlpch'ijre 
of equal Number with them, and arc fof tliat 
l'cafon Monads 3 or tiicy participate : nbt,' hut 
arc Monads , without any Participation'.' If 
thefe can fie .Monads without Participation , 
every Scnfiblc Thing may in like manner bd 
One without Participation ; and then the Mo¬ 
nad , which is confidercd in itfelf, is over¬ 
thrown. But if tlielc Monads alfo arc by Par¬ 
ticipation, cither they all participate of One, 
of there is One peculiar to each* if all parti- 
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cipate of One, each participates of Part there¬ 
of, or of the Whole ; whereupon follow the 
former Abfurdities.- But if each hath a peculiar 
to itfelf, we mull conlider over each of thefe 
another Monad, and over each of thofe ano¬ 
ther, and fo to Infinite, if therefore to com¬ 
prehend, that there are fome Monads in thetn- 
ielvcs , bv participation whereof every thing 
that is is One, it be rcquifite to comprehend ir 
finitely infinite intelligible Monads; but it 
impoifiblc to comprehend infinitely infinite ii 
tclligible Monads; by confequence it is impolfi- 
ble to allcrc, that there are certain intelligible 
Monads , and that every Being is One, being 
made One by participation of its proper' 
Monad. Thei efore it is abfnrd alfo to fay, there 
are as many Monads as there arc things partici¬ 
pant of them. Now if that which is faid to be 
Monad in it lei f , neither is One, nor fo many 
as are the things which participate of it, there is 
no frch thin g as a Monad in itfelf. In like man¬ 
ner, neither will there be any of the other Num¬ 
bers in itfelf; for the fame Argument which we 
have brought againft the Monad, will hold 
them all. But if Number be neither 
itfelf, as we have Shewn ; nor Number be the 
things numbred, as the Pythagoreans approved 
and betides thefe there is nothing ; we mult fay, 
that Nnmber is not. 

Moreover, How do they, who conceive Num¬ 
ber to be Somthing extrinfccal, diftinff from the 
Things numbred, affirm. That the Dnad is 
ncrated of the Monad ? for when we add a ! 
nad to another Monad, cither Somthing extrin- 
Cecal is added to the Monads, or is fnbftra&ed 
from them, or is neither added nor fubftrafted , 
but if nothing be added or fubftfacted , there 
will be no Duad. For neither will the Monads, 
being feparatc from one another, have a Monad 
confidcrcd as above them , according to their 
peculiar refpe&s ; neither is any thing added_ to 
them from without, ( nor taken away, according 
to the Hypothecs. ) So that the addition of a 
Monad to a Monad, there being no Addition 
nor SuMraclion from without, will not make 
a Dnad ■ but if there be Subftra&ion, there 


the fuperfluous curiollty of the Dogmatifis. 
Thas much may ferve for a brief Account, as 
to that which is called the PhyfivA Part of Phy 
lofophy. 


..ot cnly be no Dnad, but the Monads them- . 

ieives will be diminllhed; and if from without TTEnce, GW,they fay is taken Three ways^ 


CHAP. XIX. 

Of the Ethical part of Pbilojbphy. 

T here remains the Ethical part, which feem- 
eth converfant about Goods , and Ills, and. 
Indifferent!. That therefore we may treat of 
his alfo, by way of Summary, we will inquire 
nto the exigence of Goods, Ills, and Indifre- 
rents having fir It explained their Notions. 


Of Goods, Ills, and Indiffercnts. 

T He Stoicks fay, that Good is Profit, or, that 
which differeth not from Profit, calling Pro- 
| fit. Virtue; and virtuous A&ion, that which is 
1 not different from Profit, a virtuous Man, and a 
Friend ; for Virtue being the Hegemonick part 
of the Soul, confident after fuch a.manner; and 
virtuous Action, being an Operation according 
to Virtue, is plainly Profit; and a virtuous 
Man and a Friend, is not different from Profit. 
For Profit is a part of virtuous, as being the 
Hegemonick thereof; now the Wholes, they fay, 
arc neither the fame with their Parts, ( for a 
Man is not a hand; ) nor different from their 
Parts, for they fubfilt not without their Parts: 
Wherefore they fay, tire Whole is not different 
from it’s. Parts, confequently, a virtuous Man 
being the Whole in refpect of it’s Hegemonick 
( which they lay is Profit ) is not different from 
Profit. 


CHAP. XXI. 

That Good is taken Three ways. 


a Dnad be added to them , that of the two Mo¬ 
nads them may he made a Duad, Teeming to 
be Two they will be Four; for there is fir ft 
laid down one Monad, and another Monad, 
which a Duad from without being added, the. 
number Four is made. It is the'fame as to all 
other Numbers, which are faid to be made by 
Competition. If therefore thofe Numbers which 
are faid to be compounded of tranlcendent 
Numbers, are made neither by Subftra&ion nor 
Addition’, nor without SubftraQion and Addi¬ 
tion, the generation of that Number, which is 
faid to be bv itfelf, and about numerate things, 
will be.infubfifixnt. But that the Numbers which 
are by Competition , are not ingenerate, they 
thcmfelves declare , affirming, That they are 
compounded, and made of thofe which are 
tranfeendent, as of the Monad, and indefinite i 
Duad ; therefore Number hath not a fubfiftence 
of itfelf. And if Number hath not a Subft- 
fience, neither confidered in itfelf nor in things 
numbered, Number ;? not any thing, according 


___ ^ One way. Good is faid to be that from which 
Profit cometh ; this is the moft principal , and the 
Virtues : The Second, is that by which Profit cometh , 
as Virtue and virtuous M&ions. The Third , is 
that which is aisle to Profit, as Virtue, and virtuous 
jMiions, and a virtuous Man, and a Friend , and 
tbeGods, and good Damons: Thus the Second Sig= 
nification includes the firff ; and the Third, both 
Eirfl and Second. 

Some fay. Good is that which is expetible for 
itfelf-. Others', that which ajjiftetb to Felicity , or 
compleateth it. Felicity , according to the Stoicks, 
is ’E vsoia pl», a good current of life. 

Thefe things arc faid to explain the Notion 
of Good ; but whether a Man faith , Good is 
that which profiteth, or that which is expetible 
in itfelf, or that which co-operates towards Fe¬ 
licity, he declareth not what Good is, but fom- 
thing accident to it, which is frivolous. For 
the torefaid are either Accident to Good only, 
or to other things alfo. If to other things alfo, 
they are not. Chara&erifticks of Good , foraf- 
BlUcSr 
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much as they are madi common. If to Good 
only, we cannot by thcfe nnderftand Good ; for 
as he who underftauds not what a Horfc is, 
knowcth not what Neighing is, nor can by that 
come to the Notion of a Horfe, if he firft light 
not upon a Horfe Neighing : So, he who cnqui- 
rcth what is Good, forafimich as he knowcth not 
wha: Good is, he cannot know what properly 
and folely belongs to it, that thereby he might 
come to undcrftand Good itfclf. For firft he 
mult learn the Nature of Good itfelf, and then 
underfland, that it profiteth, and that it is ex- 
pctible for itfelf, and that it is effettive of 
Felicity. But that the forefaid Accidents are 
not fulTicicnt to declare the Notion and Nature 
of Good, the Dogmatifls mtnifcft in Effect. 
For, that Good profirctli, and that it is expc- 
tible, (whence called dyaOlr qu. dyaylvj and 
effettive of Felicity, all perhaps grant : But 
being demanded. What that is, to which t’nefe 
are Accident ? they run into an incredible con- 1 
reft, fome faying that it is Virtue, others Plea- [ 
fure, others Indolence, others fomething elfe ; [ 
whereas, if by the foieiaid Definitions it were 1 
determined what Good is, they would not fall j 
out among themfclves, as ignorant of its Na- j 
ture. Thus the mofl Eminent among the Dog- \ 
matifts differ concerning the Notion of Good. 
They likevvife differ about 111, faying, that ill 
is Hurt, or not different from Hurt •, others, 
that which is avoidable for itfelf-, others, that 
which is effettive of Infelicity ; whereby per¬ 
haps declaring not the Eflence of 111, but fonre 
of the things accident to it, they fall into the 
forefaid Incxtricability. 


CHAP. XXII. 

Of Indifferent. 

I Ndifferent is taken Thee ways: Firft, for that 
which moveth neither Appetite nor Avcrjion ; 
as, that the Stars or the Hairs of our Head are of 
even Number. Secondly , for that which moves 

the appetite or Averfion not one more than the other, 
as in two Tetradrachmes nothings different , when 
one of them is to be chofttn. There is an Appetite 
to choofe one of them, but not this more than that. 
The Third kind of Indifferent is, that which con¬ 
duced neither to Felicity nor Infelicity, as Health, 
Wealth ; for that which fometimes may be ufed Well, 
fometimes III, this , they fay, is Indifferent. Con¬ 
cerning this laft chiefly they difeourfe in Ethicks. 

What to conceive of this Notion, is mani- 
felt from what we faid before from Goods and 
Ills. They bring us not to the Notion of each 1 
of thefe things; but it is not Arrange, that they 
fail in things inexiftent. That nothing by Na¬ 
ture is Good, Ill, or Indifferent, fome argne thus. 


CHAP. XXIII. 

Whether there is any thing naturally Good, 10 , or 
Indifferent. ■ 

F ire being Hot by Natule, appeareth to all 
. to be heating •, Snow being Cold by Na- 
ture, appeareth to all to be cooling ; all things 


which a flea by their Nature, affect all that arc 
according to Nature or well, after the fame man¬ 
ner - but none of thole which are called Good 
aft eel all Men as Good ( as we lhali fnew ) theic- 
rore there is nothing Good by Nature. That 
none ot thole which are called Goods, affect all 
Men alike, is manifeft; for( to pals by the or¬ 
dinary People, whereof fome think a good ha¬ 
bit of Body to be Good others, venereal 
Plcjfurcs ; others. Earing; others, Drinking - 
others. Dicing - others. Riches ■ others, foni- 
things woiie than rhefe. ) Some Philofopcrs 
as the Fcripateticks f.y Them arc Three kinds 
: ot Goods, fome in the Soul, as the riru-.es ■ fame 
\m the Body,.IS Health and the like - others \xter 
! ”| 7 i» MFrtftuds, Wulth, and the like. The Stacks 
; alfo affect i hree Kinds ol Goods, ft,me hi the 
the 1 re 111,1 ; joint- external, .is .1 virtuous 
1 . > -d a J-ru-nd-, fome, milbtr in nor without 

■the Soul, mu virtuous as to hr.,,f If But 

chofe which are in the Bod / or external, which 
the Pcripateticks account Goods, they deny to 
be Goods. Some there are who bold Plcafurc 
to be a Good others on the contrary fiy it 
is an Ill: Whence one of the Philofophers cried 
out, I bad rather be Mad, than be Flea fed Now 

if all things, which move ( or affect )’by Na¬ 
ture, move all Men alike, but bv thofe which 
are called Goods, all Men arc not affctted alike, 
nothing is good by Nature. For neither can 
wc believe all the forefaid Opinions, by Reafon 
of their Repugnance, nor fome one of them ; 
for he who faith we muff; believe this Sett, and 
not that, feeing he is oppofed by the Reafons 
of the other fide, becomes a Party in the Con- 
troverfy, and will himfelf need a Judge, but 
jhall not Judge others. Now there neither be¬ 
ing an acknowledged Criteric, nor a Demon- 
ftration, by Reafon of the indijudicable Contro- 
verfy concerning thefe, he muff: come to Sufpen- 
fion, and hereupon will not be able to aflert 
what is good by Nature. 

Moreover fome argue thus. Good is either 
the defire itfelf, or that which we defire : The 
defirc itfclf is not Good, in itfelf 5 for then we 
would not endeavour to obtain that which we 
defire, left having obtained it we lofc the de¬ 
fire. For example if to defirc Drink were 
Good, we would not endeavour to get Drink • 
for, afloon as ever we have obtained it, we 
leave to defire it. ’Tis the fame in Hunger, 
Love, and the like ; therefore the defil e is not 
a thing expetible in itfelf; rather on the con¬ 
trary, perhaps troublefome. For he who is Hun¬ 
gry, endeavours to obtain Meat, that he may 
be freed from the trouble of Hunger; the like 
doth he who Loves, and he who Thirfts. Nei¬ 
ther is that which isdefired, the Good itfelf; 
for either it is without us, or above us. If 
without us, either it caufcth in us fome pleafing 
Motion, and fuch a Conftitution as we willingly 
embrace, and confequently is a delightful Affe¬ 
ction, or it affetts us not at all ; but if it be 
not delightful, it is not Good, nor can incite 
us to it’s Appetition, nor can be any way ex¬ 
petible. If there be ingenerate about us ex- 
trinfecally fome delightful Conftitution and 
Affettion, which wc willingly embrace, that 
which is without us,lhall not be expetible in it- 
[felf, but for the Affettion which is raifcd in us 
through 
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through it ; but neither about ns, for then it 
1 nnft either be about the Body , or about the 
f -i ov about both, if about the Body only, 
v;: cannot know it, for all knowledge they 
attribute to the Soul, the Body they lay in it- 
•; c \‘. i. irrational. Mow if it be laid to proceed 
as t ic a? the Soul, it will f.cm to be c-xpctiblo 
in the v'.nrni vchenlion of the bold, and to it’s 
<;eU".hriid Aiieftiou : for th.ir wlii.h is 'ridged 
to be c\-perib'.-, is lodged ( according to them ) 
bv the liu.-lUvI. not by the irrational Body. It 
remains 1 here fore to fay, that Good is about the 
C oal'/. but even this, acovdim; to the 
(bn... r ,ds'of the Dngmatifts, U impoilible ; for 
verhai'' ih.c Soul i tic If is not cxiftent, or if it 
.iff, ir is not ( from what they themlclves lay) 
• orreheuded, as wc have proved in the dif- 
-ic concerning the Criterie. But how will 
rtaruic to (ay, that fomthing is produced 
11 : which comprehends it not? 

. . ■ les'all this, Ihnv do they fay that Good is 
Soul? If I.jicurus lay. That Pleafuve. is 
:■ ! n.l.and that the Soul ( for fo do all things, ) 

-nlifts of Atoms, how Pleafure, and an aflfent 
.r judgment, that this is expetible and Good , 
hat avoidable and ill, can be in a heap of A- 
toms, is not pofli’olc to be refolved ? 


C H H P. XXIV. 

Wh.it tb.it U. which is called Art about Life. 

‘ A Gain, the Stohks fay. That ibe Goods in 
jr\ the Soul arc certain Arts, the Virtues. . !rt, 
they fay , is a Syflcm of eoexcrcifed Contprehen/ions ; 
Comprehcnfions are made in tbe Heganonick. .Now, 
how in the Hcgemonick, which, according to 
them, is a Spirit, there is a ftoring up of Com- 
prehcnfions, and a Coaccrvation of them, fo as 
to make an Art, is not poflible ro be under¬ 
stood ; forafmuch as the later impreflion Hill 
defaceth the forgoing, lincc they fay it is a 
Spirit, and moved totally, according to. every 
Impreflion. For to fay that Plato’s amNixe- 
vc'mo-is can demonftrate Good, 1 mean that tem¬ 
perament of diviiible and indiviflblc fubltance, 
and of the nature of Alterity and Identity, or 
Numbers, is mcerly to trifle ■, whence neither 
can Good be in the Soul. Now if neither the 
delire he the Good, nor the extrinfccal Subject 
which is expetible for itfclf, nor in the Body, 
nor in the Soul, as I have proved,there is nothing 
naturally Good ; and for the fame Rc'afons, nei¬ 
ther is there any thing naturally 111. For thofe 
rhings which to feme feem 111, arc perilled by 
-■ .hers, for Good, as Lafcivioufncfs, Injuftice, 
'.■cr.oufncls ,' Intemperance, and the like, 
.cc if tliofc which arc naturally Good , 
!: :!i len alike; and thofe which are faid to 
Mgaiiect not all alike, there is nothing 111 
HMislly, 

Neither is there any thing naturally Indiffe¬ 
rent, hy rcafonof the Controvcrfic about Indif- 
forents, as for example .• The Stoicks , of In- 
difr’erenrs, fay. That fame are preferred, others 
■rejcBcd ; others neither preferred, r.or rejected. Pre¬ 
ferred are thofe, which’ have a fuffeient dignity, as 
health, riches rejected, tboj’e which have not a fuf- 
fieient dignity, as poverty, fteknefs. Neither pre¬ 


ferred nor rejected ; as to firetch, or bend the fin¬ 
ger. Put fame hold, that, of Indifferent! none is 
abfolutcly preferred or rejetted ; for every Indiffe¬ 
rent, feemeth femetintes preferred, fomethnes reject¬ 
ed, according to various circumftanccs. For if (IV. v 
they ) a Tyrant plots againft the Rich, whil’jfc 
the Poor are fuffered to live quietly, there I, 
none but had rather be poor than rich ; fo ?s 
Riches in this calc will be in the number of the 
rejected. Thus each of tlicfe which are called 
Indiffcrents, is by fomc held to* be good, bv 
others to be ill; but if it were Indifferent by na¬ 
ture, all men would alike conceive it to be In¬ 
different. Therefore there is nothing Indifferent 
by Nature. Again, if fome fhall argue, that 
Courage isexpctible by nature, bccaufc Lyons, 
and Bulls, Cocks, and fome Men are naturally 
inclined to it, we reply, that for the fame rea- 
fon timidity ought to be reckoned nmongft 
things expetible in their own nature ; for Harts, 
and Hares, and many other Creatures are add lift¬ 
ed to it by nature. Even a great part of Man¬ 
kind arc fnch. For it feldom happens, that a 
man gives up himfelf to dye for his Country, or, 
couragioufly attempts fonts bold Aftion, as be¬ 
ing with-held by effeminate-timidity ; the great¬ 
er part of men decline all thefe. Whence the Epi¬ 
cureans conceive it to be proved, that pleafure 
is expetible in its own nature ; for living Crea¬ 
tures, fay they, as foon as they are born, being 
yet unperverted, defire pleafure, and decline 
pain. To thefe may be objected, That wliat- 
foever caufeth ill, cannot be good by nature, but: 
pleafure caufeth ill, for to all pleafure is annexed 
pain, which, accoiding to them, is ill in its own 
nature; For example: A Drunkard hath plea- 
fine in drinking, a Glutton in eating, a Luxu¬ 
rious perfon in wantoning ; but thefe caul'e Po¬ 
verty and Sickncfs, which arc painful and ill, as 
they conceive; therefore pleafure is not good 
in its own nature. Belides, that which caufeth 
good, cannot be naturally ill, but pains caufe 
pleafures ; by Labour we attain Science and 
Riches; by Labour a Man obtains the Enjoy¬ 
ment of his Love, by Pain is acquired Health; 
therefore Labour is not ill naturally. For if Plea¬ 
fure were good in its own nature, and 1 .abour or 
Pain ill in its own nature, all Men would be a- 
like affefted with them : But we fee many Phi- 
lofophers embrace Labour and Pain, and con¬ 
temn Pleafure. 

In the fame manner may they be overthrown, 
who fay, that a Life conjoined with Virtue is 
good by nature, becaufe fome Philofophers have 
made choice of a voluptuous Life ; fo as by the 
difagreement amongft them, is fubverted/that 
a thing is fuch or fnch in its own nature. 

It will not perhaps be from our purpofe, to 
pvopofe briefly fome more particular opinions 
of things honeft and dilhoneft, of the lawful and 
unlawful,Laws,and Cuftoms,and devotion to the 
Gods, and piety to the dead, and the like ; for 
by this means we fhall find a great difference 
amongft things to be done, and not to be done. 
With us afpimy.il',a i s held difhonelt and unlaw¬ 
ful ; with the Germans, not dilhoneft, but an. 
allowed cuftom. Neither did the Thebans of 
old efteem it dilhoneft; and Merione the Cre¬ 
tan, they fay, was fo called, by Emphafls of the 
Cretan Nation. Some alfo refer to this Acini- 
lei's 
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; lei’s fervent friendfhip to Patroclu.s. And no of other Men, but our own. Moreover to 

wonder, when the Cynicks , and Zeno the Cit- defile the Altar of God with Blood, with 
tiean, and Cieanlhes, and Cbryfippus fay, Jt is an moft people, .as with us, is held impious ; 
I&difFerent. Again, for a Man to lie with his but the' Lacedemonians, at the Altar ol Ortho- 
Wife in publick, though we efteem it unfeemly, fia, and Diana , whipp’d themfelves cruelly 
yet feme in the Indies do not fo, for they make jfo as much Blood run down upon the Altar ot 
no diftiiiflion of places therein ; as Crates, the j the Goddefs. Belides, fome facrifice a Man to 
Philofbphcr , is alfo faid to have done. For '.Saturn, as the Scythians do Strangers to Diana 5 
, Women to proftitute themfelves, with us, is but we, on the contrary, think the Temples are 

difhoneft, and fhameful, but with many of the defiled with human Blood. With us, there is 
Egyptians honourable ■ for it is faid, that thofc a Law for puniffiment of Adulterers but l'ome 
who have layn with many Men, ufed to wear a hold, that to lie with other Mens Wives, is a 
Bracelet about their Ancles as a mark of Ho- thing Indifferent: Even fome Philofophcrs fay, 
nour. Moreover, amongfi them. Virgins be- that, r.o lie with other Mens Wives, is Indiffc- 
■’ fore Marriage gain’d a Dowry, by proffituting rent. With ns. Children are bound by Law to 

themfelves. The Stocks fay, That it is no take care for their Parents; the Scythians, when 
I lhame to cohabit with a common Woman, or to they exceed Thrcefcoie years, cut their Throats, 

t be maintained by what fhc gets. To he ffig And what wonder, when Saturn himfelf with a 

matized, with us, is fhameful and difhonou- Sickle emafculatcd his Father 5 Jupiter threw 
i rable ; but many of the Fgypli.ins and Sarnia- down Saturn into Tartarus Minerva joined with 

tians lligmatiz’tl their Children. For men to Jupiter , and Neptune, to fetter her Father ; Sa- 
£ v/ear Ear-Rings is, with 11s, accounted fham- turn devoured his own Children. Moreover, 

fnl; but with fou\e Barb triant, as with the Sy- Solon the Athenian m ule a Law concerning in¬ 
i' riant, it is a mark of Nobility ; inlbmuch as demnate perfons, whereby any Man was "per- 

fome extending this mark of Nobility, bore mitted to kill his Son 5 but with us, the Laws 
K holes in the No'ilrils of their Children, in Which forbid to kill our Sons. The Roman Lawgivers 

! s they hang Rings of Silver or Gold , which order the Children to be under the power of 

none amongtt us do. As neither to wear a Man- the Parents, and to be their Servants; and the 
tie ffain’d and dy’d with Flowers, for though Children not to be Muffers of their own Effates, 
the Perftans efteem this an Ornament, wc think -but the Parents, until they are manumitted af- 
it undcccnt. Wnen at a Feaffc made by Ditmyjius ter the fame manner as pni'cliafcd Slaves. Others 
Tyrant of Sic'.iy fuch a kind of Robe was offer- reject this Cuftom as Tyrannical. There is a 
ed to Plato, and to Ariftippus the Philofophers ; Law to puniih Homicides, but Gladiators , when 

;• Plato refus’d, faying, they kill a Man, are nuny times honoured for 

“ it. The Lavvs forbid to ftrike a free Ferfon, 

] I mill not with a Female Robe myfclf dijgracc, but Wrafflers, beating fret-men, Runtimes kil- 

l Who ant a Man, and of a Manly Race. ling them, aie rewarded with Honors and Gar- 

j 1 lands. The Law commands every Mail to have 

| But Ariftippus took it, with thefe words; but one Wife ; but among!!, the Thracians and 

l Getulians , a People of f.ybia , every one hath 

| Jf flic come pure, a Bacchanalian Feajl many. To tob is with 11s held unlawful and 

I Never corrupts a modefi Woman’s brcajl. uiijull; but with many of ibe Barb trims , not 

j fo: On the contrary,the Cilici.ms eflccm it Ho- 

Thus even of the wife Men, to fome it feemed norable; whereupon filch as die in Robbing, 
j Decent, to others Indecent, With ns it is Un- they judge worthy of Honor. Neflor in the 

lawful to marry our Mother, or Sifter; but Poet, after he had kindly received thofc who 
| the Perftans ( and of them the Magi, who make were with Tclcmachus, fayes 

i greateff profeffion of Wifdom ) marry their 

l Mothers, and the Egyptians their Sifters, and -- Doyou uncertain fray 

j all ; as the Poet, As Thieves ? 


But Ariftippus took it, with thefe words; 


Jf flic come pure, a Bacchanalian Fcafl 
Never corrupts a modeft Woman’s breaft. 


Jove to his Wife and Sifter Juno, faid. j 

Zeno the Citr.iean frith, That it is.not difhoneft, 

TO jj.oflw (utirfS- cV iauria faftw Tfificu, no merfe 
* than if it were to rub any other part of the Bo- 

| dy. Cbryfippus, in his Treatife of Polity, afferts. 

That the Father may lye with the Daughter , 
and the Mother with the Son, and the Brother 
| with the Sifter. But Plato more univerfally faith. 

That all Wives ought to be in common. With 
AVith inert !- us it is deteftable, *«se?»?f<3>’ Zeno approves it; 

at, d we are informed that fome there are, who 
e ot ufe this Evil as a Good. To eat Man’s Flefli 
with us is unlawful; whereas among!! the Bar 
barians there are whole Nations which ufe it 
as a thing indifferent. What need we inftance 
Barbarians , when Tydev.s himfelf is faid to have 
eaten the Brains of his Enemy ? and the Stoicks 
fay, it is not unfitting to eat not only the Flclh 


But if to Rob had been di (honorable, he would 
not have entertained Perforis, that might be faf- 
pecicd for Thieves, with fo much Humanity. 
Belides, to fteal, is, with 11s , unjuft and unlaw¬ 
ful ; but thofe who fay Mercury is 11 Tliieviffi 
God, do not conceive it unjull; for how can a 
God be wicked ? Some alfo fay. That the La- 
ccd/ctnonians piinilh’d Thieves; not for Stealing, 
but for being Taken. A Coward that throws 
away his Shield, is in many Countries puniflied 
by Law, ( whence the Lacedaemonian Woman 
giving her a Son a Shield, faid to him, * Thou *Hithei 
Son, or this, or upon this,} but Archilochus brags , g c 
that he had thrown away his Shield, and run i lome t 
away, writing of himfelf in his Poems thus: upon it 
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Some Sajan doth perhaps kimfilf adorn 
New with the Shield which once by me was horn I 
yixd left behind (, though fore againfl my will ) | 

To fane my life —— 

The Amazjnn maira their Male-Children, that 
they might not be lit for War, and they them- 
felves underwent all Military Bulincls ; whereas 
we think the contrary to be the bell order. The 
Mother of the Gods admits Eunuchs, which a 
God would never do , if it were ill by nature, 
not ro be perfectly while. Thus concerning 
things juft and unjuft, and virility, there is great 
difugreement. 

Like wife ? concerningDevotion.and the Gods, 
there is muchControverUe;the grejter part hold, 
that there are Gods 5 but fome, that there are 
none, as the Followers of Tiagora. 5 the Melian , 
and 7 heodorvs, and Critias the Athenian. Of 
thole who affirm there arc Gods, fome worlhip 
the Ge ls of their Country, others thofe which 
the Softs of Dogmaiilts have framed •, as, Ari- 
ftotle held God to be incorporeal, theboundure 
of Heaven ; the Stoicks, a Spirit, penetrating 
even through things horrible to behold 5 Epicu¬ 
rus,, of humane Form \ Xenophanes, an impaf- 
fible Sphere; Some, that he is provident over 
our Affairs; others, that he is not provident 
over them ; For that which isblefled and incor¬ 
ruptible, faith Epicurus^ neither hath any trouble 
itfelf , nor caufcth any to others. Whence 
alfo, of thofe according to life, fome fay , that 
there is one God ; others,tliat there are many, 
and of different forms 5 fo as they run into the 
opinions of the Egyptians , who conceived the 
God- to be faced like Dogs, and formed like 
■Hawks, and Oxen, and Crocodiles, a.nd wliat 
not. Whence alfo there hapned a great dif¬ 
ference as to Sacrifices, and the worlhip of the 
Gods. Things that are facred in fome Temples, 
are profane in others •, whereas this could not 
be, if there were any thing facred or prophane 
in its own nature. For example. None facri- 
fice a Swine to Scrapis , but to Hercules and iAif- 
culapius they facrifice them. ’Tis unlawful to fa- 
crifice a Sheep to Jjis, but ro her vrho is called 
the Mother of the Gods, and to other Gods, 
they are fucrificed. To Saturn they lacrifice a 
man, which to molt is impious. In Alexandria 
they facrifice a Car. to Hero , a Moth to Thetis, 
which amongft us none do. To Neptune a. Horfe 
is facrificed,buc to Apollo the Didymean efpecial- 
ly, this Creature is abominable. To facrifice 
Goats to Diana is pious, but not to ^Efiulapius. 
Many others might be alledged, which, for bre¬ 
vity I omit. Now if there were any Sacrifice 
pious or impious in its own nature, all perfons' 
would have the fame opinion of it. 

Like to thefe we (hall find the things that con¬ 
cern the diet of men, as to worlhip of the 
Gods. A Jew or an Egyptian Prieft will dye, 
rather than eat Swine’s flelh ; a L ybian thinks 
it moll unlawful to eat the flelh of Sheep; fome 
of the Syrians , that of a Pidgeon; others, of 
ViSims ; in fome Temples, it is lawful to eat 
Fifh in others unlawful. Of thefe who a- 
mongfl the Egyptians were thought to be wife, 
fome conceived it abominable to ear the head 
of a Creature; others, the {boulder ; others. 


the foot 5 others, other parts. None eat Oni- 
ons , who are initiated in the Rites of Cacian Jzu 
piter, at Vellufium. The Prieft of Lybian Ve¬ 
nus, never eats Garlick. In fome Temples, they 
abftain from Mint •, in others, from Marjoram 5 
in others, from Smalladge. Some affirm it better 
to cat the heads of our own Parents , than 
Beans others hold the eating of thefe indif¬ 
ferent. We think it abominable to eat the flelh 
of Dogs , but fome among the Thracians are 
reported to feed thereon 5 perhaps alfo it was in. 
ufe amongft the Grecians , whence Diodes , fol¬ 
lowing the ^Aifculapians, perferibed to fome lick 
perfons the flelh of Puppies. There are, who, 
as I faid, eat Man's flelh indifferently, which we 
think unlawful. Now if thefe Rules of worlhip 
and things unlawful were by nature, all Men 
would have the like opinion of them. 

The fame may be laid concerning Piety to¬ 
wards the Dead : Some cover the Bodies of the 
Dead with earth, thinking it impious to Ihew 
them to the Sun; The Egyptians, drawing out 
the Entrals, embalm them, and keep them a- 
mongft them above ground. Amongft the <^5- 
thiopians the Ichthyophagi throw them into 
Ponds, to be eaten by the Fiflies •, the Hirca- 
nians give them to be devoured by Dogs; 
fome of the Indians to Vultures. It is re¬ 
ported, that the Troglodytes bring the dead 
Body to a hillock, ty e it head and heels together, 
and throw Hones at it, laughing, with which 
when they have covered it, they depart. There 
are fome Barbarians, who facrifice and eat thofe 
who out-live threeftore years ; but fuch as dye 
young, they bury in the Ground. There arc 
who burn their Dead, of whom, fome gather¬ 
ing their Bones, prelerve them , others call 
them away. The Per/ians it is reported, hang 
up their Dead, and Embalm them with Nitre, 
and then wrap Cloaths about them. We fee 
with what Mourning fome follow the Dead ; 
fome efteem Death horrible,und to be Ihunned ; 
others, nothing fuch . Euripides, 

JfLife.be Death who know. 

And Death a Life below ? 

And Epicurus faith. Death concerns us not. Fez 
what is diffolved in infenftble , but what wants 
Sen/e , concerns us not. They fay moreover. If 
we confift of Soul and Body , and■ Death be a 
Difjolution of the Soul and Body, then when we 
are. Death .is not , for we are not diffolvcd ; and 
when Death is, we are not ; for this Composition of 
Soul and Body confifting no. longer , neither are we. 
Heraclitus faith. That to Live is to Dye , and 
that wbilfi we Live we are Dead ; for whilft we 
Live, ow Souls arc Dead ; Buryed in us ; but 
when we dye, our Souls revive and live. There 
are who conceive, that to dye is better than 
to live; whcuce Euripides, 

We New-born Infants rather fhould lament. 

Pitying the miferies to which theft fent: 

But him who Dies,'fit from all Labours free. 

Bear to the Grave with Joy trinmphantly. 

To the fame effect, is alfo this ? 

Of 
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CHAP. XXV. 


Of wretched Mankind , the tnoft happy ftate 
Were never to be Born nor fee the day 
Next which , oa fion do Born to pafs the Cate 
Of Pluto , and their Bones in daft to lay. 

We know the Story of Cleohis and Biton , 

1 elated by Herodotus , concerning the Argive 
Pricltefs. It is faid , amongft the Thracians 
there are fomethat mourn over a Child as foon 
as it is born. Therefore ought not Death t© 
he reckoned amongft things horrible in their 
own nature, nor Life amongft things good in 
their own nature ? Nor is there any of the fore- 
mentioned things, fuch or fuch in their own na¬ 
ture, bnt all are fuch by Opinion and Refe¬ 
rence. The fame kind of Argument we might 
deduce from many other things, which, for bre¬ 
vity we omit. And if we cannot immediately 
inftance a contrariety to fomthing, we may fay. 

It is poiTible, that in fome Nations which we 
know not, there may be a different Opinion. 
For if we did not (' for example ) know, that 
the cuftora of the Egyptians is to marry their 
Sifters, we might falfty affirm, that .it is a thing 
acknowledged by all, that we ought not to mar¬ 
ry our Sifters. In like manner, in fuch things 
as have not a difference known to us, it is not 
fit to affirm, that there is no Controvcrfie con¬ 
cerning them, it being, as I faid , poffible, 
that fome other Nations which wa know nor, 
may hold the contrary. 

Hereupon the Sceptick obferving fo great diffe¬ 
rence of things, fufpends as to what is Good or 
Bad in it’s own Nature, or what is abfolntely 
to be done or not to be done herein decli¬ 
ning the temerity of the Dogmatifts but he 
follows the common courfe of Life without be -1 
ing pofitive ; whence it comes, that in things 
Opinionative, he remaines void of Paflion ; in 
things Compulfive, he is moderately affefted : 
As being a Man, fenfible, he Puffers; bnt not 
taking the Opinion, that what he Puffers is ill 
in it’s own Nature, he Is moderately affe&ed ; 
for to have fuch an Opinion is worfe than the 
fuffering itfelf, infomuch as they who fuffer the 
amputation of fome Limb or the like, many 
times bear it well, whil’ft the ftanders by, out 
of an opinion that is ill, faint. For doubtlefs, 
he who propofeth to himfelf that fomthing is 
good or ill in its own nature, and to be done 
or not to be done, is troubled many ways. 
When the things are prefent, which he con¬ 
ceives ill by nature, he feems to be tormented , 
and when he poffeffeth tiiofe which feem to him 
good, through his being exalted in mind for it, 
and his fear of lofihg it, and care left he Ihould 
fall again into thofe things which he conceives 
ill by nature, he is involv’d in no fmall trouble. 
For thofe who fay, that Good s cannot be loft, 
are to be filenced by the Infolubility of the Que¬ 
stion. Hence we argue. If what caufeth ill be 
ill, and to be avoided ; but the PerfuAGon, that 
lome things are ill, fome good, in their own na¬ 
ture, caufeth troubles ; then that Perfuafion is 
ill, and to be avoided. Thus much of Goods, 
Ills, and Indifferents. 


Whether there be an Art about Life. 

F Rom what hath been faid it is manifeft, 
That there is not an Art about Life •, for it 
there be fuch an Art, it is con verfant in the Com- 
tempiation ot Goods, Ills, and Indifferents, but 
thefe being incxiftent, the Art about Life will 
be inexiftent alfo, Befidcs, the Dogmatifls not 
agreeing concerning this Art about Life, l'evcral 
of them being of feveral Opinions, they are fub- 
jeft to the Controvcrfie and Argument from 
Difigreement , which wc alledgcd in the Difcouvfe 
concerning Good. 

But though wc Ihould fuppofe all to agree 
in one Art about Life - as for example. That 
celebrated Puidence which the Stacks dream of 
and feem to prefsmore than the reft, many Ab- 
furdities will ncverthclcfs follow. For feeing 
that Prudence is a Virtue, and a wife Alan on¬ 
ly hath Virtue, the $ tacks not being wife, will 
not have the Ait about Lite. And feeing, ac¬ 
cording to them, the Art cannot fubfift, there 
will be no Art about Life, if we follow what 
they fay. For they affirm, Art to beaSyftent of 
Comprehenfions , Comprehenfion to be an ajfcnt to 
comprehcnfivc Phantafie ; but comprhenlive Phan- 
tafie cannot he found, tor neither is all Phanta¬ 
fie comprehcnfivc, nor can it be known, what 
Phantafics are comprchenfive , 3nd what not; 
but needing comprehenfive Phantafie to difeetn 
what Phantafie is comprehenfive, we run into 
infinite , another comprehenfive Phantafie being 
required, for the difeerning of- the compre¬ 
henfive Phantafie which weaffumed. The Stoicks 
give fuch a notion of comprehenfive Phantafie, 
as is not right; for , faying, comprehenfive 
Phantafie is that which arifethfrom a Being , and 
a Being is that which is able to move comprehenfive 
Phantafie , they run into the Alternate Common¬ 
place. If therefore, that there be an Art about 
Life, it is firft requifite, that there be an Art ; 
and that there be an Art, it is firft requifite , 
that there be Comprehenfion; and that there 
be Comprehenfion, iris firft repuifite , that 
there be an Affent to comprehenfive Phantafie ; 
but comprehenfive Phantafie cannot be found • 
therefore the Art about Life cannot be found. 

Again, every Art feems to be comprehended 
from thole things which it properly delivers ; 
but there is no work proper to that Art which 
is about Life for whatfoevev work thall be in- 
ftanccd, it will be found common with the Vul¬ 
gar, as, to honour Parents, to reftore a Depofi- 
tum, and the like ; therefore there is no Art a- 
bout Life. Neither , as fome maintain, from 
that which feemeth to be faid or done through 
a prudent habit of mind, can we know what is 
the work of Wifdom ; for a prudent habit of 
mind itfelf is incomprehenfible, it neither being 
manifeft in and by itfelf Amply,nor by its words, 
for thofe are common with the Vulgar. And to 
fey, that we comprehend him who hath the Art 
about Life, by the equability of his actions, is to 
{peak above human nature, rather to be wilhed 
than s.Terted -• 

For 
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Far every marts endu'd rvitb fiicb a mind , 
yis fevered dates are by she. Gods ajfgrtd. 

Sc icuiitineth to lay. That this Art about1 .ifc 
s compichcnded from their Writings •, which 
icing many. 4 and all of one kind, vve (hall in- 
Um.e only foma few. The Prince, of their Soft, 

> ,. )i0 [,. s Ecircitations concernin ’ tie Imlitution 

f Children,.mi'-aneft other thing;, taith thus, ’To 
diltingunh nothing more or lefs , Childilh or 
not Child nil,.Ma'culine or Feminine-, for there • 
is no diirercii.-c between ( manners ) Childilh 
anil not Obiiditli, Mafculincand Feminine, the 
lame become both. sJlft , of Piety towards 
Parents, !:■. /'<:(•'<, freaking of jocnfta and Oedi¬ 
pus That it was not abominable, dec. With 
tb s’’.npfies Chry’ippns, i:i bis Trcatifc of Poli¬ 
ty , f.tying , Thcic things in my judgment 
pa'dit lbto be ordered as the/ are ufed not 
anm> with Ibiiic. that the Mother Ihould have 


this and other Arts, to be comprehended by Ex¬ 
perience and Difcipline. 


C H A P. XXVII. 

Whether tire sirt about Life can be taught. 

■ftvTEither is it underltood by Doctrine and 
Difcipline, for before thefe are, there 
mult be three things acknowledged; the Thing 
taught, the Teacher, and He who learneth the 
manner of Difcipline; but none of thefe arc, 
therefore not the Do&rine. 


CHAP. XXVlii. 

, Whether there be any thing taught. 


‘ Children, by the Son, and the Father by the 
‘ Daughter, and the Brother by the Sifter. Ir 
‘ the fame Hook be allowcth to eat Man’s Flefh , 

1 for be. faith ,.If any part be cut ofF from a Bo- 
‘ dy living, which is fit tor Food, we fhould 
‘ not .bui y it, nor cavelelfy.throw it away , but 
6 lo con fume ic, that ir. may become another 
s .part of US;-. In hit Looks 0/Office, treating of 
4 the Buri.il of P.ir<nt\ he exprcfljt faith , When 
6 our Parents are dead , we mull provide for 
‘ them Lhc moltdimpic Tombs; for the Body 
‘ ( no more than Nails, or Teeth, or Hair ) 
4 pertaining nothing to us, we need not to have 
4 any refped or care of it. If the Flefh be 
4 found, it may be converted into Aliment, (in 
4 like manner, as if fome Limb of our own Bo- 
4 dy, wear cut off, as the Foot) but if unfound, 
4 it is to be buried, or. burnt, or thrown away 
4 without any regard, as our Nails and Hair. 
Much more of this kind is faid by Philofophers, 
which they could not have the heart to do, un- 
iefi drey had been brought up among the Cy- 
ciopes , and the Lejirigones. -Now if they , do 
noneof thefe, but their Aftious are common 
with the vulgar, there is no particular 
proper to them, who ate thought to have the 
Art about Life, if therefore ft be abfolutely 
neceifary,that Artsdic comprehended from their 
proper wonts ; b;t there is no work proper to 
the Art about Lite , it is .not comprehended. 
Wherefore none can fay, that it is exiftenc. 


CHAP. XXVI. 

Whether Share is in Men an rWt about Life. 

N OW if there be in Men an Art about Life, 

• either it is tngtneratein them by Nature, 

or acquired by pifaplinc and Doctiine. if by 

Nature, either k is sngeiserate is them as they 
are Men, or as they are not ■ Men. Not as they 
ate not Men, for they are Men It, as they arc 
Bicn, this wifdom would be in all Men, infomuch 
that all Men would be prudent, virtuous, a«d 
wile: but die greater part of Men, they fay, ate 
-evil 2 therefore the Art which is according to 
Life is not in Varovs they are Men, and there, 
forev.or. bv M iu-tt f Belides, forafmuch as they 
Irobs an Art to be .2 Sv Seat of unexercifed Com- 
prchciifioBSj they ideas rather to conceit c both 


F O R what i< taught , is.either true or falfe. 

. Ifii: befalfc, it cannot be taught, for thac 
whicivis falfe, is not; that which is not, cannot 
be taught. "But neither, if it be faid to be true ; 
for, that true is inexiftent, yve proved in our 
Difcomfe concerning the Cviterie. If therefore 
neither fallc nor true is taught,and befides thefe 
there is nothing docible, ('for thefe not being 
docible!, no man will fay that things indetermi¬ 
nable are docible') nothing is taught. 

Again, that which is taught is either manifeft, 
or umnanifeft; if manifelt,it needs not be taught, 
for things maijifefl are alike manifett to all. 
If unmanifeft, forafmucb as things unmanifeft , 
by Realon. of the indijudicablc Controverfie 
concerning them, arc iricomprehenfible , they 
cannot be taught; for how can my man learn, 
or teach, that which he comprehends not; Now 
if neither thac which is mamfeft,nor thar which, 
is unmanifeft is taught, nothing at all is taught. 

Befides, that which is taught, is either a Bo¬ 
dy or IntQ\ pc.real; but neither of thefe, whe¬ 
ther manifefl or uniiiau.ifeft, can be taught, for 
the forefaid Reafon ; therefore nothing can be 
taught. , . . , 

Moreover, cither that which is, is taught; 
or that which 1; not. If that which is not, be 
taught, foiafmuch as DcStines are conceived 
to be of things true, that which is not, will be 
true, and if-true, it will be exiftent, for Truth, 
they fa.y, is thac which exsits, and is oppofed 
to fome thing. But it is abltrd to fay , that 
which is not, exiits, therefore that which exilts 
not,cannot be taught. Neither can a Being 
be taught. For if a Being be taught, it mult 
■either be taught as a Being, or according to 
fome other thing. If, as it is a Being, it is do¬ 
cible, it is a Being and confequently not do¬ 
cible for Doctrines' mult be made of things 
indubitatc and.indocible, therefore a ,Being,as 
a Being, is not docible. But neither according 
to fome other thing, for a Being hath nothing 
accident to it, which is not a Being. There¬ 
fore if a Being be not taught, as it is a Being, 
1 neither can it be taught according to any other 
• thing, for whatfoever is accident to it,is a Being, 
i Befides, whether die Being which they fay is 
1 taught, be manifell, or unmanifeft, it appears by 
: the forefaid difficulties to be indccible. Now it 
neither that which is, nor chat which is not, be 
taught, nothing is taught. CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

Whether there be a Teachcr , and a Learner. 

B Y the forefaid difficulties are alfo fubverted 
the Teacher and the Learner ; ncvcrthdefs, 
we will queftion them more particularly. Ei¬ 
ther the Artift teacheth the Artift ; or the 
Ignorant, the Ignorant or the Ignorant, the 
Artift ; or the Artift, the Ignorant. The Ar¬ 
tift teacheth not the Artift , for, both being 
Artifts, neither needs Teaching. The Ignorant 1 
cannot teach the Ignorant, no more than the 
Blind can lead the Blind. The Ignorant cannot 
teach the Artift, that were ridiculous. It re- j 
mains to fay, that the Artift teaches the Igno- i 
rant, which likewife is impoffible. For there 
can be no fuch thing as an Artift, feeing that 
no Man is an Artift naturally, and Born fuch , 
neither is an Artift made of one that is not an 
Artift: For either one Theorem, and oneCom- 
prehenfion is fufficient to make an Artift of him 
that was not an Artift, or not * but if one Com- 
prehSnlion can make an Artift of him that was 
not an Artift, Firft, we may fay, that Artis 
not a Syftem of Comprehenfions •, for he that 
before knew nothing at all, if he have learnt 
one Theorem of Art, may thus be faid to he an 
Artift. Next,if any fhall fay,thathewho hath at¬ 
tained fome Theorems of Art, but as yet want- 
eth one, and thereforebeing not an Artift, (hall, 

. as foon as he hath attained that one, be made an 
Artift of a Not-Artift,.he holds that it is com 
pleated by one Comprehenfion. But if he come 
•to particulars, he cannot fhew a Man that is yet 
no Artift, but fhall be an Artift as foon as he 
hath attained one Theorenvmore; for no Man 
can number the Theorems of every Art, fo as 
having numbred the Theorems known, he fhall 
be able to fay, how many there are behind to • 
compleatthe number of the Theorems of the 
Art: Therefore the knowledge of theTheorem 
maketh not a Man an Artift, who was not an 
Artift before. But if this be true , Forafmuch 
as a Man comprehends 'not all the Theorems of 
Arts together, but one by one,(as muft be grant¬ 
ed ) he who attaineth every Theorem of Art 
diftinftly by itfelf, cannot become an Artift , 
for. we have (hewed, that the knowledge of one 
Theorem cannot make'him an Artift, who was 
not an'Artift therefore he, who is not an Ar¬ 
tift, cannot be made an Artift. So as from hence 
it appeareth, that there is no Artift at all, and 
confequently no Teacher. 

But neither can he who is faid to Learn, not 
being an Artift,Learn andComprehend the The¬ 
orems of Art, whereof he is ignorant: For as 
he who is blind from his Birth, as being blind, 
cannot comprehend Colours-, nor he who is Deaf 
from his Birth, Sounds ; So neither can he who 
is not an Artift, comprehend the Theorems of 
Art, whereof he is ignorant. Otherwifc, the 
fame Perfon might be both an Artift, and igno¬ 
rant of Art; Ignorant of the Art, for he is fup- 
pofed to be fuch • An Artift, for he compre¬ 
hends the Theorems of the Art. Wherfore 
neither doth an Artift teach him, who is not an 
Artift: Now if neither the Artift teacheth the 
Artift j nor the Ignorant, the Ignorant; nor the 
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Ignorant, the Artift; nor the Artift, the Igno¬ 
rant ; (and befides thefe there is nothing ) nei- 
there is there a Teacher, nor a Learner ; and 
there being nticher a Teacher nor a Learner , 
the way of Learning likewife is fuperfluous. 


CHAP. XXX. 

Wlxthcr there is a Way of Learning. 

N Everthelefs , again!! this alfo arc raifed 
Doubts; For the way of Teaching is ei- 
chei by Evidence, or by Difcourfc; But nei¬ 
ther by Evidence, nor by Difcourfc, as we fhall 
prove ; therefore the way of Teaching is inex¬ 
tricable Learning is not acquired by Evidence 
for Evidence is of things Ihcvvn, but that which 
is fhewn is apparent to all, that which is appa¬ 
rent, inafmiich as it is apparent, is perceptible 
by all; char which is commonly perceptible by 
a!', is not to be Learned; thertore nothing is 
to be Learn’d by Evidence. 

But neither is there any thine learnt by Dif- 
courfe-. For Difcourfc either fignifies fomrhing, 
or fignifies no’hing j but if it fignitv nothing it 
teacheth nothing. If it fignifies lbmetliing, it 
fignifies it either by Nature, or Impofition •, By 
Nature it fignifies not, for all Men under ft and 
not all Men , as Creeks barbarians, and Barba¬ 
rians Greeks If it fignifieth by Impofition, it is 
manifeft, that the makers of thefe Words, firft 
comprehending the things to which they accom¬ 
modated them, underftand them, nor, as being 
taught by thefe Words the things which they 
knew not, but, as being put in mind ol the things 
which they knew. Now they who have ncad 
to learn that which they know not, not know¬ 
ing to what things the Words are accommoda¬ 
ted, will underftand nothing at all :• Wherefore, 
there can be no way of Learning. For the 
Teacher ought to infinuatc into the Learner, 
an underftanding of the Theorems of the Art, 
which is to be learnt, that fo he, comprehend¬ 
ing the Colieftion of them all, may be made an 
Artift. But Comprehenfion , as we Ihcwed 
already, is nothing, therefore there cannot be 
a way of Teaching. Now if there be nothing 
Taught, nor a Teacher, nor a Learner, nor a 
way of Teaching, there will neither be any Di- 
fcipline nor Doarine. Thefe Arguments are in 
general alledged againft Difcipline and Do¬ 
arine. 

Another difficulty may be raifed againft that, 
which is called,The Art concerning Life. Thus. 
The thing Taught, that is, Wifdom, we have 
formerly proved infubfiftent; TheTeachcr like- 
wife , and Learner are infubfiftent: For ci¬ 
ther the Wife, teacheth the Wife, the Art con¬ 
cerning Life; or the Foolilh the Foolifh; or the 
Foolith the Wife -, or the Wife the Foolilh; but 
none of thefe teacheth another ; therefore the 
Art concerning Life is not taught. To fpeak 
of the reft were fuperfluous. But if the Wife 
teach the Foolifh Wifdom, and Wifdom be the 
Science of Good,2 and III, and Indifferent ; the 
Foolifh, not having Wifdom, will be Ignorant 
of the things Good,and Ill,and indifferent; and, 
being Ignorant of them,whilft the Wife teacheth 
! y y y 7 . him 
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him things Good, Ill, and Indifferent, he can 
only-hear the Things he faith, but not know 
them. For if he-did underftand them whilft he 
is in his Folly, Folly alfo might contemplate 
things Good, Bad, and Indifferent: But accord¬ 
ing to them , Folly contemplates not thefc, 
( otherwise a Foolifh Perfon were Wife ) there¬ 
fore the Foolilh underftand not by Learning the 
things faid or done by the Wife: bntif he un- 
derftands not, he cannot be taught by him any 
way, but by Evidence and Difcourfe, as we faid 
before. Now if that which is called the Art 
concerning Life, is neither communicated by 
Learning and Difcipline, nor by Nature, it is 
not to be found . out by the Philofophers, who 
cry it up fo much. 


CHAP. XXXI. 

Whether the Slrt concerning life he profitable to 
him irbo bath it. 

M oreover, though we Should grant, that 
the Art which they dream of concerning 
Liw, may be communicated, yet it will rather 
appear hurtful and troublefome to thofe that 
have it, than beneficial. We will take but one 
inftance for brevity. The Art concerning Life 
may be profitable to a Wife Man in giving him 
Continence in Appetition of Good, and A.verfi- 
on from 111. For he, whom they call Continent, 
is faid to be fuch, either for that he hath no Ap¬ 
petition to Ill, nor Averfion from Good; or for 
that he hath ill Appetitions and Averfions, but 
mailers them by Reafon: But as far as he is 
not in ill Judgments, he is not Continent; for 
lie. is not Continent in that which he hath not. 
And as no Man faith, an Eunuch is Continent 
in Venereal Plcafures; Or, he who hath no Ap¬ 
petite,, Continent in Eating, { for they have not 
thofe things, that by Continence might be fub- 
dued ) in like manner, a Wife Man cannot be 
faid to be Continent, -becaufe he hath not in. 
‘himfelf the Paffion whereof he ftiould be (Conti¬ 
nent. Bat if they will fay. He is Continent, for I 
that he is in ill Judgments, but overmafters them 
by Reafon Fir ft, they mu ft Grant, that Wif- 
dom hath profited him nothing ; foraftnuch as 
he is ft ill in trouble, and needeth help: Next he, 
will be found to be more unfortunate than tbofe,i 
who are faid to be bad. For if he hath an Ap¬ 
petite towards any thing, hs is wholly difturb- 
ed if he overmafters it with Reafon, he con- 


taineth the 111 within himfelf, and thereupon is 
more troubled than the Ill Perfon, who fuffer- 
eth not this 5 for if he hath an Appetite to any 
thing, he is troubled; but if he obtain his De¬ 
fire, the Trouble ceafeth. A Wife Man there¬ 
fore, either is not Continent as to Wifdom ; or 
if he be, he is of all Men the moft unhappy 5 fo 
that the Art concerning Life affords him not 
Benefit, but extraordinary Trouble. Now that 
he, who conceiveth that he hath the Art con¬ 
cerning Life, and thereby knoweth what things 
are Good and Ill in their own Nature, is exceed¬ 
ingly troubled, as well when the Good are pre- 
feat as when the Ill, we fhewed heretofore. We 
muft therefore fay. If the.fubfiftence of things 
Good, Ill, and Indifferent, be not undoubtedly 
a Knowledge, and the Art concerning Life bs. 
perhaps infubfiftent alfo; and though it were 
ranted by fuppofition to fubfift, yet would it 
ring no profit to thofe who have it, but oh 
the contrary, great Trouble ; the Dogmatifts 
look Supercilioufly, and take pride in vain, in 
•the Ethical part of that which they call Philofo- 
phy. And with this Deputation ( not to ex¬ 
ceed the limits of a Summary,) we ihall clofe 
our Third' Book of Pyrrhonian Hypotypofis, add¬ 
ing only this. 


CH : A P. XXXII. 

Why the. Sceptick , fimetimes m fit putpofe, alledg* 
eth weak Argument}. • - ~ 

T H e Sceptick t by, reafon of his great Humanl- 
ty ? endeavours with Dllcourfe to remedy, 
as tar as in him lies,the Arrogance and rath In- 
folence of the Dogmatifts, As therefore Phyfi- 
dans, in Corporeal Difeafes, have Remedies .of 
different forts, applying violentto thofe who ar.e 
violently lick, but gentle to thofe whofe Dir 
feafeis more gentle 5 In like manner, the Argu¬ 
ments propofed by the Sceptick aie not all .of 
equal force 5 but the more folid, which arc heft 
able to o verthrow the affedtion of the Dognia- 
tifts.he ufeth againft thofe who are moft vio¬ 
lently affedted therewith,thelighteragainft thofe 
who have it more lightly and fuperfidally- & 
as that they may be overthrown by lighter pro¬ 
babilities. Whence it happens that tli.e;<?ce£- 
tick.. fomtimes, atledgech ftronger Probabilities 
and Arguments; .fomtimes , on let purpofe, 
weaker, as often perceiving them IhJBciept to 
compafe his Delign," 
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EJPICVKVy, 


CHAP. I 

His Country , Parents^ Brethren 2 

ipicurus is by Tome conceived to have been a I came ont of Samus. And (6) Conftantims For - (l) 
i Samian for Timon ( in (a) Laertius') faith, 1 fhyrogeneta conceives, that he derived his Ori- 7tc 
vas the laft of the Natural Philofophers that I ginal from Samus , as well as Pythagoras. But 
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EPICURUS. 


PART XUL 


(b) In Lexicis. 
(/) In Ibcfeo. 

(10 De Urb. 
(O Loc. Cit. 
(*») Silv. Lib. 

(») Lib. i*. 

(oVar.’Hift.4. 


C/0 lac. Cit: 

(/Mn 
(0 Lib. 14 . 


tbe occasion of this was, for that he patTed the j 
lit ft p.uc- of his younger years at Samus, with j 
his V.ithdr ar..l Brethren-, for thither came-his 
father, /gripe!. t, as (e) Cicero terms him, (that 
. is, one who claimcih a portion in the diviCon 
cf Lands.) Upon the like ground (cQ Strabo 
conceives him a Utnpf.tcene , for he lived at 
I.uupfxum, and converfed" wifh the chief Per- 
Icp there. But F'.kurus indeed was by 
• Coar.tr •? ?rt .■ thcaiai;, 3 5 (c) Jeaertius, (f) Saidas, 
rn.l infinite other W, iters sfiirm ; whence (*) 
Licrtf. j, about to ptaile him, begins thus. 

Firfl. Ceres-:i;>j t, Flttm.ni-Indigence, 

Frnxvncd Athens did long fmce'ctifpaife. 

And /Mots difrdsred ways by Laws rtdrcfl, 

Anflffl our Fife with gre.Ueft Comfort: Heft, 

I! ben it produc'd .1 Per fort of fuel) 11 rath, (forth. 

IVlojvBrcjft cant aki'dyhofc Lips allTruth brought 

Now fonn-ntteh as the Athenian People, be¬ 
ing diftinguifhed by Tribes, were ditpeifed in¬ 
to T»f J'run , the adjacent Towns , which 
were made free Corporations, even from the 
limeofTfo/i-nt; Epicurus vis* Born at Gargettus, 

■ a Town (as (b) Hefy thins and Pbavorinus deferibe 
it ) belonging, to the ,Agcan T1 ibe, where (faith 
(s') Plutarch') 7 he feus ovei came the Pallantidx,\vho 
confpired again!! - him and nAgeus ; and where 
Euryftbeus ( as ( 1 ) Stepbams relates ) was buried. 
For this rcafon, he is faid, by ((/) Laertius', to 
have been Ntpiov raprijr);©- by (m) Statius term¬ 
ed, the Garget tick Author , and the Garget tick old 
Man-, by (n) Cicero (ft) Elian, and others, ftm- 
ply the Gargcttian. 

Laertius (ft) (out of AFvtrodorusfm his Trcatife 
of Nobility) w rites,that Epicurus was, of the Fami¬ 
ly of the Pbilaidx ; the Pbilaidx were denomina¬ 
ted from Pbilxus, the fecond Son of Ajax, who 
dwelt in Melite, and is mentioned by (y) Plu¬ 
tarch, who adds, that Vififtratus alio was of the 
PbilaiJiB. Of this Family was the Father of 
Epicurus, ( according to (rj Laertius and others} 
named Neocles, his Mother Cbxrcflrata. . He- is 
alfo frequently cited, after the Greek fafhion, 
Epic-urns Ncoclis , fometimes limply termed iVeo- 
ciidcs, us when compared by (/) Menshder With 
Tkemiftoclcs, lvhofc Father was named- Neocles 
alfo. 1 omit, that his Father was (according to 
(:) Strabo ) one of the Two thoufand Citizens, 
whom the Athenians lent to Samus to lhate the 
Land by Lots, whither they had before f?n : t Pe¬ 
ricles and Sophocles, who ftrirtly befteged'the re¬ 
volted Samians. I omit alfo, that he.was a 
Schoolmafter, which ( hefides Strabo') (it) Cicero 
obferves, when proceeding to reproach him. 
But his little Farm, faith he, not being fttfftcicnt 
to maintain hint, as / conceive, he became a Scbool- 
mafter. 

(m) Saidas mentions only two Brethren of 
Ej-icurus, Neocles aud Cbrredemus • but (at) La- 
■ trlius ( oat of Philodemus the Epicurean) adds 
,r ‘ a third, Ariftobuhtt, whom (y) Plutarch Ibme- 
rirnes Teems co call AgatbobtCus. By what care 
and Benevolence Epicurus gained thcir-Reverepcc 
ir. and Affection, is excellently declared by' (if) 

'. i?/.jft>,r/eb r iwh®w-osceiyfe:it. worthy Admiration-, 
*' howl!iscferhe.To *:f) wdntihtrn,nnd. they to be won. 
That ndl.tbg&idicd liifoxii. Epicurus, may be in¬ 
ferred front his' Vv'ii'j rvhercln he ordercth no¬ 


thing, either to them, or of them, as alive; 
but only appointed a day to be Celebrated for 
his Brethren in the Month Pofidaon. And,though 
of Cb.ered.cmus there is no further TeftTmony, 
yet of Arifobulv.s it is more apparent from (ujwAdv.r 
Plutarch who writes, that Epicurus was wholly 
taken up about Metrodorus, Poly .anus, and Art- 
ft obk.lv. s, Tending them .in their Sicknefs, and 
Mourning for them when they Dyed. But o' 

Ncoclcs it is moll manifeft, from tile fame ( 4 )(*) Ibid. 
Plutarch, relating, that Epicurus broke forth in¬ 
to a kind of Joy, mixt wirh Teats, upon the re¬ 
membrance of the laft Words of Neocles. Of 
how great and painful Sicknelles they died. 


CHAP. II. 

The Time of his Birth. 

E Picurus. was born ( as (a)'Laertius relates W Lib. to. 

out of the Chronology of Apollodorus ) in 
the 3 d year.of the 109th Olympiad, the 7thday 
of the Month Gamelion-, at whofe Birth, (4) (iyiib.jr, 
Pliny faith, the Moon was Twenty days old. Op. 2. 

[ Hecatombaon (the Firfl: Month) this Year falling 
in the Summer of the Year 4372. of the Julian 
Period, (now ufed by Chronologers) it is ma- 
nifeft, that Gamelion. the fame Year, being the 
1th Month from Hecatambxon , fell upon the be¬ 
ginning of the year 4373. which was before 
the ordinary Computation from Chrift, 341 
compfeat Years. Now forafmuch as in fanu- 
ary,' 'in-which Month the beginning of Gamelion 
is obferv’d to have fallen, there hapned a new 
Moon.,in. the Attick Horizon, by the Tables 
of CHeftial Motions, _ the Fourth Day, in the 
Morning, ( or the Third Day, according to the Y-“ e 
Athenians, who, as (c) Cenforinus faith, reckon N5t ‘ 
their?Day from Sun-fet to Sun-fet) and there¬ 
fore, the Twentieth day of the Moon, is co¬ 
incident with the Three and twentieth of Ja¬ 
nuary-f It will follow, that Epicurus was Born 
on the 23 ;day of January, if we fuppofe the 
fame Form of the Year extended from the time 
of Gftfar, upwards. And this in the old Style, 
according-,to which the Cycle of the Sun, or of 
the Dominical Letters for that Year, (it being 
Binexulc ) was It. A. whence the 23 Day of Ja¬ 
nuary mult have been Sunday. But if we fuit it 
with'the Gregorian Account, which is Ten days 
earlier, (now in ufe with us) we Ihall find that 
Epicurus was Born on the 2 d of February, which 
was Sunday, ( for the Dominical Letters mull 
have,been E. D.) in the Year before Chrift, or 
the Cbriftian Computation, 341. and confe- 
qucntly in the r974$ Year, compleat, before" 
the beginning of February this Year, which is 
from Chrift 1634. Somethings here muft not 
be paired bv. 

Firfl, That (ft.) Laertius obferves Sofigenes to (if) I*> «»• 
haVfc been Archon the fame Year, wherein Epi- 
curtff,.\K^ ..Born, and that it was the 7 th Year 
frdth the death of Plato. Moreover, it was 
the-* 5 $ of; ,Alexander a -.fjs.p t (t was,;qs, the fttne 
(<r) - g$rrpp^ th^-.^ear. immgdjgtely fbl- (O Lib- -h • 

lowing,chat, in which’,^rr/!ot/e was Tent fotto 
come to Kim, then 15 Years old. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly, That (/) Eufebius can hardly be 
oxen led from a Miltake, making ' Epicurus to 
flourifh in the 11 ztb Olympiad ; for at that time. 
Epicurus- fc arce had pafs’d his Childhood, and 
Ariftotle began but td flourifh in the Lyc/eum , 
being returned the foregoing Olympiad out of 
Macedonia , as appears from (g) Laertius. 

Thirdly, That the Error which is crept into 
fiiin voc.A//. (h) Suidan, and hath deceived his Interpreter, is 
' not to be allowed, who reports Epicurus Born 
in the 79th Olympiad. I need not take Notice, 
how much this is inconfiftent, not only with 
other Relations, but even with that which fol- I 
loweth in Suidas, where he extends his-Life to 
Antigonus Gonotas -, I {hall only oblerve, that,for 
the number of Olympiads, Suidas having doubt- 
lefs fet down ? 8, which denote the 109th Olym¬ 
piad, the end of the ? was eafily defaced in the 
Manufcript, fo as there remained only by 
which means of 0 8, was made the 79 th Olym¬ 
piad. 

Fourthly, That it matters not that the Chro- 
nicon Ale xandrinum,Georgius SinccUuspsnd others, 
fpeak too largely of the time wherein Epicurus 
flourilhed, and that we heed not the Errors of| 
fome Perfons, otherwife very Learned, who 
make Ariftippus later than Epicurus , and fome- 
tfiing of the like kind. Let us only obferve 
i)De vi.Cler. what (i) St. fiierom cites out of Cicero, pro Gallio■, 
A Poet is there mentioned, making Epicurus and 
Socrates difeourfing together. Whofe Times , faith 
Cicero , we know were dvsjoyned 5 not by Tears, but 
Ages. 

Fifthly, That the Birth-day of Epicurus, 
ken from Laertius and Pliny, feems to argue. 
That arnongft the Athenians of old, the Civil 
Months and theLunary had different Beginnings. 
This indeed will feem ftrange, unlefs we Ihould 
Imagine it may be collected, that the Month- 
Gamclien began only from the Full Moon that 
went before it : For, if we account the 14 th 
day of the Moon to be the ift of the Month, 
the \ft of the Moon will fall upon the 7 th of the 
Month. Not to mention that Epicurus feems 
in’ his Will to appoint his Birth-day to be Cele- 
bfated on. the Fir'll: Decad of the days of the 
Month Gamelion, becaufc he was Born in 
of them ; and then ordaineth fomething 


. CHAP. III. 

Where be lived in bis younger time. 

L Aerlius , (a) out of Heraclidcs, in his Epi-W 
tome of S'otion relates, that.a Colony be¬ 
ing font by the Athenians to Samus-, Epicurus 
was bred up there till the tS th year of his 
Age, in which he went to Athens ■, Xcnocrates li- , 
vine in the Academy, Ariftotle at: Chalets. (i)W Lib. 14 
Strabo adds, that being Grib brought.upy.partly 
-t Samus, partly at Teas, he fpent the.-firft part 
if his Youth at Athens , growing up together 
with Menander, the Coniick Poet, (c) Lacr- M Loc - c 
this furrher relates, That Alexander Axing, and 
the Athenians being oppreft by Pcrdicc.is.x- he 
went to Colophon to his Father, ( about the' 23 
year of his .me ) and that he lived awhile there. 

And adds afterwards oiit of Apotlodorus, that 
from the 32 year of his Age to the 37th he li¬ 
ved partly at Mitylcne , partly at L.vnpfacum, 

( whither he made a damterous Voyage, as (d) (rf) Ait. c 
Plutarch obferves. ) (e) Suidas fees down, how Lib. 2. 
mueh time he bellowed in each of thefc -places, ftUn Ev ' : - 
One Year at Mitylcne,. Four at Lampfaeitm. La¬ 
ertius adds, that h.C returned to Athens , when 
1 Anaxicratcs was Archon. Now .forafmuch as 
Anaxicratcs ( who fucceeded Charinw, in the year 
of whofe Magiftracy , as (/) Seneca .notes , (/'; EpiCc. 
Epicurus vixK.to-.Poly x nus J. was Archon inlthc 2 d 
Year of the 1 i8fb Olympiad, and confcqucntly 
the 36 th of Epicurus's Age, there muft neceflari- 
ly be here a Metachronifm of one Year. . _ ■ 

Hitherto of the places where Epicurus lived 
in his -younger times, partly Icearhing, partly 
Teaching, before he fueled at Athens, where he 
inttituted a Sedl. ■ ". . 


C H A P. IV. 
libs Mafters. 

S for the Mailers which he had,,we read, 


A S 

in (a) Laertius, that fome t elate, Epicu- (.ij Lib. 10. 

! rus was Auditor of Pamphilut the Platonick •, (b) ("1 In E P>‘- 
m1 „h j auu uiui j Suidas faith the fame ; (c) Cicero alfb mentions M De Nat, 

particularly concerning the zotb of the Moon, j Epicurus, himfclf acknowledging, that he heard Deor I- 
»™«Ahnmv for that it: was his Birth-day, as we lhall relate him at Samus, but exceedingly (lighted his De¬ 
mons Wri J‘ hereafter. Unlefs you think it fit to follow the : ftrine. Others alfo report the fame. 

is no other * Anonymous Writer, who affirms, Epicurus was j Moreover, (d) Clemens Alcxandrinus and W Sirom.Ub. 
than Staliger, Born on the zotb Day of Gamelion ; but 1 know ; others, report JSl.mfipbanes the Pythagorean, Dif- 
iore mi- —- 1,:. a,- t, 1 cjplc of Pyrrho, to have been his Matter, though 

(c) Sextus Emptricus writes, Thar. be himfelf de- " m ’ 

ny’d he had been Difciple to Naufiphc.nes. Apol- ■ 
lodorus, in his Chronology, reports. That Epi¬ 
curus 1 heard Lyfipbanes and Praxipbancs ; but 
this, fiith (f) Laertius, he doth not himfelf ac- (f j i_ oc . cit. 
knowledge, in his Epiftle to Euridicus. 

He might indeed have heard Xenocrates, and 
I fome th-rc are ( faith (g) Cicero ) who think, he (g)DeNat.de- 
did hear him , ( as Demetrius the Magnefian in La- ' or - Lib. 1. 
ertius ) bnt Epicurus himfelf will not allow it. 

I would mention Democratcs, with whom, (hi) (h)!\&v.Coli. 
Plutarch faith, Epicurus contefted about Syllables 
and Accents 5 but that 1 fufpeQ: Democratcs to be 
fa 1 fly read inftead of Democritus, even from this, 
that Plutarch adds. That Epicurus ftole all'-his 
Opinions from him, which was the common 
Objeftioa 


a - not whether his Authority (hould out-weigh La- 
moftpart ertius. Cettainly, many Errors, and thofeve- 
Mairfus hath ry great, have been obferved in him, particu- 
nnhappily fol- larly by Meurfius, I lhall not take Notice, that 
lowed, and ta- t ] le i IKa( 0 f Gamelion might perhaps be under- 
. - f ain . s t0 Hood of the zotb of the Moon, hapning 
within the Month Gamelion, from Cicero, whofe 
ting him (bine Words we (hall cite hereafter. But this by the 
“ * way. 


Mticnt Ai 
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Objection concerning Democritus , as fhall be 
{hewn hereafter. , . 

Phyf- i foould menrinn alfo fi'etrodorus, whom (k) 
S;ob-ci'.s calls, jca/nyimV, his Interpreter-, Z>o- 
itotem, the M.ifte* of Epicurus and fhould fufpeCt 
<)) Cap! r . he were the fame with him, whom (/) Solinus 
makes Contemporary with Diogenes the Cynick; 
did iiift the Opinion, attributed to him of the 
Infinity of Worlds, and of Atoms, argue, that 
this was fl-klr odoms the Chian, Difcipleof De¬ 
mocritus, whom Epicurus might have, not as 
Dofter/ou, a Teacher by word of Mouth; but as 
Du{tbr.i:m , a Leader, by Writing. 

Thus alfo is Lucian to be taken, when he 
• faith fportingly, that Epicurus was Difciple to 

Democritus, making him to be Difciple of Ari- 
jiippus alfo, by reafon of his Opinion of Pleafure, 
wherein yet there was a great difference between 
them, as we fhall fhew in its due place. But 
(ni)Locistita-notwithftandir.g all we have alledged, (m) Ci- 
eis. cero, Plutarch , Empericus , and others, write, that 

Epicurus ufed to hoaft. That he never had any 
Matter, but was cAtoJ'i'JWJ©-, his own Teacher, 
and attained Philofopby by his own Wit and 
Induftry. And though they feem to mention 
this, not without fome difparagement of him, 
yen it will eafiiry be granted; that he found out 
many things'of himfelf,fince this was that where¬ 
in he to^k molt delight at his laft end; and 
withal, feeing he writ fo many Books, filled on¬ 
ly with.His own Sayings, as we fhall fhew here- 
err U ~ a ^ cer -. A nd indeed 00 Athenxits , delivering in 
‘ L ' 10, an Epigram an excellent Sentence of his, con- 
eludes, as if Epicurus learnt it not from any other, 
than from the Mufes and Apollo. Hither alfo 
conduce thefe commendations of Laertius : 

Difpenfing Gifts acquir'd by his own Brcafi. 
And, 

He rouzdd his Soul to break the narrow Bonds, 

Which fetter Nature - 

And others of the fame kind. 

As for thofc whom Epicurus particularly 
fo) Loct Cit. efteem’d, (o) Inertia; ( citing Diocles ) affirms, 
lie was chiefly addicted so Anaxagoras, (though 
in fome things he contradicted him) and Arche- 
laus, who was Mafter to Socrates. Of Demo¬ 
critus we fhall fpcak hereafter. I only add, that 
Epicurus much admiring the converfation of 
Pyrrho , continually queftion’d his Difciple NUU¬ 
CP) Lib. 9. jipbanes concerning him; as (p) Laertius faith, 
in the Life of Pyrrho. 


C H A P. V. 

When, and upon what occajiort, he addiOed him¬ 
felf to Philofopby, and inftttuted a Sell. 

Ci) In Epic. jr^Vidas (d) faith. That he began , to apply 
Liimfelf to Philofophy in the 1 zth Year of 
his Age, which is confirmed by others, who 
(b) Lift. to. wrote his Life, as (b) Laertius relates. But 
(?) Ibii!. Epicurus himfelf ( alledged by the fame (c) La¬ 
ertius ) attefteth, That he did not addiCt him¬ 
felf to Philofophy till he was Fourteen Years 
(i) ib! i. old. Hermippus (in (d) Laertius ) faith, that,, 
lighting accidentally upon the Books of Detno- 
erttus , he betook himfelf to Philofophy; but 


Apollodorus the Epicurean , in the Firft Book of 
•the Life of Epicurus , affirms, he applied him¬ 
felf to Philofophy upon diflike of the Sophifts 
and Grammarians, for that they could not ex¬ 
plain what Hefiod meant by Chaos, (e) Sextus ( e ) Adr.Vhi'. 
Empiricus having related this more fully, it will Lib. 2.' 
not be amifs to tranfcribe his Words. Having 
propofed fome Doubts concerning thefe Verfes 
of Hefiod, 

Eirft,Chaos,next broad-Breafted Earth was made, 

The feat of all --- 

He adds, and fome affirm. That this was the 
occafion of Epicurus’s fudden applying himfelf 
to Philofophy ; for being yet very young. He 
asked a Grammarian who read to him f Chaos 
was firft made . ] Of what was Chaos made, if 
it was firft made? The other anfwering. That 
it did not belong to him to Teach fuch things, 
but to thofc who were called Philofophers.Then, 
faith Epicurus , I mu ft go to thole, for they are 
the Perfons that know the Truth' of Beings. 

To omit, what fome affirm, that he was, as 
Hermippus ( (/) in Laertius ) relates, before he Cf) Loc, cit, 
addiffed himfelf to Philofophy, a Schoolmafter 
And though the ( g ) Stoicks, who were much his Cg) Ibid. 
Enemies, reproached him, that'with his Father 
he taught Boys for a fmall ftipend, and 
that with his Mother he went from Houfe to 
Houfe reading expiatory Prayers; 1 obferve, 
that after, he had applyed himfelf ro Philofo- 
phy, he iriftituted a School, being Thirty two 
years old, as (h) Laertius relates, and this firft (b) ibid, 
at Mitylene, afterwards at Lampfacum, as may be 
collected from the relation of Suidas, but had 
Di(ciple9 alfo from Colophon, as (i) Laertius re-(0 Ibid, 
lates. 

Returningto Athens in the 36 th, or 37 th Year 
of his Age, He awhile Difcours'd ( faith (h) (y 
Laertius ) of Philofophy in Publick with others, but 
afterwards inftttuted a Sell in Private, denominated 
from him. At firft indeed,admiring the DoCtrine 
of Democritus, he profefled himfelf a Democr.i- 
tian, as Plutarch ( l ) relates; but afterwards, (l)hi-Celt. 
for that he changed or added many things, his 
Followers were from him called Epicureans. 


CHAP. VI. 

Hvs School. 

W Hereas other Profeffors of SeCts made 
choice of particular places in Athens, 
as the Academy, the Lycxum, and the like, he 
purchafed a very pleafant Garden, for Four- 
fcore Min x , where he lived with his Friends and 
Difciples,and taught Philofophy. Thus,amongft 
others, (a) Laertius citing ApoUodorus. ( b) Pliny (a) Loc. Cit. 
writes, that Epicurus firft brought into Athens, (4) Lib. «• 
the Cuftome of having under the name of Hor- 
ius a Garden, the Delights of Fields and Coun¬ 
try Manfions within the City itfelf, whereas, 
untill his Time, ’twas not the fafhion to have 
thofc kinds of Manfions ( Rura ) in Towns. 

Hence we may conjecture, that this was the 
place which (c) Paufanias reports to have been ( C ) In Attfc 
called, even in his time, the Gardens, adding, 

That there was in it a Statue of Rinas, made by 
Alcarnenes, 
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Alcamerses, one of the moll eminent things in 
ag. Album, (as may he gathered all'o from (d) Lucian) 
and that the Temple of Emus, with the Statue 
. of Ceieflial Venus, did joyn to it. This Garden 
, is often mentione 1 in the Plural number by (e) 
4. Cicero , (f) Juvenal, and others, and fometimes 
diminutively, Hortulus, as Virgil • But, howfo- 
ever it be us’d, it is commonly taken for the 
SeCt or Doctrine delivered in that place by Epi¬ 
curus and his Scholars. When Sextus Empiri¬ 
cus calls the Epicureans, the Ph'tlofophers of the Gar¬ 
den (as the btoicks, the Phiiol'ophers of the 
Stoa or s.loifter,) and Apolladorus being in his 
time che Mailer of the Gulden, was, as Li- 
ertius affirms , called Hntrold^U'V®- the Garden 
King. 

Belides this Garden, which, with IToufes be¬ 
longing to it, joyned upon the City, Epicurus had 
a Houfe in Melite, which was a Town of the Ce- 
fe)InLexic. cropLn Tribe, as Cg) Snidas affirms, inhabited 
by PhiUus, one of the Ancellors of Epicurus, 
as was formerly faid, having (according to (Jj) 
0) In Lexic. Pbavorimss) a famous Temple Dedicated to liir- 
cules. Hither Epicurus fometimes retited with 
his D fciples, and at lall bequeathed ic to his 
Succeftors, as we /hall declare hereafter. 


me, we mull not omit an eminent 
Cicero ; .Neither (fattli he) ditl tpicu 
Frieudliiip in Dilcouife only, but 1 
by Life, Actions, and Manners, ' 
great a thing it is, the Fables of th 
'[ declare. For amonglt die many v 
lies repeated fmm'utmofl Antiqi 
are hardly .found three pair of Piii 
Tbrfctis his Time down to O .fles. 
many great companies of laier.ds 


Amongfl the : 
a mentions l\: 
fame, of whom 
ther Epicurean , 
flrange account. 
Valerius, the 
illulhate patt 
cerning C.onu 
eiple : They ait: 
be referred Vo!) 
fophers, who. h 
of the Sect nfth 


CHAP. VII. 

How be lived with his Friends. 

E Ticurtst afeer his return to Athens, at what 
time Anaxicrates was Archon , went only 
twice or thrice to Ionia to vific his Friends, but 
lived all the rell of his time ar Athens, unmar¬ 
ried , nor would ever forfake his Couni 
though at that time reduc’d to great extremi- 
(i)Lib to ties, as (a) Laertius obferves. The worll of| 
which was, when Demetrius belieged At he? 
about the 44th Year of Epicurus's. Age. How 
great a Famine at that time opprefs’d the City 
((JlnDemct > s deferibd by (b) Plutarch. But it is obferva- 


(OLoe. 


ble, that having related a Story of the Cornell 
between a Father and his Son, about a dead 
Moufe which had fallen fiom the cop of a 
Houfe ,• He adds, They fay, that Epicurus the Phi- 
lofopher fuflairid his friends with Beam, which he 
Jhared equally amongjl them. 

Epicurus therefore lived all the reft of his time 
at Athens, together with fo many Friends and Three 
Difciples.whom he converfed wich,and inltruCfc- That his Broth 
ed, as that whole Cities were not fufficient to ded, as a wonder, Th. 
contain them (they are the words of (c) La tain fo many and fo gi 
J who reforced to him, not only from Greece Convention, 


if Epic? 


c Goods of his Dif- 




llate and Maintenance 
very old, in the fame t: 
equal a Society of Fo. 
who thinks not to have 
‘‘ and ended, in the bofom 
Thus he. 
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T> Ting now to_give a Catalogue of the chief: 
JL5 ell of his Friends and Diicip’cs, we mull 
not in the firlt place p.ifs by the Three Brcthien 
of lipicuius , mention'd in the b.gii ntny, for 
they bv his advice fludicd Philofophy v. it;-, him, 
as Phi!-.dentils (in {a) Lac,tins) alii.ms (h) Plu¬ 
tarch adds, That they took in mo Pi-.. 1 ifopl.y of//.) 
their Brother, greedily as if rhev had been 1-r 
Divinely inl'piied, Believing and Pinleliirg fiom 
their iirlt Youth, That iheio was not any Alan 
ifer than Ep-cm-us. 


fell tT Mot 


boy, 
Is; ad- 


but all other parts, and lived with him ii 
Gardens, as he cites out of Apolladorus • but 
efpecially from Apa, and particularly from Lamp- 
faerttm, and from Egypt, as may be collected 
•psocc.viv. out of (d) Plutarch. Of the Temperance and 
Frugality of his Diet we /hall fpeak hereafter. 
As to his living with his Friends, ic is lemarka- 
ble what Diocles, in Laertius , and others, re¬ 
late, That Epicurus did not, as Pythagoras, who 
faid the Goods of Friends ought to be iri cor.' 
mon, appoint them to puc their Effaces into or 
joint Stock, (for that imply’d a Diftruft, not 
Friend/hip ) but that any one upon occafton fhould 
be freely fupply’d by the reft. This will ap¬ 
pear more manifeft hereafter. In the mean 


vile 


, by the 




Plutarch relates. Hence ir ap| 
ties followed not any Philofophy of bis own, but 
that of his Brother. I know nut why (d) Ionic ( 
affirm, that he introduced a Sect like chat of his‘'- 
Brother, unlefs perhaps they ground ir upon " 
that place of (e) Suidat, where he Uiib, tleit 
Ncocles writ concerning his Sect. Buc who furs'" 
not, ic may be underllood, that hewiic con¬ 
cerning the Sed which hehimfelf proftffed, but 
was inftituted by another, efpecially for rhat 
there is nothing laid any where of the SeCt of the 

Li CO did rC. 

Oblerve by the way, that this Saying (xa.de, 
(iiilaitf , Live elofely ,) which (/) Plutarch 00 V 
pugns, and is brought in (g) amonglt 
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(10 De fin. 
Lib. i. 

(/) Lib. 13 


(m) Loc. Cit. 


(») Lib. ic 


id belong t< 
las aftirmech. 
n, may be added thofe 
Three Fi tends who , (as we read in (iy Seneca) 
became great Perfons, through the Converfa- 
tion of Epicurus. 

Mctrcdor ns is to be fir ft nam’d j for he was, 
as (£) Cicero faith , almoft another Epicurus. 
(7) Strabo plainly declareth, he was of Lamp- 
facrunt. For whereas Laertius feems to fay he 
was an Athenian , the place is very corrupt ; 
efpecially feeing it ismanifeft he was not an Athe 
nian, from this Antithefis of ( m) Cicero , How much 
was Epicurus happier for being in his Country, than 
Mecrodorus for being at Athens ; 'becaufe Athens 
was not the Country of Metrodorus : The Text 
of (») Laertius is this, “ He had nuny Difciples 
“ but the molt eminent were Mclrodo.us'AStwdiev 
“ and Timocrates, and San;lcs a Lampfacenc, who 
“ from his firft acquaintance with the Man, ne- 
“ ver left him, &c. For my part I am of opini¬ 
on, that theie words ’AAraaior, xj T<poic$a'riii', 
Stt'vJ iii/ (houid be quite expunged, for if you take 
them away, the reft joyns together very well ; 
if you admit them, they will not hang together : 
for it was Metrodorus that was indeed a Lamp- 
faecne, and with whom all the reft that follows 
agreeth, not Sar.des , whom, befides other things, 
it is falfe, that hpa-mus Ihould mention in his 
(„) In Not. ad Will- And though (o ) Cafaubon conceives, 
Laett. that ’A&iwcttui may be the proper name of a Man, 
yet is it ftrange that we hear nothing elfewhere. 
as well of Athenauis as of Sander, as Epicureans ; 
Since Laertius in this place reckons up his moftl 
eminent Difciples; but raking tbefe away, the 1 
Three, 'viz,. Metrodorus, Polyar.us , and Herma-. 
thus are described in a continued Series; who,| 
as we faid, are put together by Seneca, as moft 
eminent. As for Timocrates, he is mentioned af¬ 
terwards by the way, when he comes to name) 
Metrodrous as his Brother, and feems here to be 
inferred amifs. The occafion upon which thefe 
Names crept into the Text I fufpedl: to be, that 
perhaps, fome Tranfcriber hgd noted in the 
Margent, that what was delivered in the Text 1 
was confirmed alfo by Athenaus (Author of 
the Deipnofophifia:: For in him there is fome- 
thing concerning the Epicureans ) and by Timo¬ 
crates (for he is aifo cited by Laertius,) and by 
one Sandes ( perhaps Saidas , or fome other.) 
That many things have heretofore been inferted 
out of the Mai gents into the Texts themfelves, 
by carelefnefs of the Tranfcribers, is moftmani- 
feft. 

Metrodorus therefore was by Country a Lamp- 
facene (not the fame with that Friend of Anax- 
(p) Lib. i. agar as, whom (/>) Laertius mentions of the fame | 

Name) born in the 12* Year of Epicurus’s age- 1 
for, dying in the j; Year of his age, (the cohe¬ 
rence of the Words and Senfe makes me think 
it Ihould be read d'yofl* ) and that 

being the 7 th before the death of Epicurus, who 
lived to the 72 Year, it is evident, that the 
Year of his Birth muft fall upon the 11 th of 
Epicurus’ s. From the firft time that Metrodorus 
became acquainted with Epicurus, (which might 
happen in the 22 Year of his age, at what time 
Epicurus lived at Lampfacum ) he never f as we 
began to fay out of Laertius ) parted from him, 
but one fix Months, in which time he was ab- 


.fent at home, and thence returned to Epicurus. 

He bad a Sifter, Satis, whom he Married to 
Idomeneus, and a Concubine named Leontium. 

He had Children, whom Epicurus recommended 
in his Will, and in the Epiftle which he writ 
dying; and particularly a Son, named Epicurus. 

He was a very good Man,undaunted with Trou¬ 
bles, on Death it felf, as Epicurus himfelf, in 
Laertius attefts. He had the Dropfie; (f) for ( ? ) Lib.j.Cip, 
Cornelius Celfus writes. That whilft he was Pick 11 
of that Difeafe, and could no longer abftain, as 
was convenient, from Drinking; he ufed, after 
he had foiborn a great while, to Drink, and call 
it up again. But whether it was of this Difeafe, 
or of lome other, that he died , is not certain. 

The Books which he writ, are • by Laertius, 
reckoned to be thefe; Againft Phyficians III. Of the 
Senfes, to Timocrates. Of Magnanimity. Of the 
Infirmity of Epicurus. Againft the DialeSlicks , 

Againft the Sophifts IX. Of the way to Wifdom. Of 
Alteration. Of Riches. Againft Democritus. Of 
Nobility. Befides which, (r) Plutarch cites his ft) Adv. Ctl. 
Books , Of Philofephy. Of the Poets. Againfi 
Timarchus. Likewife ( f) Clemens Alexandria) Stnm.i, 
nns cites a Treatife , That the caufe of Felicity 
which comes from our felves is greater than that which 
comes from other things. But of Metrodorus, 
enough. • , 

Tolynceus was Son of Athenodorus, a Lampfacenc 
alfo. He was a great Mathematician, (t) to ufe Acid, j, 
the words of Cicero, and to cornprife much in 
little) Model! anci Amiable , as Philodemus (in 
(«) Laertius) laith. (“J Lib. 10. 

Hermachns was Son of Agcmorchus, a Mitylcne- 
an, his Father of mean quality. At firft he flu- 
died Rhetorick, but afterwards became fo know¬ 
ing in Philoiophy, that Epicurus dying, < 


He dyed at Lyfias, There is a great mention of 
him in Epicurus’ s Will. His Writings, which 
Laertius commends for excellent thefe. Epi- 
fiolichs, concerning Empedocles, XXII.' OfDifci- 
plines, (for Cafaubon well reads not tAaSnlS?, 
but Ua.9ni*drav) Two Books. Againft Plato. Againfi 
Arift otle. 

To thefe muft be added Leontius, a Lampfa- 

te, whom (w) Plutarch calleth one of the moft ft' Adv-C! ' 
eminent Difciples of Epicurus ; adding. That' 
this was he who writ to Lycophrm, that Epicu¬ 
rus honoured Democritus. 

Mo r eover, Colons and Idomeneus, Lanspjdcencs 
alfo. Of the former we (hull have occafion to 
fpeak. oftner, efpecially, becaufe of the Two 
Books which Plutarch writ againft him. (x) La-IfiLihA. 
ertius elfewhere writes, that Menedemtts the Cy- 
nick was his Difciple, (unlefs perhaps there 
were fome other Colotes of Lampfacum ) The 
fame Colotes it is, who, cited by (7) Macrobitts,b) lasm 
argues, that Plate ought not to have invented the ■ 

Fable of Eras, becaufe no kind of Fidlion agree- 
eth with the ProfelTors of Truth. The later, 
Idomeneus, Epicurus defign’d to make famous by 
his Letters, as indeed he did , which appears 
from (zi) Seneca : “ I will alledge, faith he, Epi- ( z) Ee ™' 
“ curus for an example, who writing to idome- 
“ neus, (then a Minifter of State employ’d in 
“ great Affairs ) to perfuade him, from a fpe- 
“ cious kind of Life, to true fettled Glory. 

If, faith he, you afferft Glory, my Epiftles will 
make you more famous, chan all thofe things 
which 
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which you efteem, and for which you are 
e(teemed. Who would have known ldomene- 
us, if Epicurus had not graved his Name in his 
Letters ? AU thofe Magiftrates and Princes,] 
even the King himfelf, from whom Jdomeneus' 
derived his Title, are now fupprefied by a deep 
Oblivion, thus he. And thefe ("faith Laertius) 
were the more eminent Difciples. 

But to thefe may be added two out of Valerius,] 
already mentioned, Polyftratus and Hippoclides 
efpecially feeing Laertius reckons Polyftraius a: 
Succeffor to Hermachm, unlefs the Polyftratus who 
is joined to Hippoclides, were not the fame with 
him that fucceeded Hcrmachus. , 

We might add Timocrates of Lapfacum, Bro¬ 
ther of Metrodorus ; but he feems to have fal¬ 
len off, not brooking the Reprehenlions of his 
Brother. We (hall therefore rather join to thefe 
Mas, the Servant of Epicurus, who, as Laertits 
affirms, became an eminent Philofopher, no 
tALils cop omitted by (a). Agellius, and (b) Macrobius, in 
■ ' reckoning up thofe, who, of Servants, became 

famous for Philofophy. 

To omit Apelles, l'omwhere derided by Tlu- 
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C I-I A P. IX. 

PIov’ much he wretc. 

Either did Epicurus fpend the time in gi- 

_ _ ving his Difciples only Oral Inftrudions, 

but bellowed much pains in compelling fevcral 
Books. But to underfland how much he 
labour’d herein, by comparifon with ocher 
Philofophers, hear bur Laertius in his (a) M u 
Preface; Many things, faith he, Zer.o writ ; 
more, Xenophanes; more, Demociitus ; more, 
Ariftotle ; mere, Epicurus; more, Chryfippus. 
Where we fee that Epicurus , as to multi¬ 
tude, of Writings came (horc only of Chryfip 
pus. But obferve. that eifcwheie (b) Liter- (l) L; 
tiitr, to (hew he may be thought to have ex¬ 
ceeded Chryfippus herein , cites ApdljJ.orut die 
Athenian, mho, iairh he, to Jitsm that what Epi¬ 
curus writ of himjelf, not borrowed from any o- 
tber, did far exceed the Bocks of Chryfippus, faith 
exprefiy thus: If a Man fliculd take out of the Books 
of Chryfippus, the things which he hath borrows 


tarch we muft here mention three Women, who of others, the Paper will be left blank. But that 
together with others of the fame Sex, learnt this may not feem ltrange, the fame (c) Laer- (c) l, 
Philofophy of Epicurus. One Leontium, whoj tins elfewhere relates, that Chryfippus, for his 
ftudied Philofophy under Epicurus, as (c) Atbe- emulation of Epicurus in writing much, was cal- 
' - - ,r - u - —r,« m |j e( j by Carneades, the Parafite of bis Books, be- 


(0ii6.13. may a lfo ‘be collected from 

(J) D, m. (d) Cicero, who faith, (he wrote a Book againft 


theophraftus, in an elegant Style, and in the At- 
tick Dialed!. The fecond, themifta, Daughter 
of Zoilus, a Lampfacene, Wife of the formen- 
tioned Leontius. Of her, befides the Teflimo- 
UKtrmUb* -nies which we (hall hereafter alledge, (e) Clemens 
■ Alexandrians taketh exprefs notice. The third, 
IfiUb.i.mi Pbilenis, whom (f) Athenaus affirms to have 
to written many things ; adding that the obicene 

Books aferibed to her, were put forth under her 
Name, by Roly crates the Sophift, to diferedit 
the Woman. 

To thefe may be added Herodotus, to whom 
Epicurus writ a little Epitome of Phyfick, ex¬ 
tant in Laertius ; and who amongft other things 
according to the fame Laertius, writ a Book On 
the youth of Epicurus. . 1 

Vithocles, to whom Epicurus writ of Superior] 
things; extant in Laertius, and who affirmed, 
that when he was but 18 years old, he had not 
his equal for Ingenuity in all Greece, as Plutarch 
relates. . 

Memeceus, to whom Epicurus writ that. Epi- 
ftle concerning Morality, which is extant in La¬ 
ertius ; its beginning recited alfo by Clemens 


caufe, if Epicurus writ any thing, (read y&f tu, 
not ygffia-S ) be would affett to write as much. 
Whence it came to pafs, that he often wrote the fame 
ings otter again, and whatfoever came next to bind, 
id prefently thrift it in for ha lie , without corre¬ 
ction ; and brought in fo many Teftimtmies of other 
Writers, that his Books were filled up only with than, 
at may be found in Zeno alfo, and Ariftotle. Thus 
Laertius of Chryfippus, but of Epicurus not fo : 

For (d) he relates, that his Volumes amounted (d) 
to Three hundred, in which, faith he, there is 
no teftimony of any other Author, but they are all 
the very words ofEpicurus. Which I obferve, to 
(hew (feeing Epicurus wrote fo many things, («) ca 
a great Writer, as he terms him, and exceeding 
for multitude of Books, fo as (f) Origen char- (f) 
ging Celfus with temerity , objects as a thing lib - ~ 
he conceives impoffible. There is not any of us, 
who, faith he, knows all that Epicurus writ) 
his fluent Vein, and how he was chiefly em¬ 
ploy’d. 


CHAP. X. 


„... 1 What Writings of his 

Timocrates, Sdn of Demetrius, a Potamian, and I by Authors, 

Amynomachus, Son of Vhilocrates of Bate, whom I 

Epicurus made the Executors of his Will. ^ ^ | ^'~j"Ere it is fit Vve glv 


JSlicanor, whom Epicurus recommended n 
care of the faid Executors. 

Eurydicus, one of thofe to whom, as Laertius, 
faith, he writ Epiftles. 

Dofitheus, and his Sons Pyrrho, and Hegefnax, 
to whom Epicurus wrote a confoiatory Letter 
upon the death of their Father, as we find in | 
Plutarch. 

I omit Polymedes, Antidorus, and others > 
be mentioned hereafter in treating of his Books. 


. of his Books, r 


■ particularly mentioned 

'■ a kind of Catalogue 
of all he wrote, but 
extant in other 


of thofe whofe Titles a 

thors. I fay their Titles, for the Books them- 
felveshave fo milcarried by the injury of time, 
•that befides fome few Compendiums preferv’d 
by Laertius, and fome Fragments fcatter’d up 
and down amongft feveral Writers, there is not 
anything of them remaining, at leaft, as yet 
known to us. 

To begin With thofe, which Laertius accounts 
^the belt, they are ranked rhus. 
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Of Nature, XXXVII. They are fometlmes 
cited limply. Of Nature, fomtimes with the 
number of the Books, as when Lao tins hereafter 
in his Life, cites the 2 . the XI. XII. XIV. XV. 
. (a)Galm alfo mentions the Title and number or 
?■ the Books. 

Of Atoms and Vacuum, fo ufually cited, (V)Cleo- 
'icemcth to mean the fame under another 
name, Of the Principles of all things, 

oru-jc. 


i appertaining to Natural Philo- 
ine was twofold. Great and 
ted by Laertius ■ the Lefier, 
:i to Hero.lot tit. 

.rick ,or DialeCtick) Philofo- 
Ooubts feem chiefly to have 
h ioral Arguments, a 
ia«e, an.-l Dower 
e 'ii.me, v,h\ch Laertiu 
Her the name of Dottb:;. 

'ieg,v ids. 
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. To the 
i Mas, Max 


s (.cl) Cicero in¬ 
terprets, Maxinic rates Sent entice, bc.aufe, faith he, 
they are Sentences briefly exprejs d. ■»■!,: condee ex- 
;. rf> ceedingly to living happily. He f eljewhtre c dis 
them jclcB, and pert Sentences. \.f) Stxtus flan 
Piiyf. to call them Memo, able Sayings. Laertius hath p-n 
irlM them at the end, ana (h) i.tscian fo;ut->vheie 
"ckll commends them, as (i) Cicero the Book of Creator. 
which is, faith he, not Great '•wheel, but Golelen 
awl, as Pan.ntius a.l-vifed Tubeio, to be gotten by 
heart. lie was in Opinion different from Suidas, 
who calls them wicked Net’ms. 

Use! itpusiw, Of Eh: it ions, fo I conceive it 
ought rather to be readied than of SeCts; be ' 
caufc in this Book Epicurus feems not to deflgn 
a Iiiftory of SeCts, but Moral Inftitution, which 
is co.iverfant about the Choice of things, as La¬ 
ertius declares at the end of .Epicurus' s Epiftle to 
Mewteeus. Not to mention that he teacheth 
tile Eth.Ick kind to confilt only of Election and 
Avoidance. For which rcafon, the Book, which 
is ordintily and next to this cited, 

rUs) puffi , Of Plants, ought rather to be en¬ 
titled, TUeii pivtelav , Of things to be avoided; 
as well for coherence of the Title, as for that 
Epicurus, almoft wholly taken up with Moral 
Philofophy , fcarce treat-ed of any particular 
fubjeCi in Phyfick, unlcfs they were fuch as con¬ 
duced to take away vain terrors from the minds 
of Men ; of which kind, this of Plants could 
not be. Moreover, becaufe in Manufcripts 
this Title is connexed to the former by the 
Conjunction f, we may conjecture, that the 
Infcription was , risei afusiar f, <zl&i tpuyay 
or under a fingle Title, Uses «/{iiffs«K, jjj quyciii 
Of EleElion and Avoidance• Yet might the In¬ 
fcription have been in the Plural number, for -1 
afmuch as it is afterwards faid, EleBions and' 
Avoidances are dijudicatedfront Pleaf sre awl Grief. 

Of the End ; So this Book is generally cited, as 
i. cohi. amongll others, by (k) Flsstarch. Neither doth 
Cicero feem to mean any other, though he cite a 
Book Of the ends of Good and Evil. 

Of the Criierie, or the Canon ; or, as ( Ijdcero 
tot- ds- tranllaces it, Of the Rule, ami of Judgment. But 
if inllend of Judgment we render it Judicatory, 
the force of the word will be more fully ex- 
prefs’d. 


Cbatredemtts j or. Of the Gods. This ispneo 
[thofe Books, which Epicurus entituled by the 
Names of his Brethren and Friends, that, being 
dead, their Names might not be forgotten, as 
(m) Plutarch obferves. ( m )Detsssy, 

Of Sanctity, or, Hegefianax. This perhaps 
he, whom (w) Plutarch terms, Hegetoanax, ( Al e, r,,. 
concerning whofe Death, Epicurus wrote to his 
Parents; unlefs perhaps it were he who wrote 
I-Iiftories, and Troica, cited by (o') Athcnasus; (duly. 6 s . 
for. he was of Alexandria, and Epicurus had 
Friends out of cAEgypt. 

Of Lives, IV- Which is all one as if the In¬ 
fcription had been. Of Life and Manners. Nei¬ 
ther doth Epicurus feem in thefe Books to relate 
the Story of fome eminent Perfons, as Plutarch 
and Laertius have done in their Books of Lives, 
but to give Rules, whereby to lead a quiet Life, 
as may plainly enough be collected from the Ca¬ 
talogue of the Moral Treatifes, and the Places 
cited out of this by Laertius. The word Lives 
Teems here to be taken in the fame Senfe,as with ( f ) !x 
( p ) Plutarch, when he fpeakerh of the Difference 
of Lives and Politicks , which the Interpreter well 
dws,. Of Manners and Publick Inftitutes. Of 
.. e Books, are hereafter cited by Laertius the 
ficii and fecond. 


Of Juft ABion. 

Nodes to Thcmifta. This feems to have been 
that Neoclts who was Brother to Epicurus , not 
his Father ; for in like manner he called other 
of his Books after the Names of his Brothers. 

The Banquet, cited by ( q ) Plutarch, ( r ) Atbe- W 
tits, and others, ff) Plutarch mentions Que- }' r ) 0 „p. 5, 
flions handled in it,concerning the heat of Wine, (/) flh.Ui 
the time, of Coition. Laertius,concerning trou- fy*p- fo¬ 
ibles about Marriage, &c. 3- 3 - 

E ttrylochus to Metrodorus. I guefs, that this 
Eurylochus was the fame_ with that Eurydicus, to 
whom, as we faid formerly, Epicurus writ; but 
jthe thing is uncertain! 

Of Seeing. 

Of the Angle, which is in the Atome. 

Of Touching ; or perhaps, Of the tangibility of 
Atoms: for ( t) Epicurus called Vacuum ri arapSs, (t)d{eiUd 
that which cannot be touched. 

Of Fate. ' 

OfPafpens. Sentences toTimocrates. 

VeffyariKir, Pracognitorium ; fo I render it, be¬ 
caufe he feemeth in this to have difeourfed of 
the Precognitive Faculty. 

Protreptick, ( Exhortatory) that is, Difcossrfe ; 
for fo Ifocrates and Clemens, exprefly. '• 

Of Images, 'h Puna, Simulacra, Imagines, Spe¬ 
cies, Formes, SpeBra ; fo feveral Perlons vari- 
oufly interpret them, which are now commonly 
termed Intentional Species. 

Of Pbantafte, or the Impreffion thereof,which 
appearethin the knowing Faculty 5 for neither 
did Epicurus, nor noli of the ancient Philofo- 
phers; underftand by this word, as we now for 
the molt part do, the Faculty it felf. 

Arifiobulus • this Book bears the Name of Epi¬ 
curus's third Brother. 

Of Mufick ; viz. as it conduceth to Manners; 
for this may 1 be collected from (u) Plutarch and 
(w) Empiricus. J ' ‘ 
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1mm. Of Gifts and Gratitude, mentioned by (x) Em- Which bore that Inl’oi ipt’.on , G ¥ G 

piricus, who cites fomthing Grammatical out of MstvaIwu ?/ oofaoc, lb a-there might be one of 
it. them, Suppolititicus. In the fnne rank may be 

Polymedes, he fee ms to have been fome Friend reckoned his Epililes, concerning leveral inlti- 
or Difdple of Epicures. tutions of Life hinted by ( m ) Lairtius cited , , 

Timocrmes, III. Whether meaning the Bro. by ( u ) Athauens and ( o ) Etfbius. I ctv : t that 
thcr of A'/etrodorus, or the Executor of his Will, the fame ( p ) Atfa,,ci:s mentions his Fphh.s to 00 
or fome other. Hence I fnould believe, that by llennaehus ; and net to enquire after any n.o .\ ’ ’ 
Laertius was cited the third Book of Timecrates, the highelt in repute were thofe w.iaen to 1.1- -f 
or written by Timccrates; but that inftead of r/teneus , as we may underftand fi otr. ; 7 ) Scncc.: , f) 
Tiuix&th;, Ifufpedlit fhould be written by Tipa,- who alfocitetb. fomething excellent out of his 
x&th, relating to the third Book, which, by Epiflles to Po 1 ),chus. Among!!' thofe to Horae- 
Epicurus, was i’o intitled. This the Text feems « cits was that, out of winch ( r ) ‘iehacl Arojio- 
to confirm. lies cites a Fragment, containing the Original - "' 

Metr odor ns, V. That this was the fame Me- of the Proveib, Thefe Jhall l. to th:c fa: b Pyilurn 
trfldorus, of whom we have fpoken formerly, Delian, apply‘d to ih.cfe that lli.ili die wirh-' 
cannot be doubted. From the firft Book, ci- in a Ihcrt lime, thorgh l : .r,,j., "s nfihms the l if¬ 
ted by Laertius, may be collected, that t.picu- verb it l’elf to be cited out of M,novae-, 
ms related the Story of Metrodmu’s Life. As to the j.ipiiiler fir,ill by the way eb- 

Antidorus , II. This Antidorus is mentioned ferve, that F.pinrus iif d to write. by way .. f 
by (y) Plutarch, and perhaps by ( as ) Laertius Salutation in the Ug-nnii.-g o.fhb 1 .p ; files, fun- 
CtI-I ’alfo, in the Life of Heraclides, if we there read times yd fen-, fuy. 'omtimes co 7p.T - :«t, vtU r, 1 
s- Anti dor us for Autodorus. to do ; fomtimes Iv ft*-m-, Ibmri.n-. • trifeiut ?£uA 

Tliel roTor Filjiu orfyt Mt-Jpir, Of the South-Winds, ovcilto live ; vyiaiv’v ■ Health: hot til a winch 
Sentences to Mithres. But parhaps the Title we read in (/) Lao tins. *$ G ? ra.-nw am -fa j) 
ought rather to be read, aSedvoam, Of Dijcajes, ycufe, i>, bo v&.t\uv av»Sasv t SOS fir- is .le¬ 
as well for the reafons alledged about the Title fetitive, theie l*-:vs {.me wind wai.tu-g to the 
ok* tpo t» ? , as for that thefe Sentences feem not Sentence,- neither doth the word .V't ierm ns 
to have been feveral Opinions, concerning fome belor.g to the fomr r.f Salutation. At..; lvii<L-«, - 
particular Winds, as Moral Sentences to mode- thefe words, d-ori fa. exclude %ulgnr from the 
rate the pain of Difeafes. This feems to be Epicurean form of Salutation ; u'hese.ts this 
the fame Mithres a. Syrian, whom itfetrodorut re- word is not only put hclmo his Epililes, extant,. 
,.0,1. lieved, as (a) Plutarch hath feveral times dc- in Laertius, but ic is Kindred b/ { t) Cicero alfo -- ' 
». livered ,• and the fame, whom (b) Laertius re when he alledgeth tit at which'he wrote at his 

lates to have been the Steward of Lyfi,nacbtis > s Death. For this icafon , when hctetoforc I 

Houfe ; adding, that Mithres faying to Thcerdo- would, in the room of thefe two words, have 
res, Thou Teemed not only not to acknowledge put Irifl-ii, (as a lefs Alteration, than if I ihould 
Gods, but Kings alfo. Theodores repli’d, How have fubllitutcd erf «t.,-k £| ot the lil.vj the Icarn- 
can I but acknowledge Gods,who think thee.an ed Pete anus approved it; but withal concci- 
Enemy to the Gods.? ved, aessc, ought to be retained ; but the ex- 

Calliftolas; who, it may be prefumed, was cellenc Menagius was of Opinion, rhat fince a- 
fome Friend of Epicurus's. word is wanting, for iasm fliould be tead ly ( j. 

1.C0I.2. Of a Kingdom, mentioned by (' r ) Pint arch.. fa,, ufed on the like occalion by Laertius 
Aneximcr.cs ; perhaps the fame Lampfacene but that dm vS ought to be retained, forafmuth 

who is mentioned by ( d ) Strabo, and wliom as Epicurus feemeth not to have ufcdcl.e word 

’ff both (e) Plutarch and (/) Laertius feen^to mean ; It being mentioned as proper to Cleon. 

? “j for, though he were one of Alexander’s Maflers, both by (u) Lucian and (w) La,,ties himfelf. (, 
yet did he furvive him, ( for he wrote his A. 5 ii- Or whether inftead of detcop might we not puts., 
ons, ) and was, according to Suidas, Difciple to dfmrax, or, with the leal, .-•Iteration, i'fero:-, (■ 
Diogenes the Cynick, and confequently younger' fignifying, that for Saluration. he was bed plea- 
than he ; whereas Diogenes died in the eighteenth fed with thofe words, ho Tgjh'letr, and <mxJ'aiu; 
year of Epicurus's Age, viz,, in the beginning of %U£ h or might noc dost n be retained, imply- 
the it4th Olympiad. . ing, that he did not quite caff slide the wo: d 

E piftles. Of thefe, four are extant in Later- but inftead of it fomtimes uLd the other 

tins ; one, to Herodotus , which was, as we faid, CW o, as if wots were either wanting orimply’d. 
the leffer Epitome, and under that Name cited Indeed, ( x ) Lucian feems not obfeurely to hint ( 
P!,m by( g) Achilles Tatius, Of Natural things. The as much, when relating, that Epicurus was ex 
fecond, to Pytbocles. Of Meteors , or Superior treamly delighted, with the word . yyfuv ; he 

things, as well Celeftiai,as all others above the adds, that fomtimes he ufed other words, and 

Earth: The third, to Menaceus, Of Manners, that fomtimesin his moreAccttrate and Profound 
The laft is very fhort, which he wric Dying, to Epililes, ("which yet, he faith, were not many,I 
ldomeneus. That, befides thefe, he writ innu- or when he writ^ to his mod intimate Friend ;, 
iv col i merable others, may be colleiftedfrom ( h)Plu- he chiefly ufed iyiaivuv. Laertius therefore a: 
b.'y. ' "torch, (1 ) Laertius and others. For Plutarch, tributing the word locfJ-z]„o to him, may a-> 
for example, cites an Epiflle of his. To Anaxar- well be thought to have intended ymfay as uied 
chus i ( k) Laertius his Epiftie , To Ari/lobulus; by him : Since attributing bo $,dym to him ah 
' IO ’ alfo an Epiftie, To his Friends at Mytilene. Thislfo, he makes bo sreyAw as .peculiar to Plato, as 

dv. iu„th. feems to be the fame with that, which (?) Sex- to Cleon. , 

’ tus Empiricus cites thus ; To the Philofiphcrs at My- This Catalogue of his Books is compiled by 
diene. But Laertius implyeth, there were more |- Laertius ; but befides thefe, there are others 
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cited both by Laertius himfeif, and other Wri¬ 
ters. Laertius formerly cited his Book, Of Rhe- 
otcnck, mentioned alfo by the Scholiaft of Her- 
mogenes. Boc that which is cited. Of Ptrfpicui- 
ty requifitc to Dijccmfe , belongs to Canoniclt , 
which he fubfticuted in the room of DialeBick. 

He likevvife feems to cite his An- 

tecedcntia , or Pratcipud; things precedent or 
preferred, in the Sente of the Stoicks. I fhould 
think it meant of fome of the Books before ci¬ 
ted, if amongft them there were any, wherein 
that which is alledged were wiirten by Epicurus. 

There are cited alfo Stacheiofes, InjUtutionj Or 
Elements , XI i. 

There feems alfo to be cited. Of Worlds, XII. 
For, deferibing feveral Worlds, he is faid to 
have done it in the Xllth eSeJ Tens, or, as the 
Mariufcripts, nSeHavn, upon this very Subjedl ,• 
the rather, becaufe it feems not meant of thofe- 
XXXVII which are conllantly cited. Of Nature. 

I fhould add his Pi hyped Problems, and Ethi¬ 
cal Dolhines; but chat under thefe Names may 
be comprifed, all that Epicunts wrote concern¬ 
ing Nature and Morality. 

Moreover, (y) Cicero cites his Book, Of the 
cbiej Good; unlefs it be the fame with that, Of 
the End, already mentioned. 

By the (z.) lame alfo is cited his Book, Of ‘ 
' P/cajure; this perhaps Laertius meant, when he 1 
faid, It was objected by fome a gain (l Epicurus, ^ 
that hie ufurped the Treatife of Ariftippus con¬ 


cerning Pleafure, as if it had been his own. 

Befides thefe, * Cicero cites his Book, Of Pi- 
‘ cty towards the. Gods, diftindl, as it feems, from 
that Of SanBity , reckoned by Laertius. Of 
SanBity, ’faith he, Of Piety towards the Gods, he 
wrote Books. 

Again, Plutarch declares, that he wrote Books 
againft Theophraftus: for the fecond of them, he 
faith, contained a difeourfe concerning Colours. 
Hitherto of his Books. 


CHAP. XI. 


His Will. 


E picurus having employed his Life in Teach¬ 
ing and Writing, and being now grown 
old, made, as the cuflom was, his Will, which 
being preferv’d entire by (a) Laertius, we fhall 
not need to have recourfe to thole Fragments of 
it, which lie difperfedly in Cicero, and other 
Writers. It was in this Form. 


(b) In Lex. 

(c) In Lex. 


‘ Thus I bequeath ; I give all my Eftate 

* Amymmachus , Son of Philoerates , of Bat is, (a 

* Town of the esEgean Tribe , as (b) Hejychius 
‘ deferibes itj and to Timocrates Son of Deme- 
‘ trius, a Pctamian , ( of Potamus, a Town be- 
‘ longing to the Leontian Tribe, (c) Phavorin.) 

‘ according to the donation which hath already I 
‘ been made, and is Recorded among the Deeds 

* in the Metroum, ( a Temple of the great God- 
‘ defs at Athens , feated upon the Haven, in 

* which the Laws, Judgments, and other Adis 

* were preferved , as Atheneeus , Suidas , and 
1 others affirm ) with this condition, that they 
' bellow the Garden, and all that belongs to it, 

‘ on Htrmachui , Son of Agemarchus , a Mityte- 


ncan, and thofe that fliall fludy Philofophy 
with him; and on thofe whom Hermachus 
mall leave his Succejffors in Philofophy, and to 
thofe who fhall fucceed us in the Profeffion of 
■ Philofophy, for ever. And that it may be 
preferved with all poffible care, I aflign the 
School to Amynomachus and Timocrates, and to 
their Heirs, according to the fureft form of 
Law, that they may Keep the Garden, dnd de¬ 
liver it to thofe who fhall profefs Philofophy 
after us. The Houfe which is at Mclite, let 
Amynomachus and Timocrates deliver to Herma¬ 
chus, and to thofe that fludy Philofophy with 
him, to dwell in it as long as he fhall live. Of 
the Revenues made over by us to Amynomachus 
and Timocrates, let them fst apart as much as 
fhall be fufficient (advifing with Hermachus;) 
to celebrate the Exequies of my Father, Mo¬ 
ther, and Brethren ; and to keep, as they’ have 
done hitherto, my Birth day, in the ffrft De- 
cad of the month Ganselion • as alfo to provide 
a Feaft for Entertainment of all thofe who ftu- 
dy Philofophy with us, every month on the 
twentieth day of the Moon, in Commemora¬ 
tion of us, and of Metrodorus. Let them alfo 
keep a day in Memory of my Brethren in the 
month Pojideon, as we ufed to do; and another 
to Polyannt, in the month Metagitnion. Let 
Amynomachus and Timocrates take care of 
Epicurus, Son of Metrodorus, and of the Son of 
Polynaus; and let them fludy Philofophy, and 
live with Hermachus. In like manner, let them 
take care of the Daughter of Metrodorus, and 
fo foon as fhe fhall be Marriageable, beflow 
her upon him of the Students of Philofophy, 
whom Hermachus fhall chufe, provided fhe be 
modefl, and obedient to Hermachus. Let Amy¬ 
nomachus and Timocrates, out of our Revenues, 
beflow yearly fo much as fhall be fufficient 
for their Maintenance, with the content of 
Hermachus. For let them fo efleem Hermachus, 
having an equal fhare in our Revenues, and 
grown old in fludying Philofophy under us, 
and left by us Guide of thofe that ltudied Phi- 
lofophy under us, that all things be done by 
his advice. As for her Portion , when fhe 
fhall come to be Marriageable, let Amynomachus 
and Timocrates take as much as they fhall think 
convenient, with the confent of Hermachur. 
Likewife, let them take the fame care of Ni- 
canor as we did, that all they, who, fludying 
Philofophy with us, have communicated the 
ufe of their Ellates, and exprefling all Friend- 
fhip, have chofen to grow old with us in Philo¬ 
fophy, want not any neceffaries to the utmoft 
of our Power. All my Books I bequeath to 
Hermachus ; but if any thing of mortal'ty hap¬ 
pen to Hermachus, before the Children of Me- 
• trodorus arrive at full Age, let Amymmachus and 
Timocrates take care, that all neceffaries be de¬ 
cently provided for them, as much as fhall be 
neceflary, out of the Revenues left by us. Let 
all the reft be ordered as we have appointed, 
as much as is poffible. I manumit of my Ser¬ 
vants, Mus, Lie ia i, Lye on ; Phtedria alfo I fet 
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Apollodorus's Chronology, Cafaubon rightly reads 
■f iueio ■»{ 4/2 J'o ( xiK *5 ikclvotik ’oxv/str!ttJ'&, for in 
C H A. P. XI'I. the ordinary reading iutorae being wanting, who 

could imagine that Epicurus, born in the 109th 
Olympiad, could die in the 107th. And indeed. 

The Marnier of his Death. the 73d year of Epicurus , in which he is laid 

to have died, falls upon the 1x7th Olym¬ 
piad. 

A S concerning his laff Sicknefs and Death, The month and day of the ydar, in which , 

we muff know that Epicurus was of a Con- Epicurus died, is told by (b ) Clemens Alex an -' J tnm >Ls 
ftitution not very (hong. This is implied even drinus, who faith, that Antihchus, from the time 
iyurt.M. by the Title of the Book written by (a) Me- of Pythagoras to the death of Epicu-m. reckoned 
, troderus, Of the Infirmity (nr Ulnhealthfulnefe^ 312 years, adding, that the death of Epicurus 

of Epicurus. It is itr. .'lied alfo by the envious hapned on the nth day of the month Ganie- 
Lt , exaggeration of (V) Suidas, that Epicurus could lion. Where obferve , if the time of Pytbago- 
not endure to pur on his C!oaths, nor to rife rat be reckoned From the 6cth Olympiad, in 
out of Bed, nor to look upon the Sun, and the which Laertius faith, he fiouriihed 3 there will 
Fire, and the like. Thefe may at leaft per- be found to be but 270 years from thence to the 
fuade, that Epicurus was of a Complexion not death of Epicurus, and confequently the account 
ftrong, and as in the whole courfe of his Life, of Antilocims will fall ftiorc 42 years. Where- 
he had not a conftant health, fo at laft he died fore this mulf be taken from the birth of 

of a painful Difeafe, the Stone, whereof it is Pythagoras, who began to flouriJh in the 40th 
it,at. probable he had many Fits, (c) Laertius, out year of his age. . 

of Hermachus, in his Epiftles, relates that he _ Now whereas Apollodoms faith, that Epicurus 
died of the Stone, flopping his Urine, having lived 72 years, which is confirmed alfo by (c) (,) Defats. 
Iain Tick 14 days. Cicero, faying. It always was true, that Epicurus 

It is memorable, that being near death, he {halldye, having lived 72 years ; Pytharatus being 
writ that Epiftle which Laertius mentions, as Anhon , (whence fome conjecture, Epicurus died 
ji'JDifh.ft'S.a. written to Idomencus •, (d) Cicero, to Herma- in his Climadterical year, which is commenfura- 
chus; perhaps it was fent to- both, becaufe of ted by'9.) the lafl, or 72d year, is not to be 
the ri Cytiv : or to Idomencus , rather than to underftood as compleat, for Epicurus had but 
Hermachus , becaufe the Children of Metrodorus newly entred into it,, there being but three days 
were fufficiently recommended to Hermachus, by over and above the 71 years j for he was born 
his Will. Moreover, it is not likely that Her on the 7th, and dy'd on the 10th, of the month 
machus, his next SuccefTor, was abfent at that Gamelion, there being, between the time of his 
time, efpecially feeing he fent a relation of Ppi- Birth, and his Death, 18 complete Olympiads, 
citrus’s death in Letters} not to prefs, that he except one year. Wherefore, this is in the fame 
from his Youth was more addifted to Rhetorick manner, as when (<•/) Pliny, (e ) Lucian, and w L ‘ l - 7- M 
than Philofophy, as appeareth from Laertius. (/) Cenforinns affirm the Sicilian (or Leontkr) r „ 

The Epiftle is this. Gorgias did live ro8 years, whereas (g) Cicero, (p dcH ienm 

‘ Leading a moft happy life, and withal dying, and (Jo)-Valerius Maximus fay, he ccrmp'eatcd fc) to Cue. m 
* we writ this to you, feized by theStranguary hue 107. Here is obfervab e , the comparifon ;4 _ 

‘ and Dyfentery beyond expreffionj hut all thefe which (i) Plutarch makes between Epicurus, and'"' 

‘ were counterpoized by the joy of mind, which Gorgias 3 for after he had faid that Alexis, the (,)Dctrat. d 
* I conceive in remembriog our Difcourfes and Comick Poet, (Son of Menander, and Father of 
‘Inventions. But thou , as becomes the good Stephanas the Comick Poet, as (k) Suidas relates) CW ■ r " 

* will which rhou haft had from thy Youth to lived double the time of Metrodorus, that is 106 
« me, and Philofophy, take cave of the Children years, Metrodorus living according to (!) Laertius, V) Gb. to. 
* of Metrodorus. f 3. he adds, that Gorgias the Sophift outlived 

)U t. lit. (e) Laertius adds, (out of Hcrmrppus ) that! Epicurus \ orator h oHre/loi,, more than one Third j 

Epicurus went into a Bath of warm Water, called I for if we take the number 56, ic will be the fame 
for Wine, drunk it off, and exhorting his Friends I which Epicurus lived double, Gorgias treble ,■ and 
to be mindful of his DoArine, whifft he was 1 whereas Plutarch fays more, perhaps he refledled 
difeourfing, died. Upon which Laertius hath this 1 upon the Opinion which (m) Quintilian and ( n) (>»? Gb. 3.1 
Epigram: \ Suidas afterwards followed, that Gorgias lived *• 


Epigram : ’ Suidas afterwards followed, that Gorgias lived *■ . _ 

109 years. ” 1 

Parewcl, and bear my DoBrine in your minds 3 I lee not, why the (0) Interpreter of C/e- Hcn 

Said dying Epicurus to his Friends: mens Alexandrinus fhculd render Gamelion 

Into a warm Bath going. Wine he quaff, OBober 3 for though there be fome Controverfie 

And then /toot Pluto took a colder draught. about the order of the G'-cek months, yet fhati 

we not find any but make Gamelion the 6 ih , 

__ 7th, or 8th, from Hecatombaton ■ which feeing it 

cannot begin higher than June, certainly Gami- 
C H A P. XIII. lion will be far diftant fr om OBober. But fince 

by many Arguments it is evinced, that Gamelion 
The time of bis Death. is the 7th from Hecatombaion, it ought rather to 

be reduced to January. Now becaufe the 2d 
TJ Ticurus died in the 2d year of the 127th O- year of the 127th Olympiad began in Sum- 
JC lympiad, Pytharatus being Archon. After mer, in the 4443d year of the Julian period, 
J'eu-eiesu t-T®-, which (a) Laebthis cites out of the Gamelion of that year mufr fall upon Jams 


i out of I the Gamelion of that year mufr fall upon Jar, 
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an, in the beginning of the 4444th Year of the 
Julia; ■> Period. Upon what day of January,the 
icth of Gamelion might fall, it is not eafie to de¬ 
termine. But if we may make Gamelion com¬ 
mence (as is done in the time of the Nativity,) 
from the 14th Moon,or from the 7th Full Moon, 
after the Summer Solffice, forafmuchas thenew 
Moon hapned upon the 50th of December, and 
confequently the 14th Moon upon the nth of 
January - Hereupon if we make that the lftof 
Gamelion, the icth will fall upon the2iffof Janu¬ 
ary, upon which thedeath of £/>/r«r«rmight fall. 
Where we mutt -further oblerve. That whereas 
Epiearai is laid to have lived 72 Years, ic mutt 
be underttood of the fSieci.sn Years, not Julian, 
for Co it would fail fhort two Days, it being al¬ 
ready proved, he was boin the 23d of January. 
Now, to reduce the Death of Epicurus to our 
Account is eafie: For if we fubftraCt ten Days, 
and for the Cycle of the Sun that Year which i: 
20, and, for the Dominical Letter D, accord¬ 
ing to the Old Style, put G, according to 0111 
own. it will appear that Epicurus died the 3 tft of 
January, it being the 4th Day of the Week, or 
Wednesday, before the computation of Chritt, 
270 Yeats. 


0) Lib. 7 . 
(d) Rivier. 


nLocCi, 
to De fin. i 


CHAP. XIV. 

How dear his Memory was to his Followers. 

I T remains, that we briefly tell how the Me¬ 
mory of Epicurus, after his death, was re- 
fpeCted by his Followers. For, to omit, that 
his Country honoured him with brazen Statues, 
as (a) Laertius writes j 1 obferve, thac the Set- 
days and Ceremonies appointed in hisWill were 
punctually kept by his Followers, (h) Pliny, 
(writing 3 yo years after upon this thing) On his 
Birth-day, faith he, the twentieth Moon, they Sacri¬ 
fice , and keep Feafts every Month, which thy call 
Lades j whence it may be conceived, that the 
Etttcureans were by Greek Writers, as (c) Athe- 
naus, termed iix.ttJ'ieeu, from obferving itKtU'a.s 
as Rkodiginus all'o takes notice. Although (d) 
fome the, e are who think, they were called lea- 
'difiie, from iinm an Image, becaufe there was 
not one of them, but had the Picture of Epi 
x. cunts. And of tliefe Images, (*) Pliny alfo thus 
They keep (faith he) the Countenance of Epicurus 
in their Chambers, aud carry it up and down with 
them ,• And (e) Cicero, in the Perfon of Attictis, 
“ Neither, faith he, can we forget Epicurus of 
any Man ; whofe reprefentation we have not 
“ only in Pictures, but in Cups, and Rings alfo. 
(f) There are who add, that “ fome cook great 
“ care to have Pictures of Epicurus , not only in 
“ Rings, but in Cups, as conceiving ita fortunate 
“ Omen, to the Nation, and their own Name. 
As for the AffeCiion which they bare to him, hear 
■ Patro, Honour, faith (g) Cicero, “Office, Right 
“of Wills, the Authority of Epicurus, the At- 
“ teffation of Phasdrus, the Seat, Houfe, Foot- 
“ fleps of excellent Perfons, he faith, chat he 
‘‘mutt preferve • but efpecially (6) Torquatus 
“ Owe we not much to him, faith he, who, as if 
“he had heai d the voice of Nature her felf, did 
“ fo firmly and loundly comprehend her, as thac 
*' he brought all ingenious Perfons into the way 
of a peaceful, calm, quiet, happy Life?'And 
(i) again, “ Who, faith he, I think only faw 
“ Truth, and fieed the Minds of Men from the 


“ greateft Errors, and delivered all things apper- 
“ taining to well and happy living. 

And becaufe Epicurus dying,advifed his friends 
to be mindful of his DoChines, (k) Cicero faith, (n D 
that all of them got by heart his Maxims, and 
fome there were who learned without Book all 
his Dotftrines, as particularly Scyro, mentioned in 
his Academicks. But let it fuffice, to alledge 
fome few Verfes of (/) Lucretius, by which we m 
may perceive how affectionate they were to the 1 1 * 

Memory and DoCtrines of their Matter. He be¬ 
gins-his Third Book thus : 

Who fir ft from Darknefs could'fi a Light fo clear 
Strike forth, and make Life’s Benefits appear, 

Great 0> moment cf Graecia, I am lead 
By thee, and in thy facred Foot-fteps tread : 

Not to contend, but kindly imitate. 

For bow can cbatt'ring Swallows emulate 
The Swans ? Or tender Kids keep equal pace 
With the flout well.breath’d Steed's impetuous race i 
Frim thee, O Father, every thing receives 
Invention, thou giv'Ft Precepts, from thy Leaves, 

As Bees skip up and down and fwce.ly fuck 
In fiew ry Groves, we Golden Sayings pluck: 

Golden, deferring an Eternal Life. 

And again j 

By tbe/e a Pleafure Ireceiv dfrom Thee 
Divine; withal, a Reverence, so fee 
That Nature every way thou haifl unvail'd,. 

And afterwards, 

Gieat Epicurus died , his Lives race run , 

Whofe Wit Mankind exceeded, as the Sun 
Eclipfeth by his Rifing all the Stars. 


CHAP. XV.- 
With what Con fancy and Unanimity, the Succeflion of 
his School flourished. 


I T deferves to be taken notice of,not only that 
the fuccellion of his School was conftant,but 
that hisSucceffors and Followers did always fo 
agree, as was indeed wonderful. As concern¬ 
ing the Conftancy, it is known that the Prefi- 
dencs of the Gardens, or Matters of the School, 
from the death of Epicurus, to the times of Ju. 
ljus Casjar, and Augufliis, fucceeding one another 
in a continued Series, were, according to (a),. 

Suidas, XIV. and that for 257 Years: In which 
later times, Flow many Epicureans chete were, 
eminent Perfons, and of great account in the 
State, appears from Cicero. ( b) Lucian alfo Jn Elu 
writes, that in his time there was a ftipend al- 1 
lowed to the- Epicureans, by che Emprror, no 
Iefs than to other Philofophers ; adding, that 
when any one of them died, he,whom they molt 
approved of, was fubftituted in his room, (c) La-( c ;tib. is, 
ertius who lived after Lucian, declares, that 
whereas the Succeflions of the other Philofo¬ 
phers did almoft quite fail j yet the Succeflion of 
Epi.curus did conttandy perfevere, fo many fuc¬ 
ceeding one another in government of the Di- 
fciples, as could not be reckoned up. Numenius 
(cited by ( d) Ettfebius) adds, that this Succefli-^) Fri 'P 1 ' 1 
on lafted tiff his time, and that fo perfectly, as 54 ’ 
vas likely to endure a great while after. Af- 
thefe (e) LaUantiusThe Difcipline of Epi- Llb ' 3 ' Ca ‘ 
curus, faith he, was much more celebrious. In a' 7 ' 
word, as long as Learning flourifhed in Greece, 
and Rome was preferved from the Barbarians, the 
School and Difcipline of Epicurus continued e- 
cninenr. As 
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As, for their unanimity, to omit that of Cice- ons alfo ( but whether they, belong to, this Se- 
ro, * I will maintain the Epicureans who are fo ma- ries of SuccefTors, is uncertain, ) T wo Ptolemies 
‘ ny,my‘ Friends, Men that are fo loving to one ano- of Alexandrian whether from cliffo enc.es of 
‘ fiber, and the like places; and fhall rather ob- Complexion, or fome other Refpeft, one Sir- 
ferve, that whereas other Setts almoft at their named Black, the other White. He mentions 
very beginning were diftratted with inteftine alfo Orion, and feems to mention one bctnoc'i- 
diflentions ; the Epicurean was far from fufFer- tor, who, in his Timocr.ites takes notice of I’lea- 
(») Orat. 4. ing any fuch thing. For Qf) Tbesniflius.vnites, fure afrer Epicurus's DottriDe. 

that the Opinions of Epicurus were kept by all the There follow Two out of this’ tank, named 
Epicureans,as Lams o/Solsn or Lycurgus. And, by ( d~) Athenms ■, The Firft, Diogenes of Scleu- 

as if they had all one Soul amongft them, faith cia near Babylon, whom ,.he deferibes to have Teipn. 3- 

(i) Epift. 35. (fi) Seneca, Wbatfoever Hermachus affirm'd, wbai- been Eloquent, but of aii ill Life - T he other, 

foever Menodorus,ir referr'd to one. All things that Lyjias, who, as he faith. Governed.at T.irfits 3 
any Man delivers in that Society,£0 under one Man's and being chofen by the Country, Stephanopho- 

name ; This will appear more plainly, if we al- rut ('•Prieft of Hercules) he enjoy'd the Suprcam 

ledge the words of Numerous, the Pythagorean , Government, and wore Regal Ornaments. Tills 

rilPrap.lib.14 in (0 Eufebius -, who after he hath complain’d, is he, who diftribiited the Effaces of the Rich 

that the Succelfors of Plato did not preferve that amongft the Poor, and put many of them to 

Unanimity, for which the Pythagorcant were death for refilling to part with them. .At what 

efteemed, adds, ” After this manner the Epicu- time he lived, we cannot certainly determine 5 

1 rcans being inftituted (though unwort/iy,)fecm- But Diogenes being contemporary with Icxan- 

‘ ing not in any thing to diflent from Epicurus , dcr King of Syria, and Ahtiochus his Succeflor, 

* and profefling to have the fame Tenents with may be referred to the 1 55c h Olympiad. 

‘ their wife Mafter, have not unjuftly attained About the fame time feemeth to have fiou- 

* their fcope. Hence it hath hapned to the Epi- rilhed Eucratidas, to whom belongs this Infcri- 

‘ curcans for a long time, that they never, in any ption, recited by 7 anus GrutcrusAt Br.undu- 

1 thing worth notice,contradittedeitherone ano- (him, before the Gate o/Diomedcs A then reus, a 

i ‘ ther,orEpicurus. Amongft them it is an Offence, Phyfician, on the Bafts of ; EUCRATIDAS Son 

* or rather Impiety, and Sin, to bring in any In- OF PISIDAMUS, A RHODIAN, AN EPI- 

‘ novation ; wherefore none dares attempt it. CllREAN PHILOSOPHER, THIS . PLACE 

; ‘Hence, by feafon of their conftant agreement APPOINTED FOR BURIAL BY THE SE- 

‘ among thcmfelves, they enjoy their Dottrines NATE OF BRUNDUSlllM. 

\ ‘ peaceably and quietly ; and this Inftitution of Not long after feems to have fiourilhed in 

j ‘ Epicurus refembles the true ftate of a perfett the School that Apollodorus, whom Laertius term- 

\ * Common-wealth, which being far from Sediti- eth eminent , miro]vf*yvw, for that ( as I con- 

‘ on,is governed by one JoyntMind andOpinion. ceivc ) he bore fuch fway in the Garden, as De- 

* For which reafon, there have not, nor are not, mofihenes is faid to done in Courts of Judi- 
1 nor, in likelyhood, will be wanting, thofe, that cature. He wrote about 300 Books, amongft 
4 fhall willingly follow it,but amongft the Stoical which were fome concerning the Life of Epicu- 

* Faction, &c. One would think there were rusi cit,ed by Laertius. It may he conjectured, 
nothing wanting to this Teftimony, but, to fay that he was the fame, whole Chronology is ci- 

m Lib. 1. of all the Fpicttrcaus, as ( k ) Valerius ( before ci- ted by Laertius , arid Cithers. 

Chap. 8. ted ) did of two of them, that “ Such a Socie- Auditor of Apollodorus was Zeno the Sidonian , 

“ ty might be thought to have been begotten, according to (e) Laertius , who adds, that he Lib. 7. 

“ nonrifh’d, and terminated in the bofom of Ce- wrote much,, and that he was famous both for 
“ leftial Concord. Philofophy and Rhetorick ; whence I conjc- 

' _ _ tture, it is the fame Zeno of whom (/) Cicero rf _ KT ,. ; 

——————————— faith. He fpoke Diftiqftly, Gravely, and Neat-j c J orj K 

CHAP. XVI. _ ly.; and that he was Chief of .the Epicureans • 

The Succeffiors and Followers of Epicurus. unlefs both He and Apollodorus lived earlier ; 

I T remains, that we give a Catalogue of thofe which if it were fo, this other belongs to the 

who were eminent in that Sett, after the Times of the -Emperors, for ( g~) Cicero heard j bw 

death of Epicurus. We have already faid, that him, and writing concerning him to ( b ) Atti- (WEpift.5.1 i- 

Hermachus fucceeded Epicurus , and Polyjlratus «« 5 - Zctto, faith He,/ love as well as thou doft. 

Hermachns. It alfo is manifeft from Laertius, _____ .. 

that Dionyfius fucceeded Polyftratus ; and Bafili- 

des, Dionyfius. But who thofe ten Succeflors were CHAP. XVII. 

from Bafilidcs, to him who govern’d the School 

in the time of Augujlus,we cannot eafily fay. Per- Laertius, his Vindication of Epicurus, 

haps after Baftlides, fucceeded Protarchus Bargy- JT\lotymus the Stoick, much ma'igning Epicu- 
pOLib. 14. Uites, whom ( a ) Strabo terms an Illuftrious Per- | J rus, traduced him exceedingly, produ- 
fon. The fame Strabo faith. That Dilciple to ■■ cmg Fifty Epiftles, very lafeivious, as written • 

Protarchus was Demetrius, furnamed Lacon, who ‘by Epicurus • to which he added, as Epicurus' s 
(*}tib. 10. is mentioned alfo by ( b ) Laertius, and was, as ‘ alfo, the (hort Epiftles, commonly aferibed to 
WAdv.Log.2 (O Sextus Empiricus iaith, eminent amongft the ‘ Chrpfippv.s. No lefsdifafFetted to him were-Po- 
Followers of Epicurus. Perhaps after him file- 1 fidonius the. Stoick; and Nicolaus, and Sbtion, 
ceeded Diogenes of Tarfus, Author of the Selett ‘ in the i-zfb of his Dioclean Confutations,(which 
Schools, whereof Laertius mentions XX Books. ‘ are in all XXIV, ) and Dionyfius Halicamaffieus. 

He alfo cites an Epitome of Moral Dottrine, ‘ For they fay,be went from Houfe to Hoiife with 
I Written by the fame Perfon. Laertius menti- ‘ his Mother reading expiatory Prayers ; and 
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* that with his Father he taught Children for .a j 
4 fmali itipend; that one of his Brothers was a I ' 
4 Pandor that he himfeif ufed the company of 1 
4 Leant turn,* Curtezan ; that he aferibed to him- 
‘ felf the Books of Democritus concerning Atoms, 

4 and of v? irijlippus concerning Pleafure ; that he 
4 was not a true Native of the City, as Timo- 
4 crates acknowledged),and Hcrodotus,in his Book 
4 of the Youth of Epicurus > That he bafely flat- 
4 tered Mitbres , Steward of Lyjimachus , calling 
4 him in his Epiftles, Apollo arid King ; That Ida- 
4 tneneus , Herodotus , and Ei/nocrates, who pub- 
4 liffied fome obfeure Pieces of his, did commend 
4 and flatter him for the fame.- That in hisEpi- 
c files, he writes to Leontium, thus O King 
4 Apollo . my dear, little Leontium ; How were we 
4 tranfported and filled with Joy at the reading 
4 of thy Letter! To Themifta'Wife of Leontius , 

4 thus i If you come not to me, 1 fhall roll to you 
4 whitherfoever you call me. And to Pithoclcs, 

4 a handforrie Youth;' I confume in expeftation 
4 of your Amiable and Divine company. And 
4 again, writing to Themifta, he thinks toper- 
4 fwade her: As' Tbeodoxus affirms, in his Fourth 
4 Book againfl Epicurus. That he wrote to ma- 
* ny other Curtezaris,' efpecially to Leontium, 

4 with whom Mctrodorus alfo was in Love. That 
4 in his Book concerning the End, he writes.thus, 

4 Neither know I what is this Good, if we take 
4 away the Pleafures of the Talte ; If we take 
4 away thofe of Coition ; If we take away thofe 
4 of Hearing ; If we takeaway thofe of the Sight. 

4 That in hisEpiflle toPithocIes he writes-, Hap- 
4 py Youth, fly as fall as thou canft from all Di- 
4 feipline. • Epicurtis calls him, Cinicdologum, and 
4 rails at him exceedingly. Timocratcs , Brother 
4 of Mctrodorus, who was, a while a Difciple of 
4 Epicurus, but at laft forfook the School, faith; 

1 That he vomited twice a day, upon overcharg- 
4 ing his Stomach; and that he himfeif h3d much 
4 ado to get away from their Nofturnal Philofo- 
4 pby, and Converfation in fecret.' That Epi- 
4 curus, was ignorant of many things belonging 
4 to Difcourfe, but much more of thofe which 
4 belonged to Life. That he was of fuch a mife- 
4 rable Conllitution, that he was not able of him- 
4 felf for many years, to get out of Bed, or rife 
4 out of the Chair in which he was carried. That 
4 he fpent every day a Mina at his’Table, as he 
4 himfeif writeth in his Epiltle to Leontium , and 
4 in his Epiftles to the Philolophers at Mitylcnc. 

4 That be.and /Mctrodorus alfo ufed the company 
. 4 of Curtezans; amongft others, Marmarium, 

4 Hedia , Erotiurri , Nicidium. That in the Thirty 
4 Rooks which he writ concerning Nature, he 
4 faith, moft of the fame things over and over ; 

4 and that in them he writes againfl many Per- 
4 fons, and, amongft the refl,againft Naujipbanes , 

4 and that in thefe very words ; But this Man,if 
4 ever any, had a way of teeming a Sophiltick 
4 brag, like many other Slaves. And that in his 
- 4 Epiltles,he writes thus concerning Naujipbanes ; 
4 This fo far tranfported him, that he railed at 
4 me, and called himfeif my Mailer. Likewife, 

4 that he called himfeif Naujipbanes, Lungs ( as 
4 fenflefs,) and unlearned, and deceitful,and laf- 
4 civious. The Difciples of Plato, Dionyflush Pa- 
4 rafites ; Plato himfeif, Golden -, Arijlotle, a Pro- 


4 digal, that, having wafted his Patrimony,.was 
4 fain to turn Soldier, and Apothefcary.- Pret.i- 
4 gorai, a Basket-carrier, ah Amanucnfis to’ Dc~ 
4 mocritus , and a High-way Schoolmafter -, Hc- 
4 raclitus, ram, acauferofCorifufiort'; Dcma- 
4 critus , A»/xoKffTof,Pnrblind ; Antidorus , ‘Samtl'uper, 
4 a fawner upon Gifts -, th z Cyrenaicks, Enemies 
4 to Greece M , the DialeClicks , Envious -, Pyrrfii}, 
4 Unlearned and Unmanner’d.. r', . 

But thefe Men are mad ; for, of the excellent 
Candor of Epicurus towards all Men, there -are 
4 many witnefles -, his Country, which honoured 
‘him with.Statues of Brafs -, his Friends, who 
4 were fo many, that whole Cities could not con- 
4 tain them ; his Difciples, who were alfo taken 
‘ with his Sirenical Doftrine, except Mctrodorus 
4 the Stratoniccan, who, perhaps over-burdened 
4 with his exceflive Goodneis, revolted 'to Car- 
4 neades ; the Succelfion of his School, which 
4 when all the reft were almoft quite worn out’ 
4 remained conflant, and ordained fo many Ma- 
4 flers one after another, as cannot be numbred ; 
4 his Piety towards his Parents, his Kindnefs to- 
4 wards his Brethren, his Meeknefs towards his 
4 Servants, (as may appear b,y his Will, and their 
4 ftudying Philofophy with him, amongft whom 
4 Mus formerly mentioned was moft eminent;) 
, ‘ and, in general. His Humanity,towards all. His 
4 Devotion to the Gods, and Love to his Coun- 
4 try, was beyond expreffion. He would not ex- 
4 cept of any publick Office, out of an exceflive 
4 Modefty; and, in the moft difficult trouble- 
4 fome-times, continued in Greece, where he lived 
4 conftantly; except that tvf ice or thrice he.made 
4 a Journey to his Friends on the borders of Ionia. 
4 But to him they reforted from all parts, and 
4 lived with him ( as Apoliodorus relates) : in the 
4 Garden, which he purchased with 8.6 Minte. 
4 Diocles in his Third Book, De Incurflonc, faith, 
4 They ufed a moft. frugal fpare D.yet, for they 
4 were contented with a Rint of fm.all Wine, and 
4 for the moft part they drunk nothing but Wa- 
4 ter. And that Epicurus would not have them 
4 to put their Eflatcs into one common flock, as 
4 Pythagoras' ordained, faying. The Goods of 
4 Friends are common; for tliis argued diftruft, 
4 and where there is diftruft; there is no friend- 
4 Ihip. As for himfelf.in his Epiftles, that he 
4 was contented with Water only, and courfe 
4 Bread ; And fend me, faith he, a little Cythe- 
4 ridian Cheefe, that I may Feaft my felf when I 
4 have a mind. . Such was he, who profefled,that 
4 Pleafure is the End, or chief Good ;. for which, 
4 Athenaus in an Epigram, thus commends him .- 

Marts moft unhappy Pace for tvorft things toils. 

For Wealth ( mfatidte ) raifitb Wars and Broils. 

Nature to Wealth a narrow bound afligri'd. 

But vain Opinions ways unbounded find: 

Tims Neoclides ; whom the Sacred Quire 
■ Of Mufes, or Apollo did injpire. 

But thus we fhall undarftand better from bvs own. 
DoSrine and Words. Hitherto Laertius in vin¬ 
dication of Epicurus ; which Subjeft is more fully 
and Rhetorically handled by the Learned Gaf- 
fendus, De Pita & Moribus Epicuri s in the fix 
laft Books. 
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P Hilofoplr 
44 which 


|Hilofophy (a) ( or the love of Whilom,) I Leader; as ati Affiftcntj and, as I may cali ir, a 
" is an excrciflng of the Reafon ; by | Driver. , 

which, in Meditating and Difcourfing, I The Firft are molt to be commended ; vet 
1 it acquireth happy Life, and enjoyeth it. Far the ingenuity of the Second is excellent like- 
li) Sext.Emp, ‘ (&) Philofophy hath this propriety above other wife ; and the Third not to be contemned. Of 
, jdy. Math. x. 6 Arts, that its end is the end alfo of Reafon ' ' J 

4 which fo tends to it, that it may reft in the en- 


* joyment of it. 

Now happy Life confifling in the tranquillity 
of the Mind, and indolency of the Body, but 
especially in the former, (in regard, the Goods 
or the Mind are better than tliofe of the Body, 
and the Ills thereof worfe ;.) it comes to pals, 
that Philofophy is chiefly the Medicine of the 
Mind, in regard it both makes and preferves it 
found, its Soundnefs or Health being nothing 
elfe but its tranquillity. . . 

(0 Ltiri. . Hence it followetb, (c) That 44 neither ought, a 
: young Man to delay Philofophizing,nor an old 
4 Man to be wearied therewith; for, to reftifre| 

4 and cure his Mind, no Man is too young; and 

* he who pretends, that the time of Philofophi- 
4 zing either is not yet, or is paft, doth, as he 
4 who faith, the time to live well and happily 
4 either is not yet come, or is quite gone. 

4 Both young and old therefore muft,Philofo- 
4 phize ; the one, that whilft he is growing old, 

4 he may perfevere to advance himfelf in good 
4 things to continue the excellence of his former 
4 a&ions • the other, that, though aged in years, 

4 he may yet be youthful in Mind, remaining 
4 fecure from future eminent harms. 

For it is Philofophy alone, which breeds in its 
Followers an aflurednefs and an immunity from 
all vain fears; whence we ought to devote our- 
felves to it, that we may be truly free. 

Happy they, who are of fuch a difpofition of 
Body or Mind, or Born in fuch a Country, as 
they can either of themfelves, or by the mitiga¬ 
tions of others, addidt themfelves to Philofo¬ 
phy, and perfue Truth •, by attainment whereof, 
a Man is made truly free or wife, and abfolute 
Matter of himfelf. 

They who apply their Minds hereto, 
three forts -, Some addrefs themfelves to enquire] 
after Truth, without the afliftence of any ; fome 
require help, and would not go, if none ha J 
gone before,but follow well; fome may be coir 
pelled to the Right, who need not fo much 


the Second was Mctrodorus ; Of the Third Het- 
macbv.s. As 1 highly praife the fortune of the 
former, fo I no left admire and value the later -, 
but although both of them arriv’d at the fame 
end, yet he deferv’d the greater praile, .who, 
their performances being equal, broke through 
the greater difficulties. 

Now whereas to a Philofopher nothing 
ought to be more valuable than Truth, let him 
proceed to it in a direct Way, (d) and neither u iir . 
feign any thing, nor admit any thing that is 
feign’d, by another, for no kind of Fiction bc- 
feemeth Profcffors of Truth.. Neither is that 
perpetual Irony of (e ) Socrates to he approved (vicic.m Tiru 
whereby |ic extolled ro Lite Skies Prot.’gnreis 7 Hip ■ to, 
fins. Predict'!, Gorgi.it, and.the reft, but pretend - 
ed himfelf rude and ignorant of all things. 

(/) How much left was it becoming a (g) Phi- ( 7 >tacro.!>ii 
lofopher to have feign’d that Fable concerning Sturm, lib. t. 
Erus Armenius : For why ( if he had an intent 2 ' P ;,„ 
to teach us the knowledge of Celeftial things, if'Rep.Sib.K 
and the difpofition of Souls,) did he noc perform 
this by naked plain inftriiction, but rather chofe 
to introduce a Pcrfon ; by which carriage the 
uewnefs of the Invention, and the formal Scene 
of a Fittion, rcprcfcntcd on die Stage, contami¬ 
nated the very way of fccking Truth with a 
Fallhood ? * 

For this reafon ( h ) a Wife Man will neither (W Tacit. 
hearken to the Fables of Poets, nor will himfelf 
labour in compoling fabulous Poems; nay ra¬ 
ther, (i) he will have an averfion from the jug- (j) inert. 
ling tricks and fophiftications of Orators 
And as he exatts no more from Grammar then 
Congrnity, fb neither will he exact more from 
Rhetorick than Perfpicuity of Speech,, but will 
ufea plain familiar Style ; whether he profefs to 
Teach or Write Books, or explicate to the mul¬ 
titude any thing already written, he will be wa¬ 
ry that he do it not Panegerycally and Kyperbo- 
lically. 

But feeing that of Philosophers there are fome, 
who afiert nothing of Truth, but doubt of all 
things, others,who imagine they know all things, 

A a a a *> and 
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and aflert without any diftin&ion A wife Man 
ought not to behave himfelf fo,- as that he af- 

(l) ijerr. fert not all, but ( k ) only maintain fome pofitive 

Maxims which are indisputable. 

For when there are divers ways whereby fome 
things may be performed, as the Ecliples of the 
Stars, their Rifing, Setting, and other Superior 
things, fo to approve one way as to difapprove 
the reft, is certainly ridiculous. But when we 
fpeak of things that cannot be any way but one, 
( fuch as are thefe Maxims) Of nothing is made 
nothing ■, the Vniverfc confifts of Body and Vacuum ; 
The Principles of things are indivifible , and the like ■ 
then it is very ablurd not to adhere firmly to 
them. 

Hence, it is proper for a Wife Man to main¬ 
tain both the manifold ways in thofe, and the 
one fingle way in thefe, and not to flagger nor 
recede from Science once obtained; not like 
thofe, who, as if preferibed by a Law, Philofo- 
phize concerning Nature, not in fuch manner as 
the things themfelves require ; but go out of the 
right way and run into Fables; never confide- 
r.ing that to vent, or vainly boaft opr own Opi¬ 
nions, conduceth nothing to happy Life, but di- 
flurbeth the Mind. 

CD Scn'c.Epift. Now whereas, CO tlie principal parts ofPhi- 
lofophy are held to be Two •, One Phyfick , confi¬ 
ning in contemplation of Nature; the other 
Ethick , which treats of directing of Manners 
in order to Happy Life, it is manifeft, either 
that Ethick comprehends all Philofophy, or that 
Phyfick comes to be a part therefore; only inaf- 
much as it conduceth to Happy Life. . 

Cmi ‘For (i«) if thofe things which We fufpeft 

‘ and dread from the Superior Bodies, and even 
‘ from death it felf, breed no dilturbancc in.us, 
‘ as things unconcerning our condition ; if alio 
‘ we could fufilciently comprehend what are the 


1 juft bounds of our Defires, and to what degree 
4 the Grief which fpings from them is to be af- 
‘ fwaged, there were no need of Phyfiology, or 
‘ the explication of Nature. ’ 

But becaufe (») it is not poffible we Ihouldr,.) u . n 
arrive at fo great a Good, without having firft 
furveyed the nature of things but, (0) as (0) Ua t m 
Children in the dark tremble, and are afraid of 2. v. 57.’ ' 

every thing -, fo we miferably groping in the 
darknefs of Ignorance, fear things that are fabu- 
lous,and no more to be dreaded than thofe which 
Children fear in the dark, and fancy to them¬ 
felves will happen. It is therefore neceffkry, 
that this terror and darknefs of the Mind be dif- 
pelled, not by the beams of the Sun, but by ifn- 
prelfions from Nature and Reafon, that is by 
Phyfiology. Whence all Phyfick is to be e- 
fteemed a part of Philofophy. 

■ Dialcllick , which fome add as a third Part, 
is to be rejected, becaufe as ordinarily taught it 
doth nothing but beget thorny Queftions,-being 
an empty bubbling and Forge of Cavils. More¬ 
over, becaufe it is fuperfluous to that end which 
they propofe, that is, to the Perception and 
Dijudication of the Reafons of Naturalifts : For 
there needs no more thereto, than, like the-na¬ 
tural .Philofophers themfelves, to ufe terms or¬ 
dinary and perfpicuoiis. 

If, befides this, there may feerttany thing of 
ufeit can be nothing but a .collection 0 f 
fome few Canons or Rules loth concerning terms, 
and the Criteries whereby we ufe to°dijudi- 

Thua may this Ihort Canonick, or Treatife 
of Rules, ferve iriftead bf a laborious and pro¬ 
lix Dialedtick, arid be reputed either a diftinft 
part of Philofophy (though leaft confidcrable,) 

Or, (p) an addition to Phyfick, by way of Intro- (ft Seaec.lv 
duction. - 
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The Flrft Part 


C ANO K 1C K of the C RITERIES. 

F Orafmuch as (.?) every queftion in Philofo- 
phy is either of the Thing or of the word, 
to Solution whereof many Canons may be given; 
hence the Firft part of Philofophy which com- 
prifeth them, may be’termed Canonick. 

But becaufe, of the Word, nothing more in 
fought then the Ufe ot Signification ; but cl the 
Thing,the Truth,which is of an abftruftNauire ; 
therefore we will, in the Second place, compre¬ 
hend in a few Canons all that belongs to the ufe 
of the Words : But in the firft place Jay down 
thofe of Truth, and its Criteries( which in num¬ 
ber exceed the other,)premifing fome few Notes 
concerning them. 


E Irft then" Truth is Twofold, one. of Exift- 
ence. the other oi Enunciation or Judgment. 

, Truth of T djlencc is that, whereby every 
thing which cults in the nature of things, is that 
yery thing which it Is-, and no other. Whence 
it comes to that there is no Falfity oppo- 
lite to this Truth ( for Oricbalcum, for exam¬ 
ple, is notfalfe Gold, but true Oricbalcum, ) and 
therefore it is all one, whether we fay a thing is 
Fxiftent, or True. 

Truth of F.nuntiation, or Judgment, is nothing 
elfe but a conformity of an Enunciation pro¬ 
nounced by the Mouth, or a Judgment made in 
the Mind, with the thing Enunciated or Judg¬ 
ed. 

This is that Truth to which Falfhood is op¬ 
to. polite ; for as ( b ) it is true that the thing is fo 
as it is faid to be, fo is it falfe that it is not fo as it 
is faid to be. 

As for that which they call a future Contin- 
fao. gent,( c ) thofe Disjunctions- which are made of Con¬ 
traries ( or rather thofe Complexions which are 
made by disjunctive Particles.) are trite - asjf we 
ti. 4.Ihould fay, (d) Either Hermachus will live to 
fate. Morrow, or will not liye ; but ( e ) neither of the 
farts in this disjunctive Prof option, taken fngly, is 
true : for neither is there any necelfity in Nature, 
that Hermachus (hall.live to Morrow; nor, on 
the contrary, that he ihall not live. . ./ 

Moreover, becaufe as the thing, whole Truth 
is fought,, belongs either to Speculation, ouly, or 
to Action, ( the firft of which appertains to 
Phyficfc , the later to Ethick ; ) we mult for 


y j a '-meue, or muniment of 

Judging, whereby may be examined, judged, 
and difi ernej, in or '-.x ro both theft. 

Bui fcrafmuch as rural things atTedt the 
: ; nd ,110 £ sl t - 1 ’ n S s the Appe¬ 
tite o\ Hsll ; For this reafon, Cmeries are to 
be taken from both thefe. 
i, Fr ? m the Senfe, nothing can be taken more 
then its Fundtion, Senfttion, which likewife is 
called Senfe. 

From the Intellect, forafmuch as betides the 
Funcfiion which it hath, whil’ft like the Senfe it 
contemplated! the thing, as if it were prefent 
and apparent, < whence the perception of a 
things appearing,which appeareth to be as well to 
the Intellect, as to the Senfe, is called a Phantafie 
or Appearance ; . ) forafmuch, I fay, as betide’ 
this Fundtion, it is proper to the Intclledt to ra¬ 
tiocinate or difeourfe; there is therefore requi¬ 
red a Prcenotion or Anticipation, by lookinr 
upon which, fomthing may be inferred. ° 

; Laftly, From the Will or Appetite, wlioft Pro¬ 
perty it is to perfue or fhun fomthing, nothing 
elfe can be taken, but the AfFedtion or Paffion 
ltfclf; and that cither AUc&ive as Pleafure • 
or Avcrfive, as Pain or Grief. 7 

. (/) There are therefore in all three Crite-m 1 
ries; Senfe, or Senfation ; Pise notion, or An -Acid. 
ticipation; and AfFedtion, or Paflion. Con¬ 
cerning each of thefe, fbme Canons are to be 
preferibed. 


( rt ) Canons of Senfe, the Pirfl Critery. (j) Qmhi 

'■ . . . Epicurus vidc- 

' | ’O begin with the Canons which concern ’ur jojfe infli- 
A Senfe ; of thefe there may be laid down ‘fT } 

Four. leftedby Gif. 

f nidus, ne Ci~ 


( b ) Senfe is never deceived ; and therefore every “iff™- P- 1 
Senfation, and every Perception, of an Appearance and 


This is proved,Firft, becaufe ( c ) * All Senfe CO 
‘ is void of Ratiocination, and wholly incapable 
‘ of Reminilcence. , For neither being moved by 
*■ itfelf, nor by any other, is it able to add or 
* detract any thing ; or to joyn or difsjoyn by 
‘enunciating;or concluding-, fo as thereby ic 
‘ njigbt think aqy thing, and be miftaken in that 
‘Thought, The Intellect indeed can do this,- 
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ij £. :xt . j-mp. huL the Senfe cannot, 00 wbofa property it is prepofterous, and full of trouble and confufion, 
only, to apprehend tb.it which is prefent, and mo if that which is to be cftccmed, as it were, the 
•vet', it-, us the fight, co'.'M' prcjbttcd to it: but firlt Rule, Square, and Plummet, for the dif- 
not to difeern , that ivb.it i-s here prefented is one ccrniiig things good and bad, done or not to be 
ting -, what there, .motic ,. Mow where there done; be unfinccrc .or preverfe, that is, if it 
is a bare apprehcnfion, not pronouncing any want the certainty which is, as it were, its re- 
thing, there is no error or fallhood. clitude. Whence it cometh to pafs, that though 

Next, becaufc (i) ‘ thcic is nothing that can Reafon ( for example, ) cannot explain the 
c vetel or convince the Senfes of Fallhood, (for caufe why things near at hand are fquare, but 
L neither can Senlc of a like kind rcfel Senfe of leem round afar off; yet is it better to helltate 
‘ a like kind ; as, the fight of the Right Eye and allcdgc Tome wrong caufe, rather than to 
‘ the light of the Left, or the fight of Plato the overthrow the firlt faith and foundations where- 
‘ light of Socratis ; and this, by reafon of the on the conftancy and fecurity of life is fo ground- 
‘ equality of tl'.cir credits) or that there is ed, that unlefs you dare credit Senfe, you will 
‘the lame reafon for both. For a pur-blihd not have any way to Ihun precipitation and de¬ 
ft! m do-h not lefs lee that which he fees, than ftru&ion. 

I.meatt feeth that which he feeth. ‘Neither Thirdly, (i) ‘ Becjnfe the truth of the Sen-(h) Urn. 

‘ can that, which is of an unlike kind refel that * fes is manifell evert from this, in that their 
‘ which is of an unlike kind, as the Sight the ‘ functions exill in nature, or really and- truly 
Hearing, aitd the Taiie the Smelling"; ‘be- ‘are. For that we fee and hear, is as trnly fome- 
‘ caufe they have different objedts . and ferve ‘ thing indeed exifting, as our very feeling pain; 

‘ not to give judgment of the fame things. Nei- ‘ and there is no difference ( as even now we 
‘ ther can one fenfation of the fame Senfe refel c faid, ) between faying, a thing is exiftent, and 
1 another, bccaufe there is not any fenfation ‘ true. 

‘ vrherewith we are not afiefted and to which. To fpeak more fully, (0 * As the firlt Af- Q) Stxt. Otp 
‘ whint we arc affected with it, we do not ad- ‘ fedlions, Pleafure and Pain, depend upon fome Mv> ty. 

‘ hoc, and afi'enr : as whil’ft we fee a Staff one ‘ Caufes wllith produte them, and are by rea- 
vvhilc ilrait, out of the Water; another time, * fon of thofe Caufes exiftent in Nature, (that 
pas t under Water, crooked, for we cannot by ‘ is, Pleafure depends on pleafant things. Pain on 
any means fee ir crooked in the former condi- * painful, and it neither cometh t6 pafs, that, 
tion, or ilrait in the later. Laftly, ‘neither ‘what produceth Pleafure is not pleafant, nor 
‘ can Reafon oi Ratiocination refel the Senfes ; ‘ that what caufeth Pain is not painful, but that 
‘ bccaufe all Ratiocination depends upon pre- ‘ which produceth Pleafure, muft neceffarily be 
‘ vious Senfes, and it is neceffary the Senfes firlt ‘ pleafant; that which Pain, painful and often* 

‘ be true, before the reafon which is founded oh * five to Nature,) in like manner, as to the af* 

‘ them can be true. ‘ fections of the appearances produced in tfs. 

This is confirmed; forafiimch as Senfe is the ‘ whatfoever is the’ efficient Caufe of them,is 
firft of the Criteries, to which we may appeal ‘ undoubtedly fuch as makes this appearance* 
from the reft, but itfelf is felf-evident, and of ‘ and being fuch, it cannot come to pafs, that 

(/; not. manifell truth. For (f) if we fay every Senfe ‘ it can be any other than fuch as that is con- 

is deceived, you will want a Criterie to deter- ‘ ceived to be, which makes this appearance: 
mine and make good even that very faying upon ‘ The fame is to be conceived of all the reft in 
(£.i Hen. any particular Senfe; or, (g) if fome one on- ‘particular, for that which is vifible not only 

ly, you will entangle yourfelf in an intricate ‘ feems vifible, but is filch as it feems; and that 

Difpute, when you fhall be demanded. Which ‘ which is audible, not only feems audible, but 

Senfe, how, and when it is deceived, or not de- ‘ is indeed fuch, and fo of the reft : Wherefore 
ccivcd? So as the Controverfie not being deter- ‘ a)l appearances are true, and conformable to 
minablc, yon muft neceffarily be deprived of all * Reafon. 

Criterie. Whence may be inferred, that, if (m) ‘ Hence it is manifell, that the Phan- 
any appearance to Senfe be falfc, nothing can be ‘ tafieseven of thofe who doat and dream, are, ^ 
perceived, or, ( to exprefs it in othei terms) ‘ for this Reafon, conceived to be true, for that 
unlefs all appearances and bare preceptions of a .‘they truly and. really exift, feeing that they 

: thing be true, there were no credit, conftancy, ‘ move the Faculty, whereas, that which is noc 

(bysext, stlv. and judgment of truth. For, (&) ‘ they who ‘ cannot move any thing. So that there is a ne- 

iog. i* ‘ alledge the contradi&ion of appearances one ceffityin Nature, that the fpecies of things which 

‘ with another, can never prove even this con- are received in the Intelleft, or lmagination,be- 

‘ tradition of them, or, that fome are true, ing in this manner moved, mingled, and di- 

’■ ' ‘others falfc;'they cannot prove it by any fturbed, that fuch Phantafies cannot but be, wliat- 

‘ thing that is apparent, for the Queftion is of foever Opinion follows them, whereby things' 

r ' _: _ ‘ things apparent; nor by any thingunapparent, are .judged to be fuch in themfelves,,of which 

‘ for that which is uft'apparent is to be demon- we are to fpeak next. 

. ... ‘ Jftrated by iomething elfe that is apparent.. . 

Again, this is confirmed becaufe, taking a- CANON 2. 

way the certainty of the Senfes, and by that (it) Opinion foUorvt upon Senfe, and hs.fupcr- („) frofflb 1 
linearis the genuine knowledge Of things, we take added to Senfation, and capable of Truth or erriw* 

CO Liurct. lib. Awa y all rule of Life and Aflion. (I) For as Falfliood. 

4, ' in a Building, if the firft Rule be amifs, the ..... 

Square untrue, the Plummet faulty, all things This is'proved, becatffe when a Tower (for 
mull neceffarily be dcfe&ivc, and awry, and example)'appeareth ronnd to the Eye, the Senfe 
difproportloned ; fo muft all things in life be indeed is true, for that it is really affedted with. 
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! the Jpeces, of roundne.fs, which fgecies, is,tiuly 

fuch, andh'ath a neceflar.y caufe for which , it is 
i fuch, at fuch a diftance and withal it. is not de¬ 

ceived,,for it does not affirm that the Tower is 
fucii, but 'Only behaves itfelf paffively, r.cceiying 
{ th ejpecies, and barely reporting that which ap- 

: peareth to it. But Opinion, or the Mind, Whofe 

- Office it is to conceive or judge, inafmuch as it 

adds, as it were from itfelf, .that what appca- 
reth to the Senfe is a Tower, or that th.e Tow- 
i, er really and in itfelf, is round •, Opinion, I 

j fay is that which may be true or falfe. . 

' . S/Xt ' Emp . 'Whence may be inferred, that( o ) * all Phar- 
■di.li- ’■ L talies' ( or Senfations, ) whereby Phenomena's 
: ' ‘ ( things r apparcnt,) are perceived , are true , 

‘ but Opinions admit a difference ; for fome are 
} * true, -others falfe, inafmuch as they are our 

‘own Judgementsfuperadded to the Appear- 
‘ ahees and we judge fome things aright, others 
' ‘ amifs, by reafon that fomthing is added, and 

; * imputed to the Appearances, or fomthing, de- 

‘ tra&ed from them : And gcnerlly Senfe. which 
1 is incapable of Ratiocination charged with 
i * falfhood- 

j ‘ But fome are deceived by the diverfity of 

< ‘ thofe Apearances, which are derived from 

| ‘ the, fame fenfible Object, as in a .thing vifible, 

4 ( for example ) according as the Object feem- 
‘ eth to be either of another Cblour, or of ano- 
j 6 ther Figure, or fome other way changed ; for 

■ ‘ they conceive, that of contrary Appearances , 

i ‘ one mult neceflarily be true, and the other 

‘ which is oppofite thereto falfe. Which cer- 
i ‘ tainly is very foolifh„and proper to fuch men 

‘as confider not the nature of things. For ( to 
‘ continue our inftance of things vifible, ) it is 
‘ not the whole Solid, or the whole Solidity of 
‘ the Body which we fee, but the colour of the 
‘ foild Body. Now of, the colour, that which is 
‘ in a foild Body, and appeareth in thofe things 
‘ which are feen nigh at hand , is one ; that 

* which is without the folid Body , as a Species, 

‘ or Image flowing from it, and is received 
‘ into places feituate one beyond another, fuch ‘ 

. ‘ as appeareth in thofe things which are beheld 
‘at a great diftance, is another. This later 
‘ being changed in the intermedite fpace, and 

* adorning a peculiar. Figure , exhibits fuch an 
e appearance as itfelf. indeed is. 

‘ Whence, neither the Sound which is in the 
‘ Brafs that is ftruck, nor the Voice which is in 
‘ the Mouth of him who cryeth aloud, is heard, 

‘ but that found of Voice which lights upon our 
‘ Senfe;. for the fame thing cannot be in two. 
e diftant Subjects. And as no Man faith, that 
‘he hears falfly, who perceiveth the found to be 
‘ but fmall at diftance, becaufe coming nigher, i 
‘ he perceiveth it as if it were greater, fo nei- 
‘ ther can we fay, that the Sight is deceived, 
c for that afar off it feeth a Tower, little and 
‘round; near,great and fquare; but father that 

* it is true. For when the fenfible Objeft ap- 
‘ peareth to it little, and of fuch a Figure, it is 
‘ in that place little indeed, and of fuch a Fi- 
‘ gure, the extremities of thofe Images being 
‘ broke off, whilft they are conveighed through 
‘ the Air and thereupon coming into the Eye 
‘ in alefler Angle... And again, when it appear- 
‘ eth great and of another Figure., there it is 

| ‘ great and of another Figure, it not being the 


‘ fame.in both places ; for here the extremities 
‘ of the Images are.more entire, nnd come inco 
1 the Eye in a greater Angle : but it is a great 
‘ miftake to think, that it is the fame thing w hich 
‘ appeareth to Sight, an^i affe&eth the Eye near 
‘ and afar off. 

(p ) Neither can wc fay, that the Sight is de- . . , 

ceived, when, we fee a Shadow in the Sunfhine KC ‘ 
to move, to follow our Footfteps, and imitate 
ourGefturcs. For Shadow being but Air depri¬ 
ved of Light, and the Earth, as vve go, being 
now here, now there, fuccofiivcly deprived of 
the Snn’s Light, and fuccefli'vly recovering that 
whereof it was deprived, it comes to p3fs that 
the Shadow feems to change place, and to fol¬ 
low us ; but the Eyes are not therefore deceived, 
it being only their office to fee the Light, and to 
fee the Shadow in whatfover place it is. Bur. 
to affirm, that the very Light or Shadow which 
is here, is the fame, or diftinft from that which 
even now was there, this belongs not to them, 
but to the Mind, whofe office it is to determine 
and judge- So that-whatsoever of faliity hap¬ 
pens to be here, it is to be attributed to Opi¬ 
nion, not to Senfe. 

(,? ) The fame Anfwer may be given toaC p lumt.ioc. 
thouland other Objections, as of a Ship which eit - 
fcctiis to Hand ftill, and the Land to move •, of 
the Stars, which feem to reft ; of Mountains far 
afunder, which yet feem to be nigh ; of Boys, 
who, having made themfelves giddy by turn¬ 
ing, think the Roof itfelf runs round ; of the 
Sun appearing to be near the Mountains,when as 
fo great fpaces divide them ; of the appearance 
of a Space under Water, as large, as from above 
it to the Sky ; of a .River, which to tliofc who 
pafs over it, feemeth. fo flow b?ck towards the 
Spring; of a Gallery, which feems narrow at 
the further, end ; of the Sun, who feems to rife 
out of the Wafer, and to go down into the Wa¬ 
lter ; ofOars, which, feem crooked of broken $ 
of Stars in the Night, Which feem to glide over 
the Clouds ; of Things, which, by di awing the 
i.Eye on one fide, double. 

C A N 6 N 3 . 

( r ) Opinion atte/led , or not contradiilcd by fOFroin Sext- 

the evidence of Senfe, -vs True. Emp. 

Evidence of Senfe, 1 here cal! that kind of 
Seniation. or Appearance, which, all things ob- 
| ftru&ive to Judgment being removed, as di¬ 
ftance, motion, indifpofition of the Medium, 
and. the like^ cannot be contradifted. Whence 
to the. Queftioni Whether a thing he iuch as it 
appears ? We ought not. to give a fudden Anr 
fwer, but to obferve (r) that which I call ■*•?«- CO 
l/sxayivav expcliablci in regard that wc mult flay, 
until the thing be fully examained and fifted 
our, according to all the ways that it can pof- 
fibly happen. 

‘(f) Atteftation I call Comprehenfion, made CO Sexr. Evp. 
‘ by Evidence, that the thing conceivable is fuch 
‘ as we before conceived it; as Plato coming to- 
‘ wards me, from afar off •, 1 conjecture, and 
t think, as far as I can guefs at fuch a diftance, 
c that it is Plato ; but-when he draws nigher'and 
i the diftance is taken : away, by the evidence.of 
< the thing, then, is there made an Atteftation 
«that it is Fhitn. < Not- 
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‘ Noe contradiction is faid to be the finding 
‘ out of a thing not manifeft, which we fuppofc, 

‘ and conceive by reflecting on fomthing manifeft 
, or evident; as when 1 fay, there is Vacuum, 

. which indeed is unmanifeft, l am induced there- 
‘ to by fomthing manifeft, that is, by Motion , 

1 for if there were no Vacuum, there would be 

* no Motion, feeing the Body that ihould be mo- 
‘ ved, would not have any place to go into, all 
‘ things being full , and clofe pack’d together. 

‘ Whence that which is apparent or manifeft 
c doth not contradift that which is unmanifeft, 

< lince indeed thcri^te Motion. 

The Atreftation and Not- contradiction is 
the Criteries, whereby a thing is proved to be 
true. 

CANON 4. 

i 0 Out of ( a ) yin Opinion, contradicted or not attejled by 
Six', EMpir. evidence of Senfe, is falfe. 

(!-;%it* fill. in which words, (f>) Contradiction is fom- 

‘ thing oppofite to Not-atteftation, it being the 
, ioint deltrnCtion of a manifeft thing together 
« with another luppofed unmanifeft:; as for in- 

* ftance, Some affirm, there is not Vacuum but 

* together with this fuppolttion muft be fubver- 
| ted a thing manifeft, viz.. Motion. For if there 

< be no Vacuum, Motion likewife cannot be. as 

* we have already (hewed. 

• In like manner. Contradiction is oppofed to 

* Atteftacion ; for it is a fubverfton, whereby it 
‘ appeared: that the thingxoncejvable is not fitch 
£ as it was conceived in the opinion ; as a Man 

* coming towards us from afar off", we at that 

* diftance gu'tfs he Is Plato, but the diftance being 
) taken away, it appeareth "to us by evidence that 
. he as not Plato. This is contradiction, for the 

< tiling manifeft contradicts the preconceived 

* Opinion. Thus an Atteftation and Not-con- 
‘ tradiCtion is the Critery, by which a thing is 
| proved to be true fo Contradiction and Not- 
£ atteftation is the Critery by which a thing is 
‘ evinced to bcfalfe ; Evidence being the Bafis 
and Foundation upon which all right Opinion of 
Ti uth and falfe is grounded. 

To omit, that Evidence is fomtimes had by 
one Scnfc, and about fome proper Senfible; fom¬ 
times by many, as when the Senfible is common, 
as Magnitude and Figure, Diftance and Pofiti- 
on, Reft and Motion, and fuch like, which may 
be perceived both by the Sight and Touch, and 
become manifeft, if not to one Senfe, at lead: to 
the Other. Whereupon it fomtimes happens, 
that by-reafon of fevcral Qualities, feveral Sen- 
ces may be fummoned, that the F.vidence which 
cannot be got by one, may be obtained by the 
other; as when we cannot difeern by Sight, whe¬ 
ther the Bread chat is offer’d us be true o r coun¬ 
terfeit, we may fummon our Tafte, whereby it 
will evidently appear, which of the two it is 
But this I advife, that, after we have exaCtly 
contidercd all, vve adhere to thofe things which 
are obvious to us ; ufing our Senfes, either the 
common about common Senliblcs, or the proper 
about the proper. Since we muff hold general¬ 
ly to all Evidence which is freely prefented to us 
by every Critery, but elpecially by this : ‘and 
tcnaciotifly ftick to it, as to an infallible Princi- 


1 pie , left either the Criteries which are efta- 
1 blifhedby Evidence be overthrown, or Error, 
‘ being i eltablilhed as ftrong as Truth, turn all 
1 things uplide down. 

I need not repeat or give particular Advice, 
what is to be done about the Inftance alledged 
of a Tower, which at diftance teems Round, but 
nearer, Square : for, from what is deduced it is 
manifeft, that before we allert any thing,we muff: 
expert or paufc, and approach neither, arid ex¬ 
amine and learn, whether the Tower be fuch 
when we come at it, .as it appeared far off. 

I lhall only give this general Rule. That un- 
lefs ( the'truth of the Senfes being preferved 
after the manner aforefaid, ) you diftinguilh that 
which is opinable or conceivable into that which 
Is expeftable or requirexh time, before it be 
aflerted what it is, as being not yet duely per¬ 
ceived, and into that which is prefent and pro- 
pofed to us, and throughly examined, it will 
come to pafs, that you will perpetually be dif- 
quieteJ with deceitful or vain Opinions. ' But 
if, when the things opinable are agitated in 
your Mind, you fitinly efteem all that is here 
called 'expectable as fuch indeed, and pafs not 
•lightly by it, as if that which is falfe, not ha¬ 
ving the Atteftation of any Evidence, were firm 
and allowable ; in this Cafe you will' behave 
your felf as one that is cautious of all Ambigu¬ 
ity, and folicitoufly takes heed to every Judg¬ 
ment , which is rightly or falfly paired of an 
opinable thing. 


CHAP. .III. 

Canons of Prwot ion or Anticipation ; the Second 
Criterie. 

O F Prxnotion or Anticipation may be gi¬ 
ven four Canons; 

CANON I. 

( a ) All Anticipation or Promotion, which is in (a) Out of 
the Mind, depends on the Senfes, either by Lten. 
Incurfion, or Proportion , or Similitude , or 
Compofttion, 

1 mean, that the Notion ( or Idea, and Form 
as it were, which being anticipated is called 
Promotion ) is begotten in the Mirid by Incurfion 
( or Incidence,) when the thing incurreth into 
the Senfe directly and by itfelf, as a man juft 
before our eyes. By Proportion, when the Pras- 
notion is Amplified or extenuated, but the Num¬ 
ber, Scituation and Figure of the Parts, with a 
convenient bignefs of each, is retain’d; as when 
having feen a Man of due magnitude, we from 
thence form in our mind the Speices of a Giant, 
by Amplification; or of a Pigmy, by Extenua¬ 
tion. By Similitude, when according to a thing 
firft perceived by the Senfe, we fancy another 
like it; as when we imagine a City unfeen, like 
to fome that we have feen. Laftly, by Compo- 
fition , when we put as it were into one the di- 
ftinft Notions which we have of two or more 
things ; -as when we fo unite the Notions of a 
Horle and a Man, as that the Notion of a Cen- 
taure arifeth out them, but ( b ) not without L1 ..u 
fome ajftftence of Ratiocination. 


CANON 
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' C A N O N 2. 

Anticipation is the very Notion, and ( as it were ) 
Definition of the Thing ; without which , ire 
cannot Enquire, Doubt, Think , wor /o much 
as Name any Thing. 

For tfce troerf Anticipation, or Pracnotion, 

/ underfiand a Comprehenfion of the Jldind, or afui-. 

, table Opinion or Underftanding fixed in the Mind, 

and, as it were, a certain Memory or Monument of 
that Thing which hath often appeared from without, 

( which the Mind hath represented in itfelf after 
Some one of the forementioned manners: ) Such 
far example is the Idea, or Farm and Spices, re- 
t felling upon which , toe fay to our felvcstbat Thing 

is Man. For affoon as ever we hear this word 
Man pronounced, immediatly the Image of a Man 
is underfiood, according to the Anticipation formed 
I in the Mind by the foregoing Senfations. 

j® 1 Wherefore that Thing which is primarily 

i ; 1 and chiefly meant by and coucht under every 

r ‘ word, and fo apprehended by the Mind, is fom- 

‘ thing perfpicuous and manifeft For when we 
| * enquire after any thing, or doubt of it, or think 

| * fomthing ; .we Ihould not do it, unlefs,' we al- 

| * ready had a Prsenotion of that thing -, as when 

t ‘ we enquire, whether that which appeareth afar 

‘ off, be an Horfe or. an OXe, it is requifite that 
\ * we fliould firlb have feeri and known by Antici- 

| ‘ pation the Figure of an Horfe and Oxe.'. Iri- 

> ‘ deed we could not fo much as name any.;.thing, 

: ‘ unlels we firll had fome image thereof. Known 

[ * by Anticipation. 

j Hence it comes to pafs, that, if it b l e ; demand¬ 

ed what any thing is, we define or deferibeixin. 
fuch manner as it is, according to the; A'ffticipa- 
tion thereof which we have in our Mind 1 ? Nei¬ 
ther do we thus only,being demanded what.fo'me 
Angular thing is, as what Plato is, but alfd what 
; an llniverfal is, as Man, not. this or that, but 

j confidered in general •, this is brought to pafs ac-.. 

cording as the Mind, having' feen many Singu¬ 
lars, and fet apart their feveraf Differences, 
formeth and impfinteth in hcrfelf the Anticipa¬ 
tion of that which is common to them all, as an 
llniverfal Notion; reflecting upon which, we fay, 
Man ('for. example. ) is fomthing ani#a;e, and 
fendued with fuch a Form.' . f j ’ ‘, } 

C A' N O N 3-] •' 

Anticipation is the Principle in all Dlfcpurfc, as 
,' being that to which we bave regard, ’when we 
infer that one is’ th?fdnie or divers, conjoined 
ivitb or disjoined . f/om another .,. , . . 

M lurt. , for, (. d.) wUFJl. we conceive any. thing j Richer' 
by Enudation or Ratiocination, it'dependf upon: 
fomthing firft evident, unto'which thing'we'having 
regard, and referring our thought , infer that thing of 
which the Queftion is, to he fuch, or not to be fitch • 
that is, the fame, or another ; coherent, or not 
coherent with it. Thus, if we are to prove that 
this thing which we behold is a Mari, we fo look 
back upon the Prxnotion which we have of Man, 
as that without any flop we fay,Mari is fomthing 
animate and endued with fuch a Formthis that 
I fee; is animate and endued with fucli a Form, 


therefore this that I fee is Man ; Or, it is not 
animate, nor endued with fuch a Form,therefore 
it is not Man. 

But it is not necCflary to confirm all things 
with exquifice Rcafons of Arguments, and feru- 
pulous forms of Reafoning, which are cried up 
by the Diaiedicfcs -, For there is this difference 
betwixt an Argument and the Conclufion of the 
Rcafon, and between a flender Apirhadverfion 
and an Admonition •, that in one, fome occult, 
and ( as it were, ) involved things are unfolded 
and opened •, in the other, things ready 1 and 
open are judged. But where there are fuch An¬ 
ticipations as ought to be,then what will follow 
or not follow from them, or what agrees or dif- 
agrees with them, is p.erfpicuoufly difcerned,and 
naturally inferred, without any Artifice, orDia- 
lettick Confcrudtion ; wherefore -we need only 
take care, that the Anticipation which we have of 
Things be clear and diftinft. 


CANON 4- 

That which is Unman!/eft ought to be demonfira¬ 
ted out of the Anticipation of a Tiling Mant- 

* fift- 

This is die fame we faid even now,That..the An¬ 
ticipations of Thihgs from which we infer Som- 
thing,and thinking upon which we make Sumpti- 
’ons or Propofitions,which areMax^ims or Frinci- 
plesjby which that which is inferred or concluded 
is. conceived to bp demonftr.ated, be perfpicuous 
and manifeft. 1 Foi^'C e ) 'Demopfirattcn is a Spcech, (O Sext - Em P- 
which collcilihg-by granted Sumptions ('or Propo¬ 
sitions, ) brings tq.ligbt « Truth not manifeft before. 

Thus,to demonfiratfe’thVt there is Vacuum ,which 
is jioc manifeft, .fupppfing the A.ndcipation of 
Tacuuhi,kad tiae ^nticipstion bfa'mahifeft triing 
(Motion, ) the'fe Gumptious are pt'rimifed. If 
•there is Motion, there is TacuUtfi'', Drit tnere is 
;Motion, and then is.inferred, therefore there is 
aifo Tacv.mn. J ," 

In this place, Nfptjon is taken.for.the Argu¬ 
ment j 'A'Idium, or Sign, which properly .plight 
to be a fenfible thing : For tile fenie,is ! tl'iat, ac¬ 
cording to which it is necaffary to make a con- 
je(ture.by.Ratiocination,ultiipately to that which 
ishnmariifeft, althoggFi'fiibh af Sig'n QT Jlfediuni 
hath ndt'afways sj neceffary Dqnnex'ipji witH 'that 
which isTnferf’d,' hutisTolntimek’.prtly contin- 
gent,br‘pirobable, andaxiigh’t be ot^erwifo: r p(i 
Of this kind afeirtpny.frprn which - wpprgue 
chiefly in.iuperib.r things ^ thofe; being - ;fudX as 
imay .be:b.rbught i to.p,a|s; not ofae'Siay 'onlv/'b^t 
.ihany,.;as vy^is hintea;%xriei-iy; 

Fitthhilglfo may be ii nifefefred that whfchi'uie (f) CitJtwMl 
to I^ul^fonce, by'fyhich'it'Ts in- >• 

ifeffed.i.’tijat" orje ofTHW cpntra'ries t ,iifflig, the 
6thef r airo"muft be'.- ‘ and‘. when I 'afgue thus, if 
the multitudes of Mortals be fo, great , that of 
Immortals is no lefs; and if thofe things which' 
deftroy . be innamerable, thofe which preferve 
ought alfo to be innumerable. ... 

Againft thofe Who deny there is any Demon- 
ftration, may be brought this Argument: (g)cg) Sext - 
Either you.uriderftand what Demonftraion is, 
or you underftandiri not; if you underftand and 
ha've tlie Noiion thereof then there is Demon T 
B B b d ftratiorii 
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fixation j but if you under ftand it not. Why do 
you talk of that, whereof you have not any j 
kiiowledg ? . ' 

(fc) They who take away the Credit ot the 
Senfes, and profefs that nothing can be known 
being in the fame Ranks,do they noc,when they 
confefs that they know nothing, imply they 
know not this very thing, Whether any thing 
can be known ? We ffiould not therefore con- 
tend againft- them, that they walk backwards 
upnn their Head: Yet if they affirm they do, 
and I thereupon grant, that this is known by 
them, I have a fair oecafion to ask them, how, 
fince before they faw nothing true in the things 
themfelv6s,they came to underftand what it was 
to know, and what to be ignorant ? 

CHAP. IV. 

Canons of AffeSion or Pajfton ; the Third Criterie. 

L Aftly, concerning Affe£tion ( or Paffion,) 
which is, as 1 faid, Pleafure and Pain, there 
may be Four (<i) Canons. 


, which hath no Pain joined with it, 
vbrdced. 

CANON i. 

AO Pain, which hath no Pleafure joined with it, 
is to be/hunned. 


All Pleafure , which either hindreth a greater 
Pleafure, or procureth a greater Pain, 
he fh'uhned. 


AO Pain , which either putteth away a greater 
Pain, Or procureth a greater Pleafure , is to 
be embraced. . 


ta the Pleafure, or a letter Pain might be taken 
inftead of a greater. 


Of thefe we ffiall fp r eak more largely in .the 
Ethicks.Jfthe mean tlrtie, 1 ffiall give, this 
general 1 Adyertiferaent concerning Pleafure: 
Pleafure is defirable of if felf, becaufe it is Plea¬ 
fure ; Grief or Pain is' alwayes abhorred and 
avoidable, becaufe it is Pain • whence I con 
ceiye,,|a wife Man will have an Eye fqi this exr 
change or recompen^ that he ffiun Pleafure,, 
If it, procure a Paih'greater'than it felf ; and un- 



C H A P. V. 

Canons concerning the ufe of Words. 

I Shall add fomthing concerning the ufe of 
Words, ( which 1 defign’dto-fpeak of laft ) 
and efpecially that which concerns Difcourfe 
for which, two Canons may feem fufficient, one 
for the Speaker,the other for the HearerThey 
are thefe; 

can o,n i. 

When thou fpeakeHjHdle Ufe of Words Common 
and Perfpicuinis , left either thy Meaning be 
not known, onthou unncccffarily wafte the time 
in Explication. 

CANON z. 

When thou heareft, endeavour to comprehend the 
Power and Meaning of the Words, left■ either 
their Obfcurity keep thee in Ignorance , or their 
Ambiguity lead thee into Errour, 

Above, all, (a) * we mult know what Things O) £««■ 
the Words fignifie; that we may have fom- 
' thing, refle&ing upon Which, we may fafely 
difeern whatfoever we either conceive,6.f feek, 
or doubt ; other wife, if all things mould ef, 
cape us undetermined, they, who would, de. 
monfttate any thing to us, will proceed to in- 
‘-finite^and we ourfelves gain nothing by our 
1 Difcourfe,'but Words aiid empty Sounds. For 
it is neeeffiiry, we have regard to the Notion 
* aridprimary Signification of every Word, and 
‘ that we need not any. Demonftration to under. 

‘ ftand that thing, in cafe we can pitch upon 
* any thing, to which we may. refer that point, 

£ about which.our Enquiry, Doubt, or Opinion 
are bulled. 

Hence it is, that thc’Method of enquiring af¬ 
ter Trlith, which is performed by a certain or_ 
derly Procedure, ought firft to preferibe cerl 
tain Rules, by which that Affair may be per¬ 
formed, that lo the Difcourfers may agree, what 
it is concerning which they difcourfe. So that 
if any Man ffiall not firft agree to this, but 
hath a mind rather to cavil and trifle inwor- 
idiffi Equivocation, he ..is not to be difeourfed 
with, or ftili to be preft to explain himfelf, 
what ’tis he would be at , for by this means 
his juggling will be difeovered, and his Cavils 
willfolve themfelves: Nor. will hebeable to 
inta^gle.hisAdverfary,but rather diftover him* 
felf a ridiculous Sophifter. 
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PHILOS O P H Y. 

T H IS IC K-, or of, N AT V R E. I ‘ daily if they enjoy a happy Life, ) that they 
I‘frame to chemfelves Come fuch Epitome, anrl 


W E now come to Tbyfich : Which l-ufual- 
ly term Phyfiology , for that it is a Dif- 
courfe and Ratiocination about the nature of 
things, in the contemplation whereof it is whol¬ 
ly employ’d. 

We have already faid our fcope to be, that, 
through Perfpeftion of the nature of things, no¬ 
thing of difturbance, either from Meteors, or 
from Death, or from the unknown ends of De- 
fires, or any other way,may arife Unto us. Now 
the things which thisContemplation fathoms be¬ 
ing fo many, and fo various, it feems very pro¬ 
fitable, that (fome being engag’d in the more 
profound Study of the liberal Difciplines, or, 
through Fome other bufinefs, not having leifure 
to know every thing particularly and exactly, ) 
we have ready at leaft ( a ) ‘ Fome proper com- 
* pendium of the whole Science of Nature, that 
* whenfoever they will apply their Minds to the 
* chief arguments of things,they may be affiftent 
* to themfelves, according to the meafure of their 
f Knovvledg, in contemplation of Nature. 

4 .Befides, to thofe. who have made a greater 
* progrefs in the fpeculatiou of all things,where- 
* of Phyfiology treateth.it is very uFeful, by fome 
‘compendious Idea, to preferve the memory 
1 of the things themfelves digefted under heads.- 
* For it often happens, that we need a general 
* infpedtion of things but not a particular dif- 
* quiiition. This way therefore is to be obfer- 
‘ved, and this kind of ftudy continually ufed in 
* exercifingnhe Memoryj that our attention to 
‘ things may be conftant and ready, and in the 
• forms of things or notions, generally compre- 
* hended and imprinted in the Mind, and ; elfe- 
* where throughly examined, according to the 
* firft Principles, and the terms whereby they 
* are explained ; if any thing be particularly in- 
• quired, in may be found, for where fuch a cori- 
‘ ftancy and readinefs is gotten, and the Mind is 
* endu’d with a general and exquifite Informati- 
* on, we are able to underftand of a fuddain 
‘ whatfoever we pleafe. I add, according to the 
1 words • Forafmuch as it not poffible, that aco- 
‘ herentfum of general (heads can be frequently 
* repeated by Heart, unlefs it fo contain every 
‘ thing, as that it may be explicated in few 
‘ words, even if any thing come to be examined 
, particularly. '.''.V 

‘-Hence it is, this coiirfebeing molt profitable 
‘ to thofe,who are inclined and addi&ed tq Phy- 
‘ fiology.that 1 would advife them therein',(efpc- 


‘ Information by general heads. But if they are 
not able of themfelves, that they get Onfc elfe- 
where, of which kind we have freely compofed 
for the benefit of the ftudious ; hoping, that if 
what wc have laid down be exactly remembred, 
as much as poifible, although a Man runs not out 
into all particular Arguments that may be dif- 
culfed, yet thall he obtain a copious knowledge 
of Phyfiology,incomparably beyond other Men ; 
for he will of himfelf underftand many things 
in the more general work, and, committing 
thofe to Memory, will help himfelf, and conti¬ 
nually profit. 

For thefe are of fuch a kind, that fuch as have 
made no little disunion of particulars, and ad- 
difted chemfelveliper'fcttly to thefe contempla¬ 
tions, may thereby be enabled to raife and com- 
pleat more dilfcrtations of all Nature; and who¬ 
mever of them are . throughly vers’d ii.i thefe, 
revolving them taictly within themfelves, may 
be able'in a moment, and quietly, to over-run 
whatfoever is moil: conlklcrablc in Phyfiology. 

But not to ftay longer in the entry, there be¬ 
ing fo many ( as 1 fay,) and various things con¬ 
tained in Phyfiology, it will be convenient to 
divide them into fome principal Sections, which 
may afterwards be 'perilled particularly ; and 
every thing which efpecially belongs to any one 
of them, may be referred to it. 

Thefe SeQdons may by four. The firft,of the 
Vniverfe , or the nature .of things which compri- 
feth'this World,and all other things that are be¬ 
yond it. The Second, of the iVorld , this where¬ 
in we are, and by which we may corijedhireof 
the innumerable others. The Third, of Inferior 
things , .the.Earth, to which we adhere, and of 
the thingb in it. The Fourth, of Sublime things , 
which are leen and produced above the Earth, 
and upwards from it. 



' S' E C T. I. . 

Ojf. thf'V.m'verfe^ef'the .Nature of things. 


•Hhb • begin therj witffthe Vniverfe ,it is mani- 
B fell, 'that' it is fo named, forafmuch as it 
containeth all things^.'even others befides this 
World 5 Whence 1 'it,'is alfo termed, theWbole , 
and. fthe'flfl - And'.we'ufually call itj tbe Sum of 
things '' and the Nature; of things; 1 1 
• ;; ; . B b.b V 2. We 
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We mull firft fpeak generally of the things 
where the 'Univerfe con, .ft s ; Next, of what the 
fo many things in the 'Uni t-erfe arc made -, Thirdly, 
By n>bat they are made • fourthly. What kind they 
arc of, when made • Fifthly, How they are made ; 
Lallly, Horn they pcrifh. 


CHAP. I. 

That the Univerfe confifis of Body , and Vacuum, 
or Place. 

(a) Lien. T7' Irft therefore, ( a ) The Univerfe confifis of 
\b) Lien. Body and Vacuum (fc) ; neither can there 

be conceived any third Natnre belides thefe. 

(e) Sext. imp. Now, (r) Body vs is undefiood by conceiting a ccr- 
‘ tain vaft heap ( as it rvecfrf Magnitude ( or Big- 
ngfs, ) likeivife of Figure, Refiftence , C that is 
Solidity,and Iropenetrability)«w<I,gr«w'tj';with- 
all, to be inch, as it only can touch and be 
touched. 

(ij Lien. (d) Emptincfs, or Uacuum ; which is oppofed 

to Body, and only or properly, and in it felf, is 
incorporeal, is underftood by Negation of thefe, 
and cheifly from being of an intaftile Nature, 
and void of all Solidity, and can fuffer nor att 
any thing,.but only afford a mofi free motion to Bo¬ 
dies pajftng though it, ' 

(e)Piuu P'he, For this is (e) that Nature which being defii- 
i .23. " ’ tutc of Body, is called Vacuum ; taken up by a Body , 

Place j paffed though by a Body , Region confi- 
dered as diffufed. Interval oy.&pace, 

. cs T ie rt (/) T bat there are Bodies in we Vniverfe, Senfe 

J ' att efts ■ whence it is neceffary to deduce Conjecture 

from other Principles, to that which is unmanifeft , 
as J formerly touched. Certainly, all thefe things 
, which we behold, which we touch, which we 

turn up and down, whch we ourfelves are, are 
nothing but Bodies. 

But that there is Vacuum alfo, is hence manifeft, 
that if it were not in Nature, Bodies would neither 
have where to be, nor any way to perform their Mo¬ 
tions ; whereas that they are moved , is evident. 
y,') I Hi i et. lib. (gj Doubtlcfs if all were full, and the matter 
ft. of things evouded, as it were, together, it could 

not be, but that all things mufl be immoveable' • 
for neither would any thing .be moved, but it 
nuift thurll forward all things; nor would there 
be place left, whereinto any things might be 
thruft. ,For whereas fome anfwer, that Fifties 
therefore can move,becaufe they leave a place be¬ 
hind them, into which the Water, being thruft 
forward,and giving place,are received , they ob- 
ferve not, th?t the firft: impullion forward could 
never begin, becaufe there is not yet any place, 
neither behind, nor befide, whereinto the Wa¬ 
ter may by received. So as it is neceflary, there 
fhould be little empty intervals offpace within 
things, efpeciaily the.fluid, into which the little 
Particles being driven may be fo received, that, 
by thc-comprcflion, place may. be made,towards 
which, thfe impelling Body may be moved for¬ 
ward, an_d,- in the interim, leave place behind, 
into which the comprelfed fluid may dilate it 
fclf, and. 'as it were, flow back. 

(r) 1lor. (b$. 1 pafs by other Arguments,as,That T^iin- 
der ol.'Sound were riot able to pafs through 
Wails,nor File to penetrate into Iron;Gold,fijd 
the,tell of Metals; urjlefs id thefe there were 
fotrtc vacuous little Spaces intermingled. Befidfe, 


forafmuch as Gravity is proper to Bodies, the 
weight of things could not be made greater or 
lefter, if it were not according to their having 
more or lefs Vacuity intermixed. 

Now Vacuum, being incorporeal, is fo pene- 
I trated by Bodies, whether exifting in it, or 
gliding by it, that it remains unchang’d, , ’and 
preferves the fame Dimeniions• to which it is 
adequate. Whence a {height Line,taken in Va¬ 
cuum, is indeed {freight, but not fo, that it be¬ 
comes crooked with the Body which fills it, be 
caufe Vacuum is neither moveable in whole not 
in part. 

Whence it comes, that wheras the Notion 
of place is, to receive the things placed to be 
coextended with it j not to be moved with it, 
nor to forfake it • lelt either the Body be mo- 
ved^yet not change place; or change place, 
yet not be moved : it therefore is only compa¬ 
tible to Vacuum, to have the nature of place, 
forafmuch as it only, both by its corporeal Di- 
menfious, length, breadth, and depth, is coex¬ 
tended with the thing placed in length,breadth, 
and depth, and exaflly adjufted to it. Belides 
it is fo immoveable,that.whether the Body come 
to it, or go from it, or ftay in it, it continu- 
eth the fame and unvariable. 

That I faid, Q i ) No third Nature befide can C<) lm. 
be conceived , it is for this reafon, that whether 
we take to be conceived comprehenfively , (in 
which manner the things, which, by themfelves 
and directly fall into our knowledg’are per¬ 
ceived, ) or comparatively to thofe things which are 
conceved,.( after which manner thofe things are 
underftood, which are known only by proporti¬ 
on, as, was faid about Anticipation, ) whatsoe¬ 
ver it be that is conceived, cither it hath fome 
Bulk and Solidity,and fo is a Body ;or it is void 
of all Bulk and Solidity, and fo it is Vacuum-, 
which is to be ttnderllood, in cafe you conceive it 
a certain by it-fclf cxiftent, fubfiftent, coheredNa¬ 
ture-, and not as fome adjuntt or accident thereof. 

For lince (I) and Adjunli is a property, CO hrm.lt 
which cannot be taken from the thing to which l - v -w- 
it belongs, without deflruftion of the thing ; 
asTaftility from Body, Inta&ility from Vacu¬ 
um ; and in a more familiar Example,as weight 
from a Stone, heat from Fire, moifture from 
Water •• But an Accident is that,whpfe prefence 
or abfence violates not the integrity of the Na¬ 
ture, ae Liberty and Servitude, Poverty and 
Riches, War and Peace, &c. Therefore, they 
conftitute not fome third Nature, diftinct from 
corporeal and incorporeal, but only areasfom- 
thing appertaining to one of thefe. 


CHAP. II. 

That the Univerfe is Infinite,Immoveable,and Im¬ 
mutable, 

VTOw 00 tfic 'Univerfe, confifting of Vacuum, ft -. j i: , : . 

and Body, is\Infinite -, for that which is' 

Finite hath a Bound, that which hath a Bound, is 
feed from fome other thing ; or may be fqen from 
out of an .interval beyond, or without it.' But 
theUnipcrfeps not feen. out of any other things beyond, 
tfii for, tdiere is ,po lntervai^dr' Space,-wjiiqh it 
containeth not within it felf, otherwise it could 
not be an Univerfe, if it did not contain all 
Space . 
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Space; therefore neither hath it any Extremity. 
Now, that which bath no Extremity hath no End,, 
and that which hath no End doubtlefs is not Unite, 
but Infintic. 

(i) lucret. 1. xhis is confirmed ; (fo) for if you imagine an 
Extremity, and fuppofe fome .Man pjaced in it, 
who with great force, throwes a Dart towards 
it’s utmolt Surface, the Dart will either go for¬ 
ward, or not, but be forced to Hay. If it go 
forward, there is place beyond, wherefore the 
Extremity was not there, where we defin’d it .- 
If not,therefore there is fomthing beyond,vvhich 
hinders the Motion, aud fo again, the Extre¬ 
mity was not in the fore-defigned place. 

flltcrr.gbS. Moreover, (c)this infinity belonging to the Vni- 
verfe is fuchjboth in the irw.ltitude of Bodies, and 
the magnitude of Vacuum ; nay, in Infinites thro¬ 
ning themfelves forward mutually, alternately, / 
or in order. ‘For if Vacuum were Infinite, 

‘ and Bodies Finite, then Bodies, which are in 
‘ perpetual Motion , ( tvs we Jhall anon declare, ) 

‘ would reft no where, but be diQieffedly carried 
‘ through the infinite VacutmioriaW having no- 
£ thing to lbop them, and reftrain them, by va- 
‘ rious Repercullions. But if the Vacuum were 
‘ Finite, the Bodies Infinite, then there would 
‘ not be place large enough for the Infinite Bo- 

(QUm. ‘ dies to exift in. 

* Hence ( d ) we ought not fo to attibnte to 
‘ the Vniverfe, or Infinite Space, the being above 
‘ or below, as if there were any thing in the 
‘ Univerfe [higheft, or any thing loweft; the 
‘ former, by conceiving the fpace over our Head, 

‘ not to be extended to Infinite; the later, by 
‘ imagining that which is under our Feet not to 
' be of Infinite extent, as if both that which is 
‘ above and that which is below, were termi- 

* nated with fome one and the fame point, as 
it happens with us,or the middle of this World, 
one of its extream parts being imagin’d high- 
eft, the other loweft; for in Infinite, which 
hath neither extreams nor middle, this cannot 
be. imagin’d. 

* ‘ Wherefore it is beter to afTume fome one 

‘ Motion, which may beunderftood to proceed 
‘ upwards into Infinite, and in like manner ano- 

* ther which downwards; although that movea- 
e ble, which from us is carried up towards the 
‘ places over our Heads, meet a thoufand times 
‘ the Feeto’f. thofe who are above, and ( con- 
‘ ceiting other worlds, ) think it comes from below ; 

‘ or which from us is carried towards that quar- 
‘ ter, which is under our Feet, to the Heads of 
‘ thofe who are below us, and who are thence apt 
‘ to imagin', that it comes from above .- Notwith* 

‘ Handing which Imagination of theirs, either 

* of thefe oppofite Motions, taken intirely, is' 

‘ rightly conceived to be of infinite extent. 

[t)Um. ‘ To rhefe is confentaneous, ’that(e)the Uni- 

* verfe was ever fuch as it now is, and fuch as 
‘ it now is (hall . ever be, for there is nothing 
‘into which, lofing ■ the Nature of the Vniverfe, 

‘ it may be changed ; and betides the Univerfe, 

‘ which containeth aU things, there is nothing, 

‘ which by affaulting it, can caufe an alteration 

Rightly therefore is the Univerfe efieemed 

(/) Eufib. as ( f ) immoveable, there being no place beyond it, 
into which it may be moved: So alfo Immutable, 
fprafmuch as it admits neither Decreafe nor In- 


creafe, and is void of Generation and Corrupti¬ 
on, and therefore is eternal, not having begin¬ 
ning, nor end of Duration. 

And indeed,many things in it are moved and 
changed, but whatl'oever Motions and Muta¬ 
tions you conceive, they bear.no proportion, 
if compared with the immenfity of the Univerfe 
it felf. Nor is therefore the whole Univerfe 
either moved into any other place, or changed 
into any other thing ; does it therefore not 
perfevere to be ever the fame, which it ever 
was ? For the Motions and Mutations in it were 
always alike, io as in may by faid, that (g ) there 
is nothing new dune in the "Univerfe,more than 
what was already done in the infinity of time. * 


' ' . CHAP. III. 

Of the Divine Nature in the Vniverfe. 

B Ut before we fpcak of things in the Uni¬ 
verfe, which are generated and corrupted, 
and of die Principles whereof they are made! 
it is fit to premife, and put, as a By-difcourle^ 
a Tveatife concerning Divine Nature ; as well 
for the Excellency of that Nature, as for that, 
although it be of the fame with corporeal Na- 
ture, yet is it not fo much a Body, as a certain 
thing like a Body, as having nothing common to 
it with other Bodies, that is, with tranfitory, 
or generated, ,pnd perilhable things. Now it 
firfi being ufually quefiion’d concerning the Di¬ 
vine Nature, whether there beany in the Uni¬ 
verfe, yet the thing feems as if it ought not at 
all to be called inqueftion, forafmuch as Nature 
herfelf hath imprinted a Notion of the Gods 
in our Minds.- For what Nation is there, or 
what kind of Men, which without Learning have 
not fome Prasnotion of the Gods ? 

Wherefore, feeing it is an Opinion not ta¬ 
ken up by any Infiitution, Cuflom. or Law, but 
the firm confept of 'all Men, none excepted, 
we muH necefiarily underftand, that there are 
Gods -, becaufe we have the knowledg of them 
ingiafted, or rather innate in us. But that,con¬ 
cerning which the Nature of all men agreeth, 
mult necefiarily be true ; therefore it is to be 
acknowledged, that there are Gods. 

00 Indeed men may feem, when they beheld («) Liurct. 
the courfe of the Heavens, and the various Sea- 
inns of the year, to wheel about, aad return 
in certain order, and were not able to know by 
what Caiifes it were performed,to have recurr’d 
to this Refuge, to attribute all things to the 
Gods, and make them obey their Beck, placing 
'them withall in Heaven, for that they beheld 
in Heaven the Revolution of Sun, Moon, and 
Stars- but how could they attribute thefe to 
the Gods,unlefs they had firft.known,that there 
vVere Gods ? 

' (fo) ? Did they not rather derive a knowledg (b)Sext. Em. 
‘of the Gods from the Apparitions of Dreams i aiv ‘ M ‘" h ’ 
‘certainly, they .might by fome great Images 
■‘ incurring to them under human .Forms, by 
:‘Dreams, conceive, that there are indeed fome 
“'Gods endued with fuch a human from ; they 
|tnight, 1 fay, not fqfnuch in Sleep, as when 
; Awake they tailed 1 .to mind, that thofe excel¬ 
lent Images had' appeared to them in Sleep, fot 
Ma- 
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Majeftick of fo fubtle acompofure, and fo well 
proportion’d in tfiape, conceive that there is no 
repugnance, nay, that there was aneceflicy, that 
fomwhere there fhould be things of like nature 
with thefe, capable alfo of Senfe or Uuderftand- 
(*) Lucrsr. ing, (c) becaufe they fancied them moving their 
Limbs, andfpeaking. And thofe alfo immortal, 
becaufe their fhape was always prefent to their 
apprelieuSons becaufe their Form remain’d Hill 
the fame, and was of fuch grandeur, that they 
feem’d not eafy convincible, but there were 
fuch ; moreover BlelTed, forafmuch as they nei¬ 
ther tear death, nor take any pains in effeding 
their Works. 

(J) Cic.de nit .. (rf) They might alfo by difeourfe ufe that 
dear. i. 'itrosafta, or quivalence, by which when we treat¬ 
ed of the Criteries, we affirmed it was conclu¬ 
ded, that if the multitude of Mortals were fo great, 
that of Immortals was not left, and if thofe things 
which defray he innumerable , thofe which preferve 
ought alfo to be innumerable. 

. . , (e) Which way foever it came, we have this 

<teor.‘i'. certainly by Prenotion, That we'think the gods 
are blcffed and immortal: c For the fame Nature 
‘ which gave us information of the gods them- 
‘ felves imprinted alfo in our Minds, that we 
‘ elteem them Blefled and Eternal; Which if it 
:f)Uert.' be °ur Opinion is truly laid down, (/) 
‘ What is Eternal and BlelTed, neither is trou- 
‘ bled with any bulinefs it ielf, nor troubles any 
‘ other ; therefore not poflefied with Favour or 
‘ Anger •, for all fuch are weak. 

And if we fought no further than toWorlhip 
the gods pioufly, and to be free from Superftiti- 
on, what we have faid were fufficient-, for the 
excellent Nature of the gods is worlhipped by 
the Piety of Men, as b eing Eternal, and moil 
BlelTed. For to whatever is excellent. Venera¬ 
tion is due; and all Fear, proceeding from the 
Power and Anger of the gods, would be expel¬ 
led ; for it is underftood,that Anger and Favour 
are far feparate from a BlelTed immortal Na¬ 
ture ; which being removed,no fears hang over 
us as to the gods. But for confirmation of this 
Opinion, the Soul enquires after the Form and 
the Life, and the action of Mind, and agitation 
in God. ... 

. , (*) c As to the Form,Nature partly inftruets 

ieor. T Kit ' 1 Us > Partly Reafon for by Nature, all of .us, of 
‘ gll Nations, have no other Form, but Human, 

‘ of the gods,' For what other Forms ever occur 
c . to any Man, waking or Deeping ? But not ,to. 

‘ reduce all things to their firft Notions,Reafon 
‘ it felt declares, the fame. For. feeing it is pro¬ 
per to the molt excellent Nature, either, be- 
1 caufe it .is BlelTed,or becaufe it .is Sempiternal,'- 
‘ that it Be mbit ‘beautiful, .What compofition 
c of Limbs, What conformity of Lineaments, 

* What Figure, What Forpn.can be more beau- 
‘ tiful, than, the ;Human i , . ,r- '} . 

' ‘ Now if theFigure of Men excelleth the Form 
of all things / Animatc,andG.od is Animate,cer- 
, :a .'‘. thinly .ljt.'is'oF that Eigure^which is the impft 
‘ bcautiful.pfali. 1 And forafmucli asitis mani- 
‘ felt, that the gods arc muii BlelTed, and none . 
‘can be Blblfed without Virtue, nor Virtue coin-' 

*.lift vy itlipuf Reafon, nor Reafon confift in any 
‘Tigufii^b'ut; that of Man .• we mult acknow- 
‘ Ip.dgc, tliap the.gods arc pfjHunian Form. • ,• 
But when Vfay.thaC the gods arc of the Form 
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•of a a Man,and. of an animate Being,Do 1 there- | 

for attribut fuuh a Body to them, as ordinarily 
Men and animate Beings have? By no means; For 
God is not a thing,, as Plato fays, meerly lu- 
‘ carporeal; becaufe what kind of thing that is 
cannot be underftood, for then he mult nccef- 
farily want Senfe, he mult want Prudence, he 
\ nlu ^ want Pleafure ; all which we comprehend 
together with the Notion of the gods. But nei ¬ 
ther is he therefore a grofs Body,no not the molt 
iubtle that can be coagmentated of Atoms ; but 
he is altogether a Body of his own kind, which 
indeed is not feen by Senfe, but by the Mind • 
nor is he of a certain Solidity, nor compofed of 
Number, but confifts of Images, perceived by 
■Comparifon - and which, compared with thofe 
that ordinarily occur,and are called Bodies, may 
be faid ‘ to be ( not Body,but ) as before I Lid, 
refcmblahce of Body, and ( for example ) not 
to have B.l.op.d, but a certain refembance of 
‘ Blood. u. fit. 

In the mijijo.'fiijre,! mult intimnte by the way 
that (g) he ig;jiot fuch a kind of Body as is co- Cg) Letta, 
agmentated of Atoms, for then he could not be 
Sempiternal,and upon hisGeneration would fol¬ 
low Corruption : upon his Concretion, Diffipa- 
tion, and fo he could not be Sempiternal. Thus, 
there are four things to be efteemed Eternal and 
Incorruptible ; the Vniverfe, which hath no place 
into which it can fall -, Vacuum^ which cannot 
be touch’d,nor receive any blow; the Matter of 
things, which nnlefs it did fubfift unchanged, 
thofe things which are dilfolved would go away 
into nothing ; and the Divine Nature, which is 
inconcrete, and, by reafon of its Tenuity, can¬ 
not be touched nor ftruck. 

■ Hence one of the Natural Philofophers was in 
a great error, when he faid. That the Nature 
of the gods is fuch, as to diffufe,and fend forth 
Images put of it ielf; for in this manner, fom- 
what might be fo taken'out of it,as that it might 
beadmitteddiflolvable. But (i) Tome have mif- (b) Seneca* ! 
interpreted our meaning, when, upon our ad- beeef. 4.19. | 
mitting many Worlds, and faying, that there * I 
are Intermundia, that is Intervals between the 
Worlds,-they affirm we place the gods in the In - 
termundia, left they fiiould receive any injury by 
the Worlds ruine. For as ( * ) Vacuum, fo is (0 *«"«■ !• 
the natures ; of .the gods more fubtle, then to fear 
any harm from Bodies; which if it did fear, in 
no place were it more to be feared than in the 
Intermundia , when the World Diould come to 
be difiolved. . 

Neither can we defign . in what places the 
gods live, feeing that this our World is not a 
.feat worthy of them; but we can only fay.in ge¬ 
neral, fuch as .the Poets delcribe Olympus , fuch 
are, wherefoever they be,the bleffied and quiet 
Seats of the gods. 

(t) Where, Showers not fall, nor Winds unruly blow, C O 
Where neither blafling Frofl, nor hoary Snow 
Rifle tbeplaccs, but Heaven is ever bright. 

Spreading bis Glorious Smiles with chearfkl Light. 

(0 * Hereupon it being further demanded, (j) cUJtu. «'<■ 
l; what kind:ofLife that.of the gods is, and what 
‘ ftate of age they enjoy, it may be anfwered, 
c That certainly,than which nothing can he more 
* Happy," nothing more .abundant in all Goods, 
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‘ can be imagined..' For God doth nothing,he is 
‘ not intangled in any Employments, he under- 
‘ takes no Works,but joyeth in his own Wifdovn 
‘ and Virtue.. He knows for certain that he (hall 
‘ ever be in Pleafures,both Greateft andEternal. 
‘ This God we juftly ftyle Ble(Ted,who ourfelves 
‘ place ableflfed Life in fecurity of Mind, and in 
‘ difengagement from all Bulineis ; but not, fuch 
‘ as others do defcribe him, Laborious, invol- 
* ved in great and troublefome Employments. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of Fir ft Matter , or, of the Principles of Compound 
things in the Vniverfe. 

N Ow to refume and perfue our Difcourfe, 
forafmuch as in the firft place ’tis mani- 
telt by Senfe, that in Nature many things are 
generated, and many corrupted ; therefore we 
mud: conclude, that hereto is required Matter, ot 
which things may be generated, and into which 
lutt. they may be refolved For (a) of nothing, nothing 
it made -, andinto nothing , nothing goes away. For 
if fomthing were made of nothing, every thing might 
beproduceing from any thing, m not required Seeds ; 
and if that-which perilhetb did go into nothing, all 
things would peri/h abfolutely, there not remaining 
thofe things into which they were diffolved. 

Befides, forafmuch as weafFeft to know the 
nature of any. thing, generated or made, ie is 
„ firft demandedjWheth'er it tie fotrie thing one and 
Ample, or compounded of forne things which 
themfelves are Ample arid precedent. It is ma- 
nifeft,that nothing generated or made can be 
one and Ample, feeing that it hath parts of 
which if was made up, and into which again it 
may be dilToived,which therefore are precedent 
and more Ample •, and if they ftill be compound¬ 
ed, they may be conceived to confift ot thofe, 
which at length are the firft and molt Ample. 

Thus again it appear ,that (fc) of Bodies, fame 
are Concretiens,or(it you,like it better,)concrete 
or' compounded Bodies •, others) of which Concre¬ 
tions, or compounded Bodies, are made . Thefc, 
if firft and fimple,are the firft matter, of things, 
and are termed' Principles, and, by the later 
Authors,. Elements alfo. 

Thefe Principles, or firft things of all, mull be 
Ample uncompouuded Bodies,(or rather Atoms) 
and indiviftble, or not refolvable by any force, 
and 'confequently immutable, or in themfelves 
void of all mutation. I mean, if it fhalijo come to 
pafs, as that in the diflolution of Compounds, ail 
things go not into nothing, but that there confift and 
perfevere a certain Nature, full, or void of vacuity, 
and therefore folid •, which being fuch, it cannot 
in.a>?y part, or by any rne'ans, admit ‘d diverfion, 
rnidfo be diffolved. 

Wherefore it if neceffary, that thofe which arc cal¬ 
led the Principles' of compoun ded B'ddies, be, as 
ofia Nature, full/folid, and immutable, fo whol¬ 
ly inA'ivifible whence Wc ufe to call them Atoms. 
We term it an Atom,not as being the leaft, that 
is, as itwerc a point, (, for it hath a Magnitude ) 
hut for that it cannot be divided,ic being incapa- 
ble bf fuffering, and void of vacuity. So that he 
who faith. Atom, names that which is free from 
a'blow,and canfuffer nothing ; and which is in- 
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vifible indeed by reafon of itslittlenefs, but in. 
divilibleby reafon of its Solidity. 


CHAP. V. 

That there are Atoms in Ndture,which are the Prin¬ 
ciples of Compound Bodies. 

T Hat ( a ) there are Atoms, the Reafon al- ( 
ledged fufficientiy convinceth • For, fee¬ 
ing that Nature makes nothing of nothing, and 
reduceth nothing to nothing, there muft remain 
m the diflolution of compound Bodies fomthing 
that is incapable of further diflolution. Certain¬ 
ly if you fay that it is dill diffolvable,or divifi- 
ble, it will be neceftiiry, by fubdividing, to come 
at laft to fomthing that is folicf, and incapable 
oMIvifion; Alice chat neither Nature itfelf doth 
diflolvechings infinitely, but flays in feme laft 
things; nor can Body admic of an infinite di 
vifion. 

( 6 ) ’ In a finite Body, doubtlefs there can- ( 
n °t be parts of infinite' cither multitude or 
magnitude; wherefore there cannot be under- 
ft . ood to be performed if) it, not only that di- 
t vifion into infinite which is made into lefs, or 
by parts always lefler, and proceeds ever ob- 
ferving the fame proportion of divifion; but 
alio that progreffion into infinite, which is 
made by proceeding not always by lelfer, but 
by equal, or thofe which are called determinate 
•parts. For fince infinite parts muft needs be 
admitted toferve for an infinite divifion, how 
can .there be infinite of them in a finite 
Body > 

t ‘ He certainly who once hath faid, that in eve- 
ry thing there arc part's infinite in number, is 
not able further to unddrftand and declare how 
t l hat magnitude, whereof he fpeaks, comes to 
be finite For whether the parts that a divi- 
t “on or progreffion may.be made into infinite 
be determinate, ( 'that is, equal among them* 

' felves, ) or indeterminate, ( that is,always lef- 
‘ fer ) it is manifeft that the magnitude, whofe 
‘ parts they are. and which confifts and is com- 
‘ pounded of them, muft indeed be infinite. 

‘ And fince on the other fide, a finite mag¬ 
nitude manifeftly hathan extreme or laft part, 
eafie to be perceived and /hewn, ‘ linlefs this part 
may by feen by itfelf,and as the laft,we cannor, 
although we (hould fubdivide it, 1 underftand any 
* other part, which (hould be thought the laft 
rather than this \ for that with of much fedfon will 
be divifible. * Whence it will come, that -by pro¬ 
ceeding/art fecr, and confequently towards an 
4 extreme part into infinite, we can never ar- 
*' five, not- even by thought, to that part which 
c is-the laft, nor be able to over-run, by progrcjlion , 
even ‘the leaft /pace. * 

( c ) Add to this. That unlefs in DilfolutionSf 
there- -did remain little Bodies, fo folid as that 
they cannot be diffolved by any force, 1 the dif¬ 
ference between Body and Vacuum could not be 
fufficientiy underftood, inafmuch as nothing of 
Body, by infinite attenuation, would be capable 
to refill ; by which means too all things would 
become weak or foft,and nothing could be made 
hard,-feelngthat Solidity only is the foundation 
of hardnefs. Neither need we ftruple, as if be- 
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caufe Atoms are folid, foft things cannot be 
made of them , for they may be made foft by 
intermiftion only of Vacuum , into which the 
comprelled parts retire, and yeiid to the 
touch. 

d ) Luaet. ( d ) add alfo the diverfe forts of conftancy 

»<■ cit■ in nature, as in carrying on Animals always to 

certain bounds of ftrength , augmentation and 
life ; in imprinting always the famediftinflions 
and marks of every particular kind ; which Ihe 
could not do,if fhe did not ufe Principles certain 
and conftant, and therefore not obnoxious to 
Dilfolution and Mutation. 1 


CHAP. VI. 


.moiftnre, by which Garments hung by the Wa¬ 
ter-fide are moiftned, yet being fpread abroad 
are dried ? Can we fee thofe which are rubb’d off 
from a Long Ring-worm, from a Wheel, that 
turns round, from a Plough-lhare in ploughing 
from a Stone which a drop hollows, which a 
Tread diminiiheth, or thofe by which a Plant 
or Animal grows in its youth, decays in its old 
age, and the like ? 

t CO‘ Yet. we mult not think,that all Atoms 
^ are of the fame magnitude, it is moreconfo - ( * )lMn ' 
c *} ant to Reafon , that amongft them there be 
t ™ e greater, others lefl'er ; and, this admit- 
t ^ ed > a Reafon may be given of molt things that 
happen aboat the paffions of the mind , and 
about thefenfes. 


Of the Properties of Moms ; and firft , of their 
Magnitudes. 

A Lthough all Atoms, by reafon of this foli- 
dity,may feem to be of one and the fame 
nacure,yet have they fomeAdjun£ts orProperties, 
C i ) Utrx. and certain ( a ) QuaMics, by which they may 
differ among themfelves, fuch only are Magni¬ 
tude y Figure , and Weight, and if there be any be- 
fide which are nece([arily ally'dto Figure, as rough- 
nefs, and fmoothnefs for Colour , Heat, Cold, 
and the reft of the Qualities are not fuch as are 
proper to Moms, but to Compounds, and arifing 
partly put of the Adjuntls, partly the Accidents 
of Atoms, of which we lhall fpeak hereafter. 

( i ) Lucre t.2. This in brief, atprefent; (6) If Colour 
( for example ) were in the Atoms themfelves, 
it would be as. intranfmutable as they are • and 
fo the things confifting of Atoms , that are of 
one Colour could not change that, and appear 
under another, whereas we obferve the con¬ 
trary happens; for the Sea foaming looks white, 
it being otherwife of a green Colour , which 
doubtlefs if it were in it by teafon of green 
Atoms,could not be changed into, a whiceQolour. 
For whereas fome fay. That Contraries are 
made of Contraries, it is fb far from being fo, 
that White will fooner be produced out of no 
Colour at all,than out of Black. Better they,who 
conceive the matter of things, that it may un¬ 
dergo variety of Colours and other Qualities, 
ought to be void of them ; as weehufethat Oil 
which ismoft free from any feentto make Per¬ 
fumes of.. 

But to touch a little every property of the 
Atoms,-:.:.Whereas in the firft place 1 attribute 
magnitude to them, I mean not any magnitude ; 
for the largeft Atom is not fogreat as to be per¬ 
ceptible by fight, but that magnitude which, al¬ 
though it-be below the : reach : of Senfc, yetis of 
' fome bignefs,( for if Atoms were points void of 
all magnitude, no body of any magnitude could • 
be made up of them. ) Whence I ufe to fay of 
an Atonvthat it is fome. finall thing, thereby, 
as it-were, mot excluding all magnitude .from,it-, 
but the larger fize only. 

(O Jarret (.c.) Neither can it be objefted. That the 
magnitude of Atoms is not perceived by the 
Senfes, fince we muft , neceffarily confefs, there 
are innumerable things invifible ; for can we fee 
: — the Wind, Heat, Cold, Odor, Sound, or the lit¬ 
tle Bodies, by whofe arrival to the Senfethefe 
are perceived ? Can we fee the little Bodies of 


CO That there may be an incomprehenfibie C e Hmu 
variety ofMagnirudes beyond the reach of Senfe 
may alfo be underftood even from this , foraf- 
much as there are fome little Animals, whofe. 
third part, if we imagine them divided,would be 
invifible ; neverthelefs, to, the compofition of 
them an incomprehenfibie number of parts is ne- 
ceffary. For how mafiy muft there be to make 
the Entrails, the Eyes, the Joints, the Soul to 
conftitute all parts, without which we cannot 
underftand there lhould be any living, fenfitivc 
moving Animal ? 1 

Whether may not (to ufe a grofs Example,) 
this variety be comprehended from thofe dufty 
motes which the ^earns of theSun, coining in at 
a Window,discover.? ' For Whereas Without fuch 
beams all things are alik'edark'yettheyconiing 
in, there appearcth an innumerable company of 
little bodies, in fuch manner, as that‘ there 11 is 
an evident; difference between 'the greatefAnd 
thelcffer ; heverthelefs, ! fay not, ( asfoihWcon- 
ceive) that thefe kinds oflitle Bodies'are A- 
toms,for in theleaft of them are contained ma¬ 
ny Myiiads of Atoms;I only ufe them by way of 
comparifon. that whereais the whole Nation ( as 
in were ,) of Atoms is ’impervious, and dark, 
eyen to.the (harpeft fight,yet'we may underftand 
it to be fo illuftrated by the beams of Reafon; 
that the Atoms may be perfectly feen by the 
mind, and that we may conceive there are feve- 
ral degrees of magnitudes ih'them. 

C/) Hence it happens;, ..that as in a great (/) Lua. 
and meafurable magnitude We take fomthing, 
which,that it may be the common meafure, muft 
have the proportion of the Ieaft, as a Foot, a Di¬ 
git, a Barly-corn ; and in fenfible magnitudeiwe “* 
take alfo fomthing which is accounted the leaft 
as to Senfe,as the little,. Creature called ’Maris ; 
fo in intelligible magnitude,fuch as is that of the 
Atom, we. may take fomthing Which in it is 
efteemed ( as it Were, ) the leaft; fuch as in an 
Atom m^y be conceived,'the very point in 
which a fharp angle is . terminated., ■' 

(.S') Bu t this difference there is betweeji the U ) Ut,u '‘ 
leaft, under the notion of-meafure, and the leaft 
of thofe which are fenfible and intelligible, that 
the former,by its repetition,,piay be underftood 
to be ad.aequated to the whole magnitude ; but 
thefe later .are conceiv’d as certain individual 
points, which either are bounds of magnitudes, 
or certain. Gonnexures '( as it were, ) fo inter¬ 
pose betyveen the parts, as,that they have only 
ceitain refpecls to. the pam counefted on each 
fide, though.they are Tuch,"that a beginning'of 
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fnenfuration cannot be made from them. For 
nothing hinders but that we may, by the mind, 
frame fome dimenfions in an Atom. 

Although, when as we fay, there are parts or 
connexures in an Atom, it is not fo to be under- 
ftood, as if at any time they were disjoined, and 
afterwards united; but we do it, to declare that 
in an Atom there is a true magnitude confining 
of parts,though withal they have that difference 
from compound things,that their parts can only 
be diftinguifhed by defignation, not by fepara- 
tion ; forafmuch as they cohere by a natural, in- 
divifible,and perpetu al Connexion. 


CHAP. VH. 

Qfithe Figure of Atoms. 

, u A S O)concerning Figure, which is the bound 
lit. 2. " magnitude, it is firft neccflary, that in 

Atoms it be manifold ; or, that Atoms amongit 
themfelves be varioufly figured. This is pro¬ 
ved, forafmuch as all natural things framed of 
them. Men, Beafts, Birds, Filhes, Plants, &c. 
are varioufly figured, not only in refpeft of 
their Genus, bnt of every paiticular Species or 
Jndivimm for there are not any two fo like 
one another, but that if you mind them exaft- 
ly, you will find fome deferences by which they 
are diftinguifhed. 

;i) uen. Again, ( b ) Forafmuch as the kinds of Figures 
in Atoms are incomprehenfible for number, for they 
are round, oval, lenticular, fiat, gibbous, ob¬ 
long, conical, hooked, fmooth, rough, briftly, 
quadrilateral, &c. as well regular as irregular, 
without any determination poffible to the Intel- 
led, yet are they not to be efteetned fimply in¬ 
finite in number: For there mould not be fo many 
and f> great differences in concrete things, if in the 
Atoms, of which they are compounded, there mere 
fuch a diverfity of Figure as c'ouldbe comprehended 
by the mind. Yet the diverfities of Atoms cannot 
be abfolutely infinite, unlefs a man conceive in A- 
toms a magnitude, which is not only fo fmall as 
to efcape Senfe, but is in reality infinitely little: 
For in magnitude, or the fuperficies of magni¬ 
tude, which is finite, cannot be underjiood diverfi¬ 
ties, which arc infinite. 

But thirdly, although the kinds of Figure be 
not infinite; yet are there in every Figuration, or 
kind of Figure , Atoms fimply infitite in number ; 
that is, there are infinite r ound Atoms, infinite 
oval, infinite pyramidal'; for otherwife the ZJni- 
verfe would not be infinite in multitude of Atoms, 
as was already declared, unlefs the Atoms which 
are like to one another in Figure, were abfolutely in¬ 
i’) rim. plic. finite in number. > 

i. 4. ( c ) But take notice. That though tjjere are 

iffm. inflit. Atoms corner’d and hooked, yet can they not 
3 ' I7 ' be conceiv’d to be worn away or broken, be- 
caufe both the corners and hooks, asalfothe 
middle little bodies themfelves are of one na¬ 
ture, and kept together with equal folidity and 
neceflity, infomuc’n as no force whatfoever can 
comprefson Atom; either as to the whole, or as 
to its parts, even to its very points. 


CHAP. VIII. 

Of the Gravity ( or Weight, ) and manifold Mo¬ 
tions of Atoms. 

L Aftly, I attribute to Atoms Gravity,ox 
Weight; for, whereas they arc perpetu¬ 
ally in motion, or ftriving to move, it is neccf- 
fary that they be moved by that internal Impulfc 
which is called Gravity, or Weight. 

C a ) There firft prefents itfelfto us in the r ) merer. 
Atoms a twofold motion, one of the gravity 
or weight icfelf, whereby the Atom is carried 
after its own way; the other, bo perenflion or 
reflection, whereby one Atom, being driven up¬ 
on another, is beacen back again. And as for 
the motion of gravity or weight, that motion 
is firft conceived, whereby the Atom is carried 
on in a freight or perpendicular line. By this 
motion are all heavy tilings moved. But bccuule 
if all Atoms fhould be moved in a ftreighc line, 
or downwards, and, as it were, ftreight on, it 
fhould come to pate, that one could never over¬ 
take the other ; lc is therefore neccflary, that 
Atoms fhould go a little aft do, the leaft that 
may be, that fo may be produced the complica¬ 
tions, and adhefions, and copulations of Atoms 
to one another, of which may be made the 
World, and all the parts of the World, and all 
things.in it. 

(f>) When I fay. That otherwife the Atoms (b) Luma. ! S. 
would not overtake one anocher,and confequcnt- 
ly not meet, the reafon is. That the Uuivgrfc 
being infinite hath no middle or centre to wards 
which they may tend, and fo meet; but only 
there may be conceived, according to what hath 
been faid, fome Region above, out of which, 
without any beginning,all Atoms, by there Gra¬ 
vity, would defeend like drops of Rain, that is, 
by motions'in themfelves parallel; the other be¬ 
low, into which all, without any bound, would 
be carried by the fame motions. 

CO Motion from reflection may ha under- rO rim. phi, 
flood to he made, as well when the Atom re- 
bounds by great leaps, as when being impcll’d 
and repell’d within fliort fpqces, ic doth, as it 
were, quake and tremble. Whence alfo (d) it W 
comes tp pafs, that while it bapneth that the Atoms 
run into certain meetings and complications of ma¬ 
ny obviating to, and entangling one another, 

(which is’chiefiy done in thofeCompounds where 
they feem to reft,!) yet then they are frill un¬ 
quiet, and, as much as they can, and according as 
they are further from, or nearer to one another, they 
get an agitaion , or kind of palpitation, being bent 
down , or repreffed by the reft, which make up that 
affociation. 

. The caitfc of this not only longer rebounding, 
but alfo fhorter agitation, or, as it were, in¬ 
ward palpitation, cotinuing ftill in thofe Com¬ 
pounds is partly the nature of Facv.um, which; 
hieing intercepted even within the mull compact 
Bodies plucks all the Atoms afunder from one 
another, either in whole or in part, not having- 
power to ftay or fix them ; partly the Solidity 
connatural to the Atoms, which by collilion and 
repercuffion caufe a trembling, as much as that 
| complication wifi fuffer that motion.to be kept 
ftill continued by thellroke of rhedefeending 
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Atoms. Now fince Weight or Gravity is a cer¬ 
tain Vigour, or Energy, as it were ingenerate 
in Atoms ; and as I laid, an Impulfion, where¬ 
by they are fitted for Motion, we mult there¬ 
fore take it for certain, that ( * ) Atoms art mo¬ 
ved ( even with both kinds of Motion , of 
Weight, and Reflection , ) continually , and 
through all eternity , becaufe there is no firlt in- 
ftant, flnee which they began to be made ; not 
only Atoms, but alfo Vacuum, which ferves for 
both Motions, being eternal. 

Wc mult alfo take it for certain, ‘that -|- 
1 that Motion of Atoms, to which nothing oc- 
‘ curs, which may divert it by beating againlt 
‘ it, is of fo great fwifenefs, as it over-runs any 
‘ imaginable Space in a moment , that vs in time 
‘ unimaginably Ihort •, for they ought in Velocity to 
‘ out-run tbofe Beams of the Sun, which make not 
‘ their Courfc through pure Vacuum - I fay , to 
‘ which nothing occurs that beats it back j for other- 
‘ wife, this frequent Reverberation makes a 
‘ kind of Slownefs, as want of Reverberation 
‘ makes a kind of Swiftncfs. 

‘Yet doth riot hereupon the Atom, which 
‘ fulfers federal Repullions, arrive at divers pla¬ 
ces in fuch times as may be difeerned by the 
‘ Mind, for todifeern thofe times is not within 
‘ the power of the Mind. Befldes, it may fo 
‘ happen, that the fame Atom, though diverted 
1 by feveral Repulfes, may be fo carried, as that 
‘ from whencefoever it comes,out of thatimmen- 
‘ fity of Space, we fhall not be able to aflign 

* any place or term, which in that time it hath 
‘ not over-palfed. For the Repercuflion may be- 
‘ fuch, ( that is, fo little frequent, and fo little 
‘ diverting, ) that it may in fome meafure equal 

* the Swiftnefs of that Motion which is free from 
4 Repercuflion. 

‘We mufh laftly take it for certain. That 
‘ Atoms are equally fwift, forafmuch as they are 
‘carried through Vacuum, neither is there any 
‘ thing that refills their Progrefs : For neither 
‘ are the heavy carried on more fwiftly than 
‘ thofe which are conceived light, feeing nothing 
‘ occars that may hinder either * nor thelelTer 
4 more than the greater, forafmuch as the paf- 
‘ fage is equally free to all, according to their 
‘ feveral magnitudes. Neither do the Motions 
c which are made, either upwards, or obliquely 
c by Collilions, or downwards by their natural 
‘ Gravity, differ in Swiftnefs ; fince an Atom, 
f as long as it is not thruft on either fide, fo 
‘ long keeps on its way, and that by a fwift- 
‘ nefs equal to thought, untill being driven on, 
‘ either extrinfecally, or by its own Gravity, it 

* meets with the Refiftence or Aflault of the 
‘ Atom that ftrikes it. 

‘ Moreover, as concerning compound Bodies, 
‘ forafmuch as Atoms are in their own Nature 
‘ equally fwift, therefore one cannot be faid to 
4 be fwifter than another; as if the Atoms that 
‘ are in compounds, and hurried away by the 
‘ common Motion of them, were carried away, 

* fomtimesinto one place by a fenfible Motion, 
c arid that continuous, and in fucceflive time, as 
‘ whilft fuch Motion is flow; fomtimes whe- 
4 ther into one or more places, they fhould be 
‘ carried in times fo ihort, as can only be con- 

* ceivcd by reafon, as when the Motion is molt 
‘ rapid. But we Avail only fay, that which way 


‘ foever the Atoms ate carried with the com- 
‘ pounds, they are all the while exagitated with 
‘ inteftine, moll frequent, or rather innumcra- 
‘ ble, and therfore not-fenfible, Repercuflions ■, 
‘ untill the Perpetuity or Succeflion of the Mo- 
‘ tion of the whole Body come to be fuch, as 
‘ that it may fall under the reach of Senfe. 

4 For what we fancy concerning the imper- 
‘ ceptible Motion of Atoms, as if Times con- 
‘ ceived by reafon might reach the moil fwift 
‘ Succeflion of their Parts, is no way true ; but 
‘ rather, whatfoever our Mind, attending to 
‘ the very Nature of the thing, apprehends, 
‘ that is to be elleemed true. 


CHAP. IX. 

That Atoms ( not the vulgar Elements or Homot- 
omerasf) are tbefirft Principles of things. 

T His premifed concerning Atoms, we now 
muff: {hew how they are the Principles' 
or tirft Matter of things ; but becaufe that can¬ 
not be done without Treating at the fame time 
of Generation and Corruption ; and that can¬ 
not be performed, unlefs we firll fpeak .of the 
Qualities of things, and even before that, of 
the firll- Caufes which produce thefe ; it is 
fufficient in this place to take notice, that Atoms 
are the Principles and firfl Matter of things, 
becaufe they are that firfl: and mod fimple, of 
which all' generated' things are compounded 
as alfo the lalt and moll fimple, into which all 
corruptible things are refolved. 

I fay, the firfl and the lafl; for befides other 
greater Bulks, of which that which is genera¬ 
ted may more nearly be compadted, and into 
which that which is corrupted may be refol¬ 
ved, there are little Lumps, or certain fmall 
thin Compounds, which being made by fome 
more perfedt and indiffoluble Coalitions, are, 
as it were, long durable Seeds of things; fo that 
things may alio be faid to be generated of Seeds, 
not as of firfl Principles, becaufe even thefe 
Seeds are generated of things precedent, that is, 
of Atoms. And likewife things may be faid to 
be refolved into Seeds, but not ultimately, be¬ 
caufe' even thefe may Hill further be dillolved 
into Atoms. 

In like manner, the four vulgar Elements lucnt. Ui.i. 
commonly admitted. Fire, Air, Water, Earth, 
may be called Principles, but not the firll ; they 
may alfo be called Matter, but not the'firll Mat¬ 
ter ; forafmuch as" they have Atoms precedent 
to them, of which even they themfelves are com¬ 
pounded. 

And they who aflign one Element only for ibid. 
Principle, will, that of it, by Rarefadtion and 
Condenfation, the three other be-made, and of 
thefe afterwards, the reft of things. But how 
if it be one, and nothing mixt with it, can any 
thing-be generated ? ForofFire, (for inftance,) 
rarefied, nothing elfe will be produced, but a 
more languid,or a ftronger Fire. 

And befides, that they who teach this, admit ll>J. 
not Vacuum , without which, neither Rarefacti¬ 
on nor Condenfation can be made ; they feerrt 
not to obferve, that Fire cannot be faid to be 
changed by Extinction into fome other thing v 
. becaufe 
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becaufe that which is Simple cannot be changed, have a particular Energy; or power of moving 
unlefs by going away into nothing. Oratleaft, themfelves, and adting , modified by a certain 
if they admit that fomthing common remains, Reafon. Thus, Motion or Action.,afeends to 
which is firft Fire, afterwards Air ; fince this and proceeds from it’s very. Principles. 


fomthing is the firft and common Mattel;, the 
firft Matter is not of itfelf, either Fire or Air, 
but rather thofe Atoms which being put together 
on one Fafhion,may make Fire; being put toge¬ 
ther after another Falhion, may make Air. 

They who admit many, or all things, to be 
equally firft, run moreover into this inconvcni- 


Yet we muft obferve, That thougirall Atoms 
are moved alike fwiftly, yet withffFrhe.Corn- 
pounds themfelves, thofe which are more cor¬ 
ner’d and hocked , arc intangled and hindred, 
and fo made as it were more fluggifh and dull, 
r han the fmoothcr and rounder. Wherefore the 
Energy, or power of adting, w-hich .is iii.com- 


ence, that making them contrary to one another, pound Bodies, chiefly comes of thcfc. And be T 
they by confequence make them fucb, as either caufe thofe, of which Fire, the Soul, and chafe 
can never join to make one Compound, or, if which are more generally termed Spirits, con- 
they do, muft deftroy one another. fill, are of this nature, hence it comes , that 

There was a natural Philofophcr, who con- the chief;ft Energy in Bodies, is from thofe ycry 
ceived that all things are generated of tenuions Spirits -, which,as they have Liberty of running 
little Bodies, which he called FJomoiomera’s, fi- up and down, fo they have alfo Dominion with- 
tnilar, or like Parts ( as it were, ) viz., to the in thofe Bodies. 

things generated ; fo as thofe ( for Example, ) But forafinuch as all EiFeclion, or Aftion, 
of which hot things are made; are hot; thofe wheieby fomthing is made, is cither from an 
of which flelhy things, flelhy ; thofe of which internal, or external Principle, it is .manifeft, 
bloody thing, bloody ; and fo of the reft. Bat tlfht artificial things vvhofe Nature is fiuggifh, 
if Principles were of the fame Nature with the and meerly paflive, own all their Production to 
things generated, they might, as well as they, the Efficient, or external Agent. But natural 
be altered and lofe their Qualities, and fo be things,although they borrow fome part of them- 
changed, and being of a fimple Nature go in- felves, or fome Principle of adling from an ex- 
to nothing. trinfecal Caufe, yet they owe their Produdtiori 

Not to prefs, that if the things, whei eby fom- to i,he Principles contained within themfelves; 
thing is made hot, muft be hot; as if things as from which intrinfepally,according to all their 
alike be not generated but of their like •, there Parts, they are ordered and co-aptcd, , ; 

muft alfo be things laughing, that a laughing Moreover, the very A di ion of the external 
Animal may be made of them ; and things wee- Agent is.from its own Internal Principles, which 
ping, that a weeping Animal; and the like. always fo turn and diredl the Adlion, as that 
it may with greater S.trength fuftain the Violence 

-— — of molt things. Fprcvenin fenfitive Creatures, 

CHAP. X. where there is ,a kind’ of jvplqntary' Adtion,, it is 

therefore fiidv, and earned rather, this way 
Of the firft and radical Caufe of Compounds , that than that, way,’ becaufe. there occurs to the .Mind 
is, of the A pent, or Efficient. a Species mviting.it; rather, this way than that 

J I way ; and , the Mind,,. ,thro(igh .th'c Dominion 

I T followeth. That we fpealj of Caufes, fince whereby it ruleth .the Spirit contained' ,ipT the 
to the making of any thing,is neceflary,not Body, leads them ,this Way pnd not that way 
only Master, of which , but a Caufe, by which and together with therii, the Members in which 
it may be made; wherefore to fay a Caufe is they are. ; 

no other, than to fay, that which in the pro- ___■_. . .. - _ 

dudlion of a thing is the Agent, or Efficient. 

Now pf the things that are made, no other CHAP. XI. 

firft and radical Caufe is to be required , than 

the fame Atoms themfelves as they are endued of Motion, which is the fame with Adion^pr Effe- 
with that vigour, by which they arc moved, or uion ; and of Fortune, Fate, End , and fympa- 
continually tending to Motion. Neither is it thetical and antipathetical Caufes. 
abfurd to make Matter aftive, it is rather ab- 


thefame Atoms themfelves as they are endued of Motion, which is the fame with Adion^pr Effe- 
with that vigour, by which they arc moved, or uion ; and of Fortune, Fate, End , andfympa- 

continually tending to Motion. Neither is it thetical and antipathetical Caufes. 

abfurd to make Matter adfive, it is rather ab¬ 
furd to make it unaflive, becaufe they, who TN the mean time, I [hall hot need to make 
make it fuch, and yet will have all things to be J. any Excufe, for, that I confound the Action 
made out of it, cannot fay, from whence the or Effedlioii of a Caufe with Motion ; fince it 
things that are made, have their Efficient pow- is known, that both of thefe are one with Mo- 
er , fince they cannot have it elfewhere than tioh, and only add the Connotation, and for 
from Matter. that it muft be terminated to the thing done or 

Therefore , as the firft little Compounds effected, 
made up of Atoms have in themfelves a certain I underftand here no other Motion, than that 
Energy, or power to move themfelves, and to which is Migration from place to place, which 
a£t, confifting of the vigours of each feveral for the moll part it called Latiori, and tranfi- 
Atom, but varioufly modifi’d ; as fome of them ent Motion, and local Motion. For thus they, 
mutually entangling one another are carried hi- name-it in Diftin&ion from that Motion, which 
ther, others thither; fo the greater Compounds fome ufc to. call Mutation and Alteration ; that 
made up of the leffer have fome. power alfo, wereby a thing remaining unmoved, according 
and that modified according to their Variety ; to its internal Nature, is, as they conceive . 
and every natural Body confifting of thofe changed or altered through Acquifition, or lofs 
greater and leffer Compounds; and Atoms , of fome Quality, as Heat, or Cold. , 
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This Mutation or Alteration is not a. Species I 
of Motion, diftinft from that which is called | 
local Motion or Transition.. Local Motion or 
Transition is the Genus, this Mutation .or Al¬ 
teration is nothing but a Species thereof, to wit- 
that whereby moveables are carried through 
• fhort and undiiceruable intervals. . For whatfoever 
2 . compound Body is changed according to Quality, 
is changed altogether by the local and tranfitive 
Motion of the Atoms and little Bodies, creating a 
Quality ; whether they be tranfpofed in Place 
and Scituation in the Body itfelf, or come into 
it, or pafsoutofic. 

For Example : 7'hat of fircet, fomithing bitter 
be made 5 or of white, black i it is requifite , the 
little Bodies which conftitute it be tranfpofed, and 
one come into. the rank of another. But this could 
not happen, unlefs thofe little■ Bodies themfelves were 
moved by tranfient Motion. Again, that of bard , 
fomthing foft be made ; and of foft, hard ? it is 
requifite, thofe Particles whereof it confifs, be mo¬ 
ved locallyforafmuch as by Extenfion of them it, is 
/oftried , and by.Condenfilibn bar dued ■, whence the 
Motion of Mutation is not gertcrically different from 
the Motion of Tranfttion. 

But to return to that Motion, which is pro¬ 
per to the Caufe or Efficient, we may obferve, 
that to fome things the name of Caufe is attri¬ 
buted, for that they excite Motion. For For¬ 
tune, which is a Caufe of fome things, can' no 
other way. be admitted, than - as it is the fame 
with the felf-moving and Agent Caufe, and on¬ 
ly denotes Ignorance of the Effeft connexcd 
with it, and intended by it, Otherwife, fo 
far is it from being fit to make it a Goddefs, 
as the ordinary fott of Men do, ( for by God 
nothing is done diforderly, ) that it is not to 
be efteemed fo much as an unftable Caufe. 

Even Fate alio is no other than the felf-mo¬ 
ving CaufeS, .that aft by themfelves, as they 
are'ebririefted among themfelves, and the later 
depend of the former, albeit this Connexion 
and Dependance be not of that Dependance 
and Neceffity which fome natural Philofophers 
would perfuade ■, for there is no fuch Neceffity 
in Nature, fincc the Motion of the Declination 
of Atoms, of which we already fpoke, breaks 
it off, fo as it intercut s neither in a certain Line, 
nor in a certain Region of Place. 

Likewifo an End is faid to be a Caufe, for¬ 
afmuch as it produceth fomthing, or not pro- 
duceth it, no otherwife than becaufe it'moveth. 
It rnoveth, I fay, by fending a Species. into the 
Soul, which draws and allures it by invifible, 
yet Phyfical little Hooks and Chains, as it were, 
by which, for the molt part, together w it It the 
Soul, the Body alfo is atrafted. Certainly, no 
fuch Attraftion can be underftood to be made, 
unlefs by fome vcboundings, and intanglings of 
Atoms. 

Infomuch as even all thofe things, which are 
faid to be done by Sympathy or Antipathy, are 
perform’d by Phyfical Caufes, that is, by fome 
( unfeen indeed, but ) very fmall Organs, which 
intervening, fome things are as truly atrafted 
to or repelled from one another, as thofe things 
which are wrought upon by fenfible and grof- 
fer Organs arc attrafted and repelled. 

For to explain this by an Example. How 
think we comes it to pafsj'that a' Lyon is not 


able to endure the fight of a Cock, but, alToon 
as he fees him, runs away ? unlefs there are fome 
little’ bodies in the body of the Cock, which 
bein|, as in Looking glafles, immittej into the 
Eyes of the Lion, fo pierce his Eye balls, and 
caufe fo {harp pain, that 1 he is not able to with- 
ftand or endure ir, how fierce and fuiions foe- 
ver he be. But in our Eyes, thofe Bodies pro¬ 
duce nothing like this, being they of a diffe¬ 
rent contexture,as {hall be {hewed when we come 
to difcouifc of the Senfes. 


CHAP. XII. 

Of the Qitalities of Compound things in general. 

A S concerning the Qualities belonging to 
Compound things,it is known,that under 
this term are comprehended all, as well Adjunfts 
as Accidents of things, but chiefly the Adjunfts, 
whether they be properly Adjunfts, that is, con- 
ftamly abiding in a Compound Body, as long as 
it perfeveres, and riot feparable frOm.it With¬ 
out cleftroying; or more properly arid largely 
taken, that is, as a mean: between Adjunfts, pro- 
| perly fo termed, and Accidents, forafmuch as, 

; like thefe, they exiftin them ; but in thofe they 
j come-and go, may be with .or from a Body,with- 
! out the corruption thereclf. 

I' The molt obvious Que'ftion concerning them, 

[ is. How it comes to pafs, that they are in Com¬ 
pound things, when, as we'faid-bcfore,they are 
I not in Atoms, of which Compound thing's con- 
filt ? That they are not in Atoms, is already 
(hewn; forafmuch as every Quality that ex- 
! ifis in Atoms , as Magnitude, Figure , and 
Weight, is fo natural to them, that it can 
no more be changed , than the very fub- 
ftance of the Atoms-, and this, becaufe in the 
difiolution of Compound things,there muffneeds 
remain fomthing (olid and undiflblvcd ■, whence 
I it comes, that all motions which are made, arc 
neither into nothing, nor out of nothing. 

1 We anfwer, that Qualities arife in Compound 
things,as well from the tranfpofition that is made 
of the Atoms, now fewer, now more; which 
in one pofleion afford one quality ; in another, 
another; as from the acceflion that is.made of 
fome Atonies wholly new, and the difeeffion of 
fome pre-exiftent. Whence thefe Qualities a- 
gain are varied, or feem different from what 
they were at firlt. 

For as Lecters give a divers reprefentation of 
themfelves, not only thofe which are cf diffe¬ 
rent Figure and Form, as A and N, but even 
the fame Letters, if their Pofition or Order, be 
changed; Pofition, as in N and Z-, Order, as 
in A N, and N A: So, not only Atoms, which 
are of divers Figures, ( as alfo of different bulk 
and motion, ) are naturally apt- to effeft divers 
Seufes, and, in one, to exhibit Colour ; in ano- 
1 ther Odour ; in a third,Sapor; in a fourth, ano¬ 
ther But alfo thofe which are of the fame, if 
they change the Poficion or Order among them, 
affeft the Senfes in fuch manner, that thofe ( for 
example, ) which now exhibit one Colour, pre- 
fently exhibit another, as wc before inftanc’d in 
the water of the Sea, which, being (till, feem- 
eth green ; troubled, white; and, as is* ordinari¬ 
ly inftanc’d, the neck of a Pigeon, which, ac- 
. cording 
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cording as it is varioufly placed towards the 
Light, veceiveth a great variety of Colours. 

And as there is made a diverlity,not only when 
the fame Letters which compofe one word are 
lb tranfpofed, as that they exhibit divers Forms, 
but much more, when fome are added to them, 
and fome taken away from them ; in like man¬ 
ner it is necefi'ary, that Colours, Odours, and 
other Qualities, be changed, not only when the 
fame Atoms change their Pofition and Order, 
but likewife when fome come to them, fome de¬ 
part from them,as is manifeft from the foftning, 
hardning, crudefaetton, ripening of things,’and 
the like. 

Briefly, as it is of great concernment amongft 
Letters, with what other Leuers they are joyn- 
ed,and in what Polition and Order they arc 
among themfelves, fince, by fo fmall a number 
of Letters , we fignify the Heaven, the Earth, 
the Sun, the Sea, Rivers, Fruits, Shrubs, living 
Creatures, and innumerable fuch like •, fo is it of 
great concernment amongft Atoms, with what 
others they are joyned, and in what other Pofi- 
tion, and in what Intervals and Connexions, 
What Motions amongft one another they give or 
receive; forafmuch as by this means they are 
able to exhibit the variety, as of all things, fo 
of all Qualities in them. 

To fpeak more particularly, fome Qualities 
nr ft feem to arife ouc of Atoms, as confider’d 
according to Subftance and being in fuch Por¬ 
tion amongft themfelves, as that they have a 
greater or lelTer Vacuum intercepted or excluded. 
Other Qualities are made of them, as they are en¬ 
dued with their three Properties, fome from a 
Angle Property, others from a conjuncture of 
more. 


CHAP. XIII. 

i Qualities from Atoms confidered, according to tbeir 
Subftance , and interception of V acuum. 

A Nd after the 'firft manner arife Rarity and 
Dcnftty ; for it is manifeft, that no Denfe 
thing can be made Rare, unlefs the Atoms there¬ 
of, or the parts of which it is Compounded 
(they themfelves being compounded of Atoms,) 
he fo put afunder from one another, that, being 
diffufed into a larger place, they intercept with¬ 
in it more and larger Vacuities. Neither can 
any thing Rare be made Denfe, unlefs its Atoms 
or parts be fo thruft up together, as that, being 
reduced into a narrower place, they compre¬ 
hend it in fewer, or more contracted Vacuicies. 
Moreover, it is manifeft, that, according to the 
more or leffer Vacuity which is intercepted, the 
Air ( for example, ) or Light is faid to be Rare j 
but a Stone, Iron, and the like, faid to.be Denfe. 

Together with thefe feem to arife Perfpicmty 
and Opacity ; for every thing is fo much more 
Perfpicuous, ( other refpects being equal, ) by 
how much more it is too Rare , io much more 
Opacous,by how much is is more Denfe; Be- 
caufc the more Rare is the more patent to lucid 
and vifible beams the more Denfe, the- more 
obftruCtive of them. But l fay, ( other refpects 
being equal, ) a more thick Body, as Glafs, may 
have little vacuous paflages placed in fo ftreight 


a line, that the beams' may pafs more eafily 
through it, than through a rarer Body ; as a 
leaf of Colewort, whofe fmall Pores are pefter'd 
with little Bodies varioufly permixt; even the 
beams themfelves are cut off, unlefs - they pafs 
through ftrait holes, fuch as are in Glafs. 

Again, there arileth alfo Fluidity , Liquidity , 
and Firmnefs- 7 For a Body feemeth to be fluid for 
no other reafon,than becaufe the Atoms,or Parts 
whereof it conlifts, have little vacuities lodg’d 
within them, and are withal fo diffociated from 
one another, as that they are eafily moveable,one 
in order to another, through the not-reiiftcnce 
of the little Vacuities: Neither doth any thing 
feem to be firm from any other caufe, than the 
contrary hereof-, that is,, the Atoms and Parts 
touch one another fo clofely, and arc fo cohe¬ 
rent to one another, that for the fame rcafon 
they cannot be moved out of their ficuation ; 
for fuch Atoms there may be, as, being more 
hooked, and as it were, more branching, may 
hold the Body more clofely compacted, How 
Water, in particular, being liquid, becomes 
hardned into Ice, fhall be faid hereafter. 

Likewife , thofc Qualities which depend of 
thefe, Humidity and Siccity. Humidity is a kind 
of fluidnefs , only it fuperadds this. That the 
parts of a Humid ching,touchingfome Body, or 
penetrating into it, are ape to ftick to ic, there¬ 
by rendring it moift. Siccity is a kind of firm¬ 
nefs, adding only this, that a dry Body is void 
of Humidity. 

Moreover, Softnefs and Hardnefs 7 which co¬ 
here with thefe, and, upon another account 3 
agree alfo with . Rarity and Denfity, inafmuch 
as ( other refpedts, being equal, ) every Body is 
fo much the more fofc, by how much the more 
rare 7 and fo much the more hard, by how much 
the more compafi -, I fay, ( other Refpefts being 
equal, ) becaufe Dirt is foft, and a Pumice hard, 
by reafon of the greater conefion .of the parts, 
which peftcr the Cavities, and refill the Touch, 
aud cannot retire into the hindermoft Cavities, 
as otherwife they w.ould. . i ' i 

There are others which depend upon thefe ; 
as Flexi!ity,.ToLlility, Du&ility ,and others, from 
Sofcnefs; their oppofites, from Hardnefs ; but 
’cis enough to have hinted them. 


CHAP. XIV. 

Qi'.alities fpringing from Atoms , confidered accord¬ 
ing to the Properties peculiar to each. 

I N the fecond manner, aud as far. as the Pro¬ 
perties of Atoms are confidered particular-; 
ly ; In the firft place, the Magnitude, Quantity, 
or bulke of every thing,arifeth no other way than 
from the coacervate Magnitude of tlie_ Atoms, 
of which it is compounded. Whence it is ma¬ 
nifeft, that Augmentation and Diminution of Bo¬ 
dies is therefore made, becaufe Atoms, where- 
foever they arrive, give to the things an increafe- 
wherefover they go away , they diminifh 
them: 

Net to mention, that, according as theAtoms 
are greater of- iefler, may be made that which 
we call I'Juntntfs and. •Acutenefs.. And thence a 
reafon may be given. Why the Fire of Light¬ 
ning 
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ning is mote penetrative than that of a/Taper .- 
Or how it comes , that Light paffeth through 
Horn, which refills Rain, and the like. 

Befides, the very figure of things, though it 
did not depend upon theFigure of Atoms,(where- 
as it feerns to depend upon them, in all things 
which are conftantly produced in the fame Fi¬ 
gure, ) y.et.it is generally at leaft true, that eve¬ 
ry Body. is therefore figured, becaufe it confifts 
of Parts ' terminate and figurate ■ for Figure is 
a Term,* or Bound. 

Thus, though out of fmoothnefs, and rough- 
nefs ( which,, as 1 faid, are allied to the Figure 
of Atoms,) it doth not neceflarily follow, that 
things fmooth are made of fmooth, rough things 
of rough Yet in general nothing can be concei¬ 
ved to be fmooth, hut w.hofe parts, to the leaft 
of them, are fmooth ; nor rough , but whole 
parts are rough. 

Here obferve. That as well from the Figure, 
as from the Magnitude,the Reafon may be given, 
why Wine'floweth eallly through a Straincr,but 
Oil more [lowly, which is, that the Oil may con 
lift hot of greater Atoms only, but alfo of more 
hooked , and much intangled among them.- 
felves. 

Laftly, 'Weight, or the. Motive-Faculty, which 
is in every thing, canafiie no other way, than 
from the weight or -Mobility of Atoms. Bur 
that being declared formerly, we lhall here only 
obferve, that all Atoms, are heavy, and none 
light; wherefore every compound Body is hea¬ 
vy, there is none that is light; or that is not of 
itfelf ready to tend downwards. Here pre- 
fently comes in Fire for on Objection but al¬ 
though it.foregoetli not its propenfion down¬ 
wards, yet it therefore teudeth upwards; for- 
afmuch as it is driven that way by the ambient 
Air ■, After the fame manner, as we fee with 
great force the Water refill: Logs and Beams, 
things otherwife heavy and the deeper we 
plunge-them, the more eagerly it cafts them up, 
and fends them back. Whence it comes, that 
thofe things, which we call light, are not abfo- 
lutely light, as if, of their own accord, they i 
did tend upwards, but only comparatively, that 
is, as they are lefs heavy, and extruded by the 
more heavy, which prefs themfelves down be¬ 
fore them. So as Earth being the molt heavy,- 
Water lefs heavy,'Air yet lefs heavy than that, 
and Fire leaft of all; the Eaith drives the Wa¬ 
ter upwards, and far from the middle Water 
the Air ■, Air the Fire -• But if we fuppole the 
Earth to be taken away, the Water will come 
to the middle if the Water,the Air; if the Air, 
the Fire. 


CHAP. XV. 

Qualities from Atoms, confidered according to their 
Properties taken together. 

B Ut Properties of Atoms, being taken toge¬ 
ther, and thofe things, efpecialiy of which 
we have hitherto fpoken, Rarity, Denlity, and 
the reft,being connnixt and varicd,there arife 
faculties of things, which, being adlive and mo-, 
tive, have it from the Weight and Mobility of 
the Atoms. And whcreasTome aft one way,lbme 


another, they muft of necellity have it, as well 
, from the peculiar Magnitude, and Figure of the 
I Atoms, as from their various Order and Pofitioa 
amongft themfelves,as from their loofenefs, con;- 
paftednefs, connexion, fejunftion, ire. 

Of this kind, are not only, in Animals, the 
faculties of Senfe, SightHearing, Smelling, 
Tailing, Touching, wherewith they can per¬ 
ceive fenfible things ; but alfo,in the things them¬ 
felves, thofe very qualities which arc called Seu- 
fible. Thefe are, in things, the faculties of ftri- 
king, and affecting the Senfes, after a certain 
manner, to the end they may be preceived by 
them- as colour and light, the Sight; found, 
the Hearing; cdor, the Smell fapor, the Tatle - 
;heat and cold ( above the reff, ) the Touch. 
Whence it comes, that being to fpeak of thofe 
hereafter, vve ought not here to omit thefe : 

To treat of which, will be worth our pains. 

To begin from Heat: We cannot treat of it, 
without joyning Light to it, for without Light 
there are no Colours, the variety of Colours be¬ 
ing taken away by night; whence in the Infer¬ 
nal Region, all things are faid 1 to be black. But 
though in darknefs, all things are alike difeo- 
lour’d, nevertlielefs, in themfelves, or in their 
Superficies , there are difpofitions of extreme 
Particles, by reafon of which the affufed Light 
is fo variouily modify’d, that, together with this 
Modification rellefted on the Eye, it exhibits va¬ 
rious Colours in the Eye, as White, for ex¬ 
ample ,. when the Ball receiveth-into itfelf 
one kind of blow or, ( ftroke; Black, when ano¬ 
ther, &c. 

For though Colours are not coherent to Bo¬ 
dies, but generated according to fome refpeftive 
Sites, Orders, and Pofitions, yet are they not 
enetated, unlefs Light alfo be adjoyned to the 
ifpofure of their Superficies, to compleat or 
make up the perfeft nature of Colour. Nei¬ 
ther , fetting this afide, do 1 fee how it can be 
faid, that Bodies,which are in the dark invili- 
ble, have Colour. 

And indeed, fince not only a Pigeon’s Neck, 

[ a Peacock’s Train, and the like, exhibit fevera! 
Colours, according to their fevcral Politions to 
the Light but alfo even all' other things appear 
fomtimes in fome Colours, fomtimes in others, 
according as they'arc placed in fe.veral degrees ' 
of Light , what elfe fhould we concive, but 
that generally it isLight,by whofe coming things 
put on Colours, and by its departure lofe them. 

In the mean time. Light itfelf, being nothing 
elfe but a fubftantial effluxion from a lucid Bo¬ 
dy, is pot vifible of itfelf, but only in Colour, 
as that’ is a part of it; for neither is it feen 
through a pure or liquid medium ; neither when 
we imagine that we fee it, either in a lucid of 
an illuminate Body, is it beheld as a thing di- 
ftinft from the colour of the thing lucid or illu¬ 
minate. In fine, neither is Shadow ( the priva¬ 
tion thereof, ) in any other manner, than as be¬ 
caufe it is withal the privation of Colour in a 
thing Ihadowed, which lofeth Colour always by 
the fame proportion as it lofeth the Light. Hew 
it comes to pafs, that Shadow, though it be a 
meer privation, yet feems to be moved, was de¬ 
clared in the Canonick. Cbt}. 

Sound is nothing but an effluxion of tequious 
little Bodies, fent out from the thing fpeaking, 
founding 
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founding, or vvliat way foever making a noife,! 
and apt, by entving into the Ear, to affect the 
Hearing. 

That it is a corporeal effluxion, is proved, in 
that it moveth the Senfe, and that either by 
touching it fmoothly and delightfully, or rough¬ 
ly and unpleafantly, according to the fmooth- 
nels or roughnefs of the little Bodies. Alfo in 
that it is moved through the Air, and being 
driven againft folid Bodies, leaps back, whence 
Eccho is made, viz., by reafon of the folidity of 
the little Bodies. Alfo in that it is diminilhed, 
and' becomes confufed, in regard of the long 
train of little Bodies, when it goes forward, or 
their fwerving while they go overthwart, 
through fome thicker partition, and the like. 

If you demand, why Sound can pafs, where 
Light and the fpecies of Colour cannot, as when 
wefpeak, the Doors being Ihut ; the reafon is, 
becaufe Light, or ths-Images of Colour, cannot 
pafs but in a direct line •, but Sound can infinuate 
it felf through oblique Tracts. For being exci¬ 
ted, it leaps forward in little Bodies, which 
turn upwards, downwards, forwards, back¬ 
wards, on the right Side, and every way; in 
like manner as a fpark of Fire, fometimes fcat- 
ters it felf into little fparkles, which take a di- 
reft courfe towards all fides. 

The fame may be faid of Odor. For this alfo 
is an effluxion, which going ©ut .of the odorous 
thing, diffufed every way, and, arriving at 
the Noftrils, moveth the Senfe of Smelling, ei¬ 
ther by ftroaking or pricking it. This is cor¬ 
poreal alfo, even more than Sound, in that id 
palTech more flowly through fpace, and cometh 
not from fo great a diftance, and penetrates not 
through thofe partititions, through which 
Sound doth penetrate. 

As concerning Sapor, there is this difference^ 
That tho it confilb in, little Bodies, contained 
in the thing ftyled Sapid ; yet they iffue not 
forth into the Tongue and Palate at.a diftance, 
but then only, when the thing Sapid is applied 
to the Tongue, they fo infinuate themfelves into 
it, that they affeft the contexture, of it, either 
mildly, and then make a fweet Tafte; or rough¬ 
ly, and fo they make a fower Tafte. 

As for Heat and Cold , that Senfation which 
they caufe, is to be referred to the Touch. But 
tho many of the forefaid Qualities properly ap¬ 
pertain to, the Touch, as Hardnefs, Softnefs, 
Humidity, Siccity, and the reft, which require 
application of the thing touched to the Hand, 
or to fome other part of the Body ; yet thefe 
two may be felt, not. only when the Hot or 
Cold thing is applyed to the . Hand, or .fome 
other part; but alfo when it is remote, and at 
fuch a diftance, as it can.tranfmit fome little 
Bodies out of it felf into it. • 

Heat indeed is chiefly an effluxion of little. 
Bodies or Atoms, in Bulk {lender, in Figure 
round, in Motion fwift. For as they are flen-. 
der, there is no Body compared, that they find 
not little Pores, through which they infinuate 
into it ; as they are round, they are eafily moved, 
and infinuate themfelves every where - As they 
are fwift, they rapidly are impelled, and enter 
"into the Body, and more and more ftill lucceed- 
ing one another, they are fo preffed, as that 
they penetrate through the whole ; and if they 


proceed in acting, they fever and diflocate the 
parts thereof, and at laft difiolve the whole. 
Such are the effefts of Heat, and chiefly the fiery 
(tar Fire is nothing but iutenfe Heat,) towards 
a!! Bodies, and in a living Creature is only ad¬ 
ded the Senfe of the Heat, which is from the 
plucking afundcr, and loofening what before 
was continued. 

Cold is an effluxion allb, but of Atoms, wliofc 
Bulk is greater, their Figure more corner’d, 
their Motion flower •, for, the Effefts being con¬ 
trary, the Principles molt alfo be contrary. So 
that whereas Heat dil'gregates and dilpevfes. 
Cold compreffeth and conftipates : And in a 
fenfitivc Creature, it doth this with a particular 
kind of Senfation; for, entring into the Pores 
of the Skin, it keeps back, and drives in again 
the little bodies of Heat, by oppofing the bodies 
of Cold, and with its little fliarp corners it tears 
and twingeth all things wherefoever it pallcs. 


C H A P. XVI. 

OJ thofe Qualities which are ejleemed the Occidents 
of Things ; and particularly , of Time. 

I T remains, that we a little touch thofe Qua¬ 
lities which are not fo much Adjunfts as 
Accidents, and therefore affect not the thing 
internally, but externally only, and qualific 
them with a certain kind of refpeft to fome ex- 
trinfecal thing. Not but that within the things 
themfelves alfo there are fome Accidents, (fuch 
arePofition, Orders, Intervals of parts or par¬ 
ticles, and the like,) but that being fuch, they 
are Accidents of the parts themfelves, not of 
the whole, which confifts of them. 

Accidents of this kind, arc all thofe generally 
out of which arifeth fome relation, for which 
every thing is faid to be fuch or. fuch, in order 
to another; as like, unlike greater, leficr; ma¬ 
ny, few ; fuperior, inferior ; right, left ; caufe, 
effeft; giving, receiving; and innumerable of 
the fame kind. 

But it is known, that Relation is a work of 
the mind, referring and comparing one to ano¬ 
ther ; fo that, fetting afide the Mind, every 
thing is that only which it is in it felf, but not 
that which it is in refpeft of another. Whence, 
to Accidents we formerly referred Liberty and 
Health, Riches and Poverty, &c. becaufe, fet¬ 
ting the Mind afide, a Man is nothing but a 
Man; not free, or fubjeft ; rich, or poor, &c. 

Now of all Accidents, there is one which may 
be termed the Occident of Accidents , that is. 
Time , from which all things are denominated, 
either prefent, or paft, or future ; lafting, or 
little durable, or momentary ; fometimes alfo 
fwift or flow. 

For firft. That Time is an Accident, is mani- 
feft, in that it is not any thing by it felf, but on¬ 
ly attributed to things by Cogitation, or the 
Mind, as they are conceived to p.erfevere in the 
ftate in which they are, or to ceafe to be, and 
to have a longer or fhorter cxiftence, and to 
have it, or to have had it, or be to have it. 
Whence it co'rnes,that Time is not to be enquired af- i__, 
ter the fame manner as we enquire after other things , 
which are in fome fubjeff, fitting afide the mindi and 
therefore 
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therefore neither to underftand what it is, muft it\ 
be referred to the pr snot ions of things which occur 
to our fight ■, but we ought to difeourfe of it accord¬ 
ing to evidence , ufmg familiar fpeech. And not 
entangling ourfelves in Circumlocutions,we fay. 
Time is long or fhort. 

Moreover, we call it the Accident of Accidents', 
becaufe, whereas fome things cohere by them- 
felves as a Body, and as a Vacuum or Space 5 o- 
thers happen, or are accident to the Coherent, 
as Days, Nights, Hours as alfo pallions and 
exemptions from them, as Motion, Reft, &c. 
Time, by the affiftence of the mind, prefuppo- 
feth all thefe Accidents, and fupervenes to 
them. 

For Day and Night are Accidents of the am¬ 
bient Air Day happens by the Sun’s illumi- j 
nation ; Night by privation of the folar illumi¬ 
nation. Hour being a part of Night or Day. : ~ 
an Accident of the Air alfo, as likewifs ; 
Night and Day ; But time is coextended with 
every Day, and Night, and Hour \ and for this 
reafon a Day orNight is faid to be long or fhort, 
whifft we are carried by thought to time that 
fupervenes to them, according to the former 
Notions. 

In. the fame manner happen Paffiohs,and Indo- 
lencies, and Griefs, and >Pleafures to us; and 
therefore they are not Subftances,but Accidents] 
of thofe things which are affe&ed by them ; to 
wit, by, fenfe, of delegation, or of trouble. 
But thefe Accidents happen not without time. 

Moreoverer, Motion and Reft, as we have al¬ 
ready declared, are Accidents of Bodies,neither 
are they without time ; wherefore we meafure| 
the fwiftnefs and flownefs of motion by time,as 
alfo much or little reft. And forafmuch as none 
underftand time by it felf, or leperate from the 
motion and reft of things; therefore by un- 
derftEnding things done,as the T rojan War,and 
the like, which are done with motion, and are 
Accidents partly of the men afting, partly of 
the places in which they are adted ; together 
‘with them is underftood their time, as they are 
compared to our affairs, and the exiftence 
of the things intervening betwixt thofe and 


C H A P. XVII. 

Of the Ccncration and Corruption of Compounds. 

I T remains that we add, how things are ge¬ 
nerated and corruted, either of which is feme 
kind of mutation or alteration •, but whereas by 
other mutations, a Body is not made and exifts 
new, but only that which now is acquires a new 
quality, and a new denomination from it. . Ge¬ 
neration is a mutation, whereby every Body is 
firft produced, and begins in nature to be, and 
to be denominated fuch. Corruption is a muta¬ 
tion,whereby it islat laft di!Tolved,and ceafes to 
be in nature, and to be denominated fuch -, for 
thus Fire,a Plant, an Animal,and whatfoever is 
in a determinate Genus of Bodies, when it firft 
arifeth into the light, and begimleth to be 
denominated fuch, is faid to be generated •, when 
it goeth out of the light, and can no longer be 
denominated fuch, to be corrupted. 


When I fay, that a Body is firft produced, or 
beginneth to be, I mean not, but that whatfo¬ 
ever is in it of Subftance, Body, or Corporeal, 
was before ; for all the Atoms, and little Bulks 
or Seeds, of which it is compounded, were be¬ 
fore. As when a Houfe is faid to be made, the 
Stones, Wood, and the reft, whereof it is’faid 
to be built, are underftood to be pre-exiftent. 

But I only mean, that the Atoms and Seeds 
thereof are fo commixt, and fo united, as that 
they are in a new maimer, or in a new form, 
wherein they were not before-, and therefore a 
Body refnlting thence, then firft begins to be 
and be denominated fuch. 

Hence, becaufe there arifeth not fo much a 
;new fubftance, as a new quality in compounds, 
it cometh. to pafs, that Generation is a Species 
of Mutation or Alteration; and fo is Corruption 
likewife,but in a contrary manner. Wherefore 
alfo it comes to pafs, that Generation and Cor¬ 
ruption are performed only by conjoining and 
disjoining thofe Principles, and not by chang¬ 
ing them, becaufe the Atoms,as we faid, arc in¬ 
capable of change. 

‘ And indeed, feeing all change, ( as we have 
c already faid, and (hall Ihortly fay again, ) is Laert - 
‘ perform’d either by Tranfpofition, adding, or 
‘ taking away of parts; it followeth,tkat Atoms 
being fo compaft and folid, as that none of 
4 their Particles can be tranfpofed, added, or 
‘ taken away, are immutable and incorruptible, 

‘ and fuch alfo are their Properties, of which 
‘ fort are thofe little Magnitudes, and little Fi- 
‘ gures peculiar to them, for it is neceflary that 
thefe alfo remain with the fubftance of the 

6 Atomswhen the Compounds are diflblved ; and 

* with good reafon, feeing that alfo in things 
which we trasform at our pleafure,as when a 
‘ Man, of ftanding, or upright, becomes fitting, 

‘ or bowed, ( or, if you will, is made black "or 
‘ hot,) it is ever underftood,that the fame Mag- 
‘ nitude. Figure, and Order of parts are in them. 

But the qualities that are not in them,nor pro¬ 
per to them, as Standing,Scraightn^fs,White, 

‘ Cold, &c. remain not in the Sub/eft, after its 
' Tranfmutation, as the others'do,but peri(h,or 
1 are loft to the whole body, or to the part 
wherein they were. 

Since therefore,Principles are intranfmutable, 
and, in Generation, are no other than mingled 
and put together,it follows that no fuch mixture 
can be made, as is a perfect Confufion by Coali¬ 
tion, but only that which is a compounding by 
Appofition; and this, whether thofe little Bulks 
made up of Atoms are only mingled, or whe¬ 
ther alfo theAtoms themfelves be mingled with 
thofe little Buike refolved into their Atoms, or 
firft Principles whence it follows, that the de- 
ftruftion of thofe little Bulks, and of the Bodies 
confifting of them, as Wine,and Water,Honey, 
and the like, goeth accompanied with the gene¬ 
ration of the mixt Body, and of the other little 
Bulks, which are proper to it -, not as if Water 
and Wine, ( for example,) but as if aquifying, 
and vinifying Atoms (as I may fay,) were 
mingled together. 

And to the Generation, which is made in an. ■ 
infinite Vacuum, we muft conceive, that the A- 
toms fevered from one another, and differing 
amongft themfelves in Figure, Magnitude, Po- 

fition. 
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fition and Order, are carried through the fr'a -1 
cmm , and, where they concur, being mutually 
entangled, are condens'd ; whence it happens, 
that a different temperature of the thing refults, 
for they are conjoined according to proportion 
of Magnitude, Figures, Pofitions , Order, and 
by this means the generation of compound 
things comes to be perfe&ed. 

But where the Generation of one is made out 
of the Corruption of another, that ufually hap¬ 
pens after a threefold manner,which we touched, 
fpeakipg of alteration ; either only by Tran/po- 
fitiort of the Parts or Atoms, as when a Frog is 
generated of Dirt, a Mite ofCheefe ; or by ad¬ 
dition of things acceflory, as when, by acceflion 
of the Seed to a greater mafs, (as of Rennet 
into Mik, or of Leaven into Dough, ) there is 
begotten a Plant, or Animal; after which man¬ 
ner.alfo Augmentation is made, by which the 
generated thing becomes bigger .• Or laftly, by 
taking away fomthing pre-exiltent, as when Fire 
is generated by the fevering of watery, alhy, or 
other parts which .were in Wood ; Wax, by 
the fevering of Honey which was in the Comb 5 
and fo of the reft'. 

Here the former comparifon of Letters will 
ferve to make us underftand two things. One, 
that the particular manners of generation, and 
their oppofite corruptions, which may be com¬ 
prehended under any of thefe three manners,are 
( if not infinite, at leaft) innumerable,inexpref- 
fible, and incomprehenfible, fince of Four and 
twenty Letters only, which are in the Alphabet, 
there may be produced a multitude of words 
almoft incomprehenfible. 

The other is, that as words, accommodated 
to Pronunciation and Reafon, are not made of 
every combination of Letters; fo In natural 
things, all things are not made of all things -, 
nor are all Atoms fit, by being joined together, 
to conftitute any Species of compound things. 
For every thing requires fuch a difpofition, as 
that the Atoms conftituting it match, and, as it 
were, aftociate themfelves with thofe which are 
agreeable to them, but pafs by, and, as it were, 
reject others. Whence again it comes to pafs, 
that when a thing is diflolved, all the agreeing 
Atoms draw one another mutually, and difen- 
gage themfelves from thofe which arc difagree- 
ing. This is manifeftly feen in Nutrition,which 
is Aggeneration, and is evident even from this, 
that otherwife Monitors would be ordinarily 
generated, as Half-men, Half-beafts Chimera’s, 
and Zoophyts. 

In a word, certainly he never had the leaft: 
tafte of Phyliology , who conceivetli, that any 
thing which is generated can be eternal; for 
what Compofition is there, which is not dif- 
folveable ? Or what is there,that hath a Begin¬ 
ning, and no End? Though there were no ex¬ 
ternal Caufes to dellroy its Frame, yet wants 
there not an inteftine motion, and,'even within 
the molt compatt and durable Bodies, an un- 
vanquilhable inclination of Atoms downwards, 
whence their dilTolution multi neceflarily fol- 

Yet, this dilTolution is noc always immediate¬ 
ly made into Atoms, but for the molt part in¬ 
to little bulks, or parts compounded of them ; 
which are certain kinds of compound bodies, as 


when there is-a dilTolution of Wood, partly into 
fire, partly into fmoke,partly into fome waterilh 
moifture, partly into alhes. But what way fo- 
ever it be done, we. mult always hold, that in 
Generation there is no new Subftance made, but 
prsexiftent Subfcances arc made up into one • 
fo in Corruption, no Subftance abfolutely cea- 
feth to be, but is dillipated into more Subftan- 
ces, which remain after the deftruction of the 
former. 


CHAP. XVIII. 

IVbence it comes , that a generated Body h in a cer¬ 
tain kind of things , and diftingui/hed from other 
things. 

M oreover, feeing that every Body is gene¬ 
rated only of the aggregation of Matter, 
or of material and fubftantial Principles, knit¬ 
ting together in a certain Order and Pofition ; 
therefore, that which is concrete or generated, 
is underftood to be nothing elfe but the Prin¬ 
ciples themfelves, as they are knit together in 
fuch an order or pofition, and thereupon are ex¬ 
hibited in fuch a form or quality. 

This form or quality, whereby a thing gene- 
raters eftablilhed in fuch a certain kind of things, 
as of Metal, or of Stone,or of Plant, or of Ani¬ 
mal, and is diftinguilhed from all the Species and 
Individmms of the Genus wherein it is; this 
form, I fay, is not one and fimple, but rather,as 
it were, an aggregation and collection of many, 
which collection cannot be found in any thing, 
but in this. 

* Wherefore we mult here obferve, that the Laert, 
c figures of things, their, colours, magnitude, 

* gravity, and ( in'a word, ) all other qualities 
1 which are ufually predicated of a compound 
* Body, as its Accidents^ ( whether perceived by 
* fight, or by other fenfes, ) are lo to be under- 
‘ ftood ; not as if they were certain natures or 
‘ fubftances, cxiftent by themfelves, ( tor our 
* underflanding cannot reach this; ) nor,on the 
‘ other fide, as if truly they did noc exift, or 
4 were abfoutely nothing ■, neither again, as if 
£ they were fuch, as are thofe other incorporeal 
t things, which are accident to it; nor,Iaft!y, at 
L if they were parts of the Body. But they are 
£ thus to be elleemed, that whereas a Body may 
t bedifpofed after feveral manners,, the whole 
t complex gains, by the aggregation of them, 

‘ a certain nature proper and peculiar to its 
‘kind. , 

‘ * Not that a Body comes to be fuch, as is a 
c greater bulk made up out of a lelfer, whether 
‘ thofe be the Grit, leaf!;, greateft, or in general 
‘ made up of others.more minute ; but only, as 
‘ 1 faid, that of all thefe joined together, and 
‘ by this conjunclion differencing it from others, 

‘ it poflefles a nature proper to icfelf,and diftindi 
* from any other. 

* All thefe are comprehended by ceEtain fpe- 
‘ cial Notions and Conceptions, but fo, that ftill 
‘ the Body,which refults out of them as a certain 
‘ whole,and is not divided in itfelf,bnt conceived 
‘ as one undivided thing, obtains the denomina¬ 
tion of a Body, which is reckon’d up in fuch a 
‘ certain kind of things. 

D d d d The 
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The fame may, in a manner, be conceived to 
happen, by the concurrence of certain accidents, 
which are found the fame in no other body; 
that is, the things indeed to which thofe acci¬ 
dents agree, may be diftinguifhcd and denomi¬ 
nated from the notions of them, but yet only 
then, when each of thofe accidents is conceived 
to be there. For thefe are not of that kind of 
accidents, which, exifting in the thing, become 
therefore neceffary and perpetually conjoin’d to 
it, and confequently bellow on it a perpetual 
denomination. 

Flere it may be demanded. Whether, _ if we 
were dilfolved by death, it might happen in pro- 
cefs of time, that the very fame Principles, of 
which we confift, might, by fome odd chance, 
be ranged and ordered again in the fame man¬ 
ner as they are now, and fo we come to be deno¬ 
minated the fame which we are at this prefent ? 
To which we anfwer. That it isdoubtlefly true, 
but Hill fo, that, to have been formerly would 
nothing appertain to us, becaufe in our very dif- 
folution, every difpolition which we had, and 
all memory of thofe things which compounded 
us, and which we were, would utterly be loll ; 
by which means,all our remembrance too would 
fo have been totally decay’d, that it were im- 
poffible it fhould come into our minds that we 
had ever had a Being. Thus much concerning 
the Univerfe. 


SECT. 2. 

Of the World. 

I T followeth that we fpeak of the World, 
which is a Portion of the Univerfe,or Infini¬ 
ty of things, and may not unfitly be deferibed. 
The whole Circumference of Heaven, containing the 
Stars, the Earth, and all things vifiblc. 

When I fay, the Circumference of Heaven, I 
imply. That Heaven is the outmofl part of the 
World, which may alfo be called Either, and 
the Region of Fire, from the Stars which it con¬ 
tained!, and are, as it were. Fires lighted there. 

When I fay the Earth, I mean the loweft, or, 
as it were, the middle part of the World, in 
which alfo. there is the Water, and next over it 
the Air, immediate to the Region of Fire. And, 
bccaufe the things which we fee creaced of thefe, 
and in thefe, are various -, therefore we compre¬ 
hend them under the name of things vifiblc. 

But feeing it may, and ufeth to be demanded 
concerning the World, what Form it hath with¬ 
in, what Figure without? Whether it be Eter¬ 
nal, or:had a Beginning ? Whether it require 
any other Author, than Nature or Fortune £ In 
what manner was the produftion of the Whole, 
and of its Tarts i Whether, it require any Ruler, 
or perform its viciffitudes by it felf ? Whether, 
How, and When it ftiall perifh ? Whether it 
be One, or, befides it, there be Innumerable ? 
We muft therefore fpeak a lictle of each. ■ 

CHAP. 


C H H P. I. 

Of the Form and Figure of the World. 

A ND as to the firft Head, the World, by 
its internal form or conllitution, is not 
animate, much lefs a God, as fome think ; but 
whereas what is conceived to be one in its foim 
or conllitution, is fuch, either for that its parts 
are contained under one difpolition, as a Plant 
1 or Animal; or, that they are artificially joined 
one to another, without mingling their tempers, 
as a Houfe, or Ship ; or, that they are difereet- 
ly diltinguilh’d from one another, yec have 
fome mutual relation to each other, as an Army, 
and a Common-wealth ; the World is only to 
be conceived One, partly thefecond way, part¬ 
ly the third. 

Thefecond way it may be elteemed one, in 
regard between the Sun, the Moon, and the reft 
of the more folid and compared parts of the 
World, there is intercepted either Air or JEthcr 
diffufive, whereby a kind of Coherence is made. 

It may alfo. be efteemed one the third way, in 
regard the Sun, Moon, Earth, and other com¬ 
pared Bodies, are fo feparated from one ano¬ 
ther, that, after a determinate order, they pof- 
fefs the Scituations or Seats of Superiors and In¬ 
feriors, Antecedents and Confequents, things 
Illuftrating, and things Uluftrated. 

But to fay„that the World is one the fir ft way 
alfo. How can it be made good ? Since that if it 
were fo, that the World, as fome.will, were 
animate, nothing could be thought inanimate; 
not a Stone, not a Carkafs, not any thing whac- 
foever^ that fame difpofition, called Soul, being 
diffufed through all things. 

Neither do they, who alfert, the World to 
be animate and wife, fufficiently mind and on- 
derftand, what kind of nature that niuft be to 
which fuch exprefiions are,proper, fince as a 
Tree is not produced in the air, nor a Fi(h on 
dry ground, nor Blood in Wood, nor Moiftnre 
in a.pumicc ; fo neither can the Mind or the 
Soul be produced, or be,'indifferently, in any 
kind of Body. But feeing it muft be determi- 
nately ordered where every thing (hall grow and 
inexift,the nature of the Soul muft be iooked for 
about the Nerves and Blood, not in putrid 
Globes of Earth, in Water, in the Sun, in the 
Sky, ire. . 

Now whereas fome hold. That the World is 
not only endued with Mind andSenfes, but that 
alfo it is a round burning God, and ever-moving 
with reftlefs.Circumvolutions ; thefe are Prodi¬ 
gies and Monfters, not of Philofophers difeour- 
Ting, but dreaming. .For who can underftand, 
what this ever-moving and found God is, and 
what Life is aferibed to him, to be turned about 
withfo great fwiftnefs, as is unimaginable to be 
equall’d? With which I fee not how a conftant 
Mind and a happy Lite can confift. 

But granting the World to be a God, not on¬ 
ly the Sfiby Moon, and die. reft, are parts of 
God, but even the Earth it felf, as being a part 
-of the W6rld,muft be alfo a part of God. Nov; 
we fee;there are very great Regionsof the Earth 
unhabitable, and uncultivated, part of them be¬ 
gins; burnt tm bv the approach of the Sun, part 
being 
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being oppreffed with Snow and Ice through his 
di fiance from it. If then the World, be God, 
thefe, being the Parts of the World, are to be 
termed, fome, the Burning ; Tome, the frozen 
Members of God. 

As to its external Form or Figure, it feems, 
in the firft place, certain, that there is fome ex¬ 
tremity of the World, becaufe the World is a 
kind of Segment of the infinite Uuiverfe ; but 
what that is, who is able to tell, unlefs he came 
thence ? 

For whereas it feems to be Heaven, there is 
nothing in all apparent things hinders, but that 
it may be Rare, nor nothing hinders but that it 
may be Denfe ; Rare, forafmuch .as the Scars 
which are in it, and appear to be moved, per¬ 
form their Motions through it; Denfe, foraf¬ 
much as itfelf is able to move the Stars fixed 
in it. 

Again, nothing hinders, but that it may be 
either Qpiefcent,if the.Stars are moved through 
it • or Circularly moved, if the Stars are carri¬ 
ed round about with it. . 

’ Befides, nothing hinders, but that it may be 
round, oval,or lenticular, efpecially if it be mo¬ 
ved. Again, nothing hinders, but that it may 
be triangular, pyramidal, fquar, hexacdrical, 
or of any other plain Figure,efpecially if it be 
unmoved. 

As for them, who, being perfuaded by fome 
'Arguments,afTert' the World fo to have one de¬ 
terminate Figure* as that it can have no other, 
we cannoc but wonder at their Stupidity. . For 
moffc maintain the world to be,as immortal and 
Blefied, fo alfo Round, becaufe Plato denieth a- 
ny Figure to be more Beautiful than that. But, 
tome, that of the Cylinder, or the Square, or 
the Cone, or the Pyramid, feem, by reafon of 
the Variety, more Beautiful. 


Befides,feeing that, the, moft aticiehf fiiitories 
of all things exceed nO't tire Theban arid Trojan 
Wars,what is the reafon of this,but fbepaufetlie 
world is not old, fo far is it from Being eter¬ 
nal? For if eternal, why did not-other Poets 
celebrate other things ? How came the memo¬ 
rable Adis of fo many eminent Perfons to . per- 
i(h ? Why are the ^Records of Eternal'Famc no 
where extant ? 

In like manner, feeing that we have all Arts 
newly invented,and their Inventors are not un¬ 
known, ( for, that daily many Arts are advan¬ 
ced and ueceive increafe,is very manifelt,) how 
comes this to pafs, but becaufe the World had 
not its beginning long ago’? for the World 
could not be fo long without Arts, which are 
of fo grear importance to life 

If you believe, that in times pa ft there were 
fuch Records a.nd Arts as now, which perifhed 
by Ibtne great Conflagrations, Deluges, Earth- 
quakes,being fubverted together with the Cities 
and Nations thcmfelves, do you not acknow¬ 
ledge it neccflary, that there mull be at fome 
time to come a deftruetkm of Earth and Heaven j 
as it had hapned, if in tliofe cafes fome greater 
Caufes had lighted ? For we , ourfclvcs think 
ourfclvcs mortal, for no ether reafon, but for 
that we perceiveburfelvcs to fall into the fame 
difeafes, as they whefra we fee' die. " 

The World therefore had a Begifining.;,fior 
was, as mp" appear, by what we fai'dpof very 
great Antiquity. But ivhenfoeyer it ti'igunpt'is 
moft probable it. begun ni the'.Spring, bccaule 
then all things fpront,flom;i!h’ and bfifig.ftftlv; 
and thenevvncfsof theWojrld required,a tempe¬ 
rate : hegt. arid cold for ft lie., cherifhijig oiyit s 
young iBroo'd, before it Ihpttici’ pafs to either of 
the Extreanfs 


CHAP. II. 

Of the late Beginning of the World. 

A S for the fecond Head. The world is not 
Eternal, but began co be at fome time. 
For firft,Seeing that the Nature of the whole 
and of.the Parts is the fame ; And we obferve, 
that the Parts of the World are obnoxious both 
to Generation and Corruption, it follows , 
That the. whole World muft.be fubjedt to Gene¬ 
ration and Corruption. That the Parts, of the 
World are generated and corrupted, is demon-, 
lirated even by the Senfe, And fhall be proved 
hereafter. • • : fp 

Neither let any fay*tha,t the Mutations which 
are made in the Parts of the world are not of. 
the more Principal parts, as of the -Sun, the 
Moon, the Earth, and the reft * but of the lef r 
fer only which are' but Particles, whereof the 
Principal confift * for he ought to conceive,that 
if the Principal parts confift of parts fubjeft to 
Mutation, thofe whole parts themfelves are lubV 
jeftto Mutation; and though ordinarily, there 
occur not Caufes fo powerful as to change them, 
neverthelcfs nothing hinders,but that fuch may, 
fometimes occur,as even among the lefler parte,; 
fome continue fafe a great while, which,at lglt,; 
in progrefs of time, fund caufes of Mutation. “ 


•CHAP.: nr. 

Ofthe Caufc of the World. 

A S to tbe next Head : .We mult, firft acquit 
.the'Divjne Power from the folicitude aUd 
labour of .frariiihg ..theWorld; for it couid not 
be a Caufe, blefied andrmmqrcB that made it.. . 
. Witlji.iiih'at^Eye^cqulct PfM look upon; the 
Fabrick of fo'great a \Vprk, as f ‘tp ConcelVe tlie 
World, made,and built by God' f ,What Defigifsj 
What Tools, Vi/hat .Beams ,• What Engines 
What Minifters, in fo great a task ?;How could 
Air, Fire; Water, Eai'th, obey and ferve the 
will of the Architedt Whence,fprung' thofe 

five Forms, of which the.reft.alfd are framed; 
lighting.aptly to make.up.Mind AridSfenfes'^'-It 
were tod long' to repeat‘ alt;" which are ratflir 
in our .With, than in our Fowef to'fini^'.'our; 

Again, this God, of yyliom lie. fpeak’S;'either 
was not injth'efprmer age, wherein Bodies, fvefe 
either immoveable, or iiioVed iA/ithpu’t^iny J 6 &- 
dsr $ or he. then flept of yVak’d .or. didTieithef. 
The firft ’cannot be admitted, for', God isEt&r-i 
naTj nor the. fecond, for if he flept frbm.'Eterp 
nity he wai^ead,Death'beTng : ah ; Eternal Sleep. 
But. neither .js Goljd capable‘of Sleep, Tor -the 
Immortality ~of God, and atriing near Death, 
are far afunder. Now if he were AW a kb, either 
fomthing was wanting to his Felicity,or he was 
Dill d ?. perfectly 
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perfectly happy. But the firfl: would not allow | 
him to be Happy; for he is not Happy who 
wants any thing to make up his Felicity; the la -1 
terisabfurd, for’twere a vain aftion for him 
who wants nothing,to trouble kimfelf with ma-l 
king any thing. 

To what end then,(hould God defire to adorn 
the World with fair Figures and Luminaries, 
as one that dreffeth and fees out a Temple? If, 
to the end that he might better his Habitation, 
itfeems then, that for an infinite time before,he 
lived in darknefs as in a dungeon. Again, can 
we think, that afterwards he was delighted 
with the variety, wherewith we fee thfc Heaven 
and the Earth adorned ? What delight can that 
be to God, which, were it fuch, he could not 
fo long have wanted it ? 

But fome will fay. That thefe were ordained 
by God for the fake of Men. Do they mean of 
the Wife? Then this great Fabrick of things 
was made for a very few perfons. Or, of the 
Foolifh ? There was no reafon, he (hould do iuch 
a Favour to the Wicked. Again,What hath he 
got by doing fo, fince all Fools are even in that 
regard molt miferable ; for what moremifera- 
ble than Folly ? Befides, there being many in¬ 
conveniences in Life, which the Wife fweeten by 
compenfation of the conveniences; Fools can 
neither prevent the future, nor fuftain the pre- 

Or, Did he make the World, ’and, in the 
World, Men, that , he might be worihipped by 
Men ? But,what doth the worfhip of.Men advan¬ 
tage. God, who is happy,and ' needeth’ nothing ? 
Or, if he refpeft Man fo much, as that he made 
the World for hisTake, that he would inflruft 
him in Wifdom, that he would make him Lord 
over all living Creature, that he would love 
him as his Son ; Why did he make him Mortal 
and Frail ? Why did he fubjea him, whom He 
loveth, to all evils? Seeing rather a Man ought 
to be Happy, as conjoyned with, and next unto 
God, and Immortal, as he himfelf is, whom he 
is made to worfhip, aud contemplate. 

For thefe reafons ought we to fay, that the 
World rather was made by Nature ;or, as one 
of the Natural Philofophers faid, by Chance. 

ByNature,for fuch is the nature of the Atoms, 
running through the irrimeafity of the Ifniverfe, 
that in great abundance running againfi: one an¬ 
other ,:'they caii lay hold of,entahgle, and en¬ 
gage one . another ; and varioufly commixing 
themfelyes, Firfl: roll up a great-kind of Chaos, 
ianiapnerofa great Vortex, (clue,orfoottom,) I 
and;then after many Convolutions,'Evolutions, j 
and.making feveral Efforts, and as ic.were At-; 
tenjpts, trying all" kinds of Motions and Con-| 
jundtTpns, they . . came at Taft into that Form, | 
which this, World’bears. ' I 

By Chance,for the Atoms concur, cohere,and 
are io-apted, not by any defign,l}ut as Chance, 
led tfiem. Wherefore, as I faid, Chance is not: 
fuqha Caufe, as difMly,and''iofitl«iif,'’tends to 
mingle the Atpms,and difpofetiieifti'tpfu.ch’an - 
; but the' very .Atoms themfelves are cal- ? 
led Chance, inafmnch as meetin'g,on.e'anothef,: 
withput any preme|ditation, theTfafteh ononc' 
another, and nialie up fuch a Xotn-ppund, as 
fthanceth thenc.d to refult. ‘ 


CHAP;; IV. 

Of the Generation of- the World. 

B Ut to difeufs this Matter more narrowly, 
and to come to another Head ; the World 
leemeth to have been elaborated and molded 
into this round Figure, by a certain kind of 
Reafon, without Billows, Anvile,' or other ln- 
itruments. 

Firfl:, whereas the Atoms,by an ineprifiderate 
and cafual Motion, were continually and 1 fw j ft- 
ly carried on, when -they began to run in mul¬ 
titudes into- this immenfe place, in which the 
World now is ; and to fallen upon one another, 
they prefently became ‘heaped into one-rude 
and indigefted Mafs, in which great things 
were mingled with fmall, round with corner’d, 
fmooth with hooked, ’others with others. 

Then in this confuted Croud, thofe, which 
weye tfie greateil and molt heavy, begad by de¬ 
grees to fettle down ;"and fuch as-Wer6'thin_- 
round, fma.l3,flippery,fcheie,i.n-thecononffence ot 
the others,began to be Pxt-ruded,and cafriedup- 
war.ds ; as in troubled TyatPr, until it fells and 
groweth clear, the Earthy parts fettle down¬ 
wards,the Watry are as’it were thrufl upwards ; 
but after the impulfive force, which dfoye-them 
upward-,grew languidnor-was -.there any othec 
flroke, which might -tpft them that way, the 
Atoms' the'mfelves,, 1 endeavouring to gd down 
agdiij, irietwith bbjtslclfes' froth; others .j iVfie'rei- 
updn they fidwabdvlt' iyith ’grpate.r'aitiyi.cy jeo 
the utm'dft bounds 'f as alfo did others,’'which 
were reverberated 'by ichem, and 'rtpreffid by 
’others that dofeiy followed them, vi/hence-was 
made a mutual Impliqatiion, which-did genferatP 
Heaven. 1 " 

But thofe Atoms, .which .were pfjtlie fame na¬ 
ture, ( there being, as we faid, many kinds of 
them,) and carried round about in heaps,whil’ft 
they were thrufl upwards, made the Sun, and 
Moon,and other Stats. Thefe weire chiefly cal¬ 
led Signifying Atoms ; thofe which they left, 
as not able to rife fo-high, produced theSAit. 

At length, Pf thofe which fetled .dovsjjrtlie 
Earth waS' generated ; and leeing there yet re¬ 
mained much'Matter in Earth, and’thatconden- 
fed by the beatings bftlieWindsand'Gales ft om ■ 
;. the Stars,that Figuration of it which confifted of 
j leafl Particles, was fqueezcd forth -and produced 
| tnaiflure. This being fluid, either run -down 
into hollow places,-fit to receive and contain it, 
‘•at .jftanding flill,ttiade hollow Receptacles fqrit- 
felf. And after this manner, were the -Princi¬ 
pal parts of the World' generated. ! 1 
To fay fomthing of the lefs-Principal,-the 
Particles as it were of the formerpart- there 
fefems ! itt that firfl Gommiftion, to --have been 
made the divers'se.eds ofgenerablei'aitd corrup¬ 
tible things, of-which. Compounds -of divers 
'Matures were, firll framed, and afterwards in a 
great degree propagated. 

! Atones, Metaisyand’all other Minerals were 
therefore generated within the body of the earth 
at the fame time, it was formed, becaufe that 
Mafs was beteroseneous,or confifling-of Atoms 
and Seeds of different Natures - arid in that the 
■ ■ ■ Bulks 
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CHAP. V. , 
Of the f'ijjitudes in the World. 


bulks of Stones did diverflyfwell 
Superficies. Whereupon Mountains came 
be made, and confequently Vallies, and Plains 
muft needs have been between them. 

Soon after, about the Mountains and the Hills, 11 b THere followeth.a Queftion, Whether the 
and in the Valleys, and in the Fields grew up VVorld'be Governed by it felf, or by the 

Herbs Shrubs, Trees, almoft in the fame man- " " 

ner, as Feathers, Hair, Briftles, about the Bo¬ 
dies and Members of Birds and Beafts. _ . 

But as concerning Animals themfelves, it is 
likely that the Earth, retaining this new genital 
Seed brought out of it felf fome little bubbles, 
in the likenefs of little Wombs, and thefe when 
they grew mature (Nature fo compelling,) 
broke, and put forth young little Creatures. 

Then the Earth it felf did abound in a kind ot 
Humor, like to Milk, with which Aliment living 
Creatures were nourilhed. 

Which Creatures were fo framed, that they 
had all parts necellary for nutrition and all | 
other ufes For as when Ntlus forfakes the 
Fields, and the Earth beginneth to grow dry, 
through heat of the Sun, the Husbandman, tur¬ 
ning up the Glebe, finds feveral living Creatures, 
part begun, part imperfed, and maimed; fo 
that in the fame Creature one part, liveth, the 
other is mere Earth : In like manner, aniongti 
thofe firft efforts of the Earth, befides the liv¬ 
ing Creatures perfectly formed, there were 
fome produced, wanting Hands, Feet, Mouth, 
and other parts ; without which, there is no 
way to take nourifhment, or to live long, br.to 
propagate their Kind. , ,, 

What I fay of other living Creatures, I hold 
alfo in .Man, that fome little Bubbles and 
Wombs, flicking to the Roots of the Earth 
and wanned by the Sun, firft grew bigger, and 
by the affittence of Nature afforded to Infants 
fprung from it a connatural moifture, called 

Milk; and that thofe thus brought up, and r 
pened to perfection, propagated Mankind. 

Two things 1 add ; One, that, it is by i 
means to be allowed; what fome affirm, that 
that time were produced Centaures , Scyllaes, 

Chihtaraes, and other Monfters confifting of 
Parts of different kinds. For how in a Centaur 


Providence of any Deity i 

Firft therefore, we ought not to think, that 
the Motion of Heaven, or the Summer and 
Winter,Courfe of the Sun,or the Eclipfe of the 
Sun and Moon, or the Riling and Setting of the 
Stars, or the like, happen, becaufe there is fome 
Ruler over them, who difpofeth, and hath ;dif- 
pofed of them ; and withal poflefTeth Beatitude 
and Immortality ; for with Felicity agree not 
Bufinefs, Solicitude, Anger, and Favour ; thefe 
happen through Imbeciliity, Fear, and want of 
external Help. 

Neither ought we (it being a troublefome 
employment, and- wholly avcrfe from a happy 
ftatej to think,, that the Nature whichpofTef- 
feth Felicity isfuch, as that (knowing and wil¬ 
ling,) it undergoes thefe Commotions or Per- 
tsrbations’of Mind ; but rather to obferve, out 
of refpeft to.it, all veneration, and toufe fome 
kind of addrefs to.it, fuggefting fuch Thoughts, 
as out of which arife no Opinions contrary to 
Veneration. 

We fhould rather think, that, when the 
World was produced, there were made thofe 
Circumplexions of Atoms., involving.themfelves 
about,one another, that from t thence,the Gclefti- 
al Bodies being,framed, thete> was ;produced in 
them this neceffity, whereby they ar.e ipoved in 
fuch a manner, and-perfqimfuc.il Periods;. and 
after the fame manner. allfthe, refllperform cheiir 
tasks,in.order tpthecQucfe of, things .once begun, 
.And why fhould we inot rather think thus ? 
For whet her the. World it felf ism God,'as fome 
conceive, Whac can ,be Jefs quiet, ..than uncef- 
fantly to roll, ahoqtvthe -Axis, with admirable 
fwiftnefs ; But u'nlefs it be quiet, nothing ■ is 
happy. Or whether there be fome God in the 
World, who rules, governs," conferves the 
courfes of the Stars, the,mutations of Seafons, 

taica _ ___ __ - | the viciffitudc arid order of things, who is prc : 

(for example ) could the Limbs of a Man, and fent in all places, and at all times ; and,, how 
of a Horfe be joyned together, when at the third I great foever is the variety, or rather inniimera- 
Year of his Age, at what time a Child is hardly I bility of all particular things, is diftraded by fo 

-j i.fiaimsnr? And at whnr. I many cares, by taking order that they be done 

this way, and no other ; indeed he.is, as I before 
obje&ed, involved, in bufinefles. trouble fome and 
laborious. 

Befides, tho it were but only: fuppofed, that 
God doth not take care of tilings, Shall we not 
find, that all things happen no otherwife, than as 
if there were no Providence ? For. fome fall- out 
well, but the molt ill, and otherwife than they 
ought; To omit tbeiteft, if Jupiter himfelf did 
Thunder,or guide the Thunder,he ought at leaft 
to fpare Temples, tho it were, only not to give 
occafion^of doubting, whether it proceed from 
Fortune, on Divine .Counfel ; that is, all things, 
in a manner, holding on their courfe, as it was 
at firft begun. 

This affo is of ho little.weight,, that they af- 
fert a lpecial Providence in refpedtof Men. For; 
(potto repeat what Heven-flow fa id, That a 
happy and.immortal Nature cannot be. pofiefs’d 
with Anger or Favour,) put cafe. That God, 
takes 


weaned, a Horfe is in full vigor ? And at what 
time a Horfe languilbeth with Age, a Manflon- 
rifheth in the prime of his. Youth. , 

The other. That in the Earth there were cre¬ 
ated new living Creatures, and more and greater 
than now, by more and more vigorous Seeds, 
and amongft thofe. Men too ; fo as that race of 
Men was move hardy, as confifting of greater 
and more folid Bones and Nerves : And fo a 
laft the Earth, her Seeds being exhaufted, like; 
Woman too old to . bear Children, left off t<. 
produce voluntarily fuch living Greatures. 
Whence it comes to pafs, that now Men are no 
where generated on this fafhion \ but both they, 
and other more greater and perfeft Animals,' 
fpring up only by .way of Propagation. 
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takes no care of the Affairs of Men, How can ! 
they come to be otherwife than they are ? In 
them there is an equal, or rather greater Imbe¬ 
cility, than in other Creatures, equal inconve¬ 
niences, equal ills : ScJme of them, making 
Vows, are preferved from Shipwrack; How ma 
ny have made Vows, and yetperifhed? Many 
pray for Children, and obtain them ; How ma¬ 
ny pray for Children in vain '? 

But, to be brief, why, if God takescareof 
the Affairs of Men, is it ill with the Good, well 
with the Bad ? Truly it is an Argument with me, 
when I fee Croffes always happen to the Good; 
Poverty, Labours, Exile, lo'fs of Friends; on the 
other fide, wicked Perfons to be Happy, to in- 
creafe in Power, to be honoured with Titles; 
That Innocence is unfafe, wicked Actions go 
unpunifhed ; That Death exercifes his Cruelty 
without obferving Manners, without order and 
diftindtion of Years ; Some'arrive at old Age, 
others are fnatch’d away in their Infancy, others 
in their full ftrength ; others in the flower of 
their Youth are immaturely cut off ; In-War, 
rather the belt are vanquifhed and perifh. But 
that which prevails molt with'me, is. That the 
moll: Religious Perfons are afflicted with -the 
greateft Ills ; but to them, who either wholly 
negleft the Gods, or worfhip them not Religi- 
oufly, happen either the leaft Misfortunes, or 
none at all. 

Moreover, I think it may not be ill argued 
thus: Either God would take away Ills and can¬ 
not, or he can and. will not, or he neither"will 
nor can, or he both will and can. If hfe' would 
and cannot, he is impotent, and confequently 
not God; if he can and will not, envious, which 
is equally contrary to God’s Nature ; if he nei¬ 
ther will nor can, he is both envious and impo; 
tent, and confequently not God; if he both will 
and can, which only agrees with God, Whence 
then are the Ills? Or, why does he not take 
them away ? 


CHAP. VI. 

A Digrcjfton, concerning Gt nii or Damons. 

I T is all one, whether God takes care of things 
by Himfelf, as lome will have it, or ( as 
others hold,) by;Minifters, whom they generally 
call Genii and^ Demons for things happen no 
otherwife, than as if we Ihould fuppofe no fuch 
Minifters; and tho it were granted, that there 
are fome, yet can they not be fuch as they feign 
them, that is, of a Human Form; and having a 
Voice that can reach to us: To omit, fmee for 
the moll part they are faid to! be ill and vicious, 
they cannot be happy and long-liv’d, fince both 
much Blindnefs and a Pronenefsto DeftruSioh 
perpetually .attends Wickednefs! ■ 1 

How muduivere it to be wifhed, that there 
were fome who might take care of usi and fup- 
ply what is wanting to our! Prudence, and tb 
our Strength ? Efpecially, how much were it to 
be wifhed, by. fuch as are Leaders- in War of 
moll Pious and Honeft Attempts, that they 
might; confide not.only in Arms, Horfes, Ships, 
hut alfo in the affiHence of the Gods them- 
felv.es> 


And indeed, fome are faid to appear fome- 
times to fome Perfons ; and why may it nor be, 
that they who affirm Damons to have appeared 
to them, either lye and feign, or ai'e melancholy, 
and fuch, that their diftemper’d Body either 
Itrangely raifeth, or diverts their Imagination to 
extraordinary conceits. It is well known, that 
nothing is more apt to be moved and transform¬ 
ed into any Species (al’tho there be no real 
ground,) than Imagination: For the impreffion 
made upon the Mind is like that in Wax, and 
the. Mind of Man having within it felf that 
which reprefents, and that which isreprefented, 
there is fuch a power in it, that, taking even the" 
very leaft of things feen or heard upon fome 
occafion, it can of it felf ealily vary and tran fi¬ 
gure the Species, as is manifefted by the commu¬ 
tations of Dreams which are made in Sleep, 
from which we perceive, that the imaginative’ 
Faculty puts on ail variety of Affections and 
Phantafies ; fo that it is no wonder, if, where 
the Faculty is unfound, they feem to fee Da¬ 
mons, or other things, of which they have had 
any foretaken conceit. 

Moreover, they ufe to alledge Divination as 
an argument to prove both Providence and the 
exiftence of Damons ; But I am afhamed at Hu¬ 
mane Imbecillity, when it fetcheth Divinations 
even out of Dreams, as if God walking from 
Bed to Bed did admonifh fupine Perfons, by in¬ 
direct Villons, what fhall come to pafs ; and out 
of all kinds of Portents and , Prodigies ; as if 
Chance were not a fufficient Agent for theft 
Effects ; but we muft mix God, not only with 
the Sun,, and with the Moon, antf feveral other 
living Creatures, but alfo with all Brafs and 
Stone. ‘ ■ 

But to inftance in Oracles only : Many ways 
may it be evinced, that they are meer Impo- 
Ituresof Priefts, as may particularly be dilco-. 
ver’d, 'for that the Verfes which proceed from 
them are bad, being, for the molt part maimed 
in the beginning, imperfect in the middle, lame 
inthe clofe; which could not be, if they came 
from Divine Infpiration, fince from God no¬ 
thing can proceed, but what is well and decent. 

And I remember, that, when in my younger 
days I lived at Samus , that Oracle was much cri-'- 
ed up, by which (as they reported}) Polycratcs 
King of that Ifland, celebrating the Pythian and 
Delian Games, fent at the fame time to Delus t 
demanding of- Apoth, Whether he fhould offer 
Sacrifice at the appointed time? Pythius anfwer- 
ed, Tbefi to thee arc the Pythian and the Delian .; 
whereby (faid they,) it was fignify’d, thatthole 
Ihould be his lait, for foon after he happen’d to 
be flain.. But how could it be fignify’d by that 
Anlwer, that thefe.Sacrifices fhould bethelaft 
rather than the . middle ? But that the vulgar 
fort of Men are molt commonly led by Hear- 
fay,- and are greedy of ftrange Stories, 
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Of the End, or Corruption of the World. 
pHat the World (hall perilh and have an end, 


grations, fomtimes Deluges, as it were with 
equal ftrength. But,as in wraftling,fo is a ne- 
ccfTary,that in the World one of the Contraries 
prevail at laft, and deftroy all things. Ifany 
lhall demand, which of the two is the more like¬ 
ly to prevail, it may be anfwer’d, The Fire, as 
being the more a&ive, and rcciving paiticular 


T Hat theWorld (hall perilh and have an end, being the more a&ive, and rcciving paiticular 
is confequent,Forafimich as it was genera- recruits front the 5un,and Heaven-, fo as,iit laft, 
ted, and had beginning; for it is neceflary,that it wili come to get the upper hand, and *'’c 
ail compounded things be alfo diffipated, and World thereupon perifh by Conflagration, 
refolved into thofe things of which they are Laftly, bccaufe there is nothing indiflci-ablei 
contpounded,fome by fome Caufes,others by o- but either as it is folid, as an Atom ; or intaft- 
thers -, but ft ill all from fome Caufe,and at fome ile, as Vacuum; or hath nothing beyond it, 
time or other. Whence it is the more to bead- whence either a difl'olvirig caufe may come, or 
mired, that tli'ere (hould be fome,who, not only whither itfclf may go forth, as the Univerfe. 
broaching the Opinion, that the World was ge- But the World neither is folid, by reafon of 
iterated, but even in a manner made by hands, Vucuum intermix’d ; nor inca&ile, by reafon of 
thence define, that it fhall be ever. For as I corporcal.ISfature -, nor hath nothing without it, 
argued before. What Goagmentation can there by reafon of its extremity .- Whence it follows, 
be indiflbluble? or, what is there that hath a that a deftru&ion nuy happen extrinfecally’ 
Beginning, but no End ? by Bodies incurring to it, and breaking it; but* 

Certainly, the World feems like an Animal, both extrinfecally and intrinfecally, it is capa- 
or Plant, as generated fo fubjeft to corruption, ble of being diflolved. 

as well bccaufe, no other wife than they, it con- This 1 add becaufe the World may pe- 
fifts of Atoms, which by reafon of the inteftine rifh, not only by Conflagration 1 , or, if you 
Motion, wherewith they arc inceflantly moved, will, by Inundation alfo, but by many other 
at length muft caufe a difTolntion ; as alfo be- ways -,'amongfl: which the chief is, that, as ? li- 
caufe, there may happen both to them, and the ving Crcatnre,(to which I already compar’d it,) 
World, fome extrinfecal Caufe, which may put the frame of the Soul being unty’d, is diflolved 
them to deftru&ion : Efpecially it being known into feveral parts, and thefe at length are quite 
that every thing is produced but one way, but diflolved alfo, either by being diflipated, and 
may be deftroyed many; As alfo, becaufe, turning into Air, and the moft minute Dull, or 
there are three Ages in them, Youth, Middle ferving again for the produftion of fome’other 
State, and Old Age; fo the World firft be- living Creatures ; So the Walls, as it were, of 
gan to grow up; ( as alfo after the time of its the World decaying, and falling, tire feveral 
generation, there came extrinfecally from the pieces of it are diflolvedy and go at length into 
Univevfe Atoms,which infinuated into the Pores Atoms', which,having g'otteh.into *thc free fpace 
as it were of the World, and by which Heaven, of Vacuum, rulh downwards in a Tumult, and, 
the Stars, the Air, the Sea, the Earth,and other recommence their firft motions; ot run for- 
things were augmented, the congruous Atoms ward, far and long-; -or foon fall upon other 
accommodating themfelves to thofe that were Worlds; or meeting-'with other Atoms, joyn 
congruous to them ) then, becaufe there ought with them to the jorcidudtion of new Worlds, 
to have been fome end of growing, it refted in And though indeed, as a living Creature may 
a kind ofperfe&ftate; and at laft began fo to be fooner or later.diflolved by departure’^ the 
decay, as plainly ihews, that it declines towards Soul, fo may either of thefe happen to the 
its laft Age. World : Yet it is more.probable,that it will fo 

This is firft proved, becaufe, as we fee, in come to pafs, as that in.a moment of time, no- 
progrefs of time, Towers fall. Stones moulder, thing thereof fhall remain except Atoms, and a 
Temples and Images decay, whereby at laft they defolate fpace ; for which way Devcr the gate 
come to be diflolved; So we may perceive the of death, as it were, fhall be firft opened, chi- 
parts of the World fenfibly to moulder, and ther will all the crowd of Matter throng to get 
wear away ; a great part of the Earth goes away out. 

into Air, (not to fay any thing of thofe greater That the World, as I faid, is declining to- 
Concuflions, which make us fear fomtimes, left wards its laft age,is probable,for that the teem- 
the whole Ihould fall, and finking from under ing Earth, as I lately touched, ftarce bringeth 
our Feet fink,as it were,into an Abyfle,)the Wa- forth even little Animals, when as formerly'fhe 
ther alfo is partly exhaled into Air, partly fo produced large; and that fhe, not without ex- 
diftributed through the Earth, that is will not tream labour, brings forth Com and Fruits; 
all flow back again.- The Air is continually chan- .whereas at firft fhe brought thena forth of her 
ged, many things going forth into it, and many one accord, in great plenty. W hence.it comes, 
produced again out of it. Laftly, the Fire that there are frequent complaints, praifing the 
(not only ours, but the Starry Fire, alfo, as former ages, and accufing the prefent, for that 
that which, is in the Sun, ) fenfibly decays by the they percqive not that it is the courfe .of things, 
emanation, and calling forth of Light. Where- that all things (hould decay by lifctl’carid little, 
fore, neither is there any reafon to think, and, wearyed with'long fpace 6f age, tend as 
that thefe Bodies of the World will continue it were to deftrinftion:. I wifh Eiaftin, rather 
ever: than the thing itfclf did perfu’ad'ej ihat within 

Again, becaufe we fee there is a continual a- fhort tim,we fball fee all things lhatter’d in 
Fight amongft the Bodies of the World them- pieces. "• ' Hj.u 

fclves, through which fomtimes happen Confla- - C H A P-: 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Of Infinite Worlds. 

M oreover, as to demand. Whether there 
are, befides this, not only other Worlds 
but many, even infinite : This feems to be the 
Anfwer, That there are infinite Worlds. For 
(a) Lien. 00 the Atoms being infinite, as roe formerly{hewed, 
are carried through infinite /faces ; and that fever al 
ways in far diftances from this World, and there 
meeting one another in Multitudes, may joyn to the 
production of infinite Worlds. Since the Atoms, be¬ 
ing of this nature, that a World may be made up i 
and conftjl of them, cannot, by reafon of there In¬ 
finity, be confumed, or exhaufted by one, nor any 
determinate number of Worlds ; whether thefe 
Worlds he fuppofed, framed after one fafhion, or af¬ 
ter divers. It vs not impojfible therefore, but that 
Lucret. 2. there may be infinite Worlds, 

And indeed it is as abfnrd for a fingle World 
to be made in an infinite Univerfe,as for one Ear 
of Corn to fprout up in the vaft Field, fowed 
with many Grains ; For as in the Field there are 
many ,Caufes,to wit,many Seeds apt to grow up, 
and places to produce them; So in the Univerfe, 
befides Places, there are Caufes, not many, but 
infinite, namely Atoms, as capable of joyning, 
as thole of which this World was made up. 
lucret. loc.de. Befides, we fee not any generable thing, fo 
one, as that it hath not many like itfelf, in the 
fame kind, ( for fo Men, fo Birds, fo Beafts, fo 
Fifties, are multiplied each under their particu¬ 
lar Species. ) Wherefore, feeing that not only 
the Sun, the Moon,,the Earth, the Sea, and the 
reft: of the parts of the World were generated ; 
but even the whole World it felf, which con- 
lifts of them; we mult acknowledge, that not 
only the Parts, but the World itfelf, are not 
fingle, but many, as to number, and ( for the 
Reafons all edged ) infinite. 

Now there being nothing to hinder, but that 
fome Worlds may be like this of ours, others 
unlike it; for there may be equal,there may be 
greater, there may be letter ; there may be, that 
have the fame Parts, difpofed in the fame Or¬ 
der ; there may be,that have different Parts, or 
difpofed' in a different Order; there may be,that 
have the fame Figure -, there may be, that have 
a different, (for though Atoms cannot have an 
infinite variety of Figures,having a determinate 
fpace in their Superficies, yet may they be of 
more Figures than we can number, as Round, 
Oval, Pyramidal, &c. ) Although, 1 fay, there 
be no repugnance in this, yet all thefe di- 
verfities are only certain kinds of conditions, 
which vary the common Quality, and Nature of 
the World. 

But it feems, that each of the other Worlds, 
as this of ours, and every compound »whic ; h is, 
made in that vaft Vacuity, and hath any refem- 
blance: with thofe-. things whichifall under our 
Obfervation,is generated apart, and after afa- 
fliion peculiar fp itfelf. By.certain Convolutions,, 
l ien. and'Int6rtextv,rs.,'of Atomsproper to it ; And,this,' 

whether it be generated in the Intermundia, (fo 
we term the interval, included betwixt two or 
moreWorlds 3 not far diltant from one another,) 


or in a multivacuous place, ( that is in which, 
though there be great and little Bodies, yet va¬ 
cuities take up the greater Ihare of it, ) or Laft- 
ly, in a great unmixt and pure Vacuum, though 
not as fome ( who affert fuch a Vacuum ,) de- 
feribeit. 

For we are to underftand, contrary to them, 
that there floweth together, if not from infinite, at 
leafs from one, or more Worlds, or intermundia, 
fome apt Seeds , that is, a congruous heap of Atoms, 
or little Bodies, which are by degrees mutually ad- 
joyned here and there, and vartoufly formed, and 
change place diver fly, according as it happens, and 
withal receive from without fome Irriguous, as it 
were. Accretions ; untill a bulk, confifting of the 
whole Affembly of all thefe, be made up, and gain 
a confifienty, as much as the Principles, of which it 
was made, can well bear. 

For it is not fufficient, for the generation of a lil i - 
World, that a great heap of Atoms be thrown toge¬ 
ther in a Uacuum and by the acccjfion of others, 
grow bigger, till it roll into another Vacuum : In 
the fame manner, as a heap of Snow , being tum¬ 
bled upon Snow,gathers ftill more, and grows big¬ 
ger, as was the Opinion of a certain Philofopher, 
holding the neceflity ' of fucb a Method : Since this 
is repugnant to our daily Experience. For a heap, 
whofe innermoft kernel, as it were, is folid,and 
its outermoft fhell folid alfo, can neither be 
rolled up and down, nor increafed, if the part 
intercepted betwixt the kernel and the Shell be 
fluid, as in the World it is. 

Finally, That the other Worlds alfo are, be- 
caufe generated,fubje& to Corruption^ too ma- 
nifeft robe mentioned; that fome may be diffob 
ved fooner, others later; Some by fome Caufes, 
Others by others, is a thing neceffarily confe- 
quentto the peculiar diverfity of every one. 


CHAP. IX. 

Of inferior Terreflrial things. 

B Ut that (omitting the reft, )we may fpeak 
more particularly of this our World, fince 
all things in ic are either contained within the 
compafs of the Earth, or exceed not the height 
of the ground, or are placed on high, that is, 
raifed above the Earth’s Superficies, and there¬ 
fore may generically be divided into the low or 
Terreftrial fort of things, and thofe which are 
Sublime,Celeftial, or Aerial; Let us then fo or¬ 
der our Dilcourfe, as to fpeak firft of the for¬ 
mer, in regard, that as they are nearer, and 
more familiar to us; fo we may thence afeend 
by orderly degrees to difeourfe, and define, 
what we fhould mod rationally conje&ure of 
the later, which are more remote from us, and 
lels vifible to us. 

I In the firft place, we are to take a general 
I view of the .body of the Earth, next of the Wa¬ 
ter, a conliderable part of this Maffe,and ming¬ 
led diverlly with the Earth,partly in its Super¬ 
ficies, partly in its very Bowels; Afterwards of 
thefe leffer Bodies,with which we fee that whole 
Malfe replenilhed, whether inanimate, as Mine- 
[ rals. Stones, and Plantsor animate, ufually 
called Animals. 


CHAP 
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CHAP. I. 

■Of the Earth fituatein the middle of the World. 

F irft then, as to the Earth, we have already 
faid, how it was framed together with the 
other parts of the World ; for it had been to i» 
purpofe to form it firft, beyond the utmoft Sur¬ 
face of the World and then convey it into the 
World already framed, fince it was fufficient for 
that Effect, that there were fuch Seeds found in 
the Univerfal Mafs, of which it, with the other 
parts of the World, might be generated ; in the 
fame manner as it would be unneceflary,that liv¬ 
ing Creatures fhould firlt be feperated from,and 
carried beyond this Infinity of things, and be 
formed there, that, being now perfe&ed, they 
might be brought thence into this our Region. 
Nor was it needful, that they fhould firft be ex- 
a&ly wrought in Heaven,and thence tranfmitted 
to our Earth ; feeing no Man can Ihew, why 
there muft needs be found fuch Seeds there, of 
which Animals, Plants, and other vifible Com¬ 
pounds are made up, and could as well be found 
here ; Or, whence Heaven hath this priviledge, 
of having fufficient conveniences for their Ge¬ 
neration and Nutrition, more than our Earth.' 

It is already faid, That the Earth, when the 
Heaven, and other higher Bodies, did fly, as it 
were, upwards fetled into the middle of the 
World, and there retted as in the loweft place. 
We add now. That as it is the middle part of 
the World, towards which all heavy things fall ; 
it follows not, that there is alfo a middle part 
of itj called the Center,towards which,all thirfgs 
that ponderate are dire&ed in a ftreight line ; 
for all heavy things fall in parallel Motions, 
without any endeavour to meet in any Angle, 
there being, as in the Univerfe, fo alio in our 
World, one Region above, from which all heavy 
things come, and only one below, towards 
which they tend. 

Whence, as they are not to be approved of, 
who fay, there are Antipodes, or Men fo fitua- 
ted in a ftrange region of the Earth, that they 
walk with their Feet Diametrically oppofite to 
ours, in like manner as we fee the Images of 
Men, or other things, either ftand or go with 
their Heads downwards under the Water -, for 
thefe Philofophers endeavours to maintain,con- 
trary to the Laws of Nature and of heavy 
things. That Men, and other Terreftrial Bo¬ 
dies placed there, tend upwards, or towards 
the Earth; and that it is equally impolfible, they 
fhould fall down from the Earth,to the inferior 
places of the Sky; as that Bodies araongft us 
here lhould unimpell’d mount up to Heaven. 
However, upon another account they fpeak con- 
fequently to their Hypothefis,that ’tis day with 
the Antipodes when’tis night with us,and night 
with them when ’tis our day. 

The Earth then is framed indeed after a cir- ( 
cular Figure, but yet as a Dilh or a Drum is,’ 
not like a Sphear or Bowl ; for this Surface of 
it which we inhabit, and which indeed is only 
habitable, is flat or plain, and not globous, and 
fuch asall heavy things are carried to it in a 
ftreight line, or perpendicularly,as was former¬ 
ly declared. 


This being fo, here arifeth a great difficul¬ 
ty, How it can then be,that it fhould ftand Rea¬ 
dy, and not fall downwards into that Region, 
into which the Antipodes would Hide ? But, the 
reajbn why the Earth falls not , is, becaufe it rejts 
upon the Air, as ally'd to it in Nature Nor doth 
it any more burthen the Air than Animals , which 
are of like Nature with the Earth , burthen the 
Earth. 

Nor is it hard to conceive, that in the Air 
beneath there is a power to fuftain the Earth, 
becaufe the Air and the Earth, by the general 
contexture of the World, are things not of dif¬ 
ferent extraftion, but ally’d to one another by 
a certain affinity. Whence, as being Parts of 
the fame Whole, one cannot be burthenfom to 
the other, but are held by a mutual embrace, as 
if they had no Gravity at all; efpccially fince this 
Earth, however in this upper part of it more 
compared and heavy, may, descending lower, 
be, by degrees, lefsfolid, and fo lefs weighty ; 
till at length, in its loweft part of all, it ap¬ 
proach very near the nature of the Air which 
Supports it. 

And for.this reafon 1 laid,that the Earth was 
not made in fome place out of the World, and 
thence brought into it, becaufe then it would 
have prefled the Air with its weight, as our Bo¬ 
dies are fenfible of the leaft weight, if impofed 
from without; Whereas, neither the Head, nor 
other Parts are heavy to one anothcr,by reafon 
that they are agreeable to one another in Na¬ 
ture, and knit to one another by che Qommon 
Law of the fame Whole. 

And that it feem not incredible, a thing fo 
tenuious as is Air lhould be able to uphold fo 
grofs a Bulk; do but confider,how fubtlea thing 
the Soul or Animal Spirit is, and yet how grofs 
and weighty a Bulk of the Body it upholds and 
governs, and that only by this means, becaufe it 
is a thing joyned to it, and aptly united to it, as 
the Air is to the Earth. 

But we muft not therefore conceive the Earth 
to be Animate,tnuch lefs a Goddefs,for we have 
formerly proved the contrary ;' The Earth in¬ 
deed many times brings forth feveral living 
Creatures, yet not as being herfelf Animate, 
but becaufe, containing various Atoms and di¬ 
vers Seeds of things, {he produceth many things' 
many ways; of which,Animate Beings are form¬ 
ed. Some there are, who call the Earth, The 
Great Mother of the Gods , and Berccynthia. That 
to the Earth thefe Names be attributed, if it be 
lawful to make ufe of Divine things, thereby 
to fignify Natural things,may perhaps feem to¬ 
lerable ; but to believe, that there is a Divinity 
in the Earth, is no way allowable. 


CHAP. II. 

| Of Earth-Quakes, and the Flames of} Etna. 

I T feems wonderful, how it comes topafs, 
That the Earth is fomtimes lhaken, and 
trembles ; but this is an Effeft which may hap¬ 
pen from diversCaufes,fuppofing that the Earth, 
as I fee no reafon to doubt, is in all parts alike, 
and that below as well as aboYe,it hath Caverns, 
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Breaches, and Rivers, rolling great Billows, 
valt Stones, &c. 

For the Water may move tile Eartll,if it' 
hath vvaflrd or- worn away fome parts, whic'h) 
being made hollo w, it can no longer be held up; 
as it was whillt they were entire ; or if fome 
Wind drive upon Chanels,-and Lakes, or {land¬ 
ing Waters within the Earth and the £ blow jj 
in 1 , pul lion either (hake the Earth from thence, 
or the agitation of the Wind iricreafing with its 
own motion, and flirt ing up it felf, be carried 
from the bottom to the top-as a VelTel cannot 
Hand fled fa fir, untill the water which hath been 
troubled in it give over moving 

Likcwife the Earth may' receive a lhock, by 
fome part thereof fbddainly falling down, and: 
thereby be moved ; feeing that fome of its parts 
arc upheld,as it were,with Columns and Pillars, 
which decaying and finking, the wheight that is 
laid on them quakes : For we fee whole Ho'ufes 
{hake, by renfen of the jumbling, and fuccuflion 
of Carts and Chariots. 

Alfo the very Wind it felf may move the 
Earth, either if the Earth(its interior and lower 
parts being full of crannies and chinks,) be fhak- 
en by fome Wind varioufly difpers’d,and falling 
into thofe hollow Caverns, and fo tremble in 
fuch manner, as our Limbs by infinuation of 
Cold tremble, and are moved, whether we will 
or no; Or, if the Wirfd getting in at the top, 
and driving downwards, the Earth is driven up¬ 
wards by the Air under it; which is fomewhat 
grofs and watery, ( for it fnfbains the Earth, ) 
and ftuken as it were from beneath, leaps up, 
which happens to all things : Not only to thofe 
which are forc’d againft any thing,hard of firm'; 
or fo ftretched or bent, that being preffc upon'it 
recoils; but alfo againft a fluid tiling, if it be 
able to ftrike it back, as when Wood is plung’d 
into Water. 

The force of this Wind, if we conceive it 
turned into Fire, and rcfembling Thunder,- may 
be carried on with a great deftrudtion of all 
things that oppofe its pafTage. For as Light¬ 
ning, engendr’d in a Cloud, breaks thorow'it, 
and (hakes the Air with wonderful violence; in 
like manner, may the Fire, generated within 
the Caverns of the Earth of a coacervate and 
exagitated Wind, break thorow it, and make it 
tremble’. 

Now as there appears not any Caufe, more 
lik:ly than that which is taken from the Wind, 
ana chiefly in this laft manner, cither by diltri- 
bnting i-.fslf into many fevefal Cavities of the 
Esrth, it caufeth a trembling only, and ( as if 
there were a tranfpiration through the loofer 
Earth, ) the Earth is not fo broken thorow, as 
that there is a breach made, or fomthing over¬ 
thrown, or turn’d awry; or clfe by its being 
heaped up together in greater Caverns, there 
may follow fuch a fuccuflion and impulsion, as 
may heave up,anii cleave afunder the Earth, and 
make Gaps big enough to entomb whole Cities, 
as indivers paces it hath often' hapned. ,. 

What I fay concerning the force of the Wind,, 
which being turned into Fire breaks thorow 
and fhakes the Earth, may ferve to make us un¬ 
derstand, that the eruptions of Fire which of¬ 
ten happen in the fame places, as at 2Etna, pro¬ 
ceed from the fame Caufe. 


For this Mountain is all hollow within, and 
fo underpropped with Vaults of Flint, that the 
Wind fhut up in them groweth hot, and being 
enkindled,forceth'its waly. thorough the breaches 
which it finds above, and eats into the fides of 
thofe ..Caverns; whence; ( together with: Flame' 
and Smoke,) itcafts up fparkles and pumices. 7 
-And the better to bring, this to pafs,:the Sea 
lies at the fooc of the Mountain, which rolling 
its Waves to and from the Shore, unto which 
the Caverns of the Hill extend, thrufts in, and 
drives forward the Air,whereby the Fire is aug¬ 
mented, and cherilh’d, as with the blowing of 
Bellows. 


CHAP. III. 

Of the Sea j Rivers^ Fountains^ and the overflow¬ 
ing of Nilus. 

A S for thofe Waters which are on the 
(Earth, for of thofe which are generated 
on high, and thence fall down, in Rain, we (hall 
fpeak more opportunely hereafter ;) Firft,there 
is a vaft body of them, which we call the Sea 
For beddes- thofe in-land Seas which wathour 
Shores, there ‘is alio an extern Sea, or Ocean, 
which flowing about all the habitable Earth, is 
believed by fome to be fo immediately, placed 
under the Arch of Heaven, that theSunand o- 
ther Stars Rife from it; and - Sett • in it, as We 
fliall have, occafion to fhew elfewhere. 

And indeed,the Vaftnefsof.the Sea beingfucb, 
it may.be efteemed not the molt inconfieirable 
Reafon, Why' the Sea feems 1 not to be iricreafed 
by the flowing of fo many Rivers into ic;;for 
iall the Rivers' are hardty like a Drop, compared, 
to fo immenfe a Body. And withal-the San, 
who with.hisbeams fo foon dries wet-Garments; 
although- he fuck not up much moifrure from li¬ 
very place, iyet from fo. large a compafs cannot 
but take away a great deal. Not to mention ifow 
much the Winds,which.in one night many tiifies 
dry up the. Ways, and harden the Dirt, may in 
fweeping:alongthe Sea, confume ofit. 

But, the-chiefeft reafon feems to be this. The 
Earth beingra rarb Body, and eafily penetrated, 
and withal, walhed oh all fides by the Sea, the 
Waters, as well as they are poured from the 
Earth into the Sea, fo mult they alfo foak down' 
from the Sea into the Earth,, that they may rife 
up in Springs and flow again. 

Neither need it trouble us, that the water of 
the Sea is fait, and the waters of Springs and 
Rivers frelh; becaufe the water, palling out of 
the Sea into-the Earth is {trained in fuch man¬ 
ner, that it puts off the little bodies of Salt, 
and returns quite {tripp’d of them. For, the bo¬ 
dy of the Sea being eonimixed of Salt, and of 
Water ; forafmuch,as the Seeds of Salt,are more 
hooked, and thofe of Water more fmooth, 
therefore,- tHefe glide eafily away, whillt the 
others cannotbut be entangled, and are all along 
left behind. 

Hence appeareth the Caufe ( which feemeth 
the Principal, ) of the perpetual flowing of 
Springs : Where they rife up,there may indeed 
be fome great quantity of water gather’d toge¬ 
ther, which may ferve for fupply: But upon an¬ 
other 
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ocher account, they may lie iupplied, forafinuch I 
as there is fomthing continually flowing from 
beneath into them. And though thefe iubter- 
raneous Rivulets (ask were,.) might be made 
up of the feveral Seeds, which are difperfed I 
through the Earth, yet mult thefe Seeds be fup- 
plied by the Sea, which foaks iuto the Earth. 

Whence it comes to pafs, as was faid, that 
thofe Rivulecs, dilperting themfelvesinto teller 
ftreams, and running down into lower hollow 
Receptacles, and meeting there. at lafl ;oyn to¬ 
gether in great Cliannds,and make large Rivers, 
which continually renew and fupply theim- 
raenie Sea. 

But fince, there is not any River more won¬ 
derful chan Nilus fox that every Summer it over-' 
floweeh and watcreth gypt, we mull not 
therefore omit to fay, that this may happen by 
reafon of the £fc/w»Winds which at that feafon 
blowing towards ^/Egypt, raife up the Sea to 
the mouths of Nilus, and drive up Sands thither,- 
fo as Nilus cannot but flop, and fwell, and rifing 
above its Channel,overflow the Plain which lies 
beneath. 

Perhaps alfo it happens, for that the Etefian 
Winds blowing from the North carry the 
Clouds into the South beyond *s£gypt, which, 
meeting at fome very high Mountains, are there 
crouded together, and fqueeze forth Rain, by 
ivhich Nilus is increafed. 

It may happen alfo, that the exceeding high 
Mountains of Ethiopia , may be cover’d with 
Snow, which being diflolved by the Sun’s excef- 
five heat, fills the Channel of Nilus. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of the Properties of fome Waters , and of Ice. 

B Ut that we may feledt befides fome proper¬ 
ties of Water, which feem wonderful to 
the Vulgar, I omic at prefent that Property, 
which is of kin to thofe we lafl mentioned ; 
.That although the Water fo eafily dilfolves 
Salt, and admits to be imbued by it ; yet there 
are fome Tweet Fountains, which fpring out of 
the mid ft of the Sea. For this plainly happens 
hence, That the Water burfting forth from the 
bottom of the Sea, rifeth up with fo great ve- 
iiemency, that it drives away on all Tides the 
Sea-water, and neither fuffers it, nor its Salt to 
be mingled with it. 

. . Wonderful is that Fountain in Epirus , over 
which Flax or a Taper is no fooncr put,but it is 
prefentiy fee on fire and flames. Itfeems, that 
from tlic Earth which is beneath it-, fo many 
Seeds of Heat arc breathed forth, as that,thougii 
they arc not able to heat the Water in their paf- 
fege through it ■ yet as foon as ever they get out 
of it into the open Air, running into the Flax 
and Tapers, they aflociate themfelves with the 
fiery Seeds, wherewith futh things abound, and 
break forth into flame ■, in the fame manner, as 
when putting flame to a Candle newly extin- 
guifn’d, yeu may fee it light before the flame 
touches it. 

But what fhall we fay of that Fountain, which 
is reported to be at the Temple of Jupiter Ham- 
old in the day-time, and hot in the night ? 


:Certainly, the Earth-about this Fountain, tlio? 
jit be loofer than othyr Earth, yet being com r 
jprefs’d. by the cold.of, night, it firiks out,or 
jfqr.eez.cth forth, an/l. crafmits.intp the Water, 
j many Seeds of Fire which , it contains, whereby 
the Water groweth hoc.; but being, lootened by 
the Heat ot Day, it,fucks . back again, as it.,were 
the lame Seeds, vvhciyby..the Water beepmeth 
cold. • 

It may likewife come to pafs, that the Wa¬ 
ter which is made hot through , the fame §eeds, 
which are reprefled in the night-timejby reafon 
of the cold Air, may become cold in the day¬ 
time, the beams of the Son puffing lo through 
the Water, that they afford t ■> thofe"Seeds a free 
vent into the Air . Juft as Re is diflolved by 
the fame piercing and farifying Beams ; and 
though the Effedis arc contrai y, yet may they 
proceed from the fame Caufe, as the melting of 
Wax, and hardningof Clay. 

’Tis from the feme Caufe, that Water in 
Wells is Hot in tlje Winter, Cold in the Sum¬ 
mer. For in Summer, the Earth is rarify’d by 
Heat, and exhaleth the Seeds of Heat which arc 
in her; by which means { cl^c Water, which is 
kept clofe within her, bepomes colder. But in 
Winter theEarth is .comprcfs’d and condens’d 
with Cold; whence,, if .fie hath any Heat,, file 
fqueezeth ic forth into the Wells. . 

Thefe put me in mind to fpeak of Ice, by 
which the Water, forgetting, as. it were, its 
natural fluidity, grouts' folid and' hard.- Here 
we muft conceive, that thofe Bodies only are 
capable of being made folid, which are made 
up of Parts.of little Bodies, that have plain Sur¬ 
faces ; becaufe,by exclufion of Vacuity, the Parts 
cohere belt with one another -, whereas if thofe 
little Bodies be round, or.jo.yned to round, or 
intermingled with pinnothere is a Vacuum con¬ 
tained round about them,, iuto.which the round 
may roll, and the plain bend whence followeth 
foftnefs, and ( unlefs tliere be fome hooks that 
flay it, ) fluxibility. 

Ice therefor is made, cither when the round 
little Bodies,which caufe Heat,are thruft out of 
•the Water,and the plain which are in the feme 
Water (. part weereof are acute-angled, part 
obtufe-angled, ) are thruft up clofe together ; 
Or, when thofe little Bodies are brought thi¬ 
ther from without, ( and that for the moll part 
from the Air, when ic is made cold by them, ) 
which being clofely prefled, and thrufting out 
all the round that they meet, bring folidity in¬ 
to the Water. 


CHAP. V. 

Of things Terref rial Inanimate. 

O Ur Method leading us to fpeak of thofe 
things which are generated of Earth and 
Water ; it is in the firft place manifeft, that 
thofe things are eithrr Animate or Inanimate- 
Animate things are thofe which have Senfe, and 
are vulgarly called Animals; Inanimate things 
are thofe which want Senfe, whence, under this 
/Name are comprehened all.thofe, to which the 
Name of Animal is not applyed. 

F e e e ? Of 
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Of this fort are, Firft, certain moift things 
which are grown confident, as we fee Salt, Sul¬ 
phur, and ill-fcented Bitumen generated in the 
Earth. ■ Now thefe are the' chief canfe, not on¬ 
ly of fubterraneous Heat, and ignivomous- 
Eruptions, as that of Mtna, already fpoken of ; 
but alfo of peftiferons Exhalatious, which being 
carried on ' high caufe Avernous Lakes and Di- 
feafes. Wherefore we will fpeak more amply 
of thefe, when, we treat of Meteors. Concern¬ 
ing Amber, which attra&eth Straws, welhall 
fay fomthing hereafter. 

Of this fort alfo are Metals, which were firft 
found out upon occalion of fome Woods being 
burnt by Lightning, or fome other Fire, which 
being quite burnt up, the Metals were melted, 
and Ituck to the roots, and thereupon dazled the 
Eye with their fplendor, and were obferv’d to 
retain.the fame Figure with the things in which 
they flowed. Whence Men conje&ured, That 
the fome Metals, being melted by the force of 
•Fire, might be formed into any Figure, even, 
acute,' or pointed ; and by reafon of the folidi-. 
ty they had acquired, might be made fit to mal- 
leate, or to ftrike, or for other ufes. 

Moreover, not only Lead, but alfo Gold and 
Silver lay neglected,as being found lefs commo¬ 
dious for thofe ufes, and Brafs only was in ef- 
teem, of which were made Darts,Swords,Axes, 
Ploughfliarcs, and the like ; until Iron came to 
be found'out ; of which then, they chofe rather 
to make thefe things,!by reafon it was of great¬ 
er hardnefs. • 

Of this fort aifo are Stones, whereof many 
are daily generated,many broke off from Rocks, 
but the man bodies of Rocks and Stones were 
made from the beginning ; for by this means, 
as we faid formerly. Mountains were firft occa- 
fion’d ; and fomtimes we find, that the Earth 
enclofeth in her Bowels, Caverns, Rocks, and 
broken Stones, as well as Rivers, Channels, and 
Winds. 

Now as Stones .are ordinarily difcerned by 
their hardnefs and folidity, fo in the firft rank, 
as it were, may be reckoned Adamants, n,ot 
damnifi’d by blows, ( for a tryal of them being 
made .upon Anvils, they fplit the Iron, ) and' 
huge Flints, out of which, by the ftroke of Iron, 
Fite fly eth, for they contain Seeds of Fire dofe 
hidden in their Veins ; neither doth the cold 
force of the Iron hinder, but that being ftirred 
up by its ftroke, they meet together in one Bo¬ 
dy or Spark. 

Laftly,of the inanimate kind are Plants, that 
is. Herbs and Trees-, for the Soul is not with¬ 
out Senfe. And we fee, that of animate Beings, 
which from thence are called Animals and living 
' Creatures, fome have a moving and defiderative 
Soul ; others a difeurfive'; But Plants neither 
have Senfe, nor either of thofe Souls, and there¬ 
fore cannot be called Animate things. 

Somthing indeed they have common with li¬ 
ving Creatures, that is. Nutrition, Augmenta¬ 
tion, Generation; but they perform thefe things 
by the impulfe of Nature, not by the diredion 
of a Soul,and therefore are only Analogically,or 
for refqmblance-fake, faid to live and die as 
Animals. Whence alfo whatfoever may be faid 
of them, may be underftood by Parity, and in 
fome proportion, by thofe things which lhall be 
faid of living Creatures. 


1 would add, that the original of Sowing and 
.Grafting was, upon the observation Mqnxook, 
that Berries and Acorns fhedding, and falling to 
, the ground, fprung up again, and begot new 
Plants, like thofe of which fort they themfeve? 
were. But it is enough to have hinted this. 


CHAP. VI. 

Of the Loadflone irt particular. 

B Ut we muft infill a little longer upon a thing 
inanimate indeed, yet very admirable ; 1 
mean, the Herculean Stone, which we call alfo 
.Magnet, for that it was firft fonnd in Alagnefta. 
’It is much wondred at, by reafon of its Angu¬ 
lar Power ( or Virtue,) in attracting Iron. 

To explicate this Power, we muft luppofe 
three or four Principles; One is. That there is 
a continual effluxion of little Bodies out of all 
things .• As, out of coloured and lucid Bodies, 
flow fuch as belong to Colour and Light; From 
hot and cold Bodies, fuch as belong to heat and 
cold Bodies ; From odorous Bodies, fuch as be¬ 
long tofmell; and fo of the reft. 

A Second is, That there is no Body fo folid, 
but hath little vacuities contained within it,as is 
manifeft by all Bodies, through which pafieth 
Moifture/or Sweat,)Light,Sound,Heat,orCold. 

The Third, That thefe effluent little Bodies 
are not alike adaptable to all things. The Sun, 
by emilfion of his Beams, hardens Clay, melts 
Snow; Firerefolves Metal, contra&s Leather j 
Water makes hot Iton harder, Leather fofter ; 
The Olive-tree is bitter to theTafteofMan, 
pleafing to Goats; Marjoram is fweet to the 
fmell of Man, hateful to Swine, &c. 

The Fourth,That the little Vacuities are not 
of the fame compafs in all things, wherefore 
neither can the fame be accommodated to all lit¬ 
tle Bodies. This is manifeft from the contex¬ 
tures of the Senfe, for the little Bodies which 
afteft thefe, move not thofe; or thofe which 
affedt fome one way, affeft others another ; as 
alfo from the contextures of all things elfe, for 
what will penetrate one, will not penetrate a- 
nother. 

From thefe it is underftood, that the Load- 
ftone may attraCt Iron ( ai)d Amber, Straw, ) 
upon a double account. For Firft,We may ima¬ 
gine the Atoms that flow out of the Stone,fo to 
fuit with thofe which flow out of the Iron, that 
they eafily knit together wherefore being dafh- 
edon both fides on the Bodies of the Iron and 
the Stone, and bounding back into the middle, 
they entangle with one another, and draw the 
Iron along with them. 

But forafmuch as we fee, that the Iron, which 
is attra&ed by the Stone, is itfelf able to attraft 
other Iron ; Whether fhall we fay, that fome of 
the particles flowing out of the Stone, hitting 
againft the Iron, bound back, and thefe are they 
which catch hold of the Iron. Others, infinua- 
ting into it, pafs with fwiftnefs through the 
empty Pores, and being dafhed againft the Iron 
that is next, into which they could not all enter, 
although they had penetrated it ; from thence 
leaping back to the firft Iron, they made other 
complications like the former; and if any hap- 
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ned to penetrate farther, they likewife might 
attraft another Iron, and that another, upon 
the fame ground. 

Moreover,it may be conceived in this manner, 
that there flow certain little Bodies, as well out 
of the Magnet, as out of Iron, but more and 
Wronger out of the Magnet •, whereby it comes 
to pals, that the Air is driven away much far¬ 
ther from about the Magnet, than from about 
the Iron; whereupon there are many more little 
vacuities made about it than about the Iron. And 
becaufe the Iron is placed within the compafs of 
the difpelied Air, there is much Vacuum taken 
up betwixt it and the Magnet. Whence it hap- 
pens, that the little Bodies leap forward more 
freely, to be carried into that place, and there¬ 
upon run towards the Magnet; but they cannot 
go thither in a great and extraordinary company, 
without enticing along the things that cohere 
with them ; and fo the whole mals, confting of 
fu.ch coherent things, goes along with them. 

It may alfo be faid, that the motion of the 
Iron is aflifted by the Aire, through its conti¬ 
nual motion and agitation. And that firft from 
the outward Air, which continually prelfing, 
and prefling more vehemently where it moft a- 
bounds,canuot but drive the Iron into that part 
where there is lefs, or which is more vacuous, 
as towards the Magnet. Next from the inward, 
which in the fame manner continually agitating, 
moving,and deriving, cannot but give it a moti¬ 
on into that part, where there is greateft Va¬ 
cuity. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of the Generation of Animals. 

W E come gow to fpeak of Animals, which 
are of fo different Natures,fome Walk¬ 
ing, others Flying, others Swimming, others 
Creeping i fome being Greater,fomeLefler ; fome 
more Perfeft, fome lefs Perfeft,( even we Our- 
felves alfo being Animals ,) and yet withal ftill 
of one Nature • that Nature difeovers an ad¬ 
mirable Power iu the compofure of them. 

For fince Nature is, as it were, inftrufted by 
the things themfelves, and from their orderly 
procedure, and .compelled by a kind of necefli- 
ty, or by the concatenation of Motions, to per¬ 
form thefe fo many and fo different Effefis,which 
we call the Works of Nature ; this efpecially 
appears in Animals, becaufe the concatenation 
of Motions Ihews itfelf to be Artificial, chiefly 
in them, although proceeding from a lubftance 
utterly void of Reafon. 

And although the Atoms themfelves be not 
endued with Reafon, nor their motion govern’d 
by a rational Conduft ; yet the nature of every ] 
living Creature in the beginning of the World 
grew to be fuch, that, according to the tempe¬ 
rature of thofe Motions, which the Atoms then 
had, other Motions ftill, and others followed, 
which being caufed after the fame manner ftill 
produced their Like. By which means thole 
motions,which,in the beginning were merely ca- 
fual, in procefs of time became artificial,'and 
fucceeded after a conftant and determinate Of- 
der. 


But to difourfe more fully hereupon. Divers 
kinds of Animals being produced in the begin¬ 
ning of the Worldyit came to pafs, firft by their 
receiving congruous Aliment, that thofe Atoms, 
which are adaptable to one another, were at¬ 
tracted and intangled by'their fellow-Atoms, 
which were already in the Animal, (thofe which 
were not adaptable being cut off,) fo that a pe¬ 
culiar Nature to every one of them, viz.. Such a * 
compound of fuch Atoms grows up firft, and at 
length becomes confirmed.- 

Next, That by the perpetual motion of 
Atoms, and their intrinfecal Ebullition, fome 
of them being ftill thruft out of their place, and 
running into the genital parts, meet there from 
all places ; and , there being a diftinclion of 
Sexes, after mutual Appetitkm and Coition, are 
received in the Womb. 

After this, that the Atoms, or fcminal Bodies 
compounded of them,and flowing from all parts, 

( whence therefore, the Seed may be conceived a i Ld . 
fomthing incorporeal^ mot in rigour indeed,becaufe ^ 
only Vacuum is truly fuch, but in the moft familiar 
Senfe of the Word, by which wc term any thing in¬ 
corporeal, which eafely-penetrates through the moft fo- 
lid Modics , ) that the Atoms, 1 fay, are thofe fc¬ 
minal little Bodies, which thus flowed from all 
parts, did therefore (this Motion continuing,) 
withdraw them from the tumult of others, and, 
like Atoms, drawing their Like; therefore thofe. 
that come from the Head, would betake them- 
felves to one place; thofe'from the Breaft into 
the next place and thofe which come from eve¬ 
ry other part, each rank themfelves in their di- 
ftincf fituation; and fo at length, a little Ani- 
,mal is formed like that, whence the Seed was ta¬ 
ken. 

Moreover,thatthis little Animal is nouriffed, 
and increafethby the attraction of like Atoms, 
or little Bodies meeting together in the Womb; 
until the Womb being wearied, and no longer 
fit to nourifh them, flackeris its motions, or ra¬ 
ther opens the door, and gives them leave to go 

Further, that this Animal being after the fame 
manner fully grown up, and the continual agi¬ 
tation of the Atoms perfuing one another, not 
ceafing, it begetteth another like thing, and 
that other confequently another. 

At length, that Nature, being by little and 
little accuftomed hereunto, learneth, as it were,, 
fo to propagate Animals like in their kinds, as 
that from the motion, and perpetual Series of 
Atoms, it derives a neceflity of operating conti¬ 
nually in this, manner. 

"thus much for the generation of thofeAnimals, 
which are made by Propagation ; As for thofe 
which we lomtimes fee produced otherwife, they 
may be generated after the fame manner, as all 
things at firft were -, whether fome Seeds of them 
were remaining, formed from the very begin¬ 
ning ; or whether daily formed, either within, 
or without, the Animals themfelves ; and if 
within, then thruft out, ( as in the generation 
of Worms, and Flies,leaving behind them fome 
remainders, either in the Earth, or elfewhere ; 
of which, other Animals, of the fame kinds, 
are begotten.) 

What l faid of the defluxion of Seed, I mean 
not only, on the parts of the Male, but of the 
Female 
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Female alio, feeing that Ihe likewife emitteth, 
having ParajLita or Tefticles, though placed in 
a contrary way , and therefore is (he defirous 
of Coition. 

And this indeed feems.neceflary to be granted 
towards giving the,Reafon, why a Male or Fe¬ 
male is formed ;, for nothing canibe alledgcd 
more proper than this, that whereas the young 
One confifts of the Seeds, both of its Sire and 
Dam, if - that of the Sire predomlnate,it proves 
Male,'if that of the Dam, Female: 

Hence alfo may be given a caufe of the refcm- 
blance which it hath to either, or both - its Pa¬ 
rents ; for if the Female with a fuddenforce at¬ 
tracts, and fnatcheth away, the Seed of the Male, 
then the young One becometh like the Dam ; if 
both alike, it becometh like both,-but mixtly. \ 

if you demand. Why .Children are fomtimes, 
like their Grandfathers; or Great Grandfathers ? 
The Rgafon fecms to be this ; the Seed is: made 
up of many little Bulks, which are not always 
all of them diflolved into Atoms, or neareft to I 
Atoms, in the firft or next Generations, butat 
length in fome one of the following Generations* 
they unfold themfelves in fuch manner, as that, 1 
what they might have done in the Immediate, 
they exbibite only in the Remote. 

But whence comes Barrennefs ? From the; 
Seed’s being either thinner than it ought, fo as! 
it cannot fallen one the place •, or thicker, fo dsi 
it cannot eafily be commixed: For there is re¬ 
quire a due proportion betwixt the Seeds of the 
Male, and of the Female ; whence it happens, 
that many times the fame Man or Woman who 
are incapable of having Children by one, may 
yet have them by another. I omit other Reafons, 
as from the Aliment, fmee it is manifeft, that 
Aliment,by which Seed is increafed,differs from 
that, whereby it is attenuated and wafted. 


CHAP. VIII. i 

Of the ufe of Parts in Animals. 

H Ence follows. That the. parts of Animals 
were not from the very beginning of things 
tramed,after thefalhion they have now,for thofe 
ends and ufes whereto we fee them now ferve, 
( for there was no caufe to forefee this end, nor 
any things precedent to which that caufe attend¬ 
ing, and thence taking a conjectural aim might 
delign-any fuch fafhion, ) but becaufe it hap- 
ned that the parts were made, and did exift as 
we now fee them ; therefore they came to be ap¬ 
plied to tbefe ufes rather than to others, and be¬ 
ing firft made, themfelves Became afterwards the 
occafion of their own ufefulnels, apd infinuated 
the knowledge of it into the minds of the 
lifers. 

The Eyes therefore were not made to fee,nor 
the Ears to here,nor the Tongue to fpeak, nor 
the Hands to woik, nor the Feet to' go, for all. 
thefe Members were made before there was See, 
ing. Hearing, Speaking, Working, Going ; but 
thefe became their Functions after they had been 
made. 

For the Soul being formed together with and 
within the Body, and moreover being capable 
df Scnfc, the Eye hapned to be made of fuch - 


Cotexture, that the Soul, being applied unto it 
could not but produce the feniitive aft of See¬ 
ing ; and the Ear of fuch, as that being joined 
to it, it could' not but produce Hearing; and 
there being within the Body, made together 
with it, an Animal Spirit capable to impel ami 
move, the Tongue hapned to be framed after 
fuch a Contexture, as that this Spirit coming to 
it,- could hot but move.it, and break thc°Air 
( Which at the fame time if breathed forth, 1 ) in¬ 
toWords. : In like mariher, the' Hands,theVeet, 
and the reft of the Limbs were fo "fafhioned, as 
that this.Spirit ruihinginto them could not brie 
give this" motion to one,-and that to the o- 
ther. . 

As for.the-Tendons, which are plainly the 
Organs, by which the Parts are ftirred, it is evi¬ 
dent that, the Adtions are not ftrong, becahfc 
thefe are big-; nor remifs,becaufe they are final! ; 
but the Adtions are fuch or fuch; according to’ 
the occafions of frequent or leldom ufing them - 
But the bignefs of the Tendons follows the quan¬ 
tity ofthe'Motidn, fo that thofe which are ex- 
:ercifed are iii good plight, and grow convenient¬ 
ly bigger, thofe which lie idle thrive not. but 
wafte away. 

• Wherefore the Tendons were not fo formed 
by Nature, as if it were' better, that they Ihould 
by ftrong and big for the difeharge of vehement 
Jun&ions ;• weak’ and (lender for the weaker 
( for-we fee ;even Apes have Fingers fafhioned 
like oursy) but, as was faid before;, thofe which 
are exercifed, muft of necelficy be big, becaufe 
they are well nourifhed ; and thofe which are 
riot exercife’d^Tmall, becaufe' they are lefs nou- 
rilhed. T; / i; ; 

For Confirmation hereof may be alledged, 
that moft. Parts are fomtimes dirfedted to thofe 
ufes for which no Man will fay they were d?- 
fign’d; and this, when either I%ceflity or Qcca'- 
fion,-or feme Gonjedture takeri 'elfewhere,’.'lays 
them;open terns, Men would not fo much as 
dream of fighting with Weapons, if they had 
not firft fought with their Hands; nor-of hold¬ 
ing Shields before them,jif they had not firft felt 
Wounds that Were to b€- avoided ; nor of ma¬ 
king foft Beds, if they had'ntit' firft flept on the 
Ground ; nor of making Cups, if they had not 
drunkWater firft out of their Hands; nor of ma¬ 
king Houfes, if they had not been acquainted 
with the ufeiof Caves; And fo of the reft. 


C 11. H P. -IX. 

Of the Soul, the jntrinfecal Form of Animals. 

L E T us now come to the SonI,by Which Ani¬ 
mals are, and from it have their denomi¬ 
nation. In the firft place: we muft conceive it 
to be Corporeal, fome moft tenuious or fubtle Bo- Ia: 
dy, made up of moft fubtle Particles. Doubtlefs 
they who affirm it vs Incorporeal, befides that they 
abufe the Word, play the Fools exceedingly -, For,' 
except it were fuch,- it could neither adt nor fuf¬ 
fer ; it could not adl,for it could not touch any 
thing; itcould not..fuffer, for it could not be. 
touch’d by any thing,but would be as a meer Va¬ 
cuity, which, asj faid bcfore,vs fuch that it can neither 
, Al nor fuffer any thing,but only afford: a free tnotiott 
' to Bodies paffing tboroiv it. " y-Tote 
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Now that■ the Soul aits and fuffers fomthing, is I 
manifeflly declared by thofc things, which happen 
about its Senfes and ylffcclions ; as alfo by the 
motions wherewith it impels the members, and, | 
from within , governeth the whole Animal, 
turneth it about, tranfports it with Dreams 
and, in general, by itsunion and confent,-to mix 
in one compound with this groflfer matter,which 
ufually, upon this occafion, is more particularly 
termed the Body. 

1 fay, it is a molt tenuious and fubtle Body, 
for that it vs made up of moft tenuious or moft fub¬ 
tle little Bodies ; which , <15 they arc, for the tnoft \ 
part, exceeding fmooth, fo are they very round ; 
otherwife they could not permeate, and cohere 
intrinfecally with the whole Body, and with and 
its.paiits, as with Veins, Nerves, Entrals, and 
the veil. Which is manifeft even from hence ; 
for that when the Soul goeth out of the Body, 
we find' not that any thing is taken olT from the 
Whole, neither as to its Figure nor Weight ; 
but like Wine, when its flower or fpirit is gone; 
or Unguent, that hath loft its feent ; - for the 
Wine and Unguent retain the fame quantity, as 
if nothing of them were perifhed. So that the 
Soul, if you fhould imagine her’ to be rolled up 
together, might be contained almoft in a point, 
or the very lcaft of places. . 

Neverthelefs, though it be of fitch a- fubtle I 
Contexture, yet is it mixed and compounded of 
four, feveral Natures ••• for we are .to conceive it 
a thing made up and contemperated of fomthing 
fiery, fomthing aerial, fomthing fiatuoits, and a 
fourth which hath no name ; by means whereof, 
it is endued with a fenfitive faculty. 

The Reafon is'this,becaufe when a thin Breath 
departs out of the Body of a dying'perfon, this 
Breath'is mixed with Heat, and Heat attracts 
Air, there being no Heat without Air. .Thus 
we have three of thofe things which make up the 
Soul; and becaufe there is none of thefe three 
from which the fenfitive motions can be derived, 
we muft therefore admit a fourth, though with¬ 
out a name, whereunto the fenfitive Faculty may 
be attributed. 

This may be confirmed from hence, for that 
there is a certain Breath or Gale, as it is were, 
and Wind,which is caufe of the Body’s motion; 
Air, of its Reft; fomthing Hot caufe of the 
Heat that is in it; there muftlikewifebe fome 
fourth thing, the caufe of its Senfe. 

Now the necefiity of this fourth being mani- 
feft, upon another account. Anger, by which the 
Heart boils, and Fervor {parities intheEyes,con- 
vinceth, that there is Heat in it; Fear, exciting 
Horror throughout the Limbs,argUes a Cold,or 
copious Breath o^Wind; and the calm ftatc of 
the Breaftj and ferenity of the Countenance, de- 
monftrates there is Air. 

Whence it comes to pafs, that thofe Animals 
in which Heat is predominant are angry, as Li¬ 
ons ; thofe in which a cold Breath;are timorous, 
as Harts; thofe in which an aerial portion, are 
more quiet, and, as it werej of a middle condi¬ 
tion betweenLions and Harts,as Oxen. The fame 
difference is alfo to-be obferv’d amorigft Meti. 

Laftly, Although the Soul be a mixt and com¬ 
pounded thing, and this fourth namelefs thing, 
or fenfitive faculty, be the chief of its pa'rts,( it 
being, in a manner, the Soul of the Soul,ffir from 


[ it the Soul hath, that it is a ScnJ, and it dil'-in- 
guilhes Animals frbnf other things, as their in- 
triafccal form and 5 cfichtial difference, ) rvvtr- 
tlielefs thefe parts arc fo perfectly conlcmprra- 
ted, as that oi them is made one fnbftancc, r."d 
that moft fuhtleand rrioft coherent ;•• -neither,as 
l ing as the Soul is in the Body, can thclb four be 
fep. : reatcd from one another any more than O- 
dor. Heat, or Sapor, which arc natural to any 
inward part of the Body, can be fepar-ated from 
it. 

Now this fubftancebeing contained in the Bo¬ 
dy, and coherent, as it were, with it, is, in a 
manner, upheld by it, and is like wife the caufe 
of all-the Faculties,-Pafiions,and Motions in the 
Body, and mutal'l'y contained! the Body,and go¬ 
verneth it, arid' is moreover the- caufe of its 
Health and prefervation, and can no move be 
fevered from the Body, without the Jiflblution 
thereof, than Scent can he divided from Frsnk- 
incenfe, without deft-ruftion of its. nature. 

I fhall not need, to take notice, that one of the 
Natural Philofophers fccms,without any rc-’fon, 
to tedneeive, that there arc a; mam' parts of the 
Soul, Us of the Body, which are p-ucuu-h- appli¬ 
ed to one another. -For the fabilance of the 
Soul being fo fubtle, and the bulk of-the Body 
fo grofs, doubtiefs- its-Priucip'cs muft be more 
fubtle and fewer than.thole of the Body •, fo that 
every one of thefe coheres not with another,but 
each of them to little bulks and heaps , as it 
were, that confift of a greater number. W hence 
it comes to pafs, that fomtimes wc feel not 
when Duft,or a Gnat lights upon the Body, nor 
a Mitt in the Night,- nor the Spiders thread,nor 
Feathers, nor Thiftle-down, or the like, when 
we meet with them; it being reqni fitc,thnt more 
of the little Bodies which are mingled with the 
parts of the Soul be ftirred up, before they can. 
feel any thing that toucheth or ftriketh'tiiem. 
-"We muft fnrther obferve, that there is fome 
Internal'part of-the Body of fuch a temperature, 
as that where the Soul adheres to it, it receives 
an extraordinary Perfection. Tliis Pcffettion 
is the Mind, the Intellect, or that which -we call 
the Rational part of the Soul; becaufe ( the 
other part diftbfed through the whole Body be¬ 
ing irrational, ) this only difeotirfeth. 

Now forafmnchas the Irrational part is two¬ 
fold, Senfe and Affection or Appetite, and the 
Intellect is between both, for it hath the Senfe 
going before it to judge of things, and the Ap¬ 
petite coming after it, that by its own judgment 
it may direft it. We fhall therefore, being to 
fpeak of each, begin with the Senfe. 


CHAP. X. 

\ Of Senfe in general, which is the Soul ( as it were ) 
of the Soul. 

T O fpeak therefore firft of Senfe in gene¬ 
ral ; We muft obferve,that the Soul pof- 
felieth it after fuch a ritanner, as that both to 
have it, and toufe it, it requireth the Body, as 
being the thing wherein it is contained,and with 
which it operates. Now the Body affording this 'inert 
to the Soul , viz. That it hath a Principle of Scn- 
fation , and is able to ufe it, becometb itfelf alfo 
par- 
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participant of this Effetf^ which dependeth upon that 
Principle , ( that is to fay, it feeleth or perceiv- 
eth,) but not of all things that belong thereto , as of 
Tenuity, and the like.“ 

Wherefore it is not to be wondred at, that 
the Body, when the Soul is departed , remainetb void 
ofSenfc ; for it did not of itfelf pojfefs this Facul¬ 
ty ., but only made it ready for the Soul , which was 
congcnius with it ; Which Soul , by means of the 
Faculty cocffcited in the Body yxercifing , by a pecu¬ 
liar motion oj hers , the s-.li of Scnfation , giveth 
Senfe , not only to itfelf .j hut to the Body alfo , fcy 
reafon of their Neighborhood , Cobafeon, or Union 
with one another. 

Thus it conies to pafs,that not the Soul alone, 
nor the Body alone, perceive or feel, but rather 
both together ; and though the Principle of Sen- 
fation be in the Soul, yet whoever holds, that 
the Body doth not perceive or feel together with 
the Soul ■, and believeth that the Soul, inter¬ 
mingled with the whole Body,is able of herfelf 
to perform this motion of Senfation,he oppugus 
a thing moll manifeft. 

And they who fay, ( as fome do, ) that the 
Eyes fee not any thing, but it is the Soul only 
that feeth through them,as through open doors, 
obferve not, that if the Eyes were like doors,we 
might fee things much better if our Eyes were 
out, as if the doors were taken away. 

Now that which here feems the greateft diffi¬ 
culty being this. How it comes to pafs that a 
thing Senfitive, or capable of Senfe, may be ge¬ 
nerated of Principles that are wholly Infenfitive, 
or void of Senfe, we are to take notice, that 
this is to be aferibed to fome neceffary and pecu¬ 
liar Magnitude, Figure, Motion, Pofition, and 
Order of thofe Principles, as was before decla¬ 
red when we treated of Qualities, for the Fa¬ 
culty of Senfe is one of the Qualities, which, 
that it appear where it was not, requireth that 
there be fome Adition, Detradtion, Tranfpo- 
fition, and, in a word, a new Contexture, able 
to do that which the former could not. 

Yet we muft not therefore belive, that Stones, 
Wood, Clods of Earth, and fuch like Com¬ 
pounds, perceive, or feel » for, as other Quali¬ 
ties, lb this alfo is not begotten of every mix¬ 
tion, or of the mixtion of any kind of things, 
but it is wholly requifitc, that the Principles be 
endued with fuch a Bignefs, fuch Figures, Mo¬ 
tions, Orders, and the like Accidents ; whence 
it comes to pafs, that even Clods of Earth, 
Wood, and the like, when putrifi’d by Rain,and 
heated by the Sun, the Pofition and Order of 
their Parts being changed,turn into Worms,and 
other fenfitive things. This may be underftood 
from the fevcral Aliments, which being applied 
to the Bodies of living Creatures, and varioufly 
altered, do, in like manncr,of Infenfitive become 
Senfitive ; as Wood applied to Fire, of Not- 
burning bccometh Burning. 

And that it may appcar,how much fome are 
miftaken, who aifert,that the Principles where¬ 
of Senfe and Senfitive things confift, mutt be fen¬ 
fitive ; confider , that if they were fuch, they 
muft be fofc, forafmuch as no hard, or folid 
thing is capable of Senfe, and confequently, as 
we argued before, they muft be corruptible ; be¬ 
came, nnlefs tiicy are folid, they may be di- 
mi'pilhed, and fo lofe their Nature, whereas the 


Principles of Things, as we have often hereto¬ 
fore alledged, muft be incorruptible and perma¬ 
nent. 

It may otherwife be proved thus. If we al¬ 
low the Principles to be Incorruptible, we can¬ 
not conceive them to be Senfitive ; neither as 
Parts, for Parts fevered from the Whole feel 
not j neither as Wholes, for then they would be 
Animals, and confequently Mortal, or Corrup¬ 
tible, which is contrary to the Hypothefis. More¬ 
over , if we fhould admit, that they are both 
Animals, and Immortal, it would follow, that 
no fuch Animals as we now behold, < that is, of 
a peculiar kind, and agreeing in one jpecies , ) 
could be generated, but only a heap of feveral 
little Animals. 

Furthermore, If fenfitive Things muft be ge¬ 
nerated of fenfitive, that is, like of like, it will 
be necelfary, as we faid before, that a Man ( for 
Example,) confift of Principles that laugh,weep, 
ratiocinate, difeourfe of the mixture of Things, 
and of tbemfelves, enquiring of what Things 
they confift, and thefe being like to corruptible 
Things muft confift of others, and thofe like- 
wife ofothers, into infinite. 

Now it being well known, that in the Bodies 
of Animals there are five diftinft Organs of 
Senfe, by which the Soul ( or the fenfitive Facul¬ 
ty in Her, ) apprehends, and perceives fenfible 
Objedts feveral ways, that is by Seeing, Hear¬ 
ing, Smelling,Tafting,Touching; nothing hin¬ 
ders, but that we allow Five Senles, the Sight, 
the Hearing, the Smell, the Tafte, and the 
Touch. 

All this diverfity arifeth from hence, that on 
one fide the fpecies of Colours,and vifible Things, 
as alfo Sounds, Odors, Sapors, and other Qua¬ 
lities , are made up of little Bodies, endued 
with particular Magnitudes, Figures, Poficions, 
Orders, aud Motions. On the other fide, the 
Organs of Sight, Hearing, and the reft of the 
Senfes, are of fuch Contextures as contain little 
Vacuities, or Pores, which have likewife pecu¬ 
liar Magnitudes, Figures, Pofitions, and Orders 
and thefe Organs being various have feveral 
Aptneffes and Proportions, to which the feveral 
little Bodies of the Qualities are commenfurat- 
ed, fo as fome can receive into themfelves thefe, 
others thofe, whence it happens, that only thefe 
little Bodies, of which the fpecie, of Colour con¬ 
fift, are capable of penetrating into the Organ 
of Sight, and to move and affedt it after that 
manner ; But fo are not the little Bodies,which 
are only capable of piercing, moving, and af¬ 
fedt ing the Organ of Hearing, or thofe which 
can only affedt that of the Touch, and fo of the 
reft. ^ 

Hence alfo, when we obfenre, that not only 
Animals of different kinds, but even amongft 
Men themfelves, fome are not affected with the 
fame fenfible Objedts, we may underftand that 
there is not in them the fame kind of Contex¬ 
ture. And fince in all little Bodies blended and 
mingled together,fome will naturally agree with 
others, fome not, therefore neither can the im-' 
preflion and apprehenfions, or fenfation of the 
fame quality be made in all Animals,neither can 
a fenfible Object affedtall Animals alike with all 
its parts, but each one with thole qualities only 
which ate fuitable to their Senfes,and convenient 
to affedt them. J fhaH 
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I fhall add nothing concerning the common 
Objects of Senfe, as Magnitude, Figure, Mo¬ 
tion , and the like, which are perceptible by 
more Senfes than one; for what we faid of them 
in the Canonick, is fufficient. 


Ifubclc emiliions are fent from them, as make all 
things behind them apear fo colouied. But 
the' experiment fioni Looking-glares is more 
than fufficient for thefe clearly ffiew,that there 
arc indeed fuch diluviums emitted from bodies, 
in regard, the bodies being prefent, they light 
upon the glals ; if any thing intervene, they 
are hindred fiom coming thither; if the bodies 


Of Sight, and of the Images which glide into it. 

B Eing to fpeak fomething of every Senfe, we 
mult begin with Sight, whofe Organ mani- 
ieltly is the Eye ; nor is it lefs evident, that the 
external yippearances , and Forms of Things , are 
therefore fedn hy us ; becaufe fomething glides from 
without , or from the Objctls into us, that vs, into 
our Eye, But before we undertake to fhew,that 
this is far more probable than what others 
affiert, we mull declare.whether there be any 
thing which comes from the Things themfelves 
into our Eye, and of what nature it is. 

Firlt then we affirm,that nothing hinders but 
that certain ’ Effluxions of Atoms, perpetually 
‘ flying in an uninterrupted courfe, are fent from 
‘ the Surfaces of Bodies, in which alfo the fame 
, Pofition and fame Order may be preferved, 

, which was found in the Superficies and Solids of 
<■ the very Bodies themfelves, whence fuch Ef- 
1 fluxions are as it were’Forms, Figures, or Ima- 
1 ges of thefe Bodies from which they are deri- 
) ved, and refembling them in all their Linea- 
, meats •, and, moreover, are far more fubtle than 
, any of the things themfelves, which by them 
< are made vifible to us. This then is the na- 
* ture of thofe forms or figures, which we ufe to 
‘ call Idols, or Images. 

‘ Nor is it difficult, that filch kind of contex- 
| tures Ihould be found in the middle Aire, or 
‘ ambiently'diffufed fpace nor,that there fhould 
‘ be in the things themfelves,and efpecially in the 
* Atoms, certain difpofitions rendring them apt 
, to make reprefentations, which are only nicer 
* empty cavities, and fuperficial tenuities of no 
‘ determinable depth. * But in this place, we 
fpeak ofthofeeffluviums,which are as it were thin 
films,or skins flript from the remaining Bodies. 

Nov yet is it difficult, that images of this na¬ 
ture Ihould flow from the out-Tides of bodies,as 
i t , is hence proved, that there flowing ever fome¬ 
thing from the inner parts of bodies, as fmell, 
heat,cold, ( as we hinted formerly, ) it is far 
more eafie, that fomething Ihould flow, or be 
carried away from their out molt parts; lince the 
Atoms, as well in' one as the other, are in a per¬ 
petual endeavour of difentangling themfelves to 
get away, but in the former cafe, being covered 
with other Atoms, they find refiftence, whereas 
in the later,bcing placed in the fore-front of the 
body,they find none. Add, that hence alfo they 
gain the advantage of flying out from the fuper¬ 
ficies in the fame order and ranlc,which they held 
there ; whereas thofe which comes from with¬ 
in, cannot but change their poftures, being 
often,difturbed in the way, by their anfradtuous 
pafiages. 

Now that there are indeed fuch effluviums, 
may ; hence be proved, that if the Sun-beams pafs 
tl|or6ughCurtains,red ( for example,,) or of any 1 
sther colour, drawn before the Theaters, fuch 


But ‘ forasmuch as there is no point of time, 
in which thefii Images flow not into thcMcdium, l: ‘ 
| doubtlcfs, their production mull be made in .. 

, poin of time, and be perpetually flowing out 
< at the fuperficies, iu a continued ftreani.' For 
‘ the realon,w!iy they cannot be dlfcerned apart, 

• is, bccaule, when one Image goes away, auo- 
j tliercoheventlyfuccceds,and fupplies its room ; 

, and inftantly preferves the fame order and po- 
c finion of Atoms, which is in the fuperficies of 
1 the folid Body, and that for a long time, and 
‘ at a great dill ante, ( although cttafl they are 
‘ confounded. ) Whence it comes to pafs, that 
the Body always appeareth with the fame acci¬ 
dents, and in the fame form 

I mean here,that form which is proper to the 
Body, and is conceived to be a collection ( as it • Sl 
were, ) of parts, dilpofed in a certain order, or 
( as it were, ) the fuperficies left behind by the 
Image, which flics away from it. 

It may here feem itrangc,that the Body feem- 
eth no more to bcditninilh’d, than as if nothing 
at all were taken off from it; but this is by rca- 
fon of their extraordinary tenuity,which cannot 
be underftood,without firft conceiving the tenu¬ 
ity of the Atoms. Concerning this, we in- 
Itanc’d formerly, in an animal lb final], as if we 
fuppofed ic divided into three parts,each of them 
will be indifcernablc ; and yet for performance 
;_of thofe animal functions which ic difehavgeth, 

|ic mnft ncccflarly be made up of fuch parts and 
particles as can hardly-be formed, without innu- 
' merable myriads of Atoms, 
i Not,to mention, in confirmation of the pro- 
, bability hereof, that there are many odorous 
I things, out of which, though fomething incef- 
1 fantly flow, yet for a long time nothing appear- 
' eth to be diminilhed, either as to their figure or 
! weight, notwichflanding that the effluviums out 
j of them are far gvofler, and more numerous than 
! thefe Images, which flow out along with them ; 
yet are fo inconfiderable a part of che things that 
flow out, as no man can exprefs. 

Wonderful alfo may feem their celerity in 
flying out; but this muff be underftood by the 
celerity of the Atoms, formerly declared; for 
thefe Images, by reafon of the tenuity we fpoke 
of, being nothing elfe but certain contextures of 
fimple Atoms, ‘ have a celerity beyond all ima- 
) gination, and their paflage through the tran- Lf - 
‘ fpavent place which is round about them is 
c like that which is through the infinit fpaces, 

‘ there being not much difference, becaufe they 

* meet few or no obftacles in the fpace which fur- 
‘ rounds them. Certainly, if the light of the 
Sun and other Stars can come fo fvvifdy ( as we 
obferve, ) from Heaven, the celerity of thefe 
Images ought to be, if not greater vet not lets, 
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by reafon of the Atoms which ftandin the fur -! 
face of the body, ready for i motion, and have 
nothing to retard them. 


CHAP. XII. 


That Seeing is perform'd by means ofthofe Images 


T Hefe things prefuppofed, feme conceive, 
that ‘ external and diftinct things are 
‘ therefore feen by us, becaufe they imprint in- 
‘ our eye the Image of their colour or figure,the 
* Air intervening between them and us, pev- 
‘ forming the Office of a Seale, by means o 
‘ which.this impreffion is made. Others think, 

‘ that this is effefted by the rays or effluviums 
‘ Tent from us or our eyes to the objeft , .... 

3 probable, that it is performed by ' ; ng m the dark. 


Air, which the Image drives on before, it For 
though it comes to the eye exceeding, fwiftly, 
and in imperceptible time - yet it comes thi¬ 
ther, and touches upon it orderly ; and by how 
much the longer it is in doing fo, fo much the 
more diftant the thing appears- to be ; by how 
much the fooner,fo much the nearer. 

Hence alfo may be given a reafon, why an I- mg 
mage feems to be beyond the Looking-glafs \ 
for as when a man, from any place within a 
houfe,looks upon a thing that is without doors, 
the Air cometh fo him imprinted, as well that 
without to the door, as that within from the 
door: So to him who looketh in a glafs, com- 
mech fucceffively as well that Air which is from 
the glafs to the Eye, as that which is from the 
objeft to the glafs. 

Hence alfo may be given a reafon, why, be- ibid. 

can fee the things that are 


‘ thelc Images we fpoke of, which coming from! in^he light; but being in the light, cannot fee 
‘the things, of their colour and figure, flow | tho f e thac are ; n thedark. . For the enlighcned 


1 into us, and preferving a congruous magni- 
1 tude, enter into our eyes, andftrike our light 
‘ with a very fwift motion. 

This figillation ( or impreffion,) indeed is a 
thing extream hard, aud perhapsimpoffible to 
be explicated; and as for the emiffion of rays 
out of our eyes, it is unimaginable what the 
L.ooking-glafl'es fend out of them, that they al-| 
fo Ihould have Images painted in them •, or what j 
that is,which in a mdment is Tent from the eye, 
info the whole vaffc circumference of the Hea- 


To omit, that fince in hearing, fmelling,taft- 
ing, touching,we fend_ nothing out of ourfelves, 
but receive fomthing from -without, which caii- j 
feth a fenfation of itfelf, ( for of itfelf a voice 
; comes into-the E N ars, odors into the noftrils, fa- 

porsinto the palace, and things which may be 

touched arc applied to the body,) it isobvions 
to be conceived, that neither is any thing fent 
out from our eyes, but that fomthing ( viz.. 
thofe Images, ) comes into out eyes from the 
things tliemfclves, .... 

But the foul,inafmuch as it is in the eyes, can¬ 
not but fee, that i?$ apprehend the colour and 
outward form of that tiling which is prefented 
to it: For by leafon of the polite and perfpicu- 
ous confcxtuie of the Organ, it receiveth the 
Image cf.ihc thing, and is flruck by it accord¬ 
ing to all die prefented parts. 

And forafmuch as thofe things are beautiful 
which delight the fight, thofe deformed which 
offend it ^ how Ihould we imagine this to be, 
but that die Images which come from the one | 
confift of bodies, which, by their fmoothnefs, 
arc gently accommodated to the contexture of 
the eye ybut thofe which come from the other 
confift of fuch, as by their ugly figure rend the ' 
contexture ? 


Air fucceeding thedark, the Eye informed by 
it is enabled to fee •, but not when the dark fuc- 
ceedeth the enlightned. 

How comes it,that the Images in a glafs feem 
walk as we do ? This happens, by reafon of Mi. 
the varied parts of the glafs, from which fe- 
veral parts there mufl necefiarily be made a re- 
fleftion upon the Eye, and thereupon the I- 
mages feem to walk as we. 

If you ask, Why the Image which goeth from Mi. 
us to the glafs reprefents not the back-fide, but 
the fore-fide, and that fo, as that the right part 
is on the left fide, and the left on the right ; 
take notice, that this happens on the very fame 
falhion, as if the Image of .a man made of chalk 
or clay, not quite dried, ihould be clapt to a 
bail or pillar. • „ 

But if the Image be reflefted from one glafs 
another, and thence to the Eye, the feitua- Mi. 
„.onof the parts is reftored, lo as the right 
parts appear on the right fide, and the left on 
the left, ( and .by this means it may be brought 
to pafs, efpecially if there be many glaffes,-chac 
fuch things as are hidden behind fomthing, 
and out of fight, may be brought to view,) 

! which may alfo happen even in one glafs, if it 
hath little fides, whereof one reflefts the Image 
totheother. 

Thus much concerning the Sight; to which 
alfo forrie things, formerly hinted in our dif- 
courfe of the Criteries and of Qualities, have 
reference. 


CHAP. XIII. 


but that the I 


: eye is troubled with the Jaun- f 1 Oncerning Hearing, we muft repeat what 
comes ic, that all things feem yellow ? we have touched formerly, that, it being 
..2. «i— rr. 1 conte fs 7 ^ tfie Far is the Or^an of the Hearing, 


cV in their application to the j contefs 7 d, the Ear is the Organ of the Hearing, 
incline: or they may be ftrain’d As Seeing is perform’d by the coming of fom- 
alio without the eye, coming amonglt the yel- thing into the Eye; to Hearing alfo ’is perform d 
low little bodies or Images, which proceed in ‘ in the Ear by an emiffion offomthmg,convey d 

■ thither from the thing that fpeaks, founds. 

But how happens it, that we. lee.not omy j ‘ - :r * " ” ' 

tin 


cc manner fumi the eye * thither trom tne tning tnat lpeatts, 

But' how happens it, that we. fee.not only ‘ makes a noife, or is fome other way difpofed 
r colour-and form of a body, but wedif- £ to ftirup the fenfe. of hearing. This kind of 
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'• Moreover,this effluvium , either in the mouth I 

of the Speaker, or generally in the thing [truck I 
upon and making a noife, is /batter’d there by mo - I 
tion into innumerable little pieces of the fame figure, ] 
( *,round, if the whole effluvium were round ; I 
inequilateral and triangular,if the firlt effluvium 
were fuch,) in like manner as we obferve, that 
little drops arc made when we pour any thing 
out of bottles, or when Cloath- workers fpurt 
water upon their cloaths. 

1 Thefe little pieces,or fmall bulks,are there- 
e upon dilperfed in fuch manner, as that they 

* preferve a certain mutual conformity to one a- 

* nother, (and llrike the hearing of feveral p:r- 
4 Tons alike, fo as they all feem to hear one and 
4 the lame found, though it be not the fame.but 

* like onely, ) and keep fait alfo within them- 
4 felves,each by a particular coherence, whereby 

* it comes to pafs that they are known to have 
4 reference ro that thing,from which they were 
4 fent forth, and for the molt part make fuch a 
4 fenfation, as was firlt made by that which fent 
4 forth the found, (as when the found comes not 
4 from far into the Ear, and pallet!) through a 
4 fret fpace. ) But otherwife, (as by reafon of a 
4 great diftance, or fome partition,) fomthing 
4 from without bringeth in the found confufed- 
4 ly onely. For without a kind of conformity 
4 and coherence, deduced and preferv’d from 
4 the very thing founding, there could never be 

* any diftindt hearing. 

4 Yet mult we not imagine, that when the 
e voice (fir example ,) is once fent forth into 
‘ the Ait, the Air is prefently imprinted or 
4 formed,either by that voice,or by fome others 
4 made by it, into like voices, which (as* one 
exprelfeth it, flye away togethet, as one Jay 
with another, as faith the proverb,) 4 It were 

* too great a task, that the Air Ihould be de- 
4 ligned for any fuch employment; but as foon 
‘ as ever the blow is made within us when we 
4 fpeak, the voice being articulated out of cer¬ 
tain little pieces, of a molt fpiritual and nim- 
4 ble effluxion, fit for the Office, and arriving at 
4 the Ear, caufeth hearing in us. 

That thefe little pieces which infinuate into 
the Ear have a figure,may be. argued, by reafon 
that Sound could not afFedt the hearing pleafant- 
ly and unpleafantly,if it had not fuch a fmooth- 
nefs as fuits with the contexture of the Organ, 
not fuch a roughnefs as rends the Organ. This 
may better be underltood, by comparing the 
grating of a Saw with the fweetnefs of a Lute, 
or the hoarfe cawing of a Crow With the fweet 
melody of a dying Swan. . I 

Nor to repeat fome things fpoken heretofore, 
which feem to conduce hereunto, I fhall onely I 
touch this difficulty. How it comes to pafs, that | 
founds in the night-times are both louder and 
clearer than in the day ? To folve this, we 
mull aflume what is manifelt from our difeourfe 
formerly,That Motion is made throughVacuum, 
and that there is much of Vacuum fcattered up 
and down through the little bodies, or bulks 
of Air, which are made up of Atoms ; and that 
in the day-time it being hot,and thefe little bo¬ 
dies rarifyed, and the Atoms diffuled, the.little 
Vacuities contained in them mull necellarily 
become narrower and ftraiter ■, but in the night, 
it being cold, and thefe tittle bodies prell up 


clofe,and the Atoms crowded together, the 
Vacuities become larger. This is evident from 
all things, which in a Veflel are boiled,foftned, 
and melted; but if they take up a larger place, 
they cool, return to their temper, and become 
contracted. 

Hence therefore it happens, that the Sound Ibid , 
in the Day-time paffing thorough the dilated 
Air,and lighting upon manyBodies in its way,is 
either quite Hopp’d, or torn, and much knock’d 
and worn away. But when in the Night it paf- 
feth thorough a fpace free from Bodies, it ar¬ 
rives at the hearing by a full, ready, and unin¬ 
terrupted carriere, and with that fwiftnefs pre- 
ferves its clearnefs and diltinftion. 

From the fame ground it fprings,that empty ibid. 
Veflcls being ltruck,found •, the full found not; 
and that the more fmall Bodies, as Gold, make’ 
a low dull noife ; the lefs compadt, as Brafs, a 
greater and clearer. 

C H A P. xlvl ~ 

Of Smelling. 

A S concerningSweM»ig,we mull underlland, 
that Odor ( as mas in proportion declared 
concerning found or voice,when we treated of Hear¬ 
ing ) would not make any impre/fton or /lamp ofUeru 
itfelf, unlefs from the odorous thing there were dedu¬ 
ced fome little Bodies or Bulks, fo commcnfurated to 
the organ of Smelling , ( the Noftrils, ) as to be able 
to move and affefi it. 

That Odors flow and come out of things, is 
maflifelt, forafrauch as all things efteemed odo¬ 
rous have a llronger Scent, being broken 
pounded, or dilTolved by Fire, than whilft 
they ate whole. For the Hock of thefe 
little Bodies, which are fit to move the Smell, 
is pent up, as it were,withlri the odorous Body, 
and bound, but,the Body being broken^ pound¬ 
ed, or burnt, it leaps forth, and fpreads itfelf 
like a Vapor or Cloud,-and affedts the Smelling, 
if it can light upon it. 

It ufeth to afFedt the Smell two ways, either Lam. 
unquietly andunfuitably, whence proceed unplea- 
fant Odors; ov fmootbly and aptly, whence plea‘- 
fant Odors. For fome of the little Bodies of 
Odor having a fmooth and even Surface ; 6- 
thers,more or greater Angles than is fit; thence 
it happens, that fome Odors afFedt the Organ 
with delight, as touching it fmoothly ; others!, 1 
with a kind of Pain, as if they tore it. 

There mull needs be a difference be'twixt the luertu lib. a 
penetrations of thefe little Bodies into the No- 
llrils, when Carkalfes are burnt, and when the 
Theatre is newly Itrew’d with Saffron. And it 
may be conceived after this manner. As the 
Hand, if we put Down to it,prefleth upon it ; 
but if a Nettle, fnatcheth itfelf back, ( for the 
fmoothnefs of the One, and the roughnefs of the 
Other by its Prickles,affedl two different ways,) 
in like manner the little Bodies which proceed 
out of the Saffron, are fmooth; thole which out 
of the Carkafs, prickly: fo as the firlt gently 
ftroke and delight the Noftrils, the other prick 
them, and make them draw back. 

. Moreover, there being fo great variety of b-«sretlib./ 
tempers amongft Anirtials, (even amongft Men 
one in refpedt of another ) and the Contexture 
of the organ of Smelling being different in feve- 
Fffff raV 
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From the fame Reafon it is, that the Meat 
which agreeth with one Ariimal,is Poifon to an- lUJ. 
other ; as Hemlock, or Hellebore, is deftrudtive 
to a Man, yet it fattens Goats, and Quails'. 
Tnis happens, by reafon of the interior Con- 
texture-Sjwhich differing from one another,that 
I which is'accommodate, and adaptable to one, is 
inadaptable to another. 


ralPerfons, it ough not to feem Arrange, that 
fome Scents pjeafe Some ; Others, Others •, by 
reafon ot the diffi militudes of the Figures of the 
little Bodies, of which they confift ; nor that 
Bees delight in Flowers, Vultures in Carrion ; 
or that Dogs find out by the Scent which way 
Beafts have gone, which we cannot perceive ; as 
if in palling, they left a Steam which cannot 
ftrikeour Smell. 


CHAP. XV. 
OfTafiing. 


Wi 


T E come next to fpeak of Tailing 
, Whereas it is manifeft, that the Organ 
* merer. thereof,is the Tongue and Palate ; and that * 

we then taflre and perceive the Sapor in our 
mouth, when chewing the Meat,we fqueeze 01' 
the Juice (as when we prefs with the Hand 
Sponge full of Water) and thereupon,the Juic< 
which is fqueezed forth, is diftributed thorough 
the Pores, or complicated Holes of the Tongue 
and Palace, we may in general aiiert the Sapor 
to be fweet,the little Bodies whereof are accom¬ 
modated to the Organjgently and fmoothly ; 
on the contraryjehat to be Bitter, Salt, Sharp, 
Acid, Sower, Hot, &c. which roughly and un- 
fuitably. For neither could Hony or Milk af- 
feft the Tongue pleafantly, nor Wormwood or 
Centory unpleafantly, if it were not that thofe 
confift o{ fmoother and rounder little Bodies, 
thefe of more harlh and hooked; fo as thofe 
touch it gently, thefe prick and rend it. 
neopbrajt. pj e therefor,e'not defines the thing amifs, who 
(jfenr. " faith,. That the Atoms, which make a fweet Sa- 
por,afe. round,and of a convenient fize 5 Thofe 
which -a fower , large; Thofe which a harlh, 
multangular, and nothing round; Thole which 
a fharp, acute, conical, crooked, not (lender , 
nor round;; Thofe which an acid, iound, flen-; 
der, corner’d, crooked ; Thofe which a fait, 
corner’d, diftorted, cequicrural; Thofe which 
a bitter, round, fmooth,diftorted,little ; Thofe 
which a fat, flender, round, little. • 

\vret But, more particularly, feeing that the tem¬ 

pers, not only of Animals, but even of Men 
among themfelves, are fo, various, and that as 
they differ in the outward lineaments of their 
Bodies, fo they cannot but differ alfo in their in¬ 
ward" Cbntexcures, hence we may fay, that the 
Sapors, . that are pleafing to feme Animals or 
Men, are difpleafing to others, by reafon that 
the little Bodies, of which they confift, are fui- 
table, -and..accommodated, to the Contexture of 
the Organs of thofe, but unfiiitable and unac- 
commodate to the Contexture of the Organs of 
thefe Tmce the round Pores, that in the Or¬ 
gan, can receive the round Atomes fmoothly, 
but the triangular difficultly ; and the triangu¬ 
lar Pores- can receive the triangular fmoothly, 
but theround difficultly. . . 

a Hereby: alfo is underftoqd, how it comes to 

pafs, that the things, which were formerly plea- 
fant to us , are in a Fever diftafteful, for the 
texture; is -fo diforder’d, and the Figures of- the 
Pores-ifo filter’d, that the Figures of the little 
Bodies:which infinuate into.them, though for¬ 
merly they, were adaptable, now become Unfui- 
table and incongruous. 


CHAP. XVI. 

Of Touching. 

L Aftly,Concerning thcToucbJ mean not that Luna. 

which is common to all Bodies, as they are 
laid to touch one another by their Superficies^ 

( contrary to the Nature of Vacuum, which can 
neither touch, nor be touched, ) but that which 
is proper to Animals, not performed without 
perception of the Soul; and hath not one, but 
I all parts of the Body for its Organ. Concern¬ 
ing this Touch , I fhall only declare, that what is 
perceived by it, is perceived three ways: 

For firft, A thing is perceived by the Touch, Ihu 
when it is extrinfecally applied, or, from with¬ 
out infinuates itfelf ; applied, as when the Hand 
feels a Stone dapp’d to it; inllnuated, as when 
a hot thing emitting Heat,ora cold thing Cold, 
certain little Bodies get into .the Pores, which, 
according to the ftate wherein the Body is, ei¬ 
ther retreft) or difturb it. 

Secondly, When a thing which is within, is 
driven ouc,.which fomtimes'happens with Plea- 
fure, efpecially vyhen the thing itfelf was bur- 
thenfom-and incomnibdi'pns^ utfitim/e'ihenexcer- 
Fomtimes with Pampas whe'ri by reafon 
ofthe angles of the little Bodies, it excoriates 
thePaflage, as. by the Strangury, or' Difficulty 
of Urine. 

Laftly, When fome ’things within the Body 
take fome of thefe motions,as by Ifhpulfion, Di- Iiid ‘ 
duftion, Diftra&bn, Cohvulfi'on, Compundtibn, 
Rafure, Excoriation, Inflation, Tenfion, Break- 
ing,and imnumerable other ways, it difturbs the 
Natural Conftitutionj'and confounds and trou¬ 
bles tfie.; Senfes'. Thus .all. Aches and Pains of 
the Head^ arid other parts within, are caufed ; 
and the Animal doth in fuch manner affeft it¬ 
felf, as if a Man Ihould with his own hand ftrike 
part of his Body. 


CHAP. XVII. 

Ofthe InteUeS, Mind , or Reafon , and its Seat. 

H itherto of the Scnfe. We niufl now fpeak 
of the InteUctt, which is alfo ufually cal- 
led. Mind, Reafon. Ihe Rational and Hege- 
monick part; fomtimes Cogitation, Imagina¬ 
tion, Opinion, Counfel: Its property is, when 
the Senfe. ftfike's it, to think, apprehend, under- 
ftand, revolve, meditate, difeourfe,' or delibe¬ 
rate fomthing. . 

.The Contexture of the JnteUctl confifts of lit¬ 
tle Bodies,the molt fubtle, fmooth and round of 
all,forafmuch as nothing can be more fubtle,nor 
of quicker motion. Neither is there any thing 
i that can ftir up itfelf fboner, or perform any 
I thing 
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. thing quicker than the Intellect, which if it de-i 
fign or begin any thing, brings it to pafs in a 
moment ; whence all acknowledge, that nothing! 
can be fwifter thanfher adion ) Thought. 1 
And certainly, as Water is much apter 
move, and more fluent than Honey, by reafon 
that is made up of little Bodies, which are fmoo -1 
ther, leffer, and rounder 5 nothing confequent- 
ly can confiffc of rounder, lefler, and fmoother 
than the Mind, for nothing can be readier fori 
motion, quicker, or more pliant. 

And in whatfoever part of the Body the In¬ 
tellect inheres, it fo cohereth to the Soul, or to 
that portion of the Soul which coexifts with it 
in that part, as thatit is iiidiviiibly conjoined to 
it, and conftitutes one Nature with it, yet it al¬ 
ways fo preferves and retains its own Nature,as 
that it is the property of the Intelled,to think • 
of the Soul, to undergo affections - though by 
reafon of their Cohsflon, it be conceived, that 
the Soul thinks, and the Intellect is affetted. 

Indeed, the Intellect is void of Affection or 
Palfion ; but ( becaufe, as the Paffions depend¬ 
ing on Senfe,are ftirred up in the Soul about 
thofe parts wherein the Senfe is feated ; fo thofe 
which depend on Cogitation, are ftirred up in 
the Soul about that part where Cogitation is,and 
ip which part the Soul is one thing with the In¬ 
tend thinking:) Hence it cometh to pafs,that, 
as if the aggregate or compound of the Intellect 
. and the Soul reflding in that part, made up only 
Intellect, the Paffions come to be attributed to 
the Intellect itfelf. 

Thus,whether the Intellect betaken diftinCtly 
of jointly , it hath this property beyond the 
other partof the Soul, that, As when the Head 
?£ Eye-aketh, we are. not thereupon pain’d all 
over the Body; fo'fomtimes the Intellect is af¬ 
fected with Grief or Joy, when the cither part 
01 the Soul, which is diffufed through the Body 
is free from this affection. I kyjorntimes, be- 
eaufeit may happen; that the Intellect be feis’d 
with a Fear fo vehement, as that the felt of the 
Soul may be ftruck together with it, and there¬ 
by may be caufed, Sweating, Palenefs, flopping 
of the Speech, the Eyes grow,dim, the Ears pof- 
felled with a humming, the joints grow faint 
and, w a word,the Mari may fall into a Swoon. 

^Moreover, the intellect may be contrived to 
partake of life more perfectly.than the Soul; oir 
the other part of the Soul, forafmuch as the 
z Soul cannot fubfift never fo little in the limbs 
without the Intellect • but the Intellect, though 
the limbs roundabout it were cut off,and there? 
by a great part of the Soul taken away; would 
neverthelefs fubfift afld preferve. life : Like the 
Ball, which conduceth more to Sight than all the 
reft of the Eye ,.: becaufe the Ball being hurt 
though the reft of the parts be found, the Sight 
ls deftroy’d; but as long as the Ball Is found 
though the other parts be deftroV’d, the Sight 
cpntiilueth.. ' > 0 ' 

It feemeth not^that there can be any other feat' 

. alEgnM for the Intellect, or rational part pf the 
Soul, than the middle part of the' Breaft, and 
confequentiy the Entrails, or the Heart, which is : 
mthemidft bfthe Breaft. This is manifeftfrom 
me affeCtions of Fear and Joy, proceeding. , from 
Cogitation, ( or the Intellect thinking, ) which 
preceive td be in the Bteaft. 


C H A P. XVIII. 
the Soul thirtieth by Images , which glide 

T Here is only this difficulty. How the Intel- lucre r 
left can be ftirred up to think fomthing ? 

| But it being manifeft that things are thought 
I by the Intellect, in the fame manner as they Ire 
r e -Th- y f hC Eye 5 ,C ls alfo evi dent, that as Sight 
bl '“»8“ 

For befides thole Images which glide into the MS. 
*^ye, and being of fomthing a grofler bulk are 
1 accommodated to the contexture of the Eve and 
! produce m it the aCt of Seeing, there mnft’ne- 
ceffarily wander through the Air an innumerable 
company of others, far more fubtle, and thofe 
either peel d off from Bodies, or form’d in the 
Air itfelf, as was formerly faid ; which penetra- 
1 tmg through the Body, and being adaptable to 
the contexture of the Intellect, as foon as thev 

arrive as it, move it to Think. 

Whence it comes to pafs, that as we fee ( for ibid, 
example, ) a Lion, becaufe the image thereof 
glides into our Eyes; fo we think a Lion,becaufe 
Uie image of a Lion,glides into our Mind. That 
we think or imagine Centaurs, Sylla’s and the 
like, which neither are, nor ever were; this may 
happen, not fo much by Images framed on pur- 
pofe,as for that when the Images ( for example S 
ot a Man and of a Horfe are prefented to us they 
by reafon of their Tenuity or Subtlety, like a 
Cobweb, or a Leaf of Gold, are joined toge¬ 
ther, and made one, fuch as is attributed to a 
Centaur. 

But take oiotice, that when fomtimeswe pre- ml 
fcvere m the fame thought, whether waking or 
fleeping, .this happens not, for that we ufe fome 
one image of the- Tame thing, .but that we fife 
iraages fucceeding in a continual fluxion, 

I whichifthey come to us in the fame pofture, the 
th;ng thought or imagined feemeth unmoved 
I if m a varied, it feems moved'. Which is the 
reafon,why, in drearns efpecially,itriages feem'tb 
| us to be moved ,and to ftir their arms and .otlier 
limbs one after another. 

i But how comes it to pafs, that whatfoever Ibil 
any Man would,his'Mind or Intellect thinks that 
Very thing ? Becaufe, though there are eveyv 
where Images of all forts, yet the greateft part 
pafleth by unthought of, and 'thofe only move' 

| the Mind which'lhe heffel'f takes notice of'.or 
would jobferve, or' frames herfelf to think of. 

And, obferve we not, th at the Eyes, w hen they 
•begin to have a fight of fomthing very little 
I bend and fix themfclves upon it, and, till they 
jfee fomthing plainly, all other things are as if 
jithey were non, although they receive their 
jiimages alfo., _ 

Now as there is fome Intentiyenefs l'eqmfite 
-j the Mind; that it may apprehend things di- 
iftmaiy, fo much more that it may fimply think 
ior give fome judgment,by affirming or denying ? 

. but moft of all,that it may difeburfe of them as if 
| its greateft care were not to be deceived: 

But this, we declared formerly, in treating of 
■the Criteries. It will b'e fufficient, as to the fpe- 
culatiori of fiatiiral ihiligs, here to obferve, that 
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Human V’fcourfe firfi admiretb the things that are 
produced by Nature , and next enquires into them, 
and finds out their Caufes -, but in fome fooner, in o- 
thers later - and fomtimes evinceth this, or arrives 
at the full knowledge in a longer times, fomtimes in 
a {hotter. 


CHAP. XIX. 

Of the Affettiorts or PaJJions of the Soul'. 

T Here is betides Senfe another part of the Ir¬ 
rational Sou),which may be called Affe&u- 
ous,or Paflionate,f rom the Affe&ions or Paflions 
raifed in it. It is alfo termed the Appetite or De¬ 
lire, from the chief Affe&ion which it hath, cal¬ 
led Appetite or Defire ; fome diftinguilh it into 
Concupifcible arid Irafcible. 

Now whereas it was already faid, that the 
affe&ions which follow Senfe, are produced in 
the organs of Senfe, thofe which follow opinion 
in the Breaft •, hereupon there being two princi¬ 
pal affe&ions, pleafure, and Pain ; the firft, fa¬ 
miliar, and fuitable to the Soul ; the other, in¬ 
commodious, and unfuitable to Nature; It is 
manifeft, that both thefe are excited, not in the 
Breaft only, where Pleafure, for the moft part, 
comes under the name of Joy,Gladnefs, Exulta¬ 
tion, Mirth •, and Pain, uuder that of Grief, Sor¬ 
row, Anguifh.drc. but alfo in the other parts, in 
which, when they are removed from their natu¬ 
ral ftate, there is raifed Pain or Grief; when 
they are reftored to that ftate, Pleafure. 

If all the parts could continue in their natural 
ftate, either there would be no affe&ion, or if 
there were any, it muft be called Pleafure, from 
the quiet and calmnefs of that ftate. But be- 
caufe either by reafon of the continual motion 
of principles in the Body of an Animal, fome 
things depart from it, others come to it ; fome 
are taken afunder, others put together, &c. or 
by reafon of the motion which is in the things 
roundabout, fome things are brought which in- 
fihuate into them, change, invert, disjoin, &c. 
pain is caufed, ( from the firft occafion, as by 
Hunger, Tliirft, Sicknefs ■, from thefecond, as 
by burning,bruifing,wrefting,wounding,) there* 
fore the affeftion of pain feems to be firft pro¬ 
duced •• And withal, becaufe it is of an oppofite 
nature, that of averfation or avoidance of it,and 
of the tiling that bringeth it, to which, for that 
.reafon, is attributed the name of Ill. 

Hereupon followeth a,defire of exemption 
from pain, or of that ftate which is void of 
pain, and confequently of the thing by which it 
may be expelled, and to which, for that reafon, 
is given the name of Good '; and .then the pain 
being taken away, and the thing reduced into a 
better, that is, into its natural ftate, pleafure is 
excited, and goeth along with it; fo as there 
would not be pleafure, if fome kind of pain did 
not go before, as is cafily obfervable even from 
hunger and thifft and the pleafure that is taken 
in eating and drinking. V' '! 

For this pleafure is only rilade, bfecanfe (moft 
of the parts being diflipated by the. a&iori of the 
intrinfecal heat, by which triearis the body itfelf 
becomes rarify’d, all Nature deftroyM, aiidthe 
ftomach efpecially grip’d, or otherwife fomelit- 


tle Bodies of heat rolling about it, make it glow, 
whereby is caufed pain) becaufe, I fay, meat 
cometh, and fupplieth the defe&, fupports the 
limbs, ftoppeth the defire of eating, which ga- 
peth throughout the members and the veins 
Drink comes and extinguifhes the heat, moift- 
neth the parts which before were dry, and re- 
duceth them to their firft ftate. And befides, 
both are made with a fmooth and pleafing fenfe 
of Nature, .which,it is manifeft, is then abfent, 
when a Man eats, not being hungry ; or drinks, 
not being athirft: 

Thus the general affe&ions of the Soul feem 
to be thefe four. Fain and Pleafure,the Extreme - 
Averfion and Defire, the Intermediate. 1 fay ’ 
General, becaufe the reft are kinds of thefe,and 
made by opinion intervening, and may be redu¬ 
ced principally to Defire and Avoidance. 

For Defire is particularly called Will, when 
the Mind wills that which it thinks, and con- 
ceiveth it to be good ; and Avoidance is called 
Averfion,when it turneth away from that which 
it thinketh, or conceiveth to be ill. hereupon. 
Love (for Example) is a Will, whereby we 
are tarried to the enjoyment of fomething. 
Hate is an Averfion, whereby we withdraw our- 
felves from converfing with fomething. A- 
gain. Anger is nothing but Defire, whereby we 
are carried on to vengeance. Fear is an Avoid¬ 
ance, by which we Ihrink at fome future Ill, 
and retire, as it were, within ourfelves and . 
fo of the reft. 

But forafmuch as Defire ( as alfo ih propor¬ 
tion Avoidance too, ) is partly excited by Na¬ 
ture, and by reafon of fome Indigence, which 
muft neceffarily be fupplied,that Nature may be 
preferved ^partly is begotten by Opinioa,wbich 
is fometimes conformable to the defign of Na¬ 
ture, and lo tends to remove her Indigence, as 
that yet it is not neceffary it lhould.be quite ta¬ 
ken away. Laftly,it fometimes conduces nothing' 
either to Nature, or to the taking away of its 
Indigence, Hence is comes to pafs, that of De¬ 
fires, fome are Natural and Neceffary ; others 
Natural, but not Neceffary 5 others, neither Na¬ 
tural nor Neceffary, but Vain. 

Natural and Neceffary are thofe, which take 
away, both the Indigence, and the Pain proceed¬ 
ing from the Indigence ; fuch is that of Meat,of 
Drink, of Cloathing, to expel the Cold. Na¬ 
tural, but not Nncertary, are thofe which only 
vary the Pleafure, but are not abfolutely Necef¬ 
fary to the taking away of the Pain, as thofe 
which are of delicate Meats, even that which is 
of Venereal Delights, to which Nature gives a 
Beginning, but from which, a Mari may abftain 
without Inconvenience. Laftly, neither Natnral 
nor Neceffary are thofe, which, contribute no¬ 
thing to the taking away of any Pain, caufed 
by fome indigence of Nature,.but are begot on¬ 
ly by Opinion; fueh are for Inftance, thofe'of 
Crowns, Statues, Ornaments, Rich Cloathing, 
Gold, SiIver,Ivory, and the like. 

Moreover, it. is to be obferved. That where¬ 
as Pleafure confifts in the fruition of Good; Pain 
in fuffering Ill; for this Reafon, the firft is pro¬ 
duced with a kind of. dilatation and exaltation 
of the Soul, the other with a contra&ion and 
deprefiion thereof; and therefore it is not to be 
wondred at, if the Soul dilutes herfelf as much 
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as flie can, to make way for the Good to come 
into her, and contracts herfelf to prevent the 
111 . 

' There is a Diffufion, or Dilatation; for as 
foon as ever the Form of a good and pleafing 
thing ftrikes the Senfe, or moveth the Mind,the 
little Bodies, of which it confifts, fo infinuate 
into the organs of Senfe, or into the Heart 
itfelf, as that being accommodated as well to the 
Soul, as to the Body, they, in a more particu¬ 
lar manner, gently ftroke and delight the Soul, 
and, like little Chains, allure and draw it to¬ 
wards that thing out of which they were fent: 
Whereupon the Soul being turned towards,and • 
intent upon that thing, gives a great leap, as it 
were, towards it, with all the fcrerigth it hath, 
that it may enjoy it. 

On the other fide there is Cantraflion, bc- 
caufe as foon as ever the Form of a painful thing 
ftrikes the Senfe, or the Mind, the little Bodies 
of which it confifts, as fo many little Darts or 
Needles, prick.the very Soul together with the 
Organ, in fuch manner, that they loofen its 
Contexture, while Ihe, to prevent them as much 
as ihe can, (huts herfelf up, and retires to her 
very Centre or Root, where the Heart or In¬ 
tellect is placed. 

It will not be neceflary to repeat what we for¬ 
merly faid, that it depends upon the contexture 
of the Soul, why one Animal is more inclined to 
Anger, another to Fear, a third to calm fmooth. 
Motions, nor to add, that this difference is 
round in Men alfo, according as their Souls par¬ 
ticipate more of a fiery, or a flatuous, or of 
an aerial Principle. Or we may obferve even in 
Men that are poliihed by Learning, thefe Seeds 
cannot be fo rooted out, but that one is moie 
propenfe to Anger, another more fubjedt to 
V'car, a third more prone to Clemency than he 
.ought. Moreover, the difference of manners, 
which is obferved to be fo great, not amongft 
Animals onlyj but in Men from one another, is' 
plainly enough deriyed from the various com- 
miftion of thefe Seeds. 


CHAP. XX. 

Of Voluntary Motion , and particularly , of Speak¬ 
ings and Impofition of Names. 

N O W the Soul being naturally ltirring,and 
ready for motion, add able to move the 
Body wherein it exifts, and the Members there¬ 
of ; it is well known, that whenfover Ihe mo¬ 
veth the Body, or its Members with any mo¬ 
tion whatfoever, (he therefore doth it, becaufe 
ihe hath a Will to move them, and that this 
Will is ftirred up by the Intellect, imagining ; 
and that this Imagination is caufed by the Image 
that ftrikes it: for the Intel! eft, or Mind, never 
doth any thing, but firft Ihe forefeeth it-nor 
fovefeeth it, unlefs fee firft have the Image of 
that thing. 

torcf. 4.879. Thus, when we move ( for Example ) the 
Thighs, and walk, this is therefore done, be- 
caufe firft the Images of walking coming:to the 
Mind , ftrike it, thence proceeds a. Will to 
walk j then when the Mind hath fo mov’d itfelf, 
as that it wiljp to walk, it inftantly ftrikes the 


Soul in that part whereto it is joined; that part 
ftrikes the reft of the Soul, which is diffufed 
through the whole Body, and efpecially through 
the Thighs and Feet. Thus the whole Frame is 
by degrees thruft forwards, and moved - Not to 
mention that the Air conduceth fomthing there¬ 
to, by rcafon that as the whole Body becomes 
rarify’d, the Air infinuates into its parts. The 
Body therefore is moved from two caufes , 
like a Ship, which is driven on by Oars and 
Wind. 

That the beginning of Motion proceeds frorri Lumt . 
the Heart, where the Mind is feated, is mani- 
feft, for that we fee fomtimes Horfes ( for Ex¬ 
ample ) cannot, as foon as ever the Barrier is 
let down, break forth, nor ftart away fo fud- 
deuly,as their Will prompts them; becaufe the 
whole fubftance of the Soul diffufed, thorough 
all the Limbs, inuft firft be fummoned , that 
being ftirred up, it may follow the defign of the 
Mind. Thus ic proceeds firft from the will of 
the Mind, and then thorough the Body and 
Limbs. 

ltmay perhaps feem ftrange, that fo little Lumt , a . 
Bodies as thofc , whereof the Mind confifts 
ihould be able to move, wreft, and turn about 
fo great a weight, as is that of the Body. But 
what wonder, when the Wind , a thing fo 
fubtle, can with fo great a force drive forward 
a vaft Ship; and one Hand, one Rudder, turn it 
about and guide it, though under full Sail ? And 
are there noc Engines, which by Pullies and 
Screws, move and draw up huge Weights and 
that with no great force ? ’ 

But forafniuch as of the motions, with which 
we move the parts of the Body, as wcwillour- 
felves, that of the Tongue is molt cortfiderablc, 
which is called Speaking, it feems requifite to' 1 
fay fomthing of this in particular. 

The Tongue being framed in breathing Ani- luc,cu ‘‘' lol ‘ 
mals after fuch a manner, as that it can break, 
aqd, as it were, mould the Air, which is vehe- 
meatly breathed forth, and thereupon caufeth a 
Sound i hence ic happeneth, that, as becaufe eve¬ 
ry Animal perceivcch its own power, by which 
it can do fomthing, and hereupon the Bull butts 
with his Horns,the Horfe ftrikes with his Heels, 
the Lyon teareth with his Teeth and Claws, the 
Bird trufts to her Wings ; hence it hapneth, I 
fay, that Animals, and chiefly Men, perceiving 
the ability of their Tongue to exprefs the af- 
fe&ions of the Mind, ( even when they would 
lignifie fomthing, that is without them, ) they 
fend out a Sound which is called Voice, and by 
the interpofition of the Tongue,and other parts 
lerving for that variation, bend and mould it in 
feveral Falhions. 

I inftance Animals alfo, becaufe we fee that .... 
they likewife fend forth feveral Voices,according Iucrct ‘ lb,i ' 
as they, are joy’d or griev’d, or fear, or perfue 
any thing; Dogs, for Example, make feveral 
Noifes, when they alfaulc furioully, when they 
bark, when they play with their Whelps, when 
they fawn,whcn they are hurt,and cry or howl • 
a Horfe neigheth after a different manner,when 
he rouzeth himfelf, when he followeth a Mare, 
and when he is fpurr’d by his Rider. And Birds 
make different Cries, when they ftrive about 
their Prey, and when they perceive Change of 
Weather, and when they fir idly, ftill. 


■.Now: 
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Now Man, above the refc, perceiving the 
great power of his Tongne, and how he can 
bend it various w.ays,fo as to make divers articu¬ 
late Sounds, which may be accommodated to 
fignifie feveral things,hence proceeds Speech,by 
which Men ordinarily difcourfe with one ano¬ 
ther, exprefling the paflions of the Mind, and 
other things, no otherwife than as by nodding 
the Head, or pointing with the Finger. 

Here, becanfe it is ufually demanded. How 
Men came at firft impofe Names on things ? 
We mult know, that Names were not impofed 
merely by Invention of Man , nor by fome Law ■, 
but the very Natures , or natural Difpojitions of 
Men, which were in feveral- Nations , being, upon 
the pnfentment of things to them, affeOed with par¬ 
ticular motions of the mind , and compelled by ima¬ 
ges proper to the things, font forth the Air out of 
their mouths, after d peculiar fafbionymd broke and 
articulated it, according to the impulfion of the feve- 
ral affettions or phdnta/ics, and fometimes according 
to the difference of places, as the Heaven and the 
Earth is various in different Countries. The 
words which were thus pronounced, and parti* 
culariy with a will of denoting things to others, 
became the names of things. 

Some alfo deftring to mention fome things to 0- 
thers, which were out of their fight, pronounced cer¬ 
tain founds or words, and then were conftraincd to 
repeat the fame words -, whereupon the hearers find¬ 
ing out the thing by fome difcourfe and conjecture, 
at lajl, with much ufe, underfood what the others 
meant. 

And becaulc feveral Men ufed feveral Names, 
to fignifie the Tame things to others, and there¬ 
upon there was a variety of Names; for this 
Reafon, Names proper to fignifie things were in 
every Nation by degrees, and, as it were, with com¬ 
mon confent choferi and appointed, fo as their mutual 
fignifeations might 'be lefs ambiguous, and things 
might be explicated by a more compendious way of 
fpeaking. 

For this Reafpn I conclude,That the firft Man 
impofed Names on things, nop out of certain 
Science, or by the Command or Diflate of any 
one Man ; for how fliould he come by thac Sci¬ 
ence, or have power to compel many Men to ufe 
the words which he dictated ? Rut rather, that, 
they impofed them, being moved by a'certain 
natural Impulfion, like thoie who cough,fneeze, 
bellow, bark, figh. An.d therefore we may'fay, 
that Names are not by Inftitution, but by Na¬ 
ture, feeing they are the Effefls and Works, as 
it were,'of Nature •, for, to fee and hear things 
(which are certain Effefls and Works otNature,) 
are of the fame kind, as the giving of Names 
to Things. ‘ 


CHAP. XXL 
Of Sleep and Dreams. 

TT refts, that we add fotnething concerning 
§ Sleep, and the Death of Animals, two things 
near of Kin 5 for one is an lnter.miftion,the other 
the Extinction of Senfe, and Death is ordinarily, 
termed an Everlafting Sleep. 

Sleep is caufed, when the parts of the Soul, which 
are djjfufid thorough .the whole compofitson of the 


Body, are cither repreffed or fegregated or elfe 
iomc little Bodies, either from the Air or from Food, 
light upon the difperfed parts, which partly drive 
them away from the Body, partly crowd them into Imet . 
the Body, anddifeompofe them.' For hereupon the 
Body,' as deftitute of its ordinary fupport and 
government, becometh weak, and all the limbs 
grow feeble, the Arms arid Eye- lids hang down, 
the Knees fink, and, in a word,there is no more 
Senfe. 

For it being certain, that Senfe proceeds from Lucres.. 
the Soul, it is no lei's evident, that when Sleep 
hindereth the Senfe, the Soul is difturbed, and 
•thrown out of doors -, not the whole Soul, for 
then it were not Sleep, but Death ; but a part 
only, and yet fo, as that which is lefc behind is 
opprefled within, and buried like Fire rak’d up 
in allies. And as, if we ftir up the Fire,it wakes, 
as it were, and a flame arifes from it, in appear¬ 
ance extinguifhed •, fo the Senfes are reftored 
throughout the Members, and raifed again out 
of a thing in apearance dead. 

When 1 lay, that little Bodies coming from 
the Air caufe this difturbance, I mean, partly 
the exterior Air, which never ceafeth to beat 
and drive againlt the Body, ( whereby it comes 
to pahs, that the outward part of every Animal 
becomes folid and hard, ) partly the interior,or 
that which' is drawn in at the mouth, and blown 
out again. For the ftroke of each of thefe paf- 
'Ijng through the little vacuities,to the princi¬ 
ples and firft elements of the Body,their Pofiti- 
ons are fo difordered, that part are caft out," 
part thruft in, and the reft,, which is diffufed 
through the limbs,lire not able to difeharge their 
office, by reafon that they arc intercepted, and 
not joined one to another. 

I add, that this happens from the Food alfo, £a . rrtt 
becaufe the Food, being cenvey’d inwardly by 
the Veins, performs the fame thing as the Ait, 
and that with more abundant and greater force, 
Whence it eomes to pafs, that,the Sleep which 
is caufed by Meat, by reafon of the greater d.i- 
fturbancc ofthofe Particles, is more found than 
ordinary, as is that alfo which proceeds from 
exceffive wearinefs, by reafon of their greater 
diffipation.. 

Now forafmuch as it may feem ftrange, that Lucra. 
Dreams fhould come to us in Sleep, we mud ob- 
ferve what was faid not long fince, that every 
where there are Images of innumerable things, 
continually roving up and down, which, by rear 
;fon of their fubtlety, are able to penetrate into 
the Body, and able to ftrike and affefl the Mind, 
which is feated in the midft of the Breaft, fo as 
it is ftirred up to think of thofe things whereof 
they are the Images," Hereupon, forafmuch as 
thefe penetrate and ftrike the Miud no lefs in 
fleep, than in waking, it comes to pafs that we 
feem to behold things as well in fleep as awake. 

But it happens, that we receive the things lucui. 
which appear to us in this manner as true, be- 
caufe our Senfes being ftupified,nothing can oc-. 
cur to us, that may give us notice of the Error, 
and convince the Falfity by true things •, and be- 
fides, our Memory being laid afleep, we efteem 
(for example,) thofe Men to be alive who are 
dead,becaufe their Images are prefent to us,and 
we remember not their death. 

■ ■ $ 

If 








If you demand, why we dream moft of thofe 
things in which we chiefly delight, or to which 
we are moft particularly addicted when awake, 
( for Orators plead,Solders fight,Mariners con- 
teft with the winds,Gamefters play, and fo of 
others ; Neither is it thus with men only, but 
amongft other Animals alfo -, Horfes fweat and 
blow, as if they were running a race - Hounds 
ftretch their legs, cry, and fnufF up the Air ; 
and fo of the reft, ) We muft fay, that this hap¬ 
pens; forafrauch as by reafon of the impreflion 
lately made in the mind, the paflages are left o- 
pen, into which the fame Images infinuate, and 
above the reft, move the foul again. ■ . 

. From the fame ground it feems to proceed, 
that he who is thirfty dreams ofa fountain, and 
that he is drinking •, he that hath need to Urine 
dreams of a qliamber-pot, and that he is ufing 
it. For the intrinfecal motions open as it were, 
the wayes, into which the Images of things of 
the fame nature infinuating, ftrike the mind. 
Hence alfo it comes to pals, that many Images 
of the lame thing meeting together, there are 
produced certain great motions in the mind,and 
then he who dreamech,imagines that he poflefleth 
great knowledge, performeth great aftions, 
fpeaketh excellent things; and fometimes cryeth 
out as if his throat were about to be cut,or him- 
felf to be devoured by a Lion or Panther, and 
is no lefs affrighted, than if he had call himfelf 
down front a high Mountain, fo as when he a- 
wakes, he has fcarce the ufe of his realbn. 


CHAP. XXII. 

Of Death. 

A S for Death, it is nothing but a privation 
of fenfe by reafon of the departure of the 
Soul. By fenle here,l underftand not only the 
affion, of which fleep alfo is the privation ; but 
the faculty likewifc of feeling or perceiving , 
which perifheth with the foul,and together with 
thefe,the mind alfo ;fo that the foul going forth, 
the mind which is joyried with it goeth forth 
alio. 

For, * as long as the foul ex ills in the body, 
‘ although fome other part fail, yet there is riot 
* a privation of fenle: but fenfe perifltes together 
, with the foul, as loon as ever that wherein it is 
«contained, whether it be the whole body, pr 
• fome part in which it isfeated, happens to be 
* dilfolved. Neither can it be objefted, that the 
* body remameth a while undifiolved, either in 
. whole or in part .• For it is nevertheiefs void 
< of fenfe, as foon as liich a company of Atoms, 
* as is necelTary to conftitute the nature of the 
* loul, goeth out of it. 

‘ Moreover, the body being dilfolved,tbe foul 
* itfelf is diffipated, and hath no longer the lame 
‘ faculties nor any longer is ffioved,nor any long-, 
‘ er hath fenfe 3 for we cannot imagine,that the 
| fame thing doth any longer feel or perceive, 
‘ when it no longer ufeth the faiiie motions,When, 
‘ it no longer is In the fame compound, •vtrtlen. 
‘ thofe things nO longer ate by which! it wasche- 
‘ rilhed and preferved, and in Which exifting, ijt 
‘ performed fuch kind of motions. It is the fame 
‘ with the foiil as with the eye; which,being' out. 


1 * and divided from the body- in which it was, 
‘cannot fee any thing. 

When 1 fay, I'he foul is diffipated, I imply 
the mind alfo; finoe the mind is indivilibly joyn- 
ed with it, neither can it fubfift if the foul per- 
ilh. So that here it is all one to fay, the mind 
and the loul,fpr the fame diffipation happens to 
both. Now this dilfolution is made, not into 
nothing, ( as they muft neccffarily affirm, who 
hold the foul to be harmony, or fuch a contem- 
peration as health,) but into the Principles 3nd 
little bodies, of which its contexture is made ; 
and this not fo much like Water, which runneth 
about when the veflel is broken, as like fmcke, 
or a mill, which goes away into Air, but much 
more eafily; its contexture being more fubtie, 
fince k is capable of receiving impreffions from 
the Images of fmokc and mift.. 

That the foul is diffipated and periiheth, is 
manifeft ; for that it is compounded and hath a 
beginning. Some indeed there are, who con¬ 
ceive it to be Eternal, denying it to have a be¬ 
ginning, to avoid its diffolution ; and afiuming 
for granted, that it was before the Body, and 
came from without into it, that they may main- 
tain,that it furvives after the body,out of which 
it goes intire. I lhall. omic, that they feem not 
it obferve, that noching can be durable for e- 
ver, unlefs it be fuch, cither by reafon of its 
folidity as an Atom ; or for that it is uricapable 
of being ftruck, as Vacuum ;, pr for that it wants 
place whereinto it might remove, as the 11 pi- 
verfe. Neither do they refledt how great a m^d- 
nefs it is to conceive,that things fo different-as 
immortal and mortal, may jbe-joyned together. 

I omit this, 1 fay, and demand onely, How'it 
is poflSbie the foul; can,' from without,'be infi- 
unated into the body, and "diffuled through its 
parts, and yet not be divided and dilfolved, as 
meat diftributed through the limb's -, And muft 
it not dwell In the Body, as a Bird in a Cage, 
rather than be thought to grow, arid be coex¬ 
tended with the Body ? And how then arrives it 
together with the Body, at the flower of age * 
And Why it is, that in old age it fears, hot rc- 
joycetb, to. go out of the Body as out of her 
prifori, and like the ferpent to caft her decay'd 
skin ? And ifforfaking the Body,it leaves fome 
relicks ofit felf behind,is it: not difToIvable,? But 
if it leaves none, how comes it, that fo many 
worms are generated in a carkafs ? 

For to fay, that fo many fouls flow thither 
from, without, and fly up and down like Iha- 
dowes, and chufe their own matter, arid frame 
their own' Bodies, and the like, How abfurd is 
it ? Neither is it lefs ridiculous, that there 
Ihould'b'e afwarm, as it were,of Souls, hovering 
round about at the coition and birth of Ani¬ 
mals, coritefting with one another which (hall 
_e.nter.into the Body. 

And if Souls did fo often Jhift Bodies, would 
riot their natures, by degrees, become changed,; 
and fa the Lion in time not be fierce, the Hart 
not timorous,the Fox not crafty,the Dog afraid, 
of the Hare, the Hawke of the Dove * And if 
a : ny«lhall fay, that human , fouls only pafs into 
human Bodies,he<cannot give a reafon. Why the 
foul, of wife,becomes foolilh ? why no children 
are. wife ? why we, as the fifft Author of there 
Opinions feigned of themfelVes, never remem- 
G g g g 
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The. foul therefore hath a beginning, from 
which,as it groweth up and flourilheth', with 
the Body, fo muft it neceflarily tend to an .end, 
growing‘old, and decaying by degrees, toge¬ 
ther with it. 

This 1 fay likewife of the tylind,whicli by de¬ 
grees is perfected, and decayeth ; feeing that it 
not only bears a ihare in the difeafes, and pains 
of the Body,but fuffers difeafes, and pains of her 
own, and is cured by Medicine: which could 
not be, if fomthing were not added to, or t3ken 
from, or tranfpofed . in her contexture, 
need not inftance, what happens to her by 
drunkennefs, the falling ficknefs, or dotage. 

We muft obferve, that Ihe is affixed to fome 
certain part of the Budy, no otherwife than the 
ear to the eye, fo that, accordingly (he begins 
and ends with the whole - and this is manifeft, 
forafniuch as every thing, ( Thees, Fiihes,cr<\ ) 
hath-a certain determinate place in which it is 
produced, liveth, and at laft ceafeth to be, and 
cannot exift out of it: 

And forafmuch, as a man dieth limb by limb, 
and expireth .by degrees, the foul being as ' 
were divifible; who can,‘lay,that the Mind ( 

In tell e& ) doth not evaporate out'Of the mid’ft 
or the breft, but goeth entire out at the throat 
.anci.rnouth? For, that the foul her felf goeth out, 
fifted aS it. were.&nd fever’d thorough the whole 
BpSy,; is arguVd', 1J even' for that the .(fpnch 
' ( w«ich. after her departure is in the dead carkafs, 

"$re : ckc?deth from no other caufe, than th^tit? 

' feye 3 fai parts.arei got intp-jthat place, wh^lV was 
t?kep up_ by the feveral'parts of theToul. ' .Not 
t6 mention, that, oiheryyife,whep the Bodyis 
fuddenly cut afunaer, into two or more piyces, 
the foul could not be' cut into twb or more 
pieces as the Body. 

As therefore,' the foul was not before the 
generation, fo neither will it be after the diflo- 
lution, or death; and as, before that, we did 
not feel any pain.; fo neither (hall; we no any, 
after this •, as well,for that there will be no long¬ 
er Touch, or any other Senfe, which capnot ex¬ 
ift in a feparate foul; as for that,htis ji.pvy. with-: 
out thofe Organs,in which only the fenfes f efide, 
and with which only, they can aft ahd fuffer. 

Hence it is manifeft, 1 'that all fears Of the In- 
feri are vain; Ixton is not roll’d upon a wheel - ; 
Sifiobus does not thi-uft a'iftone up hilf continual 
ly ^‘Prometheus’s liver 1 "cannot be devoured and 
renew’d every day 1 ' Thefe are but Fabjes, as : 
are alfothofe which are reported pfTatitalm, 
pfjc'qrjjarus, of ch p"banx\des 1 of the. Furies, and 
t'nVjikeV which' if they: are, made'.gcjo^. any' 
wlierejjt is in' this' Tife,\thrpuglVth'e'depravedi 
m'l^rs of me #.,'’" t ' ' .1, . , ; 


s'E-'e.T. ivy 1 .' 


jbffSaperiour i^gl' r ,As mil 

c-ib -. r 1 ' -E‘/ft***?- • ‘ 


a lther to,’ of ‘thingshjfe dddfe.jipw 

„to t_he SwM^!ts^hich appea^ip t'he Re 7 ; 


gion above the Earth ; fuch are the~ Suiiythe 
Moon, and other Stars, and all thac -belongs to 
them,' a s’Rifmgs, Settings, Tropicks', Eclipfes, 
and the like. Moreover Clouds, Rain,' W ind. 
Lighting, Thunder, Thunder-bolts,'and the 
like. For tho’fome make a diftiritrion, ana 
call thefe later only Ms-rsafi*, Sv.ytriour things^ 
yet is it convenient, to call the former alio Me¬ 
teors, and to include both within Mefeprology, 
that.is, a Treatifcof fuperiour things.' 

Here we muft repeat what was laid at firft, 
that c we muft not propofe any other end ot 
1 the knowledge of Superiour things, whether 
L they be treated of jointly with others, as here , 
or Separately, and by themfelves, as elfe where 
wc do, than an undifturted ftate of mind, and 
unwavering Judgement; as alf° in the reft ot 
the things, of which we ufe to difeourfe. 

‘ For Superiour things being fuch,as that they-o'--'■ 
either have, or may have a manifold caufe of 
generation, and declaration of their being, 
conformable to that which we perceive by the 
fen ft; we ought not to adhere to one particular 
way,as we doinMoralMaxims,or fome in Phy. 
‘lick, fuch as are, The Univerfe is Body and 
Vacuum ; the Principles of things are indivilr- 
ble, ‘ and the like* which agree onely one way 
c with the Phenomena’s : But firmly hold, that 
e thefe things are indeed explicable,not one,but 
‘many ways, neither ought we to attempt any 
‘ thing above the reach of human power, by de- 
‘ fining One certain way, after which only the 
‘ thing may be performed. 

_This,I-fayy-we-4mvlt—repeaE-^-ferafetuch as tun, 
‘ it is requifite to conqeiye, chat it is the Office 
c of Phyliology,accurately,to examine the caufcs 
‘ of the chief things which are in nature, and 
‘ that from hence pro'ceedeth all the felicity 
‘ which coniifteth, .ip. knowledge pf fuperiour 
‘ things,and in that especially,that we examine, 

‘ vyhat'kindiof things,'jhpfe are,, vyhich aredii- 
‘ covered in thofe fypeyipnr ones, and whatever 
‘hasaffinity withtherh. And withal,inviolablv 
‘ to obferve this rule, that it is competent to 
‘ thofe things, to be clone many ways, and not 
»ecc/^«^orie'wray. : .,pn,e}y; -iut, that.-they may¬ 
be brought fome other way alfo. 

This, I f fo. expr?dy, inculcate •, -left, if we ad¬ 
here ojiely to one way„ahd that happen.to dif- 
pjeafe bs, we prefspify recur, npt to fome o- 
tb'e'r hatual caufe, but'to the divine; for this 
were to acknowledge a..manifold.manner,where 
there is but one. -jCJpus, to the divine nature 
we.lh'puld attribute trpuMe and bufinefs, where¬ 
as. 4 it,is fimply andphipiutely. necelfary, that in 
‘ afi Immortal and Ble^ftd Nature^here be none 
jftfiqTe things which caufe difTolution and trou- 
‘ blp; tgr the mind immediately apprehends,and 
‘ Concludes from the cohfideratio.n of aninimor- 
c tal and blefied condition,! that it is-abfolutely 
‘jitapoffible, any Riflti thing ihould-happen to it. 

' A.nd,doubtle6 t fp'r^yvaiit of thi?, cpnfideration, 
itcomys to pafs,,phat ‘ the contemplation and 
‘obferyation of rillng^fetting, folftices,eclipfes 
‘ a'nd'fire; like, make pur knowledge nothing the 
r ‘:happjer, but they..who have confidered thefe 
tnirfcs' ( yet-know: nflt what are the nature of 
‘ 'tlyprejBodies^nd-yvhXt are their chief Caufes,) 

,‘'.ffia't^s' much,andt'perhaps more, than as if they 
contemplated-them at aUjby reaion^ar 
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.b refledt them, and Ihcw 
im wherein they appear : 
mongft us*. Or that they 

vleteors called the Parelii, 


they are, as it were, deep 
lire in their hollow part,like 
Chafing dilh, which holdeth 


the admiration which arifeth from their con- uifeft to fenfe; but withal, they feem not fo 
fideration, cannot be fatisfied, as to the difpo- much to be pure fires,as fome mixed concretions, 
fition and manner, whereby they performed, to which fire is annexe. 

For this reafon we endeavour to find out, and Or, it may be, they are as it were, certain 
alledse many feveral caufes of folltices, fet- g'alfy fmooch dilhes , capable to receive the 
tines rifines, eclipfes and the like, conform- bright, fiery little Bodies, which coming from 
c ab ll to things of the like kind, which happen the retherial Region thorough which they run, 

‘ amoneft us on the earth. hghc U P°'> them and ro refledl them, and Ihcw 

< Befides we mull not think, that an accurate them to us in that loim wherein they appear : 

‘ enquiry after thefe things, conduceth to acqui- For the like is done amonglt us Or that they 
‘fition of tranquillity and felicity. Infupenour may be clouds, enhgficncd. and as it were, 

I thines and others that are obfeure, we ought enkindled ; for thofe Meteors,calkd the Pareln, 

£ to feck out caufes, according to the feveral are caufed no other way. ■ .. 

« ways by which the like things happen amonglt O'', it may be they are, as it were, deep 

* us derpifing thofe who neither know one cer- vefiels, contaimng lire in thejr hollow part, ike 
‘tain way by which a thing is effected, nor a a Lanthorn, or a Chafing dilh, whirl, holdeth 
I manifold way, but content themfelves only cole-., or melting metals. Oi, they may be, 

■ with the appearance of things as prefented at as it were, glowing places, or, as it were. Hones 
«that diftance, and yet are ignorant in what burning in a furnances for there h nothing in all 
‘ confiflsor not confifts imperturbation. Truly, thefe that implies a contradiction. _ 

I if we conceive it may fall out, that a thing may In like manner, the Sun in particular may 
I be done one certain way, and thereupon we be nothing elfe, but a th.ck k.nd ot c od which 
‘are not troubled ; truly 1 fay, knowing on being like a pumice, or a fpunge tul of pores 
‘ t h e other fide,that the fame thing maybe effeft- and little holes, may, containing fire, dart light 

‘, dtfturbedftha” 1 if we faieSfc coJld begone Oncly the moll impoffible thing feems to be 
k Train wav what fonie a[rcrc , that the Stars are animate, or 

* « Rut when foe ver one has a mind to adhere to, I jo many Animals, and moreover, fo many gods. 

‘ or defend anything that islikelyin itfelf, that | for though we fhould grant that each of them 
‘ explication is fufficicnt in this prefent fubjed |« a kind of World, or gather as ic were, an 
1 X r -irmr^inP torhemani- Earth, which hath not onely an Air, but an 

w L peculiar » i.fclf Ne.enbelefa,.d,i S 

‘ it necefiarv to derive our conje&ures concern- OU1 ' Earth, though it produceth Animals, is not 
i ina funeriour things,from thofe which are done therefore itfelf an Animal; fo neither would the. 

£ SgTis , from thofe, I fay, which are ob- Stars be, although we fhould grant that fome 
« f ervM to referable thofe in thofe which are Animals may be generated in them, 
lerva t rVinfprhinfTS areeffefted feveral But if we fhould admit this, yet what they 

‘ in every fuperiour thing, is to be conlidered by and rolling gods, needs to be repeated oncly , 

* t hofe thintkwhich agree with it,and which may £ or we formerly proved that thefe are prodigious 

‘ k i&A P lfeveral wavs amongft us as feveral fancies, not of difeourfing but dreaming Philo- 
. be effeaed feveral ways amongic us, fophers.when expreffing inmortal beings by the. 

But Unfift wo much hereupon. To come language proper to mortal they prouounce 
But i mu Although the whole things fo contrary.to the felicity of the gods, 

Regior^above^Earth'is^fomwhriescalle^Heaven, andlhich feem fo far beneath their excellent 
for even the nearer^art"The Stars have been already diftinguilhcd in- 
and^ther we wiUunderftand thefi^periour part to two kinds; fome are fixed which obferve the 
of 5 hf Region, which contained! the Star's ; and, fame pofition from one another, and keep t^ 
bv Air the inferiour, in which Clouds, Light- fame courfe from Raft co Well, never altenng 
by Air, tn , . w ^ b it. Others are wandring, whence called Planets 

gln^vfththe^celeftial funeriour things, and fpeak 

afterwards of the Aerial. _ t? the ‘ rcft . and fometmes perform their courfes 


iEther we will underiland the luperiour part LWO •>^ 1 '■ 

re Region, which containeth the Star's ; and, fame pofition from one aiiother, a 
Ur the inferiour, in which Clouds, Light- fame courfe from Fall to Welt n< 
ond rhp like are senerated. Wefhallbe- ir * Others are wandring, whence c< 


afterwards of the Aerial. 


Of the Subftay,ce and Variety of the Stars 


to two kinds; fome are fixcd,which obferve the 
fame pofition from one another, and keep the 
fame courfe from F.aft co Weft, never altering 
it. Others are wandring, whence called Planets 
or erratick Stars,becaufe they never obferve the 
fame pofition, either towards one another, nor 
to the reft; and fometmes perform their courfes 
nigher the lS!orth,fometimes nigher the South. 

If you demand from whence this diverlity Lc 
proceeds, I fhall fay,that it may be the Stars were 
from the beginning moved round, witbfuch a necef- 
Jity, that fome took a circular motion uniform and e- 


W E mull firfl lay down what was formerly ven ; others, an irregular and unequal one. 

touched, that the Sun , Moon, and other It may aljo he, that,m the (laces thorough which 

Stars were not made apart, and afterwards they move,tbercmay be fome even dtffujton of Jgaces, 

brought into the World, but received their figure, which my, errry them onjhe fame way one afta 


augmentation and magnitude, immediately, and another,whereby they may move evenly,but that elfe- 
tofether with the Worldff. as the Earth,the Sea,and where they may be uneven for the fame reafon 
whatfoever is in the World, ) by tbs coagmentatiom varieties which we obferve in their motions ptoceed- 
and convolutions made within it, of fome more tenu- ing from hence 

ious natures , and thofe either aerial, or fiery, or To alledge one onely caufe for thefe, feeing nr 
Z u our FenCe rueeetls to us. thePbeemmma's argue that the caufes may he many n 

Hence fome Stars feem to be of more fiery fob- madnefs , and not rightly jtonftdered by thofe jcho dot% 
ftance, efpccially the Sub, whofe heat is fo ma- J & § & % v 
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The foul.therefore hath:_ 0 _ 

which, as it'groweth up and'flourifheth, with 
the'-Body, fo muft it necefiarily tend to an.end,' 
growing‘ old, and decay ing by degrees,' toge¬ 
ther toith'it, , ; 

This I fay likewife of the : Mind,which bf.de- 
gvees isperfedted, and decayeth ; feeing that it 
not only bears a ftiarb in thedifeafes, and pains 
of the Body,but fuffers difeafes, arid paiiis.bf lier 
own, and is cured by Medicine: which could 
not 1 be, if fomthing were not added to, or'taken 
from, or tranfpofed. in .her contexture. '.VVe 
. need not inftance, what happens to her by 
drunkennefs, the falling ficknefs, or dotage. 

We rnnft oblerve, that Ihe is affixed tolbme 
certairfpart of the Body, no otherwife.thaii the 
ear to the eye, fo that, accordingly flie begins 
and ends with the whole • and this is manifeft, 
forafniuch as every thing, ( TThees, Filhes,crc. ) 
hath-a certain determinate place in which it is 
produced, liveth, and at lalfc ceafeth to be, and 
cannot .fexift out of itl 

And forafniuch, as a man dieth limb by limb. 


and expireth .by degrees, the foul being as ic 
were divifible; who cari ( 'fay,that,the Mind (.or 
Intellect ) d oth not evaporate out Of the mid’ft 

- d'ffh' :LL '-' : — ! - ..v,v ■ 


; .pifthe.brfeft,but^oetli entire, out at the throat 
'.aicl mouth? For/pljait the foul her felf goeth out, 
ifilted.al i,t, were'arid fever’d thorough the whole 
' jlPPS :argued-, ‘bV’er 'for that' the .Bench 
iMer her'tfepartute is in the dead c&Kafif, 
meth fr.btn' no other, caufe, than that it? . 


[obh^arid other ;Stars, ! arid all that ! belongs t 
therii', 7 a s'Rilings,',Settings,"; Trbpicks'. Eel ipfes, 
and the like. ", Moreover ; Ql ! ouds, Kain," Vf indj 
Lighting, Thunder, Thunder-bolts, .and; the 
like. For tho’ fome make ; a diftintUon, and 
call thefe later only Superiour things^ 

yet js it convenient, to call the former alfo Me- 
teors, and to include both winhin Meteorology, 
that.is, a Treatife of fuperi'our things.' . 

Here we mult repeat w.hat was laid'at firflr, 
that* we mult not propofe any other end of i,^ _ 
‘ the knowledge of Superiqur things, whether 
‘ they be treated of join tly with other?- : as here , 

1 of feparately, and by themfelves, as elfe where 
‘we do, than an undifturbed Bate of mind, and 
‘ unwavering Judgement ; as alfo in the reft of 
‘ the things, of which; yye ufe to difeouirfe. 

‘ For Superiour things being fuch asthat they 
‘ either have, or may have a manifold caufe of 
‘ generation, and declaration of their being, 

‘ conformable to that which we perceive.by the 

* fenfey we ought not to adhere to one particular 
c way,as we do inMoyalMaxims,or fome in Phy- 

* licit, fuch as are, The Univerfe is Body and 
Vacuum-; the Principles ' of things are indivifi- 
ble, ‘ and the like { which agree oncly one way 
c with the Phenomena’s; But firmly, hold, that 

* thefe thinss are.indeed explicable-,not one,but 


. luuucmy aiuuuci, iulu lwu ui, iuo 

the Toul could'jipf.be' cut into tyvei 
' piece's as the Body. , . . 

. Astherefore,'the foul was not before the. 
generation, fo neither will it be after the diflo- 
lutibn, or death;, and 3s, before that, we did 
. hot feel any pain. ; fo neither flialLwe. no any, 
after this.; as well,for that there wiu'beho Jorig-r 
’ er Touch, or any other Senfe, which capnot exi 
.iltinia feparate foul; as for that!,itishsSw..witli 4 
out thole OrganSjin which only thd (ejife's refide’ 


and with which only, they can aftVnil fuffer. 
if^epce. it .is manifeftV /that all fesfs.bf f'he Iq- 


-,_in; /ifp»/is.h6t,foil’d Upop', ri'wheel'. 

Sjjiolm does hptitti-uft a'ffiprie up hilf continual 
ly if 'pjpmelbcw’i liver T cannot be devoured and' 
,fm!cw]d. eVef^oky f! ;' ; Thefe afe buf;..tafdes, as: 
'are! mforhofe.wlji.cn are ’.reported",pf 
pf&Vcem, of tnfijDanaidts, of the.’‘Fiffi« < 1 arid! 

yJiier^’ip is iri" ;,thf^'.Tif^throughthe ,'f5epf, 

^ " •“. . 


depraved | 


gSKlr SE- 7 CTT. rV?‘;!^ 

nth -(fiV/ t no;. st s ..ibofi nf.mr- ' ; 
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thefe things ai . . ^_ 

* ways, neither ought we to attempt’any 

* thing (move the reach ofhumpnppwef,.byde- 
‘ fining; One certain way,, after which only the 
c thing may be performed. 

‘ it is requifitp to conpeiye,. that it is the Office 
c of Phyfiology,accurately,to examine the caufes 

* of the chief things which are in nature, and 
‘ that from hence pfb'ceedeth all the felicity 
‘ Which confifteth,, fp. knowledge pf fupsriour 
. t |'ihg?.,and in that pfpet;ially, that, we .examine, 

, i .What; kindiof things,' jKofe are,; yybiph afedii- 
'* covered fri',thoXe.fbi?^Ti6flf ones;.and.'whatever 
ha.S;affitij.ty. wjtbwe.iri.', And withal,inviolably 


tb bbfepV.c .this;'‘f^ls,-that it is cofppetent t< 
ri,An. -u:"— -p bp.dprne many and not 
' pn.ejy.; •inr,!th^t.'C;he 


^P^4^ne^j:k^y.;^Kt,it&^ey.may 

be urbughc fome ot'lier "way alfo. 

. This ? I r fo. .exprog^inculcate; left; if. we ad¬ 
here opety'to. oris >vd^,,aijid that liapjpep-to dif- 
..yve P.r^I^pj^ recur, npt to-fome o- 


c^ufe, '.^jto'. tbe!. diyinej-Tor this 

weIhbuljd sitjtjildufo ^rpg.bfean,d'bu'rinefs, where- 
,,as .‘it, is fimply 1 a,bdb%Tiritely.ne;celIary, that in 
. Uufipfitortal and Ble^d Nature',^here be none 
‘dfjh^.thingkwtiich jegpfe dilfolutipn.and trou- 


; {pJrthe'miridJj^qydiat.ely appf ehsnds.and 
icludes from the coriiideration pfau immor- 


ikkjib?-contemplation and 
(ing^letting,- folftipss,ecftpfes 


% e > make'Our ; k’npwledgpnptbing.the 
"ImpPji,^:, bjittheynwjia;'have confidered thefe 
ThitfesCy.etjknplw,. riqt-'whatare'ihe nature of 

nfUsn^andj jgprh^ps,^more^ than as irtfley 
jg^^co^mplaw^em^ailtbyT'eilo n^^ : 
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‘ the admiration which arifeth from their con- 
‘ fideration, cannot be fatisfied, as to the difpo- 

* fition and manner, whereby they performed. 
e For this reafon we endeavour to find out, and 

< ailedge many feveral caufes of folftices, fet- 
c tings, rifings, eclipfes and the like, conform- 

* able to things of the like kind, which happen 
‘ amongft us on the earth. 

* Befides we mult not think, that an accurate 
‘ enquiry after thefe things, conduceth to acqui- 

* fition of tranquillity and felicity. In fuperiour 
c things, and others that are obfcure, we ought 

* to feek out caufes, according to the feveral 

* ways by which the like things happen amongft 
‘ us, defpifing thofe who neither know one cer- 
‘ tain way by which a thing is effe&cd, nor a 

€ manifold way, but content themfelves only i 

< with the appearance of things as prefcnted at 
‘ that diftance, and yet are ignorant in what 

* confifts or not confifts imperturbation. Truly, 
c if we conceive it may fall out, that a thing may 

* be done one certain way, and thereupon we 
‘ are not troubled ; truly I fay, knowing on 
‘ the other fide,that the fame thing may be effeft- 
\ ed many feveral ways, we fhail be no lefs un- 
«diftnrbed, than if we knew it could be done 

* by a certain way. 

‘ But whenfoever one has a mind to adhere to, 

‘ or defend anything that is likely in itfelf,that 
. explication is fufficient in this prefent fubjed 
-i which runs congruoufly,according tothemani- 

* fold ways the Phenomena’s afford us. Yet is 

* it neceffary co derive our conjedures concern- 
«ing fuperiour things,from thofe which are done 
‘ amongft us; from thofe, I fay, which are ob- 

* ferv’d to referable thofe in thofe which are 
‘ feen above: For thofe things areefFeded feveral 
‘ ways ; wherefore alfo that which appeareth 
‘ in every fuperiour thing, is to be confidered by 
‘ thofe thing,which agree with it,and which may 
c be effeded feveral ways amongft us, as feveral 
“things may happen. 

But I infill too much hereupon. To come 
therefore to the bufinefs. Although the whole 
Region above Earth is fometimes called Heaven, 
for even the nearer part of it, the Air, is fom- 
times called lo too ; yet by the word Heaven 
and iEther we will underftand the fuperiour part 
of the Region, which containeth the Star's ; and, 
by Air, the inferiour, in which Clouds, Light¬ 
ning, and the like are generated. We fhail be¬ 
gin with the celeftial fuperiour things, and (peak 
afterwards of the Aerial. ■ 


CHAP. I.. 

Of the Subflance and Variety of the Stars 

~\KT^- mull firltlay down what was formerly 
V V touched, that the Sun, Moon, and other 
Stars , ivere not made apart , and afterwards 
brought into the World, but received their figure . 
augmentation , and magnitude, immediately, and 
together with the Worlds ( as the Earthfhe Sea,and 
whatfoever is in the World, ') by tbs congruentationt 
and convolutions made within it, of fome mdretenu- 
ious natures , and thofe either aerial, or fiery, or 
both ; for this our fenfe fuggefts to us. > 

; Hence fome Stars feem to be of more fiery fub- 
flance, efpecially the Sun, whofe heat is fo nra- 


nifeft to fenfe; but withal, they feem not fo 
much to be pure fires,as fome mixed concretions,’ 
to which fire is annexe. 

, „ ic Ray be, they are, as it were, certain 
glatty (mooch difhes 9 capable to receive the: 
bright, fiery little Bodies, which, coining from 
the istherial Region thorough which they runj 
light upon them, and fo refled them, and Ihew 
them to us in that form wherein they appear : 

For the like is done amongft us’. Or that they 
may be clouds, ealightricd, and , as it-were 
enkindled; for thofe Meteors,called the Parelii’ 
are caufed no other w.ay. , ’ 

Or, it may be, .they are, as it were, deep 
vcftels, containing fire in their hollow part,like 
a Lanthorn, or a Chafing di(b, which holiieth 
coles, or melting metals. Or, they may be; 
as it were, glowing plates, or, as it were, (tones 
burning in a furnance; for there is nothing in all 
thefe that implies a contradidion. 

In like manner, the Sun in particular may. 
be nothing elfe, but a thick kind of clod, which 
being like a pumice, or a Ipunge ful of pores, ' 
and little holes, may, containing fire, dart light 
out of them. 

Onely the moft impofiible thing feems to be 
what fonie aflcrt, that the Stars are animate, or 
fo many Animals, and moreover, fo many gods. 

For though we Ihould grant, that each of them 
is a kind of World, or rather, as it were, an 
Earth, which hath not onely an Air , but an 
aether peculiar to itfelf. Nevertbelefs, as this; 
our Earth, though it produceth Animals, is not 
therefore itfelf an Animal; fo neither would the. 
Stars be, although we Ihould grant that fome 
Animals may be generated in them, 

But if we Ihould admit this, yet what they 
farther prefs,that there are fuch a kind of round 
and rolling gods, needs to be repeated onely -• 
for we formerly proved that thefe are prodigious 
fancies, not of difeourfing but dreaming Philo- 
fophers,when exprefiing inmortal beings by the. 
language proper to mortal, , they prouounce 
things fo contrary.to .the felicity of the gods, 
and which feem fo far beneath their excellent 
nature. 

The Stars have been already diflinguilhed in¬ 
to two kinds ; fome are fixed,which obferve the 
fame pofitioti from one another, and keep the 
fame courfe from Eaft co Weft, never altering 
it. Others are wandring, whence called Planets 
or erratick Stars,becaufe they never obferve the 
fame pofition, either towards one another, nor 
to the reft; and fometmes perform their cour.fes 
nigher the North,fometimes nigher the South.. 

If you demand from whence this dlverfity lien- 
proceeds, 1 fhail fay,that it may be the Stars were 
from the beginning nioved round, with fuch a necef- 
fity, that fome took a circular motion uniform and e- 
ven ; others, an irregular and unequal one, 

It may alfo he, that, in the places thorough which 
theymove,there>may be fome even diffufion of /paces, 
which may errry them on the fame way one after 
\ another,whereby they may move evenly,but that elfe- 
where they may be uneven for the fame reafon ; 
varieties which we obferve in their motions proceed¬ 
ing from hence. 

. To alledge one onely caufe for thefe, feeing that 
the Phenomena's argue that the caufes maybe many,is 
madnefs, and not rightlyyonfidered by thofe,who dote, 

G g g g a in 
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oh vain Aflhlogy,and trivially explain tbecauje of 
fome things ,• and in the mean time will not allow the 
divine nature ( to which they afcribe raoft of j 
thefe ) to he free from the task offevcral trouble- 
fome offices. 


CHAP. II. 

Of the Magnitude and Figure of the Stars. 

A S concerning the magnitnde-of the Sun, 
and of the reft of the Stars, it may be 
conlidered, either as to us, or in itfelf. As to 
us, it is fo much as it appeareth to be, for the fenfe 
is not deceived ; and whatfoever magnitude the 
eye Teeth in them, is fuch in them, for they have 
not any other thing immediately encompafling 
them without, which is vifible • nor any thing 
of their own, which falls not within view of the 
eye. , 

But this magnitude confidered it itfelf, or do 
to the thing itfelf \ may be either fomwhat greater , or 
fomwhat leffier, or exctClly fo much as it appears to 
be: For with fuch variety are fires prefented to 
our fenfes ; ften at a diflance , in the day-time, or 
by night. For either they are juft fo big as they 
feem , as the light of a candle if we look near 
it s or Ieffer,as when we fee the fame light in the 
day-time at diftance ;or greater than indeed 
they are, as when the fame light is feen in the 
night-time afar off. 

1 fay, fomwhat greater or lefTer, in regard 
this diyerfity betwixt the appearance and the 
true compafs cannot be very great, as may be 
evinced from our ordinary fires; for, from what 
diftance foever we perceive the heat of any fire, 
from the fable its juft form appeareth to us. In 
like manner, fince we perceive the heat of the 
Sun here from the place where he feemeth to us : 
to be, his juft magnitude cannot be fenfibly 
different. 

That nothing perceivable is taken off from the 
Stjrs by this diftance,is confirmed ; becaufethofe 
things which we behold at a great diftance; and 
much Air mediating between,are prefented to us 
with a confufed circumference; but the Sun, to 
thofe who can look upon him, appears to be of 
. an exaft compafs; nor can any thing be feen 
more diftim&ly than the circumference of the 
Moon. There are indeed fame Stars which 
twinkle , and fetm to ihoot forth trembling 
beams; but upon another account,this argues 
they are fo near,gs to be feen exactly. For fires a- 
mongft us'feem, in like manner, to wave and 
tremble, when we behold them at a diftance, 
which,near at hand,Teem fixed andconftant. 

Again, this is confirmed, becaufe, if the Stars 
did iofe their due magnitude by. reafon of dift¬ 
ance, they would much more lofe their colour ; 
for we know, that a thing at diftance ceafeth to 
be feen in its native colour,fooner than by reafon 
of itsiittlenefs'it totally difappears, or comes 
not to be feen at all. But though there be no 
diftance more capable to effeft this, ( for there- 
is not any length greater,) yet the Stars do not 
therefore lofe their true colour. . 

lurt. Many things may be objected againfl this, but 

they arc eafily fold'd, if a Than flick clofe to thofe 
things which arc manifejl to us , as we have {hewed 


in our Books concerning Nature, where we bring 
in this diftinftion of magnitude; confidered in 
itfelf, and, accoiding to us,: we declared, that 
neither he'did abfurdly, who raid,. The.Sun is 
a foot broad; -nor he that faid. It was many 
times bigger than Peloponnefits ; nor he who faid. 
It is of equal bignefs with the Earth , forafinuch 
as of things, which in themfelves are greater 
and lefler, there may be as to tis one magnitude, 
-according as they are nearer or farther off. 

AsTor the figure, I lhall onely fay, that fince 
it appeareth round to us, it is globous and plain 
like a Plate, and therefore the Stars are either 
as difhesj or as cylinders, or as cones and tops; 
<?r as certain nails fixed in the Sky. For none 
of thefe hath any-thing that implyeth a contra¬ 
diction, nor diflonancy from the phenomena. 


CHAP. III. 

How the Stars move, out-run one another, and are 
turned round. 

H Aving faid, not long fince, that, of the 
Stars, fome are fixed, others erratick,and 
thac this difference proceeds .from their having 
different motions; wc muft now fay, in general, Lem. 
that the motions of both may be made either by 
the turning about of the whole Heaven, in which 
one or more of them are, fuppofing it to be 
folid, and carying them about with it, like nails 
faftned into it; or elfe,the HeaVen {landing ftili* 
as a fluid or pervious thing,by their being whirl¬ 
ed about; and moved thorough it. 

Now forafinuch,. as whether it be the motion 
of the Heaven, or- of the Stars, it may have 
begun from a neceffity made at the very time 
that the World was generated, and imprefs’d 
eaft-wardly $ it might in the firft cafe, ( that 
is, if it be in the whole Heaven, ) both .have 
begun, and be continued by. the hurry of feme 
Ain For there may be a two-fold extrinfecal 
Air; one,preffing from above, and driving the 
I Heaven towards the Weft';, the other lifting it 
up as it were,and carrying it on,and that other- 
1 wile than.-the former, which on all fides preftes 
and fixes the : Poles. In the Second cafe, ( that 
is if the motion be in the Stars themfelves, ) it 
may . have been, either by hurry of Air, or by 
the courfe of the fire. 

. For.fomay have been from the very beginning, 
that a great company of little Bodies, evapora¬ 
ting, and diffufmg themfelves, might break the 
Air,and force their-pafiage thorough it; and the 
Air , receiving this. motion of the Wind, and 
hurrying the Stars along with it, might carry 
them about, and caufe that continual circular 
Motion, which is ftill feeh above in them. Ic 
might alfo be,that the-proper fire of every Star, 
either being fhut up'clofe and peeking a \jfent, 
might begin to turn about; and continue ftill as 
it began ; or, being at greater liberty, might 
move in this faihion that way, unto which., the 
food or aliment of each invites them, and fo go 
on,thorough its heat and defire of aliment to the next. 
Bodies which were fuel convenient to nourifh it. 

, None of all.thefe is repugnant to. the Phseno- 
nena’r,; but otherwife, we canot eafily. deter- 
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mine from what caufe the motion of the Stars 
fhould proceed. 

But, How comes it to pafs, that fome Stars 
anticipate, or get before others, fo as that we 
fee the other left behind them ; This may hap¬ 
pen, either becaufe the others performing the 
fame diurnal revolution with them are moved 
more flowly, as the Moon, which moving more 
llowly than the reft, towards the Weft, is left 
as it were behind them Eaft-ward. Or'becauie, 
being carried about by the diurnal motion to¬ 
wards the Weft, they are in the mean time flow¬ 
ly carried on, by a contrary motion towards the 
Eaft, whereby the Moon may not have been left 
by the reft,Eaft-ward,but rather have left them 
Weft-ward. Or becaufe, all things being car¬ 
ried about only with a diurnal revolution, and 
equal motion, yet fome perform a longer,others 
a {hotter courfe y and fo the Moon, if lhe be a- 
above the fixed Stars,as fome conceive, will per¬ 
form its revolution more flowly, and be obfer- 
ved to be left behind. 

Certainly, to aflert any thing abfolutely in 
tliefe matters, becomes thofe,who affect to make 
oftentation of fomething magnificent, and pro¬ 
digious before the multitude. 

Again,How comes it to pafs,that theSun,Moon, 
and Planets, when they come to the T ropicks, 
or Solftices, turn about and go back again ? This 
may happen, either becaufe, fuch a kind of cir¬ 
cular motion was at the beginning imprcfs’d up¬ 
on thefe Stars, as that they lhould be carried 
round about after a fpiral manner, limited on 
each fide at the Solftices. Or that they go ac¬ 
cording to the obliquity of Heaven, which in 
procefs of time acquired a neceflity of that in¬ 
direct pofition. Or becaufe, they are repeU'd by 
the Air, which driveth them back on, now to this 
fide, now to that,by reafon of its coldnefs,denfi- 
ty, or fome other quality. Or becaufe , tbeir ali¬ 
ment is conveniently difpofed all along that way kind¬ 
ling backward, and failing forwards. 

And thefe, and thofe which are like thefe,have in 
them nothing rcqugnant to the evidence of things y if 
a man,adhering only to the pojfbility that is in thefe 
things, can reduce each of them to that, which agre- 
eth with the Phccnomena\not fearing the groundlefs 
contrivemcnts of Aflrologersjvho forbear not to build 
upon and in them a vdft company of concentrickOrbs. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of the Rifing and Setvng ofthe Stars, and of the 
alternate length ofdayes and nights, 

T He Rifing and Setting of the Sun, Moon, 
and the reft of the Stars may happen thiee 

ways. 

Inn. Firftjfcy appearance above,and occultation beneath: 

For that the Stars.being always bright and never 
extinguifh’d, are fo carried about, above,and be¬ 
low the Earth, that fometimes they rife, fom- 
times they go down, or fety and the Sun, in 
particular, when he goeth down caufeth dark- 
nefs with us y but returning, he enkindleth.as it 
were theHeaven with his morning-beams.There 
is not any thing amongft the Phsenomena’s which 
contradicts this. 


Again, by being cnkindled'in the Eaft quarter, Laert. 
'and extinguifhed in the Weft : For, there may be 
fitch a difpofition of'the Medium in both thefe places , 
as that , whilft the Stars pafs through it, what / 
affirm may be cffcGcd,therc being nothing in the Pbse- 
nomenas that contradicts it y feeing, tliereare not 
only fountains that extinguish, but fucli alfo, 
as enkindle Tapers, as that at Epire, formerly 
mentioned. So that the Ocean compafling the 
Earth, the Sun may be extinguilhed by it in the 
'Weft quarter, and return all along it, palfmg 
along the North into the Eaft puarter,and from 
thence arile re-enkindled. 

Thirdly, by .a new production every day y for 
nothing hindreth, huj that there may every day 
arife new Suns; for example, there flowing to¬ 
gether to the Eaft,feveral fires, .or feeds of fire, 
which joyn in one round Body,and lhine,and are 
carried on impetuoufly towards the Weft. For 
it is reported,that the like happens in the Moun¬ 
tains of Ida, and chiefly about the rifing of the 
Dog-ftar; and that fires may meet in great Bo¬ 
dies together at certain feafons, may be under- 
ftood from what is obferved to be done at fome 
determinate time in all other Bodies. For, from 
the confluxion and defluxion of feed, Trees at a 
certain time bring forth leaves and fruits, at a 
certain time Ihed.them y at a certain time Teeth 
are bred, at a certain time eaft y and fo’in other 
things, which it were too long to inftance. 

I Now the. Sun’s continuance above the Earth 
making day, and his abfence night y How coriles 
it to pafs, that all .dales are not equal,* and all 
nights equal, but that iii Summer the -d‘ays ! are 
longer, the nights fhorter, in Winter alternate-: 
ly, the nights longer and-the days -ftiortfer ? 

This alfb may happen three ways. : ■ 

Firft, For that the' revolutions of the Sun above tacit, 
and beneath the Earth,arefometimes perftrmed fafter, 
fometimes flower,according the the alternate lengths of 
the paces, or ways in which the- Sun pafleth : 'f' f Lucn 
And this by reafon of the pofition of the Orb 
called the Z odiack, through which the Sunpaf- 
feth obliquely, and in two Signs of it makes the 
nights and the days equal. But when from thence 
he declineth to the North or South, as much of 
his journey as he taketh ofFfrom one part, either 
above or below the Earth, fo much he adds to 
the'other. 

Secondly, Becaufe there may be certain places in 
the MEther, which, by reafon of their groffnefs, and 
the refiftance which happens thereupon, cannot be paf- 
fed thorough fo fwiftly as others. Such are thofe 
which make the Sun ftay long beneath the Earth 
in the Winter, whereby they make the night lon¬ 
ger and the day fhorter than in Summer. Some 
things of the fame kind may be obferved amongft us, 
according to which it is convenient to explicate fu- 
periour Bodies. 

Thirdly, that in the alternate parts_ of the 
year, the fires, or feeds of fire aforefaid, flow 
together in fuch manner, as that they make a 
Sun foonet or latery and the Sun rifes out of 
that part from which he begins a longer or 
fhorter courfe above the Earth. 

They who infift and fix upon bud fome one 
particular way, to explicate thefe effefts, both 
contradict things apparent, and deviate from 
that which falls under human comtemplation. 

CHAP. 
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Of the light of the Stars,.and of the changes and\ 
Spots in the Moon. 

L Ec us now fay fomething of the light, notl 
onely of the Sun,but of the reft of theStars, 
ana particularly of the Moon.. Firft, men ad¬ 
mire, that the Sun, being fo littlej fnould pour] 
forth fo much light out of himfelf,as fufficeth to 
enlighten and warm the Heaven, the Earth,the 
Sea,and yet not be itfelf exhaufted. But the Sun 
is a kind of fountain, into which there flow to¬ 
gether from beneath on very fide perpetual 
rivulets for the feeds of heat throughout the 
whole world flow fo into‘the Sun, as' chat im¬ 
mediately from, him, as from one fountain or 
head,both heat and light overfioweth every way: 

Moreover, the fubftance of the Sun,may be of 
fuch thicknefs,and the light and heat which fl'ow- 
eth from him of fuch thiftnefs, that as a little 
currentjor a rivulet,ftreaming from a fpring.w; 
tcreth the meadows and fields round about ii, 
w ithouc any lofs to itlelf •, fo thar of the Sun may 
be fufficient to irrigate , as it were,the whole 
world, without any fenlible diminution of the 
Sun. 

Moteover, the Air may be. of fuch a nature, 
as that it may be kindled, as it were, by a little 
light, diffjifed from the Sun j as a whole field of | 
corn may be fet on fire by one fpark. 

Likewife,the Sun may have his aliment round 
about him, which may fupply what he lofeth, 
as the flame of a lamp is fed by the oyl which is 
put to it. It may happen alfo many other ways. 

As to the reft of theStars,efpecially theMoon, 
it may be, that they have their light from them- 
felves, it may be they borrow it from the Sun ; for 
amongfl us wefee, that there are many things which 
fhine ofthemfelves, many things which borrow light 
from others -, and there vs nothing appearing in the 
fuperionr things themfelves, which hinders , but that 1 
cither of thofe opinions maybe true. 

If a man perferve Jledfaft in his mind the _ 

f old ways, and the Juppofitions conformable to it, and \ 
confder the caufes together with it, left minding 1 
things that are incoherent, he grow vainly proud, 
and fometimes fall into one particular way, fome- 
times into another. 

As for the Moon, it is in the firft place won¬ 
derful, How fhe comes to have fo many changes, 
or increafe or decreafe of light. It may be, that 
being round, and receiving light from the Sun, 
fhe is fuceffively fo figured, ( after the fame 
manner as the Air, when the Sun rifeth, is en- 
lightned, and when he fetteth is dardened fuc- 
ceffively, ).as that going away from the Sun, fhe 
feemeth every day to encreafe,becaufe fhe fhew- 
eth morcand more of her enlightned face to us, 

. until fheperfents it at fujl - and then going to¬ 
wards the Sun,decreafeth every day, becauie fhe 
fheweth lefs and lefs of it, until at laft fhe 
turneth no part of it towards ns, but is quite 
unfeen. 

Moreover, it may be, that the Moon.being 
round, one part of her maybe bright, another 
dark,and as fhe turneth her Body about.maydif- 
cover to u?,alternately,moreorlefsofeach part. 

It may alfo be, that.being bright of itfelf, (he 
may be obfeured by an interpolition of fome 


opacous Body coming under her, which is hemi- 
fpherical and hollow, and, moved along with 
her, is continually rolled about her. 

Neither doth any thing hinder,but that there 
may every day ( according to what we formerly 
faid, ) be made a new Moon of a feveral form 
and figure ; as in like manner the feafons of the 
Spring, Summer , Autumn, and Winter!; and 
many things in them,come and go,are produced 
and perilh, at fet cimes. 

In fine,ic may be any way,wherein thofe things 
which aprpear to us may be applyed toexplica- 
on of that manner, unlefs fome man,being much 
love with one Angular way, fhall vainly rejeft 
:.the reft, not considering what things it is poffi- 
ble for a man co know, and thereupon aims at 
the knowledge of thofe things which .man can¬ 
not attain. 

Moreover,th«y admire in theMoon,that there 
appear fpots in her face ; but her face may ap¬ 
pear fo, either from the various and aiferent nature 
of the parts of the Moon, or from the interpofition of 
\fome body , not fo much opa’cons as dusky ; not 
rolling about her, but perpetually adhering to 
her, and not folid all over,but full of holes like 
a Racket. 

Or, it may be any other way of ad thofe which are Laer . 
obferved to be coniormable to things apparent. 7 his 
is the eourfe to which we mufi adhere, concerning fit - 
periour things ; for no man, i f he conteft againft ap- 
perent things, can ever partake of true tranquillity. 


CHAP. VI. 

Of the Eclipfes of the Stars, and their fet Periods. 

T>Ut there is nothing which ufeth to ftrikea 
fl greater terrour into men, than that fotne- 
times they obferve Eclipfes, and defeats of light 
in the Sun and Moon,' to happen on a fuddain. 
Yet why may not this alfo liappen many feveral 
ways ? 

For firft, the Sun may be Eclipfed, for that 
the Moon, being interpofed, puts her dark Orb 
or opacous Body before him, and keeping away 
his light from the Earth,caufeth darknefs in her, 
until by her removal the light is reftored. The 
Moon may be Eclipfed,for that the Earth,being 
interpofed betwixt her, and the Sun, takes the 
Sun ofF from her, and'darkens her, while fhe 
comes within the cone of the fhadow, until, paf- 
fing from out of it, fhe recovered! light. 

Again, the Sun may be Eclipfed,for that fome 
part of Heaven, or fome other opacous Body, 
fuch as is the Earth, may move along with the 
Sun, and at certain times come underneath him, 
and intercept his light. And the Moon in like 
manner, for that fome other opacous Body pal¬ 
ling betwixt her and the Sun, keeps off the beams 
of the Sun from her, or moving together with 
her, doth not onely perform its phafes flowly, 
but fometimes overcafls her with a foddain 
darknefs. Not to mention, that if fhe be dark 
on one fide and bright on the other, it may hap¬ 
pen, that fhe may. fometimes on a fuddain turn 
her dark fide towards us. 

Moreover, both the Sun and Moon may fuffer 
Edipfe, for that they may pafs thorough places 
pernicious to fire,and thereby their light become 
exring- 
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extinguilhed, until going beyond them they re¬ 
new and recover it. 

Thus ought the feveral ordinary wayes to be 
heeded, and fome of them alfo put together, it 
being poflible, that many caufes may concur. 

The periodical order , by which Eclipfes happen 
at certain times,w conceived to be kept in like man¬ 
ner as, among ft us in fome things,as in the viajfttudt 
offeafons. There vs no need of recurring to the divine 
nature for the bringing of thefe to pafs ; let us allow 
that to be free from all buftnefs,and cxquifitely happy. 

'Unlefs this be done,all difcourfe,of Caufes in fupe- 
riottr things -will be vain -, as hath already happened 
to fome , who taking an impojftble courfe became fri¬ 
volous for that they approved only one, and rejeitcd 
all the reftfthough they ir ere pojfible, and mere tranf- 
ported to dream of that which exceeds the capacity 
of the Intellect, and rvere neither able to_ admit, as 
they ought, apparent fignes, nor under ft and, as they 
fay, how to rejoyce with God. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of the Prefignifications of the Stars. 

I T remains, we fpeak of the Prefignifications 
of the changes of the Air attributed to the 
Stars, as rain, wind, drought, heat, and the 
like,which happen according to the time of the 
riling or fetting of certain Stars, as of the Dog, 
Orion, the Pleiades. 

Thefe Prefignifications may be. made either accord¬ 
ing po the condition of the Seafons, dsit happens in 
thofe living creatures which being feen at one time 
with us, at another with others, pajfing hither and 
thither} are ftgns not caufes of the feafons for the 
rifting and fetting- Stars may be not caufes but ftgns 
of thofe mutations ; or as it happens not certainly, 
but cafually , at what, time the Stars rife or fet,thcre 
are caufes of fome mutation in the fiir. 

for neither of thofe vs repugnant with things ap¬ 
parent - and what caufe there may by, befides thefe 
agreeable with things apparent, we cannot perceive. 

It is not without fome reafon what I hinted of 
Prefignifications; which are obferved in fome 
Animals,to be made according to the condition 
of the feafon which at that time comes in 9 f6 as 
the motions obferved in Animals only declare 
tempeftsbut make them not. As thofe for ex¬ 
ample, which depart from us in. Autunmc induce 
not any peceflity of the WinterAbeingatth.it 
time; Neither is there any divine nature which 
fits and marks the departure of living creatures ; 
that it may make good what is foretold by them. 

This is a kind of folly that cannot fall upon 
pny; Animal,in which there were the lead grairi 
of wit.; fo far is it from being in that nature 
which pofleflctli .all felicity. ■ <• 


itl'.er Stais, which fomtimes are generatej or 
newly appear, and afetr fome few dayes or 
Months either perifh or lye hid. They are cal¬ 
led Comets, ay.aft Cornet* 'Stella hairy-liars 
for that they have a long train, like, hair, 

Some alfo there are, 'that lalt bht fof djfo- 
menc, vanifhing almoft alioon as they appear ; 
and, feeming in lbme kind of excurfion to fell 
down, they are ordinarily termed falling-Stars. 

As for the Comets. ‘ they may be generated ; 

‘ Either for that fome fire is famtimes kindled ill 
‘ fome cf thofe fuperiour places,and being kijid- 
‘ led is fora time nourilh’daud moved,accoid- 
ing to the abundance' and difpoiition of the 
matter. Or elle they appear, for that Heaven, 
as to that pare which , is over our heads, hath 
1 lome peculiar motion according to feveral vi- 
‘ ciflitudes, fo as thefe Stars are driven to be 
‘ made manifelt. Or elfe, they come forth by 
‘ reafon of a certain tjjfcofitipn at Conic'times; 
and, afibon as they Tonic lowpr towards us, 
they become m'Mffeli. 

‘ Comets difappear to our figl.it through the 
caufes contrar ytffthefe. Either the matter con- 
‘ven'ient for them is h'ot placed all along,as it is in 
‘ tha.t place where 'they , are obfeyved tq in¬ 
here, fo as by degrees through .want! of ( ali- 
ment, they confumc as it weir arid go'out, or 
that fome thingofjpofcth there motion.! And’, 
■that may happcn,riot onjy for thatjcfus .'part of 
1 the World,round abbutjwhicli the feltis tyirn- 
; edyfemaineth unmoved,as fpme'afljriji»but al- 
fo, for that there may be in the.A^r'foxricim- 
oetnous' gyration,".; Which may'' hinder their 
‘ 'rti'bVtng .round,''rind [d f.iy'e-, it anotfipr way, as 
‘ may* alfo happen tb t he 'other Scars .'which are' 

' "" ' ' ■“i'Tfbbicks. V.'. . 

other 

-. ...... r ,..scori+ 

fofmableto things, app'uant. 

■As-for thofe which are' called- falUng.-Stars, 
‘■they mjiy be made eitherby pieces broken off 
‘ from the .true Stats 'oy',from tlic" falling' down 
‘ of that matter whereof' there is A kind of dif- 
flatton, as may hapridn a If) in lightning ; or 
‘ from a company bt ignityingXtOiUS;.meeting 
‘ and joyning tb'gethc'r fo efleit it • the motion 
being made, according as the force of meet¬ 
ing together was from the beginning. Or 
from the driving of wind up together within 

* certain cloudy bottoms or windings, and fet- 

* ting it a-fife whillb it is rolled up and down, 
l and breaking thorough the bottoms which 
‘ rcltrain them, arid moving to that part to- 
‘ wards which that impulfion carries them. 

ii ‘/Eheic are other wayes not fictitious, by 
‘ which this maybe done; 1 But of civlcftial Me¬ 
teors, enough. 


chap, viii." 

Of Comets, and thofe which arc called falling Starf, 

W Hut Hath been hithpitd fpokcii of tjfic 
Stars, belongs to the Sun and Moon,aijd 
Stats, which 1 having been macli' from the, bfj T 
ginning of the World conflantly inhere and urt 
pear in Heaven. But befides thefe, there arc 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the light of the Stars,.and of the changes and 
Spots in the Moon. 

L Ec us now fay fomething of the light, not 
onely of the Sun,but of the reft of theStars, 
ana particularly of the Moon. Firft, men ad¬ 
mire, that the Sun, being fo little, fnould pour 
forth fo much light out of himfelf,as fufficeth to 
enlighten and warm the Heaven, the Earth,the 
Se?.,and yet not be itfelf exhaufted. But the Sun 
is a kind of fountain, into which there flow to¬ 
gether from beneath on very fide perpetual 
rivulets •, for the feeds of heat throughout the 
whole world flow fo into the Sun, as' that im¬ 
mediately from him, as front one fountain or 
head,both heat and light overfloweth every way. 

Moreover, the fubftance of the Sun,may be of 
fuch thicknefs,and the light and heat which flow- 
eth front him of fuch tliinnefs, that as a little 
currentjor a rivulet,ftrcaming from a fpring,wa¬ 
tered! the meadows and fields round about it, 
without any lofs to itlelf; fo thar of the Sun may 
be fufficient to irrigate , as it were,the whole 
world, without any fenfible diminution of the 
Sun. 

Moteover, the Air may be of fuch a nature, 
as that it may be kindled, as it were, by a little 
light, diffufed from the Sun j as a whole field of 
corn may be fet on fire by one fpark. 

Likewife,the Sun may have his aliment round 
about him, which may fupply what he lofeth, 
as the flame of a lamp is fed by the oyl which is 
put to it. It may happen alfo many other ways. 

As to the reft of theStars,efpecially theMoon, 
it may be, that they have their light from them- 
felves, it may be they borrow it from the Sun ; for 
amongft us we fee, that there are many things which 
fhine of themfelves, many things which borrow light 
from others ■, and there vs nothing appearing in the 
fuperiour things themfelves, which hinders, but that 
cither ofthofe opinions may be true. 

If a man perferve Jlcdfaft in his mind the mani¬ 
fold ways, and the [apportions conformable to it, and 
confider the caufes together with it, left minding 
things that are incoherent, he grow vainly proud, 
and fometimes fall into one particular way, fome- 
times into another. 

As for the Moon, it is in the firft place won¬ 
derful, How file comes to have fo many changes, 
or increafe or decreafe of light. It may be, that 
being round, and receiving light from the Sun, 
fhe is fuceffively fo figured, ( after the fame 
manner as the Air, when the Sun rifeth, is en- 
lightned, and when he fetteth is dardened fuc- 
ceffively, ) as that going away from the Sun, (he 
feemeth every day to encreafe,bceaufe Ihe fhew- 
eth morc and more of her enlightned face to us, 
until (he perfents it at fujl ; and then going to¬ 
wards the Sun,decrcafeth every day, becaule file 
(heweth lefs and left of it, until at laft (he 
turneth no part of it towards us, but is quite 
unfeen. 

Moreover, it may be, that the Moon, being 
round, one part of her may be bright, another 
dark,and as (he turneth her Body abour,may dif- 
eover to us,alternately,moreorlefsofeach part. 

It may alfo be, that being bright of itfelf, Ihe 
may be obfeured by an interpolition of fome 


opacous Body coming under her, which is hemi- 
fpheiival and hollow, and, moved along with 
her, is continually rolled about her. 

Neither doth any thing hinder,but that there 
rnav every day ( according to what we formerly 
faid, ) be made a new Moon of a feverai form 
and figure as in like manner the feafons of the 
Spring, Summer , Autumn, and Winter!; and 
many things in them,come and go,are produced 
and perilh, at fet times. 

In fine,ic may be any way,wherein thofe tilings 
which appear to us may be applyed to explica¬ 
tion of that manner, unlefs fome man,being much 
in love with one Angular way, (hall vainly reject 
the reft, not confidering what things it is poffi- 
ble for a man to know, and thereupon aims ac 
the knowledge of thofe things which man can- 

Moreover,th«y admire in theMoon, that there I 
appear fpots in her face ; but her face may ap¬ 
pear fo, either from the various and aiferent nature 
of the parts of the Moon, or from the interpojition o; 
fome body, not fo much opacous as dusky ; not 
rolling about her, but perpetually adhering to 
her, and not folid all over,but lull of holes like 
a Racket. 

Or, it may be ary other way of all thofe which are £ 
obferved to be con, -finable to things apparent. 7 his 
is thecourfe to wh.ch we mufi adhere, concerning fit. 
periour things ; for no man, if he contefl againft ap- 
perent things, can ever partake of true tranquillity. 


CHAP. VI. 

Of the Eclipfes of the Stars, and their fet Periods. 

T>Ut there is nothing which ufedt to ftrikea 
fl greater terrour into men, than that fome¬ 
times they obferve Eclipfes, and defects of light 
in the Sun and Moon, to happen on a fuddain- 
Yet why may not this alfo happen many feverai 
ways ? 

For firft, the Sun may be Eclipfed, for that 
the Moon, being interpofed, puts her dark Orb 
or opacous Body before him, and keeping away 
his light from the Earth,caufeth darknefs inher, 
until by her removal the light is reftored. The 
Moon may be Eclipfed,for that the Earth,being 
interpofed betwixt her, and the Sun, takes the 
Sun off from her, and darkens her, while file 
comes within the cone of the Ihadow, until, paf- 
fing from out of it, Ihe recovereth light. 

Again, the Sun may be Eclipfed,for that fome 
part of Heaven, or fome other opacous Body, 
fuch as is the Earth, may move along with the 
Sun, and at certain times come underneath him, 
and intercept his light. And the Moon in like 
manner, for that fome other opacous Body paf- 
fing betwixt her and the Sun, keeps off the beams 
of the Sun from her, or moving together with 
her, doth not onely perform its phafes (lowly, 
but fometimes overcalls her with a fuddaiR 
darknefs. Not to mention, that if Ihe be dark 
on one fide and bright on the other, it may hap¬ 
pen, that Ihe may fometimes on a fuddain turn 
her dark fide towards us. 

Moreover, both the Sun and Moon may fuffer 
Eclipfe, for that they may pafs thorough places 
pernicious to fire,and thereby their light become 
exring- 
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extinguilhed, until going beyond them they re- ocher Stars, which fomtimes are generated or 
new and recover it. • newly appear, -and after fome few dayes or 

Thus ought the feveral ordinary wayes to be Months either perilh or.ly.e hid. They arc cal- 
heeded, and fome of them alfo put together, it led Comets, mufi Coihut-t ' StelU hairy-ftars, 
being poffible, that many caufes may concur. for that they have a long train, like, hair. . _■ 

Phe periodical order , by which Eclipfes happen Some alfo there are, 'that laftJbhtTor a! jrfo- 
at certain times,is conceived to be kept in likeman- menc, vaniflung-’almoft ajibon a'^ they’appear ; 
ncrasamongfiusinfometbings,asinthcviciJfttude and,feeming in fome kind of exchriion to fall 
offeafons. There vs no need of recurring to the divine down, they are ordinarily' termed falling-Stars. 
nature for the bringing ofthefe to pajs -, let ns allow As for the Comets, 1 they may be generated -, 
that to be free from all bufinefs,and exquifitely happy. ‘ Either for that fome fire is fomtimes kindled in 
'Vnlefs this be done,all difcourfe,of Caufes in Jitpe- ‘ fome of thofe fupe'ridu'r places,and being kipd- 
riour things will be vain as hath already happened ‘ led is for a time nOurifh’d and mdyed,accord- 
to fome , who taking an impojjible courfe became fri- ‘ ing to the abundance and difpoiition of the. 
volousfor that they approved only one, and repelled ‘matter. Or elfe they appear, for that! Heaven, 
all the reftythough they were pojjible, and were tranf ‘ as to that part which', is over our heads, hath 
ported to dream of that which exceeds the capacity ‘ fome peculiar motion qccor.ding to Icveral vi- 
of the Intellect, and were neither able to_ admit, as ‘ ciflitudes, fo'as thefe Stars are driven to be 
they ought, apparent fignes, nor under ft and, as they ‘ made manifeft. Orjdfe^., they come forth by 
fay how to rejoyce with God. ‘ reafon of a certain,dgfobfitiiin at fome 'times ; 

J ‘ and, allbon as they’cb the lower tp.ivards us, 

* they become tii 3 fi?feft.. 

‘ Comets difappear to oiir light through the 

‘ caufes contrary to 1 iihefe.Either the .matter'con¬ 
venient for them is n'ot placed aU along,as it is in 
‘' that' place where “they., are obferved tq.in- 
‘ here, fo as by degrees. through'.want. of ali- 

* meat, they confumc as it. wpir f ajjid go'oiit, or 


Of the Prefignifications of the Stars. 

I T remains, we fpeak of the Prefignifications 
of the changes of the Air attributed to the 


1 of the changes of the Air attributed to the ™ eBC i they confumc as it weir ,apd go out, or 
#ars, as rain, wind, drought, heat, and the *fomethmgobpofcth there mocipn... . And^ 
likc,which happen according to the time of the ^WjfPP^ot ^atfhispartof 

riling or fetting of certain Stars, as of the Dog, the VVorld.round abburwfoch t i,et:e ; lf.is wrn- 
Orion, the Pleiades. ‘ ed^emaineth unmoved[ as fome affirtR^utal- 

Thefe Prefignifications may be made either accord- fo > t°r that there may be m the Ap-fome un- 
ingio the condition of the Seafons, dsit bappensin ^.petuous 'gyration,. Winch rpay. hinder their 
thofe living creatures which being feenat one time r ° und > »*/*as 

with us, at another with others, pajfing hither and ' .W* b1 £° happen^ to.tfie other Stars.which are 
thither , are figns not caufes of the feafons for the ^called Planets aC tlld Tv^picks. . .; r . 

riftng and fetting-Stars may be not caufes but figns , t , MorePvei-.f^s.nW.happen ma,m other 
cf thofe mutations-, or as it happens not certainly, ‘^yesjfwed.fcpurreupon chat which is con* 
but cafually, at what, time the Stars rife or fet,there fonitable to things apparant. , . . . 

are caufes of fome mutation in the Air. As-for thofe which, ape called, fallmg.Stars, 

Tor neither of thofe is repugnant with things ap- . ^ be , either by piepes brokep off 
parent -, and what caufe there may by, befidet thefe t from the .true Scats qr from the fa Wg Sown 
agreeable with things apparent, we cannot perceive: , of that matter whereqf there is a kind of dif- 
lt is not without fome reafon what I hinted of as F&jf Alf? .‘if 1 hsbtnmg ; or 

Prefignifications; which are obferved in fome c frotn a company pf mn^mg,A,tPraSj.nieeting 
Animals,to be made according to the condition t and )°y nlI \g together to effect it; the motion 
of the feafon which at that time comes in,fo as . b ?mg made > according- as the force of meet- 
the motions obferved in Animals only dlclare ‘ «* together was from the beginning. Or 
tempeftsbut make them not. As thofe for eX- , from the driving of wind up together within 
ample, which depart from us in: A'urumnemduce cerCam cl °? d y or windings, and fet- 

notany pecejlicy of the Winters being at that tmgit a-fife yvhiMric.is roledup and down 
time; Neither is there any divine nature which - a » d breaking thorough the bottoms which 
fits and marks the departure of living creatures ;.reftraia them and ; moving to depart to- 
that it may makegood what is foretold by them. ‘ . wa ^ wh,ch that impulfioti carries them. 

This is a kind of folly that cannof.fall upon "i ‘ar S , others wayes not fidfitious by 
pny. Animatin', which there were the leaft grairi -cWhich this maybe done, • But of csleftial Me- 

ofwit;fofarisitfrombeingin:thatnature : - t; ^ s i eaou 8b-;-- i '- 

which poffeffeth .dll felicity. 1-eV - i _ , " {r .. 


Of Comets, and thofe which are caliedfifling Stdrff ' 

tXT Hat Hath- been hitheftd fp'bkeii of,t]fie V 
V'V Stars, bel6ngs to the Sup and Moon,ahd i. 
Stars, which 1 'Having been inailer from “ 

ginning of the World' conftantly ‘inhere and ap.- *' 
pear in Heaven; But befides thefe, there are 
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|tofs’d up and down uncertainly,(brink.- But when 
fewBodies ftir up and down in a larg fpace,they 
an neither drive nor be driven impetuoufly. 

Again, Wind may be caufed when the Airis t , 
driven on and agitated either by exhalations 

N Ext thefe are the aerial Meteors, which j coming from theEartfc and Water^or by theSun’s 
are made nearer us in the Air. We ihall prefling upon it from above ; for it is manifeft, 

1 that where the Air is agitated and ftirred,there 
is caufed wind,fo as wind feems to be nothing elfe 
bat the waves of the Air. Whence we may con¬ 
ceive, that the wind fomsvhat refembles water 
a , . . troubled,and that the more violent winds come 

the Winds driving it, fo at that a Cloud is nothing ■ from being ftirred by fame more vehement caufe, 
but a thickning of the Mr. Again by implication ' after the lame manner as torrents rage and make 
of fame Moms cohering mutually to one another,and ; wafte,wlien there happens a vaft defluxion of wa- 
fit to produce fuch a compound 5 and this when they . ters by great Ihowers falling upon theMountaius. 
fir ft come together into little Bodies of Clouds, j Prefers are windy whirlingsffor the fiery,and Lien. 
and thofe are gathered together into greater ' thofe which burn, from which the name is tak- 


C H A P. IX 
Of Clouds. 

J Ext thefe are the aerial Meteors, which 
are made nearer us in the Air. We fhall 
begin with the Clouds ; than which nothing is 
generated above in the Air, or feen more fre¬ 
quently. 

A Cloud therefore may be generated and have its 
being, by fame accumulation a& it were of the Air, 


bulks, fo as at laft they become greateft of all. 

They moil commonly feem to rife at the, 
tops of Hills, for that tnf firft little compounds 
are fo fubtle as that they efcape the fight, and 
are carryed on by the wind,uricil being by little . 
and lettle condenfed, they appear on the tops of i 
the Hills which by reafon thereof feem to fnroak. 1 

If any Ihall doubt, Frotri whence there can 
come fo great a conflux of Atoms as is fufficient 
to make fuch great bulks of Ciouds,lec him con- 
fider, that if no other way, yet they may at leaft 
come from without,out of the imme nfity of the 
Univerfe, were there is an infinite multitude of 
them. And this becaufe there is allowed to the 
principles a free paffage in and out, thorough 
the vents oiihe World,as was formerly declared. 

Moreover, a Cloud may be generated by the 
gathering together of effluxions and exhalations ,. out 
of the Earth and Water , and carried upwards., 
For,that there are many little Bodies drawn out 
of the whole Sea,appeareth by Garments which l 
being hung upon the Ihore grow moyft. Befides 
we fee, that every where out of Rivers, arife 1 
mifts and exhalations and vapours, in fuch abun¬ 
dance, as that being carried upwards they dark¬ 
en the Skye, and by little and little meeting 
together turn into Clouds. 

Neither doth any thing hinder, but that thefe 
agmentations may be made many other ways , 


, kind of Thunder.) They * may be gene¬ 
rated either from the depieffion of aCi-oud-after 
various faihions towards inferior places, ‘whilft 
‘ it is carried down and driven on by abundance 

* of wind, which rouls itfelf about, and tears 
‘ away the fides of the Clouds, the wind alfo 
‘driveth on the Cloud immediately frocn wkh- 

* out,or from the wind ftanding round abour, 

‘ whereas the Air prefling upon it from above, 

‘ and withal theAir which is driven on and dif- 
‘fufed roundabout hindring by reafon of its 
‘denfity, the great abundance of wind knowcch 

not which way it may fpread itfelf, and being 
driven back, as well by the fides as from above- 
it neceflarily thrufts the Cloud downwards. 

When this Prefer is thruft down upon the land,it 
caufeth whirl- winds J when upon the Sea,whirl-pools. 
Whirle-winds are lefs frequently feen, becaufe 
the mountains fnatch them, away before they 
come within our fight; whirl-pools more fee- 
quently,by reafon of the wide fmoothnels of the 
Sea, into, which we may behold a Cloud likea. 
pillar defeend from Heaven, and pulh it down, 
as it were with the force of an arm or lift, un¬ 
till the violence of the wind breaking thorough 
it, the Sea works and boils, and the fliips incur 
a danger almoft inevitable. 


C H A P X. 

Of the Winds , and of Prefers. 

W lndsmay be generated, firft, when the 
Atoms or little Bodies leap out of fame con¬ 
venient places and fly thorough the Air,there being 
a more vehement ejfufiim made from Jbme heaps 
which are proper for fuch kind of.emijjions ;* When 
in a narrow Vacuum there ate many little :Bo- ( 
dies, there followeth Wind ; and contrary,the,; 

Air is quiet and calm, when in a great Va- 1 
cuum there are but a few little Bodies. 

For, as in a market place or ftreet, as long at ( 
the people are but few, they walk without any 
trouble; but when they run into feme narrow j 
place, they juftle and quarrel with one another; | 
fo in this fpace which encompafleth us, when 
many Bodies crowd into one little place, they 
mull neceflarily juftle one another,and be thruft 
forward, and driven back and entangled and 

fqeezed ; of which as made the wind, when little Bodies or leeas, as it were, or nre, arc 
«hey which contefted yeeld and having been long idiifkiiied within, a Clout}, may be argued, as 


C H A Pi XI. 

Of Thunder. 

I T was not without reafon that I faid,there are 
alfo fiery Prefters, which are not different 
tromThmdcr.For,Thunder fiems to be caufed by the 
manifold conglomeration of blafts, fwelling with 
fiery lictleBodies,‘within the bulks of theCloud; 
and by the evolution and ftrorig enkindling of them, 
and breaking of the Clouds by the fire , which is fo 
forcibly darted to inferiour places , according as that 
breaking fotth is fomtimes direSed towards a high 
mountain ,>( which kind of places are oftneft ftruck 
with Thunder ,) fomtimes towards other things. 

For that the nature of Thunder is fiery is ma- Leers. 
nifeft,even becaufe it often burneth tliehoufes 
upon which it is darted, and for that it lea vet It 
behind it a ftench like brimftone. That it is 
generated within the Clouds.is evident for that 
it neverTfiunders when the sky is clear-, but the 
Clouds firft gather together all along the Air, 
ahd’ darken the sky, and there arileth a fqbl 
night,asIt were, .of fhowers. Laftly, that many 
“ " "lodies or feeds, as it were, of fire, ate 


well 
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well from the effect, as for chat amoaglt the 
idle Bodies of a Cloud rilin g up from beneath, 
ire intermingled, not only watcry 0 but fiery al 
"o, and of other forts. Withal, ic cannot be, 
rat that the Cloud mull receive many things 
from the beams of the Sun. 

When therefore the blaft or wind,which d’.ove| 


r’ be made either by the 
d' the Clouds ngaiiift one L 


led afterwards in it-palfage thorough the Air; 
after the fame manner as a leaden flupg palling 
thorough the Air grows hot, and takes fire. It 
may alYo be, that the fire is made in the very 
dafhingugainft the thing which, n li;s,the feeds 
of fire being ftnick out of both,in the fame man¬ 
ner as they arc ft ruck by a Flint out ot Steel. 

1 ‘ There arc many other ways by which thi - 
‘ fire may be kindled, or Thunder made, onl\ 

‘ let us call away all lift ion ; and calf away ii 
‘ will be, if we take our eonjeftureof things vtn- 
‘ fecn,from that which is conformable to things 
‘ apparent. 

Hence may by given the reafon.Why incomes 
to pals, that it Thunders oftner in the Spring 
and Autumn,than in other fealbns. In Winter, 
there wants the feeds of fire ; in Summer, tilt 
blafts and heaps of Clouds ; in the Spring and 
in Autumn, all things convenient arc ready. 

But how comes it to pals, that the motion ol 
Thunder is fo fwift, and its ftrokc fo violent' 
This proceeds from the great violence of the 
eruption, and the tenuity; by rcalon of which, 
nothing in the way t cliffs them, and forcc.v.-hLh 
is, as it were, doubled by gravity, and cncrcaf- 
eth by motion. 

How comes it to pencratc thorough the walls 
of Koufes,to melt metals in a moment, to draw 
out all the Wine out of full vellels ? This pro¬ 
ceeds from the tenuity, and quick motion, and 
v iolent force of the little Bodies,w hereby -it can 
la a moment diflipate and difperle thole things, 
which the ordin .ry fire of the Sun cannot un- 


i' ous light out ot c„e i Hoads, whillf the Clouds 
I ‘ me inuinfc-ally gaihei’d together by the fire ; 

.' ‘ and withal. Thunder is c.iuled like a kind of 


‘ Clouds, as in ordinary vellels, when Caiclung 
1 is rolled in them. 

‘ Or making a crack by the very difflation and 
‘ebullition, asitvvcie, of the fire, within the 
‘ fame Clouds. 

Or by the breaking and tearing of the fame 
Clouds, as when a fwollen bladder cracks, paper 
is torn, ora fhrovvd rent. 

c Or by the fame Clouds,rubbing and driving 
‘againlt one anorhcr,ha”ing acquired an icy kind 
L of concretion, *jnd this by rc.ifon of the winds * 
‘ driving them ; as tall Woods crackle at the 
blowing of the Ealt-wind, waves unbroken 
murmur, garments hung up, and papers carried 
away and beaten, as it were,by the winds, make 
a clattet ing noife. 

Or by extinfton of the fire of Thnnder,brcak- 
ing out of one Clour!, and lighting upon ano¬ 
ther which is watcrifh, whereupon it hides like 
red-hot Iron, taken out of the fire, and calf in- 
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Or 
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Or by the burning of fome dry Cloud, which 
crackles like a branch in the fire. 

‘ In a word, that this alfo may be explained 
1 feveral ways, the things which appear evince 
1 and teach us,that we think not, with ignorant 
and fuperftitions perlons,that the noife ofThun- 
der denotes the appearance of fome god„lines 
other Bodies, being ftruck againft one another, 
make a found alfo, as Mill-Stones in grinding, 
or the hands clapped together. 

Left any wonder how ic comes to pals, that 
Lightning is feen before the Thunder is heard, 
this may happen, ‘ either for that in fome cer- 
1 tain difpofition of the Clouds, as foon as the 
1 Wind lights upon them, there leaps forth fuch 
‘ a configuration of little Bodies,as caufeth light¬ 
ning ; and thereupon the wind, by rolling up 
and down, maketh this found. 

‘Or for that they being both generated toge¬ 
ther,the lightning is brought to us with a quick- 
‘ cr nimblenefs; the Thunder coraeth later, as 
4 happeneth in fome things which are feen at 
c diftance and make a found by blowes ; for it 
as manifeft, that the ftroak is feen before the 
found is heard. 


CHAP. XIII. 

Of Rain and Dew. 

W E mult now fpeakof watery concreti¬ 
ons, wherof fome continue fluid, others 
acquire fome folidity by the impreflion of cold ; 
thole which continue fluid are Rain and Dew, 
whereof one is made, the Heaven being cloudy 
the other, when it is clear. 

Rain may be made of the Clouds,either when 
being thinner than ordinary, 'the wind driving 
them, or they preffing upon one another, are 
fqueezed together,and knit into drops; or when 
being thicker than ordinary, they are rarifi’d 
and changed by heat or by the wind ? or, like 
Wax, melt fo, that they fall down in drops. 

That there are feeds of Water contained in 
the Clouds, is fo well known, that we need not 
fpeakof it. Theyafcend together with Clouds, 
they encreafe together with them, and are dif- 
perfed thorough them, as blood through the 
parts of our Body. Neither doth there afeend 
moilture into the Clouds from all Rivers only, 
but the Clouds alfo which hang over the Sea re¬ 
ceive moilture, like a fleece of wool. 

Wherefore Rain may flow from the Clouds, 
either when the force of the wind throlieth the 
Clouds up together, and great Itore of (howers 
being raifed above them, prefleth and thrufts 
them ; or when the Clouds by the power of the 
winds are rarifi’d, and fuffer their moilture to 
flow abroad - or by the. heat of che Sun are fo 
diifjlved, that they fall down in drops, and, as 1 
faid, like melting wax. 

It mav happen, that Rains fomtimes lalt a 
long while, becaufe it then happeneth, that ma¬ 
ny feeds cr waters, riling up to feveral Clouds, 

' and difpci fed every way,may fuppiy the Rain. 
Somtimes alfo the Earth reeking, exhales back 
again all rlie moilture which lhe receiveth. 

Dew is made, either by the meeting together 
of the little Bodies in the Air, which arc of 


fuch a nature, as to be fit to generate this kind 
of moiltuie ; or by the bringing forth of lit¬ 
tle Bodies, which chiefly generate Dew above, 
when they fo meet together as to make that 
moilture, and flow down into the places be¬ 
neath. Many things of this kind are done a - 
monglt usj efpecially in Itoves. 


CHAP. XIV. 

Of Haif Snow , and I'rofl. 

O F watery Concretions,which by impreflioti 
of cold are congealed into fome lblidity, 
there are two things which are made when the 
Heaven is Cloudy, Hail and. Snow ; one, when 
it is clear, Frolt. 

Hail is generated,either when the congelation 
is Itronger by reafon of the feeling of a cold 
wind which is oil every fide, and prefleth the 
drippings or drops of the Clouds, which other- 
wife would go away into Rain, or when the 
congealed bulkcleaveth ufunder in many pleaces, 
and by a moderate liquefaction, watery drops 
inlinuating into the chinks by comprellion of the • 
parts,and breaking the whole frame into pieces, 
theycaufe that the parts exilt compared feve- 
rally by themfelves, and make a heap of frag¬ 
ments, which are thereupon difperfed. 

That thefe fragments be in a manner round, 
nothing hindreth, either, for that the outmdfb 
corners are cut off on every fide, by reafon of 
their long falling; or, for that in their very 
forming, fomthing either watery or windy fivr- 
rounds all the parts evenly, as We faid, fothat 
their furface is round, and not uneven. 

Snow happeneth to be made either by thin 
water poured out of che Clouds, fo that it 
froaths, (fome Clouds fit for that purpofe prefl¬ 
ing, and the winds blowing them abroad,) and 
is afterwards congealed in the very Motion, by 
reafon of fome more vehement cold in the low¬ 
er places of the Clouds. 

Or by fome fmooth congealing, caufed in the 
Clouds; unto which, whiUt the little watery 
Bodies, comprefled by, and neighbouring to.onc 
another, arrive,there iscaufed an aggeneration 
of fuch lool'nefs, as the flocks of Snow have, 
whereas, the fame driving one another caufe 
Hail, which two things chiefly are made in the 
Air. 

It may alfo be, that a kind of ejaculation of 
the Snow, which falleth down in heaps, may 
be made, the Clouds, which were firlh congeal¬ 
ed, breaking in afunder. 

Laftly, Frolt is made of the fame little Bo¬ 
dies as Dew, whenss the little drops of Dew 
made either way, are by the cold tempera¬ 
ment of the Air congealed, and in congealing, 
receive a light compaftednefs. 


G H A P. 
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CHAP. XV. 

Of the Rain-bow, and Halos. 

W E muft not here pafs by two remarkable 
things,'which appear in the Clouds or 
above : The Rain-bow, an Arch of various co¬ 
lours over again ft the Sun ; and Halos, which 
fomtimes like a White Crown compaflcth the 
Moon. r , 

The Rain-bow is made either, tor that the 
moilt Air fhineth by' the oppofite fplendor of 
the Sun, or for that it is the particular nature 
of light, and of the Air, to prefent Rich kind 
of colours either all of them, or one only, 
from which ( Alining forward,) the neighbour- 
ing parts of the Air are fo coloured-, in like 
manner, as we obferve to be donjwhen the parts 
of any thing, which is enligntned, make the 
| pans of other things next to it fhine alfo. 

i As to the rouudnefs of its figure, this is cauf- 

! ed by reafon, that it is only convey’d to the 

i beholders eye, from a diftance every way equal; 

j or for that the Atoms, which are carried oat 

{ of the Air into the Cloud, arc fo compelled, 

1 that every concretion made of them is formed 

f; into this roundnefs. 

jj A Halos is made about the Moon, either by 

f the carrying up of a fomewhat grofs or lightly- 

l 1 cloudy Air towards the Moon, whilft in the 

<r mean time,fome effluxions derived from her do 

! as it were fift it, ( for they do not abfolutely 

>. difperfe it,)in fuch manner, that they are form¬ 

ed into a circle about her in this cloudy figure, 
i Or by the . Air, compelled about the Moon, 

fe after fuch a manner, as to make this round and 

| groffer figure about her ; which fome conceive 

I to happen according to fome of her parts, or 

I by fome effluxion driving together from with- 

I out or, by inflnuation of heat from beneath, fit 

I to effed this. 


Of Avernal places. 

I T refts, that wefpeak fome things of Aver- 
nal places, fo termed, for that they are per¬ 
nicious to Birds; for when Birds attempt toflye 
over them, they inftantly fall down and dye : 
As alfo concerning the caufes of Peftilence, as 
far as they- depend «n thfi~Air. . - - - • 

I muft here only repeat, that the Earth con- 
taineth all kinds of little Bodies fo diverfly figur¬ 
ed that fame are fuitable to the natures of A- 
nimals, others hurtful; and by reafon that the 
contextures of Animals are fo unlike to one a- 
nother fome of thefe are convenient and whol- 
fome to fome Animals, which to others are in¬ 
convenient and pernicious. And why notr when 
the contexture and temper.of the lame perfon j 
being changed by a Feaver,the fame wine,which! 
before did him much good, is now as deadly 
him as to be ftabb’d to the heart. 

It is manifeft, that many things unpleafant, 
troublefome, and pernicious ordinarily come 
into the tafte, thefmell, the touch, and all the 
fenfes, not to mention fome Trees which either 


caufe a heavinefs to tliofe who fleep in their fhade 
or by an ill (cent kiil them ; nor ftrongWine,or 
the fume of coles and the like. How many places 
1 are there, which exhale ftrong and hurtful 
feentsof Briniftorie and fulphur ? They who dig 
in Mines, who look fd whan, and dye fo foon, 
how many noilbme vapours do they find to 
breath out of the inihoft jiarcs of the Earth ? 

Thus there are fome places out of which 
thele vapours breathe, which being carried tip 
into the Air, diRuled rblind over it, in fome 
manner poyfon it, and iiifed ic with a deadly 
quality ; fo as that, when Birds come to pafs 
over it, f'elutiJi Mulicr tnenftum tempore Cajli- 
rettm olfaciet, they become ftupefy’d, and imme¬ 
diately fail down dead. 

It may alfo be, that the Air which lies be¬ 
tween the Birds and the Earth, being cleft a- 
funder by the force of a Vapour breaking forth, 
and the place becoming- alrhoft Vacuous j the 
birds may not have a fupport, upon which to 
reft their fpreading wings, and centinue their 
flight, fo that they link and fall, over-burthen’d 
by the weight of their own Body. Thus much 
for A vernal places. 


CHAP. XVII. 

Of Peftilence. 

rTpHough Peftilence,or a mortal affection of 
1 the Air may come from above, like a 
Cloud or dew, yet it is moft commonly caufed, 
when the Earth is putrify’d by unfeafonable 
rains and heats, and fuch a vapour arifeth out 
of it, as infeds the Air,and killeth far and necr, 
not only men but other living Creatures. 

That the Air eafily entertains the affedion 
*( or quality,) of the vapour breathed immedi¬ 
ately out of the Earth into it, is manifeft, fr.orri 
the difeafes that are particular ro Coutries, as 
here with us,the Gout is frequent; among the 
lorenefs of Eyes; among tbe^£gyptians i 
the Lcprofie ; As alfo for that Travellers find 
it by experience, acknowledging that the Air 
in feveral places is very different. 

That this afFedion is fomtimes propagated by 
the Air, the nature of the Peftilence declareth, 
as That efpecially, whichjih the memory of out: 
Anceftors beginning in JEtbiopia, fan on into 
Libia and-^gypt, and almoft over all the Domi¬ 
nions of the King of Perfiafb as it came into our_ 
-City and Country alfoT^ird'qffl't'eTaia'Tt wafte. " 
This propagation is made,when the poifonous 
vapour intermingling its little Bodies with the 
Air, doth fo diforder, and pervert the feituati- 
onofthe little Bodies thereof,that whatsoever 
of them are like its own,it for meth into the fame 
contexture : As when fire infiiiuating with its 
little Bodies into wood, fo altereth its conipofi- 
tion, that ic ftriks forth all the fiery little Bo¬ 
dies that are in it; and, out of it, maketh a new 
fire like to itfelf. Moreover,as fire running along 
in its fwift motion, is able to fpread it felf tho¬ 
rough a whole Wood; fo thisPeftilent affedion,' 
by reafon of the little Bodies,of which it edn- 
fifts,creepeth forward by Degrees,artd changech 
the Air a great way,until it be reprefs’d by ah 
affedion quite different,in like manner,as when 
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a Cloud or null creeps thorough the Air, and I 
by little and little, changeth and difturbeth it 
all along as it goeth. 

Not to mention,that when men by breathing, 
draw the Air into their Bodies, they fuck in at 
the fame time,the little Bodies of this affection; 
wherewith,thofe which are like them in the Bo¬ 
dy are tranfpofed, and perverted in the fame 
manner, as we faid of the Air ; and by contagi¬ 
ous afflation, they are tranfmitted on to others, 
which caufe the fame perverfion, whereby the 
difeafe fpreads every where. 

Thus'much concerning not Meteorology on¬ 
ly, but all Phyfiology : Of which the few things 
that we have faid are fuch, as that by contem- -j 
plating them,we may throughly underffand the ■ 
things that are done, whereby the things that 
are of affinity with them,may be comprehended; 
and the caufes of particular cffefts in Nature, 
known. For they, who perfue not thefe with all 
poffible diligence,, are far from underftanding 


them;as they ought, and from obtaining the end, 
for which thofe are to be underflood. 

And never mult we call out of Mind the Cri- 
teries, ( nor the evidence that belongs to every 
one of them,) becaufe, if we forfake not thefe 
we lhall with right realbn find out from whence 
perturbation arifeth,and what it is that caufeth 
fear,and fhall quit outfelves from it,underfland- 
ing the caufe of fuperiour things, and of ail 
others which ordinarily happen, andfhjke 
great fear into others. 

But, prefuppoling the Criteries,it avails moll 
to apply ourfelves to fpeculation of the Princi¬ 
ples, of which all things confill, and of the in¬ 
finity ofNature,and other things coherent with 
j thefe, and with conflant remembrance to pre¬ 
serve the chiefeftand molt general Maxims con¬ 
cerning them. For by this means, we fhall be 
farthefb ofFFromFables,ahd obtain that undiflur- 
bed Hate of mind, which is the true and only 
mark, at which, in all this difcourfe, we have 
aimed. 


THE 
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E T H.I C K, or MORAL S. 

Tjr T refteth than wc fpeak of Etbick, or the 
Jl Philolophy of Manners -, neither is it with¬ 
out caui'e that we faid at firft,that this is to 
be e[teemed the principal Part of Philofophy, 
becaufc that which is of Nature would be ufelefs, 
unlefs it conferr’d to the End of Life with an 
Ethical Confidcration, Even Prudence itfelf, 
which belongs to this Part, therefore excels 
Natural Philofophy, becaufe it rules it, and uf- 
eth it as a means to Moral Philofophy. 

In faying this Part concerns the End of Life, I 
fhew why it isconamonly called the Philofophy 
concerning Life and Manners, or concerning the 
Inftitution of the Adtions of Life, ( for Manners 
are no other chan the cuftomary Actions of Hu¬ 
man Life ; ) likewife concerning the End, that 
is, the extream or greacelt of the Goods which 
we perfue -, and concerning things eligible and 
avoidable, inafmuch as it preferibeth the eleai- 
on of fuch things as conduce to that End, and 
the avoidance of fuch as divert from it. 

For the End of Life, by the tacit Confentof 
all Men, is Felicity -, and fince almoft all mifs of 
that End, mult it not happen either, for that 
they propofe not to themfelves that Felicity 
which they ought, or for that they ufe not the 
right means to attain it ? 

When we behold fo many, who, abounding 
in all things neceffary to the ufe of Life, (fwim- 
ming in Wealth,adorn’d with Titles,flourilhing 
in a hopeful Iflue; in Fine, poflefs’d of all things 
commonly -efteenied deferable, ) are not with- 
Branding anxious and querulous,full of caresand 
folicitudes, diftrafted with terrors, in a word, 
ieading a miferable life3 thence we may infer, 
that they know not wherein true Felicity con- 
rifts, and by what means it may be attained ; 
Their Hearts refembling a VetFel, which either 
being leaky and full of holes, can never be fil¬ 
led • or being tainted with ill liquor, corrupts 
and fpoils whatfoever it receives. 

It is therefore worth our pains,by the benefit 
of this Philofophy, ( which treats of the End 
and of Felicity, 1 to cleanfe arid mend our heart, 
that it may be fatisfi’d with a little,arid be plea- 
fed in the enjoying of any thing, we rtiuft Philo- 
fopbtz.- not forjhew, bat fcrioufly, for it is requi- 
fite, not that we feem found, but that we be found : 
'■ zp- 13- We mult Philofophize forthwith, and not defer 
it to the morrow; for even to day it concerns us 
to live happily, and it is a mifehief of FoUy that 


it always begins to live, or defers to begin, but 
in the mean time livech never. 

A ftrauge thing, it is ! Wc have been born once, plut ^ Co 
we cannot be born twice, and Age mtejl have an Stob.firml 
End -, Tet thou, O Man, though the Morrow be not 16, 
in thy power, in confidence of living to Morrow, 
put'fi thyfclf off to the future, and lofefi the pre- 
fent: So mens lives wafic with delay, and-hence it 
is that fame of us die in themidjiofbufinefs: Eve¬ 
ry man leaves the World as if he had but new¬ 
ly entred it •, and therefore old men are upbraid¬ 
ed with Infancy, becaufe, as if employed in bu- 
linefs that concerns them not, they do not take 
notice that they live,and fo their whole life paf- 
feth away without the benefit of life. 

Let us therefore endeavor fo to live, that we 
may not repent of the time pall -, and fo enjoy 
the prefent, as if the morrow nothing concern¬ 
ed us. He molt fweetly attains the morrrow, 
who leaft needs or defires the morrow ; and that 
hour overtakes a man moft welcom, whereof he 
had framed to himfelfthe leaft hope. Arid fince 
it is troublefom always to begin life fizz life be al- Senec, Ep. ig. 
ways to us as it were perfect and obfolute, and 
as if there wanted nothing to its meafure. The 
life of a Fooltis unplcaf.mt, it is timorous, it is scu.-c- 
wholly carried on to the future-, let us endeavor that 
ours be pleafant, fecure, not only prefent, but 
even now fetled in fafety. 

Doubtlefs the way to flie Folly, is toafeend 
that Watch-tower (as it werc)of wife men,from 
whence we may behold the reft wandring, and, 
in life, vainly feeking life. If you thinkit plea- 
fant,fromLand to behold Mariners ftrlving with 
Storms , or, without endangering yourfelf, fee 
Armies joining Battel ; certainly nothing can 
be more delightful, than from the calm-Throne 
of Wifdom, to view the Tumults and Conten¬ 
tions of Fbols, Not that ic is pleafant that o- 
thers be afflicted, but it pleafeth that we are not 
involved in the fame evils. 

But that we may infome meafure,to onr abi¬ 
lity, help thofe who defire to attain this height 
of Wifdom, we will colle& our meditations up¬ 
on thefe things, treating firft of Felicity , which 
is man’s greateft good,and then of thofe things 
which conduce to the making and preferring it, 
which are nothing elfe but the Virtues them- 
felvesi 
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I further declare, that a wife Man, though he 
CHAP. I. ftiould be cruelly tormented, will - yet be happy, 

by Felicity not Divine but Human; which in a 
Of felicity , or the End of Good, as far as Man is wife Man is always as great as can be for the 
capable of it. condition of the time. 

For in Torments he feels the Pain indeed, 

O F Felicity we muft firlt take notice, it is fometimes groans and cries out; but becaufc 
termed the End , that is, the laft, the ex- there is a neccflity of fuffering them, he exafpe- 
treme and greatelt of Goods; becaufe fince thole rates not or makes them greater,by Impatience 
things are calledGood which allure the Appetite or Defpair,but rather,with as great conftancy of 
to perfue, them, and of tliefe Goods fome are Mind as is pofliblc, mitigates and renders them 
delired for themfelves, fome for other .things, fomewhat more cade. Herein certainly he is 
Felicity is luch a Good as all Goods ought to be more happy than if he funk under them, like 
referred unto, itfelf to none. thofe,who, being under the fame Torment, bear 

And though Felicity , or Beatitude , and Happy them not with equal Courage and Conftancy,nor 
Life be the lame thing, yet that doth not hin- have the like affiftence from Wifdom ( which 
der us, but that we fometimes mention the End confers at leaft innocence of Life,and fecurity of 
of Happy Life, which wo do, according to the Conference,) to lighten them. 

Vulgar Phrafe, taking the End of Happy Life, Therefore neither is there anyReafon to cavil, 
and Happy .Life, for the fame thing ; but not that the Bull of Phalam,and a Bed of Rofes, are 
implying any further End,to which Happy Life, all one to us ; and the wife Man,burning in that 
may be thought to be referred. _ _ Bull, muft cry out. How pleafrnt is this! How 

This premifed, we muft firlt diltinguifli Feli- unconcerned am i \ Horn little care I / Since there 
city into two kinds; one Supreme, incapable of are fome things, which a wife Man had rather 
Intention. andRemilfion; the other Subalternate, Ihould happen to him, as reft of Body, free from 
in which.tjhere may be Addition and Detra&ion all Difturbance, and leifure of Mind, rejoycing 
of Pleafure. in contemplation of its own good. There are 

The fir ft is conceived to be a ftate,than which other things, which though he would not have 
none can be imagined, better, fweeter, more them , yet when they do come, he bears them 
defirable,.in which there is no Ill to be feared, conftantly, even commends and approves them, 
no Good wanting: There is nothing that would inal’muchas they give him octafion to pleafe 
and may not be done; and which is fo fure,thac himfelf in his own conftancy, and to fay,l burn, 
it cart afno time be loft. but yield not. Why may it not be wi(hed,not in- 

By the other we underftand a ftate, in which deed to be burnt, but to be vanilhed ? 
it is as well as may be,or in which there are very This I fay, in regard a wife Man is obnoxious 

many neceflary Goods, very few Ills, and in both to the Pains of Sickiiefs, and the Tortures 
which it is permitted to lead a Life fofweetly, ofTyrants,although he neither invites thofe,nor 
fo quietly, and conftantly, as the Company, provokes thefe, fo far as decently he may. Be- 1 
Courfe of Life, Conftitution of Body, Age, and fides, the times are not fuch always to all Men,as 
other Circumftances will allow. j that they may by Indolence live happy. 

Nor without Reafon is it I make fhis.Diftin-1_. 

dtion and Definition. For, though ic feem mani- 

feft, that the firft kind is proper only to Good; C H A P. II. 

yet there.are, who, having a high opinion of 

themfelves, and of their own. Wifdom , dare <yh a t Pleafure, without which there h no Notion of 
promife and arrogate it to themfelves, and Felicity } ie in its own Nature Good. 

therefore affirm, that they are equal to God ; ' 

and modeit amongft them are they, who repute OEeing that to live without Pain is fweet or 
themfelves inferior to none bat Jupiter. pleafant, and to enjoy good things, and be 

But thefe truly feem forgetful of their own recreated by them; it follows that Felicity can- 
Mortality and Wcaknels, whenas all, who are not confift without both, or at leaft one of 
confcious; thereof, cannot but acknowledge,that thefe; ( by Pleafure, Suavity, Jucundicy, and 
Men .are‘capable only of the later, and that the like terms, I underftand the fame thing: ) 

Wifdom. doth much, if, all. Men being in fome Yet fome there are, who, with great flouriihes, 
manner miferable,it place thee in a ftate,where- have fo difeourfed againft Pleafure itfelf, as if it 
in thou lhalt.be .the leaft niiferable of all Men. were fbmething ill in its own Nature, and confe- 
Or, if among the feveral degrees of miferies, to quently not appertaining to Wifdom and Fe- 
vvhichtjiQu art obnoxious by Birth,ir. place thee licity. 

in that wherein thou fhak be leaft miferable. For Therefore, before we enquire whether Feli- 
that is to ;be happy, to be free from thofe Ills city really confifts in Pleafure,we muft lhew,that 
wherewith thou -mighteft be afflitted; and in Pleafure is in its own Nature good,'as itscon- 
chc mean time cp enjoy .fuch Goods, than which, trary. Pain, is in its own Nature ill. 
greater; cannot be had in the condition where- Certainly fince that is good which delighteth, 
in thpu. avc. pleafeth, is amiable, and allures the Appetite 5 

This indeed is the Reafon,why I conceive a that, eonfequently, ill which harmeth, is uhplea- 
Man , though deprived of Sight and Hearing, fant and therefore excites Hate and Averfion : 
may neverthclefs partake of Happy Life,bccaufe That is nothing pleafeth more thau Pleafure,de- 
he will yet perfevere in as many Goods as he ligteth more, is lov’d more, is defired more; 
can, and be free from thofe Ills, if not of Body, as on the contrary, nothing incommodes more 
at leaft of Mind, which othervvife might have than Pain,difpleafeth, is abhorred, and lhunned.' 
aflifted him. S® 
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So as Pleafure feems not only to be a good, but quently there would be no difference amongft: 
the very effence ofgood, it being that by which Pleafures, but all would be expetible alike, 
any thing is good or definable .- Pain not only Moreover, if thofe very thiugs which afford 
an ill, but the very effencc of ill, as being that Pleafuie to luxurious Pcrfons, could free them 
by which any thing is ill or hateful. from the fear of Meteors, and of Death, and 

For though we fometimes ihun Pleafure, yet it Pain, and could inffruft them what are the 
is not the Pleafure itfelf which we ihun , but bounds of defines, I could not find any fault, 
fome Pain annexed accidentally to it; as, if at foraftnuch as they would be every way replete 
any time we perfue Pain, it is not the Pain it- with Pleafures, and have nothing grievous or 
felt that we perfue,but fome Pleafure accidentally painful that is ill. 

joined to it. __ 

For, f 10 exprefs this more plainly, ) no man 
flights, hates, or (buns Pleafure as Pleafure, but CHAP. III. 

becaufc great Pains overtake thofe who know 

not how to follow Pleafure with reafon. Nor is That Felicity confifls generally in Pleafure. 
there any who loves, p«;rfues, would incur Pain 

limply as Pain, but becaufe fometimes it fo hap- w to comc to what was propofed, Fe- 

rens as that with Labour and Pain he muft per- ±>l licity feems plainly to confift in Pleafure. 
fue fome great Pleafure. 1115 ‘ s Grit to he proved in general, then we 


For to inftance in the leaft things -, Who a- 
mangft us undertakes any laborious exercife of 
Body, unlefs that fome Commodity arife by it ? 
Who can juftly blame him, who defircs to be in 
that Pleafure which hath no Trouble ? Or him, 
who Ihnns that Pain which procures no Plea- 
fure > But we accufeand efteem thofe worthy of 
Contempt, who , blinded and corrupted with 
the blandilhments of prefent Pleafures, forefee 
not the Troubles that muff: enfue. Alike faulty 
are they, who defert their Duties out of foftnefs 
of Mind, that is, the avoidance of Labour and 
Pains. 

Of thefe things, the Diftinftion is eafie and 
ready. For at a free time, when our Election 
is at liberty, and nothing hinders, but that we 
may do what pleafeth us raoft, all Pleafure is to 
be embraced, all Pain to be expelled. But at 
fome times it ofeen falleth out, that Pleafures 
ate to be reje&ed, and Troubles Hot to be de¬ 
clined. 

Thus,although we efteem all Pleafures a good, 
and all Pain an ill, yet we affirm not, that wc 
ought at all times to perfue that,or to avoid this; 
but that we ought to have regard as to their 
quantity ,fo alfo to their quality ; fince it is bet¬ 
ter for us to undergo fome Pains, that we may 
thereby enjoy the more abundant Pleafures •, and 
it is expedient to abftain from fome Pleafures, 
left they prove the occafion of our incurring 
more grievous Pains. 

Hereupon this was, as it were, the Fountain, 
from which, in treating of Criteries, we dedu¬ 
ced feverat Canons concerning Affcftion or Paf- 
fion, efteeming Pleaftire or Pain the Criterie of 
Ele&ion and Avoidance. And not without rea¬ 
fon, forafmuch as we ought to judge of all thefe 
things , by the commenfuration and choice of 
things profiting or hurting, fince we fometimes 
ufe a good as an ill ; and, on the contrary Some¬ 
times an ill as a good. . , , , _ 

Hence therefore, to prefs this further, 1 fay, 
that no P'c •fare is ill in itfelf, but fome things 
there ai ■■ .hith procure fome pleafures, but 
withal bi mg Pains f:u greater than the Pleafures 
themfelves. Whereupon 1 add, that if every 
Pic ifiire mi. be fo reduced within itfelf,as that 
it neither liould comprife within it, nor leave 
behind it any Pam -, cverv Pleafure,by this redu¬ 
ction , would be no lefs pevfeft and abfolute 
than the principal works ot Nature, aud confe- 


7 'Lit Felicity conjijls generally in Pleafure. 

N O W to comc to what was propofed. Fe¬ 
licity feems plainly to confift in Pleafure. 

Tnis is firft: to he proved in general, then we 
muft (hew, in what Pleafure particularly it con- 
lifts. • 

In general, Pleafure feems to be, as the Begin¬ 
ning, fo the Epd atfo of Happy Life, fince we 
find it to be the firft good, and convenient to 
our, and to all animal. Nature 5 and is that from 
which we begin all clcttion and avoidance, and 
in which at laft we terminate them, ufing this 
afFeftion as a Rule to judge every Good. 

That Pleafure is the firft and connatural good, 
or ( as they term it, ) the firft thing fuitable 
and convenient to Nature, appeareth ; for that 
every Animal, M foon as born , defiretb pleafurcy and C ‘c. < 
rejoicetb in it, as the chief good ; Jhunnetb pain as 
its grcatcjl ill, and to its utmojl ability , repels it. 

We fee that * even Hercules himfelf, tormented * L, 
by a poifonous Shirt, could not with-hold from 
tears ; 

Crying and howling whil’ft th tLocrian Stones, 
And high Euboean Hills, retort his Groans. 

Thus doth every undepraved Animal, its own cic. 
nature judging incorruptly and entirely. 

There needs not therefore any rcafoning to prove, 
that Pleafure vs to be dejired. Pain to be Jhunned 
for thh is manifejl to our Scnfe, as that Fire is hot. 
Snow white. Honey fivect. VP r e need no Arguments ibu, 
to prove this, it is enough tb.it we give Notice of it. 

For fince that if we take away from Man all his 
Senfes , there is nothing remaining , it is ncceffary 
that what is convenient or contrary to Nature, be 
judged by Nature herfelf, and that Pleafure be ex¬ 
petible in itfelf, and Pain in itfelf to be avoided : 

For what perceives, or what judgeth , either to per¬ 
fue or avoid any thing , except Pleafure and 
Pain ? 

That Pleafure, as being the firft thing conve¬ 
nient to Nature, is alio the laft of Expetibles,or 
the end ofgood things,may be underftood even 
from this, Becaufe it is Pleafure only for whofe 
fake we fo defire the reft, that itfelf is not defi- 
red for the fake of any other, but only for it¬ 
felf-, for we may defire other things to delight 
or pleafe ourfelves, but no man ever demanded 
a Reafon, why we would be delighted and plea- 
fed ? Certainly no more, than for what caufe we 
defire to be happy ; fince Pleafure and Felicity 
ought to be reputed,not only in the fame degree, 
but to be the very fame thing, and,confcqicnt- 
ly, the end, or ultimate and greateft goo 1, on 
which the reft depend, but itfelf depends oii 
none. This 
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This is farther proved, for that Felicity is, as 
we hinted formerly, no otherwife, than becaufe 
it is that Rate, in which we may live molt fvveet- 
ly and molt plealantly, that is, with the greaieft 
pleasure that may be. For , take from life 
this fwcetncfs, jocundity, pleafure; and where, 

1 pray, will be your Notion of Felicity , not of 
that Felicity only which 1 termedDivine,but even 
of the other, efteemed Human ; which is no 
otherwife capable to icceive degrees of more 
and lefs, or intention and rcmiflion,than becaufe 
addition or detraction of pleafure may befal 

To nnderffand this better,by comparing Plea- 
fure with Pair., 1 let us fuppofc a man enjoying 
‘ many great inccllant pleafures, both in mind 
£ and body, no Pain hindu'ng them, nor likely 
‘ to diflutb them ; Wlut Hate, can we fay, is 
] mere excellent, or mote dcfirablc than this? 

‘ For in him who is thus alfefted, there mull ne- 

< cellar ily be a conltancy of mind, feai ing nei- 
‘ tiler death nor pain, becaufe death is void of 
‘fcnfc; pain, if long, nf.-th to be light; if 
[ great, (horr, fa-as the ihurtnefs-makes amends 
, for its grcatncTs , the lightnefs for its length. 
•When he at rives at fuch a condition,-as he 
‘ trembles not with horror of the Deity,nor fuf- 
‘ fereth the prefent pleafures to pals away , 
t whil’ll his mind is bulled with the remembrance 
, of pall, or expectation of future, good things, 
t but is daily joyed with the reflecting upon 
«them > What can be added to better the con- 

• dition of this perfon ? 

‘ Suppofe, on the other fide, a man afflicted 
1 with a- great painsof body, and griefs of mind, 
‘ as man .-, nature is capable of, no hope time they 
! flial! . ver be eafed, no pleafure palt, prefent, 

< or expected ; What can be faid or imagined 

• more miferable than be ? 

‘ If therefore a life full of pains be of all 
« things molt to be avoided, doubtlefs the great- 

• elt ill is to live in pain; whence it follovveth, 

• that the greateft good is to live in pleafure. 

• Neither indeed hath our mind any thing elfe, 
| whcrcin,as its Centre, it may reft ; all ficknefles 

< and troubles are reduced to pain, nor is there 

< any thing elfe which can remove Nature out 
‘ of Her place, or dillblve her. 


CHAP. IV. 

That tbe FleaCt-re , wherein conjijls Felicity , is Indo¬ 
lence of Lo.ly^ and Tranquillity of Mind. 

r~tpHcrc being ( as before is intimated, ) two 
| kinds of Plcaiurcs; one in ftation or reft, 
which is a placabilcity, calmnefs, and vacuity, c r 
immunity from trouble and grief; the other in 
motion, which confifts in a fwccc movement, as 
in gladncls, miith, and wliatfoever niovcth the 
Senfe delightfully, with a kind of fweetnefs and 
titillation, as to eat and drink out of hunger 
and tint 11 : It may he demanded. Whether in 
both , or in either, and in which, confift Fe- 

licicv ? 

We fiy, that Pleafure, wherein Felicity con- 
fifH, is ol the full: kind,the Ituble, or that which 
is in Ration ; and fo can be no other than Indo¬ 
lence of iio-Jv, and Tranquillity of Mind. 


When therefore we fay in general terms,PIea- 
fure is the end of happy Life, vve are far from 
meaning the plealures of luxurious perfons, or 
of others, as conlidered in the motion or adt of 
fruition, by which the Senfe is pleafantly and 
fwcetly affected ; as fome, either through igno¬ 
rance, diffenc, or ill will, interpret. We mean 
no more hue this, ( to lepeat it once more, ) 
AV pained in Body , nor troubled in Mind. 

For it is not perpetual Feafting, and Drink¬ 
ing ; not the Converfation of beautiful Women 
not Rarities of Fifil, nor any other Dainties of 
a prefufe Table, that make a happy Life ; but 
Reafon, with Sobriety,and a ferene Mind,fearch- 
ing the caufcs,why this Objedt is to be preferr’d, 
that to be rejected; and expelling Opinions, 
which occafion much trouble to the mind. 

The better to underftand why this Pleafure 
only is the End, vve may obferve, that Nature 
tends to no other Pleafure primarily, as to her 
end, but to the liable, which followeth upon 
removal of pain and trouble. The Moveable 
file propofes noc as the end, but provides only 
as a means conducing to the ftablc, to fweeten 
( as it were) that operation of hers which is 
requifite to the extirpation of pain and trouble. 
For Example, Hunger and Thirft being things 
troublefom and incommodious to an Animal ,the 
piimary end of Nature is to conftitutc the Ani¬ 
mal in fuch a flatc, as'that it may be free from 
that trouble and inconvenience; and- bccaufe this 
cannot be done but by eating and drinking, Hie 
therefore fcafoils with a fwcet rclifii the action 
of eating and drinking, that the Animal may 
apply himfelf more readily thereto. 

Moft Men,indeed,live prepoftcroufly; trans¬ 
ported inconfiderately and intemperately, they 
propole for their end thepleafiire which confiffs 
in motion; But Wifdom fummon’d to our relief 
reducctii all pleafures into decent order, and 
teacheth that pleafure is to be propofed as the 
end ; but that which is the end according to Na¬ 
ture,is no other than that which we have fpoken 
of. For while Nature is our Guide, wharfoever 
we do tends to this, that we neither be pained 
in Body, nor troubled in Mind ; And as foon as 
we have attained this, alj difturbances of the 
Mind are quieted, and there is nothing beyond 
it,that we can aim at to conipleat the good both 
of our Soul and Body. For we then want plea¬ 
fure wlien its abfence excites pain in us : Bat as 
long as we are noc pained, we want not plea¬ 
fure. 

Hence conies it,tliata motion of pain, or the 
ftate which follows upon that one word is the 
furtheft bound or height of pleafures; for, where- 
ever plealure is, as long as ic is there, there is 
nothing painful or grievous, or both together. 
Hence alio ic comes, chat the higheft pleafure 
terminated in privation of pain may be varied 
and diftinguifhed, but not increafed and ampli¬ 
fied : For Naturc,unti! flic hath quite taken away 
the pain,increafeth the pleafure ; but when the 
pain is quite removed,[he permits not the plea¬ 
fure to increafe in greatnefs, but only admits 
fome Varieties which are not neceflary, as not 
conducing to our not being pained. 

Moreover, hence ic apears, that they infult 
without caufe, who acctife us, that wcmcan not 
by want ofpain 3 fome middle thing betwixt pain 
and 
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and pleafure, but fo confound it with tbs otherl 
part ( in the divifion, ) as to make ir not. only f 
a pleafure, but the very highell of pleafuresJ 
For, becaufs when we are delivered out of Pain, 
we rejoice at that very freedom and exemption ] 
from all trouble, but every thing whereat we re¬ 
joice is pleafure, as every thing whereat we are 
offended, pain • the privation of all pain is right¬ 
ly named pleafure. For, when hunger and third 
are expelled by eating and drinking,the very de- 
rra&ion of the trouble brings pleafure; Coin e- 
very thing elfe, the removal ofpaincaufethfuc- 
ceffion of pleafure. 

Hence alfomay be (hewn thedifference,when 
they obje<a, that there is no realon why this 
Middle ftate (hould rather be efteemed a pleafure i 
than a pain. For difeontent enfues not immedi¬ 
ately upon detraction of pleafure, unlefs fome 
pain chance to fucceed in the room of the plea¬ 
fure : Bur. on the contrary, we rejoice at thej' 
lofs of pain, though none of thofe pleafurer 
which move the fenfe fucceed. By this we may 
underftand, how great a pleafure it is, not to 
be pained ,• which if any doubt, let them ask 
thofe who are oppreffed with (harp ficknelfes. 

Some laugh hereat ,• they object, that this.l 
pleafure is like the condition of one that deeps, I 
and accufe us of (loth, never confidering thatf 
this conftitution of durs is not mere ftupidity,' 
but rather a date wherein all actions of life are 
performed pleafantly and fweetly- For, as we 
(hould not have the life of a wife man to be like 
a torrent or rapid dream, fo we would not ii 
(hould he like a (landing dead-pool -. But rathe, 
like a river gliding on filently and quietly. Wo 
therefore hold His pleafure is not unatftive, but ' 
that which teafon makes firm to him. . 

But to omit thefe, and return to our'Subjecft, | 
there are two good things of which our chiefeft I 
Felicity confifts ; That the mind be free from 
trouble,the body from pain ; and fo as thatthefe 
goods be fo full, and all trouble taken away,that 
they admit not increafe. For how can that in- 
create, which is full? If the Body be free from all 
pain, what can be added to this indolence ? If 
the mind from perturbation, what can be added 1 
to this tranquility?As the ferenity of Heaven be-j 
ing refin’d to the fincereft fplendor , admits no] 
greater fplendor ; lo the ftate of a man Who. 
takes care of his Body and Soul, and conne&s 
his good out of both, is perfect, and he hath 
attained the end of his defires, if his Body be 
neither fubjeCt to pain, nor his mind to diftur- 
bance. If any external blandilhments happen, I 
they increafe not the chief good, but, as I may 


fay^feafpn and fweeten it ; for that abfolute 
good of human nature is contained in the peace 
of the Soul and the Body. 


CHAP. V. 

(jf the means to procure this Felicity • and of Virtues , 
the chief. 


N Ow feeing this peace of Body and mind, 
tranquility in one, indolency in the other, 
is the compleat felicity of man ; nothing more! 
concerns us than to confider what things will 
procure and prgferve it ; fo'r When we have it,' 


want nothing, wljiie we want ir, all we do is 
to obtain it, and yet ( as wc ("aid, ) for the molt 
part we fail of it. 

Firft, therefore, we mull confider of Felicity 
no otherwife than as of Health j it being mani, 
fed,that the ftate.in which the mind is free from 
perturbation, the Body from pain, is no other 
than the perfect health of the whole man. Whence 
it comes, that as in the Body, fo in the Mind air 
fo , thofe things which produce and conferve 
health are the fame with thofe which either pre¬ 
vent difeafes, or cure and expel them. 

Now feeing that to provide againft the dif¬ 
eafes of the Body belongs to the art of Medicine* 

[as well for the prevention as cure of them, we 
(hall not need to fay much hereupon, but only 
[give two cautions which may be (efficient. 

One, that for the driving away all difeafes,or 
at leaft making them lighter and eafier to be 
cured, weufe Temperance and a fober conti¬ 
nent life. 

The other,that when there is a neceffity of our 
[differing them,we betake our felves to fortitude, 
and undergo them with a conftanr mind, not 
exafperating them by impatience, but comfort¬ 
ing our felves with confidering, that, if great,' 
'they muft be lhort; if long, light. 

Againft the difeafes of the Miud, Philofophy. 
provides, when we juftly efteem it the medicine 
[ of the mind : But it is not with equal facility 
confulted, nor applyed, by thole who are lick in 
Mind. For we judge of the difeafes of the Bo¬ 
dy by the Mind j but she difeafes of the Mind, 
we neither feel in the Body, nor know or judge 
as ws ought by. the Mind, becaufe that where¬ 
by w? (nould judge is deftempered. Whence 
wc may underftand,that the difeafes of the Mind 
are more pernicious than thole of the Body ; 
as amongft thofe of the Body,the worft and mod 
[dangerous are fuch as make the patient infenfible 
of them i as the Apoplexcy, or a violent Feaver, 

Moreover, that the difeafes of the Mind are 
worfe than thofe of the Body, is evident from 
thefame reafonwhich demonftrates that theplea- 
furesof the Mind are better than thofe of the 
Body ; 'viz., becaufe in the Body we feel nothing 
but what isprefent, but in the Mind wears fen- 
fible alfo of the paft and future. For, as the 
anxiety of the Mind Which arifeth from pain of 
the Body, may be highly aggravated, if we con- 
ceit,( for inftance, ) that feme eternal and infi- 1 
nite Evil is ready to fall on us; fo(to transfer the 
inftance/pleafure is the greater,if wefear no fuch 
thing jit being manifeft, that the greateft plea- 
|(ure or trouble of min# doch more conduce 
to a miferable or happy life, than either of the 
other two,though they (hould be equally lading 
-'-the Body. 

Now forafmuch as there are two principal 
difeafes of the mind. Defire, and Fear, with their 
feveral off-fprings, and accompany’d with dif¬ 
eontent and trouble,in the fame manner as pain 
is joyned to the difeafes of the Body ; it.is there¬ 
fore the office of Philofophy to apply fuch re- 
Imedies as tnay prevent them from invading the 
Mind,or, if they have invaded it, expel them. 
[Such briefly, are the vain defires of health, of 
honours, fear of the gods, of death, and the, 
like, which having but once taken poffeffion'df 
.the Mind they leave no part thereof found'. 
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The remedies which Philosophy applyeth, are 
the- Virtues, which, being deriv’d from reafon, 
or the more general prudence, ealily drive away 
and expel the affections. I fay, from Reafon, 
or the more general prudence ; becaufe,as there 
is a more particular prudence, l'erving for the di¬ 
rections of all the particular actions of our life j 
fo is there a more general prudence, which is no 
other than reafon itfelf, or the didrate of re'a- 
lon, and is by moft efteemed the fame with 
wifdom i whereas. Virtue is only a perfeCi dif- 
pofition of the mind, which reafon or prudence 
doth create and oppofe to the difeafes of the 
■i.lind, the Vices. 


CHAP. VI. 

Of Right-reap on, and Free will, from which the 
Virtues have all their praife. 

B Eing therefore to proceed in our difeourfe 
to Virtue and its feverai kinds, we mult 
premife fomething concerning Reafon itlelfand 
likewife concerning the Free-will which is in ir * 
for thence is derived all the praife belonging to 
Virtue j as alio its oppofite, the reproach due 
to Vice. 

Forafmuch as R afon generally is nothing but 
the faculty of ratiocinating, or judging and in¬ 
ferring one thing from another, we here take it 
particularly for that which judgeth, inferrech, 
and ratiocinates in things of action, fubjeCt to 
election or avoidance. 

But whereas, judgment or reafoning may be 
either right or wrong, that reafon, whofe judg¬ 
ments falfe, is not properly reafon, and there¬ 
fore we term it opinion ; yet in refpeCt it is the 
common phrafe, you may call it alfo reafon if 
you pleafe, meaning wrong reafon 5 as right rea¬ 
fon may be termed Opinion, meaning found O- 
pinisn. 

Right r.eafon arifeth either from ingenuity,or 
experience, and fedulous obfervation. Being- 
grounded upon firm and correct principles, our 
ratiocination becomes folid ; and juftl’y do we 
appeal to the judgment of him, who is expert 
and knowing in things. But of this already in 
the Canonick part, concerning the Criteries, 
which need not repetition. 

When, I fay, things fubjeCt to election and 
avoidance j I take for granted chat there is in usa 
free or arbitrary power or reafon,that is,a faculty 
elective and prolecucive of that which reafon 
hath judged good, aud-of avoiding and Ihun- 
ning what it hath judged ill. 

That it really is in us, is proved even by ex- 
perience,and by common fenfe,which manifelts, 
chat nothing is worthy of praife or difpraife, 
but whatisdone freely, voluntarily,deliberately, 
and by election j and therefore mull depend on 
fomething within us which is beyond compulfion, 
and in refpeCt whereunto, all rewards and pu- 
nilhmencs are rightly ordained by the LawstThan 
which nothing were more unjuft, if the actions 
of men were to be imp,uced to chat rigid Necef- 
fity, which fome aifert, derived from Fate, as 
the foie commandrefs of ail things, declaring, 
shat whatfoever comes to pafs fioweth from an 
sternal truth, and continuation ofcaufes. 


Truly it is much better to be addiUed to the fa - 
bulous ( that is, the common ,) opinion of the gods , 
than to be Jlaves to the belief of Fate, according as 
feme Naturalifls hol'd it, impifmg it upon our necks 
as an everlafling Lord or Tyrant, whom we are to 
(land in awe of, night and day. For the other o- 
pinion hath fo?nc comfort in it, that the gods will bo 
moved with our prayers ; but this, imports an in¬ 
exorable vecejfity. 

True indeed it is, that, in things void of rea¬ 
fon, fome cfeCts are neeeffary, ( yec notfbne- 
ceflary,but r'iat they might have been prevented, 
as we declared in the Canor.itk and where we 
treated of cauies, ) buc, in Man, endu’d with 
reafon, and as far as he makes life of that rea¬ 
fon, there can be rio Ncceffity. Hence it was, 
we endeavoured to affert the declination of mo¬ 
tions in Atoms, that we might from thence de- 
duce,how Fortune might fomctimes intervene, 
and putin for a fhare amongft human affairs, 
yet, that which is in us, our Will not be de- 
ftroy’d. 

It behoves us to employ all our wit and en¬ 
deavours to maintain our own free-will againft 
that fempiternal motion-,and not to fuffer wicked- 
nefs to efcape unculpable. 

But what I fay of fortune, implies not that 
Jve aferibe any divinity to it,not only as the vul- 
gar,but even as thofe Philofophers,who efteeni- 
ing her an unftable Cauie, though they conceive 
nor.that fhe bellows on men any thing of good 
o: iM ’hac may conduce to happy life, yet think 
that Hie gives occafion of very confiderable goods 
and ills. We imply not this, I fay, but only 
mean, that, as many things are affeCted by ne- 
ceffity and counioi,fo alfo ByFortune;and there¬ 
fore, it is the duty of a wife man to arm him- 
felf againft Fortune. 

Now feeing, whatever good or ill there is 
in human actions, de-ends only upon this, that 
a man doth it knew ingiy, and willingly, or free¬ 
ly j therefore the mind nr: ft be accuftomed to 
know truly, that is. to ule right reafon ,- and 
• to will truly, chat is, to bend the free will to 
that which is truly good, from that which is 
truly ill. Forafmnch, as this aceuftoming be¬ 
gets that difpofition in the mind, which we de- 
feribed to be Virtue ; as the aceuftoming of it 
to the contrary, begets that difpofition. which 
we may juftly define Vice. 

Not to mention, that what produceth plea- 
fore, fincere without any pain, trouble or re¬ 
pentance attending or enfoing thereupon,is tru¬ 
ly goodjthat which produceth pain,lincere with¬ 
out any pleafure, or joy focceeding upon it, is 
truly ill ; I only give this hint of both todiftin- 
guilh each of them from what is only apparent 
, and diflembled: Such as that good which begets 
prefent pleafure,and afterwards introduced! pain 
i and trouble j and that ill which procures pain or 
trouble, but afterwards pleafure and chserful- 
, nefs. 


CHAP- 
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C H A P. VII. 

Of the Virtues in General. 

F Orafmuch as all Virtue is either Prudence, or 
the Didace of Right Rcafon, as we accuftom 
ourfelves to it, or is directed by, and dependent 
on Prudence, and the Di&a'te of Right Reafon ; 
it is manifeft, that to this later kind belongs, as 
well,thac whereby a man is affedted toward him- 
felf, as that, whereby he is affedted towards ano¬ 
ther : For by Prudence, a Man is madecapable 
to govern not only himfelf, but others.^ 

The Virtue which relates to others, is gene¬ 
rally called Jufiice ■ that which concerns ourfelf, 
is ordinarily diftinguifhed into Temperance, and 
Fortitude. But we ufe to comprize both under 
the term Honefiy, as when we fay, to adt Virtu- 
oufly,is no other than to atft Prudently, Floneft- 
ly,Juftly ; they who live Soberly and Continent¬ 
ly, are faid to live Honeftly or Decently ; they 
who do Valiantly, are thought to behave them- 
felves Honeftly or Decently. 

Hereupon we ( as others, ) diftinguim Virtue 
into four kinds. Prudence. Temperance, Fortitude. 
and Jufiice; but fo, as that we oppofe not Pru 
dtnce to'any affedlion fo much as to Incogitance, 
Ignorance, Folly, ( except by accident, inafmuch 
as perturbation blinds Reafon. and caufeth a 
Man to a eft imprudently ;) nor Jufiice, to any af- 
Feiftionin fo much as to Malice,no hereby a Man is 
prone to Deceits,( unlels by accident,in as much 
as anger, hatred, covetoufnefs, or fomeother 
paffion may caufe a Man to do unjuftly } (Tem¬ 
perance, we oppofe to Defire ; Fortitude, to 
Fear. 

Hence is manifeft, when I formerly faid, A 
fober or well ordered Reafon procures a pleafant 
or happy Life ; we arc to underftand,that it pro¬ 
cures ic by means of the Virtues which it ingene 
rates and preferves. And whereas I added, that 
it fearched out the Caufes, why things are to be 
embraced or avoided,and chafeth away Opinions 
which occafion great trouble in the mind, we are 
to underftana rhat is all one with general pru¬ 
dence, the principle of all things expetibli and 
avoidable,and confequently the greateft,becaufe 
the Virtues which arilefrom itappeafe Perturba¬ 
tions, teaching, that we cannot live pleafantly, 
unlefs prudently, honeftly, and juftly ; not pru 
dently, honeftly, and Juftly, unlefs .plea- 
fantly. 

By this you find why I conceive, that the Vir¬ 
tues are connatural to a happy life, and that it 
is impoffible to feparate happy life from them. 
All other things, as being frail and mortal, are 
tranfitory, Separable from true and conftant 
pleafure ; only Virtue, as being a perpetual and 
immortal good, is infeparable from it. 

By this alfo you may underftand, that all the 
Virtues are connected within one another, and 
that by one ; becaufe to the principal,Prudence, 
all the reft are conjoined, as theMembers to the 
Head, or as Rivers to the Spring from which 
they flow ; the other,becaufe as well Prudence,as 
all the reft cohere with happy life, there cannot 
be a happy life where the Virtues are not; nei¬ 
ther can the Virtues be there, where thelife is 
not happy. 


■Notwithftanding thac che Virtues are all con- 
neifted-within one another, yet are they not 
therefore all equal, as fome conceive, who hold 
that all Vices and Faults are aifo equal, For a 
man may be more inclin’d cojuftice, ..than to 
Temperance ; and Temperance may be moie 
PCrfed in one, than in another. As, for ir.- 
ftance, ( withouc Envy be it fpoken,,) rpyfe f by 
length of time, have'madefo great'"a-progiufs 
inSobriety, as lefs than an Obelus ferv'es me tor 
a meal j Mctrodonts, who hath not yet made fo 
great progrtfs, a whole Oha/iis. A.id ir is evi- 
dent, that, of men. one is wifer than another j 
and of them, who do lightly accoidhigto Vir¬ 
tue, equal Rewards are not allotted to all, as 
neither equal Puniiiments to all Offenders. Even 
Sence and Manners confute them, who make all 
equal, and hold that they offend alike, he who 
beats his Servant wrongfully',and he who Ids Pa¬ 
rent i feeing fome there are who make no dif¬ 
ference betwixt eating a Bean, and the head of 
our Father. 

Others condemn, and exclaim on us, for af¬ 
firming, that the Virtues are of fuch a nature, as 
thattheyconduceto Pleafure or Felicity,as if we 
meant that Pleafure which is obfeene and infa¬ 
mous, but let them rail as they pleafe. For as 
they make Virtue the chief good, fo do we : If 
the difcouife be of the means conducing to h ap- 
py life, neither is there any of fo great pow et¬ 
as Virtue, therefore not more excellent, ( not 
Wealth, not Honour, not Friends,not Children, 
cf-c. ) But if the difcouife be of living happily, 
or Felicity, why Ihould not this be a good fu- 
perior to Virtue, to the attainment whereof 
Virtue itfelf is but fubfervient ? 

They exclaim again, that we enervate Virtue, 
in not allowing her fo much power, as to ren¬ 
der a wife man free from all paffion or afFedion, 
but to permit him to be moved therewith, ( as 
for inftance ) to grieve, weep, and figh at the 
death of Friends : But as we fee a high value up¬ 
on Virtue, as being able to deliver us bom vain 
terrors and fuperfluous defires, the chief heads 
of all greivous Pertuibations,- fo likcwife not a 
little efteem it, for that it rcduccth the tell of 
the affedions to fuch a mediocricy,in which there 
remains fome fenfe as it were of humanity. 

Certainly, that total exemption from Grief, 
which thefe men boaft of, proceeds from fome 
greater ill,cruelty, and immoderate ambition of 
vain-glory, and a kind of madnefs. So that it 
feems much becter to feei fome paffion, to be 
affected with fome grief, to fhed i’ome tears,fuch 
as proceed from perfons touched with love and 
cendernefs, than to be wife as thefe would have 
us, and grin like brute Beafts. 


CHAP- VIII. 

Of Prudence in general. 

W E muft now fay fomthing of every Vir¬ 
tue in particular, beginning with Pru¬ 
dence, whofe office being to govern che life, and 
fo to provide for every occurrent in life,as to di- 
re<ft it to happinefs, ic feems alone to comprize 
the offices of all Virtues. 

1 ii i 2 That 
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That the propriety of Prudence, is to dii- 
pofe all accidents and actions -of life to felicity, 
or pleafure, is molt manifeft. As we value Me¬ 
dicine, hot for the Science it.felf, but for Health j 
and the Art of fleering, not for its Ingenuity , 
but ufe in Navigation j fo Prudence, the Art of 
'living, would never be defired, if it were no¬ 
thing efficacious in life • but being fo, it is defi¬ 
red, as the Art, by which Pleafure is fought and 
obtained. 

For Prudence, or ( if you like the word bet¬ 
ter ) Wifdom, alone it is, which not only pro¬ 
vides that nothing happen which may affiidl the 
Body, but likewife above all, expels fadnefs 
from the mind, not permitting us to be daunted 
with fear ; Under which Governefs we may live 
in tranquility, extingtiiihing the ardor of all de¬ 
fires. For defires are infatiablo , they fubvert 
not only fingle Perfons, but Families, many times 
a whole Commonwealth. From Defiresarife 
Hatreds, Diffentions, Difcords, Seditions, Wars ; 
neither do rhefe only revel abroad, or with blind 
fury affaulc others only, but likewife, fliut up in 
the breafir, they difagree and quarrel with one 
another, which mutt ncceffarily make life ex¬ 
ceeding bitter. Only the prudentand wile per- 
fon, cutting off all vanity and error, content 
with the limits of nature, can live without dif- 
content, and without fear. 

Now feeing Life is difturbed by error and ig¬ 
norance, and that it is Prudence alone which 
refcues us from the violence of Lulls and Fears, 
teacheth us temperately to fuftain the injuries of 
Fortune, and fficweth us all the ways that lead 
to quiet and tranquillity , Why fliould we flick 
to affirm, that Prudence is expetible in order to 
pleafure , and Imprudence to be Ihunned for 
trouble’s fake ? 

That we fay, a Prudent Perfon temperately 
fuftains the injuries of Fortune , the reafon is, 
that he forefees them, if not in particular, at 
leaf! in tire general ; Neither, if any thing hap¬ 
pen contrary to his expectations ordefigns, is he 
troubled, for that he knoweth it not to be with¬ 
in the reach of human induftry, .fagacity, or 
power, either to forefce, or. to prevent, that 
nothing adverfe or troublefome happen. Fie 
judgech it better to be, with well - ordered rea¬ 
fon (as far as human frailty will admit, ) unfor- 
u nite, than withi'nconfideration fortunate; and 
thinks nothing mote handfome, than if Fortune 
bring about a tiling fairly and profperoufly, that 
was not undertaken without judgment and de¬ 
liberation. 

But indeed, a wife man orders fb himfelf, that 
cutting off vain defires, he contraCs himfelf 
within neceffaries, which are fo few and fmall, as 
hardly any Fortune can foatch them from him. 
Thus, fince none, or very little fortune can in¬ 
tervene to a wife man, he may fay to her, I have 
feized on thee, (Fortune, ) arid intercepted 
thee, fo as thou caiift not come at me. 

Concerning-the cutting off all Defires, wefhall 
fpeak hereafter,- Now forafmuch as prudence 
may be confide.rcd, either as it governs our- 
felves, or a Houle, or a Family, or a City, or a 
■ Commonwealth, andfo isdiilinguilhed into Pri¬ 
vate, Domeftick, Civil, let us fay fomtbing 
upon each. 


CHAP. IX. 

Private Trutieme. 

P Rivate Puidence confifteth almoft wholly in. 

tills,that a man underftand his own Genius, 
and undertake nothing whereto hi's nature is 
averfe, that he deliberately pre-examin the ftate 
in which he is to fpend his whole life,’’ and to 
which he mutt fo accommodate all the actions of 
life, as that, as much as poflible, he may live in 
indolence and tranquility. 

For he ought to have the end or fcope of life 
fixt, ‘and conftantly fet before his eyes, and 
confult with right reafon, according to all evi¬ 
dence, whereby we ufe to weigh whatfoever we 
think or determine. For unlefs this be done, all 
will be full of indifereet temerity and confufion, 
and our defigns and enterprises will be overta¬ 
ken by too late repentance. 

Befides, if upon every emergent occafion, you 
refer not each of your aCions both to this kind 
of fcope, and to that end of nature which you 
ptopofed to yourfelf.in defigning it, but turn 
afide to purfue or flie fome other thing, the 
actions of you life will not correfpond toyour 
own words. For example, you extol tranquili¬ 
ty in words, but in aCions difeover yourfelf bu- 
fie and obnoxious to trouble. 

I-Ie underftands the bounds preferibed by Na¬ 
ture, to thofe who enter the courfe of life, who 
difeerns how eafily procurable that is which is 
neceffary to life, or what is fufficient to remove 
any thing that afflicts the body with indigence. 
Thereby he knows fo well to order the whole 
feries of life, as never to need fuch things or bu- 
finefs as are contentious, and confequently full 
of hazard and danger. 

Hence it is,that a wife man is not much afraid 
of poverty, it hapning feldom, that any man 
wants the things neceffary to life. Yet if thofe 
Ihould chance to be wanting,and he not have mo¬ 
ney to procure thenghe will not betakehimfelf 
— .beg, as the Cyttick, but rather apply himfelf 
inftruft fome perfons in learning : thus taking 
i employment not misbecoming Wifdom, and 
the fame time fupplying himfelf with neceffa¬ 
ries from thofe who have full eftates. 

Whil'ft we are obliged to this or the like 
employment • ‘ If neceffaries fail us,and our bu- 
‘ finefs be, to entertain daily occurrences with a Ptr p, 

‘ fottled courage, we mutt have recourfe to Wif- ( /iw 
‘ dom or Philolophyfor relief. To an ill Coun- 
fellor werefign the ordering of the things that 
c concern us, if, what is neceffary to nature, we 
‘ meafure and provide without Philofophy. 
c It therefore imports a Philofopher to be- 
flow time in looking after thefe things, until 
‘ by diligent care he hath furnifhed himfelf with 
‘ them. But as long as he hath fo much of thefe, 
as that he can fpend of them, yet retain per¬ 
fect confidence, he is not to apply himfelf CO 
acqu.ificion of wealth and provifions. 

, Thus is Philofophy to be our Guide in thefe 
‘ things, by which we lhall foon perceive, what 
‘ a Vercue, and how-great a Good it is, to require 
‘ only what is.fimple, light,and very fmall j be- 
‘ caul's what is moft fweet and free from trou¬ 
ble in all a man’s life, depends upon our being 
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‘contented with the lead. But, by thole inipe- which, fhould you afterwards repent, you can 
‘ diments which a follicitous acquifition of things never retire. 

‘ draws upon us, beihg.qUickly difeover’d, cither J fay, voluntarily j for fome circumftanCe of 
c by the pains and toil of the Body', or by the life may exadt, that, though unwilling, you mar- 
‘ difficulty of their procurement, or by their ry and beget children ,• as if your condition be 
1 drawing the mind away from the moll advau- fuch, as that it requires you to ferve your Coun- 
‘ tageous fpeculations,.(which vve ought ever- cry herein. For whereas fome pretend preipa- 
‘ more highly to edcemjor by fome ocher caufe gation of the fpecies, to which vve are in a man- 
1 we fhall clearly find, tait it is altogether fruit- ner oblig'd, certainly there is no danger, that 
1 lefs, and not ofcountervalue with the troubles there Ihould be wanting fuch as will marry and 
‘ which follow it. procreate ; fo that fome few wife men may be 

I advifed, that every, man fhould examine his allowed to abdain from this employment, 
own genius, and advife. with himfeif, that he But iffome cafe, cr certain count'd, or r.ecef- 


may apply himfeif to chat which is proper for ficy, enforce 
him, becaufe orherwife, nothing can be more ! your wife, a! 
tniferable, and more at adiftance with tranquility, i and a partner 
than to be engaged in a courfe of life, for which j care for you: 


I by Nature, which mitigate: 


ou to marry, you mud fo difpofe 
that fhe may be loving to you, 
in your cares. You mult take fuch 
children, as is partly preferibed 


natuie hath rendred thee unfit. | by Nature, which infligares us to love them as 

For neither is an arftive life to be undertaken foon as born, I common alfo to Ihcep, wolves, 
by an unadtive perfon, nor an unadtive life by an and otlier living creatures ;) partly by prudence, 
aitive perfon. To one, reft is quiet, andadiion .which advifeth lo to bring them up, as they may 
labour,- to the other, reft is labour, and adtions.be obedient to the Laws of their Cotintiy, and 
quiet. A timerous and fofc perfon mud avoid defirous themfelves may become wife, 
the military life j a bold and impatient, the cafieNeither is this care to be taken for our own 
■ for one cannot brook War, nor the other Peace, children only, but likewife for the children of 
The fame it is in all the relt. So that nothing our friends, efpecially if they'are ourVupi.s, 
can be more fafe, than to undertake that courle there being nothing more befeeming fi ierrdlhip, 
only whichchoucanft run through,-without any than to be a Guardian i;> the room of a parent 
reluftance or repugnance of nature. to thofe,whomourdeceafed friend entirely loved, 

I fhall only add this, That every man, 1 as far and hath left Orphans needing protection, 
as lies in his power, co : theendthe B ite oflife For the other kind, as having Oaves and ler- 
wliich ho choofeth maybe the more fecure and vants under us, ( a poifeflion, though neceffarv, 
quiet, ought co choofe it mean, neither very yet for the mod: part not very pleafant, ) a wife 


eminent, nor very abjedh For it behoves him man raeft cake order, they grow not intblenc 
to live in a Civil fociety, neither as a Lion, nor and froward, that he may behave himfeif mild- 
as a Gnat, led, refembling the one, he be call ly ( as far as is fitting, ) towards them, and 
out ; the other, caught in a fnare. I chadife the difobedient, remembiir.g they are 

(men, with a kind of unwillingnefs, being ever 

- -ready to forgive, efpecially if they ate diligent, 

not of an ill difpolition- And not only this, 
C FI A P. X. but if he find any inclined to learning, ('fuch 

_ .... , as we had, particularly Mus, ) let him delight 

DomcfiickTrvtlcucc. to further them, call them Friends, and ftudy 

Philofophy with them. 

D Omcfiick Prudence being either conjugal As to his Efiate, he mud take care of it, and 
and paternal, ordominativeandpoireifory ; provide for the fucure, but fo, as without cove- 
\ve Ihall, in the firft, only confider that which toufnefs. and the delire of growing rich, of which 
arilethfrom what hath been faid, concerning the hereafter. A wife man mud not negledt hise- 

Indicucion oflife. date, becaufe it is his livelihood j led, ifthatbe 

If you find, that you cannot, without much confirmed, and he want the necelfaries of life, his 
trouble, livelingle; that you can patiently bear dudy cf Philofophy be kindred,whild he either 
■ with a crofa wife, and difobedient children.; that gains by labour what might with little or no pains 
you will not fo much as vex, to behold your chil- have been preferved j or begs, and by imporcu- 
dren crying before you ; that you Ihall not be nity extorts from another, what every one with 
perplexed anddiftrarfted with various follicitudes, little endeavour rnighc provide for himfeif ; or, 
how to provide all things requifite to a married gowing old, fall fick; and die in want, which 
life, how to prevent allinconveniences, and the not a little hinders the tranquility of the mind, 
like: In this cale, to marry a wife, and to beget Befides the things nccefiaiy to the ufes of life, 
children, for whom you may provide with a there may be others, which, according to the 
conjugal and fatheriy prudence, is lawful. But condition of the perfon, place, time, nuid be 
unlefs you know vourfelf to be luch., you fee, ■ elteemed necedary, and theiefore not to be neg- 
- by Marriage and ilfue, how much you hinder the lctded. But ourchiefed care mud be for things 
happinefs of your life. True tranquility.. requifite, to the prevention of natural indigence, 

Prefum'e you may, of having a loving wife, without which, nature herfeif would fuffer ; fuch 
dutiful children, cares neither great nor many is the provifion cf corn. Thole who Bore their 
but you can only prefume it, there is not any |houfes with corn, are to be commended above 
God will warrant the fuccefs of your prefumpei thofe, who adorn, them with tich furniture. I 
on. Since therefore the cafe is hazardous, it is rejoycc exceedingly; that lately in a Hr irft Siege, 
no vvifdom voluntarily to undergo the venture when many perifhed in our City by Famine, 
and throw yourfelf into a condition,' out of we were able to fuftainfo many goo<3 friends wjch 

food! 
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food ( no delicacies, but a provident quantity 
of Beans, ) which we deftributed daily to every 
one by tale,' 


CHAP. XI. 


Civil Prudence. 


L Afily, as to Civil prudence we rnuft like 
wife repeat what we infinuated concerning 
the choice of a courfe of life. 

They who are naturally ambitious, delirous 
of honour, aAivc wichai,and fit tomanagepub 
lick affairs ; as alfo they, whom the quality of 
their birth, or fortune, and opportunity invite 
by an ealic acceffion to publick government; thofe 
men may decline quiet, and comply with thyir 
own nature, by addiAing themfelves to publick 
government, and an a&ive life. For their dif- 
poficion is fuch, that a quiet life gives them trou¬ 
ble and moleftation, whilft they obtain not what 
they delire. 

But they, who either are natur ally inclined ro 
quiet, or have fupprefs’d ambition and vanity by 
the power of reafon ; or,having made tryal hcic- 
of,- have efcaped, as out of a florni, or took 
warning by many eminent precedentsjthefe will 
iuftly conceive, that quiet is much the belt for 
them, and that it is not convenient to exchaugs 
it for an a&ive life, unlefs by chance fome ac¬ 
cident intervene in the Common wealth, requi- 
j ing their inciuftry. Whence vve conclude, that 
wife man mull not involve himfelf in publick 
uffairs, unlefs upon fome intervening neceffity. 
What elfe i since he in purfuing quiet,, may 
far more ealily and fafely attain to that end,which 
the ambitious aim at by dangers and by labours. 

For to fpeak of their fcope, there never want¬ 
ed fome, who, to procure fecuricy of men, ( ac¬ 
cording to the condition ofSoyeraignty and Rule, 
bv which they commonly think it gained, ) have 
ulfetted to excel in honour, and ro become il- 
iullrious,thinking that by this means to attain a fe- 
cure and quiet eltarc But if their life be fecure 
and quiet, they have acquired the chief good of 
nature; if not fecure and quiet, (as indeed it 
can hardiv be, ) then have they loft it, becaule 
they iought that which isconvenientto naturein 
Dominion. 

But tile wife mans fcope being the fame, fecu- 
i icy and tranquility of life, by how much nearer 
a way doth he arrive ac that end, when flying the 
troubles of civil life, he direAly and immediate¬ 
ly fettles himfelf in a moft profound quiet, as in 
a ftill calm Haven ? Happy indeed, who knows. 
The chief good and a bluffed life confifts not 
in Soveraignty or power,not in numerous wealth 
or plenty,but in indolence, compofure of affeAi- 
on, and fuch a difpofition of mind, as, circum- 
feribing all things by the boundaries of nature, 
makes him, in being content with little, obtain 
that which they, who rule overmany, and pof- 
lefs great Treafurcs, defpair ever to arrive at. 

Truly, if it be fit to fpeak of myfelf, I efteem 
it a great happinefs that I was never engaged in I 
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the faAions of our City, and never ftudied to 
flatterandpleafe the people., To what end fliould 
I ? when as, what I know, the people approve 
not; what the people approve,! know not. That 
Memdoras and I lived private. How far was it 
from doing 11s harm,when among the large goods 
'enjoyed in narrow gardens, and in obfeure Me- 
lite, Greece was fo far from knowing us, that ihe 
had fcarce ever heard of us. 

Ifaid, unlefs fomething intervene as to the 
Common-wealth : Becaufe, if the Common¬ 
wealth fhould fummon and really-need our aflift- 
-ince, we ihould be inhuman, where we might 
benefit many,not to do it: Injurious alfo to our- 
felves ; for unlefs the Common-wealth be fafe, 
wc cannot be what we moft defire, quiet. 

A wife man therefore doth not like fome,who, 
profefling wifdom, have,through exceflive pride 
fo great an opinion of their own judgment in 
civil government, that they think they could e- 
qualize Lycurgus and Solon. 

But if he be defired to make Laws, and to 
preferibe a form of government, and the offices 
of Magiftrates, he will not refufe it ; knowing 
that they,,who firft made laws and ordinances, nr.d 
conftitutcd Government and Magiftracy in Ci¬ 
ties, fetled life in a fecure and quiet condition : 

For if that be taken away,we (hall live like Beads, 
and every man devour the next he meets with. 

And if he be called to the fupeam pow er to 
govern the Common wealth according to the 
laws and form of Government already eftablifh- 
qd,he fhall not refufe s knowing that chough the 
thing itfelf is for the moft part full of hazard,yet 
a wife man may have fuch regard to all things, 
and fuch a provident care of all, as that little of 
forcune, as I faid before, fhall intervene to him; 
but the greateft things, and fuch as are of moft 
concernment be managed by his advice and con- 
duA. He will firft take care, that the weaker 
fort of men, difeharging their duty towards the 
more powerful; be neither oppreffed by them,nor 
permitted to want thofe neceffariesof life where¬ 
with the others abound it being the end of e> 
very Society and Common wealth, that by mu- 

I cualafliftance-the lives of all be fafe,and as happy 
as is poffible. 

Laftly, ifhebefummoned hy his Prince, and 
1 fome occafion require, that he ferve him either 
with his advice or help, neither fhall he'refufe 
this, knowing that as it is, not only more ho¬ 
nourable, but more pleafant to give than to re¬ 
ceive a benefit : It is as the moft honourable, 
fo the moft pleafant thing to oblige a Prince 
who confers fo many obligations on others. Hi¬ 
therto of Prudence. 


CHAP. XII. 


Of Temperance in general. 


N Ext follows Temperance, the firft part, as 
we laid, ofhonefty, and which feems to 
contain the greateft fhare of what is honeft and 
decent. For it being the office of Temperance 
to 
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to fepprefs the mind when it delites, as of For but from the vanity of opinions, which render 
titude to t-xaic it when it fears ; it is efteemed lefs men worfe than beads, that are not obnoxious 
ur.decent to be dejected by pulillanimicy, than to fuch diffufion or excels. Likevvil'c, that fuch 
exalted b-' delire,- and therefore to refill defire, defires are not only not neceffary, butnot natu- 
is more decent than to oppofe fear. ral may be proved, for that they have a diffluent 

ConcerningTemperance,we mud firft obferve, exceffive appetition, very hardly or never to be 
that it is dfi. ed not for its own fake, but for fatisfi’d ■ and'are, for the molt part, jufiiye- 
that it procureth pleafure, that is, brings peace fteemed caufes of harm. 

to the minds of men.pleafing and fooching them But to difcourle of fome chief kinds of Tem- 
wich a kind of concord. For it being employed perance, according to lbme chief kinds of de¬ 
in moderating defires, and confequently in ad- fires, we may make choice of Sobriety oppofed 
Vifing that in things to be purfued or avoided we to Gluttony, or site excdlive defireof meat and 
follow reafon, it is hoc enough that we judge drink ; Continence, to Luft, or the unbridled 
whacb to be done or not to be done,buc we mull defire of coition Mildnels, to Anger or defire 
fix upon thac which'is judged. ofRevenge; Modefly, to ambition or defire of 

But moll men, noc able to hold and keep to honour ; Moderation to Avarice or defire of 
what they have refolved on, being vanquilh’d riches; and laftly, in re'pefl efthe affinity be- 
and debilitated by the appearaneg of a p'refent twixe dsfire and hope, Mediocrity, which con- 
pleafure, relign themfclves to the Tcjccers of Lull, (ills betwixt hope and defperution of the future, 
not forefeeing what will follow ; .gnd hereupon, 
for a Irnill unnecelfary pleafure, which might o- 

therwife have been procured, or wholly wanted ~ ' ■ — 

without incurring pain, they fall into great fick- 

neffes, Ioffes, and infamy, and many cimesinto C IT A P. Mill, 

the penalties of Law. 

But el'-v who fo enjoy pleafures as that no pain 
Hiallenfue, u rd who preferve their judgment con Of Sobriety opptft e to Gluttony. 

ftanc, nor are overcome by pleafure, to the do 
ing of what they know ought not to be done ; 

thefe men obtain the greateft pleafure, by pre |T can hardly beexpreffed, how great a good 
termitting pleafure : They alfo many times fuf- fl. Sobriety is,whicn roduceth us to athin timple 
fer fome pain to prevent falling into greater. and lpsre dyer, teaching us how little thac is 
Hence is it underftood, thac Temperance is to which Nature requircs,and clearly iliewing,rhac 
bedefired, not for that it avoids fome pleafures, the neceffities flie lies under may be abundantly 
but becaufe he who refrains from them declines fatisfi’d with things lighc, and eafily provided, 
troubles ; which being a voided,he obtains greater as Early cakes. Fruit-, Herbs, and Water, 
pleafures. Which it fodoth, as that the atftion For theft things being every where to be had, and Pn-ph- dt; 
becomes honeft and decent,and we may clearly having theJim.ple nature of moifi and dry, moifi a- c l uettr «- 
underftand, thac the fame men may be Lovers limsnts /Efficiently remove the trouble of the £ody 
both of pleafure and of decency, and that fuch arifing from want ofJujlemmce. Whatever is more 
as efleem and practife ail virtues, perform for than this amounts to Luxury, and concerns only 
the moil partthofe a<ilions,and attain chofeends, tbefatisfaBhn of a delire, whim neither is necsjfary, 
as thac by them it is manifeft, how odious to all nor'occafion d by any thing, the want whereof doth 
men cruelty is, and how amiable, goodnefs and n-.ceffarily infer any of/ence to nature, but partly 
clemency ; and that thofe very things which ill for that the want of fmewhat ts born with impati- 
men moll delire and aim at, happen alio to the e-tce • partly, for that there is prefumption of an ab~ 
good. _ jioi/te delight without mixture of any trouble ; partly. 

Now forafmuch as of the delires about which ( to/peak in fort,) fa-that there are vain and faije 
Temperance is employ’d, fome are natural, O* opinions inherent in the mind, which ferve neither 
thersvain; and of the nacural, fome neceffary, for the /applying of any natural d.fee; :.cr tend to 
others not neceffary, ( to omit, that,ofthene the acqttijitijn of any thing, by the want 0/which, tie 
ceffary ) fome pertain limply to life, as.that of frame of the Body would be tliffolved. 
meat and drink, and the piealure which confifts TLtji very things whith are ready at hand, abuts. 
in motion ; others to felicity itfelf, ( as that of dantly/uffice to fupply all nature’s wants, and they 
r indolence and tranquility or liable pleafure : ) are fuch as partly for their fimplicity, partly for their 

It is rnanifeft, that not without good caufe we Jligbtnejs, are eafily made ready. He, for cxarupl-, 
in our Phyliology diftinguilhed deliresinto three who feeds on flefb, needs other things inanimate to 
kinds, fome both natural and neceffary ; others eat with it ; whereas he, who is content with inani- 
natural but not neceffary ,• others neither natural mate, needs but half fo much as the other, and /«- 
nor neceffary, but vain, or ariling from vain o- fains him/elf with what is eafily get, an l cheaply 
pinion. drefad. 

And forafmuch as wefuid, that thofe arena There are four benefits ariling from Sobriety ; £lT „ 7 . 
tural and neceffary, which unlefs they be fatif- the firft, that to accuftome ourislves to a fimple 
lied, caufe damage and pain in the Body ; it is diet brings and preferves health : For it is fump- 
evident, thac thofe which infer no damage nor tuous feafling and variety of meats,which begets, 1 
pain, though noc fatisfi’d, yet are accompanied exafperates, arid continues crudities,head-aches, 
with earnelt and vehement inftigations,are fuch rheums, gouts, feavers, and other difeaffs ,• not 
not by neceffity, but vain opinions-, and though plain and limple food, which nature makes both 
they have fome beginning from nature, yet their neceffary and wholfome, and not only fo other 
diffufion and excels they have noc from nature. Animals but even to man hiir.lelf, who yet de- 
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praves them by his exorbitancy, ar.o corrupts 
them by fuch dclicaces,as which while heafietSs 
he afretfts onlv his own deftiudion. ^ 

l ec . :it. Therefore if we are wife, let us beware of that 
. meat which we much defi> e and long for, but ajjbon as 
we have had it, find it was pleafant to us only to 
our harm. Such are all coflly and lufeious meats ; 
whence the eating flefh is lefs to be. approved, 
as being rather prejudicial to health than whol- 
fome, as may be argued, becaufe * health is pre. 

Uc cit f er ' ve ‘l 'b e {“me means whereby it is recovered j 
but it is mamfefi that it is recovered by a thin dyet 
and abstinence from fltfis. 

Neither it it any wonder , that the ordinary fort of 
men conceive the eating of fiefs to conduce much to 
health ; for, they in like manner think, that the way 
topreferve health is to wallow in pleafisres, even the 
Venereal j whereof neverthelefs there is none bene¬ 
fits any man ; and it is well if it hurt not. 

The fecond is, that it makes a man ready and, 
quick -in the offices ncceffiary to life. For if you 
look upon the functions of the mind, it preferves 
her ferenity,acutenefs,vigourj if upon the fundl- 
10ns of the Body, it keeps it found, adtive, and 
hardy. But repletion, over-fatiety, furfeiting 
and drunkennefs cloud the mind, make.it blunt 
and languid j the Body difeafed, unaflive, and 
burdenfome. What, I pray, can you expert ex¬ 
traordinary from that man, whofelimbs.are un- 
weildy, his knees feeble, his tongue faltring, his 
lie;:d fwimming.his eyes full ofrheum.his mouth 
of the hie-up, brawling, and ciamourj and all 
this, through excefs or Wine. 

Certainly,a wife man,who ought to content him 
felf with a hemina offmall Wine, or to' efteem. 
the next water he comes at to be the moll 
pleafant of all drinks, will be far from fpending 
the night in drunkennefs ; and as far from Buf¬ 
fing himfelf with meats that are high, or bur- 
thening his ftomach with fuch as are lufeious 
and grofs, who ought to be content with the 
moft Ample, even the very free, gifts of Na¬ 
ture. 

‘ Indeed fuch Ample and flender dyet will not 

* make a man asftrongas Milo, nor conduceth 
‘abfolutely to an intenfe corrobation of the 
‘ Body i but neither doth a wife man need fuch 
‘ intenfe ftrength, feeing his employment con- 

* fills in contemplation, not in an aftive and 
‘ petulant kind of life. 

The third beneAt is, that ‘if fomtimes the 
‘ Table happen to be’more plenteoufly furnifh’d, 
e we /hall come much better prepared to tafte 

* what it yeilds. Not but that homely fare af¬ 
fords as much delight as fumptuous feafts ; when 
hunger, which, in want of food, troubleth us, 
is fatisfied, ( for Barley-cakes and water are 
highly pleafant, if taken only when we hun¬ 
ger and thrift,- ) but becaufe they who are dai¬ 
ly accuftomed to more coflly viands are not fo 
fenfible of their fweecnefs,by reafon of their be- 
ing almoft continually cloyed with them j as a 
wife man is,who the better to relifh them brings 
along with him a tafte prepared by mean dyet: 
Jn like manner it conies to pais, that he, if at 
any time he chance to be prefent at publick 
fpeaacles.is taken with them more lenAbly than 
are others. 

What 1 affirm concerning the courfeft meat 
and drink, that it affords no lefs pleafure than 


thegreateft delicates, cannot be deny’d by any 
but by him who deceiveth himfelf with vain b- 
pinions • who obferves npt,that they only enjoy 
magnificence with greateft pleafure, who leaft 
.need it ; who never hath rafted courfe bread and 
water,prefled with hunger and thirfi. For riiy 
own part, when I eat courfe bread and drink 
water,or fometimes augment my Commons witli 
a little Cytheridian-Cbeefe, ( when I have a mind 
to feaft extraordinarily,) I take great delight 
in it, and bid defiance to thofe pleafures which 
accompany the-ufual magnificence of feafts ; fo 
that if I have but bread, or barley-cakes and wa¬ 
ter, I am furnifh’d to contend even with Jove 
himfelf in point of Felicity. 

Shall I add, that‘magnificence of feafts, and 

* variety of difhes not only not free the Mind 
‘ from perturbation, btit not fo much as aug- 
‘ ment the pleafure of the Body, forafmuch as 
‘ this alfbj When.that trouble is removed, hath 
‘found its end? j?dr example, the.eating of 

* flefh (.which, we lately inftanc’d,) neither takes 
‘ away any thing particularly that is a trouble 
‘ to nature, nor performs any thing which would 
‘ occafion trouble, if not fulfilled. But it hath 
‘ a forc’d delight, and perhaps mingled with 
‘ that which is contrary to thefe, for it condu- 
‘ ceth little to long life, and ferveth only to' 

‘ variation of pleafures, like Venereal pleafures', 

* and the drinking of foreign Wines, without 

* which nature or life may well fubfift: For 

* thofe things, without which it cannot fubfift, 

* are moft compendious, and may be obtained 

* eaflly without breach of Juftice, Liberality and 
‘ Tranquility.. 

* Neither is it any matter, whether the ordi- 
‘ nary fort of men be of this belief ot not j fince 

* petulancy and intemperance abound in fuch 

* perfons, fo that we need not fear, bur there 
‘ willbe thofe who will feed on fleflj.For though 
‘ all men had the bell and right judgment of 
‘ things, yet would there be no need of Fowling 
‘ or Fowlers, or Fifhers,' or Swine-herds j thefe 

* Animals, living by themfelves, free and with- 

* out a keeper, would in a fhort time be de- 

* ftroy’d by others preying upon them, and fup- 
‘ prefling the vaftnefs of their increafe, as hap- 

* pens to infinite others which men eat not. But 

* fince there reigneth always a multiplicious, or 

* rather univerfal, folly amongft men, there will 

* never be wanting an innumerable company of 

* gluttons to feed on thefe. 

Laftly, the fourth benefit is, that‘it renders. 

‘ us fearlefs of Fortune. For they only muft 
Hand in awe of Fortune, who being accuftom’d 
to live fumptuoufly, conceive their lives cannot 
be otherwile than moft miferable, unlefs they- 
are able to fpend Pounds, and Talents every 
day. Whence it happens, that inch men are for 
the moft part fubjeft to a troublefome life, 
and often commit Rapines, Murthers, and th® 
like villaines. But he, who is content with 
courfe food, as fruits and fallads, who is fatis- 
< y’d with bread and water ; who hath confin'd 
lisdefire within thefe, what can he fear from 
.Fortune ? For, who is there fo poor as to wahe _ 
thefe ? Who fo diftrefs’d, that he cannot eaflly 
meet with beans, pulfe, herbs, fruits ? As for 
water, what need 1 mention it ? 

For 
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For my own part,truly (that l may with mo- 
defty inftance my felf) 1 am content,and highly 
pleas’d with the Plants and Fruits of my own 
little Gardens ; and will, that this Infcription 
be fet over the Gate, Stranger, here you may 
ftdy ; here the Supreme Good is Pleafure -, the /VIafter 
of tins little boujfe is hofpitable, friendly, and will 
entertain you with polenta, and afford you water 
plentifully, and will ask you. How you like your en¬ 
tertainment ! Thcfe little Gardens invite not hun¬ 
ger, but fatisfie it ; nor. encreafe tbirft with drinks , 
but extinguijh it with the natural and pleafant re¬ 
in this pleafure 1 have grown old, finding by 
account, that my diet amounts not fully to an 
obolus a day, and yet fome days there are, in 
which 1 abate fomwhat even of that, to make 
trial, whether 1 want any thing of full and per¬ 
fect pleafure, or how much, and whether it be 
worth great labour. 


CHAP. XIV. 

Of Continence , oppofite to Luft. 

M oreover, Continence or Abltinence from 
Venereal Pleafuresis a great Virtue -,for 
the uie of them, as 1 faid formerly, doth never 
benefit, and it is well if it hurts not. 

Certainly,to abufe them intemperately, is to 
make a man dcltitute of vigor, anxious with 
cares, painful with difeafes, and of Ihort con¬ 
tinuance. Wherefore a wife man mult ftand 
upon his guard, and not fuffer himfelf to be 
caught with love, far from conceiving love to 
be ibmthing fent from the Gods above, and 
therefore to be cherifeed. 

And chat a man may be leaft fubjeft thereto 
and want the chief excitements to venereal de¬ 
lights, nothing more avils than fpare diet, of 
which we lately treated .• for cxcefs in eating, 
caufeth abundance of that humor, which is the 
food and fuel of love’s fire. The next antidotes 
are, an honeft employment^ efpecially the ftu- 
dy of wifdom,) and meditation upon the incon¬ 
veniences to which they, who fuffer themfelves 
to be tranfported with love, are liable. 

The general incoveniences which attend 
love of Women and Boys, are confumption of 
ftrength, decay of induftry, ruin ofeftate, 
mortgages aud forfeitures, lofs of reputation. 
And while the feet wear Sicyonian buskins, the 
fingers Emeralds, the body other ornaments, 
the mind, in the mean time, confcious to it felf, 
is full of remorfe, for that Ihe lives idly, and 
fuffers good years to be loft, and thelikc,which 
it were eafie to inftance. 

But as to Particulars, What ill doth it not 
draw upon a Man to defire the company of a 
Woman prohibited to him by theLaws? Doubt- 
lefs, a wife Man will be very far from thinking 
of fuch a thing ; it being enough to deter him 
from it, to refledt upon the vaft folicitude,which 
is neceflary to precaution, of thofe many and 
great dangers which intervene it hapning, for 
die molt part,that they who attempt fuch things 
are wounded, murthered, imprifon’d, banilh’d, 
or fuffer fome great punifemenfs. , Whence it 
comes, that (as we faid before) for a pleafure. 


which is but lhorc, little, and not neceffary,and 
which might either have been obtained other- 
wife, or quite let alone, men expofe themfelves. 
to great pain, and fad repentance. 

Betides, to be incontinent, to refign up our 
felves to this one kind of pleafure, were to de¬ 
fraud our felves in the mean time of other ple a - 
fures, many and great ; which he enjoys, who 
lives, continently according to the Laws. Hefei 
applies himfelf to wifdom, as chat he neither 
blunts his mind, nor cxcrutiats it with cares, 
nor difturbs it with other affeftions; and for 
his body, he neither enervates it, nor vexeth it 
with difeafes,nor torments it with pains. And 
thus he attains the chief good,which (as I faid,) 
is not gotten by keeping company with Boys 
or Women, not having a Table plenteouily 
furnifhed with choice of Fife or Fowl. 

Yet there is no reafon, any one, from this 
commendation of general abltinence from vene¬ 
real delightSjfeould infer, that therefore a man 
ought to abftaia even from lawful marriage. 
What our judgment is of that Particular, wc 
have formerly declared. 1 feall only add, that 
whereas 1 laid. Love is not fent from the gods 
it gives us to underftand, that if a man hath no 
Children by his wife, he mnft not attribute it 
to the anger of Cupid or Venus, or hope to be¬ 
come a Father by Vows, Prayers, and Sacrifices, 
rather than by natural Remedies. 

1 feall add, that a wife man ought not to live 
after the manner of the Cynicks , or to behave 
himfelf with fuch immodefty as they feew in 
publick- For whilft they plead they follow Na- 
ture,and reprehend and deride us,for efteeming 
it obfeeneand difeoneft to call things wliich are 
not difeoneft by their names, but things which 
are indeed difeoneft we call by their proper 
Names ■, as to rob, to cozen, to commit adulte¬ 
ry, are difeoneft indeed, but not obfccne in 
name ; whereas to perform the att pf genera¬ 
tion's honeft in deed,but obfeene immune, and 
alledge divers other arguments agalnft mode- 
.fty: they feem not fufficiently to confider, that 
they live in a civil Society,not in the Fields,like 
wild Beaft, and . therefore ought not to follow 
Nature exa&ly. .. i 

For, from the time that we enroll’d our 
names in a Society, Nature commands, that we 
obrerve the Laws and Cuftoms of that Society 
to the end, that participating of the common 
goods,we draw no evil upon our felves .• fuch as 
is( befides all other punifements, ) the very in¬ 
famy or ignominy which attends Impudence, 
or the . want of fuch Modefty as is preferibed 
by the cuftoms aud manners of the Society 
wherein welivc, and from which,in the Voice, 
the Countenance, and Behaviour, that modeft 
Refpedt, which is defervedly commneded by all, 
is denominated. 

- Laftly, I add, that it not a little conduceth 
as to Modefty in particular, fo • to all kinds of 
Continency,to abftain from Mufick and Poetry, 
for that their pleafing Songs and Airs are no 
other than Incentives to Luft. , 

Hence is our Maxim, That a wife Man only 
can treat of Mufick and Poetry aright, and ac¬ 
cording to virtue. For others, eafily taken with 
the allurements of both, indulge to both ; only 
the wife Man duely forefeeing the harm that 
K. k It k would 
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would eafue, calfc them away; declaring that 
Mufick is, amongft.other things, an allurement 
to drink, an exhaufter of Money, a friend to 
idlenefs,conducing nothing to good, honeft,and 
generous works ; that Poetry hath always made 
men prone to all forts of vices,efpecially to luft, 
even by the examples of the Gods themfelves, 
whom it introduceth, inflamed with anger, and 
raging with luft, and. reprefents not only their 
Wars, cenflifts, wounds, hatred, dilcords, dif- 
fentions,birth,deaths; But alfo their complaints, 
lamentations, imprifonments, coiton with mor¬ 
tal children of immortal Parents, and the like; 
which certainly fober men would abhor. 


CHAP. XV. 

Of Meehnefs oppo/ite to Anger. 

M oreover Lenity or Meeknefs, whereunto 
are reduced Clemency and Pity, is fo 
excejicnt an antidote againft anger, or delircof 
revenge,that it is elteemed a molt eminenE vir¬ 
tue ; in as much as anger, efpecially if exceflive, 
caufeth madnefs for the Eime. For by anger, 
the mind is heated and darkned,the eyesfpark- 
ling with fire, the breafl ready to burft with 
rage, the teeth gnalhing, the voice choaked,the 
hairs ftanding on end, the face glowing, and 
diftorted with menacing looks, horrid,and ugly 
to behold, fo that the mind feems to have loft 
the command of herfelf, and to have forgotten 
all decency. But, lenity cures the mind, or ra¬ 
ther preferves it found, fo that it is neither 
moved in itfelf, nor is there any eruption of 
paflion into the Body, that may caufe the leaft 
undecency. 

Now anger being commonly kindled, and fet 
on fire,by opinion offome injury receiv’d ; but 
men are injur’d through hatred, envy, or con¬ 
tempt ; how can a wife man fo bear an injury, 
as to behave himfelf with Lenity, and fweet- 
nefs towards thofe who did it ? By fubmitting 
himfelf to the government of right reafon; 
whereby (as 1 formerly faid , ) he muftforti- 
fie himfelf againft fortune. For, he accounts an 
injury among things of chance, and dilcreetly 
eonfiders, it is not in his power to make other 
men juft, and free from paflion ; and therefore, 
is as little moved at injuries done to him by 
men, as at the incommodities, or Ioffes which 
happen by accidents of fortune, or by any other 
caufe above, beyond his own power. 

He is not, for example, troubled at the great 
heates or colds of the feafons of the year, be- 
caufe it is the nature of the feafons in their vi- 
cilfitudes, which he connot alterIn like man- 
ner,neither is he troubled at the injuries, which 
dilhoneft and malicious men do to him, becaufe 
in doing fo,they a£t according to their own na¬ 
tures, and to make them do otherwife, and to 
change their natures, is not in his power. Be- 
fides, he conceives it not agreeable to Reafon, 
and Wifdom, to add ill to ill,, (to.add, unto 
the harm which happens to him from wichout, 
perturbation within by opinion,) or, becaufe a- 
nother man would afflift his mind with vexation 
he fhould be fo foolilh as to admit that vexation. 


and further the ill deligns of his enemy upon 
him. 

_ Yet is it fit, that a wife man take fuch care of 
his reputation, as not to become contemptible, 
fince there are fome pleafures thac arife from a 
good Name, fome troubles from an 111 , and the 
contempt that follows it; but he muft take care 
of his reputation, not fo much by revenging in¬ 
juries, or being offended at thofe that do them, 
as by living well, and innocently, giving no 
man a juft caufe of contumely or malediction. 
To do thus, is in our power not, to hinder a- 
nother from exercifing his one malice. 

Whence, if one that bears you ill-will, and is 
your profes’d enemy, (hall demand any thing of 
you, you muft not deny him,provided what he 
demandbelawful,and you are nothing the lefs 
fecure from him ; he differs not from he Dog, 
and therefore muft beappeafedwithamorfel. 
Neverthelefs,nothing is better or fafer,than to 
confront his malice with innocence of life, and 
the fccurity of your own Confluence, and with¬ 
al to (hew that you are above injury. 

Efpecially, feeing it may fo happen, that a 
wife man ( as I faid before, ) may be arraign’d 
and fuffer not only injury, but calumny, accu- 
fation, condemnation Even then he eonfiders, 
that to live well and virtuoufly, is in his power’ 
but, not to fall into the bands of envious unjuft 
perfons; not to be unjuftly accufed by them ; 
not to be fentenced by unrigteous Judges,is not 
in his power. He therefore is not angry, ei¬ 
ther with the accufers, witnefles, or judges but 
confiding in a good confcience, lofeth nothing 
of bis lenity and tranquillity, and eftceming 
himfelf to be above this chance, he looks upon 
it undanuted, and behaves himfelf in his tryal 
boldly, and with courage. 

Let not any objeft, that what I here advife 
concerning lenity. Is repugnant to what 1 for¬ 
merly faid of the chaftifing of fervants; for 1 
limited caftigation, only to the refra&ory and 
perverfe. It is manifeft,that punifliment ought 
to be inflifted on offenders, as well in a private 
family, as in a Common-wealth ;and that, as a 
Prince or Mageftrate punifheth the offences of 
his fubjects, without anger; fo the Fathet of a 
family may without anger, punifh the faults of 
his fervants. 

Moreover, a wife man muft not only bear 
injuries, nor only pardon them mildly, but 
even kindly encourage, and congratulate him, 
who betakes himfelf to a better courfe. For 
fince the beginning of reformation is to know 
our fault 5 therefore muft this gratulatiori, and 
encouragement be given to the penitent offend¬ 
er, that, as he is affefted with horrour at this 
knowledge of his crime, fo the excellence, and 
beauty of that which he ought to have done, 
and thenceforward muft do, may be fully re¬ 
relented to him, and the love of it increafe 

aily in him. 


CHAP- 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Of Modefty, oppojite to Ambition. 

A S concerning Modcfty , there needs little 
more to be faid, than what we formerly 
declared,when we (hew’d'it was not the part of 
a wile man to affeft highOffices,or Honours in a 
Common wealth, but rather fo to contain him- 
felf, as to live in fome private corner: Where¬ 
fore,here I fhall once more give the fame coun- 
fcl, which I give to all my friends. Live clofe, 
or private, ( provided no neceffities of the Com¬ 
mon-wealth require otherwife,)for even experi¬ 
ence teachetli, that he hath lived welhwho hath 
well concealed himfelf. 

It is but too frequently feen, that they who 
climb up to the top of Honour, are call down 
by envy, as with a Thunder-bolt,and then too 
lar.c acknowledge that it is much better, quietly 
to obey, than by laborious climbing up the nar¬ 
row path of ambition, to aim at command and 
foveraignty, and to arrive there, where noth¬ 
ing can be expe£led, but a great and dangerous 
precipitation. Betides, are not they, whom 
the common people gaze upon with admirati¬ 
on, glittering with Titles and Honours, the 
moll unhappy of all men, for that their brealts 
are gnawn with weighty and troublefome cares ? 
You molt not imagine that fueh perfons live 
quiet and fecure in mind -, for it is impoflible, 
but that they who are feared by many, Ihould 
themfelves fear many. 

And though you fee them fend out great Na¬ 
vies,command Legions,compafled with Guards, 
yet you mult not think they live all quiet,or in¬ 
deed do at all partake of any true pleafure, for 
all thefe things are ridiculous pageantry and 
dreams -. Fears and cares are not afraid of the 
nolle of Arms, nor Hand in awe of the bright- 
nefs of gold, or fplendor of purple, but bold¬ 
ly intrude amongft Princes and Potcntates.and, 
like the V ulture, which the Poets talk of,gnaw 
and prey on their hearts. 

Neither mull you think,that the Body is any 
thing the better for this, fince you fee that Fe¬ 
vers go away nothing thefooner, if you lye in 
a bed of Tyrian purple, in a chamber furnilhed 
with rich Tapiltry, than under a plain homely 
coverlet* and that we take no harm by the want 
of purple robes, embroidered with Gold and 
pearl,as long as we have a courfe plain Garment 
fufficient to keep away the cold. And what, 
if, being cheerful and contented with rags and 
a bed of llraw,y ou Ihould inltrudl men how vain 
thofe are, who with altonifh’d and turbulent 
minds gape and thirlt after the trifles of magni¬ 
ficence, not underltanding how few and fmall 
thofe things are which make a happiolife ? Be- 
leive me that which you lhall fay will appear 
far more magnificent and high, being delivered 
from a Mattrefs covered with courfe doath ; 
for it is not only fpoken but pradtifed. 

Though your houfe Ihine not with Silver and 
Gold, refound not with mulick, hath not any 
Golden Images of Boyes holding tapers to light 
you at your nightly Revels and Banquets-, truly, 
it is not a whit left pleafant to repofe yourfelt 
on the foft graft by a purling ftream,underneath 


a fpreading tree and efpecially in the fpring, at 
what time the fields are befprinked with flow¬ 
ers, the Brids entertain you with their mulick, 
the Well wind fans you, and Nature herfeif 
fmiles on you. 

. Why therefore Ihould any man,that may live 
thus in his own fields and garden, perfue hon¬ 
our; and not rather modcltly reltrain his delires 
within this compafs ; For to aim at glory by 
oflcncation of Virtuc,Scicnce,Eloquence, Nobi¬ 
lity , Wealth, Attendants, Attire, Beauty, 
Mcen,andthe like, is a ridiculous vanity : In all 
thefe, Modelty requites no more than that we 
tranfgrefs not decency through vuflicity,ftupr- 
dity. or negligence. It is(as 1 faid,)equally bafe 
and abjeft, to grow iufolent, upon polleflion 
of thefe,as to be call down at their lots. 

Hereupon a wife man, if he happen to have 
the Images or ltatues of his Anceftovs or other 
perfons, will be far from taking pride in them, 
■or Ihewing them as badges of honour ; yet on 
the other iide, he will not neglect them, but 
place and keep them carefully in his gallery. 

In like manner, neither will he be loiicitous 
about his own Funeral, or give order that it be 
performed Magnificently. He will only confi- 
der what may be beneficial and pleafant to his 
fucceflburs, knowing that as for himfelf or his 
dead Body, it is all one what becomes of it. For 
to propagate vanity even beyound death is 
madnefs, and fuch alfo is the fancy ofthole, who 
would not that their dead Bodies Ihould be. 
devoured by wild beafts. For, if that be an ill* 
mull it not be very bad to have them burnt, 

I embalmed, and immerfed in honey, to grow 
cold and ftifFundera Marble-ltone, to be pref- 
fed and confumed with Earth ? 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of Moderation^oppofite to Avarict. 


T He next is Moderation, or that difpofition 
of mind by which a man is contented with 
little, and than which be cannot have a greater 
Good. To be content with little is the greatell 
wealth in the world,forafmuch as a mean eltate 
proportion’d to the the Law of Nature is great 
riches. To have wherewithal to prevent hun¬ 
ger, thirll, and cold, is a felicity equal to that 
of the Divinity ; and who poflelTes fo much,and 
defires no more,however the world may elteem 
him poor, is the richefl man; 

How fweeta thing is this poverty, cheerful 
and contented with what is enough, that is, 
with thofe riches of nature which fuffice to pre- 
ferve from hunger, thirll, and cold ? Truly, 
feeing the riches ot nature are finite and eafie 
to be had, but thofe that are coveted out : of 
vain opinions,are without meafure and infinite, 

I we ought to be thankful to kind Nature, for 
making thofe things ne.ceflary, that are eafie 
to be had, and thofe that are hard to be got, 
unnecelfary. 

* And 
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* * And lince it behoves a wife man to hope he 
‘ fhall never,as long as he lives,wans neceffaries, 

doth not the eafie acquifition of thefe cheap 
c and common things abundantly cherilh that 
‘hope? Whereas, ou the eontrary, things of] 

‘ magnificence afford him not the like hope. And 

* this is the reafon, why ordinary men, though 
‘ they have great;poffefIions,yet as if they feared 
‘ thofe might faile them, labour ftill to heap up 
‘ more,never thinking their ftore compleat. 

‘ This may teach us to content ourfelves with 
‘ the moft funple things, and fuch as are eafily 
‘ gotten, remembring that not all the wealth in 
‘ theWorld put together is able in the leaft mea- 
‘ fure to allay the perturbation of the mind, 

1 whereas things that are mean,ordinary,and ea- 
‘ fie to be had .remove that indigence which is in- 
‘ commodious to the Body, and befidesare fuch 
‘ that the thought of parting with them is noth- 

* ing grievous to him who refle&s upon death. 

JAiferable indeed are the minds of men and 
their hearts blind,in as much as they will not fee 
that Nature didlates nothing more to them than 
this, that they fupply the wants of the Body,and 
withal enjoy a well pleafed mind, without fear 
or trouble ; not that they fhould employ their 
whole life in feraping together that which is 
neceflary to life, and that with fuch greedinefs 
as if they were to out-live death, never think¬ 
ing how deadly a cup, from our very birth, we 
are defign’d to pledge. 

What though thofe things which are purely 
necefTary, and in refpeft whereunto no man is 
poor,yield not the delights which vulgar minds 
dote on ? Nature wants them not, and yet fhe 
ceafeth not to afford real and fmcere pleasures, 
in the fruition of thofe mean and Ample things, 
as we already have declared. Whence a wife 
man isfo indifferently affeded towards thofe 
things, for whofe fake mony is coveted, (to fup¬ 
ply the dayly expences of love, and ambition,) 
as that being at a great dillance from them all, 
he hath no reafon either to defire or care for 
mony. 

Whereas 1 faid, that th.e riches which are co¬ 
veted through opinious, have not any meafure 
or bound, the reafon is, that though Nature is 
fatisfied with little, yet vain opinion, uihering 
in defire, always thinks of fomthing which we 
have not, and, as if it were really needful, 
direds the defire to that thing- Whence it 
happens, that he who is not fatisfied with a 
little, can never have enough ; but the more 
wealth he hath, the more he conceives himfelf 
to be in want. 

Wherefore feeing there can never be want of 
a little, a wife man, pofiefling that little, ought 
to efteem it great riches, becaufe therein is no 
want whereas other riches, how great foever 
in efteem, are indeed fmall, becaufe they want 
multiplication to infinity. Whence it follows,, 
that he who thinks not what he pofleffeth is fuf- 
ficient and plenteous, though he were matter of 
the whole World, would yet be miferable. For 
mifery is the companion of want, and the fame 
vain opinion which firft perfwaded him,that his 
own eftate was not fufficient, will continue to 
perfwade him,that one World is not fufficient, 
but that he wants more and more to infinity. 


Would you then make a man rich ? Know, 

I that itmuft be done,not by adding to his riches, 
but by detrading from his defires. For when, 
having cut off all vain and fuperfiuous defires,he 
Ihall compofe himfelf to the rules of Nacure,and 
covet no more than ihe requires, then Ihall he 
find himfelf to be rich indeed, becaufe he ihall 
then find that he wants nothing. Whence this 
alfo (hould be inculcated to him, if you live ac¬ 
cording to Nature,you ihall never be poor; but 
ifaccording to Opinion, never rich: Nature 
defires little. Opinion infinite. 

Certainly this difpofition or faculty of the 
mind, whereby a man, moderating himfelf, cuts 
off from his defires whatfoever is not neceffaiy 
to nature, and contents himfelf with fuch things 
as are moil: litriple and eafie to be got; this dif¬ 
pofition,! fay,begets that fecurity which is found 
in a quiet retirement, and avoidance of the mul¬ 
titude; moreover, by it, even he who lives 
with much company wants no more, than he 
who lives alone. 

Hence alfo it proceeds,that whofoever endea¬ 
vours to beget a confidence and fecurity to him¬ 
felf out of external things, the beft way that 
may be, feeksafter things poflibIeto.be got, as 
being not unfuitable to him : But the impof- 
fible he efteems unfuitable. Befides, even of 
the polfible, there are many which he attains 
not; and all thofe which it is not neceirary for 
him to attain, he renounceth. 

Now for want of this renouncing or detrac¬ 
tion, how great mifery is it for a man,to be con¬ 
tinually pouring into a bored VefTcl, never able 
to fill his mind ? For not to mention, that ma¬ 
ny, who have heaped up wealth, have therein 
found only a change, not an end, of their mife¬ 
ry ; either becaufe they run themfelves into 
newcares,to which they were not fubjeft before, 
or becaufe they made way for fnares, in which 
they were entangled and taken. Not to men¬ 
tion this, 1 fay, the greateft mifery is, that the 
more thou feedeft, the more thou art torment¬ 
ed with hunger. 


CHAP. XVIII. 

Of Mediocrity, betwixt Ho^e and Defpair of the 
Future. 


L Aftly, feeing that all defire whatfoever is 
carried to that which is not poflefled, but 
propofed as poflible to be attained, and accom- 
pany’d with fome hope of obtaining it; which 
hope,cher^hing the defire, is accompany’d with 
a certain peafure 5 as its contrary Defpaif, fo¬ 
menting a fear that what is defired cannot be 
obtained, is not without trouble. Somthing 
therefore muft be added concerning Mediocrity , 
which is of great ule,as well in the general, con¬ 
cerning things hoped or defpaired, as in the 
particular, concerning the duration, or rather 
perpetuity of life, whereof, as there is a defire 
kindled in the breafts of men, fo the defpair of 
it torments them. 
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I>} the fir ft place therefore we muft look upon this and trouble, it is manifeft, that it can neither 
as a general Rule • In contingent things, that which be made greater by length ; nor lefler, or more' 
is to*come vs neither ab,olutely ours, nor abfolutcly remifs, by Ihortnefs of time. 
not ours •fo that we are neither to hope for it, as if And though the hopes of a more prolonged 
it muft certainly come to pafs , becaufe it may be pleafure, or of a longer age, feem to render 
diverted by fome accident intervening ; nor to the prefent pleafure more intenfe ; yet it is on- 
defpair of it, as if it muft certainly not come to pafs, ly fo with thofe,who meafure the bound of plea- 
becaufe it may fall out, that no accident may in- fure,not by right reafon,but by vain defire; and 
terveneto divert it. Thus,not being deftitute who look upon themfelves fo, as if, when they 
of all hope, we (hall not be without lbrnc piea die and ceafe to be, they ihould yet be troubled 
fure i nor being quite fruftrated of our hope,we at-r!,e privation of pleafure, as if they had been 
lhall not receive any trouble. alive. Whence it happens, that, as I hiuted 

' This difference there is betwixt a wife Man formerly, to underftand fully, that Death no- 
and a Fool ; the Wife Man expefts future things, thing concerns us, much conduceth to our en- 
but depend’s not on them,and in the mean time joyment of this mortal life, not by adding any 
enjoys the prefent, ( by conlidering how great thing of uncertain time, but by calling away the 
and pleafant they are,) and remembers the pall defire of Immortality. 

with delight. But the life of a Fool (as 1 faid Wherefore feeing that fince Nature hath pre- 
before,) is unpleafant and timorous,for that it feribed bounds to corporeal pleafure, and the 
is wholly carried on to the future. defire of eternal duration takes them away,it is 

How many may we fee, who neither remem- neceflary that the mind or reafon interpofe,thnt, 
ber the paft good, nor enjoy the prefent ? they by difeourfing upon thofe bounds, and extirpa- 
are wholly taken up with expeftation of future ting the defire of Sempiternity, it may make 
things and,thofe being uncertain,thcy are per- life every way perfeft, fo that we being content 
petually afflicted with anguilh and fear, and are therewith, fhall not want a longer duration, 
exceedingly grieved when they too late per- Moreover, neither lhall we be deprived of 
ceive that they have in vain addidled them- pleafure, even then when Death lhall fummon 
felves to the getting of Riches,or Honours, or us,forafmuch as we have attained the perfeft 
Power or Glory; for they fail of obtaining and delightful end of the belt life, departing 
thofe Pleafures, with the hopes whereof being like Guefts full and well fatisfied with life, and 
enflamed, they had undergone many and great having duly difeharged that Office, to acquit 
labours. Not to fay any thing of thofe others, ourfelves of which wc received life, 
who being abjeft and narrow-hearted defpair cf 

all things.and are, for the raoft part,malevolent, __ _ __ 

envious, morofe, Ihunners of the light, evil 
fpeakers, monftrous. 

I fay a wife Man remembers the pall goods CHAP. XIX. 

with delight and gratitude; but indeed it can¬ 
not fufficiently be lamented,that we are too un- Of Fortitude tit general. 

grateful towards the paft,in not calling to mind, 

nor accouting amongft pleafures all the good „ . , .. .. c 

things we have received; forafmuch as no plea- \KT E come next to Fortitude, which I af¬ 
fords more certain, than that which cannot VV firmed to be the other part of Honefty, 
now be taken from us. The prefent goods are becaufe it withftands Fear, and all things that 


W E come next to Fortitude, which 1 af¬ 
firmed to be the other part of Honefty , 
becaufe it withftands Fear, and all things that 


not yet confumjnate and wholly folid, fome ufe to caufe Fear ; whereby, they who behave 
chance or other may intervene, and cut them themfelves not timorous and cowardly, but va- 
off in half • the future are dependent and on- liantly and ftoutly,are faid to behave thenifelves 
certain what is already paft is only fafe,and out honeftly and befeemingly. This may be mani- 
of all danger to be loft. felled many ways, efpecially from War, where- 

Among the paft goods I reckon,not only fuch in they who behave thenifelves with courage 
as we have enjoyed, but even the avoidance of and honefty,get honour above the reft. Whence 
the Ills that might have befall’n us ; as alfo, our Honcft is almoft the very fame with that,which 
deliverance out of fuch Ills as did fall on us, and in the common efteem is Honourable, 
mihgt have lafted longer, likewife the remem- That this virtue conduceth alfo to pleafure, 
brance and delight that we fuftained them con- may be inferred from hence,for that neither the 
ftantly and bravely, undergoing of Labours,nor the fufferihg of 

As to the defire of prolonging Life to a vaft Pains,are things in themfelves alledlive,nor pa- 
extent 1 already hinted, that a wife Man muft tience, nor affiduity,nor watching,nor induftry, 
cut off that defire, becaufe there would imme- though fo highly commended, norj Fortitude it- 
diatelv upon it follow Defperation, which is felf;but we perfue thefe,to the end we may live 
never without trouble and anguilh. Hither it without care and fear,and fo(as much as poflible) 
conduceth to confider, that no greater pleafure free both the body and mind from moleftation. 
can be recived from an age of infinite duration. For as by the fear of death ( for example, ) 
than may be received from this which we know all the quiet of life is difturbed ; and as to fink 
to be finite provided a Man meafure the bounds under pains, and to bear them with a dejefted 
of it by right reafon. and weak mind, is a great mifery, and by fuch 

For feeing that to meafure the bounds of Na- lownefs of fpirit, many have quiteundone their 
ture bv right reafon, is nothing elfe but to con- Parents, Friends,Country,and even themfelves: 
fider (as llaid before,) that the fupreme plea- fo on the other fide,a ftrong and gallant mind is 
fureiis no other, than an exemption from pain free from all care and anguilh, for it contemns 
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death becaufe they who luffer it,ave in the fame 
cafe, as before they were born and is fo forti- 
fy’d againft all pains, as to remember. That the 
greateft are determined by death, the leaft have 
many intervals of eafe, the middle fort we our- 
felves can matter ; if they are tolerable we can 
endure them , we can contentedly quit this life, 
when it no longer pleafeth us, as-if we went 
off from a ftagc. 

Hence is it manieft, that Timidity and Cow- 
avdlinefs arc not difpraifed, nor fortitude and 
Patience prailed, for their own fakes, but,thofe 
arereje&ed, for that they caufe pain ; and thefe 
defired, for that they produce pleafute. 

Whereas I faid, that Fortitude withflands 
Fear, and all things that ufe to caule Fear, it 
tends to let us underftand,that they are the very 
fame ills,which torment when they are prefent, 
and are feared, when expefted as future ; and 
therefore, we mult learn not to fear thofeills, 
which we cither fancy to ourfelves,or any ways 
apprehend as future, but to bear thofe which 
arc prefent with conftancy and patience. 

Of the Ills, which we fancy to ourlelves, but 
are not really future, the chiefeft are thofe 
which we fear either from the Gods, as if they 
were ill to us •, or from death,as if that brought 
along with it, or after it, ferae fempiternal ill. 
Of the Ills which we fear, for that they may 
happen, and yet in the mean time are fo pre¬ 
fent, that they afflidt and trouble us, are, thofe 
which either caufe pain in the body, or difeon- 
tent in the mind. 

Thofe which caufe pain are,Sickneffes,Stripes, 
Fire, Sword and the like .• Thofe which caufe 
difeontent,are fuch as are termed external Ills; 
and of thefe feme are publick,as Tyranny, War, 
deftru&ion of our Country, Peltilence, Famine, 
ire. Others private, of which fort are Servitude, 
Banilhment, Imprifonment, Infamy, Lofs of 
Friends, and the like. 

The difference betwixt all thefe things on 
one part, and pain and difeontent on the other, 
is this, that pain and difeontent are abfolnte Ills 
in themfelves, the others are not fo, but only 
lnafmuch as they relate to pain and difeontent, 
as caufes ; for if they did not caufe pain and 
difeontent, there were no reafon why we 
fhould ihun them. 

We fliall fay fomthing, in order, upon thefe: 
But firft take notice, that Fortitude is not to 
Be looked uponas if ingenerate in us by na¬ 
ture, but acquired by reafon. Fortitude is dif¬ 
ferent from Audicity, Ferocity, inconderate 
Temerity, for thofe are found; even in brute 
Animals alfo, but this is proper to Man, and to 
fuch Men only as aft advifedly and prudently ; 
and therefore it is to be meafured not by the 
ftrength and violent carriage of the Body, but 
by the firmnefs of the Mind, conftantly adher¬ 
ing to an honeft intention or purpofe. 


. Of Fortitude, as to Fear of the Gods. ■ 

W fe mull firlt treat of a twofold fear, far 
tranfeending the reft . For if any thing 
ever produced the ultimate good, and chief ' 
pleafore, proper to the mind ; it was the ex- 
pundtion of thofe opinions, ( and all allied to 
them, ) which have imprefs’d the greateft fear 
upon the mind. Such is the condition of mif- ' 
ei-able Mortals, that they are not led by found 
opinions, but by feme afrettion void of reafon - 
fo that not difeerning what is ill indeed, by 
reafon they fuffer an equal and nolefs intenfe 
pertur bation, than as if thefe things,for which 
they are troubled, were indeed fuch. 

That, which in the firft place,ufeth to poffefs 
men with greateft fear,and,confequently caufes 
in them the greateft perturbation, is this that 
conceiving there are certain bleffed andimmor- 
talNatures,they do yet think them to have wills, 
paflions, and operations, plainly repugnant to 
thofe attributes, ( of beatitude and immortali¬ 
ty, ) as perpetual Solicitude, Bufinefs, Anger 
Favour; whereby it comes to pafs, that Ill men 
receive great harms by way of punilhment; the! 
Good protettion and benefits, from thefe Na¬ 
tures, that is from the Gods. Thus men being 
nurfed up in their own,that is, in human affefti- 
ons, fancy and admit Gods like to themfelves ; 
and whatfoever fuitsnot with their own difpo- 
iitions,that they conceive incompetent to them. 
Hereupon, it cannot be exprefs’d, how great 
unhappmefs mankind hath drawn upon itfelf by 
attributing fuch things to the Gods, efpecially 
Anger, and Severity;'by reafon whereof, Mens 
minds being dejefted, every one trembles with ■ 
fear, when the Heaven Thunders, of the Earth 
quakes, or the Sea is Tempeftuous,or any other 
thing happens, whereby he is perfwaded, that 
the Gods intend to punifh him, miferable man. 

But it is not fo with thofe,- who, inftrufted 
by reafon, have learnt, that the Gods live in 
perpetual fecurity and tranquillity, and that 
their nature is too far remov’d from us, and our 
affairs , for them to be either pleafed or dif- 
pleafed with us. Truly if they were, and did 
hear the prayers of men, how foon would ail 
men be deftroy’d, who continually imprecate 
mifehiefon one another ? 

Therefore, when you conceive God to be an 
immortal and bleffed Animal, ( as the common 
notion concerning God fuggefts, ) take heed of 
attributing any thing to him, which is either in¬ 
competent with immortality, or repugnant to 
beatitude ; but let all your conceptions be fuch, 
as may confift with immortality and beatitude’ 
Gods indeed there are, for the knowledge of 
them is evident,as we formerly provedjbut fuch 
as men commonly conceive them, they are not. 
For firft,they defcribe them by feme adyunfts or 
properties, as when they fay,they are immortal 
and blefled,and then overthrow what they afier- 
ted, by applying other attributes to them, re¬ 
pugnant to the former; as when they fay, that 
they have bufinefs,or create bufinefs for others ; 

that 
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that they are affe&ed with anger or favour, 
which, as I hinted formerly, imply imbecillity, 
fear and want of external affiftance. 

Neither need you fear,that this will make you 
efteeraed impious ; for he is impious indeed,not, 
who denies the vulgar Gods of the multitude, 
but he who afcribes to the Gods the opinions 
of the multitude. For thole things which are 
corfimonly delivered concerning the Gods, are 
not genuine prcenotions, but falfe opinions. 

By the fame reafon likewife, he is not pious, 
who out of fear to the Gods addreffeth himfelf 
to every (tone,to every Alter,befprinkles every 
Temple with the blood of Viftims : But he, 
who contemplating all things with a ferene and 
quiet foul,conceivetharight oftheGods,and wor- 
fhipping them in his mind, not induced there¬ 
to by hops or reward, but for their excellent 
Majefty and fupreme nature, obferves all kind 
of veneration towards them,and ufeth exprefli- 
ons fuggefting fuch thoughts, as out of them a- 
rife no opinions repugnant to veneration, and 
confequently, fufFereth not that which others 
luffer, in whofe minds, this contrariety caufeth 
an extraordinary perturbation. 


CHAP. XXI. 

Of Fortitude, as to fear of Death. 

T Hat which next ftriketh greateft terrour 
into the minds of men isZ>eatfe,for that they 
expeft, and fear, I know not what everlalting 
ill, as Fables tell them, ( and which is ftrange. 
In the very privation of fenfe which then hap- 
pens,as if they Ihould It ill have being,)not know- 
ing that all ftories concerning the infernal places 
(which we fpoke of formerly,)and mere fictions 
of Poets; or if they contain any thing of truth, 
it is made good in this life, by vain fears,fuper- 
fluous cares, infatiable defires,and other violent 
paffions, which torture ‘unhappy men in fuch 
manner,that their life is worfe than liellifh. 

That you may exempt yourfelf, therefore, 
from thefe terrours, accuftome your felfto this 
thought,That death nothing concerns us-, and to this 
argument. That all good or iU that happen to us is 
■with fenfe-, but death is a privation of fenfe, for death 
is a diflolution, and what is diflolved remains 
without fenfe. So that death feems ealie to be 
contemn’d,becaufe it is an ineffeaualAgent,and 
in vain threatens pain,when the patient is not. 

Indeed the ordinary fort of men abhor■ death, be¬ 
cause they look upon it fomtimes as the greateft of 
pains, fomtimcs becaufe they apprehend it as the cef- 
fation of all things that we enjoy in life ; but without 
caufe is it, that not to live, or not to be, is fear’d -, 
for when it comes to that, weJfhall not have any fa¬ 
culty left whereby to know , that, not to live, is ill. 

Hence we may conclude, that they are very 
foolilh who abhor, amongft other things, to 
think, that after death their Bodies Ihould be 
torn by wild Beafts,burnt by fire, devoured by 
worms ; for, they do not confider, that then 
they (hall not be, and fo not feel nor complain, 
that they are torn, burnt,devoured, turned in¬ 
to corruption. As alfo, thofe who aretrou- 
bled to think, that they (hall no longer enjoy 
the converfation of their Wives, Children, 


Friends ; no longer do' them good offices nor af- 
fift them; for thefe confider not, that they (hall 
have no defire of fuch things. 

Death therefore , which is efteemed the mofi bor- , 
rid of Ills, doth ( as I faid, ) nothing concern 
us, becaufe while we are , Death is not ; and when 
Death is, we are not: So that it concerns neither 
the living nor the dead ; the living it toucheth not, 
the dead are not. * 

Now the a [fared knowledge that Death nothing 
concerns us, makes us enjoy this mortal life , not ad¬ 
ding uncertain time to it, but cafting away the de¬ 
fire of immortality. For, in life, there can be no¬ 
thing of ill to him, who perfectly under ft ands, that 
there can be nothing of iU in the privation of life. 
Whence , as we make choice not of the mofi meat , 
but of the befl, fofhould we covet,not the Ion? eft. but 
mofi pleafant life. 7 

Neither can he be acquitted of folly, who fays, be 
fears death, for that, when it comes, itbrings'not 
I any trouble, but becaufe it afflicts the mind with 
grief before it comes : For,that which brings no trou¬ 
ble with it, when it comes, ought not to make us fad 
with expectation. Certainly, if there be any 
thing of inconvenience or fear in this bufinefs,it 
is the fault of him that is dying, not of Death % 

Nor, is there any trouble in death, more than 
there is' after it, and it is no lefs folly to fear 
death, than to fear old age, fince asold age 
follows youth, fo death follows old age. 

Moreover,we are to hope at leaft, that either 
we (hall feel no pain at the point; of death ; or 
if any, fo (hort, as the very confideration of that 
may comfort its; for no great pain lafts long,and 
every man ought to believe, that, though the 
diflolution of his Soul and body be accompanied 
with fome torment, yet that being paft he (hall 
feel no more pain. 

He alfo who advifedyoung man to live well , and 
old to dye well,was very ridiculous for thefe are not to 
be parted ; the meditation of living well and of dy-Lsen. 
ing well is one and the fame, feeing that a young 
man may dye fuddenly, and an old man hath 
fomthing more of life behind : Befides, the laffc 
aQ: is a part, even the crown, of life. 

Both young and old ought to confider, that 
though men may provide for their fecurity in o- 
ther things; yet as to death itfelf, all men live 
as it were in a City without walls or bulwarks. 

Befides, a young man may dye happy, if he 
confider, that he Ihould find nothing more in a 
longer life, than what he hath already feen and 
experienc’d ; and an old man may live unhappy, 
if, like a veflel full of holes, he fuffer the goods 
of life only to run thorough him, and fo is ne¬ 
ver full of them, nor, as a fober guelt of Na¬ 
ture, after a plentiful feaft of life, is willing to 
go away, and take his repofe; 

Think not any old man happy for dying old, 
but for dying full and well fatisfi’d with goods. 

Laftly, far more foolifh and ridiculous is he, who Laeri; 
faith,It is good either not to be bom at all-, or as foon 
as born to pafs the gates of death. For, if he jpeak 
this in earnefi, why does he not prefently rid himfelf 
of life,it being very eafiefor him Jo to doff he hath 
well deliberated upon it ? If in jeft, he is perfectly 
mad,becaufi thefe are things that admit not ofjefting. 
ytgain, infife there is fomthing amiable in itfelf\ 
and therefore they are no lefs to be reproved 
who delire death, than they who are afraid 
Of 
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of it. What can.be fo ridiculous as to defire 
Death,having made your own life unquiet by 
fear of death ? Or, out of a wearinefs of life, 
to. run to deach,when your own imprudent and 
conftant courfe of life is the caufe of that wea¬ 
rinefs. 

You muft rather take eare to make life not 
tedious to you, that' you be not willing to patt 
with it, unlels cither nature,or fomeintolerable 
chance fummon you to furrender it.And in that 
relpect we ou ght ferioufly to confider, whether 
it be more commodious, that death come to us, 
or that we go to death. For though it be an 
evil indeed to live in neceffity,yet is there no 
neceffity we ihould live in neceffity ;fince Nature, 
though Ihe hath given us but one way into life, 
yet hath furnilh’d us with many to get out of it. 

But though it may fomtimes fo fall out, that 
it behoves us to halten and flye to death, be¬ 
fore fome greater power intercept and rob us 
of the liberty to quit life ; yet ought we not to 
attempt any thing.but when it may be attemped 
conveniently and opportunely, and when that 
long waited for time comes, then to leap out of 
life refolutcly. For neither is it fit for him,who 
thinks of flight, to fleep ; nor ought we to de- 
fpaire of a hippy exit even out of the .greateft 
difficulties, if we neither haften it beforethe 
time;.nor, when the time is come, delay it. 


CHAP. XXII. 

Of Fortitude aginji Corporeal fain. 

C Orporeal pain is that, which alone would 
deferve the name of ill,even of the greateft 
ill,did we not of our felves add to it the pain of 
the Mind,which is wor fe than that of the Body. 
For difeontenrof mind,taken at the lofs of rich¬ 
es, honours. Children; and the like, many times 
becomes, more intolerable than the greateft cor¬ 
poreal pains; but this is by reafon of our own 
opinion, which if ic were right and found, we. 
fhould not be moved by any fuch lofs, in regard 
that all fuch things are without or beyond us, 
and touch us not indeed, but only by mediation 
of that opinion which we'frame to our felves. 
And thereupon we may infer, that there is no 
real ill, but the pain of the Body, and that the 
mind ought not to complain of any thing,which 
is not joyned to fome pain of the Body, either 
prefent or to come. 

He therefore who is wife,will be very cautious 
that he draw not any corporeal pain upon him- 
felf, or do any thing upon which corporeal pain 
may enfue;unlefs it be done either for avoidance 
of fome greater pain, or accquifition of fome 
greater pleafure,as we formerly declared. Hence 
we may well wonder at thofe Philofophers,w.ho, 
accounting health,which is theftate of indolence, 
a very great good, as to all other refpedts, do 
yet,as to this,hold it to be a thing indifferent ? 
as if it were not a trivial playing with words, or 
rather a high folly, to affirm,that to be in pain, 
and'to' the tree from pain, is all one thing. 

But if any neceffity either of the natural con- 
ftitution,whereby the Body is obnoxious to dif- 
eafes, or of any external violence done to him, 
which, as human affairs ftand, cannot fomtimes 


be avoided,(for that a wife and innocent perfon 
may fomtimes be arraigned, condemned, beaten 
and tortur’d, is manifeft, ) if either of thefe 
thall bring pain upon him, then is it his part to 
endure that pain, with a conftant and valiant 
mind, and patiently to expeft, either the folu- 
tion or relaxation of ic. 

Certainly, Pain never, continues long in the 
Body, but that which is great, or highly' in- - 
tenfe foon ceafeth,for either it is determined of 
itfelf, and fucceeded, if not by .abfoiute indo¬ 
lence; yet by very great mitigation, or is taken 
away [by death, in which there is no Pain, And 
as for that Pain which is lafting, it is not only- 
gentle, but hath many lucid intervals ; fo that 
it will not be many days, nay,not hours,ere the 
'Body hath not only eafe, but pleafure. 

_ And may we not obferve,that long or Chro¬ 
nical Difeafes have more hours of eafe, and 
quiet intervals, than of pain and trouble ? For 
( not to mention that the thirft, which they 
raife,increafeth the pleafure of drinking, ) they 
allow us time for repaft, ftrengch to talk, fome 
recreation and fports, and tor the moft pare 
have many long intermiffions,in which wc may 
apply ourfelvesto ftudiesand bufinefs. Whence 
it is evident, that as great pain ufually is fhort, 
fo long pain is light ; thus the Ihortnefs makes 
amends for the greatnefs, the remiflhefs for 
its length. 

Let us therefore often refle£t,that Pain either 
is not intolerable, or not perpetual ; for if ic 
be long, it is light; if great, fhort. Provided, 
that you remember the bounds preferibed to the 
things themfelves by nature, and add nothing 
through your own opinion, whereby you may 
think, and make it greater than it is; and op- 
preffing yourfelf with complaints, and impati¬ 
ent exafperations, help only to render it more 
infupportable: Whereas, on the other fide, no¬ 
thing doth affwage Pain more than conftancy, 
and inurance to fuffering. Whence it comes 
that a wife man, accuftom’d to Pain, can many 
times rejoyce and fmile, even in the height of 
his ficknefs. 

Thus much we can teftifieof our friend Me~ 
trodorus , who hath at all times behaved himfelf 
undauntedly,as well againft death,as pain. For 
concerning myfelf,! need hot Fay any thing,who 
frequently fufferfuchpain in the bladder andbow- 
els,as none can be greater: And yet full amends, 
for all thefe, is made by the alacrity of mind 
which redounds to us,from the remembrance of 
our diflertatians and inventions,and by our con¬ 
ftant patience whereby we forbear not to e- 
fteem thofe very days, in which we are tor¬ 
mented with thofe difeafes and pains, happy. 

And this indeed is the reafon, why we for¬ 
merly faid,that a wife man,though in torments, 
may yet be happy; becaufe he both fofteris, by 
his patience,the neceffity which he cannot break; 
arid, as much as poffible, withdraws his mind 
from his fufferingBody,conVerfing no otherwife 
with it,than as with a weak and querulous part; 
He bethinks himfelf, what he hath at any time 
done honeftly and generoufly; and fixing his 
memory upon thofe. things,which he hath moft 
admired, and have moft delighted him, cheers 
himfelf with the paft goods, for which he is far 
from fhewing himfelf, as fools ufually do, un¬ 
thankful. He 
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He alfo confiders, that he can do nothing 
more worthy that virtue and wirdom which he 
profefieth, than not to yield the viftory to 
pain, though the moft hard to be fuftained of 
all things to bear up couragioufly, to repulfe 
by patience fo dangerous an enemy ; and at 
length to make fo perfeft a conqueft,as that the 
veiy-remembrance of it will be moft delight¬ 
ful, and especially through abfolute indolency, 
which will be fo much the more pleafing, as a 
quiet Haven is moft welcome after aTem- 
peft. 

Now if a wife man is not without his allevia¬ 
tions and conforts in the greateft pain, what 
fhall we fav of him in remifs and gentle pains, 
or at the lofs of fome limb or fenfe ? Truly, it 
was not without rcafon,that I faid formerly, a 
wife man, chough depriv’d of the heft of Sen- 
fes. Sight, would yet he happy : For if the 
Night doth not diminifh the happincfs of life, 
why iliould blindnefs, that fo nearly rcfenibles 
Night ? However he may want fome pleafures 
that depend upon the light, yet are thcrefeve- 
ral others left him, and what is much above all 
the relt, he may delight his mind^with many 
things, and many ways without Seeing. 

For lincc to a wife man, to live is to think, 
certainly his thoughts are not oblig’d to his eyes 
in the bufinefs of Searching into truth. And that 
man, to whofe Doftrine 1 gave up my name, 
could live long and happy, without being able 
to diftinguilh colours .• But without the know¬ 
ledge of things, he could not have lived happy. 
Moreover, he was of opinion, that the perfpi- 
cacity of the mind was very much dimm’d by 
the fight of the eyes; and while others could 
Scarcely be faid to fee things that were before 
them, he travelled abroad into all infinity. 
Hopping at any bounds. 


CHAP. XXIII. 

Of Fortitude, againfi Difcontcnt of Mind. 

I Said, that Difcontent of Mind is commonly I 
taken at fuch things as are conceived to be 
external llls,and the Contraries to thofe Goods 
which we moft love and defire. For men call 
fome things adverfe, others profperous: And 
we may generally obferve, that the Mind,which 
is elevated, and infolent with profperity, and 
caft down with adverfity, is abjeft and bafe. 
Hence is it, that all we Ihould here fay, con¬ 
cerning the Ills which caufe Difcontent, and a- 
gainft which we have need of Fortitude, may be 
fufficiently inferred from what we formerly 
faid, touching thofe Goods which are the gene¬ 
ral objects, of our defires or inclinations, and 
in refpeft whereof we have need of Tempe¬ 
rance. 

Let it fuffice in general to repeat what we for¬ 
merly faid. That Difcontent of Mind is not 
grounded upon Nature, but merely upon opini¬ 
on of Ill. Wherefore, who ever conceives him- 
lelf to lie under fom 111, whether only forefeen 
aiid expe&ed, or already come upon him,muft of I 
neceflicy be difeontented. For how comes.it,that 
a Father whofe Son is kill’d, and he knows it 


if he were alive? Or that he,whd hath loft much 
of his good Fame abroad,or all his Goods, and 
Cattel,by Robbery at home, is not at all fenfi- 
ble of either lofs till he hear of it ? Is it not 
Opinion only which difeontents him ? For, if 
Nature did it, at the fame minute wherein the 
Son was flain,the Father’s mind would be fhruclc 
with a fenfe of his death ^ the like would be per- 
rp ived in the lofs of Honours or Goods. 

. T herefore,to raife Difcontent in the Mind.it 
is neccflary thatOpinion, not Nature,intervene. 
And that you may doubt the left of this, ob- 
ferve, that a Man who thinks a fuppofititious 
Child his own, and his own fuppofititious ; if 
News be brought him of the death of his own 
Son,he will not be moved,but if of his fuppofid- 
,he will be exceedingly afflifted ; and this 
comes not from Nature, but Opinion. 

But that thofe thiugs which afflict us are not 
indeed Ills to us, appears even from this, that 
they are without or bey»nd us, and cannot 
reach us of themfelves, but only by our own 
opinion are made Ills to us. And lienee it was 
that I faid, it is reafon which makes Life happy 
orpleafant, by expelling opinions, for which 
the mind is pofleft’d with trouble. For it is 
difcontent alone which difturbs the mind, and 
ics quiet and content. 

But how can reafon expel thefe opinions? By 
teaching a wife Man to arm his mind againft ■ 
Fortune, For the external things which we 
think Goods, and the loft of which caufeth dif¬ 
content in our minds, are termed the Goods of 
Fortune, becaufe indeed they are not ours, but 
come and go, as Foitane pleafeth. 

For this reafon,a wife Man efteemsthem no 
more belonging to him, than to others •, nor 
poflefleth them lo, as not to be ready to part 
with them. He hath caft off that opinion 
which tells us. Such Goods are our own, and can 
never be loft ; and hath put on the right opini¬ 
on, which allures him they are uncertain and 
tranficory., as indeed they are. And hereupon 
he confiders with himfelf before hand, what he 
fhall do if he chance to lofe them; he confiders, 

I fay, before-hand,that when it happens,he may 
not be affli&ed with vain grief; but take 
it quietly, that Fortune redemands what (he 
gave not, but only lent, 

Certainly to thofe who think.that tp be de¬ 
prived of thefe Goods isan 111, the moftunhap-r 
py thing of all is, that Premeditation fencreaf- 
eth the Ills which it might have much diminilh- 
ed, if not wholly prevented ; and thus becomes 
only a foolifh confideration of 111 to come, and 
which perhaps will never come. Every Ill is of 
itfelf troublefom enough when it comes ; and if 
it chance never to come, we draw a voluntary 
mifery upon ourfelves to no purpofe, and by 
that means (hall never be free from trouble, ei- 
I ther by receiving or apprehending fome Ill • for 
| he who always thinks that fome Ill or adverfity 
will befall him, to him that very thought is a 
continual 111. 

Now if it fhall happen alfo to a wife man, 
that, by being long accuftomed to the poffeffion 
and ufe of the goods of Fortune, he hath not 


ather whole bon is KUl a, ana ne Knows it lo lome little ot Fortune intervene, and give 
:,is hot a whit lefs chearful or merry, than him a blow, by reafon whereof befalls into 
1 LI 11 fomd 
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fome difcontent, and perhaps grievesIn this 
cafe, the aifwagement of his difcontent confifts 
in two things, formerly prefcribed as remedies 
againft corporeal pain; vix.. Diverfionofhis 
thoughts from his lofs, or the caufe of it ; and 
an application of them to thofe. things,which he 
knows to be grateful and pleafant to his mind. 

For the mind of a wife man is conformed to 
reafon, and follows the conduft thereof; but 
reafon forbids to look on thofe things, which 
create and nourifh difcontent ; and thus he ab- 
ftrafls the ipind from bitter thoughts,to convert 
it to think upon goods, either future or paft, ef- 
pecially thofe which he knows pleafe himmoft. 

Thofe fad and importune thoughts indeed 
are very apt to return, but he mull infill upon 
that diverfion and application of the mind where¬ 
by it is brought by little and little to wear out, 
and deface its forrow. Neither doth time di- 
rninilh difcontent any other way, than by exhi¬ 
biting various occafions of divertifement,which, 
by degrees, take the mind off, and make her 
forget, as it were, the things that caufed her 
difcontent. 


CHAP. XXIV. 

Of Juft ice in gmtrai. 

I T reltSj we fpeak of Jultice, which, as 1 faid 
before, wholly relates to others, and there- 
tore belongs to a man, as living in a civil foci- 
ety. And certainly it is a common tye,without 
which, no Society can fubfift, it being a virtue 
which gives to every one that which is his, and 
takes care that none receive injury. 

And to begin with that,with which I ufed to 
begin, in treating of the other virtues, truely 
not unlike are the things that may be faid of 
this. For, as I Ihewed, that Prudence, Tempe¬ 
rance, Fortitude, are infeparably Joyned to 
pleafure, the fame may be faid of Jultice, which 
not only never hurts any one, but,on the con¬ 
trary, always preferves and nourilheth fom- 
thing, that calms and quiets the mind; and 
this aswell by its own power and nature,as by 
hope; that none lhall ever want any of thofe 
things, which pure undepraved Nature delires. 

Now forafmuch as temerity, lull,and cowar- 
dife,always excruciate the minds alway, perplex 
and trouble it; it is impoflible, that a mind in 
which Injultice dwells, Ihould, for that very 
reafon , becaufe Injultice dwells in it, be o- 
therwife than unquiet: Becaufe though liich a 
mind Ihould attempt any unjult attion with the 
greatelt fecrecy imaginable, yet can it not per- 
fwade itlelf,but that it will at lalt come to light. 
And though fome men may think their confci- 
ences fufficiently barricado’d and fortili’d by 
their wealth, yet they dread the divine power, 
and imagin,that thofe very folicitudes and trou- 
bles,which torture their fouls day and night,are 
fent by the immortalGods for their punifhment. 

But,how can we expedt, that unjutl adlions 
Ihould diminilh the troubles of life, fo much as 
remorfe of conference,penalties of the I^aw,and 
the being hated by our country-men encreale 
them ? And yet, in fome men, there is not any 
bound or moderation of wealth, of honour, of 


power, of lull, of gluttony, and other defires, 
which nothing that is unjultly gotten dimin- 
ilheth, but rather encrealeth and emfiameth, fo 
that they are fitter for reltraint than inltrudtion. 

All found and Judicious perfons therefore, 
are,by right reafon, induced to Jultice, equity, 
honelly ; but neither can uniult adlions benefit 
a Child or impotenc perfon, for fuch can nei¬ 
ther eafily effedt what they endeavour, nor ob- • 
tain tfieir ends when they have effedted it, 
Befides,riches are more fuitable to fortune,or a 
noble genius, which they who enjoy,procure to 
themfelves a general refpedt and goodwill, 
and ( what moll conduceth to quiet living, ) 
an endearment, from others, efpecially there 
being no caufc of offending. 

For the delires which proceed from Nature ’ 
are eafily fatislied, without injuring any man; 
thofe which come from vain opinions are not to 
be followed, for they aim at nothing which is 
deCrable, and there is more detriment in the 
injury itfelf, than advantage or benefit in the 
things .that are gained by the injury. 

Neverthelefs, no man can fay rightly, that 
Jultice is a virtue, cxpecible only for itfelf, but . 
becaufe it brings great pleafure along with it. 
For to be beiov’d, and to be dear to others, is 
pleafant, becaufe ic renders life more fafe, and 
pleafure more full. We therefore conceive, 
that Injultice ought to be avoided, not only for 
the inconveniences which happen to the unjult; 
but much more, for that as long as it is in the 
mind, it never fuffers it to take breath, never 
to be at reft. 

Thefe conliderations might perhaps be fu-ffici- 
ent, yet 1 lhall add fomthiug,partly concerning 
Right or Juft, from which Juftice is denomina¬ 
ted, that we may come the better to underftand 
what is its original,among whom it is pradlifed, 
what are its- benefits ; and partly concerning 
fome other virtues nearly allied to Jultice, as. 
Beneficence , Gratitude , Piety , Obfervance , and 
Friend/hip. 


CHAP. XXV. 

Of Jus ( Right , ) or Juft , whence Juftice is deno¬ 
minated. 

F Irft therefore, forafmuch as Juftice is fo 
named, for that it preferves the Jus or 
Right, due to one another, or performs that ' 
which is7«/J; it is worth our knowing what that 
is,which ought to be elteemed Right or Juft. 

Now in regard Juftice was inftituted in or¬ 
der to the common good, necefTary it is, that 
Right or Juft, to which Juftice hath refpedt, 
Ihould be fuch a good, as is common to all and 
every member of the Society. And becaufe e- 
very one, by the diredlion of nature, defires 
what is good for himfelf; it is alfo necefTary, 
that what is right or Juft be conformable to 
Nature, and therefore termed Natural. . 

It is not without caufe that I hint this ; for 
lometimes it happens,that in a Society,fomthing 
is prefcribed as Right andjuft,which is not good 
for the Society ,and fo being notNatural,or con¬ 
trary to Nature, it cannot, but by abufe, and 
only in name, be reputed Right or Juft, fince 
that 
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that which hath the true reafon of Natural right 
or juft, is fuch, as that it is not only prefcribed 
as profitable and good, but is really fuch. 

Wherefore to fpeak properly, Natural right 
or juft is no other, than a fymbol of utility, or 
filch an utility agreed upon by concurrence of 
votes, as may keep men from hurting, or being 
hurt by one another, fo that they may live fe- 
curely ; A good, which every man is taught by 
Nature to defire. 

I here take Profitable and Good for the fame 
thing * and 1 conceive, that, to a thing’s being 
juft or rightly kept, two things are requifite; 
One, That it be profitable, or refpett the com¬ 
mon utility, that is, fecurity -• The’ other,That 
it be prefcribed by the common confent of the 
Society* For nothing is compleatly juft, but 
what the Society, by common confent or agree¬ 
ment, hath decreed to be obferved. 

Hence it is, that the name of Right or Juft 
isul'ually given to both thefe, fmce not only 
what is profitable is faid to be juft, but alfo the 
very common Covenant or prcfcription of the 
Society, which is Tearmed Law* as being that 
which Prefcribes to very one what is profitable 
or juft. 

Some there are, who conceive all things that 
are juft,to be juft of their own proper and un 
alterable Nature, and that Laws do not make 
them to be juft, but only declare andpreferib, 
according to the Nature which thofe things 
have. But it is not fo,but rather after the fame 
manner as is obferved in other things, which 
are profitable,as in thofe which concern health, 
and many others of the likeNature,which are be¬ 
neficial to fome men,hurtful ta others; by which 
means they often fail of their mark, as well in 
common as in private. 

And feeing that every thing is apprehended 
every where,always, and by all men,to be really 
fuch as it is in its own Nature, becaufe its Na¬ 
ture is unalterable, whether are thofe things, 
which thefe men call juft, juft in all places and al¬ 
ways, and amongft all men ? Ought they not to 
have obferved, that many of thofe things that 
aje conftitured by Laws, and Confequently ac¬ 
counted lawful and juft, are not conftituted and 
received amongft all Nations alike,but are neg¬ 
lected by many as things indifferent,rejeded by 
others as hurtful,and condemned as unjuft? And 
are there not fome, who account things not ge¬ 
nerally profitable, to be neverthelefs filch •, and 
accordingly embrace thofe things which are 
not generally approv’d, if they find them ad¬ 
vantageous in refpeft of their own Society, 
and feem but to promife fome general benefit ? 

In fine,that is univerfally juft,or hath the Na¬ 
ture of juft, which is profitable or conformable 
to the prenotion of right or juft even now def- 
cribed : For particularly, according as utility is 
various amongft feveral Nations, fo alfo is right 
or juft, various , infomuch as what is efteemed 
juft in one, is un juft in another. Whence, if it 
be demanded, whether juft or right be the fame 
among all men ? I anfwer,chat,as to the general, 
it is the fame, for it is fomthing that is profi¬ 
table in mutual fociety But the differences of 
feveral Countries, and various caufes amongft 
them being confidered in particular,it comes to 
pals that it is not the fame amongft all. 


And,(to deduce fome few particulars henCe,) 
whatfbever is by experience found profitable to 
a mutual Society, or the common participation 
of fuch things as are efteemed juft, that thing 
hath the nature of juft or right, , if it be fuch as 
its utility extends unto all. But if any man fhall 
eftablifh fuch a thing for juft, and yet it fhall 
happen not to be profitable to mutual Society, 
it hath not the true nature of juft or right.' 

Again, though fomtimes the utility of that 
which was efteemed juft may fail, neverthelefs, 
if there be fomtimes fome utility injt, fo that 
it correfponds to the prenotion of juft or right, 
it is truly juft for that time .• They certainly 
will efteem it fo, who confound not themfelves 
with vain loquacity, but look more generally 
into human affaires. 

Laftly, wbere,no new circumftance of things 
intervening, thofe very things, which were e- 
fteemed- jult in the actions of men,are found not 
to correfpond with the notion of juft, they are 
not juft at all: But where, upon innovation or 
change of affairs,thofe things,which we former¬ 
ly decreed to be juft, ccafe to be profitable,they 
were juft,as long as they continued profitable 
to mutual Society,but as foon as ever they ceaf- 
ed to be profitable they ceafed to be juft. 


CHAP. Xxvi. 

Of the Original of Right and Juft. 

B Ut that wc may go higher and deduce the 
thing from its original* it appears that 
Right and Juft are as ancient, and Juftice hath 
been kept amongft men, a; long as they have 
had focieties amongft themfelves. 

For, in the beginning. Men wandring up and 
down like wild beafts and fuffering many incon¬ 
veniences, as well from beafts as from the inju¬ 
ries of weather, a certain natural agreement a- 
mongft them(by reafon of their likenefs in form 
and foul or manners, ) perfwaded them to jjoyn 
together in feveral companies,and to make lome 
provifion againft thofe inconveniences,by build¬ 
ing huts or Cottages, and Furnilhing themfelves 
with other Shelters,as well againft Wild Beafts 
astheWeather. But in legard every one was de- 
firous to be in a better condition than another* 
hereupon there arofe frequent conteftations a- 
bout food, women, and other conveniences* 
which they took away from one another 5 until 
at length they perceived, that they could not 
live fecure and commodioufly, unlefs they made 
a covenant not to injure one another* and that 
in cafe any one did harm and injure another, the 
reft ihould punifh him. 

This was the firft band of Society * which* 
fuppofing that every one might have fomthing 
proper to himfelf* or which he might call his 
own, as being his, either by firft poffeflion, or 
by purehafe, or by acquifition through his own 
induftry, or otherwife, decreed, that it ihould 
remain in the.poiTeflion and difpofal of that per- 
fon. Now this band or covenant was no other 
than a common law, which all were equally 
bound to obferve, and which did confirm to e- 
very one a certain right or faculty of ufing what- 
(oever was his own. Whereupon that very law 
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alfo came to be (as 1 formerly intimated, ) the 'underft anding it,conform themfelves to it out of fear. 
common right as it were of the Society. _ . ofthepunifhments threatned by the Laws, and or* 

I need not mention, how the whole Society dained by the more prudent, againft fuch as had no 
transferr’d their power of reltraining or pu- regard to this, utility, the greater part of the rnulti- 
ni(hing,upon fome few wife and good perfons,or tude admitting them as legal. 
elfe on one,who was reputed the wil'eft and heft For none of the Laws written or not written that 
amongft them.'Hhall only obferve,that in theSo- have been derived to us, andfhaU be tranfmittid to 
ciety thofe were accounted juft or favourers of our pofterity, did at firft fubfift by any force or via- ' 
juftice,who being content with their own rights lence, but ( as I faid, ) merely by the confent of 
invaded not thofe of other men, but did injury thofe who ufad it. For it was prudence, not ftrength 
to none; thofe unjuft,or doers of injuftice, who of Body or imperious [way, whcriin they, who fetled 
being not cpntent with their own rights,did af- tbefe Laws upon the People,Tranfeended the Vulgar 
fault the rights of other men and, harming and this, by inducing fame men to confiaer, what 
them by rapine, perforial violence or fome other would be profitable, ( especially when they did not be- 
way, became injurious to them. fore fa well underftand it as they ought,) and by 

Thus men lived a while peaceably and hap- Terrifying others with the greatnefs of the Punfh- 
pily, efpecially being under one or more Kings meats. Nor could they indeed make ufe of any other 
or Princes,the wifeft and beft, who being whol- remedy for cure J>fthe peoples ignorance of this uti- 
ly intent upon the confervation and utility of the lity, than fear of the punifhment preferibed by the 
publick, made,and, with confent of the people; Law. For even now alfa, it is fear alone,that keeps 
eftablilhed divers Laws, to prevent difTentions the ordinary fart of men within the bounds of their 
from rifing, or, if any did arife, to compofe duty, and hinders them from committing any thing 
them. But, fuch is the corruption of mens man- againft either the publick or private good. 
ners,in procefs of time the government tell into Now if all men could alike underftand, and bear 
the hands of Princes or Kings that were not in mind what is truly profitable, they fhould need no 
good 5 and thofe being either depofed or flain. Laws at all, but 11 ould of their own accord beware 
it reverted to the people, whereupon tumults of doing fitch things as the Laws forbid,and do what 
were raifed by the factions of fuch as afpired to they enjoyn : Since only to know what is profitable 
the fupream power, until at length, the people and what hurtful , is more than fufficient, to induce 
languilliing under enmities and dilfentions, and them to avoid this, and perfue that. But as for 
weary of living by force and hoftility, became thofe, who difeern not Ivhat is beneficial, what hurt- 
willingto fubmit again to the Government of ful, doubtlcfs the comminution of punifbment againft 
Magiftrates or Princes. But becaufe theWills of fuch is highlynecejfary •, infamuch, as the fear of the 
Princes had formerly pafs’d for abfolute laws, punifhment impendent caufeth them to fupprefs and 
they made a covenant with their Governours,a- bridle thofe heats of their pajfions, which inftigate 
bout thofeLaws,according to which they defired them to m)uft a6hons,and in a manner compel them, 
to be governed ; and thus brought themfelves though againft their wills, to do what is right. 1. 
again under Laws, that is, under ftriCt Rights. Hereupon was it, the Law-makers ordained, that 
But not to defeend to later times,but to touch even involuntary killing of a man fhould not be free 
only upon that chief head, which concerns the from all mulll and punifhment. Not that they might 
prefervation of life, for whofe fecurity ( as be- not, to fuch as _ were apt to commit wilful murder , 
ingthemoft precious of all things,) care was give any occafian ofpretext or cxcufe,to imitate that 
taken from the beginning that it might be e- on fat purpofa. which the others did unwittingly ; 
*p b i hen ftabliihed by common ■ Covenant or Law ** It but left they might faetn not to have ufadJufficient 
tfuctrriium. appears, that thefe moft wife and good founders of caution,aud diligence as to this particular,whereupon 
^ ’ Laws, having regard to the Society of life,and to many things would fall out, which indeed were not 

thofe things, which men ufuaBy do each to other , dc- involuntary. Nor could this courfe but prove bene- 
clared it a wicked ad to kill a man,and dccreed,tbat facial for the fame caufas, for which men were ex- 
the Murtbercr fhould be punifh'd with more than preffely prohibited to kill each other. Sothatconfi - 
common ignominy, and lofs of life. And to this dering, that, of theft aCiions, of this kind, that are 
they feem to have been induced, partly by con- done involuntarily, fame happen ft om a caufc, that 
iidering the conciliation of men among them- could not be fore ftmyior prevented by human nature, 
felves, ( of yvhich I treated even now, ) in re- others meerly through our negligence, and bcedlefnefs 
fpeft whereof men ought not to be as forward of the imminent danger therefore to prevent rtegli- 
to deftroy an animal of- their own kind, as one gence,which might tend to the deftruCfton of others , 
of different kind,which it is lawful to kill; part- they provided, that even the involuntary alhon 
ly, indeed chiefly,by confidering,that men ought fhould not pafs altogether unchaflifid, but took away 
to abhor, what is no way advantageous to life, but the frequency of this fin, by the fear of Law. 
tends only to evil. Moreover I conceive,that even thofe flaughtcrs of 

Indeed from the beginning,to thofe who hadregard men, which were permitted. by the Law, were made 
to the utility of that confutation, there needed not liable to thofe accuftomed expiations, ly publick Lu- 
any other caufc to make them contain themfelves ftrationsfand that by order of the fame.perfans 3 who 
from doing any fuch all : But they, who could not firft ordained them,') for no other caufe but this,that 
fufficiently comprehend of what great concernment it they had a mind to deter men from involuntary 
■was, abftained from murthering one another,only out Jlaughter, which was too too frequent, 
of a fear of thofe great punifbments ; both which we' For the vulgar fart of men flood in need offam- 
tnay obfer ve to have happened even in our own days, thing,to reftrain them from doing any thing rafhly, 
Thy, who confider the great advantages of fuch a which might not conduce to the publick utility ; which 
conftttution,are fufficiently difpofad for a conftantob- thefe firft Law-makers under ft anding, not only de- 
farvance thereof $ but they, who are not capable of creed fevere punifhments, but withal ftrook another 
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fear into their minds, thereafonof which was notfo 
manifeft as the other, declaring that fuch as had kil¬ 
led a man, by what means or accident foevcr,Jhould 
be impure until they had ufcd luftrations. 

Thus the brutifh part of the Soul, in which the 
affeSions and paffions rejide, being infiruded and 
rejorm’d , came at length to that Gentlenejs which 
now flourifheth among ft us, by applying the arts of 
taming and civilizing our favage affedions, which 
were invented, and prattifed atfirfa by thofc who 
ruled the multitude ; of which, this is one chief ad 
among the reft, that men/hould not deftroy one 
ther without any diftindion. 


CHAP. XXVII. 

Between whom. Right and Juftice is to be cxercifcd. 

N Ow fince, ic may be demanded. Betwixt 
what Perfons,as well Right, and the vio¬ 
lation of it, which is Injury,as Juftice, and what 
Is oppofite to it, Injuftice, properly confift? 
We lhall therefore explicate this, by compar¬ 
ing men with other living Creatures. 

As therefore, there is no reafon of Right 
injury,ov juft and unjuft betwixt Animals ,chat 
could not make a common agreement,not to hurt 
nor be hurt by mutual iuvalion : So neither, is 
there between thofe nations which neitherwould 
not, or could not, enter into a mutual engag- 
ment, not to hurt, nor be hurt by one another. 

for juft, or right, the confervation whereof 
is Juftice,hath no being at all, but in mutual So- j 
ciecy ; whence Juftice is the good of a Society, 
infomuch as by it, every one of the faid af- 
fociated Pcrfons live fecurely, free from that ( 
anxiety,which is caufed by the continual fear of 
harm. Whence it follows, that whatever Ani- 1 
mals, or what Men foever,either cannot, or will 
not make an a(Ibciation,nor enter into Covenant 
among themlelves,muft want this good, not h - 
ing reciprocally oblig’d by any bond of right 
juftice,whereby they might live fecurely. And 
fo to them,there can remain na other reafon of 
fecurity, than only this, to do harm to others, 
that they be not harmed thcmfelves. 

As therefore, when one of thofe brute Ani¬ 
mals, amongft which there .hath paft no fuch a- 
greement or paft, doth hurt another,though it 
may be faid that one hurts the other,yet it can¬ 
not be faid that one doth an injury to the other, 
becaulfe one was not bound by any right, com- 
pad, or Law, not to. hurt theother : In like 
manner,if one man of that nation,among whom 
there is no Covenant, or alTociation, hurt ano¬ 
ther, it may be faid that he hurts him, but not 
that he wrongs or doth him an injury; becaufe 
he was not obliged by any compaft or Law,r 
to hurt him. 

I fpeak of brute Animals, not as it there were 
any even of thofe who live in heards or flocks, 
that are capable of entring into Covenant, not 
to harm or be hurt by each other,and fo might 
be conceived to be juft if they do not hurt each 
other, and unjuft if they do ; but only to the 
end, that from thence it may be the better un- 
derftood, that, even among men, juftice initfelf 
is nothing, for that it is found only in mutual 
Societies, according to the amplitude of every 


Country, in which the inhabitants may conve¬ 
niently enter into agreements,and Cavenants of 
not doing, of receiving any hurt ; fince other- 
wife, and in a man fingly confidered, there is 
no Juftice at all ; and what is Juftice in one So¬ 
ciety ofmen,.many times is in refpedf of contra¬ 
ry Covenants, Injuftice in another. 

But can there be Juftice betwixt Men and o- 
ther Animals? Certainly not. For if men could 
make a covenant with brute Animals,as they can 
with other men, that they (hould not kill, nor 
be killed by them,without any diltindtion: then 
indeed,might the reafon of Juft of right be found¬ 
ed betWixt them and us,fince the end of that co¬ 
venant would be the fecurity of both parties •. 
But,becaufe it is impolfible, that Animals void 
of reafon Ihould be obliged by oneLaw with us, 
it mull alfo be impoflible,for us to obtain more 
aflurancc of fecurity from Animals, than even 
from inanimate beings. So that, there is no o- 
ther way for us to fecure ourfelves from brute 
Beafts, but only to execute that power of de¬ 
ftroy ing them, which Nature hath given us. 

Perhaps you will, by the way, demand, why 
we kill even fuch Animals, as can give us no oc- 
cafion of fear ? This we may do cither through 
intemperance, and a certain natural favagenefs 
or cruelty,as we exercife cruelty even upon men, 
who live out of our Society and cannot give us 
any fear. But it is one thing,to break the rules 
of Temperance, or any of its kinds,as Sobriety, 

Lenity,or Manfuetude.or, (if you pleafe,) mere 
humanity or goodnefs of nature; another,to vi¬ 
olate Juftice, which prefupofeth Laws and Co¬ 
venants eftablifhed by mutual confent. 

* Nor cm it be alledg'd, that n>« have a power * yorphyr. 
granted us by Law, to deftroy any fuch Animals, as 
are not offenfive or deftruftivc to mankind. J coni 
fefs, there is not any kind of living Creatures , a- 
tnong all thofe we arc allowed to deftroy,which being 
permitted to increafe to vaft multitudes, would not 
prove pernicious to mankind, but being perferved in 
fuch number as ordinarily they are, are not fomc 
ways ufeful to life. 

for fheep, kine, and all fuch like, as long as they 

epfeferv'd to a moderate number, afford us many 

ceffartes for life: But if they were fuffered to mul¬ 
tiply in afar greater manner ; certainly, they could 
not but prove very hurtful to us, as well in regard of 
their ftrength,asfor that they would devour the fruits 
of the carthfthatjhould fervefor our fub/iftencc. And 
for this very caufe is it, that we are not prohibited 
to deftroy fuch .- -nimals, yet preferve fo many of 
themas may be ufeful to us, and ea/ily ruled by us. 

for,of Lyons, Wolves, and all fuch as are called 
wild Beafts, ( whether little .or great, ) we cannot 
take a certain number, which being preferved , may 
afford us any relife ncceffary to life , as we may of 
kine, horfes,andthc reft, that are called tame Crea¬ 
tures. Whcnceit comes to pafs , that we endeavour 
wholly to exterminate thofe, and of thefe cut off only 
fomany as are over and above a Competent flock. 

Hereupon, (to touch briefly on this alfo,)we 
may conceive, that even among thofe Nations 
who make their choice of certain forts of Ani¬ 
mals for food, the matter wao determined arid pre¬ 
scribed by certain Laws, grounded upon reafon cor- 
refpondent to thofe we have now given. And as for 
thofe Animals that were not to be eatenftbere was_ ref- 
pelf bad to their utility and inutility , and for lome 
reafon 
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teafon peculiar to each Country ■, to the confti- 
tutious whereof there is nb heceffity for us to 
adhere, who live not in thofe places. 

Hertce we come to underftarid, that from the 
Very beginning a difference was put betwixt the 
killing of Men,and the killing of all other Ani¬ 
mals * -, for as toother Animals it is manifeft,that 
thofe primitive wife perfons who prefcnbed what we 
fhould do, and what not, did not forbid to kill any 
of them, becaufe the profit that arifeth from them is 
perfected by the contrary aClion, that is, by killing 
them. For it could not be, that men living pro- 
mifeuoufty amongft beaftsfould preferve themfelves 
infafety otherwife, than by expelling or dejlroying 
them. 

But as concerning Mankind, * Some, who at 
that time were more gracious than the reft, ( thefe 
perhaps were they that perfwaded menfirft to entei 
into the Covenant we fpoke of) remembred, that it 
thofe places where men lived promifcuoufly,they had 
fomtimes abpained from Jlaughter , out of a rcfpeCl 
to that utility which conduced to their fafetyb as al - 
fo reprefented to others in their meetings what had 
hapncd,that refraining from /laughter of an Ani¬ 
mal of the fame kind, they might defend the foci 
ty of life,which is generally the caufe of every mar. 
particular fafety. And it was profitable at fir ft to 
quit the fociety of either other Animals,or Menmeet- 
ing together,at leap: not to hurt any, to avoid the 
incenfing of, not only other Animals of fever al kinds 
but alfo Men, who are all of the fame, and apt 
enough of themfelves to do harm. Whence, upon 
this account. Men refrained laying hands upon an 
Animal of their own Species, that offer’d itfelfto 
the communication of things neceffary, and contribu¬ 
ted fome benefit to fociety. 

But in procefs of time, there being a great en- 
creafe on both /ides, and Animals of different Spe¬ 


cies being forc’d away. Men began to make ufe of\ 
their reafon, (whereas before that time they had 
trufted altogether to memory frand to enter into con- 
/ideation what was to be done in order to their fafe¬ 
ty,when they fhould come together, and conjoin their 
habitations. For they endeavor’d ftrongly to re¬ 
frain thofe who rafhly and imprudenly would, mur¬ 
der one another, and thereby made the mutual af- 
fiftence,that Men were able to afford each other t daily 
the weaker; and this chiefly, becaufe thofe great in¬ 
conveniences which had frequently fallen out infor¬ 
mer limes upon the like cafes, were utterly forgot¬ 
ten. Now whilft they endeavoured to bring this to 
pafs, they at length introduced the Laws and Con-' 
ftitutions which continue in aU Cities and Nations ' 
even to this day, the Common people of tbeir own 
accord confenting to them, as 1 faid ; being fenftble 
how much greater utility would from thence accrue 
to them,living in mutual fociety. In like manner 

it conduceth alfo to fecurity, both to deftroy without 
any pity what is pernicious, and to preferve what¬ 
ever is ufeful to exterminate it. 

Thus it is probable, that upon thefe Confidara - 
tions, thefiaugbter of all other Animals came to be 
permitted, and that of Men prohibited. But I in¬ 
fill too long hereupon. 


C H A P. XXVIII. 

With what Right Juftice is to be cxercifed. 

J Uflice being eftablilhed by a mutual agree- 
mentjit remains,that every Man,whether a 
Native or Alien, ought, from the time he hath 
given up his Name to a Society,to account him- 
ielt a Member of that Society, upon this condi- , 
jtion. either exprefly or tacitly, that he hurt ' 
non of his Fellow-members, nor be hurt by any 
other. Wherefore he mufl either fland to the 
Covenant or depart out of the Society i for he 
is not to be fb/Fer’d to live in the Society upon 
any other terms. Whence it follows, fince by 
I nature no Man is willing to receive harm from 
another, that he do not that to another 
| winch he would not fhould be done to him- 

Hereupon it may be imagined, that the Laws 
m all Societies were made in favour of the wife 
, not to prevent wife Men from doing unjuftlyl 
but that others fhould not injure them : For al 
for them, they are fo well difpofed, as that, if 
there were no Laws, yet would they not do 
■ harm to any. They have preferibed bounds to 
their defires,and accommodate them to Nature 
| which requires nothing that muff be obtained 
by ways of Injuftice; nor indeed is there any of 
Nature s pleafures which induceth a Man to do 
injury to another, but fome exorbitant defire 
anfing from vain opiniori. 

For Nature having (for Example,) provided 
Herbs, Corn, Fruits, for Food, competent and 
ufeful-and Water for Drink, things eafie to be 
had, itcannot be the pleafure of fatisfying Hun¬ 
ger and Thirft, that fhould caufe a Man to rob 
his Neighbour, or commit any of thofe Injuries 
i which they ufually do : But the vain defire of 
living at a higher rate, more fplendidly and 
1 wantonly,thac fo he may acquire wealth enough 
to difcharge the expences of his Luxury. The 
. fame may be faid alfo of thofe, who not content 
with plain Apparel, a plain Houfe , a plain 
I Match, and the like, through Ambition, Pride, 
Luff, and other Paffions, defire more than Na¬ 
ture needs, 

: , Moreover,feeing that a wife Man, as I hinted 
formerly, doth all things for his own fake, no- 
| thing certainly can more conduce to his ad van¬ 
tage, than to obferve Juftice exaftly. For in 
?i V * n ? t0 ever y one due, and harming no 
Man,he, to his utmoft, preferves and keeps fafe 
| that Society, which, unlefs it be fafe, he con- 
not be fafe himfdlf - nor doth he provoke any 
Man to revenge an injury fuffered at his hand,or 
tear any mulct or punilhment to be inflidted up¬ 
on him by publick Decree. Thus being conf- 
ciousto himfclf of no ill done, he remains free 
from all perturbation,which is the greateft be- 
nefit and fruit of Jultice ; and while he reaps 
that what can be more to his own advantage ? 

Neither ought you to think, that he, who, 
though fecretly, and without the knowledge of 
any Man, violates Right, or the Covenant? ra- 
Cin d by general content, to prevent the com¬ 
mit- 
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mitting and fuffering of wrong, can live in the 
fame fecurity and indifturbance as the Juft Man 
doth, becaufe ( as I faid,) he cannot affure him¬ 
felf that his lnjuftice fhall never be brought to 
light: For 'Crimes, though they may be fecret, 
can never be fecure ; nor doth it avail an Of¬ 
fender to be concealed from others, while he 
can never be concealed from himfelf. 

Truly, though his Offence were never fo well 
concealed for a time, yet it is very uncertain, 
whether it will continue fo concealed till his 
death. For firft, there is a jealoufie andfuf- 
picion,that follows upon ill actions •, and again, 
there have been many who have detefted them- 
felvcs,fome in Dreams, others in raving Fits,o- 
thers in Drink, others through Incogitancy. So 
that a wicked Man, though he may for a time 
lie hid both from gods and men,(as they fay, ) 
yet he hath reafon to miftruft that he will not 
be concealed for ever. 

Hence is it, that notwithftanding lnjuftice is 
not an Ill in itfelf, becaufe what is reputed un- 
juft in one place, may be Juft in another ; yet it 
is an 111 in vefpeft of that fear, which, ftinging 
the Confcierce, creats in it a continual fufpi- 
tion,that at fomc time or other his unjuft deeds 
will come to the ears of the avengers of Unju- 
ftice,and fo he be called to afevcre account for 
them. Thus there is nothing that more condu¬ 
ced as to fecurity, fo likewife to a quiet and 
pleafant life, than to live innocently, and upon 
no occalion to violate the common Covenants 
of Peace. 

Wherefore fince the Juft and unjuft are in this 
oppofition, that the Juft, of all men, are the 
tnoft fee from Perturbations,What can be more 
profitable to thofe, than Juftice > What more 
hurtful to thefe, than lnjuftice ? For how can 
any anguifh of mind, folidtudes, dayly and 
nightly fears, be profitable to any man ? 

Juftice therefore being fo great a good, and 
lnjuftice fo great an ill,let us embrace one, and 
abhor the other. And if at any time our mind 
feem to ftagger, and we are in fufpence what 
to do, let us fix on fome grave good Man, and 
fuppofe him to be always prefent with us, that 
we may live and do all things as if he looked 
upon us. 

By this means we fhall not only avoid the do¬ 
ing of any thing openly againlt Juftice, butalfo 
of offending in fecret againft the Rules of Hon-1 
efty. This good man will be to us in ftead of a 
Guardian orTutor,whom,becaufe we reverence, 
we fear to offend. Following this connfel there¬ 
fore, thus argue ; If he were prefent, 1 would 
not do it; Why do Ido it in his abfence ? He 
would find fault with it, becufe it is 111 Why 
do not 1 ihun ill,of my felf ? Thus,do all things, 
as if fome fuch perfon looked on ; for if you in 
this manner reverence another, you will foon 
come to be reverenced y ourfelf. 


Of Beneficence, Gratitude, Piety, Obfervance. 

W E come next to the Virtues which we 
.faid were allied to Juftice,fcjr that they 


I have regard to other perfons ; and though they 
are not ( as Juftice is,) preferibed by Laws and 
Covenants, yet they import, out of decency a 
certain obligation like that of Juftice. 

The firft is Beneficence, or the doing good to 
others, whereunto thofe are obliged,who are a- 
ble to afllft or relieve others, either with their 
hand or purfe. If they deny the afiiftence of 
their hands,they are cenfured as barbarousjeruel; 
inhuman; if that of their purfe,they are thought 
the lame, as alfo forbid, tenacious, covetous, 
and the like. But if they affift others, they are 
accounted courteous, civil,kind ; as alfo liberal, 
munificent, magnificent, ire. So that they are 
obliged for their own fakes to do good to o- 
thers,fo far as may be without prodigality. 

For thofe who praftife thisVirtue,procurc to 
themfelves good will, and ( what moffi of all 
conduces to quiet living ) dearnefs or tender 
eftimation from others : They whoufeitnot, 
illwill, and ( what molt occalions troublcfom 
life ) contempt and hatred. Take heed there¬ 
fore you omit not to be beneficent, at leaft in 
fmall matters, that fo you lofe not the advan¬ 
tage of being accounted ready to gratifie o- 
thers, even in great. 

Not without reafon did l fay formerly, It is 
not only more honourable, but alfo more de¬ 
lightful to give than to receive a benefit; be¬ 
caufe, the giver thereby makes himfelf iuperior 
to the receiver, and reaps moreover the inte- 
reft of Thanks; and there is not any thing that 
Joys a man morethanThanks. A beneficent per¬ 
fon is like a Fountain, which if you (hould fup¬ 
pofe it to have a reafonable Soul, what Joy 
would it not have at the fight of fo many Corn¬ 
fields, and Paftures, which flourifh and fmile as 
it were with plenty and verdure, and all by the 
diffufion of its ftreams upon them ? 

The fecond is gratitude, to which every man 
that receives a benefit is reciprocally obliged, 
unlefs he would incur the greateft hatred and 
ignominy. For Ingratitude is worthily hateful 
to all men; becaufe feeing nothing is more fui- 
table to nature, than to be propenfe.to receive 
a good,it is highly contrary to nature,not to be 
readily grateful towards the Author of that 
good. 

Now fince no man is more gratefully affefted ' 
towards his ESenefaftors than the wife man, we 
may Juftly affirm,tbat only the wife man knows 
how to fulfil the duty of gratitude, becaufe he 
alone is ready upon all occafions to exprefs his 
tbankfulnefs to his Friends, both prefent and 
abfent, even to thofe that are dead. 

Others pay thanks only to prefent Friends, 
when prefent, and this perhaps for their owii 
farther ends, to encourage them to fome new 
favour; but how few are there, who gratefully 
commemorate their abfentBencfaftorsf Who re¬ 
quite the good they did them upon their ChiH 
dten,or otherRelations ? How few who honour 
their memory after death ; who reioyce not ra- 
ther,as if their obligations were cancelled? Who 
love thofe that were dear to them,refpeft them, 
and as far as in them lies, do good to them ? 

The third is Piety , the moft facred fpecies of 
gratitude. It looks upon our parents in the firft 
: place,to whom every man is more obliged than 
to all the World befides: For to others he may, 
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owe other things; but to his parents he ewe? 
himfelf. Therefore if ingratitude to others be 
hateful, that which is (hewn to parents muft 
certainly be the moft horrid and detefcable. 

We fay,in the firft place-becaufe piety in the 
fecond place extends to kindred, and chiefly to 
our Brothers and Sifters, to whom we are ob -j 
liged by the intereft of our parentsin iuch 
manner as that we cannot lhew ourfelves difref- 
peftful and uukind to them,but we mufc be at the 
fame time highly ungrateful to our parents, and 
all pur progenitors, who in the circle of their 
love and benevolence comprehended all that 
were, and Ihould afterwards be derived from 
■them. 

Nor is this piety diftinft from that dearnefs 
we are to bear towards our native Country, 
which comprehends our Parents and all our 
kindred, and receives us at our Birth, bring 
us up and prote&s us. And as by the inter- 
eft of our parents we are obliged to our kindred* 
fo by the intereft of our Country we are obliged 
to refpeft all our Countrymen * but more efpe- 
cially the Magiftrates and Princes, who defend 
the Country itfelf,and the laws ofit,and give us 
this benefit in particular, that under their pro¬ 
tection we may live fecurely and peaceably. 

The fourth is ob/ervance, or that reverence 
which we owe to all perfons ofeminency in any 
kind. This is accompany’d partly with gratitude 
and piety,(for we cannot any, way better exprefs 
the gratetulnefs of our minds, than by giving 
due veneration and worfhip to our Benefadors, 
Parents, Governours, Princes, and all men of 
dignity and power,)and partly with honour and 
refped, as it is the beft teftimony we can give 
of our internal fentiments of their defervings, 
who excel in Age , Wifdom, Learning, and 
Virtue, the mo'ft honourable of all things. 

To this obfervance belongs that which men 
call Religion and Santtity toward the Gods, 
whom we are bound to reverence and honour j 
no otherwife than *our parents, nor through ' 
hope of any reward, but (as I faiJ before,) for 
their tranfeendent majefty and the fupremacy 
of their nature. Becaufe,whatever is excellent 
defervesa Juft veneration,and no excellency is 
greater than that of the divine Nature, for it is 
immortal and moft bleflfed. 

Thus underftandingj that the Gods neither 
create troubles themfelves, nor give to others,, 
we pioufly and holily reverence their moft ex-1 
cellent nature. 


CHAP. XXX. 


Of Friend/hip. 

T HE laft is Friend/hip, to which all are mu¬ 
tually obliged,who love and are recipro¬ 
cally belov’d. And well may it be the clofe and 
crown of this Bifcourfe; for amongft all the 
means procured by wifdome,to make life happy, 
there is- not any thing more full and pleafant 
than Friendship ; and the fame reafon that con¬ 
firms the mind not to fear any lafeing or eter¬ 
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nal ill, doth alfo aflure,that, in life, there is no 
-Sanftuary fo fafe.no proteftion fo fecure as that ' 
of Friendfhip, which together with that fecuri- 
I ty, conferreth alfo very great plcafures, 

For as hatieds, envies, defpite's are enemies 
to pleafure; fo are friendlhips, not only moft 
faithful confervers, but efieaual caufers of nlea- 
I fures, afivell to cur friend as to ourfelves : By 
which,men net only enjoy prefenc things more 
i fully, but are cheer’d with hopes ofthofeto 
come. And a folitary life deftitute of friends be- 
I mg full of fears, and fubjed: to treacheries rea¬ 
fon itfelf advifeth us to procure friendfhip’s by 
which the mind is confirmed,and pollefled with 
hopes of enjoying future plealures. 

Now though friend [hip is contracted in ref- 
-•pect ofufe and utility,in like manner as we fow 
. the earth in hope ofa crop hereafter-; and the 
nrit meetings and converfations of fuendfiii>> 

I are made in refpect of the milky and .plcafures 
which are hoped from thence ; Yet when this 
,'eultom hath gone on to intimacy, then love fo 
flounflieth,that though there were not any bc- 
|neficoffriendfhip,yet friends would be loved 
mr their own fakes. If we love Places,Temples 
■ Cities, Academies, Plains,Horfes, Dogs Spans’ 
out of an habitual cuflome of excrcifing’or hun-- 
ting, how much eafier. and more Juft]y may we 
do this in conversation with men i 

But in the choice of our friends, we muft: be 
exceeding cautious and prudent \ for it concerns 
I us to be more ciicumfpca: with whom we ear 
than what we eat. And though to cat alone 
without a friend,be to lead the life of a Lion or 
Wolfe, yet-we muft be careful to choofe fuch .a 
friend,whole converfation may be the beft fauce 
to our meat. We mull feck one to whom 
nothing is more in efteem, than candor, fimpli- 
city, and fincerity ; one that is not morofe 
querulous,and murmuring at all things.but who 
by his complacency, alacrity, and plealantnefs 
may render our life fweoc to us. 

I Friendfhip, I grant, confifts in, and "is kept a- 
live by.the mutual participation of pleafures or 
I goods which we may enjoy whilft wc live ; yet 
is it not neceflary that the gcods of fiiends 
mould be put into one common ftock,as he con¬ 
ceived, who faid, Amongft Friends all things am 
common. This implies a diffidence, ( that all 
tjjeir wills may not continue conftant,)and they 
jvho are diffident ard not friends ; i'uch only 
are friends, who can with fall confidence, and 
freedom take and ufe fo much of their friends 
goods or eftate as they need,, although kept in 
feveral not in one Joyntftock,no otherwife than 
as if it were their own,efteeming them to be nO 
lefs their own, than if they had them in their 
own pofleffibn and keeping. 

This founds ftrajnge in the ears of the vulgar • 
But what are they to us ? There is no faith or 
conftancy in their kindnefs and friendfhip, they 
being uncapable of thefe things and of the leaffc 
part of commendable Wifdom. 

Moreover, he that is one of the vulgar un- 
derftands not, what is profitable in privateor 
publick, nor can diftinguifli betwixt good man¬ 
ners and bad. 

I i fpeak therefore of the wife only, amongft: 
whom there is a kind league, and covenant not 
| to love th^ir friends lefs than themfelves, which 
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we know may be done and fee it often comes to pared to him, whole mind is rightly informed 
pafs; whence is it manifeft, that there can be as concerning the Gods,and is fearlefs ofDeath 
nothing more conducing to pleafant living than and who hath fo reafoned concerning the end of 
fucha conjunftion. nature, and the ultimate good,as to underftand, 

Whence alfo we underftand, that the placing that it may be compleated and attain'd with the 
of the chief good in pleafure is fo far from being greateft facility imaginable, and that whatever 
obftrudtive hereunto, that without it there can ill he muft endure, either is lhort,if vehement j 
be no inftitution of friendthip. if long, gentle; and telleth himfelf,that there is 

For it being impoflible for us to conferve the no fuch thing as an inevitable necellity of fates 
fweetnefs and fecurity of our lives firm and Iaft- concerning him, buc that he hath anabfolute 
ing without friendthip, and to preferve friend- freedom of will, and that nothing at all or very 
Ihip, unlefs we love our friends as much asour- little of Fortune can at any time intervene to 
felves; this therefore and pleafure are the infe- crofs him; and the reft which we have laid 
parable adjuntts of friendthip; for,we rejoyce in down ? 

our friends joy as much as if it were our own. Certainly when you thall come to be fuch a 
and are concern’d equally in his grief. man as this, you will never be troubled waking inert. 

Awifeinan therefore will be alike towards nor tleeping(for even in deep you will be juft as 
his friend as towards himfelf; what labour and you are when awake, by reafon of the well- 
pains he undergoes for his own pleafure, the com pofednefs of your mind, ) but thall live like 
fame will he undergo for the pleafure of his fome Deity among men. For that man who 
friend. And as he would rejoyce to think,that fpends his life in the enjoyment of immortal 
he hath one that will fit by him, if he thonld be goods, is far difTetent from a mortal creature, 
fick, and relieve him if he were call; into prifon. Hitherto Gaffendus. 
or fallen into want; fo will he rejoyce,as having 

one, by whom, if he thould fall lick, he may fit, " ~~ 

and whom if imprifoned, or fallen into want,re- CHAP. XXXI. 

lieve. And not only this, but his love will be 

fo great, as to undergo the greateft torments. Wherein Epicurus, afferting Pleafure to be the ulti- 
even death itfelf, for his friend’s fake. mate good , differs from the Cyrenaicks. 

We have known it certainly happen, ( and 

that within the memory of our parents, ) that ■ry-iHough Epicurus agrees with the Cyrenaicks 
many, who had the happinefs of procuring to in afferting Pleafure to be the ultimate 

thcmfelves full confidence and fecurity in the good yet * concerning this Pleafure , they difagree. *Lseru 
Society of men, living in the fame opinion and The Cyrenaicks admit not pleafure , toconfift in reft , 
the fame affeftions with them, have, in the af- I but in motion only ; Epicurus allowed both,as well 
furailce of this comfortable league, lived moft I that of the Soul as of the Body, as he afferts in hit 
fweetly together, and been conjoyned with fo Book Of Eleftion and Avoidance,<wrf in his Trea- 
abfolute a nearnefs, as that one could without ttfe of the End, and in bbsfirft book of Lives and in 
the lealt feluttancy, with to fuffer for the other, his Epiftle to the Philofophers at Mitylene. 
condemned to dye. _ Likewife Diogenes in the eleventh of his SeJeli 

This is all I had to fay concerning ETHICK, Rules,and Democritus in his Timocrates,/or thus ; 
which in the beginning 1 aflerted to be the chief- Whereas pleafure is twofold, one confifting in motion, 
eft part of Phiiofophy. You,who ever you are, the other in reft, &c. ylnd Epicurus in his Trea- 
that afpire to true Wifdoiii, prattife and thedi- tifeOi Elections, exprefly thus •, Of 'pleafurcs, in- 
tate upon thefe rulCs, ednfidering them as the dolenceand imperturbation conjift in reftand de- 
grounds of honeft, well, and happy living. light) in motion. 

Meditate, 1 fay, upon them day and night, as Moreover . he differs from the Cyrenaicks, for 
well when you are alone, as when in company that they conceived the pains of the Body to be worfe 
of fome faithful companion who is like yourfelf, than tbofe of the mind ; whence it comes to pafsfthat, 
and to whom you may fay,We are indeed alone; upon Mdlefaffors, Corporal punifhment is infliSted 
but by this means we have the greater oppor- as being the moft grievous. But Epicurus heldfbat 
tunity of making inquifition into truth without the pains of the mind are the greateft, for that no ill 
prejudice. I fpeak not to many, but to ybii ; 1 can afflict tbeBody longer than wbilft it is prefentftut 
and you fpeak'not to many, but to me ; and I befides the prefent, the paft and future alfo torment 
that’s enough, fince each to other is a theatre the Mind ; and by the fame reafon, ths pleafures of 
large enough. \ the Soul are the greateft. Thus much of the Epi- 

Do you not now grant,that no man can be com- \curean, the laft of all the Italick Sects. 
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owe other things; but to his parents he ewes 
himfelf. Therefore if ingratitude to others be 
hateful, that which is fhewn to parents rnuft 
certainly be the moft horrid and detefcable. 

We fay,in the firft place; becaufe piety in the 
fecond place extends to kindred, and chiefly to 
our Brothers and Sifters, to whom weareob- | 
liged by the intereft of our parents •, in lucli 
manner as that we cannot Ihew ourfelves difref- 
peftful and uukind to them,but we mult be at the 
fame time highly ungrateful to our parents, and 
all our progenitors, who in the circle of their 
love and benevolence comprehended all that 
were, and fhould afterwards be derived from 
them. 

Nor is this piety diftincl from that deavnefs 
we are to bear towards our native Country, 
which comprehends our Parents and all our 
kindred, and receives us at our Birth, bring 
us up and protedls us. And as by the inter¬ 
eft of our parents we are obliged to our kindred? 
fo by the intereft of our Country we are obliged 
to reffect all our Countrymen; but more efpe- 
cially the Magiftrates and Princes, who defend 
the Country itfelf,and the laws of it,and give us 
this benefit in particular, that under their pro¬ 
tection we may live fecurely and peaceably. 

The foui th is obfcrvancc, or that reverence 
which we owe to all perfons of eminency in any 
kind. This is accompany’d partly with gratitude 
and piety,(for we cannot any way better exprefs 
the grateful,iefs of our minds, than by giving 
due veneration and worlhip to our Benefadtors, 
Parents, Governours, Princes, and all men of 
dignity and power,>nd partly with honour and 
refpeft, as it is the beft teftimony we can give 
of our internal fentiments of their defer vings, 
who excel in Age , Wifdom, Learning, and 
Virtue, the moft honourable of all things. 

To this obfervance belongs that which men 
call Religion and Sanliity toward the Gods, 
whom we are bound to reverence and honour i 
no otherwife than -our parents, nor through 
hope of any reward, but ( as I faid before, ) for 
their tranfeendent majefty and the fupremacy 
of their nature. Becaufe,whatever is excellent 
deferves a Juft veneration,and no excellency is 
greater than rhat of the divine Nature, for it is 
immortal and moft blefled. 

Thus understanding; that the Gods neither 
create troubles themfelves, nor give to others,, 
we pioufly and holily reverence their moft ex¬ 
cellent nature. 


CHAP. XXX. 


Of Friend/hip. 

T HE laft is Friend/hip , to which all are mu¬ 
tually obliged,wlio love and are recipro¬ 
cally belov’d. And well may it be the clofe and 
crown of this Bifcourfe; for amongft all the 
means procured by wifdome,to make life happy, 
there is'not any thing more full and pleafant 
than Friendfliip ; and the fame reafon that con¬ 
firms the mind not to fear any lafeing or eter- 


jiai in, doth alio allure,that, in life, there is no 
Sanctuary fo fafe,no protection fo fecure as that 
I of Friendfliip, which together with that fecuri- 
ty,conferreth alfo very greac plcafurcs. 

For as hatieds, envies, defpites are enemies 
to pleafure • fo are friendlhips, not only molt 
taithful confei vers, but effectual caufers of p.!c >- 
fures, afvveil to cur friend as to ourfelves : By 

■ which,men not only enjoy prefent things more 
[fully, but are cheer’d with hopes of thole to 

come. And a folitary life deftitute of fi tends be¬ 
ing full of fears, and fubjcCt to treacheries rca- 
foiiitfelfadvifeth us to procure ftiendfliip’s, by 
which the mind is confirmed,and poflellcd with 
hopes of enjoying future plealures. 

Now though friendfliip is contracted in ref- 
; pect otule and utility,in like manner as we few 
the earth in hope of a crop hereafter ; and die 
nrit meetings and conveiTations of tiicndfnio 
I are made in refpcct of the titilicy and plcafurcs 
which are hoped from thence ; Yet when tlfs 
I 'eulcom hath gone on to intimacy, then love fo 
flourifliech,that though there were not any be- 

■ nefit of friendfliip, yet friends w ould be loved 
| for their own fakes. If we love Places.Tcmpks 

Cities, Academies, Plains,Horfcs, Dogs Spcrts 
out of an habitual cuftome of cxcrcifing’cr hun¬ 
ting, how mucheafier and more Juftly may wc 
do this in convention with men ? 

But in the choice of our friends, we mult be 
exceeding caucionsand prudent •, for it concerns 
us to be more ciicumfpcdt with whom we eat 
than what we eat. And though to cat alone 
without a friend,be to lead the life of a Lion or 
Wolfe, yet we mult be careful to choofe fuch a 
friend,whofe convention may be the belt iauce 
to our meat. We mult feck one to whom 
nothing is more in elteem, than candor, limpli- 
city, and fincericy ; one iliac is not morofe 
querulous,and murmuring at all thing',but who 
by his complacency, alacrity, and nlcaf.uuiicfs 
may render our life fweet to us. 

I.. Friendfliip, I grant, confiflsin, and is kept a- 
hvc by.the mutual participation of pleafuies or 
I goods which we may enjoy whillt wc live ; yet 
is it not necefl'ary that Lhe goods of fiicnds 
. fhould be put into one common flock,as he con¬ 
ceived, who faid, An.tngft Frauds all things are 
I common. This implies a diffidence, ( that all 
their wills may not continue conftant,)and they 

o are diffident arc not friends ; l'uch only 
| aiu friends, who can with full confidence, and 
freedom take and ufe fo much of their friends 
I goods or eftatc as they need,, although kept in 
feveral not in one Joyntfiock,no othei wife than 
as if it were their own,efteeming them to be no 
lefs their own, than if they had them in their 
«n pofleffibn and keeping. 

This founds ftrangc in the ears of the vulgar - 
But what are they to us ? There is no faith or 
conftancy in their kindnefs and friendfliip, they 
being uncapable of thefe things and of the leaf: 
part of commendable Wifdom. 

Moreover, he that isone of the vulgar un- 
derftands nor, what is profitable in privateor 

■ publick, nor can diftinguilh betwixt good man- 
| ners and bad. 

Ifpeak therefore of the wife only, amongft 
whom there is a kind league, and covenant not 
to love thyir friends lefs than themfelves, vyhich 

4 we 
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we know may be done and fee it often comes to 
pais; whence is it manifeft, that there can be 
nothing more conducing to pleafant living than 
fucha conjunftion. 

Whence alfo we underftand, that the placing 
of the chief good in pleafure is fo far from being 
obftrudtive hereunto, that without it there can 
be no infticution of triendfhip- 

For it being impotfible for us to conferve the 
fweetnefs and fecuiity of our lives firm and Iaft- 
ing without friendlhip, and to preferve friend- 
fhip, unlefs we love our friends as much as our- 
felves; this therefore and pleafure are the infe- 
parable adjunfts of friendihip; for,we rejoyce in 
our friends joy as much as if it were our own, 
and are concern’d equally in his grief. 

A wife man therefore will be alike towards 
his friend as towards himfelf ; what labour and 
pains he undergoes for his own pleafure, the 
fame will he undergo for the pleafure of his 
friend. And as he would rejoyce to think,that 
he hath one that will fit by him, if he fhould be 
fick, and relieve him if he were calf into prifon, 
or fallen into want ; fo will he rejoyce,as having 
one, by whom, if he (hould fall lick, he may fit, 
and whom if imprifoned, or fallen into want,re- 
lieve. And not only this, but his love will be 
fo great, as to undergo the greateft torments, 
even death itfelf, for his friend’s fake. 

We have known it certainly happen, (. and 
that within the memory of our parents, ) that 
many, who had the happinefs of procuring to 
themfelves full confidence and fecurity_ in the 
Society of men, living in the fame opinion and 
she fame affeftions with them, have, in the af- 
furance of this comfortable league, lived molt 
fweetly together, and been conjoyned with fo 
abfolute a nearnefs, as that one could without 
the lealt teluttancy, wiili to fuffcr for the other, 
condemned to dye. 

This is all I had to fay concerning ETHICK, 
which in the beginning I aQ’erted to be the chief- 
eft part of Phiiofophy. You,who ever you are, 
that afpire to true wifdom, pradtife and medi¬ 
tate upon thefe rulds, confidering them as the 
grounds of honeft, well, and happy living. 

Meditate, 1 fay, upon them day and night, as 
well when you are alone, as when In company 
of fome faithful companion who is like yourfelf, 
and to whom you may fay,We are indeed alone, 
but by this means we have the greater oppor¬ 
tunity of making inquifition into truth without 
prejudice. I fpeak not to many, but to ybii; 
and you fpeak not to many, but to me ; and 
that’s enough, fince each to other is a theatre 
large enough. 

Do you not now grant,that no man can be com¬ 


pared to him, whofe mind is rightly informed 
as concerning the Gods,and is fearlefs ofDeatb 
and who hath fo reafoned concerning the end of 
nature, and the ultimate good,as to underftand, 
that it may be compleated and attain’d with the 
greateft facility imaginable, and chat whatever 
ill he matt endure, either is lhort,if vehement ; 
if long, gentle; and telleth him felf,that there is 
no fuch thing as an inevitable necellicy of fates 
concerning him, but that he hath an abfolute 
freedom of will, and that nothing at all or very 
lictle of Fortune can at any time intervene to 
crofs him ; and the reft which we have laid 
down ? 

Certainly when you lhallcome to be fuch a 
man as this, you will never be troubled waking Lun. 
nor fleeping(for even in fleep you will be juft as 
you are when awake, by reafon ofthewell- 
com pofednefs of your mind, ) but fhall live like 
fome Deity among men. For that man who 
fpends his life in the enjoyment of immortal 
goods, is far different from a mortal creature. 
Hitherto Ga[fendtts. 


CHAP. XXXI. 

Wherein Epicurus, ajferting Pleafure to be the Ulti¬ 
mate good, differs from the Cyrenaicks. 

T Hough Epicurus agrees with the Cyrenaicks 
in aflerting Pleafure to be the ultimate 
good yet * concerning this Pleafure, they difagree. *Uen, 
The Cyrenaicks admit not pleafure, to confijl in reft, 
but in motion only ; Epicurus allowed bathes well 
that of the Soul as. of the Body, as he afferts in his 
Book Of Eledtion and Avoidance,<W in his Trea - 
ttfe of the End, and in bisfirft book of Lives and in 
his Epiftle to the Philofophers at Mitylene. 
Likcwife Diogenes in the eleventh of his Selelt 
Rules,and Democritus in his Timocrates,/or thus -, 
Whereas pleafure is twofold, one confifting in motion, 
the other in reft. Sue. slnd Epicurus in bis Trea- 
tife Of Elections, exprefly thus ; Ofpleafures, in¬ 
dolence and intperturbation confijl in reft ; and de¬ 
light, in motion. 

Moreover, he differs from the Cyrenaicks, for 
that they conceived the pains of the Body to be worfe 
thanthofe of the mind-, whence it comes topajs,tbat, 

Upon Malefaffors, Corporal punifhmcnt is inflilfed 
as being the moft grievous. But Epicurus held,that 
the pains of the mind are the greateft, for that no ill 
can afflict theBody longer than whilft it is prefent-Jbut 
befides the prefent, the paft and future alfo torment 
the Mutd ; and by the fame reafon, ths pledfures of 
the Soul are the greateft. Thus much of the Epi¬ 
curean^ be laft of all the Italick Sects. 

M m m m 
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Tlie Fight at Jjelium, in which were Socrates and 
Xenophon. TJie Cloxods of jisi/iophaues a tied.' 
Tile CiosrJs of krifiopbines afieil rhe fecond time. 
The time of Xekophon' s Sympolium. 
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Qlymp. 


icvii 


c Archons. 


Ariftomneftus,, Diod. 
Chabrias, Died. 
Pifander 5 Diod. 
Cleocritus, Diod. 


£ alii as, Diod. Halic. 
Tbeopompus.■, Diod. 
Glaucippus , Diod. Halic. 
Diocles, Diod. 


EuQcmon, Diod. 
skiti^cnes, Diod. 
Calliai , Diod. 
Alexias, Diod. 


Pytbodorus. 
Euelides , Diod. 
Micion , Diod. 
Exenictus^ Diod. 


Lackey Diod. 
y^riftoerates, Diod. 
Pitbyclcs, Diod. 
Lyjiades, Diod. 


Pbormio , Diod. 
Diopbantus, Diod. 
Eubutides, Diod. 
Dcmoftratus, Diod. 


Philoclet, Diod. 
Nicoteles, Diod. 
Demoftratus, Diod. 
Entipater, Diod. 


Pyrrhion, Diod. Pyrgion, Halic. 
Theodotus, Diod. 

Myfticbides, Diod. 

Dexitbeus , .Diod. 


Diotrepbes, Diod; 
Pbanoflratus, Diod. 
Menander, Diod. 
Demopbilus, Diod. 


Dionyjiodorusc 
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Olymp. 
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Olynip. 

chons. 

Olymptck Victors. 

CI 

Chari under, Diod. 

Damon. 


Hippodamus , Diod. 



Socratides. Diod. 


4 

AJleius, Marm. Diod. 


CI1 

Alcifthcnes, Diod. Demofth. Haiic. 

Damon. 


Pbrafsdides , Marm. Diod. Dcm. Pauf. 


3 

Dyfntcetus , Diod. Dyfanctus^ Pauf 


4 

Lyfiftratus, Diod. 



Nau/ijienes, Marm. Diod. 

Pitbojlratus. 


Po'ycelus Diod. Polyz.dus. , Haiic. 



Cephifodorus, Marm. Dtod. 


4 

Chion, Diod. 


CIV 

Timocrates , Diod. Haiic. 

Pbocides. 


Charidides , Diod. 



Molon, Diod. Haiic. 



Nicopbemus , Diod. Haiic. 



CaOimedes, Diod. Haiic. 

Fonts. 


Euchariftus. Diod. Haiic. 


3 

Cephifodorus , Diod. Haiic. 


4 

Agathocles , Mar. Died. Haiic. Pauf. 


CVI 

Elpinus, Diod. Haiic. 

Poms. 


Calliflratus , Marm. Diod. Haiic. 



Diotymus, Diod. Haiic. 


4 

Eudemus, Diod. Haiic. 


evil 

Arifiodemus, Diod. Haiic. 

Suieriitas. 

2 

Thejfalus , Diod. Haiic. 


3 

Apoliodorus , Diod. Haiic. 


4 

Callimachus, Diod. Haiic. 


CVI1I 

Thcopbilus , Diod. Tbeomneflus , Haiic. 
Tbemiftocles , Diod. Haiic. 

Polycles. 


Archias , Diod. Haiic. ' 


4 

Eubulus, Diod. Eudorus, Haiic. 


GIX 

Lycifcus, Diod. Haiic. 

Arijlolochus. 

2 

Pythodorus, Diod. Pythodotus, Haiic.. 


3 

So/igenes , Diod. Haiic. _ 


4 

Nicomachus, Diod. Haiic. 


.ex 

Theophraftus, Diod. Haiic. 

Anticles. 


Lyfi’nacbides, Diod. Haiic. 


3 

1 Cbarondas , Diod.. Cbtcronidas , Haiic. 


4 

\ Phrynichus, Diod. Haiic. 
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214 



Eudoxus flourilhcd. Laert. 

US 

216 

j HI 

1. Dio nyftus the Elder dieth,fuc- 
ceed ed by his Son. 
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224 

225 

226 



227 
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229 

230 


3. Dion murdered. 

231 

232 

233 

224 



235 

2 3 tf 

237 

238 

Plato died 82 years old, Athen. 

Arijiotle went to Hcrmias at Atame. 

Arijlotle went to Mysilene. Laert. 


239 

240 

241 

242 

Arijiotle went to King Philip, Alexander 
being 15 years old. Laert. 


243 

14+ 

145 

246 
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Qlymp. 

z^Archons. 

Olymptck ViEt'ors. 

CXI 

Pythodorus , Diod. Pytbodeir.us , Halic. 

Cleomantvs. 


£«£CKef«i, Diod. Halic. 



Cteficles , Diod. Halic. 


4 

Ntcocrates , Diod. Halic. 


cxn 

Niceratus , Diod. Nicetes, Halic. 

Grylius. 

2 

Ariftopbancs, Diod. Halic. 


3 

Ariftopbon, Diod. Halic. 


4 

Ccphifopbon, Diod. 


CXill 

Futbycritus, Diod. Halic. 


2 

Cbremes, Diod. Hegemon, Halic. 

[ 

3 

Anticles, Diod. Cbremes, Halic. 

! 

4 

Softeks , Diod. Anticles , Halic. 

i 

CXIV 

Agaftai, Diod. 

Micinas. 

2 

Cepbifbdoras , Diod. Halic. 


3 

Phihcks, Diod. Halic. 


4 

Arebippus, Halic. 


cxv 

Neaebmus, Diod. 

Dinomenes. 


ApoUadorus , Diod. Halic. 


3 

Arcbippus , Diod. Halic. 


4 

Demogenes , Diod. Halic. 


CXVI 

Democlides, Diod. Halic. 

j Parmtnia. 

2 

/V**.'AKtei, Diod Halic. 


3 

Nicodorus, Diod. Halic. 


4 

Tbeopbraftus, Diod. .Halic. 


CXVll 

Polemon, Diod. Halic. 

ApoUsmdes. \ 

2 

Simonides, Diod. Halic. 


3 

Hieromnemon, Diod. Halic. 


4 

Demetrius Phaiereus , Diod. Halic. 


CXVM 

CbxriwAs, Diod. Carimus, Halic. 

Andromenes. 

2 

An.txicrates , Diod. Halic. 


3 

Corybus, Diod. Conebus , Halic. 


4 

Xenippus, Diod. Euxenippus, Halic. 


CXIX 

Pberecles , Diod. Pbericles, Halic. 


4 

Leofiratus, Diod. Halic. 


3 

Nicodes , Diod. Halic. 


*$■ 

Calliarcbus, Halic. 


cxx 

Hcgemcxbus , Halic. 



Eucteman , Halic. 


3 

Mnefidemus, Halic. 


1 - - + 

Antiphases, Halic. 
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Qlyrnp. 

c ylrchons. 

Olympick Victors. 

CXXl 

3 

Nicias, Halit. 

Nicoftratus, Halic. 

Olympiodorus , Halic. 

Philippas , Halic. 


CXXI1 

3 

4 



cxxni 

3 

4 


Id-cus, Paufan. Eliac. 2 . 

CXXIV 

3 



cxxv 

3 



CXXV I 

2 

3 

1 


CXXVII 

2 

3 

4 

Pyttotffiw. Cic. 


. CXXVIII 

2 

3 

4 

j 


CXXIX 

2 

3 

4 

Diognetus. 


cxxx 

1 3 

1 4 
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Olymp. 

Thilo. 
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CXLI 

3 

4 

3.47 

368 

369 
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CXLI1 

3 

4 

371 

372 

373 
.. 3-4 



CXLI II 

3 

4 

375 

37 

377 

378 



cxliv 

3 

379 

380 

381 
38a 



CXLV 

a 

3 

4 

383 

384 
3*5 
386 j 
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CXLVI 

3 

4 

387 ! 

388 

389 

390 


1 

CXLVII 

391 


1 — -- 

a 

39a 



3 

393 



4 

394- 



CXLVII I 

395 


. 

2 

395 



3 

397 



4 

398 



CXL1X 

399 



a 




3 

40 \ 



4. 

402 



CL 

403 
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2 

404 

1 


3 

405 



4 

406 

1 


CLI 

407 



a 

408 



3 

4°9 



4 

410 
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Olymp. 

JEraPhilo. 



CLII 

2 

4 

4 ii 

4'Z 

4'3 

4'4 



cun 

3 

4 

4>5 
4' 6 
4 1 7 
418 



CUV 

3 

4 

4'9 

4Z0 

421 
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! 

CLV 

~ Z 

3 

4 

423 

424 
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' 426 


j 

CLV I 
z 

3 

4 

427 

42.3 

4 29 
430 


- 

CL VII 
z 

3 

4 

431 

432 

433 

434 



CLVIII 
| 4 

3 

4 

43 S 
' 436 

437 

438 



CLIX 

z 

3 

4 

439 

440 

44 1 

442 | 



CLX 

44 3 



z 

444 



4 

446 



CLX I 

44-7 



3 

449 



4 

4S° 


1 

CI.XJI 

•I5» 

Clitomacbus flourifhcd. 
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452 



4 

453 

C.ttnuatfcs died 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL 




A 

A Bdera , a City of Thrace , fituate riekt' 
beyond the River Neftus, toward the 
Eaft -, Founded and Named by Ab- 
dera, Sifter to piomedes, in the 104 th. 
year after the tak.irtg of Troy ;• And afterwards, 
( Olymp. 31.) ntfedift’d by a Colony of Clazo- 
menians. 

JEgina, an Ifland over againft Epidaurus, in 
the Saronian Bay. 

JEgos potamos, a River in the Thracian Cber- 
/o«ey«r,diftant from Seftos 1 y Furlongs. 

JEgypt, a Kingdom of Africa, molt Eminent; 
divided into the lipper and Lower : It had 
Twenty Thoufand Cities, the Principal were 
Memphis, Diofpolis, and Heliopolis -, Its River, 
Nitiis. ■ 

Agrianes , a People of Thrace , dwelling upon 
the River Agrianes, betwixt the Mountains Rho¬ 
dope and Hatnus. Of this Country perhaps was 
Hippomedon the Pythagorean,mentioned by Jam- 
blicbus. ['DoSr. Pytb. p. 1. chap. 8 .3 
Agrigentum. See Pythag. Chap. 10. 

Ambracia , an Eminent City of Epirus, in the 
bottom of the Abracian Bay, upon the River 
Ara&bus, not far from the Sea. The Ambraci- 
on Bay parts Epirus from Acarnania. 

' Alarm, a City of Myfta. , 

Athens, the chief City of Greece, feated in At¬ 
tica-, founded by Cecrops. 

Attica,.an Eminent Region of Greece, bound¬ 
ing on the Territory of Megara, on the Shore 
over againft Salamis -, and on the Territory of 
the Boeotians, by Sea, at Orpus by Land, at 
Pamctum, at Oenoe, at Hyfix. 

■ifei 


Bceotia, a Region of Greece, between Attica 
and Phocis-, reaching from the iEgean Sea to the 
Corinthian Iftbmus. 

Brackmemes. See Pythag. ch. 5. 

Branchidx, a Town where there was a Tem¬ 
ple to Apollo, on the Milelian Shore, between 
the Promontory of Pofideum, and the City Mi¬ 
letus. 

Byzantium, a City of Thrace, fituate at the en¬ 


trance of the Bofpborus, over againft Chalcedon 5 
Conftantine afterwards enlarg’d it, from whont 
it is now called Conjlantinople. 

C. 

Carta, a Region of Afia bounded on the North 
by Ionia, on the Eaft by Lycia, on the Weft by 
the Carpathian Sea, on the South by the Rhodi¬ 
an: Its principal Cities were Miletus, Mindus, 
Halycarnajfus, and Gnidus. 

Catana. See Pythag. chap. 10. 

Chalcedon, a City of Bytbinia, over againft By¬ 
zantium in the Month of Pontus Euxinus. From 
ics nearnefr to Byzantium, wfcich is lefs than a 
Mile, it was termed ( Pliny faith, ) The City of 
the Blind. 

Chene, an obfcure Village,either belonging to ' 
Olieea, or Ldcedcemonia • not mentioned (that I 
know of,) by any Geographer. 

Chios, an Ifland and City of the Ionians, dif- 
tant from Lesbos about 400 Furlongs, and 900 
Furlongs in Circuit. 

Cilicia, an Eminent Kingdom of Afia, deno¬ 
minated from Cilix, Son of Rhea -, lying betwixt 
Pampbylia to the Weft, and Syria to the Eaft,' 
and Mount T aurtis to the North, and the Cili- 
cian Sea to the South. 

Cirrhd , a Maritiihe City of Phocis, feated irf 
the Corinthian Bay,at the Foot of the Mountain 
Parnafjus, over againft Sicycii, diftant from 
Delphi 60 Furlongs. Fiona Delphi to Cirr.ha. runs, 
the River 'Puflus-, Itisthe Haven or Town of 
Shipping for Delphi. It bqrdereth on Locris. 

Clazomene, an Ionick City in Lydia, fituate in 
the Cheifonefus of JErythree, confining on the' 
Erythrceans, thefe being within the Cheifonefus,- 
the Clazomenians without it.- In the narroweft 
part of the Ifthmus.. . , 

Cnidus, a City of the Dorians in Afia, by the 
Sea, called fropiiim -, on the North is the terau- 
nian Bay ;6n the South, the Rhodian Sea- 

Cnoflits, a City of Creet. , , 

Corcyra, ati Ifland in the Ionian Sea, ovef 
agaiiig Epirus , from which it is but 12 Miles di- 
ftant. 

Corinth , an Eminent City near the Ifthmus' 
of Pe/opojMe/hj,governed Democratically. 

P p p p 2 Cos,- 
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A 


TOPOGRAPHICAL 



A 

A Bdera , a City of Thrace, fituate next 
beyond the River Neftus, toward the 
Eaftj Founded and Named by Ab- 
dera, Siller to Diomcdcs, in the 104ft. 
year after the taking of Troy :■ And afterwards, 

< Olymp. 31.) ritfcdiii’d by a Colony of Clazo- 
menians. 

Mgina, an Ifland over againft Epidaurus, in 
the Saronian Bay. 

jEgos potamos, a River in the Thracian Cher- 
diftant from Sefios 1 y Furlongs. 

JEgypt, a Kingdom of Africa, molt Eminent; 
divided into the Upper and Lower : It had 
Twenty Thoufand Cities, the Principal were 
Memphis, Diofpolis, and E/eliopolis Its River, 
Nikis. ■ 

Agrianes , a People of Thrace, dwelling upon 
the River Agrianes, betwixt the Mountains Rho¬ 
dope and H<amis. Of this Country perhaps was 
JHippomedon the Pythagorean,mentioncd \ypjam- 
llichus. [DoSr. Pytb. p. 1. chap. 8 .3 
Agrigentum. See Fythag. Chap, x o. 

Ambracia, an Eminent City of Epirus, in the 
bottom of the Abracian Bay, upon the River 
Aradhus , not far from the Sea. The Ambraci- 
on Bay parts Epirus from Acarnania. 

' Atarntt, a City of Myfsa. 

Athens, the chief City of Greece, feated in At¬ 
tica-, founded by Cecrop's. 

Attica,.an Eminent Region of Greece, bound¬ 
ing on the Territory of Megara, on the Shore 
over againft Salamis and on the Territory of 
the Boeotians, by Sea, at Orpus by Land, at 
Pandctum, at Oence, at Hyfix. 

B. 

Bceotia, a Region of Greece, between Attica 
and Phocis ; reaching from the JEgean Sea to the 
Corinthian Iftbmus. 

Brachmancs. See Fythag. ch. $. 

Branchid*, a Town where there was a Tem¬ 
ple to Apollo, on the Milefian Shore, between 
the Promontory of Pofidcum, and the City Mi¬ 
letus. 

Byzantium, a City of Thrace, fxtuate at the en¬ 


trance of the Bofpborus, over againft Cbalccdon ; 
Conftantine afterwards enlarg’d it, from whom’ 
it is now called Confiantinople. 

C. 

Carta,a Region of Aft a bounded on the North 
by Ionia, on the Edit by Lycia, on the Weft by 
the Carpathian Sea, on theSouth by the Rhodi¬ 
an: Its principal Cities were Miletus, Mindus, 
Halycarnajfus, and Gnidus. 

Catana. See Pythag. chap. 10. 

Cbalccdon , a City of Bytbinia, over againft By¬ 
zantium in the Month of Pontus Euxinus. From 
its nearnefi to Byzantium, wfcich is lefs than a 
Mile, it was termed ( Pliny faith, ) The City of 
the Blind. 

Chene, an oblpure Village.either belonging to ' 
Oltoea, or Lacedamoma • not mentioned ( that I 
know of, ) by any Geographer. 

Chios, an Ifland and City of the Ionians, dif- 
tant from Lesbos about 400 Furlongs, and 900 
Furlongs in Circuit. 

Cilicia, an Eminent Kingdom of AJia. deno¬ 
minated from Cilix, Son of Rhea •, lying betwixt 
Pampbylia to the Weft, and Syria to the Raft,' 
and Mount Taurus to the North, and the Cili- 
cian Sea to the South. 

Cirrha, a Maritime City of Phocis , feated in' 
the Corinthian Bay,at the Foot of the Mountain 
Parnajjus, over againft Sicycri, diftant from' 
Delphi 60 Furlongs. Fiom Delphi to Cirr.ha.runs. 
the River Pujltts-, It is the Haven or Town of 
Shipping for Delphi. It bordereth on Locris. 

Clazomene , an Ionick City in Lydia, fituatein 
the Cheifonefus of Erythrce, confining on the' 
Erythrxans, thefebeing within the Cheifonefus,- 
the Clazomenians without itIn the narroweft 
part of the Ifffimus,. 

Cnidus, a City of the Dorians in A ft a, by the 
Sea, called Troptum -, on the North is the Cerau- 
nian Bay ; on the South, the Rhodian Sea* 

Cnoffiii , a City of Crcet. 

Corcyra, an Ifland in the Ionian Sea, oved 
agaiiig Epirus, from which it is but 12 Miles di¬ 
ftant. 

Corinth , an Eminent City near the Ifthmiis' 
of Pclopon>icfus,governe& Democratically. 
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Cos, an Ifland of the Carpathian Sea, with a 
City in it of the fame Name,oppofite to Tctrme- 
rium , a Promontory of the Myndians. It belon¬ 
ged to the Dorians of Afia,caMc.6. Cos Mcropidis, 
becanfe inhabited of old by the Meropians. It 
was moft eminent, for. being the Country of 
Hippocrates tiie'Phyfitian. £ Hcraclit. chap. 3.] 

Cranon,a City of rhej 7 !?/y,bordering upon Ma¬ 
cedonia, diftanc from Crato an 100 Furlongs. 

Crcctym ifland in the Month of thejEgean Sea, 
between Rhodes and Felopomefus ; famous for the 
Birth and Priclts of jupitcr,and Laws of Minos ; 
for both which vifited oy many Philofophers. 

Crotona. See Pythag. chap. to. * 

Cyclades, iflands in the jEgean Sea ; fo called, 
for that they lye round about the Ifland Delos ; 
their Number and Order, according to Strabo 5 
is this. Hdtna, Ceos, Cythaos,Scriphus, Melos, Si- 
pb.ws Ci :i:lis.VrepefinihusjOlc.irus, Naxv.s,Parils, 
Syncs , A fyct-ms, 7 enus, Andrus , Gyarus. 

Cyprus, ah Ifland in the Carpathian Sea,fitu> 
ate betwixt .s'; a and Cilicia. 

Cy.-r-w, a City of Africk, the Metropolis of the 
Cyivnaick Province, which contained befides, 
Apnil.ai.t , Farce, T cucbira and Berenice. 

Cytb;r.r , ah Ifland in the TEgcan Sea, oppolite 
to A/.ilca, a Promontory of Laconia , and diftant 
from it 40 FurloiiQSjOppofitc diredlly to the Ci¬ 
ty Jhra. 

CtHcus, am Ifland and City of Myfia in Afia, 
feated on the Propontis, at the Mouth of the 
B i ver zAifaus ; built after Rome 70 years, at the 
fame time as A He tits. 

D. 

Delium, a little Town in Bceotia, by the Sea- 
fide, in the Territory of Tanagra, oppolite to 
Childs of Euboea. Here there.was a Temple of 
Apollo. 

Delos, an Ifland inthe^gean Sea,the chiefeft 
of thefe that were called Cyclades, and in it a Ci¬ 
ty, with a Temple of Apollo. It is diftant from 
Andros 1 5 Miles, and as many from Mycomus ; 
from Eubcea 30 Miles to the Weft. 

Delphta,a City of Phocis in Achaia, at the Foot 
of the Mountain Parnajfus, on the South part of 
the Hill; Famous for the Temple and Oracle of 
Apollo ; Thrcefcore Furlongs from the Sea. 

E. 

Elia,a City of Magna Gracioa. See Xenophanes, 
chap. 1. 

Elis, a Region on the Weft part of Pcloponne- 
/iij,bounded on the North by the Promontory 
Araxus , and divided from Mejjenia in the parts 
towards the Sea,by theRiveriVeda; the principal 
City thereof bore the fame Name, diftant from 
the Seal 20 Furlongs,from Olympia almoft 300. 

. Ephefits,a Maritime City of Jonia,hxs\\t by the 
Amazons, 40 years after the taking of Troy. It 
was famous for the Temple of Diana, burnt by 
Hcrofiratus, after it had ftr-ad 385 years. 

F.pid rams,a City of Argia in Pcloponnefus,' Teat- 
cd by the Sea,in the irnnoft part of the Saronian 
Bay. 

Ereffus, a City of Lesbos , between Pyrrha and 
the promontory Sigrium. 

Eritria, a Maritime City of Eubata, between 


Chalcis and GcrcJlits,oppofitc toOropus in Attica’i- 
diftant from Chalcis 20 Miles to the Eaft. 

Eubcsa,a great Grecian Ifland,oppolite to the 
Continent of Attica, and P.<sotia,and Locris, ex¬ 
tending from • Sunium as for as ThcJJhly the 
length of it is reckoned to be 150 Miles’- Its 
principal Cities, Chalcis, Caryjlus ,and Eretria. 

G. 

Galatec , Galli. 

H. 

EIcllcus ,firft lignified only a City ofTbeJJhly,be~ 
twixt Pharfalus and Mclitaa , named from Hellen 
Son of Deucalion , Thucydides lib. 1. ■ Stephanas 

Whence£H/krtli«M,throughout£/0;»«-,interprets 

Uko.J'o, and txxmat, only that City of The/fitly and 
TheJJalians. Afterwards the word extended to all 
that Tract of Land, which is from the Simian 
Promontory to Acarnania and Atbamen# on the 
Eaft,and to ThcJJhly on the North,unto thcMe- 
lian Bay. This is the Hellas of Ptolomy, who ex¬ 
cludes Thejfialy, which firft gave that Name to 
Greece , out of the Name Hellas. Thirdly, in a 
larger acceptation,befides thatTratt, iE includes 
alfo Thejfialy and Peloponncfus, and molt of the 
Iflands in th e<ts£gcan Sea; and this is the Greece 
of Strabo. Laftly, befldes%ofe Countrys it 
implies Afta the Lefler, and fome parts of ’the 
African Shore; and, in a Word, all Places inha¬ 
bited by thcGrccians: In which fenfe, it is moft 
commonly ufed by the later Authors. 

Heraclcti of Pontus , a City of Bitbynia, the 
Metropolis of the fariandyni , ieated upon the 
Euxine Sea. See Xcttcph. 

Himera. See Pythag. chap. 10. 

' Hyperboreans, a People of Scythia, fo named 
from the Hyperborean-Homtains. 


Jmbros, an Ifland in the ^gean Sea, not far 
from the Thracian Cherfonefus, diftanc from 
Lemnos 22 Miles. 

Ionia, a Region of Afia ,lying upon thejEgean 
Sea, inhabited by the Grecians, reaching from 
Pofideum ,a Promontory of Milctus,on the South 
to Phoeca,and theMouth of the River Hcrmus on 
the North; its- chief Cities, Miletus and Ephefius. 

L. 

Lacedaemon, the chief City of Laconia, on the 
W eft fide of the River Eurotas, remote from the 
Sea, lying beneath the Mountain Taygetus 1 to 
which wasaferibed its unhealthfulnefs. Pythl 

Lampfacum, a City of Myfia, feated on the 
Hcllefpont, at the Mouth of the.River Granicus - 
having Partus on the North, and Abydus on the 
South. 

Larijfia', there were twpCitys mThefifialy of this 
Name. 

Lebedus, a Maritime City of Ionia, between . 
Colophon to the South, and Teos to the North ; 
diftant from each, 120 Furlongs. 

Lesbos,an Ifland in the TEgean Sea,over againft 
i lEolis vn Afia, diftant from Lemnos , Tcnedos, and 
j C/j/w,almoft equally; Icfs thansooFurlongsfrom 
tte 
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the fartheft of them. Cities, Mitylene and Me- | 
thymne. Promontories; to the North, Sigrium ; 
to the Eaft> M elca. 

Lindas, one of the three chief Cities of the 
I [land Rhodes, fituate on the right hand to them ; 
that fail from the City of Rhodes Southward. 
Locri in Italy : See P 'ythag. chap. 1 o. 

Lydia, a Kingdom of Afia, lying betwixt Ionia 
to the Weft, and Phrygia magna to the Eaft. 

M. 

Magna Greecia. Ovid. Fafl. 4. 

‘For the Italian Land svas Greater Greece. 
Hither Evandcr did his Navy Steer, 

Hither Alcides Sail’d ; both Grecians were. 

The Club-Arm'd TravcUer,wbofc Herd did fir ay 
On Aventine, here drunk of Albula. 

That here Ulyfles was, Leftrigons beft. 

And the Shore nam'd from Circe, can atteft. 

Not long ago, o/Telegone appear’d 

The Walls, anil Tiber, both by Grecians rear'd. 

Hither Halcfus/wcM Atridcs Death, 

■Who to Falifca did his Nan c bequeath » 

An tenor add, who for T roy’i peace did plead 5 
And (Son t' ■■ pulton D .iunus,) Diomed. 
HitberqSinefs, fince Antenor, came. 

And brought hisGodsyeJcu'd from llion 'sFlame: 
Him Solirpu $from Ida did attend , 

From whom to Sulmo did that Name defeend. 

But though Ovid takes it for Italy in general, 
yet P liny more cautioufly faith,it comprehended 
a great part thereof , ( quotam partem■) Athcn-ms , 
almoft all Italy. And perhaps no othcrwile is Fe- 
fius-to be underftood, than as of 3 great part, 
when he faith, Italy was called Major Grtecia, be¬ 
cause the Sicilians poffcffcd it,or becaufe many great 
Cities thereof were derived from the C reeks. A nd 
Servius , Italy is called Miydui 'em at bccaufe from I 
Tarentum to Cumte, all the Cities were built by the | 
Greeks. More exprefly Sencca,all that, fide oj Italy 
which lies upon the low Sca,was ca ! ledS/ lajorGnecia. 
And fo indeed is it fet out by Geographers, 
but including alfo Sicily. 

Mantinea , a City of Arcadia in Felopomcfus, 
confining on ArgiafTcgca,Mcthydrium,andOrcho- 
tnenes, near to Megalopolis. 

Mar athon,o.Tovn\ of Attica, over againft Era- 
tria of Etibcea, between Rhamnus and. Brauron-, 
diftant from Athens Ten Miles,, and as much 
from Caryfius in Eubcea: 

Media, the greateft Kingdom in Afia, lying 
betwixt Armenia the Greater, to the Welt,and 
P arthia and Hyrcania to the Eaft- extending 
Northward to the Cafpian Sea, and Southward 
to Ajjyria and Sufiana. 

Mcgara, a City confining with Attica at 
Eleufis, dillant from the Sea 18 Furlongs, 

Memphis, a City of Egypt, built by O/iris at 
the point of Delta, over againft Babylon. 
tAct.ipontum See Pptbag-chap- 10. 

Miletus, an lonick City of Caria, the further- 
moft towards the South,next to Pofidcumfimate 
1 2 Furlongs from the Mouth of the River 
M aander-, built by Miletus , Son of Apo'.'o. 

Mitylene, the chief City of Lesbos, fituate be¬ 
tween M ethynma and Malta, dillant from M alea 
70 Furlongs, from Cam 120 Furlongs. Cicero 
much commends it for ficuation, beauty of the 


Buildings,and fruitfulncfs of the Soil; Cic.dc leg. 
agr. 2. 

Munycbiapa. Promontory of^rt/c.r,which,with 
Pir.vus,made the Harbour of the Athenian Ship- 
ing, with three fair Havens within it. At the 
Mouth ef thcRiver Jiiffus, on theWeft is Fir-sus 
on the Eaft, the Promontory Stanton. 

O. 

Oetcca, a City of Tb.jjh'y , named from the 
Mountain Oct.i. 

.Olympia, a place in B/r,with aTemplcdcdica- 
ed to JUpitcr,apon the fide of the River . 11/ hens, 
diftant from the Sea 80 Furlongs. Hcrewci<? 
celebrated the Games called Olympick. 

P. 

Fames, a Mountain of Altic's. 

Paros, an lflahd in the £gcan Sea: one of the 
Cyclades. 

Peloponncfus,ts Grecian Pcninfula, within the 
Ifthmus of Corinth, containing many Regions, 
whereof the principal, !c baia,).lis AhfurfiaJ.f- 
conica, and Argia ; the molt Eminent Cir'u-,.-!/./- 
fena, Corinth flegea. La- c.iemo:, 

Phoenicia, a Region of Syria lying next the 
Scajir. contained four Eminent CUR,, •< rltAis, 
Bybhs, Tyre, and Si Jon. The Pi mniJ.u.s were 
InvcmotspfNavigation ar.d Arithmetic!:-, gieac 
Mci chants’, but Sub le, DcceiLi'ul, and Thicvifli 
to a Proverb, J Ltvniutm more. Whence Polcmo 
faid of Acno,l-Jc c.-mctofle.il Learning (fsiruuSs,) 
like a 1htxnician.fuoz 1 heatieco amiiht, :i- s render¬ 
ed, ) Zen. chap. 2. 

Phologondros, an Eland to the Weft of the If- 
land los, of vet y mean account, a:, appears by 
Solon's rxprcfiicn, chap. 2. 

Fir ms a Town and Haven of Attica, ferving 
ibr the Shipping of Athens, in the midft betwixt 
Peg* and Sunium, 'dillant from .-.ther.s o Fur¬ 
longs. 

Pifa, a City of the Piloponnefns, fituate at the 
River Alpbcus and the Pif*.m Mountain. 

Pofidonia-, Psellum,a Maritime City of Lucan'a 
in Italy, betwixt Sale nut to the Weft, and Telia 
to the'Eaft; built by Lhc Durians and Sybarites. 

P«cm-,aMaritinieCity of Caria in/o»fj,bervvceu 
thcMouth of Meander,nodi the Mountain >i Iyc.de , 

Pylus, a City of Meffenta, in the Promontory 
Coryphafium, diftant from Methane iooEurlongs. 

R. 

Rhenium. See Pytbag. chap. 10. 

S. 

Salamis, an Ifland in the Saronicli-Eay, bc- 
wixt Pelopormcfus and Attica ■, adjacent to Eleufis 
of Attica, and to sAgina. 

Same, aCity in the liland Cephalonia, at the paf- 
fage between it and Ithaca. From hence went An- 
catis, who writ planted a Colony in the ifland 
Samus, whiih he fo named from Same. See PyS 
thag. cbap.i. 

Samus, an Ionian Ifl3nd,and a City of the fame 
Name; the Ifland is6ooFurlongsabout,and Pofi - 
damn, a Promontory thereof, not above Seven 
Furlongs from the Continent. The City fland- 
eth on the South part of it f at the Sea-fide, 1 1 
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was firft called A-ielampbylos, as Strabo or Me- Itrary, the Adjedtive of Syriatn Syria : Which 
lanipljyllos, as Jamblichus. See Pytbag. chap, i. 1 the Interpreters of Clemens Alex a ndrimcs , £«/e- 

Sardes, the Metropolis of Lydiafifaxx. under \ bius,Theodor et,Diogenes Laertius , and others,not 
the Hill TiwoiHs, upon the River PaCtolus. 1 oblerved,who, render fefgtv'/w tJv stffuw Phertci- 

Scepfis, a City of 7 "roar in feated on Cot>- I dc/« Syrum - T mt*ch lefs they, who,as an argument 
lus, the higbeft part of Mount Ida, whence flow- I to prove, that Learning was brought out of 
eth the River Seam under. I Syria into Greece, inftance Pberecydes, Matter to 

Sicinus, an lfland not far from Melos, on the Pythagoras, the firft Phifofopher. 

Weft of tlie Ul rnd {os-, obfcnre,and of noefteem, I • 

as appears by Solon's expreflion,cfc.?p.2. and Art- I T. 

jlopb.mes in his Clouds, AS. i. Seen. 2. I 

SUyen, a City of Pcloponncfius, Metropolis of j T.marus,a Promontory of Laconia iaPeloportne- 


the Kingdom of Sicyenia, between Corinth and 
Achai.i, diftant too Furlongs from Phflus. 

Sinope, a M ai itiine City of Paphlagoma. 

Sparta, all one with Laccdcmon. 

St.igyr.-i, a City of 7 hr ace, feated in th v e Bay 
of Strymen, between Argilus and Acanthus. See 
-■■rill. chap, i. 

Sunium, a Promontory in Attica, together 
with a Town of the fame Name, between the 
Saronean Bay, and the Sea towards Euboea. 

Sybarn. See Pytbag. chap. io. 

Syrus, an Ifl.uid in the dEgean Sea, one of the 
Cyclades, 20 .Miles diftant from Dclus, to the 
North. The Adjective is Syrius as on the 


fits, parting the Laconian and Mefienian Bays. 

Tarcntum. See Pytbag. chap. to. 

Tauromenium. See Pytbag. chap, i o. 

; Taygetus, a Mountain of Laconia , at the River 
Eurotas, and the City Sparta ; which City was 
fubject to Difeafesiby reafon' of that Mountain’s 
hanging over it. 

Thebes, a City of Bxotia, feated at the River 
Afipus and JJmenus -, built by Cadmus. 

Thyatira, a City of Lydia ,feated upon the Ri- 

:r Lyons, betwixt Sardes and Pergamum. 

Trias,a. Territory of Afia the Lefs,upon the 
fide of the TEgeanSea, between cAiolis and Hel- 
lefpont ; having a City of the fame Name. 
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A. ' 

A Baris the Hyperborean, Pyth. chap. 23. 
Academy. Plat. cap. 5. 

Achillean Field conceited for by the 
Mytelenseans and Athenians Pit. cap. 1. 

Achilleum founded. Pit. cap. 1 . 

Acroatick Dodtrine of the Peripateticks. Arijl. 
cap. 6. 

^Egyptian P.riefts. SoJ. cap.%.Pyth. cap. 2, 3. 
jEgyptian Priefts. Thai. cap. 3. 

./Egyptian kind of Writing. Pyth. cap. 4. 
JEgytian year introduced into Greece. Thai, 
cap. 8. §. 4. 

zsEthiops of Ptolcmais,z Cyrenaick Philofoper. 
Arifiip. cap. 9. 

Agcfilaus warreth againft the Perfian, returns 
to Greece, overcomes the Thebans at Coronea. 
Xen. cap. 5. 

Adomcna, what. Thai. cap. 11. 

Alcibiades. Socr. 1. 17. 

Alexander taught by Ariftotle , Arift.cap.%. be¬ 
gan to Reign, 7 fciW.fends all Rarities to Ariftotle, 
. Arijl. cap. 8. vifits Diogenes, Diog. cap 3/ dies, 
Arift. cap. 8. 

Alters erected to Anaxagoras. Amxag.cap. 5. 


Amafis King of zAEgypt. Thai. cap. g. 

Amafis his conteft with the King of zAstbiv- 
pia. Thai. cap. 9. 

Amafis his Correfpondence with Bias. Bias , 
cap. t. 

Amphibolis taken by Brafidos. Socr.-cap. 8. 
Analyfis, what. Plat. cap. 7. 

Annicerians. A nnif. cap. 2. 

Anniverfary of Anaxagoras. Anaxag. cap. 5; 
Antigonus. Arcef. cap. 3. 

Antigoms Gonatas invites Zeno. Zen. cap. 4. 
Antipater receives Xenocrates Ambaliador 
from Athens. Xenocr. cap. 3. 

Antipodes, the word by whom firft ufed. 
Plat. cap. 7. 

Anytus accufeth Socrates. Socr. cap. 1 o. 

• Appelles the Painter, relieved- by Arcefilaus. 
Arcef. cap. 3. 

Apocarteron , a Book of Hegefias againft Life. 
Hegefi cap. 1. 

Archelaus King of Macedonia. Socr. cap. 15. 
Areopagus , when inftituted,and when reform¬ 
ed. Sol. cap. 5. 

Arete, Daughter to Ariftippus, educated in 
Philofophy, Arifiip. cap. 8. 

Arginufic, a Sea-fight there, Socr. cap. 9. 
Arymnefius, Son of Pythagoras , Pyth. 21. 
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Arion. Per- cap. 4. 

Ariflophancs his Clowds afted. So:r. cap. \ o. 
Ariflotlc, downed not himfclf. rifl. cap. 1 1. 
Arithmetick, Fytb.dodr. p. 2, Sell. 1. 
ujflixny.es Ain anon . Xen cap. 2. 

Afia/ia, Miitrefs to Pericles. Seer. cap. 3 
Astrological Predictions of Tbaics. Thai.cap..?. 
fiO- 5. 

Aitronomy. Thai. c. Vt.Dofl. Fytb.part. 2 fed.2. 
s'flu of Athens. Per. cap. 2. 
silken; luftratcd. Sol. cap. 3. 

Arl .ntick Language or Story. Sol. cap. 8. 1 3. 
Plat. cap. , 
sit talus, Lacydes. 
sixes and Cyrbes. Sol. cap. 7, 

C. 

Cleobulx, a Comedy of Cratinus. Cleob. cap. 1. 
Galiifibenes put tc,Death in Aiexa . dn.. :rijl.cnp$ I 
Carncades fent o . iimbally to A ■.•■nc. Caen cap. 3. 
Cato moves the Senate againLt thcPhilofophcrs 
Cam. cap. 3. 

Cbariclcs, one of the 30 Tyrants. Socr.cap.tj. 
Cbcrfoncfus Thracian,reduc’d by Lhc Athenians. 
Sol. cap. 2. 

Chio bellows a Talent upon Speuftppus. Speuf. 
<ap- 1. 

Cbirifophus. Xen. cap. 4. 

Cbrcocopida, Who?.Vo/, cap. 4. 

Cirrha reduc’d by iheAthenians by aStratagem. 
Sol. cap, 2. 

Clexnder Governor of Ryr.amium.Xcn. cap. 4. 
Clcobis and Rito. Sol. cap. 11. 

Clcobulirta, Clcob. cap. 1. 

Clcombrotus kills himfelf,upon reading of Plato's 
Phatdo. Plat. cap. 15. 

Commentaries upon slrijlotle- sir. cap. 17. 
Connus a Lutinift. Socr. cap 3. 

Corinth, the Wife Men meet there. Sol. cap. 8. 
Crcct, Sol. cap. 1. Pytb. cap, 6 . famous for Reli¬ 
gious Mylteries. Thai. cap. 3. 

Critia/s, one of the 30 Tyrants. Socr. cap. 9. 
Crito, his Difeourfe with Socrates. Socr. cap. 11. 
Critelaus fent on Embafiy to Rome. Cam-cap. 3. 
Creeftts diverted from his expedition, &c.Bias. 
cap. 1. Pitt. cap. I. 

Cratfus his Difeourfe with Solon. Sol. cap. 11. 
'Cratfus taken Prifoner by Cyrus , and fet 'at Li¬ 
berty. Sol. cap. 11. 

Cratfus, how he pafled his Army over Halys. 
Thai. cap. 10, 

Crotonians inflituted Games in Emulation of 
thofe at Olympia. Pytb. cap. 18. 

Cube duplicated. Plat. cap. 7. 

Cylonian Impiety. Sol. cap. 3. 

Cynofarges, whence fo named, Antiftb. cap.2. 
Cy nofur a, the leffer Bear. Thai. cap. 3.by whom 
found out. Thai. cap. 8. fed. 2. 

Cypfalus, Son of Periandcr, Periand. cap. 6 . at 
what time he Reign’d. Per. cap. 1. 

Cyrus, his firft Afeent into Afta confounded with 
his fecound. Xenopb. cap. 2. 

D 

Daemon of Socrates. Socr. cap. 2, 6 , 8. 
Damafias, two of that Name, Archons, con¬ 
founded one with the other. Thai. cap. 2. 

Decree of the Athenians.conccrningZtmdde;?. 

cap. 6 . 


Helium, a Fight thci c. Xenotb. cap. 1 . 

Delphi, the Wife Men meet there. Sol. cap. 8. 
Helium, a Fight there. Socr. cap. 7. 

Dir.lcclick invented. Zeno EIc.it. chap. 2. 
Diogenes the Babylonian, bent on EmhulTy to 
Rom:. Ding. 



/ dotyma. a Learned Woman. S:>ir. cat. 3. 

Difunctions of 1 1 Heeled by. 'rijlvtk.lj .t. 
cap. 8. 

Divination, Pyb. rani. 2. p. 3. fed. 3. t a p. 4. />. 
2. led. 1. 1 ip. 1 5. 

Di\ ine Hi evidence, the expicflion by whom 
Rift life*!. Plat. cap. 7. 

Domat-i l’c,what; and,whcthcr/’/.;fo dothDog- 
iiiatife Plat. cap. 1 5. 

Dorick Dialctt/vliy ufedby the Pythagoreans. 
Pytb. cap. 22. 


Eclipfc, by whom full foretold, ibal. cap 8 
lied. 3. • 

Eclipfe parted the Armies of Modes and Ly¬ 
dians. 7 bal. cap. 8. ft , 7 . 3. 
hiatus, when / pbo us. Chit. cap. 1. 

Epburi, when ill'll diofcn. Cbil. cap. 1. 
Epigrams of Plato Plat. 1. 15. 

Epimcnidcs , his long Sleep. Jipim. 
l.utbydimus, when Ardion. Cbil. cap. 1. 
Exotcrick Doflrinc of the i’crinaicticks. 
slrijt. cap. 6 . 

F. 

Feall, made by Periandcr for the Wife Men. 
Anach.ir. cap. x. 

Furies, their Habit. An nedem. 

G. 

GeographickMap,by whom firft fet out .Anax- 
imand. cap. 1. 

Geometry, by whom firft introduced into 
Greece. Thai. cap. 7. 

Geometry. Pytb. dod.p. 2. fed. 3. 
Geometrical Proportions. Thai.cap.-], feet. 1, 2. 
Gnpmonick,by whom invented. Anax. cap. 1. 
GOD,from whom the Grecians firft received 
the Names of God. Thai. cap. 6 . feet. 2. 

Golden Verfes, by whom made. Cap. 22. 
Gorgias, a Sophifl. Socr. cap. 10. 

Grecian armybrought ofFby Xenopljon.Xen.cap.> 
Gryllus Son of Xenophon flain. Xen. cap. 6 .. 

H 

Heclemori. Sol. cap. 3. 

Hegcfifir.itus. Son of Pififtratus. Pit. cap. 1. 
Hcradidcs, friend to Plato. Plat. cap. a. 
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was firft called Melampbylos , as Strabo or Me- It 
■ lamphyllos,as Jamblichus. See Pythag. chap. i. j 
Sardes, the Metropolis otLydia$aax& under I 
the Hill T rnolus, upon the River Paftolus. J 
, Scspfis, a City of Troas in Afia, feated on Coty- I 
las, the higheft part of Mount Ida, whence flow- I 
eth the River Sc am under. 

Sicinus, an lfland not far from Melos, on the 
Weft of the Uland las-, obfcure,and of noefteem, 
as appears by Solon’s expreffion,cfc.sf.2. and Art- 
jhpb.mcs in his Clouds, AO. i. Seen. x. 

Sicyen, a City of Pehponnefus, Metropolis of' 
the Kingdom of Sicyenia, between Corinth and' 
Achaia, diftant i oo. Furlongs from Phftus. 

Sinope., a M ai itime City of Paphlagonia. 

Sparta , all one with Laced.cmon. . 

Stagyra, a City of Thrace , l'eated in tl\e Bay 
of Strymon, between Atgilus and Acanthus. See 
Arift, chap, i. 

Sunium, a pTomontory in Attica , together 
with a Town of the fame Name, between the 
Saronean Bay, and' the Sea towards Eubcsa. 

Sybaris. Sec Pythag. chap, i o.. 

Syrus , an lfland in the ^Egean Sea, one of the 
Cyclades, xo .Miles diftant from Delus, to the 
North. The Adjeftivc is Syrius ■, as on the con 


■rary, the Adjective of Sy/ia in Syrus .- Which . 
the Interpreters of Clemens Alexa ndrinus, Eufe- 
btus ,Theodor et,Piogenes Laertius, and others,not 
obferved,who,render ttssxv'Jiiy rev phereci- 
dem Sytum - T m\*ch lefs they, who,as an argument 
to prove,, that Learning was brought out of 
Syria into Greece , inftance Pherecydes, Matter to 
1 Pythagorus , the firft Phil’ofopher. 

T. 

T.mams,2. Promontory of Laconia iaPelopoiane- 
fus, parting the Ldconian and Mcffenian Bays. 

Tarcntum. See Pythag. chap. to. 

Tauromenium. See Pythag. chap. io. 

•• Taygetus , a Mountain of Laconia, at the River 
Eurotas, and the City Sparta which City was 
fubjecl to Difeafes.by rcafon' of that Mountain’s 
hanging over it. 

Thebes, a City of Bxotia , feated at the River 
Afopus and Jfinenus ■, built by Cadmus. 

Tbyatira, a City of Lydia ,feated upon the Ri¬ 
ver Lycus, betwixt Sardes and Pergamum. 

Tr6as,a Territory of Afta the Lefs,uponthe 
fide of the iEgeanSea, between tsEolis and Hel¬ 
lespont ■, having a City of the fame Name. 
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Academy. Plat. cap. 5. 

Achillean Field contefted for by the 
Mytclenceans and Athenians Pit. cap. 1. 

Achilleum founded. Pit. cap. 1. 

Acroatick Doftrine of the Peripateticks. Arift. 
cap. 6. 

Egyptian Eriefts. Sol. cdp.S.Pyth. cap. 2, 3, 
./Egyptian Priefts. Thai. cap. 3. 

./Egyptian kind of Writing. Pyth. cap. 4. 
JEgytian year introduced into Greece. Thai, 
cap. 8. §.4. 

<zAEtbiops of Ptolcmais,z Cyrenaick Philofoper.' 
Ariftip. cap. 9. 

Agefilaus warreth againft the Perfian, returns 
to Greece, overcomes the Thebans at Coronea. 
Xen. cap. 5. 

Adomena, what. Thai. cap. 1 i. 

Alcibiades. Socr. 1. 17. 

Alexander taught by Ariftotle, Arift.cap.?, be¬ 
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Hegef. cap. 1. 
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Philofophy, Ariftip. cap. 8. 

Arginufi, a Sea-fight there, Socr. cap, 9. 

Ary tm eft us, Son of Pythagoras, Pyth. 21. 
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Arion. Per- cap. 4. 

Ariftophanes his Clorods a died. Socr.cap. to. 
Arijlotle, downed not himfelf. drift, cap. 11 . 
Arithmetick, Pytb.doffr. p. 2, Sett. 1. 
Artaxerxes Mncmon.. Xen. cap. 2. 

AJpafia , Miftrcfs to Pericles. So.cr. cap. 3 
Aftrological Predictions of Thales. Thai.cap..?., 
fell. 5. 
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Atl.-.ntick Language or Story. Sol. cap. 8.13. 
Plat. cap. 1 <- 
At talus, Lacydcs. 

Axes and Cyrbes. Sol. cap. 7. 

C. 


Cleobulx, a Comedy of Cratjnus. Cleob. cap. 1. 
Callijlhcnes put toDeath bv Alexander. Arijl.cap 5 
Carneades fent o;i Embafl'y to Rome. Cant.cap. 3. 
Cato moves the Senate againft thePhilofoplicrs 
Cam. cap. 3. 

Charities, one of the 30 Tyrants. Socr.cap. 9. 
Cherfoncfus Thracian,reduc’d by the Athenians. 


Delium, a Fight thci e. Xenopb. cap. 1. 

Delphi, the Wife Men meet there. Sol. cap. 8. 
Delium. a Fight there. Socr. cap. 7. 

Dialcclick invented. Zeno Eleat.chap. 2. 
Diogenes the Babylonian, bent on EmbalTy to 
Rome. Diog. 

Dionyfius King of Sicily entertains Xenophon, 
cap. 9. entertains ■Aifchincs. ]Efch. cap. 1. 
Dionyfius, the Carthaginian. Euclid, cap. 2. 
Dionyfius,{.Uz Lidcr v cutcrtjins/\'a.'-». Plat.cap.9. 
D.onyfius, the Younger, entertains Plato. Pl.it. 
cap. 9. 

Dionyfius entertains Ariftippus, Ari/lip. cap. 5. 
Diogenes tiic Scoick fent on Embaffy to Rome. 
Cam. cap. 3. 

Dion, Friend to Plato. Plat. cap. 9. 

Diotyma. a Learned Woman. Socr. cap. 3. 
Diftindions ofY/.'lo,coilcdled by Ariflotk.Pl.it. 
cap. 8. 

Divination, Py‘.h. doff. 1. p. j.feff. 3. cap. 4. p. 
2 . Jeff, l.cap. 15. 

Divine Piovidcucc, the expreflion by whom 
firft ufed. Plat. cap. 7. 

Dogma tile, what; and,whcthcrPi«fo dothDog- 
niatifc Plat. cap. 1 5. 

Dorick Dialctl,why ufed by the Pythagoreans. 
Pyth. cap. 22. 


cap. 1. 

Chirifophtts. Xcn. cap. 4. 

Cbrcocopid*, Who ? Sol. cap. 4. 

Cirrha reduc’d by iheAthenians by aStratagcm. 
Sol. cap, 2. 

Cleandcr Governor of Byc.antium.Xen. cap. 4. 
Cleobis and Bito. Sol. cap. 11. 

Cleobulina, Cleob. cap. 1. \ 

Cleombrotus kills himfelf,upon reading of Plato's 
Phczdo. Plat. cap. 1 5. 

Commentaries upon Arijlotle- Ar. cap, 17. 
Comus a Lutinift. Socr. cap 3. 

Corinth, the Wife Men meet there. Sol. cap. 8. 
Greet, Sol. cap. 1. Pyth. cap, 6. famous for Reli¬ 
gious Myfterics. Tsai cap. 3. 

Critias, one of the 30 Tyrants. Socr. cap. 9. 

' Crito, his Difcourfe with Socrates. Socr. cap. 1 1. 
Critolaus fent on EmbafTy to Rome. Cam-cap. 3. 
Crtsfits diverted from his expedition, &c.Bias. 
cap. 1. Pitt. cap. 1. 

CrOtfus his Difcourfe with Solon. Sol. cap. 11. 
’Cratfus taken Prifoner by Cyrus, and fet at Li¬ 
berty. Sol. cap. 11. 

Cratfus, how he paffed his Army over Halys. 
Thai. cap. 10, 

Crotonians inftituted Games in Emulation of 
thofe at Olympia. Pyth. cap. 18. 

Cube duplicated. Plat. cap. 7. 

Cylonian Impiety. Sol. cap. 3. 

Cynofarges , whence fo named. Antifib. cap. 2. 
Cynofura , the leffer Bear. Thai. raj?. 3.by whom 
found out. Thai. cap. 8. feff. 2. 

Cypfalus, Son of Pcriander, Pcriand. cap. 6. at 
what time he Reign’d. Per. cap. 1.. 

Cyrusftiis firft Afcent intoAfia confounded with 
his fecound. Xenopb. cap. 2. 


E. 

Eclipfe, by whom firft foretold. Thai. cap. 8. 
I'eff. 3. 

Eclipfe parted the Annies of Mcdcs and Ly¬ 
dians. Thai. cap. 8. fi < 7 . 3. 
p.latus, when Epho us. Chil. cap. 1. 

Epbori, when firlt chofen. Chil. cap. 1. 
Epigrams of Plato Plat. 1. 15. 

Epimcnides, his long Sleep. Epim. 

Eutbydemus , when Archon. Chil. cap. 1. 
Exotcrick Dodrinc of the Pcripatecicks, 
Arifl. cap. 6. 


Feaft, made by Pcriander for the Wife Men. 
Anachar. cap. 1. 

Furies, their Habit. Jlicnedent. 

G. 

GeographickAlap,by whom firft fet out .Anax- 
imand. cap. 1. 

Geometry, by whom firft introduced into 
Greece. Thai. cap. 7. 

Geometry. Pyth. doff. p. 2. fed. 3. 
Geometrical Proportions. Thai.cap.j. feet. 1, 2. 
Gnomonick,by whom invented. Anax. cap. 1. 
GOD,from whom the Grecians firft received 
the Names of God. Thai. cap. 6. feet. 2. 

Golden Vcrfcs, by whom made. Cap. 22.. 
Gorgias, a Sophift. Socr. cap. 10. 

Grecian armybrought oftbyXenopboh.Xen.csp.J 
Gryllus Son of Xenophon flain. Xen. cap-. 6. 


D 


a 


Dccmon of Socrates. Socr. cap. 2, 6, 8. 
Damafias, two of that Name, Archons, con¬ 
founded one with the other. Thai. cap. 2. 
Decree of the Athenians.cOneerning^m'.^'w. 
Cap. 6. 


Hedemori. Sol. cap. 3. 

Hegefiflratus, Son of Pififiratus. Pit. cap. r. 
Hcraclides, Friend to Plato. Plat. cap. 9. 


Hermes 
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Hermes Trifmegiftus the Books aferibed to him! 
fuppofititious. Plat. cb. 4. j 

Hcrmids PLingof Atarna. Arift. cb. 4. 
Hermodomas , firnamed Creopbilus. Pyth. cb. 2. 
Hcrmolaus and others confpire againft Alexan¬ 
der. Arift. cb. %. 

Hrrpylis , Wife of Ariftotle Arift.cb. 1 3. 

Hippias a Sophi(t. Socr. cb. 1 o. 

Honuyicion of Pythagoras , diltinCt from his pri¬ 
vate Sthool. Pyth. ch. 16. 

Horofcopes, of what nfe firlt. Anax cb. 1. 

I. 

'iefemy. the Prophet, not contemporary with 
■ Plato. Plat. cb. 1. 

Jews, Pyrbagoras converted with them ,-Fytb. 

Immortality of the Son), by whom firlt held. 
Thai. cb. 6. fed. 4. 

immortality of the Soul,by whom. Pberec. 
Immortality of theSoul,of whom.Plato. learnt 
it. Plat.ch 3. 

Indifferentc. Tbiod.cb. 2. 

Induction, Sccr.cb 4.how ufed by Socrates. Ibid. 
Induction, its kind ■, how nfed by Plato.Plat, i 5. 
Ionian Common-Council- Ha\\,Thales advifed to 
be built in Teas. Thai, cb• 10. 

L. 

Labynitus King cf Babylon. Tb.tl.fh. 8, fed ’3. 
Lacyd-ean- Gardens. Lac. 

Lais. Ariftip. cb.- 3. 

Laws of Solon. Sol.ch.6. 

Laws of Draco. Sol. cb. 5. 

Laws of Pittacus. Pit. cb. t. 

Laws given by Plato Plat. cb. 10, 14. 

Library of Ariftotlc. Arift. cb. 1 6. 

Lycaujn, School of the Pcripateticks. Arijl.cb.6. 

M. 

Magna Gracia. Pyth. ch. 1 o. 

Manes , fervant to Diogenes. Diog. cb. 1. 
Mantinca, a Battle there. Xen- cb. 6. 

Marius entertains Theodoras. Tbeod. ch. 1. 

Marks affixed to Plato's Writings. Plat, cfc.15. 
Mathematick. Pyth. dod. p. 2. ch. 2. 

Medicine. Pyth. Dod.p. 3. fed. 4. 

Megacles. Sol. cb. 3. 

Magarcnfes contelt with the Albanians, con¬ 
cerning Salamis. Sol. ch. 2. 

Megarenfes recover Salamis , Sol. ch. 2.take Ny- 
fca. Ibid• ch. 3. 

. Megarenfes prohibited by decree to come with¬ 
in the Athenian Jurifdiftion. Euclid , cb. 1. 
Nelitus accufeth Socrates. Socr. ch. 11. 

Mentor '. Cam. ch. 4. 

Middle-Academy, Arccf. cb.i. upon what oc- 
cafion Lacydes betook himfelf to it. Lac. 
Mill-Song. Pitt. cb. 1. 

Milo. Pyth. cb. 23. 

Mind, Anaxargorus fo termed. Anax. cb 1. 
A.nefarchus, Son of Pythagoras. Pyth. 21 
MoralPhilofophy,by whom invented. Arcbelaus 
Mofes afforded light to Plato. Plat. ch. 4. 
Munycbia, the Haven of Atbens.Epim. 

Mules. Pyth. ch. 1 3. 

Mu lick. Pyth. Dod. p. 2. fed. 2. 


N. 

Helens long before Thales. Thai. ch. 1. 

New- Academy ‘Cam. ch. 2. 

Nichomachus , Son of Ariftotlc. Arift. ch. 1 3. 
Noumcnia. Sol. ch. 7. 

O. 

Oath taken by the Senate of Athens. Sol. ch. 7. 
Oblong-Number, wliatf/at. ch 7. 

Olympia , Mothei to Alexander. a-.rijl. ch. 5. 
Olympids inlfituted by Ipbitus long before 
Corxbus, who I s commonly conceived the firlt 
Victor. Thai ch. 2. 

OlympickBeft deiign’dby Alexims. Alex. 
Oracle niiftaken by Diogenes. Dtog. ch. 1. 
Oracle. Pyth. cb. 2. 

P. 

Palatncdcs , a Tragedy of Euripides. Socr. ih. 14. 
Panionium,or\o common Temple belonging to 
12. Ionian Cities. Bias , cb. 1. 

Pcloponncfian War. Socr. cb. 7. 

Periandcr , at what time he began to Reign. 
Per. cb. 2. 

Pericles. Anaxag. cb. 5. 

Peripateticks , whence fo called Arift. cb. 6. 
Pbalaris kill’d Pyth. ch. 17. 

Pherccides , at what time he died. Pyth. ch. 2. 
Philip receives Xenocratcs AmbafTadorfrom A- 
thens , Xenocr.cb.%. fends for Ariftotlc. Arift. ch. 5. 

I Pbilifltis. Plat. ch. 9. 

Pbilocyprus. King of Cyprus. Sol. cb. 8. 
Philofophers banifhed Athens, fbeophr. ch. 2: 
Philofophy, why fo called. Pyth. ch. 8. 

Phryne, an Athenian Cu'rtezan. Xenocr. cb. 2. 
Phryno flain by Pittacus. Pit. ch. 1. 

Phtbiriafis. Pberep. 

Pififtratus gains theTyrany of Athens. Sol. cb. 

1 o, 12. 

Pifitbanatos Death’s Orator, fiegefias .-Who fo 
called. Heg. ch. 1. ‘ 

Pittaceian Sentence. Pit. ch. 1. 

Pittaceian Field. Pit. ch. 1. 

Plato fought mot at Delium. Plat. ch. 2. 

Plato not fupplanted by Ariftotle. Arift.cb. 3. ’ 
.The wordCPoemJby whom fit It ufed.1.7- 
Pompey vifics P ofidonius. Poftd. 

Potid x a befieged. Socr. ch. 7. 

Prediftions of Anaxagoras. Anax. ch. 3. 
Predictions of Thales. Thak ch. 1.3. . 
Predictions of Epimenides. Epim. 

Predictions of Anaximander. Anax. cb. 1. 
Predictions of Chiton. Chil. ch. 1. 

P ricne conquer’d. Bias , ch. 1. 

Principle and Element, .by whom firlt diftia- 
gnifhed. Plat. ch. 7. 

Principle and Element confounded by the firlt 
Philofophers. Thai. ch. 6. fed. 1. 

Prodkus the Sophift. Socr. ch. 3. 

Protagoras a Sophift.- Socr. ch. 1 o. 

Proverb, Samian Comet. Pyth. ck: 2. 

Proverb, Thefe are under the Government of 
Nino. Pyth. ch. 18. 

Proxenus accompanies Cyrus in his Expedition. 
Xen. ch. 2- 

Proxenus Educated Ariftotle. Arift. ch. 2. 

1 PfammirtitHS , 





f 'famtninitm, the lame with Amijhgus and 
Semnifertctis. Pytb. ch. 5. 

Ptolomy Son of . Tagus , entertains Theodoras 
the Atheift. T heod. ch. 1. 

Potlomfs Queftion to Eiccild. Each ch. 3; 

Pyramid’s height, how taken by Thales. Thai-, 
ch. 7. fell. 2. 

Pythagoras his time. Pytb. ch. 10. 

Pythagoras the Wreftler. Pytb. ch. 2. bis, ch. 6. 
ch. 22. 

Pythagoras efteemed a go A. Pytb. doll.p. i.eh. 1. 

Pythagoreans Exoretick. Pytb. doll. p. 1. ch. 2, 
5, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

Pythagoreans Efoterick. Pytb. doll. p. i. ch. 8, 
9, 10, 11. 

Pythagoreans and Pythagorifts , how diftin- 
guifh’d. Pytb. ch. 1 6. 

Pythais, Wife of Arijl ot/e. Arijl. ch. 12. 

Pythais, Daughter of Arijlotle. • Arijl. ch. 13. 

R. 

Refuvreclion of the Body. Thai. ch. 6.fell. 4. 

Retiarii, Roman-Gladiators. Pitt. ch. 1. 

S. 

Saitick Province in Egypt. Plat. ch. 2. 

Salamis reduc’d by the Athenians by a ftrtfta- 
gem. Sol. ch. 1. 

Saidius, or Cadovides, Brother to Anacharfis 
King of Scythia. Arlachar. ch. 1. 

Scylla, the Sea-Onyon, a Book concerning it; 
written by Pythagoras the PhyBrian. Pytb. ch. 22. 

Scilluns, a Town bellow’d on Xenophon by the 
Lacedaemonians. Xen. ch. 6. 

Sentences of the wife Men, fet up at Delphi. 
Chil. ch. 2. 

Scathes, King of Thrace, entertains the Grecian 
Army to fight for him. Xen. ch. 4. 

Sifa&hia, what. 1 Sol. ch. 4. 

Skin of Epimenides, a Proverb. Epim. 

Socratick way ofdifcourfe, abrogated by whom, 
Arcef. ch. 2. 

Solek in Cilicia built. Sol. ch. i 1. 

Soli in Cilicia. Chryf. ch I. 

Soli, in Cyprus built. Sol. ch. 8. 

Solaxifin, whence fo termed. Sol. ch. 11. 

Sophocles’s judgment of Polemo. Pol. 

Stagyra re-edified by Alexander. Arijl. ch. 8- 

Superficies, the word by whom firft ufed. Plat, 
ch. 7. _ I 

Superftition, arifing fromignotanceofPhyfical 
Caufes, confuted. Anaxag. ch. 4. 

Style of Plato. Plat. ch. 15. 

Stoe, naUiM, the School of the Stoicks. Zen. 
ch. 3. I 

Stone fell from the Sun at Mgos. Anax. ch. 3. 


Sun’s apparent Diameter. Thai. ch-. 8. fell. 2. 
Sybarites and Crotonians fight. Pytb. ch. 17. 
Syennefes, King of Cilicia: Thai. ch. 3. fatty: 
Xen. ch. ^ 

T. 

Tarquinius P rife us, miftaken byJ?#j^for>Ta/-< 
quinius Superbus. Pytb. ch. 10. 

Tela ages. Pytb. ch. 21. . .Y.\> \ 

Tel/us. Sol. ch. 11. uj -JK-le 

Temple of Diana at Scilluns, in' imitation of 
that at Epbefns. Xen. ch. 6. 

Thales the elder, confounded with the younger. 
Thai. ch. 2. • . ■. 

Thales Contemporary with the later Prophets. 

Thargelion the lixth, a day fortunate to the A-. 
thenians. Socrat. ch. 1. 

T beano, many of that Name. Pytb. ch. 21. 
Theon Smyrna: ns. Plat. ch. 7 . 

Tberamenes accufeth the lix Commanders.&w,. 
ch. 9. 

Tberamenes put to death. Socr. ch. 9., 

Thcfpk, when he firft prefented Tragedies. Sol. 
eh. 10. 

Thetis: Sol. ch. 3. 

Thirty Tyrants. Socr.cb. 9. 

Thrajibtdus’s advice to Periahder. Per', ch. i:' 
Thra/imachus a Sophift. Soc.ch. 10. •••' 

Toxark a Scythian. Anachar. ch. i.-. 

Triops, a place at 'Delphi. Pytb. ch. 6. 

| Tripod of Gold. TbaLcb. 5 . _ 

Tropicks imply alfcrEquinoxes. Thai, ch 8* 
fed. 1 . . ... 

Tinondat King of Eubata. Sol. ch. 3. 

■ W. 

Water, the Principle of all things,h.eld by the 
Phoenicians and Indians. Thai. ch. 6. felt. 1. 

Wife Men, when firft fo called. Thai. ch. 5. 

X. 

Xantippe, Wife of Socrates, Socr. ch. 1 6. 
Xeniades buys Diogenes , Diog. ch. 2. 
Xenophon’s Armour. Xen.cb. 3. 

Xerxes his expedition into Greece. Anaxag.ch.i, 

Z. 

Zamolxis, Pytb. ch. 21. 

Zeno confults the Oracle. Zen. ch. 1. 
Zodiack’s Obliquity, when found out. Anaxt- 
mand.ch. 1 . 

Zoroajlres. Pytb . ch. 5 . 


Q qqq 


Authors 



Authors that have Writtenthe hives and Dofflrine of Phiiofothers. 


D Amujles ( qf Sigeum, a Promontory of I 
Treat,) Son of Diox ftp ns, Difciple of 
Hellanicns, wrote Of Sophifts , (Suid.) 

He lived before the Peloponefian War. ( DtonyJ . 

Hah car. devTbucyd. Cbarall.) 

Xenophon, the Philofopher-, wrote fivft, OJ the 
Lives of Philofophers ; (Suid..) perhaps meaning his 
Socratital-Apology and Commentaries. 

Anaximander- the youiiger,ofaH;'/rt //^Contem¬ 
porary with Xenophon, for he lived in the time of 
Artaxerxas Aneon, wrote. An-Explication of the 

P/ Tywp^/t,ofatfor,the moft eminent of all Jfo- 
crates hisDifciples, (Dwnyf Haltc. Eptft.adPomp.) I 
in the time of Artaxerxes Ocbus, King of Pcrfta, 
and of Philip King of Mace Jon, wrote. Concern- 
\nz the Exoral ations of VIoto. Athcn. Lap-ii- 
Tiww the Locrian, a Pythagorean Philofo- 
pher, wrote the Life of Pythagoras, (Sun,-) I 
Speuftppus wrote, Of philofopher s,i Book/L^vr.) 
Xenocrates, the Philofopher, wrote Books, Of j 

L, T beophraftes wrote of th eWife Men. (Laert.) 

Ariftoxenns of Parent um, Eifciple of Ariftotle 
wrote. Of the Lives of Eminent P erfons jamonglt 
whom were Vyt hagsras, 'Archyt.at, Socrates,Plato. 

■ Heraclides,oiPontns,\ieAASpeuftppusdnd.Arifto- 

tie; wrote, Of the Pythagoreans, and. Of Lives: I 
Which laft tho reckoned .by haertws amonglt 
Phyfical Writings, yet,as VoJJtns(de Htftor. Grate. 

1. 9.) conceives, they feem to have been rather , 
Hiltorical, becaufe Eutocius cites hisLfe ofArcbt- 

,ne Dicearchti EfMefenePifciplezlfotoAnftotle, 

fAlhen.Deipn.11. ) wrotepf Lives. Laert inPlat. 

K Glearchi/s of Soli, Difciple to Anfotle, 
wrote. Of Lives, ( Atbcn.Deipn. 6. )Ofthiswork, 
Athene ns cites the Firft, Fourth, and Fifth Book; 
and but of-it. Age!liz/s takes what he writes of 

r} 'pbani™ of Enefins, Difciple alfo to Ariftotle, 

■ wrote. Of the Socraticks. ( Laert. tn Antifth. ) 
h'piatri/svno'.e. Of Lives, Four Books: (Laert.) \ 
Baz GaPendus conceives, they contained not the 
Stories'of any Eminent Perfons, but MoralRules, 

whereby to lead a quiet Life. ( Lacrt •) . | 

Apollodori/s^-Smrdmed Cepotyrannus, Difciple 
of EpicitrhsfmQte, lits-Life, ( Lacrt.) 

Bardcfanes, a Babylonian, living in the ti 
Alexander Sever res, wrote. Of the Brachntones and 
Samanxans, Indian Philofophers, whom the Gre¬ 
cians term ’Gy mnofephifts. 

nontenants of Lampfacumf>\RxftioZo Epicurus 
wrote B oks, 0 // be Socraticks.(Laert: m Socrates.) 

' Anticonift oiCari/lus, Lived in the time oipto 
tus I. eels andl ’tolemrus phil.ide/pbus;vmtc, 
pr Lives (Lacrt.) of which were particularly 
mentioned thoi'e of Polemo, Menedemns, Dyonyftus, 
Met.itbentcrnts, Lyco, Zeno, Pyrrho, Timon, by' 
Atbenxus and others. , . , . 

Callimachus of Cyrcnc, a Poet, Lived in the time 
o\ Violent sit* i •bihidelphus ; vnozedTab/e or DeJ'ci- 
pnM nfth-fe nho were eminent in any kind ofLe 
,ng,and»fd 


Keanthes, of Cyzicus , an' Orator, ( Difciple of 
Philifcus the Milefian, the Orator, ( who learnt of 
If derates, wrote. Of Eminent Perfons, cited by Ste¬ 
phanas, Clemens Alexandrinus, Laertius , Porphy¬ 
rias, and Hefychius Alt lefties. 

Hermippus of Smyrna, about the time oCPtole- 
mat us Euergeles, wrote Books, 0 / Lives, of which 
are particularly cited the Lives ofPlato,Arceft!aus, 
Ariftotle, Tbcopbraftus, Lyco , and others; by La¬ 
ertius. 

Spherus, in the time of Ptolemeus Euergetes, 
Difciple. to' Zeno the Cittean, and to Cleanthes, 
wrote. Of the Eretriack Philofophers, and of 
Lycurgus and Socrates, Three Books. (Laert.) 

Chryftppus, the Philofopher, wrote. Of Lives ; 
to which, perhaps appertained that which he 
wrote. Of ancient Pbyjiologifts. 

Sot ion wrote a Sticcejfton of Philofophers, where¬ 
in, as Eunapius declares, he gave an account of 
the Lives of the Philofophers, as they fucceeded 
one another. Laertius cites the third Book. 

Heraclides, Son of Serapion, lived under Ptolomy 
Philomctor , wrote a Succejfton in Six Books, doubt- 
lefs of Philofophers; perhaps the fame with his 
Epitome of Sot ion : Laertius cites both Titles. ■ 
Apollodorus an Athenian, Son of Afclepiades ; 
he was a Grammarian, flourifhed under Ptoloma- 
us Euergetes, heard Ariftarcbits the Grammarian, 
and Pans tins the Stoick, (Suid.) He wrote. Of 
the Sells of Philofophers ; and (if it were not the 
fame work,) a CotleSion of Dourines, both cited 
by Laertius in Solone, (ft in Chryftppo. 

Clitomachus, Difciple to Carneades, flourifhed 
about the 162 Olympiad; Wrote, Of Sells. (La¬ 
ertius in his Life.) 

Alexander Cornelius, Sirna'med Polyhiftor, flou- 
iriflied in the 17? Olymp.wrote SttcceJJions.(Laert) 
Damps the Affyrian, wrote the Life of Apollo¬ 
ns Tyanceus. (Hierocles , cited by Eufeb.) 
Maximus theTEgiean, Contemporary with Da¬ 
is, wrote the Life of the fame Apollonius (Hie- 
cl. Ibidem.) 

Mocragenes wrote Four Books of the life of 
the fame Apollonius ; deferedited by Philoftratus ■„ 
1. cap. 4. _ 

Plutarch (who flourifhed under Trajan and 
Hadrian,) wrote of the Opinions of Philofophers, 

1 Five Books extant. 

Diogenes Laertius , or, as T zetzes terms him,D/- 
„ & enianus,vthoLe Ten Bocks,Of the Lives of Philo¬ 
fophers, are extant; out of which Photiusdfimns, 
that Sopater borrow’d much, (Timem. 161 .) Dio¬ 
genes therefore lived before the Great, 

who put Sipater to Death/ Suid. in ) 

but later thanTVv?/d»;for he mentions Plutarch, 
and Selins Empriricusytni. SaturninusDiicvp\oof 
Sextus. Whence VoJJius colleas, he lived under 
Antoninus Pius, or fomewhat later,Dtf Natura If 
conftit. Rhetor, cap. 9. 

Lucian of Samofata, under Aurelius and Commo- 
dus, wrote the life of Demonax, a Philofopher of 
that ti 


ings.(Athen.Deipn. 6.C 14- ) 


PbiloftratusfiomiihingfromSeverus toPbilippus 
Suid.) wrote the Life of Apollonius 'Tyanaus,com- 



prijing all that Maximus and Damis liad written Antijlbcnes. , a Peripatetical Philofophet, writ 

before ; itconfifts of Eight Books extant. the SucceJJions ofPhilofopbers. (Laert.) 

Pbiloftratus, Uncle and Father in-Law to the Apollodorus,vvho vttotiu.CoIleQion of Dollrines.. 

Other, living under Macrinus and Hdiogabalus •, (Laert.) 

wrote the Lives of the Sopbijis. Arijiocles of Mejfena, a Peripatetical Philofo- 

Porpbyriusfv/vag (somGalicnus toProbus,wtote pher, 'wrote Ten Books, Of Pbi/ofopby, in which 
o/MxrofB hieiatr, liijlorian Pbilqf'opbican , conclud- he gave account of all the Philolophers.and their 
ing about the time of Plato,(Eunap. Proem, ft is Opinions. (Said.) 

mentioned by T beodorct and Tsetses under the Lamas wrote. The Life of Eudemus ; EttJe- 
Title of,T be Lives ofPbilqfopbcrs.Tbe third Book mus was a Rhodian, Difciple to Arijlotle. 
of it is cited by Snidery -,part of the Life of Pytha- Damon, a Cyrenxan, wrote a Book of Pbilofo- 

goras belonging to it is extant, firft fet forth by pbers. (Laert.) 

liitterbujius, afterwards by Lucas Ho/Jienius. Didymus lived in the time of Julius the Difla- 

Soterichus lived under Dioclejian , wrote the tor ; wrote. Of the Pythagorick.Pbilofophy. (Said.) 
Life of Apollonius Tyanxus. (Su 'id.) Diodes wrote the Lives ofPhilofopbers. (Laert) 

fambhchus.JA'Aiet to Julian theEmperor,wrote Eubuhdes wrote a Book of Diogenes and per- 
xheLifc of Pythagoras,put forth by JoannesArccrius. haps of Socrates. fSee Laert. Soar.) 

Eunapius, living under Valent inian,Vd/ens,-.u\d Herodotus wrote. Of the Toutb of Epicurus, 
Gratian, an Eminent Sophift, Phyfician, and Hi- (Laert. Dionyf. Halid) 

fcorian, wrote, at the requelt of Cbryfintiusfbe Heron , Son of Cotys, an Athenian Orator, wrote 
Lives of tbePbi/ofopbers and Sopbijis, extant. an Epitome of the Hiflories of Heraclides. (Said.) 

AW/wa,a Neapolitan, a Philofopher and Ora- Uippobotus wrote. Of Sells, (Laert.) not only 
tor, Difciple to Proclus, lived about the times of of the Doftri ties, but Lives, of Philolophers; for 
Zeno and Anajlajius -,YttoK,the Life of Proclus,h\s there is cited alio his Book, OfPhilofopbers, per- 
Mafter and Predeceffor in the School,in Profe and haps the lame. (Laert.) 

Verfe. That in Profe only is extant. Jafon wrote, Succejftons of Philofophcrs.(S:tid.) 

Hefycbius illuffrts, a Milefian, wrote a Nomen- Lycon of Jafia wrote. The Life °f Pythagoras. 

clatcr,oilndex of fitch as wereEminent farLearn- (Athen. 14.) 

ing, extant. Meleager wrote, Of Opinions. (Laert. in Arijlip.) 

Damafcius, of Damafcus in Syria, lived under Nicander Alexandria wrote, Of the Difciple 
Jujlinian, was a Stoick, Difciple of Simplicius of Ariftotle. (Suid. in a^gffy.) 
and Elamita Phrygians ; wrote a Pbilofopbical Hi- 'Nicies of Nice, wrote the Hifory, or Succejfi - 

jflory (Suid. in Aufif.J on of Philofophers. (Athen.) 

rantetius wrote, 0 / Selfs. (Laert. in Arrftippo.) 
Of more uncertain time are thefe following. Satyrus, a Peripatetick, wrote, The Lives of 

Eminent Verfons Epitomiz’d by Heraclides. 

Amphicrates, who writ a Book of Eminent Socrates wrote, Succejftons, cited by Laertius, 
Perfons, cited by Laertius and Atbenaus. in Diogene -, but perhaps it lhouldbe, 

Andron of Ephefus, who wrote a Treatile ofthe Softer ales, a Rhodian, who wrote the SucceJJions 

Seven Wife Men ; perhaps thelame withhis Tri- of Philofophers. 

pod the fubjeft of which was the Story of the Theodoras Wrote, Of Sells, (laert. in Ar if ip. 

, Golden Tripod. Laert. in the Life of Thai. Timotheusm Athenian, wrote, Of Lives, (Laert.) 


Qqqq * 


ConjeSlmes 



UPON 


Some PafTages of the faid AUTHORS. 


D h aninta, lib.l. cap.2. ya.% oyrroy yypi- 

■rav ^ arV» (Pucius, cum enim injinittxjint 
Jigurx iV atomi ) perhaps, ^a'r»» rfJ - dr'opay. 
(Democr. chip. 9. Serf. 8.) 

.TV general tone ani/milium, lib. 4. cap. 9. c* ^ 
r- fiHTei (perhaps |U«T(o!. ) yht&at Quit rhb J'tutpogj.v 
m StUi@- ■(, to apfint. (Democr. chap. 9. Sell. 7.) 


Hcmil.2 4. de legcnllib.Gentil. Sratifn 
j;a?i6iia / 7S£fv etaurtS Karaitivd^eiy rl ftipu^heuv $ per¬ 
haps, ST©-, £?I|, B 3UuVi) jj.axs'iroTsepi' itr/rwS, 8iC. 
(Pytbag. dotfr. part. 3. &r< 7 . 1. chap. 3.) 

Ibid• Ssil <fi) xj nKatJaytt parti rim in <rdpa.l@- Hm'/SUv 

■x&tttlnivw, Sic. perhaps5 T£j/J'5^tov. (Pint.chap. 5.) 


Stromat. lib. 1. 4 ■ Z/uat. dt cLqp iiJ^n rro/vu cl- I 

•52 ?icvix.«‘ i fit dim tsifl •Ufo'.u.Ktilof (rendred ,Jcic- 
bat enim, .7/ exiftimo, earn mull arum rerumfeien- 
tem jam habere me/item, •/tied docet , eft, Hera- 
cliti fernentia,) perhaps,*,*i» ► &„, J',S'*’ex.n. 
(lie reel. chap. 1.) 

Lib. 9. for Eu f uVa Tu 3 -aj,ojHs, perhaps read eu- 

t»r«.(Pyd, chap, 2 u.) 


Hip. lib. 6. i r’ ufyo-l©- O' 1 AtUulnai * pofl/of, fup- 
)ly, a.' 4 e»»“"©-. (Socrat. chip. 1.) 

Excerpt. Va/tf. pag. 245.fupply the Text (out 
jf Limb/, devil. Pyth. cap.29.) thus, itiy yd f p£(a-j 
rgji t&ir&pUo ( fgirnitv, Sri <f 4 ■//'' Tran-w, porneiew, 
5 m«.i pvvpovejm, (Pyth. dotlr. parr. 1. 


(Zf&rpol' &i 2oAW|U©- A1.IK&, per¬ 
il' Mfar.lv. (Sedan, chap. 11. ') 


Gregory Kazianzen. 

r Adverf. Julian. Orat. 3. ’e™ ^ SVoi pipHS^ ^ 

A^oi/tr^ 4 x 0 }«*lrar t/»« J'iAex.apd.Tiy. zMoTtyjocn 
•u&}t§ipivav^ rilott tf toi d, dfuiKovatu ph fwiapimt 

to no?* j ni/Kneeat, perhaps tranl'- 

I pofe ; J'eKttitrpa.Tay (Ap rot Kay.orix va t rrg/l,9l(iuav 
ti'lon d.faiKwe'W. (Pyth. chap. 22.) 

Herodotr/s. 

Lib. 4. Ira -&r 5 to aJ'»Ap/J's2 &n9w>&v. (Valla 81 
Stephen, a pat ruelej) perhaps (Anacharf 

chap. 1.) 

lamb/ichus, his Life of Pythagoraf, 

Set forth corruptly by Arcerius ; and corrupt¬ 
ed yet more by his Tranflation and Caftigations, 
reftored a little by the Anonymus Writer at the 
end oi his Edition, and by Dejiderh/s HeraldusdX. 
the end ofhis Animadverfions-, and hyRittereuf- 
us upon Porphyrius : But generally requires much 
mo-6; as. 

Cap. 2. for i\ul 2,J,p.a r!if it 71; Kt<pa.torif, read 
Sdpuy, and afterwards, pag. 27. dvri J Sapl,isiead 
sdun ( - For fo the Oracle immediately following. 
Ayxd/', (not Aj/xeue, ) mafiieui vnerw 'Za.p.ov avri 

2 . aunt ai 

'Outlaw niKop.au' fUKKat (Hefycll. <puhf>'ls,) P ovo- 
pdfelcu auln. (Pyth. c. I.) 

^Pag. 29. ig Kvltrill dulh, at pi aurao iyiem K-ara- 
rjiriu, read, hvIiUu ivrUu in (for fo the MS.) pd 
irot iyjutnt. (Pyth. chap. 2.) 

Pag. 3 2. «fiy ydf heAvy xj itulliv etpaj'id.? l <i&<u rtm- 
fh larpio mif. ro~( oroKKoIt fo/A(t]ai. read, mi&i 
y*t ir.el. ay d, iauritlfoS'idluSiat ranra., <fi * for the 
MS. had J 'if) eoiphf, life, and immediately, for 
oeo d nvSayS?ay xaSop, read, loaf and xaAoe*. 
(Pyth- ibid.j 

Chap. 3- nay vlloy ofuyovxr'iav, 1‘ead, KaK ti 
(Pyth. chap. 3.) 

Pag. 32. xj 7lit 'drf.oK, xj tpoiriKoif hgyfdvlae;, x) 

rriacuo T£A£*«t Tif.dSt l» n Bvl2l.ro x) rvfu, it, xj 1 

oroKKa r? 2»fi« ptpn it; £ip!inu< hfafyupeya, read 
and diftinguilh, xj ro7 f akkoio f c? m ly.„i (or rpomu- 

Kcif ) Uestdy'Jait, ^ rrdaa .0 TtMiji'j 7sAs?o'« idle Bu[ 2 f.tp 
UTofM ^ x? •X-OAA* sufijaf jKifn, £§«{£?»; 

1 ‘ptra. (Pyth. ibid.) 

Pag. 34. piroy rl ehrpiZey^drjL®-, tit ’ , A<>o* 7 ot 
! JrairMn, perhaps, tHnii9ty^a'fAil& 7 3 , ffd els*Ai- 
yv-dlor i iiiVxnf, ( Pyth. chap. 4.) 

Cap. ?. 



'ComeBures. 


ttr iara*$su& H, read 


(Pytb. 

id Si/ J'ta.J'izath 


Cap. 5. for 
chap. 6.) 

Pag. 38. tr£ectJ'tl;a]t 

Cap. 8. pag. 50. Sb-ols (read to«,) oJ'srxtoJ- 
w, Sec. (Py/b. chap. 12.) /;n 

Pag. si. for JoS-i/fdas read Mj$i/y.i«f. (Fyth. Ibid.) 

Cap. .9. 5/T4 sr P 37ov «!?«« <tu» 0 o 5 asw 
*« (read p.*.;*, ) W *»e«r »t» *»*PX« 

(read cha l- \ v > . 

Cap. 10. pSIt &tW 1 , Tea< f 

and afterwards, (tSwt A* ajreanw^ 1 

See. (Ibid.) • 

Pag. <5o. for ImwMw, read, 

(Mi.- , _ . 

Cap. II. a/JTccf && trhei?* IFoW&Z, «»«*««>; 
"perhaps ihy.ih.tiai/. (Fyth. chip. 14.) _ __ p , 

Cap. i?. for ^£u?.f»<r/, read at. W''-’; 

ioUr. pari. 1- &rtf. 2. chap. 7.) > , 

Cap. 18. pag. 89. iVffMiiJW «>«©■ a/psw t, pei' 
haps •’AyewwJs, (P/^i- dolt. part.1. chap. 801 
Cap. 19. r?)i rlw ait&afir, pern«i]»] 

'“W1£ read ^ and 

afterwa'rds, ior ahhataiddra t^h, perhaps ix 1 ’" ■ 
(iWrf.) „ , ,. a 

Cap. 21. pag. 99- ™^.TiOsc&cu /f *s 4 “ ( aa v f-u~ 
«/#]■ U;W, expunge i^iw, which learns a gloio- 
(Fyth. doth pari. 1. chap. 9.) .... . , 

; ' Cap. 25. (read da-t.) vff (Fythag 

' doUr. part. 1. Sett. 2. chap. 8.) , 

' Cap: 26. &rf liras 3**®i0 perhaps «£•>?,) 

BAimSm - as# W7w. Ci>' a. 

' doitr.part. 4. chip. 4- Symb. 4. .; 

• Fag. i?5* olT?fti)Tei, r< 

^Ibid*3 ? >;*sJs ^ Ai/SMej/#, read SfyiaAsis. (Py'fc 
*#>•. p«7. 2.1. chap . ip) 

Marmora Amndelianu. 

Pag. 10. line 38. dgyj'S®’ A8tu>j« « Li\ya, (Mi'| 
Selden, arcbonte Athenk popular )fread Eti^t/«r»/a« : 
(Chiton, chap. 1.) ' ■ • 

Micomachus, his \ntroduilipn8tp(Ariih)tieticli._ 

(So fupply the Title, deiOyiflttus eiVotyaj/ii* f 

pag. 30,31,44s 62,76.) , , , „ 1 

Pag. 7. «’*** it, oil if v tret areiy^eg® vor«?x®^ 
ffl/j/ffl/wsc? meV 4»7 >,i TO A01!T«, read, /are/yevssTest Jt«?- 
X»ffs6- irniJttr.'«s« ph, &c. (Fythag. dotf. part. 2. 
Sffff. 1. 

Eis Enchiridion ofllujic/i, TeffdrtKby Meiboinii/s. 

Pag. 1 o. continue the fifth Seftion,^ and diftin-1 
guifh thus, i aep Tor© iarlyLo®. rlw Ve WT aeifl- 

oT0tro7,,TO Tapin', »Ve <Pra it 5 ht 6 , s§ » 

ataoJ'ai, J'ld irntrav nye/MH, ^ orgjurisei^© (*er«?t« W 
ad&ylsJ'w ti,&, rtfaf jm wtjvjvi n n«- 
&ct y&5« xa-mAH9-3-£V7 * «PC«p 6^g/3eu«-ajf. Qoect.' o.; hv 
9&r ii it iroTi 4 J’t^cyitriiy, &c. (Fyth. part. 2. Sett- 
2. ffbrtp. 3- , r - 

Pag. 11. 1 <ror not icroppo-Tras as jWeibojKHfs : 
(Fyth. part. 2. <SW?. 2. chap. 4.) 

Porphyrins, his Pz/f of Fythagoraf, 

Set forth by Lucas- Holflcnius : p. 2. and p. io 
FfpoS'J.pdliTi .mi KfsoauAiM , perhaps in! Kjeoji/Ara 
or a Kseo?CA«. (P>-rh. chap. 2.) 


. Pag. II. cr tiJ *«A»^doo> TeioroJ'/, perhaps' teioo;. 

I (Fyth. chap. 7.) 

Pag. 27. tIuj SciAcitL,!/ /j& ly.ch.et i'hex read Y.fjrai) 
Scly^vm. (Fyth. dotfr.part, .y chap. I.) 

I lbid. (fa'ftw Si /cm t/i/oo wf iheuniyay 
X«Mt£, perhaps o»asra-Mift|K.V'»- (P/ff- ?• 6V/f. 
3. chap. 4 J 


>yr«£r. 4- y 

r? ftiirel, read Oe«i/o". (Pyt* 


Froch/s , upon Euclid. 

Lib. t. chap.i 2. olive jd? c/pcabivk; (read dtfirxatit,) 

I Tfi 1 dorclfat’ to* eht«(J.a.t r.9.tamSv, ae i t!/.o v.aO’ 

.kats^p dereteimi yjucM Ae/Sdr, tranlpole, ia« » vlxo 
128’ citttTsgji/ deretetew yveaict \a.P.Sv xoroif. (Fyth. doitr. 

part. 2. c/v/'. 2.) 

Ibid. -r ciai0/j.er,r.laj- xji J'e rtw 'ivaatv va orMiSuf, 
it) r ore«f ic«/To xozrai'iai/, ^ v rcHiravn e-u/vlul sr m>A* 

' gffttl/ T« Tea6t-^fi#« 77'A A fi, *r r'P;:c; yvcScrn-^ xj 

jI/Teoy-ov * v pturmli, tranfpofe the lines, i/ofio-«o-«. 

'kaJj-rVh iv oroAAfO S<ra|/, .v«< ts azEtu.lt ~lahhtt. X; 

Stoj/j yvaatv % cietO/xthitlw. xji ¥ faoirni tS 

v.,.„8xf, $ t 2 org«i< fttovo xo/i/aviiw it) ffuuJ'sv.uor, 3 ! f/.»- 

nxtii- (Fythag. Ibid.) 

Ibid, for wwj/si'S read xj 1 j/ird. (Fyth. JLiJ.) 

Lib. 5. chap. 4- Sro cu<&nirs(jf ouii c-?5 Aoj/iT/y-Si', ;( 
ra v * H Ij.ild.pa.trti yweer £\' ch\ triaf, lupply ^ liro 
| tb noyitrpscts $ void! » pile. Patrri, Site, and prefently 
j after, for os s^dof/si/©-, read as spa.daM'/®'- (Phil. 

i. Ibid- T01 ■ «i4vh i'll n'lVz/uel©- i!cs 7 o ofo ]4 
Uif 7 Jr df Tis 5 rJ ss//i ytay.ile.Utn, ftoshens y.w «>, 8tC. 
fupply. Cl TVS OCT 7?>i yeuy.tlet'U’ <f s-c//x«®«“« 

I f/.iSoJ'©-, ( tpittriv,) £ Qa.ittt.tvy rr&f yteiftilentt 

I Qa.trthud ocbos vtolkf®-, Sue. . ^ 

■ Pag. 31. Tjh 7 ygctyudt o?t or4r75 .Toftoos . ou?» r yr's 
trattends, read, Toot TsTsseixas iusdv. (Thai.' chop.J. 
u’if. I. ... ' 

I Lib. 4. pag. .109. ol’ ot**/ ;3 Sxi 0 «etc c «Ketyitiit tS 
LfoBsi/ -xpeitiv naif rZ 00?^ avy.7mjgQciKnv c.rfi’o vS x®“ 

1 eroV tpo.trtv, 'if ax (ja'Cev in ot/hctis, Kc.. fftipp^y,,®'*'^!; 

L T j coO a cl avyuegylttnif, -rdlS rragyQat.Sv IhSh to 
LaT.r- gntrJ'i tu%'or, Kc. ( Fythag doflr.parl. 2 . 
I 5 W. i-chip, 2.). ....-• .V 

Sextus Ewpirict/s, his Fy-Iibncanllypotupofes. 

Lib. 1:0.4. ^ t 3 , AeliSHiK '-wcyirttirn j& VouyZ- 
rav. 1$ ?, perhaps -J. (Sr.rv. 

Cap. 14. BS (l A03/BS >9 TUSTBS •uu®ru , (vns X«A«Vll'. 
perhaps t6w«s, (c/.vz/i. ii.) 

I Ibid. p. IO. rrotaj dibr!; f.iZO'vr.' *<is r o?i. MS. J«Ao- 
U/<J7se»i/. better, (chap. 12.) . 

1 Chap. 33. pag. 46. m the Verles or Xenophanes, 
[for tjytfiligy. Quart]d MS. dy.tpc]tg Q e l®. f01‘ owo 
[ read oorsm." for ir«a’ MS. or £«#. MS. 

Ex] oV perhaps liror. (chap. 31.) 

1 Lib. 2. cap. 5. pag. 61. axS/ioaor ^ , « Wa/s per¬ 
haps fill nr. (/ii.'/.) 

Cap. 6. p. 64. To tea a a. t^rdts ad&c, it r.e.t'.'x.vht 
nai <f4j yd, in the MS of Sir llcnry Savi lc and Mr 
Cafaubone there is a breach, to liievv the d elect,thus, 
TO^s ai&ntrttti xe/rS fifi'* Tttrt H yd. prcfa. 1 tly after 
for s-ti, nle xetretVy read rilav. (ibid.) 

Ibid. lin. 3 6. ffjoi dytiOtls Zhv a ;M*h, 

fupply, ii d.J'Jcifof®. otherwifeit is not a d '■‘‘stive 
realon. (Ibid.) 

Cap. 13. pag. 82. lin. 4. « iyigp Zb, i X ‘ J, ' *“« 
bK agy. iyigy. El fupply, el tfS, bx c£i._ O 
\$yt@p.’£fr . iy) Lk tpaf ob-r KKcogj, Sic. (Ibid.) 

Cap. 22. pag- 101. lin. lS. ipd'jnx.a cT 4 Ft as T{a- 
p, « tt.fy/. ar'sges dfleet elair. read it La. (Ib.d.) 



Conjectures . 


Cap. 23. pag. xc2.-perhaps to 'SsopdhAv d <rupi- 
tao uit fliould be expunged ; and is but a repetition 
of the next line. (Bid.) 

Lib. 3. cap. 8. line 50. for Haa’ « iAp ip' SAi*. 
perhaps lead, iti jy dvii its up Jxi?*. (Bid.) 

Cap. 16. pag. 136. lin. 40. « <fi vsni-ost", xe- 
v&ftitmi (iildgaltxai. perhaps K.ni[itvatr. (Ibid.) 

Cap. 18. * alvs-Q- S'utl.s read a?ei s-©-. (Ibid.) 

Pag. 141. lin. 3. in. a. & rb (Sot it EJ/y, add, yTi 
■r laure hoy on' (Bid.) 

Lin. 30. a f <sai[j.tnaa.'‘B, lea v5or«p<l>»<ro l «V- (Bid.) 

Socrates and the Socraticks , their Epiftles. 

Set forth by Leo Allat’ws. 

Epift. I. pag. 2. c&bVilf b/iolas ecKKUV T7/J dc'oVTl T6, 

perhaps T^aioel* t S) ^ (Socrat. Epijl. 1.) 
Pag. 3. as J (/it .T^eSj. perhaps <Jf in£f iy-it 
rre) £<«. (Ibid.) 

Pag. ^. cAaa& /A) tlifav iyttP rUu aSjitu, re «P 4 
KaHtutrag aA'lof. M.S. ii (Ad iTt&r. perhaps itAAec re i 
flit' “V ?X 0 ' xk" dnitut, re «P 4 , rjcJ'dsral' culb(.(lbid.) I 
Pag. 9.' 07/ in C e‘i.^di f 1 ciitu rdd lv.d TovOaJe, d/Mita 
Ao«.St. perhaps, apie/roo < 3 V*/JW»p, or bpnitat $0*&t. 
(Ibid.) 

Epift. 5. Tl&t-i’jov HtnahadSt fit t!ou Ao'tttt'. per¬ 
haps, KiCmmISSv riiy Acids, or J'lagct.Mv eft Tm Affiote. 
(Socr.Epift.s) 

Pag- I j - 't£ fWiBeooeioT/t'™ va*fYM7. read/xttuateid- 
Toiot. (Ibid.) 

' Pag. 16. crgtt off bVx" W» >§ ffJ 1 075 -fflf aVfifoioriVai/] 

dyaStut trefeairis-ififliu, tDv ■Antf oW neAAivlav Xftisilv 

/ perhaps, orett oft MvxWtov tid'd yu itI otlas dr \ 

s ' Qghiwiyai) dytt&St, rre)eanrisi}wtai, StC. or, orgs'f off 
»fv'x»t ilj'i’ *5 rft ep7«t ao8pffl57«oav dyndiy vr&<ra*eri}»- 
. T«t t_ 637 fttAASitroft, 8tc. (Ibid.) 

' fbid- a ASj/o/t ftStoy, AAAd £ ifyotf J'ltAatrartrei. 

MS. Ids i xiyoit. which I choofe,reading afterwards 

. J'uKapcu Ttf. (Ibid.) 

Pag. 18. «&J St (Ad?wi n/sSf rvfxdyeit read, ®a tat. 

„ Epift. 7- Pag- 22 . re7o (A) yd} i&vcu spu *5 £ k&- 
Ticket viTaimi vat iff&Aovroffi ouptpta'^otpj StC. perhaps, 
otto (Afl yif htjtiyai a fin ye n&lfocurt urrxomwcu « i/ 3 o- 

Aoi/re. (Bid.) 

Epift. 8 . ’OlJX OTTO flftOTSjK, TO jn^jS 7 Vg)tV 0 l(, 

■ d'Jd&ci. perharadd, &s. (Amiftb. cbaf.4,) 


Epift. 9. tootk ^ J'ovAh df/Ava re xS^ltdl®- Ava*. 

perhaps xe?n°'l&. Dorice, for yiiipdlS'. (.Arifipi. 
cap 7.) " 

^Pag. 26. or/ KeLKoAotfiOvnaa ravra cri%av, xa~ 

•3-asf> <rd fj-m yg)tpo<i Vuii. iteaw/lU- fie dset^r.isrovrtat 

SuppakSV/o/, ate. read and dittinguifh, ka.^a^ <ru 
< 70 / y&pf,,. Vm d'e eheomrit /j.e ©ei 0 Aiiom 7 1, 8tC. Do- 
rice..<J»/dL) 

Ibid. T« Ai [j.caiaf d( iiMvluo, read,' idtAe [jLdviae 
<au <?t t/'-d'. lut. (Ibid.) ‘ 

Ibid. 27/ <To £>-“ >e>oi'Bf, Sec. read, S 7 t Stc. 
(Bid. 

Epift. 13. AkSffl <7e 5 -auptct^aP »pcaV perhaps, TOJ- 
a-a'Zav. (Simon.) 

; Ibid. pV»»«oTo; del pcaj^ .f/dilf TaS 7 /s j/ap cTioIb- 
u pxej-a Toif < 7 »?e<i^uiBP J'/BKB<r/P. read' ^rnre/A) tot 

Ain'S x} d'i'l-Ms Cdifl a\y d} A id ct] cut [diycuAa Toff aotpyalwUn 

Amxttaiv. tor f b Stbhcsrts Serm. 1^. citing this frag¬ 
ment, ex Simonis Epifiola ad Ariftigpum : whence 
fupply the Infcription alfo. (Bid.) 

Stobaus. 

■ > Serm. 82. citing Hieroc/es, cr°ri di JVa^Vat It 
IdkiAipS, n re Sw4£?7“fj perhaps re So K&flixS. (Eu- 
] did. chap, 3.) ' 

TbemiJUtts. 

Orat. 4. Ik Kfy'jav®. S'e e?f AoxjBf,' dta yvKaVd. 
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SIR, 

I Send this Book to you, becaufe you firft direded 
me to this Defign. The Leaned GafJ'endus was my 
Precedent • whom ne verthelefs I have not follow’d 
in his Partiality: For he, tho 5 limited to aSinglePerfon, 
yet giveth himfelf Liberty of Enlargement, and taketh 
occafion from his Subject to make the World acquaint- 
ed with many excellent Difquifitions of His own. Our 
Scope being of a greater Latitude, affords lefs Oppor¬ 
tunity to favour any Particular; whilft there is due to 
every one the Commendation of their own'Deferts. This 
Benefit I hope to have received from the Variety of 
the Subjed- but far more are thole I owe to your En¬ 
couragement, which if I could wilh lels, 1 Ihould up¬ 
on this Occafion, that there might feem to have been 
expreffed fomething of Choice and Inclination in this 
Action, which is now but an inconfiderable Effed of 
the Gratitude of. 


Dear 'Uncle , 


Tour Mofi Afeffionate Nephew., 


and Humble Servant y 


Thomas Stand ley. 




PREFACE 

W E are entring upon a Subject which I confefs, is in it felf harfh - 
and exotick, very unproper for our Tongue yet l doubt not but 
they will pardon this, who Jhall confider, that other Philofe- 
phies and Sciences have been lately well received by feveral Nations Tranfla- 
ted into their own Languages, and that this, as being the firfi, contributes not 
a little to the underflanding of the refi. 

Another disadvantage this Subject incurs far more conjiderablei There is 
not any thing more difficult to be retrieved out of the Ruins of Antiquities than 
the Learning of the Eaflern Nations, and particularly that of the Chaldeans. 
What remains of if is chiefly tranfmitted to m by the Greeks, of whom, fome 
converted it to their own ufe, intermixing it with their Philofophy, as Pytha¬ 
goras and Plato j others, treated exprefly of it, but theirWritings are loft. Of 
its firfi Authors nothing remains ', what others took from it, is not dxftirtguijh - 
able from their proper Philofophy .The Greeks were firfi made acquainted with 
it by Ofthanes, add, long after, by Berofus ; the former living in the time of 
Xerxes, the othjr, under Ptolomaeus Philadelphus. Whence it may be in¬ 
ferred, that the Difcourfe, which Democritus writ of Chaldaea, and his 
Commentary of the Sacred Letters at Babylon, either camefhort of thefe 
Sciences, or 'were Jo obfcure, that they conduced little to their difcovery. Neither 
ferns theTreatife, entituled Magicum ,afcribed by feme, to Ariftotle, by others, 
to Rhoden, but indeed written by Antifthenes, to have confidered the Learn¬ 
ing and Sciences, fo much as the HiSlory of the Profejfors. Of which kind were 
alto, the Writers, concerning the Magi, cited, under that general Title, by Dio¬ 
genes ‘Laertius’. 

But there wanted not thofe, who further explained to the Greeks what Oft¬ 
hanes and Berofus had firfi communicated. Hermippus(fo ufe Pliny "sWordsf 
wrote moft diligently of Magick, and Commented upon the Verfes of Zoroafter. 
About the time of Antonius Pius flourifbed the two Julians, Father and Son, 
Chaldaick Philofophers: the firfi wrote concerning the Chaldaick Rites, the 
latter, Theurgick Oracles in Verfe, and other Secrets of that Science. 
Afterwards wrote Symbulus and Pallas, concerning the Magi ; and the lat¬ 
ter Platonick Philofophers more frequently : Amelius, 40 Books of Confuta¬ 
tion', Porphyrius 4 on the Hiftory of Julian the Chalda£an;Jamblichus,a 8 
intituled , Of the moft perfect Chaldaick Theology j and Syrianus 10 
upon the Oracles. 

Of all thefe, there's nothing extant, unlefs (which we Jhall have occafion 
hereafter to prove ) the few Oracles, difperfed among the Platonick Writers, 
be part of thofe, which were, by the Greeks,(Hermippus,Julian the Son,and 
others') tranjlated out of the Chaldaick. Some of thefe Pletho and Pfellus have 
explained with a Comment,adding two brief obfcure Summaries of the Chalda¬ 
ick Doffrine, which we have endeavoured to fupply and clear, by adding and 
digefling the few Remains of thofe Sciences which lie difperfed amongft other 
Authors ', taking care to rejeff fetch as are feuppofitious, or of no credit, as in the 
• 'fiifidrical Part, Annius Viterbienfis, Clemens Romanus, and the like: in 
the Philofqpbical, the Kabbinnical Inventions, which tho incurioufly admitted 
by Kircher,Gaulmin, and others Jmanifefily appear to have been of later Liven- 
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OF THE 

CHALDAICK PHILOSOPHERS. 


The Firft BOOK. 


Of the Chaldieam. 


P Hilofbphy is generally acknowledged! 
even by the mcft Learned of the Gre¬ 
cians rhemfelves, to have had its Ori- 
ginal in the Eaft. None of the Ea- 
Item Nations, for Antiquity of Learning, flood 
in Competition with the Chaldeans and Egyp¬ 
tians, The JEgyptians pretended that the 
Ch.ilJxtins were a Colony of them, and had all 
• their Learning and Inftitutions from them; but| 
' they who are lefs interefled, and unprejudiced I 
Judges of this Controverfie, aflert that a The] 
<t The Author M,,gi ("who derived their Knowledge from the 
of the Tx.nije chaidieans) were wore ancient than the JEgyp- 
uTfZlrrZ tiens that b Aflrological Learning pajfedjrom 
in Promt. the Chaldatans to the ./Egyptians, and jrom 
b Jofeph. i.'8. them to the Grecians, and, in a word, that the! 
‘ Qk • Cbaldaans were c antiquijjimum Ddtorum genus, 

the molt ancient of Teachers. 


THE 

Fourteenth Part. 

The Cbaldtean Philojopben } In - 
ftitution 3 and SeBs. 


SECT. I. 

Of the Chaldee an Philofophers. 


CHAP. I. 


CbaUhea is a part of Babylonia in Afia, the 
Inhabitants- termed Cbafdim, (as if Chujdim ) 
from Chits the Son of Cham. But the Philofo- 
phy of the Cbaldaans, exceeded the Bounds of 
their Country, and diffufed it felf into Perjia 
and Arabia, that Border upon it; for which 
reafon the Learning of the Cbaldaans , Pcrfians 
and Arabians is comprehended under the general 
Title of C H A L D AIC K. 

Of thefe therefore we (hall begin with That-> 
from which the other two were derived, and is 
more properly termed CHALDfEAN, in 
refpecl of the Country. In treating of which 
(as likewife of the other two) the firft part of 
pur Difcourfe (hall confider the Authors or Pro- 
ieffors, and their Se£ts; the Second their 
DoSlrine. 


The Antiquity of the Chaldaick Learning. 

T H E Antiquity of the Chaldaick Learning, 
though fuch as other Nations cannot 
equal, comes far (hort of that to which they 
did pretend. When Alexander, by his Viftorics 
againft Darius , was pofiefied of Babylon, (in 
the 4383 '/ year of the Julian Period j Arijio- 
tle, a curious promoter of Arts, requested his 
Nephew Califlbencs , who accompanied Alexan¬ 
der in the Expedition, to inlorm him of what 
Antiquity the Learning or the dial Is,ms might 
with rea(bn he efteemed. The tlcULcans then?- 
(elves pretended, that, from the time t hey had 
firft begun to obten c the Surs until this Expedi¬ 
tion of Alexander into AC'-', were 470000- 
years. But far beneath this number were the 
Obfervations, which (as Porphyrins cited by o 
Simplicius relates) Calijihcnes lent to At ift otic, 
being out of 1903 years, preferred to that 
time, which- from the 4383d year of the Julian 
Period upward, falls upon the 2480th. And 
£ B b b b ] even 
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' ven this may with good Reafon be questioned, | 
for there is not any thing extant in theChalda- 
ick Aftrology more ancient than the Vbraof J'f 
bonaffar which began but on the $s>6-,tb of the 
Julian Period. By this ir.ra they compute 
their Aitroiioniic.il Obfervations, of which it 
there lud been any more ancient, Pioioniy would 
, not have omitted them, b The firft of ftiefe 
is the firft year MMerodach, c ('that King of Ba¬ 
bylon who lent the MelLgc 10 Abas concerning 
the Miracle of the Dial; which was about the 
27 lb of A abenaijar. The next was in 
of A 'abon-'far. J The third Obfervai 
25 the 127/A'ot Nabonaffar, which is the yh year 
of A \ibopolafar. This indeed is beyond all ex¬ 
ception •, for we have them confirmed by the 
Authority of Ptolomy, who fhevvs the Rea foils 
and Rules for the Obfervations. What is more 
than this, Items to have been only hypotheti¬ 
cal. And if we {hall imagine a canicular Cycle, 
which confifts of 1461 years (and are 1460 
natural years) to have been fuppofed by Por¬ 
phyrins to make up his Hypothcfis, then there 
will want hut ib years of this number. 


iW 


CHAP. II. 

T bat there acre fever:// Zoroallers 

T H E Invention of Arts among the Chaldeans 
is generally aieribed to Zoroafler. The 
name Zoroafter (to omit thole who give it a 
Greek Etymology-, from 5 "°*’ and fcef) Dinon 
cited by a Baertius Interprets 2ro&vr»r, Ren- 
dred by liis Trapllators, a Worfliipper of the 
r -Stars, b Kircber finds fault with this Etymo- 
1 logy as being compounded out of two ieveral | 
Languages, from the Greek Sst^, and the Chal¬ 
dee Zor, and therefore endeavours to deduce it 
from c tfura , a figure, or d tfajar, to fafhion, 
and e as and J far, hidden fire, as if it were g 
y Zairaflcr , fafhioning Images of hidden fire, or, 
iS h Tfura ft e> \t helm age offccrct things ,with which 
the Perfian Zara ft agreetli. But it hath been 
obfetved, that lifer in the Perfian Language 
, fignifieth a Star. The former Particle Zor, i Bo- 
chart us derives from the l-lebrevv Schnr, to con¬ 
template, and thereupon, for dr&tivTn;, (in La¬ 
ertius) Reads AoImtik, „ contemplates' of the 
Stars. But we find Zor uied among other words 
(by compofition) in the name Zorobabel ., which 
we Interpret, Born at Babylon: Zoroafler there¬ 
fore properly figniiies the Son of the Stars. 

The fame name it is which, fome call Zabra- 
7.is, otlieis Nazar at at, orhers,Z<7W, others Za- 
)-.’.n, others, Zaratus, others Zaradas -, all which 
are but Ieveral corruptions from the Chaldee 
or Perfian Word, which the Greeks moft gene¬ 
rally render Zoroafter. 

That there were feveral Zoroafters (except 
Goropius who paradoxically maintains there 
was not any one) none deny ; but in reckoning 
them up,there is no fmall difagreementamongft 
'*• Writers, grounded chiefly upon k Arnobius, 
whom they differently interpret-, his words are 
thefe. Age nunc veniat puis juper igneam zonam 
Magus interiore ab orbe Zoroaflres, Hermippo, 
aftentiamur Authori: BaitVianus O’ iHiconvefu 


cujus Ctefias res geflas hifloriarum exponit in 
primo -, Armcnins, Hoftanis nepos, O familia■ 

^-'UphiUtts Cyri. I Patricias, m Naudaus, 1 F ij 
: her, and others, conceive that Arnobius m Apot.r-Ugz. 
here mentions four Zoroaflers -, the firlt a Chat- * Obdifi. 
daan, the fecond a BaUrian, the third a Pamphi- Fam P l>l1 - 
Han (named alio Brus,) the fourth an Armeni¬ 
an, Son (as Kircber would have it), of Hoflancs. 

0 Salmafms alters the Text thus, Age nunc, ve¬ 
niat qua jo per igneam Zonam Magus intcriorc* 
ab orbe Zoroaftrcsfliermippout affcnliamur Auilo- 
ri. Bail liar. us. Et illc convemat,cujusCtefias res 
| geflas hi fori arum exponit in primo. Arm emus. 

Raft unis nepos, O familiaris Pamphi/us Cyri. 

Which words thus altered by liimlelf imply, as 
he pretends, but three Zoroafiers, theJi/jl accor¬ 
ding to fome, an ^Ethiopian, (a Country near the 
to/ rid Zone) but according to Hermippus, a ha¬ 
lf rum ; the fecond\ Armeiiius, Nephew o/Hofta- 
nes, ofiehofc Affions Ctefias gives account in the 
\ firft Book of his Histories the third named Pam- 
' philus, Hi end to Cyrus, p Urjinus, from the p In Za. 
fame reading of the words, infers that Arnobius 
mentions only two,that he manifcflly explodes the 
Baifrian Zoroafter 0/" Hermippus, and that Cte- 
fias confuting thefabulus Relation o/Endoxus.pro- 
ved Zoroafter to have lived in the time of Cyrus. 

But the words of Arnobius feetn not to require 
fuch alteration; which will appear more, if we 
mention particularly all thofe on whom the 
yame of Zoroafler was conferred, 

The firft a Chaldean, the fame whom q Sui 
das calls the Aftyrian, adding that he died by 7 In z,r ‘ 
fire from Heaven 5 to which Story perhaps Ar¬ 
nobius alludes,or to that other Relation mention- 
ned by r Dion Cbryfoflom , that Zoroafler the,. 0rah gm \ 
Perfian (for their Stories are confounded) came ftih. 

•to the People out of a fiery Mountain ; or elfe by 
fiery Zone , he means the Seat of the zonedDei- 
tics juft above the Empyreal or Corporeal Hea¬ 
ven , according to the Doftrine of the Chalde¬ 
ans ; for I find not any where that Zoroafler was 
etteemed an iEthiopian, or of interiour Lybia 
as Salmajius expounds. Concerning this Zoro¬ 
afler, Arnobius cites Hermippus: who, as f Pli - / Lib. si.c i. 
ny faith, wrote in explication of the Verfes , and 
added Tables to bis Volumes. 

The fecond a BaSrian -, t Juftin mentions ... , 
Zoroaflres, King of Balfria contemporary with 
Ni/11/s the AJfyrian, by whom he was fubdued 
and {lain ; adding , He was faid to be the firft 
that invented Magical Arts, andobjerved the be¬ 
ginnings ojthe World,and the Motions ofthe Stars 
Arnobius faith, u he contefted with Ninus ,not K Cant , gut. 
only by ft cel andflrengthfiut like wife by the Magi¬ 
cal and abflrufe Difciplines of the Chaldeans .The 
A£Hons of this Zoroafter ,Ctefias recorded in the 
firft Book of his Perftca for fo Arnobius ■, x x Loc. at. 
Baft nanus O’ illc convent at, cujus Ctefias res ge- 
\fta hiftoriam exponit in primo. The firft fix Book 
1 of that Work treated (as y Photius fhews) y BiUhtb- 
only of the Aftyrian Hiftory, and paflages that 
preceded the Perfian Affairs. Whereupon , I 
1 cannot aflent to the conjecture of Sabnaftus , 
who applies the citation of Ctefias to the Ne¬ 
phew of Hoflanes , fince Hoflancs ( as " Pliny L H. 3Re¬ 
affirms) lived under Darius. But a Diodorus a Lib. 
names the King of BaSriayvhom Ninus conque- 
red ,Oxyartes and fome old Mss. of Juflin (at- 
,, relied by Ligerius) Oxyatres , others ZeoraQes : 
j perhaps 
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:rhap s the nearncfs ofi:hQName s and. Times Armcuiusylut he diedfudder.ly in a Fullers Shop 
he Chaldean living alfo under Nmtts, as (b)Sui- at Proconncfus, and wasfieri the fame ZeatCv 
thpm^nH , gaV r occafion to tome to confound Zicus: his Friends coming to fetedhis Body could 
wooer to T vPT “ T B P irum what was not find it. Seven years after he returned home 
proper to sWe fhaldean-, fince it cannot be ima- and published the Verfcs which were afterward]- 

At" in whicft e hea'/T WaS Atimafpian, ai^oem deferibhj a ^ 4 

Arts, ill which the Chaldean, who lived contera- Life, or rather an ImaginaryCivil Government 

Tp r ra, w“ f0 2 el1 sk i lled : E ¥ J - afterfucha manner as hi conceived moftperfoa. 
anXperfia n ^ e to :l !io1^ ri rf r, » a ^^ mS n 16 A a " S J^wemay gather from p Clemens Alexan- p strn 

KtnTnhT JT^ / f Zorcaflcr was not dnnus .who faith, that tte Hyperborean and 

King of the BaUnans, but a Magus or Prophet ; Arimafpian Cities , and the Eltznin Fields are 
TTJTT'T* J MV ‘” g flight upon their Forms of Civil Governments of juft Per Cons■ oft 
King, firft introduced a new Form of Supcrftiti- which kinds Plato’s Common-wealth. J ’ J 
ZTtfL ;\T:<f CrC ° f re are JuWd rc " r To dlefema y be added a fmh Zoroafter, (for 

4 bT ? J v } r’ c , ' T . 1 ® ? Apuleus calls him) who lived at Babylon, „ n~- 

The thud a Perfian, fo termed by c Laertius at what time Pythagoras was carried Prifoner 1 

Zs lMes S a Mede m SAd° m ZZTPfTT' thither T P'W^-Tilie fame Author ferms him 
nus llyles a Mute-, Suidas a Pcifo-Medc ■, In- omim Promt arcanum Antiftitem addins that 
J S>,aiid imroduaor of the Ch.d he was the chief Per/on whom lVhagoras W 
d .. ck Scencts amongft the Perfians. Somecon- for Mailer-, probably therefore the lame with 
found this Zoroafter with the Chaldcanflnd both Zahrntus. by whom 1 W affirms L , , 

°t t i 1 . en J ( as J Ktrcher doth) with Cham the Son clcanfid from the Pollutions of his Life raft ZipT 
, of not without a very great Anachronilm: itfPiled from what thing/ VBnlsPeHbns 

for we find toe word Perfian no where mention- ought to be free -, and learn the Jifco'trfte concern 
ed beloie the Prophet Leek,el , neither did it ing Mature ^Phyfick) and what arc the Princi 
come to be of note till the timeof Cyrus. The pics of the Univer/c ■ the fame which 4 
fot drw Z Wl rf Ch 1Tlil | lkc teems to have been ; t „s the Affyrian, whom Alexander in hfsBook 
PtZTPZfT TPPt'T ,S hy 'Tlf' T Py thagotick Symbols,affirms to have beeifMa- 

pS' ‘ v 0 r , han P / h f h 7 fil t intr ° cl uced them into That foere’lhould’be fo many Zoroafter s and 

ePftfihPcdL TZPnZPTnfT T fo much confufion amongft Authors that write 

iJTZZhPlP p p , Chaldeans, m mi- of them, by miftaking one for another, is at 
, the f ArabicI- 4 ?! thing flrange; for, from extraordinary Perfons, 

9 ZftiLrd vT IJ f T Autl ^ ors of fo ? e Publick Benefit, they who after- 

tj’p ftfjfi/tgton of the Per- wards were Eminent in the fame kind, were 
^The fourth a Patfjw/fZ m ° ™ any j ufually called by the fame name. Hence it is, 

E; or 4 ’ J c ? mln ,°, nl y ™ U ? d that there werefo many Burr’s, Satttrns, Jupi. 

Name of Zoraattr “ rv^ 131 he - a ^ 5 r- 1 L Cl 4 ^ e tersz > and, eonfequently, fo much confufion in 
ftme Anrlfr^fc/ C/ “ witnefleth .• TB f their Stories. The like may be faid of ZorZ 
oft his Politicks ment TfZ 4 ° S F p‘° ‘’-^ 't Tr k cr the Chaldean, who bei ng the inventer of Ma- 
S SSr d 7 r nrift memUSj 7 P AgronomicalSciences,they who intro- 

- 7oro 3 ftSS'\ T'Zoxo^t- now this duced the fame into other Countries, as Zorn- 
‘ fler Armenius hu Pr P v* w, ?‘ e T ?- 0r0 ?' fi er lhe P e/ fian did, in imitation (as Plutarch 
° ‘ wl TdbeZ m H rZ Z' W,P Z TP y ‘n g '? lkith) Chaldeans, 'and fuch likewiie as 
rlZzZ JPf i Tf P U n l d °Ji thc G T S - werc eminently skilful in thofe Sciences, as the 
Sr«1 L I X t • T e a * n ? et J h , t0 have been BaUrian, the Pampbylian , and the Proconnefian , 
dav f fanffl o^l e, ^ tSr ’1 p ^ becndead 1 t “ are defeibed to have been, were called by the 
s /. l' , / 3 d a? " the hunetal Pyle, repeated by fame Name. 

8. L Valentis Maximus, and / Macrobtus. To this 

>J ' Zoroajicr, doubtleis the latter part of Arnobi- CHAP III 

ns s W ords, with which Interpreters are fo much 

HS t f^ t r be preferred Armenius Ho- Of the Chaldpan Zoroafter, Inftitutor of the 
^ Cyri. Some Chaldaick Philofipby. 

conjecture he mentions two Zoroafters -, .1 rather J l a 

we?hans 6 are TZTfTTl “ firft of thefe Zoroafterstt rm’d the Chat- 

P?„P f s f ale con upt, thus to bereftored and di- X dean or Affyrian, is generally acknowledg 

UndPpdmtilZiTbT Ho T mS nCp0S Z T ul ed the invente r Of Arts and Sciences amongfl the 
, t-\ k -■ -/ fr • Ajmenws, Nephew Chaldeans, but concerning the time in which he 

*• ZTITTTTT™’ 4 r" C l°, ne ^ b 7 mF/i - Some of thefe err fo largely, as not to need 
w TvTTT v- ^""Cfaith he) place ano- any Confutation ; fuch are a Eudoxus, and the a Lrm 
l P e> roaiter, a P/oconnefian.a little before Ho- Author of the Treatife entituled com-Pro™ 

Panes. This Zoroafter might probably be Ari- monly afeibed ro Arifiotlc, and fo b Pliny cites b Lib - 
r - flf a oconncjian,'nao, according, to n Sui- it,,) ■ who aiferts he lived 5000 yearsbefore 

tu h A ed rT- c e r / me °t\ Cy,mm rP r ?Mf He ?Ia!c ' Such likewiie are Hermippus, Hemodorus 
adds, that his Soul could go cut of his Body, and the Platonick, Plutarch and Gemijhts Piet hoi fol- 
uZiTt is Bna \ JC Z lca -f ed - ° Herodotus re- lowing Plutarch, ) who place hipi 5000 years 
lates an Pittance liereot, not unlike that of Erus before the deflruQion of Troy. 

. [ Bbbb 2 j 


it if item, adding, that 
whom Pythagoras had 


Others 
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Others conceive Zoroafter,to be thefame witH. I 
Cham , the Son of AW?; of which Opinion(not 1 
to mention the PfettdoBerofus of Ann'ms Viter- 
bienfis) were Didymm of Alexandria, Agathias, 
Scholajlicus , and Abenephi ■■ Cbam (faith the laft) 
was the Son of Noah ; he firft taught the Wor- 
Jhippbig of Idols, and frft introduced Magtcal\ 
Arts into the World,bisName ij-Zurafter, betid' 
Jecond Adris.a perpetual fire. Hither alio fome 
refer the Rabbinical ftories concerning Chain, 

|( that c by Magick be emafculatedbis Father, &c. 
a/, d That Noah being by this means difabled Jrom 
getting a fourth Son, Curfedtbe fourth Son of\ 
Cham; That e this Curfe (which was, that he f 
fhould be a Servant of Servants) implied ftrange 
1 Service, viz. Idolatry-, That f hereupon the Po- 
ferity of Chus became Idolaters, Cham himfclfbc- 
i«M ing the fir ft that made Idols, and introduced] 
ft range Service into the World, and taught his I 
Family the IVorJhipping of Fire. 

The greater part of Writers place him later. 
Epipbanit/s in the time of A introd, with whom 
agree the Obfervations g faid to be lent by Ga¬ 
lt jibe nes to Ariftotle of ipoj years before A- 
lexan.ders taking Babylon, for from the 
year of the Julian Period, in which Babylon was 
taken,the 1503. upward falls on the 2480 of the 
fame Mr a ; about which time Nimrod laid the 
Foundations of that City, and there fetled his 
Empire. 

Suidas relates him contemporary with Ninus 
King of AJfyria ; Eitfelites, with SemiramisYtife 
of Ninus ; Ninus is placed by Chronologets a- 
bovethe 3447. of the Julian Period. 

Suidas (elfewhere) reckons him to have lived 
500 years before the taking of Troy -, Xantbus , 

6 co years before Xerxes’s Expedition into 
. Greece . Troy, according to th& Alarmor Arunde- 
lianttm was taken 444 .years before the firft O- 
ly mpiad. Xerxes’s Expedition was on the firft of | 
the 75/ii Olympiad, viz. the of the Julian 
Period. The Account of Suidas therefore falls 
on the 3030. that of Xantbus on the 3634th. 
of the Julian Period. The lateft of thefe feem- 
etli to me moft Hiftorical, and agreeable to 
Truth. 

Of his Birth, Life, and Death, there is little 
to be found; and even that uncertain, whether 
appliable to him, or to the Perfian. P/uroftyles 
Zoroafter the Son of Oromafes ; but Oromafes (as 
Plutarch and others fhew) was a Name given to 
God by Zoroafter the PerfianpetA his Followers,- 
whence I conceive that Plato is to-be underftood 
of the Perfian Zoroafter , who perhaps in regard 
of his extraordinary knowledge, was either Al» 
legorically ftyled,or fabuloufly reported to be 
the Son of God, or of fome good Genius, as 
Pythagors, Plato, and many other Excellent Per- 
fons were. 

j h Pliny reports, that Zoroafter (not parti-i 
' 1 ‘ cularizirtg which of them ftaughed the fame day be I 
■was born-, and that his Brain did beat fo hard\ 
that it heaved up the hand laid upon it, a prefage\ 
of his future Science ; and that he lived in the De¬ 
farts twenty years upon Cheefie fo tempered, as 
that it became not old. The Aftyrian Zoroafter,! 
(faith Suidas’) prayed he might die by fire from I 
Heaven, andadvtfed the Affyriansto prefervehi 
A(hes,afturing tpem that as long as they kept ’em, 
their Kingdom fhould never fail ; but Cedrenus ! 
attributes the fame to the Perfian. 


Of Writings attibuted to him, are mentioned, 
iVerJes, two Millions, upon which Hcrmip- ■, rlin. lib. -n 
\pt/s wrote a Comment,and added Tables to them. c .,;. 1. 

] Oracles, perhaps part of the fbrelaid Verles -, 
upon thel'e Syrianus wrote a Comment in twelve 
"ooks. 

Of Agriculture,ot,Mechanicks-, Pliny alledg- 
eth a Rule for Sowing; and the Author of the 
Geoponicks, many Experiments under his name .- 
but this was either fpurious, or written by fome 
other Zoroafter. 

Revelations ; fuppofititious alfo, forged (as 
Porphyrius profefleth) by fome Gnofticks. 

To thefe add, cited by the Arabians, a Trea- 
ff e pf Magick ; and another of Dreams,andtheir 
InterpretationsftSxsft. by Gelaldin frequently ; In¬ 
ventions doubtlefs of latter times. ’ 

Some aferibe the Treatifes of the Perfian 
Zoroafter to the Chaldecan-, but of thofe here¬ 
after. 


Of Belus, another reputed Invent cr of Sciences 
amongft the Chaldeans. 


Aftronomy to Belus, of which Name there 
were two Perfbns, one a Tyrian, the other 
an Aftyrian, who Reigned in Babylonia next after 
the Arabians, about the 2682 year of tlie World 
according to the accompt of Africanus-, for 
whole Inventions the Babylonians honoured him 
as a God. There is yet (landing, (faith a Pit. a Lib. 
ny) the Temple of Jupiter Belus; he was the In- 
\venter of the Sciences of the Stars, and b Dio 
'dorus, Ipeakingof the Egyptians , They affirm 
that afterwards many Colonies went out of iEgypt, 
and were difperfedover the Earth, and that Be¬ 
lus reputed to be Son of Neptune and LyhA, car¬ 
ried one to Babylon ; and making choice of the 
River Euphrates, to fettle itynftituted Priefts af¬ 
ter the manner of thofein B.gypt,exempt from all 
\publick Charges and Duties, which the Babyloni¬ 
ans callChaldeeans-, thefe obferved the Stars , imi¬ 
tating the JEgyptian Priefts, Naturalifts and A- 
ftrologcrs. Thus Diodorus. But that Belus was 
Son of Neptune and Lybia, is nothing but Greek 
Mythology ; that he brought a Colony out of 
Egypt into Babylon, is Fabulous. For the Egyp¬ 
tians had not any Correlpondence with Foreign¬ 
ers for a long time after. But to confirm that 
he was skilful in thofe Sciences, c Elian gives 
this Relation. 

Xerxes Son a/" Darius, breaking up the Monu¬ 
ment of ancient Belus, found an Urn ofGlafsfm c V ‘"‘ 
which his dead Body lay in Qyl ; But the Urn was 
full, it wanted a hand-breadth of the top 
t the Urn there was ,a little Pillar, on which it 
written, That whofoever fhould open the Se- 
pulcre, and did not fill up tbeUrn,fimdd have ill 
Fortune, which Xerxes reading grew afraid, and 
commanded that they, fhould pour Oyl into it with 
ill Specjlfnotwithftanding it v, a snot filled-. Then 
be commanded to pour into it a fccond time ; but 
neither did it increafe at all thereby. So that at 
laft failing ofSuccefs , he gave over ; and (hutting 
up the Monument, departed very fad , Nor did 
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the Event foretold by the Pillar, deceive him: for ' 
he led an Army of 50 Myriads again ft Greece, 
inhere he received a great Defeat, and returning 
home , died inferably1, being Murdered by his own 
Son, in the Night time, a-bed. 

To this Edits, Semiramis his Daughter d cre- 
lied a Temple in the middle of Babylon, which 
was exceeding high, and by the help thereof the 
Chaldeans, who additfed themj,elves thereto Con¬ 
templation of the Stars, did exaiily obferve their 
Rifings and Settings. 


Other, Chaldean Philojophers. 

F Rotn Zoroafter were derived the Chaldean 
Magi and Philofopliers his Difciples ; a- 
mongft whom, a Pliny mentions one Azouaccs 
Matter of Zoroafter, which doubdels mult have 
been meant of fome later Zoroafter, there being 
many of that name, as we (hewed formerly. 

By the fame b Author are mentioned of the 
Ancient Magi, Marmaridius a Babylonian, an J 
Zarmoceniadas an Affyrian ; of whom nothing 
left but their Names, no Monuments extant of] 

To thefe add c Zoromafdres.? Chald.ean Philo- 
fopher, who wrote Mathcmaticks and Pbyftcks -, 
and Teucer a Babylonian, an ancient Author, 
who wrote concerning the Decanatcs. 

The Mathematicians afo, faith d Strabo, 
mention fome of thefc , as Cidenas, and Nabu- 
rianus, and Sudinus, and Seleucus of Seleucia 
Chaldean , and many other Eminent Per fans. 


CHAP. VI. 


Of Berofus, who firft introduced the Cbaldaick 
Learning into Greece. ■ 


a f ; 


? w- 


Fter thefe fiourilhed Berofus, or, as the 
Greeks call him which name 1 

_ fome interpret the Son of Ofeas : for as is 
manifeft from Elias,'V 3 . with the Chaldees is the 
fame with "13 in Syriack ; whence Bar-Ptolemeus, 
as if the Son of Ptolemy, Bar-Timans, and the 
like : Gorionides and other Rabbins call him 
b Bar-Hofea, The Arabians Barafa ; lb Abenc- 
pei, and others. . 

Vojf.de hl/t. c Berth ins faith, that there 


y'OtfTO ^ 

r _ ....., _fome who af- 

,’c..fert him contemporary with Mofes, which Opi- 
3«. nion julily he condemns as Ridiculous- dClau- 

dndverf.tr. 51.7 f ms Verderius in his Cenfure upon the Amtian 
Berofus affirms, he lived a little before the Reign 
of Alexander the Great ; upon what Authority, 
I know not. That he lived in the time of A- 
lexander, we find in the Oration of Tatian 
againft the Gentiles; but the fame Tatian adds, 
he dedicated his Hiftory to that Antiocbus, who 
was the third from Alexander. But neither is 
' erisf.u. E- this Reading, unqueftionable; for e Eufebitts 
v.v>£. i. 10. cites the fame place of Tatian thus, Berofus the 
Babylonian,PWW? of Belus at Babylon, who lived 
in the time of Alexander, and dedicated to Antio¬ 
cbus, the third after Seleucus, a Hiftory of the 
Chaldatans in three Books, and relates the Allions 
of their Kings, mentions one of them named Na- 


buchodonolbr, Cfc. Here we find sk-ta, 
but in the Text of Tatian , du-Av a f tcr y. 
lexandcr. And indeed this Reading feems molt 
confonant to the Story. The next to Alexan¬ 
der was Seleucus Nicanor -. the next to him, A.11- 
tiochus 54 W? - The third, Antiocbus ©s°<> who 
began his Reign 61 years after the Death of A. 
lexandcr : Now, it is poffible that Berofus at 
the time of Alexander's taking Babylon might 
he thirty years old or left; and at the poth year, 
or fomewhat younger, might dedicate his iTL- 
ftory to Antiocbus Or we may fay, that 

by Antiocbus the third from Alexander is meant 
Antiocbus 20711?, reckoning Alexander himfelf 
inclufively for one, Seleucus, the lecond Antio¬ 
cbus SeiTuf the third; to Whom from the death 
of Alexander are but 44 years -. And in appro¬ 
ving this Account we may retain the Reading 
of Eufebitts, fuppofing, the firft to be Seleucus, 
the lecond Antiocbus Sanij, the third Antiocbus 
enis: Neither is this inconliftent with Gefner's 
Tranilation of the Words of Tatian , xft bus- 
garJ'&y >er6«V©-, as in Stephen's Edition ofiiV 
Yfebius ; or fft tadZa.vS'ov yeywilS' as in Tatian 
himfelf qui Alexandra estate vixir : which In¬ 
terpretation/ O/tuphrius Panuinusa.Uo follows, y r,;;. 
But confideritig thefe words more intently, it 
came into my Mind (faith Voffius) that it might 
better be rendred, qui Alexander estate natus eft, 
whereby all Icrriple may be taken away, hippo- 
ling Berofus to have been born but two years 
before Alexander's death ; by which account he 
mult have been but 64 years old when Antio¬ 
cbus to whom he dedicated his Book, be¬ 
gan to Reign.- which way foever it is, Berofus 
Publilhed his Hiftory in the time of Ptolemesus 
Phiadclphus ; for he Reigned 38 years, and in 
the fixth year of his Rein Antiocbus Soter began 
to Reign in Syria in the 2 2d of Antiocbus ©=«, 
to one of whom Berofus dedicated his Book. 

But by no means we can affent to the Learned 
g Couradus Gcfnerus, who by Alexander con- g T.ui 
ceives to be meant not he who was firnamed the 
Great, Son of Philip), but that Alexander who 
fucceeded Demetrius Soter, in the Kingdom of 
Sy>-M,and was Succeeded by Demetrius Nicanor ; 
by Antiocbus underftanding Antiocbus Sedetcs 
who Reigned next after Demetrius Nicanor : 
for if it were fo, Berofus mull have been a 
whole Age later'than Alanelho-, but Manctho 
fiourilhed under Pbiladelpbus, (as VoJJius elfc- 
w.here proves.). Pbiladelpbus died in the third 
year of the 133d Olympiad ; but Antiocbus 
Sedetcs invaded Syria in the firft of the jboth 
Olympiad: How then could Berofus live lb 
late, who was a lirtle precedent to Manetbo, as 
Synccllus expreily affirms ? Again, we may af- 
fert the time of Berofus another way. b Pliny h Li ,, 
laith, he gave account of 480 years, which 
doubtlefs were of Nabonaffar: Now the JExa of 
Nabonaffar began in the lecond year of the 8th 
Olympiad; from which if we reckon 480, it 
will fall upon the latter end of Antiocbus Soter s 
Reign; wherefore Berofus dedicated his Book 
either to him or to Antiocbus ©s U his Son. 
Thefe Arguments will not fuffer us to doubt of 
the time Berofus. 

This Berofus is mentioned by many of the An- ‘ l ' b 
dents i Vitruvius faith, he firft fettled in the kft 
l/land Coos, and there opened Learning, k Jo- 

fepbus 
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ChaldaxinS cdnccrning Aftronomy and Pbilofophy 
I Lib. 7. c- 37. among the Grecians. I Pliny, that the Athenians, 
for bis Divine Predictions, dedicated to him pub- 
lickly in their Gymnafium a Statue with a golden 
m in npologct. Tongue. He is mentioned likewife by m Tcrtul- 
48 Han, anc ^ ^ le Author of the n Ckronicon Alexan- 

He wrote Baby Ionic Ac or Chaldaicks , in tiiree 
Books.- for they are tited piomifcuoufly ’ 
both thefe Titles : The Babylonicks of Be 
a Deipn.l. 14. o AlhenxUS ' ’ 


of Chaldaicks ; and elfewhere, fimply his Chal¬ 
daick Hiftorics. And Agathi.n affirms, be wrote. 
the Antiquities of the Afiy rians and Alcdes ; for j 
thofe Books contained not only the AJfyrian 01 
q Lib. 2. Chaldxan Affairs, but alio the Median -, q Aga- 
tbias , , cu fomewhere Berofus the Babylonian , 
and Athcnccks, and Simacus, relate, who have 
Recorded the Antiquities of the AJJyrians and 
r Ar.tiqhit. Alcdes. Out of this work r Jofcphushaxh pre- 
$«</. 1.5 .cm ferved fome excellent Fragments; but the lup- 
tr.i a pan.ah.\ pohuitious Berofus of Annuls is moft trivial and 
fool if!:, of the famekind as his Mcgaflbcnes and 
Archilochus: Many Kings are there reckoned 
which are no where to be found ; and fcarce is 
there any of thofe fragments which Jofephus 
cites out of the true Berofus -, on the contrary, 
fome things are plainly repugnant, as when he 
fai xhfiemiramis buil t Babylon, whereas Jofephus 
faith Berofus wrote, that it was not Built by Si- 
meramis. 

A Daughter of this Berofus is mentioned by 
/ Pnran. f Juftin Martyr a Babylonian Sibyl, who pro- 
phefied at Came ; this cannot be underftood of I 
that Cunuean Sibyl, who lived in the time of | 
Tarquinitts Prifcus ; for betwixt Tarquinius Pri- 
cus , and the firft Pontick War, (in which time 
Berofus lived) are 245 years; but of fome other 
Cunuean Cibyl, of much later time. That there 
* Lib. ieSibyl, were feveral Cibyls, who Prophefied at Cttma t 
Onuphrius hath already proved out of the Trca- 
tfe of wonderful things afcribed to Ariftotlc ; 
and out of Martianits Capella, and other Wri- 

Berofus being the Perfon who introduced the 
Chaldaick Learning into Greece, we fhall with, 
him dole the Hiftory of the Learned Perlons of 
or Philofophers amongft the Chaldeans. 


Chaldeans, addiSfed themfelves wholly to ftu- 
dy; had a proper habitation allotted for them; 

'and lived exempt from all publick Charges and 
Duties. 

Of thefe is a Diodorus to be underftood 
who relates, that Belus Inftituted Priejls ex¬ 
empt from all publick Charges andDutics , whom 
the Babylonians call Chaldatans. Strabo adds,that 
there was a peculiar Habitation in Babylonia al¬ 
lotted for the Philofophers of that Country , who 
were tfptoZChaldatans, and that they inhabited 
a certain Tribe of the Chaldxans,anda portion of 
Babylonia, adjoyning to the Arabians, and the 
Perfian Gulf. 

There were thofe C'halJxans who, as Cicero 
faith, were named not from the Art, but I\'alien. 

And of whom he is elfewhere to be underftood, 
when he affims that- in Syria tbeChaldxarss ex¬ 
cell for knowledge of the Stars, and acutenefs 
of Wit ; and b ^.Curtins, who deferibing the So¬ 
lemnity of thofe two who went out of Babylon b L, ' J - 
to meet Alexander, faith. Then went the Magi 
after their manner ; next whom, the Chaldaans 
Non vates modo, fed Artifices Babyloniortim 
Where tho’ fome interpret Artifices ,thofe Afira- 
logers who made Inftruments for the praClicc of 
their Art ; yet Genius feems to intend no more 
than the Chaldxans of boch forts, .the Plebeian 
i Tradefmen, and the Learned. 

Of thefe Cbaldxans peculiarly fo termed, is 

Laertius likewiie to be underftood, when he c i„ , r0 
: cites as Authors of Pbilofophy amongft the Per- 
lians the Magi,amongfl the Babylonians or Affyri- 
ans the Chaldeans. And Hefychius, who inter- 
prets the word Chaldxans, a kind of Magi that 
know all things. 


SECT. II. 

The Chaldaick Inftitution and SeSs. 


That all ProfeJJors of Learning were more pe¬ 
culiarly termed Chaldctans. 

P Hilofophy. or Learning was not 

and propagated by the Chaldeans after 
the Grecian manner, communicated by pub¬ 
lick ProfefTors indifferently to all forts or Au¬ 
ditors ; but reftrained to certain Families. Thefe 
were by a more peculiar compellation termed 


CHAP. II. 
Their Inftitution. 


T Hefe Cbaldteans preferved their Learning 
within themfelves by a continued Tradi¬ 
tion from Father to Son. They learn not, (faith a. i 
a Diodorus)after the fame fajhion as the Greeks: 
For amongft the Chzldxans,Philqfophy is delivered 
by Tradition in the Family, the Son receiving it 
I from the Father, bejng exempted from all other 
v Employment -, and thus having their Parents for 
their Teachers, they learn all things fully and a- 
bitndantly, believing more firmly what is commu¬ 
nicated to them-, and being brought up in thefe 
Difciplines from Children, they acqtiire a great 
habit in Afirology,as well becaufe that Age is apt 
to Learn , as for that they inlploy fo much time in' 
Study. But among the Greeks, for the moft part 
they come unprepared, and attain Pbilofo- 
\phy very late-, and having befiowed fome time 
I therein,quit it to feek out means for their Liveli¬ 
hood: and tho' fome few give then felves up whol¬ 
ly to Pbilofophy, yet they perfift in Learning only 
\forgain,continually innovating fome things in the 
moft confiderableDodrincs,and never follow thofe 
that went before them ; whereas the Barbarians 
perfevering always in the fame, receive each of 
' them firmly-. But the Greeks uniting at gain , by 
this Profejfion ered new Sells, and contradicting 
one another in the moft confiderab/eTheoremsynake 
their Difciples dubious-, their minds,as long as they 
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live, are in fufpcnfe and doubt, neither 
they hrmly believe ^any thing • for if a. M, 


inftead of this Perfee-Chai 
Arabick Words, Alhoi' 


examine the chief,-ft Sells of the Phihfophcrs I f Vije and Knowing Per jo,, 
he will hud thou no ft different from one therefore were not fa 
ther, and dinclly oppnfite in' the principal.Magicians bn: rath-rfut 
ajjerlions. of'.ill tliiiVs i:i’Ter v\ 


fLoc.ch 
g Lib. 


C 11 A P. III. 

Sells of the Chaldarans dijhnguffcd act 
their fcveral Habitations. 

A S all Profellbrs of I,earning arr 

Chaldeans, were diftinguiihed from the 
reft of the People by the common denominati¬ 
on of the Country,Chaldaransfto were they diftin¬ 
guiihed among themlelves into Setts, denomi¬ 
nated from the feveral parts of the Country, 
6 wherein they were feared Whereof a Pliny 
‘ and b Strabo mention Hipparencs from Hippare- 
zww,a C.ity ill Mcjopotamia ; Babylonians , from 
Babylon ; Orchenes, c (a thirdCbaldaicA Poll,inch 
from Orchoe a City of Chaldea ; and Bor/ippcnes 
from Borfippc, another City of Babylonia dedica¬ 
ted to Apollo and Diana. And though d Dio - 
dorm prefer the Chdldaans before the Grrchtm^ 
for the perfeverance in the fame Doctrines 
without Innovations; yet we mult nor i 
thence, that there was an univeifal confer 
Doctrine amonglf them; but only, that t 
of them was conttant in belief; and maintenance! 
of his own Sett, without introducing any new ■ 
Opinion. For,that among!! thefe Setts there was I 
no abfolute agreement, is manifeft from Strabo 1 
who adds that c they did fas indifferent Sells 
affert contrary Doffrincs ; / Jome of them cab 
delated Nativities, others difapproved it; Whence! 
g Lucretius , 

The Babylonia k Doctrine doth nppofe 
The Chaldee , arid Ajlrology o'rthrows, 


ied the Nature 

nd "Natural. 
Urhofe 
■o Can/I ant inn i 
ies is miftaken. 


and that the Affiaphim war 
Souphoun in Arabic&JPi/e.Re/kivu? Verier 
indeed,is the more probA.l!,: ,C upl,t‘J^n N. 
tribute, proper to ali thole .vno del ••.■•■red -M 
Iheology ,Myflic, tl1y, and AlietroricJly deriv'd 
from Soup/,, IPo.,/. either for that the Garments 
of thefe Profellbrs of Theology , were made 
only of ftW, never of Silk; or horn attiring and 
vailing the things which concern the Love of 
God, under the hgures of vifiblc things: whence 
is derived the Word Hatfcviph , My flick Thco/o - 
jy ; and perhaps from th e Hebrew Root A- 
ybapbyomos to the Greet <rj ? i f ,thc lit!! Attribute 
given by the Greeks to Learned Perfons alter- 
wards changed into pw. 4 ™*©-. Thefe AJhaphim 
the ordinary Interpretation of the Text in 
Dame! (hie; Aft rollers : And Eben Ezra do- 
rive:; the Word from P©a t?cy-lighl,bccaufe they 
: bje, tie the Heaven? at that ume ; but the A- 
ino ogers am meant afterwaids by the Word 
cf ' laL ! ot the four.) The AJbapbim of the 
...y.d.c.ws ieem rather to be the lame with the 
hJ.R/ 01- the - Perfans, Piiells, the Proieflors of 
Religious Worfhip, which they termed Ma- 

. w‘ t f^ ,; ? ,p P pcrI y ^ i,il1eth K‘-^Wthat 

is,) of abltrufe things : The Word is derived 
from Chajbaph, which the Arabians ftill u fe in 
the fame fenle of Revealing : Mccajhphim are 
generally taken, (as by R. Mofcs, Nachmarides 
Mrabantcl and others) for fuch as prattifed 
Diabolical Arcs: Not improperly rendered , 

Chafdim, for Chaldeans) was an Attribute 
(as weftiewed.formerly) conferred in a parti¬ 
cular fenfe upon the Learned Perfons of the 
Cba/dteans : Amongit whom,by a reftrittion yet 
more particular, it fignified the profeflors of 

A Nother (more proper)diftinttion of Setts 1 Aftrolpgy, this being a Study, to which they 
amongit the Learned Cha/dteans, there! wer ‘* -n-MiAna c .— —, 

was, according to the feveral Sciences which' 

2. they profeft. The Prophet a LWe/relating how 
Nebuchadonofar lent for all the Learned Men, 
to tell him his Dream, takes occafion to n a mp 
the principal of them, which were four; Hhar- 
tumim , AJbapbim , Mccajhphim, Chafdim. 

Hhartumim , are by Abrabaniel. , expounded 
Magi, skilful in Natural Things -, and by Jachi- \ 
tides, thofc Magi who addilled them],elves to con -1 
templative Science , which interpretation fuits 
well with the derivation of the Word 


Sells of the Chaldarans diftinguiihed 
to their fcveral Sciences. 


as fome would have from Charminifiurnt-Bones, I 
(for that the Magi performed their Rites with. 
Dead Mens Bones) nor from Cbarat, a Pen ofu 
Scribe) in regard the Egyptians vtfed to- call their-| 
wife Perfons Scribes,) for the Word in Chaldee ,: 
is not taken in that Senle ; but from CharaA 
a Perfian Word, (by Tranlmutation of"-, in-, 
to© ) fignifying to know, whence Elmacinus, 


were more especially additted, and for which 
mofteminent; thefe are thofe Chafdim, whom 
Strabo fliles dfl^royaui, Aftronomi-c 

d Chahlcans. 7 

Befides thefe four kinds (which feem to 
have been the principal, ) there are feveral 
others mentioned, and prohibited by the Le- 
vitical Law. Dent. 18. io. differ, Cafmim 
Jflegnonenim, Menacbejbim, Hhober , Hhaber ’ 
Shel, Ob, Jideoni, Dorejhel Hammetim, R. Mai- 
| monides reciting them all, adds, that they were 
I fvecral forts of Diviners fprung up of old a- 
ntongft the Chaldarans. Jacbiaies mentions 
them, as particular kinds of the Mecajhpbim. 
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THE 

Fifteenth Part. 


The Cbaldaick DoElrine. 


F Rom the four general kinds of the Pro- 
fefforsof Learning amongft the Chal¬ 
deans , mentioned by the Prophet 
Daniel, (of which we a laft treated) 
Sect. i. cap. 4. may he inferred, of what parts or 

Sciences the Cbaldaick DoGrine did confift. The 
Hhartumim were employed in Divine and Na¬ 
tural Speculation ■, The fifbapbim, in Religious 
Worjhip, and Rites ; The Mccalhphim, and Chaf- 
dim in Divination thefe by Aftrology, thole by 
other Arts : which two laft, Diodorus , fpeaking 
of the Learned Chaldeans , comprehends under 
the common name of Aflrologcrs -, the other 
two, under that of Natural Philofophcrs , and 
Prie/1 s: for he faith, the imitated the /Egyptian 
Priefts, Naturalifts, and Aflrologcrs.' ' 

In treating therefore of the Cbaldaick Do- 
Grine, we ftiall firft lay down their Theology,zxd. 
Phyfick, the proper Study of the Hbartumim-, 
Next, their AJlrology, and other Arts of Divi¬ 
nation, praftifed by the Chafdim , and Mccafit- 
pbim : Thirdly, their Theurgy, and Laftly, their 
Gods. Which Contemplation and Rites were 
peculiar to the AJhapbim. 


S E C T. I. 

Theology and Phyfick: 


that God the Father and King ought to be ranked. 

This the Delphian Oracle (cited by Porphyrins) 
confirms. 

Chaldees and Jews wife only, Worjbipping 

Purely a fclf-begottcn God and King. 

This is that Principle of which the Author of 
the Chaldaick Summary faith, T hey conceive 
there is one Principle of all things, and declare 
that it is one and good. 

a God (as Pythagoras learnt of the Magi,who a p T yf ,v '- % '-- 
term him Oromafdes)/?? his Body refembles Light , > 
in his Soul truth -, That' God (according to the 
Chaldaick Opinion) is Light, befides the Tefti- 
mony of Eifebius, may be inferred from the G- 
racles of Zoroafler, wherein are frequently , 
mentioned//^ b Light, Beams, and Splendor of > ‘'(3? 

the Father. 'fTrJT ’ 

In the fame fenfe they likewile termed God 
a Fire-, for Ur in Chaldee fignifying both Light 
and FiVr,they took Light and Fire promilcuoufly 
as amongft many others Plato doth when he 
aith that God began to compound the whole Body 
of the World out of Fire and Earth : by which 
Fire he afterwards profefleth to mean the Sun, 
whom he Styles the brigbtejl and whiteft of 
things , as if Light and Fire, Brightnefs and 
Whitenefs were all one;), this is manifeft from 
the Zoroaftrcan Oracles alfo; wherein he is 
fometimes called finely Fire, fometimes the Pa¬ 
ternal Fire, fBe one Fire, the firft Fire above. 

Upon this Ground (doubtlefs) was the Wor- 
fhip of Fire inftituted by the Ancient Chaldteans, 
and c from them derived to the Perfians, ofe Ag«th. 
which hereafter, when we fhall come to fpeak 
of their Gods and Religious Rites. 


CHAP. II. 


He Chaldaick DoGrine-,'in the firft place 
1 confiders all Beings, as well Divine, as 
B Natural .• the Contemplation of the 
firlt, is Theology; of the latter, Phyfick. 
rt pffll. in o- a Zoroafter divided all things into three kindst, 
r-5*■ t h c ji r f Eternal -, the fccond had a beginning in 

time, but Jhallhavc no end-, the third Mortal: 
the two firft belong to Theology. The SttbjeS of 
Theology, (faith b Eifebius, fpeaking doubtlefs 
b Pyap.Eyang. 0 £- t j ie jr 0 n 0wers G f Zoroafler) they divided into 
lib. 4. cap. 3. /,j ni i s . t j }c j s God, the Father and King: 

next him, there followeth a multitude of other 
Gods ; in the third place they rank Damons-, in 
the fourth Heroes, or, according to others, An¬ 
gels, Damons, and Souls. 

The third, or Mortal kind is the SubjeCt of 
Phyfick : It comprehends all things material; 
which they divide into feven Worlds, one Empy¬ 
real, three JEtherial, three Corporeal. 


CHAP. I. 

Of the Eternal Being, God. 

T He firft kind of things (according to Zoro¬ 
afler) is Eternal, the Supream God. In) 
the firft place (faith Eifebius) they conceive) 


The Emanation of Light or Fire from God. 

G Od ( as we have fhewn ) an IntelleEfu- 
al Light or Fife did hot (as the Oracle 
faith fthttt up his Fir.e within his IntelleSual 
Power,hm communicated it to all Creatures ; 
firft and immediately to the firft jMind (as the 
fome Oracles aflert) and to all other asviternal 
and incorporeal Beings, (under which notion are 
comprehended a multitude of God’s Angels, 
good Daemons, and the Souls of Men: ) The 
next Emanation is the Supramundane Light, an 
Incorporeal Infinite luminous Space, in which 
the intelleblual Beings refide; The Supramun¬ 
dane Light kindles the’ firft Corporeal World, 
theEmpyreum of Fiery Heaven, which being im¬ 
mediately beneath the Incorporeal Light, is the 
Higheft, Brighteft, and Rareft of Bodies. The 
Empyreum diffufeth it felf through the ./Ether, 
which is. the next Body below it, a Fire lefs 
refined thah theEmpyreum: But that it is Fire, 
the more condenfed parts thereof the Sun and 
Stars fufficienty evince ; from the /Ether this 
Fire is trari'fmitted to the Material and Sublu¬ 
nary World ; for though the Matter whereof 
it confiftb be nor Light butDarknefs, (asare al- 
fo. the Material or bad Damons) yet this a yi- g Z(U ' yl , 
vificative Fire actuates and gives Life to all its omt. 

Parts, 
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Parts, infinuating, difFufing it lelf, and pene- This Tripple Triad feems to be the fame with 
trating even to the very Center : puffing from the Triad mentioned in the Oracles of Zoroafter. 
above (faith the Oracle) to the oppofite Part, What Pfellus terms Father, he alhFather alfo. 
through the Center of the Earth. We lhall de- 

fcribe this more fully, when we treat of the Par- The Father perfetfed all things, and Paternal 

ticulars. Monad: 

■ ' ~ Where the paternal Monad is.- --— 

•CHAP. III. ■ The fecond wliich Pfellus calls .P.owerjhs terms 

alio the Power of the Father. 

Of things JEviternal and Incorporeal. Neither did he jhut up his own Fire in his In- 

teflettual Power. ■ 

T He Second or middle kind of Things (ac- And- The firength of the Father. 

cording to Zoroafter is that which) is be- And die Duad generated by the Monad, and re¬ 
gun in time, but is without end (commonly term- fident with him 

ed atviternal.) To this belong that multitude of The Monad is enlarged, which Generates two. 

Gods, which Eufebius faith, they afferted next of- And again, 

ter God the Father atid King ; and the Souls of The Duad rcfides with him. 

Men: Pfellus and the other Summarifts of. the This is alio the firft paternal Mind ■ for the third 
Chaldaick DoEtrine, name them in. this order; of this Triad, which Pfellus terms the 1 Mind, he 
Intelligibles-, Intel/igibles and Intellectuals-, In- laith is the fecond Mind. 

telletfuals ; Fountains ; Uyperarchii, or Prinei- The Father perfetfed all things, and delivered 


JL cording to Zoroafter is that which) is be¬ 
gun in time, but is without end (commonly term¬ 
ed aeviternal.) To this belong that multitude of 
Gods, which Eufebius faith,they afferted next af¬ 
ter God the Father andKing-, and the Souls of 
Men: Pfellus and the other Summarifts of.the 
Chaldaick DoEtrine, name them in. this order ; 
Intelligibles-, Intelligibles and Intellectuals-, In- 
telletfuals ; Fountains ; Uyperarchii, or Princi¬ 
ples ; Unzoned Gods ; Zoned Gods ;- Angels ; Da¬ 
mons ; Souls, a All thefe. they conceive to be 
light, (except the ill Demons which are dark.) 

b Over this Middle kind Zoroafter held Mi- 
thra to prefide,whom the Oracles (faith Pfellus') 
call the Mind. . c This is employed about fccon- 
dary things. 


To the fecond Mind, which .all Mankind calls 
the firft. 

And as Pfellus faith, that this Mind (huts up the 
Triad and paternal depth within it felf: fo Ze¬ 
ro after-. 

It is the Bound of the paternal Depth and Foun¬ 
tain of Intelletfuals. 

And again, ... 

It proceeded not further, but remained in the 
paternal Depth. 


I N the firft place are three Orders, one Intel¬ 
ligible, another Intelligible and Intellectual, 
the.third Intellectual- The firft Order which is 
of Intelligibles, feems to be (as the Learned Pa- 
tricuts conjeElures; for Pfelites gives only a bare 
accompt, not an Expofition of thefe things) that 
which is only "underftood: This is the higheft 
Order : The fecond at middle Order is of Intel- 
ligibles and IntelleEluals, that is, thole which are 
underftood, and underftand alfo; as Zoroafter, 
There are Intelligibles and Intellectuals, which 
lender Handing are underftood. 

The third is of IntelleEluals; which only un- 
derliand: as being IntelleEl, either eflentially or 
by participation. By which diftinEton we may 
conceive that the higeft Order is above IntelleEl, 
being underftood by the middle fort of Minds.; 
The middle Order participates of the Superiour.: 
butconfifts of Minds which underftand both the 
Superiour arid themfelves alfo. The laft Order 
feems to be of Minds, whole Office is to under¬ 
ftand not only themfelves- but Superiors and In- 
feriours alio. 

Of the firft of which Orders, *the Anonymus 
Author of the Summary of the Chaldaick Do¬ 
Etrine, thus: Then (viz. next the. one and good) 
they Worjhip a certain paternal Depth confifting 
of three Triads ; each Triad hath a Father,a Power, 
and a Mind-. Pfellus fomewhat more fully ; 
Next the one they affert the paternal Depth com- 
pleated by three Triads : each of the Triads ha- t 
vwg a Father firft, then a Power middle, and-a 
Mind the third amongft them-. whickffAmA) Jhut- 
teth up the Triad within it felf, thefe they call 
alfo Intelligibles. 


N Ext thefe (faith Pfellus) there is another 
Order of Intelligibles and intellectuals-. This 
atfo is divided threefold,into Jynges Synoches,and 
Teletarchs. With him agrees the Anonymous 
Summarift. Then is the Intelligible jffnx ; next 
which are the Synoches, the EmpyreaLthe JEtheri- 
al and the Material ; after the Synoches are the 
Teletarchs. 

The firft are Jynges, of which the Oracle; 
Intelligent Jynges do themfelves alfo under - 
jland from the father 

- By unfpeakabfe Counfels being moved fo as to 
underftand ; 

Pfellus laith, they are certain Powers next to the 
paternal Depth confifting of three Triads(l would 
rather read, the paternal Depth.which confifts of 
three Triads, for-To ; it is delcribed, in the for ego¬ 
going Chapter; by the lame Author) which, accor¬ 
ding to the Oracle, underftand 'by the paternal 
Mind, which contains the caufe .of them Jingly 
within it felf : Pletho, They'afeint elletfual Spe¬ 
cies conceived by the Father, they ilfettfelves being 
conceptive alfo , and exciting Conceptions or Noti¬ 
ons by unfpeakable .Counfels -, Thefe feem to be 
the Idea’s defcribed by the Zoroaftrsean Oracle; 

Tire Mind of the Father made a jarring noife, 
underftandingbyvigorbusComfels 
■ ■ Omni-firm Ideals, and fifing out of one Foun¬ 
tain, Cccc They 
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Part XV, 


Fifteenth Part. 

The Chaldaick Do&rine. 

'SjRom the four general kinds of the Pro- 
fefforsof Learning amongft the Chal¬ 
deans , mentioned by the Prophet 
Daniel, (of which we a laft treated) 
may be inferred, of what parts or 
Sciences the Chaldaick DoEtrine did confift. The 
Hhartumitn were employed in Divine and Na¬ 
tural Speculation $ The AJhaphim, in Religious 
Worfi)ip,and Rites ; The Mccafbpbim, and L haf- 
dim in Divination : thefe by A flrology, tbofeby 
other Arts : which two laft, Diodorus, fpeaking 
of the Learned Chaldeans, comprehends under 
the common name of Aftrologcrs ; the other 
two, under that of Natural Philofophcrs, and 
Priells: for he faith, the imitated the (Egyptian 
Priejls, Naturalijls, and Aftrologcrs: 

In treating therefore of the Chaldaick Do¬ 
ctrine, we fhall firft lay down their TheologyppA 
Phyfick, the proper Study of the Hhariumim -, 
Next, their AJirology , and other Arts of Divi¬ 
nation , praEtiied by the Chajdim , and Mccafh- 
phim : Thirdly, their Theurgy, and Laftly, their 
Gods. Which Contemplation and Rites were 
peculiar to the AJhaphim. 


S E C T. I. 

Theology and Phyjicks 


that God the Father and King ought to be ranked. 

This the Delphian Oracle (cited by Porphyrins ) 
confirms. 

Chaldees and Jews wife only, Worjhipping 

Purely a J'elfbegotten God and King. 

This is that Principle of which the Author of 
the Chaldaick Summary faith. They conceive 
there is one Principle oj all things, and declare 
that it is otic and good. 

a God {as Pythagoras learnt of the Magi, who * ' 

ter whim Oromafdes)/^ his Body referables Light, y 
in his Soul truth-, That' God (according to the 
Chaldaick Opinion) is Light, befides the Tefti- 
mony of Enjebius, may be inferred from the 0 - 
racles of Zoroafter, wherein are frequently . 
mentioned the b Light , Beams, and Splendor off, a ' J Z 
the Father. 

In the fame fenfe they likewife termed God 
a Fire-, for Ur in Chaldee fignifying both Light 
and F»c,they took Light and Fire promifeuoufly 
(as amongft many others Plato doth when he 
faith that God began to compound the whole Body 
of the World out of Fire and Earth : by which 
Fire he afterwards proleffeth to mean the Sun , 
whom he Styles the brighteft and wbiteft of 
things, as if Light and Fire, Brightnefs and 
! Whitenefs were all one;). this is manifeft from 
| the Zoroaftrean Oracles alfo; wherein he is 
1 fometimes called finmly Fire, lometimes the Pa¬ 
ternal Fire, He one Fire, the firft Fire above. 

Upon this Ground (doubtlefs) was the Wor- 
fhip of Fire inftituted by the Ancient Chaldaans, 
and c from them derived to the Perjtans, of c A^tt- 
which hereafter, when we fhall come to fpeak 
of their Gods and Religious Rites. 


T l-Ie Chaldaick DoEtrine, in the firft place 
confiders all Beings, as well Divine, as 
Natural .• the Contemplation of the 
fiiit, is Theology; of the latter, Phyfick. 

a Zoroafter divided all things into three kinds-, 
the firft Eternal the fecond had a beginning in] 
lime, 'but fhall have no end -, the third Mortal: 
the two firft belong to Theology. The Subjell of 
1 hcology, (faith b Eufcbius, fpeaking doubtlefs 
m: - of the Followers of Zoroafter) they divided into 
3 ‘ four kinds -, the firft is God, the Father and King: 
next him , there followcth a multitude oj other 
Gods-, in the third place they rank Demons-, in 
the fourth Heroes, or, according to others, An¬ 
gels, Damons, and Souls. 

The third, or Mortal kind is the SubjeCt of 
Phyfick It comprehends all things material ; i 
which they divide into feven Worlds, one Empy¬ 
real, three JEtherial, three Corporeal. j 


CHAP. I. 

Of the Eternal Being, God. 

T He firft kind of things (according to Zoro- 
aftrr) is Eternal, the Supream God. In- 
the firft place (faith Eufebitts) they conceive , 


The Emanation of Light or Fire from God. 

G Od ( as we have fhewn ) an IntelleElu- 
al Light or Fife did not (as the Oracle 
faith fthtit up his Fire within his Intellcltual 
Power, but communicated it to all Creatures ; 
firft and immediately to the firft jMind (as the 
fome Oracles aflert ) and to all other atviternal 
and incorporeal Beings, (under which notion are 
comprehended a multitude of God’s Angels, 
good Daemons, and the Souls of Men: ) The 
next Emanation is the Supramundane Light, an 
Incorporeal Infinite luminous Space , in which 
the intelle£fual Beings refide ; The Supramun¬ 
dane Light kindles the firft Corporeal World, 
theEmpyreum or Fiery Heaven, which being im¬ 
mediately beneath the Incorporeal Light, is the 
Higheft, Brighteft, and Rareft of Bodies. The 
Empyreum diff’uleth it fell' through the /Ether, 
which is the next Body below it, a Fire lefs 
refined than theEmpyreum : But that it is Fire, 

( the more condenfed parts thereof, the Sun and 
Stars fufficienty evince ; from the /Ether this 
Fire is trarifmitted to the Material and Sublu¬ 
nary World ; for though the Matter whereof 
it confifts be not Light but Darknels, (as are al¬ 
io the Material or bad Daemons ) yet this a yi- Zm yin-. 
vificative Fire actuates and gives Life to all its orut. 

Parts, 
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Parts, infinuating, diffufing it felf, and pene- This Tripple Triad ferns to be the fame with 
trating even to the very Center : puffing from the Triad mentioned in the Oracles of Zoroafter. 
above (faith the Oracle) to the oppoftte Fart, What Pfellus terms Father, he calls Father alFo' 
through the Center of the Earth. We lhall de- 

fcribe this more fully, when we treat of the Par- The Father perfeQed all things, and Paternal 

ticulars. Monad. 

' ~ ■ Where the paternal Monad is. -- 

CHAP. III. Thefecond which Pfellus calls Power ,he terms 

alio the Power of the Father. 

Of things JEvllernal and Incorporeal. Keither did he frntt up his own Fire in his In- 

te/letlual Power. 

T I-Ie Second or middle kind of Things (ac- And - The jirength of the Father. 

cording to Zoroafter is that which) is be- And die Dead generated by the Monad, and re¬ 
gun in time, but is without end (commonly term- fident with him 

ed aeviternal.) To this belong that multitude of The Monad is enlarged, whichGenerates two. 

Gods, which liufebiits faith, they affined nextaf And again, 

ter God the Father and King ; and the Souls of T he Duad rcfidcs with hint. 

Men: Pfellus and the other Summarifts of. the This is allb the firft paternal Blind: for the third 
Chaldaick Doctrine, name them in this order; of this Triad, which Pfellus terms the'Mind, he 
Intclligibles ; Intclligibles and Intelletfuals ; In- laith is the fecond Mind. 

telleSuals ; Fountains ; Uyperarchii, or Princi- The Father per jelled all things, and delivered 
pies ; Unzoned Gods ; Zoned Gods ; Angels ; D.e- '' 

mans ; Souls, a All thefe they conceive to be 
light, (except the ill Demons which are dark.) 

b Over this Middle kind Zoroafter held Mi- 
thru to prefide,whom the Oracles (faith Pfellus ) 
call the Mind. . c This is employed about fecon- 
dary things. 


To the fecond Mind, which all Mankind calls 
the fir(l. 

And as PJelltis faith, that this Mind Ihuts up the 
Triad and paternal depth within it felf: lb Zo¬ 
roafter-, 

It is the Bound of the paternal Depth andFou/t- 
tain of Intellectuals. 

And again, 

It proceeded not further, but remained in the 
paternal Depth. 


I N the firft place are three Orders, one Intel¬ 
ligible, another Intelligible and Intellectual, 
the third Intellectual- The firft Order which is 
of Intelligibles, feemstobe (as the Learned Pa- 
tricitts conjectures; for Pfelites gives only a bare 
accompr, not an Expofition of thefe things) that 
which is only'underftood: This is the higheft 
Order : The fecond ox middle Order is of Intel¬ 
ligibles and Intellectuals, that is, thofe which are 
underftood, and underftand alfo; as Zoroafter , 
There are Intelligibles and Intellectuals, which 
under (landing are underftood. 

The third is of Intellectuals; which only un¬ 
derftand: as being Intellect, either eflentially or 
by participation. By which diftinCton we may 
conceive that the higeft Order is above Intellect, 
being underftood by the middle fort of Minds., 
The middle Order participates of the Superiour. 
butconfifts of Minds which underftand both the 
Superiour arid themfelves alfo. The laft Order 
feems to be of Minds, whole Office is to under¬ 
ftand not only themfelves but Superiors and In- 
feriours alio. 

Of the firft of which Orders, ■“the Anonymus 
Author of the Summary of the Chaldaick Do¬ 
ctrine, thus: Then (viz. next the one and good) 
they Worfhip a certain paternal Depth confifting 
of three Triads ; each Triad hath a Father,a Power, 
and a Mind: Pfellus fomewhat more fully ; 
Next the one they ajfert the paternal Depth cam¬ 
ple at ed by litree Triads : each of the Triads ha-\ 
ving a Father jirft, then a Power middle, and a 
Blind the thirdamongft them-. whichQMnA) jhut- 
teth up the Triad within it felf, thefe they call 
alfo Intelligibles. 


N Ext thefe (laith Pfellus ) there is another 
Order of Intelligibles and intellequals-, This 
a/Jo is divided three joldjnt o Jynges Synochcs,and 
Teletarchs. With him agrees the Anonymous 
Summarift. Then is the Intelligible Jynx ; next 
which are the Synoches, the Empyreal,tbe Mtheri- 
al and the Material ; after the Synoches are the 
Teletarchs. 

The firft are Jynges, of which the Oracle; 
Intelligent Jynges do themfelves alfo under¬ 
ftand from the Father 

- By unfpeakable Counfels being moved fo as to 
underftand ; 

Pfellus laith, they are certain Bowers next to the 
paternal Depth confifting cf three TriadsQ. would 
rather read, the paternal Depth which conjjfts of 
three Triads, for 1 lb it is defcribed in the forego- 
going Chapter, by the fame Author) which, accor¬ 
ding to the Oracle, underftand by the patdrnal 
Mind, which contains the caufe of them fingly 
within it felf: Pletho, They arelntelleClual Spe¬ 
cies conceived by the Father, they themfelves being 
conceptive alfo, and exciting Conceptions or Noti¬ 
ons by unfpeakable -Counfels -, Thefe feem to be 
the Idea’s defcribed by the Zoroaftratan Oracle; 

The Mind of the Father made a jarring noife, 
underftanding by vigorous Counfels 
Omni-form Idea’s , and fifing out of one Foun¬ 
tain, C c c c They 
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They fprung forth, for .from the Father was 
t he Coutfel and End -, 

But they were dividedbeing by Intelleflual 
Fire difiributed ' ‘ 

Into other Intellefluals, for the King did Jet 
before the multi-form World 
An bttellefluaf incorruptible pat tern,the Print 
of whofe Form 

He promoted through the Worlds and accord¬ 
ingly the World was framed. 

Beautified with all kind of Idea's, of which 
there is oneFountain, 

Out of which came rufhing forth others undi- 
Jlributcd .’ 

Being brokin about the Bodies of the World, 
which through the vafi Receffes, 

Tike Swarms, are carried round about every 
Way, . 1 

, Intelleflual Notions from the paternal Foun¬ 
tain, cropping the Flower of Fire. 

In the point of fie eplefs Time, of this 
Primigenious Idea, the firft felf-budding Foun¬ 
tain of the Father budded. 


CHAP. VI. 

The third Order. 

'TpHe laft Order is of Intellefluals -, a Pfellus, «■ m- 
i After the middle Order is the Intelleflual ha¬ 
ving one paternal Triad, which confifls of the once 
above, and of Hecate and ofthe twice above -, And 
another (Triad) which confifls of the Amilifli, 
which are three -, And one, the Hypezocos. Theje 
are J'even Fountains. Anonymus Summarift, Af¬ 
ter thefe. are the fountainous Fathers called alfo 
Cofmagogues-, the firft of whom is called the once 
above-, next whom is Hecate-, then the twice above , 
next whom three Amilifli -, and laft, the Hypezo- 

Of the Cofmagogues- Pfellus interprets the Zo- 

Oh how the World hath intelleBual Guides, in- 
j. flexible! 

The Chaldaans, faith he, afferts Powers in the 
World, which they term Cofmagogi, (guides of the 
World.) for that they guide the World by provident 
Motions. Thefe Powers the Oracle calls avoyfiras, 
Suftainers,as fuftaining the whole World. TheO- 
racle faith,they are immoveable,,implying their fet- 
ledPowerfujient ive,denoting their Guardianfhip. 
' 1 'bcfe Powers they defign only by theCaufes dndim- 
tobility of the Worlds. Pletho interprets.them the 
rnojt excellent of Intelligible Species, and of tbofe 
that are brought down by Immortals in thislleaven. 
TAcCoryphaus of whom fie conceives to be a God, 
the fecondfrom the Father. 

The Amilifli alfo,and the Hypezocos are men¬ 
tioned by the Oracle. 

——- for from him 

Spring forth all the implacab/e( Amilifli ) T him- 


Upon which Words, Proclus having cited 
them as an Oracle of the Gods, adds. Hereby the] 

Gods declared as well where the fubfiftence of Ide¬ 
a's is,as who thatGod is who contains the oneFoun¬ 
tain of them, as alfo, after what manner the multi- 
tude of them proceeded out of this Fountain, and\ 
how the World was made according to them. And\ 
that they are movers of all, the Syflems of tbe\ 

World,and that they are all Intelleflual effentially. 

Others may find out many other profound things, 

-by fearcbing into thefe Divine Notions-, but for 
the prefent, let it fuffice us to know; that the\ 

Gods themfelves ratifie theContemplations of Pla¬ 
to, for as much as they term thofe Intelie flat Cau- 
fes Idea's-, and affirm that they gave pattern to the - 

World, and that they are Conceptions of the Fa- .And the Receffes (fufeipient of Prefers ) of the 
ther -. for they remain in the Intelleflions of the omni-lucent Strength. 

Father-, and that they go forth to the making of Of Father-begotten Hecate, and Hypezocos the 
the World, for, fodjiais implies their going forth, Flower of Fire, 

and that they are of all forms, as containing the 

Caufes of all things divifiblc .- and that from the The Amilifli [Implacable] are Powers fo ter- - m 0MCw 
Fountainous Idea's there proceeded others, which med, for that they are firm ,and not to be con- 
by feveral parts framed the World, and are verted towards thefe inferiour things ; and alfo 
faid to be like Swarms (of Bees) becaufe they be- caufe that Souls bi 
get the fecondary Idea's : Thus Proclus. 1 

The fecond ate the Synoches, which are three", j — 
the Etnpyreal, the JEthereat, the Material: 1 


>t allured by affections. 


fwerable to the leveral Worlds, which they Go¬ 
vern .- For they feem to be Minds, which receiv-j 
ing from Hecate the influence of that Fire which 
diipenfeth life, infufe it into the Empyreal, IE- 
thereal, and Material Worlds, andSupport and 
Govern thofe Worlds, and give them vital Mo¬ 
tion. The Oracle terfherh them Anoches. 

Each World hath Intelleflual Anoches inflexible, 
where Pfellus interprets them the moji Excellent 
of Intelligible Species, and of thofe that are 
brought down by the Immortals in this Heaven, in 
the head of whom is conceived to be a God, thc\ 
fecondfrom the Father. - 
: The laft of this Order are the Teletarcbs, 
joyned with the Synoches by the Oracle. 

The Teletarcbs are comprehended with tb/s Sy¬ 
noches. . - 

- This fecond Order or Triad, Proclus and Da 
muffins often mention, ftyling it by the double ] 
name of Intelligent and Intelleflual. 


CHAP. VII 
Fountains , and Principles 

B Elides this laft Order of Intelle£luals,which 
Pfellus ftyles feven Fountains, and the A- 
nonymous Summarift fountainous Fathers, the 
latter gives account of many other Fountains, 

They reverence alfoffpwh he )a Fountainous Triad *.\ 
of Faith, Truth, and Love ; they likewife affert 
aPrincipiative Son from the Solar Fountain, and 
I Archangelical, and the Fountain of Senfc, and 
fountainous Judgment, and the Fountain of Per- 
\fpeflives, and the fountain of Charaflers: which 
walketh on unknown Marks, and the fountainous 
Tops of Apollo, Ofyris, Hermes, they ajjert ma- xp-AhA,--- 
tcrial Fountains of Centers and Elements, and a ~ 

Zone of Dreams, and a fountainous Soul. 

Next the Fountainsfath Pfellus,are theHypcr- , 
archil-, the Anonymous more fully. Next the A f ,a ‘ 
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fountains, they fay , are the "Principalities■, for 
the fountains are more principal than the Princi¬ 
ples ; Both thefe names of fountains and Princi¬ 
ples are tiled by Dtonyjius AreopagitafitixpxzvAy-, 
even in the third Triad,he puts the name o{Prin¬ 
ciples, a.sx°>v (or Principalities) after whom the 
Arch-Angels. , 

Of the Animal-produftive Principles, (conti¬ 
nues the Anonymus) the top is called Hecate, the 
middle principitative Soul, the bottom principito- 
tive Virtue. This feems to be that Hecate,vihom 
Pfeline faith, they held to be the fountain of An¬ 
gels and Damons, and of Souls, and of Natures 
The fame which the Oracle means, laying. 

On the left fide of Hecate, is the Fountain of 
Vertue: for the Chaldaans, (as Pfell us laith,) 
efieem Hecate a Goddefs, feated in the middle 
rank, arid pojfejjing as it mere the Center of all 
the powers -, ' in her right parts they place the 
fountain of Souls, in her left the fountain of 
Goods, or of Vert ties Moreover they fay , the 
fountain of Souls is prompt to propagations, but 
the fountain of Vertices continue!}} within the 
bounds of its own Ejfcnce,and is as aVirgin incor¬ 
rupt cd ; which fetlednejs and immobility, it i 
ceives from the power of the Awilitfi, and , 
girt with aVirgin Zone. What Plellus here calls 
' the honntainof Souls, and the fountain of Ver- 
l ues,is the fame which the Anonymous Jfy/es,prin- 
cipiative Soul , and Prinetpiative Virtue. 


the renowned particular fountains. And by Pro- tn Proam.Fcr 

clus. The Sacred names of the Gods delivered ac- n!en,c! - 

cording to their Myftical Interpretation ; as thofe 

which are celebrated by the Affyrians, * Zonsi, * Rea( j r a - 

and Azoni,and fountains, and AmiliQi,andSyno riu \,. 

ches, by which they Interpret the Orders of the 

Gods. 


CHAP. VIII. 

Unzoned Gods, and Zoned Gods. 


CHAP. IX. 

Angels and Immaterial Daemons. 

be Zonaei) arc the Angels. .. Ar..„. _ . 

>f Hoflhanesf one of the Perfian Ma¬ 
il, who receivd their Learning from the Chal- 
Iteans) thatfo? knew the Angels, Mini fiers and 
Meffengers of God (the true God) did wait'on his 
Majefty, and tremble as afraid, at the Beck and 
Countenance of the Lord-, the Zoroaftrian Ora¬ 
cles mention redidlive Angels, which reduce 
Souls to them,drawing them from fevcral things. Ir 0rac ' 

The next arc Damons ; of thefe the a Chal- a Pfell. in 
datans hold l'ome to be good, others bad. b The »■•«. 
good they conceive to be Light; tlie bad Dark - b £ "A' i - 
nefs. That there are good Daemons, natural Kea- 
lon tells us ; Oracle: 

Nature perfwades that there are pure Daemons. 

The bourgeons even of ill matter are beneficial 


[ Nature, or natural Reafon, faith Pletho, per¬ 
fwades, that the Daemons are holy, and that all 


N Ext (the Hyperarchii, according to Pfel- 
lus ) are the Azoni, (Unzoned Gods)rftw* 
are among/} them, (faith the Anonymus) Sum- 
marift) a unzoned Hecatcs, as the Chaldaick,the 
Triecdotis, Comas, and Ecclufiick: The unzoned 
Gods are Sarapis (W/af Bacchus, and the b Chain 
c/Ofyris, and of Apollo, (continu’d Series of 
Geniuffes, connected in the manner of a Chain) 
they are called unzoned, for that they ufe their 
power freely (without reitri&ion) in the Zones, 
and are enthroned above the confpicuous Deities: 
Thefe confpicuous Deities are the Heavens and 
the Planets, (perhaps' of the fame kind as the In¬ 
telligences, which the Peripateticks aflerted Mo¬ 
vers of the Spheres;) and whereas he laith,'they 
live in Power, tv frln, it is the lame Attribute 
which Dionyjius gives the third of the Iecond 
Hirarcliy, W dyiav dfyurtctv. 

c The Zoned Gods arc next: d Thefe are they 
which have (cofinement to) particular Zones^ind 
are routed freely about the Zones of Heaven,and 
have the Office of Governing the World-, for they 
hold,there is a Zoned kind of Deity, which inha¬ 
bits the parts of the fenfible World, and girdeth 
(or circleth)r/jff Regions about the material place 
according to feveral difiributtons. The feme Of¬ 
fice Dionyfws feems to afiign to the Iecond and 
third Hierarchies. 

Thefe Azoni , and Zonal , are mentioned alio 
by Damafcius -, This (feith he) fendeth out of her 
Jclf the fountain oj all things, and the .fountain- 
bus e Chain-, but That (fendeth out of her lelf 
the fountainous Chain) of Particulars -, and paf 
feth on to Principles and Arch-Angels, andKio- 


things proceeding from God who is good in him- 
yelp, are beneficial : if the bloomings of ill matter 
'(viz. of laft Subftances) are good, much more are 
the Damons fuch, who are in a more excellent 
rank, as partaking of Rational Nature, and be¬ 
ing mixed with Mortal. Nature. 


CHAP. X. 


ni, and Zonafi, as the Law ts of the Proceffion off for this reafon is incorruptible. 


N Ext to Damons, Pfellus (in his Epitome of 
the Chaldaick Doftrine) placeth Souls, 
the laft of acviternal Beings. 

a Of Forms, the Magi, (and from them the , . 
Pythagoreans and Platonifts) aflert three kinds; orac m 
One wholly feparate from matter, the fuperce- 
leftial intelligences; Another infeparable from 
matter, having a fubftance not fubfifting by it 
felf, but dependent on matter, together with 
which matter, which is fometimes diflblved by 
realon of its nature, fubjeft to mutation, this 
kind of Soul is diflblved alio, and perilheth. 

This they hold to be wholly Irrational. 

b Betwixt thefe, they place a middle kind, * It y 
a Rational Soul, differing from the Supercele- 
ftiai Intelligences, for that it always co-exifts 
with matter; and from the irrational kind, for 
that it is not dependent on matter, but on the 
contrary, matter is dependent on it; and it hath . 
a proper fubftance potentially fubliftent by it 
lelf. It isalloindivifible, as well as theSuper- 
celeftial Intelligences, and performing fome 
Works in lome manner ally’d to theirs, being ir 
lelf alio bulled jn theknowledge and contempla- 
of Beings, even unto the Supreme God, and 
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r c This Soul is an Immaterial and Incorporeal Regions of the World; fome alfo they conceive 
Fire, exempt from all Compounds, and from to be carried heyond the World. 

the Material Body ; it is confequently Immor- __ : _ 

tal: for nothing. Material or Dark is commixed 

with her, neither is (he compounded lb as that CHAP. XI. 

(he may be refolved into thole things of which 

(heconfids. ' The Supramundane Light, 

d This Soul hath a felf-generate and felf-ani- 

mate Eflence ■; for it is not moved by another : ALL thefe zvitetnal and incorporeal Be- 
For if according to the Oracle, it is a portion of _£TLings are leated in the Supramundane Light, 
the Divine Fire, and a Lucid Fire, and Paternal which it felf allb is incorporeal, placed immedi- 
Notion, iris an immaterial and felf-fubfiftent ately-above the higheft Corporeal World,-and 
Form, forfuch is every Divine Nature, and the from thence extending upwards to infinite. 

Soul is parf thereof ' ... ■ n 1 


e Of Humane Souls they aliedge two Foun- Procltts (cited by Simplicius on this Oracle 
tainousCaufes,the Paternal Mind, and the Foun- • of Zoroajler. 

tainous Soul: the particular Soul, according to Abundantly animating Light, Fire, JEther, 
them, proceeds from the Fountainous, by the Worlds.) 

Will of the Father. 

7r.tc f Now whereas there are feveral Manfions, faith. This Light is above all the /even 
one wholly bright, another wholly dark; others Worlds, as a Monad before or above the Triad of 
betwixt both, partly bright, partly dark, the the Empyreal JEthereal, and Material Worlds-. 
place beneath the Moon is circumnebulous, dark adding, that/AA primary Light is the Image of 
on every fide ; the Lunary, partly Lucid, and the Paternal Depth, and is therefore ftpramun- 
partly Dark, one half Bright, the other Dark, ; dane,becattfe the paternal Depth iifupratnundanc. 
the place above the Moon c‘trcumlucid,or Bright And again, this Light , faith he, being the fupra- 
throughput; the Soul is leated in the circum- mundane Sun, fends forth fountains of Light-, . 
lucid Region. and the My flick Difcourfes tell ns , that its gene- 

, !f g From thence this kind of Soul is often lent rality is among ftpramundane things , for there 
down to Earth, upon feveral occafions, either is the Solar World, and the Univerfal Light, as 
by rSafon of the flagging of its Wings ( fo the Chalddick Oracles affer't. 
they term the Divination ■front its Original Per- And again. The Centers of the wholeWor/d,as 
feuiori)ox in Obedience to the Will of the Father, one, feem to be fined in this: for, if the Oracles 
0rM h This Soul is always co-exiftent with any JE- fixed the Centers of the Material World above it 
thereal Body as its Vebiculum, which Jfhe by {felf, in the JEther,prop'ortionably afeending, we 
continual approximation maketh alfo Immortal, fhall affirm that the. Centers of the highefi of tbe 
Neither is this her Vehiculnnntammaxe in it felf Worlds are featedin this Light. Is not this firjl 
but is it felf animated with the other Species of Light the Image of‘the Paternal Depth, and for 
the Soul, the irrational-(which the. Wife call that reafon ftpramundane alfofecaufe that is fo? 
(fifatM) the Image of the Rational Soul) adorn- __ 

ed with Phantafie and Senfe, which feeth and 

heareth it felf whole through whole, and is CHAP. XII. 

furnifhed with all theSenfes, and with all the 

reft of the Irrational Faculties of the Soul. Of Things Temporal (or Corruptible) and 

i Thus by the principal Faculty of this Bo- Corporeal. 

dy Phantafie, the Rational Soul is continually 

joyned to fuch a BoSy, and by fuch a Body feme- third and laft kind of things, according 

times the Humane Soul is joyned with a Mortal to Zoroajler, is Corruptible or Temporal; 
Body, by a certain Affinity or Nature, the whole w f a f c h as R began in time, fe (hall it likewife in 
being enfolded in the whole enlivening Spirit of time - p e diffolved .• the Prefident over thefe' is 
the Embryon; this Vehtculum it felf being of the jy.;,„a n es. 

nature of a Spirit. . Under this third kind are comprehended the 

c. A The Image of the Soul, viz. that part Corporeal Worlds, the Empyreal immediately 
which .being it fdf void-of irrational, is joyned p e j ow the Supramundane Light, the Ethereal 
to the Rational Part,-and depends upon the Ve- next t jj C Empyreal, and the Material the lowed 
hide thereof, hath a part in the circumlucid ofa ji as the Oracle Ranks them. 

Region for the Soul never layeth down the 

Vehicle adherent to her. Abundantly animating Light, Fire, JEtber, 

, / The Soul being fent down from the Manfi- Worlds. 

on wholly bright, to ferve the Mortal Body, Thefe Corporeal Worlds are feven ; Orac. 

that is, to operate therein for a certain time, p gr t j je p etfier formed feven Firmaments of 
and to animate and adorn it to her power, and Worlds, 

being enabled according to her feveral Virtues, Including Heaven in a round Figure, 
do dwell in feveral Z.ones of the World, lr lne jj e fixed a great company of inerratick Stars, 


Of Things Temporal (or Corruptible) and 
Corporeal. 


Abundantly animating Light, Fire, JEtber, 
Worlds. 

Thefe Corporeal Worlds are feven; Orac. 
For the Father formed feven Firmaments of 
Worlds, 

Including Heaven in a round Figure, 

He fixed a great company of inerratick Stars, 


qo Qweu in leverai ^unes ui iue \«unu, ix uu. jj e fixed a great company of inerrattc/i otars, 
perform her Office well, goes back to the lame Hg c0 „a; tute da Heptad ofErratick Animals , 
place, hut if not well, fee retires to the worlt pi act f g t he Earth in the middle, but tfe Wa~ 


place, hut if not well, (he retires to the worft Placing the Earth in the middle, 

Manfions, according to the things lhe hath done Jgr m t ^ e bg r gm g r t j ?e 'Ear/h 
" m- in this Life, m Tims (the Chaldaians) reftore The Air above tbefe. • 

Souls to' their firft condition, according to the . . 

meafure of their feveral Purifications, in all the Pfellus explaining -how they are: 


[plaining -how they are feven, faith. 
They 
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They affirm that there are feven Corporeal 
Worlds ; one Empyreal and firjl-, then three JE- 
thereal -, andlaftly three Material, the fixed Cir¬ 
cle, the Erratick, and. the Sublunary Region: But 
this enumeration feems to fall lhort; for he 
mentions but two ./Ethereal Worlds (the Orb of 
fixed Stars, and the Planetary Orb) and one Ma¬ 
terial, (the Sublunary Region ; ) as the Learned 
Tat rictus obferves, who therefore reckons the 
feven thus; one Empyreal, three Ethereal, (the 
fixed Orb,- the Planetary Orb, the Orb of the 
Moon) and three Elementary, (the Aereal, the 
Watery, and the Terreftrial ; ) but perhaps it 
will better fuit with the Oracle (which includes 
the Moon within thePlanetary Orb, andplaceth 
the Water under the Earth,) as alio with Pfel- 
lus (who calls the la ft three Worlds, Material,) 
to difpofe them thus. 


Material World ; and tho ’ all the lntcllc3u.il Te¬ 
trads and Hebdomads ham a fount ainous Order, 
andconfequently anEmpyrealPrefidcm,r.cvcrlhe 
left they'are contained in the Worlds, fince the 
Empyreal pajfeth, through all the Worlds. 

■ Neverthelels, the Empyraeum it felf is fixed 
and immoveable j as Simplicius , further expli¬ 
cating the Chaldaick Doftrine, acknowledgeth, 
by this Similitude-, Let us imagine to our Jc/vcs 
(faith he) two Spheres, one confifting of many Bo¬ 
dies, thefe two lobe of equal bignefsfut place one 
together with the Center, and put the other into 
it-, you will fee the wholeWorld exijling in place, 
moved in immoveable Light, which World accord¬ 
ing to its whole felf is immoveable, that it may 
imitate place, but is moved as to its Tarts, that 
herein it may have lefs than Place. 


Epitoin. 1. 


* Ffel. 


rOne Empyreal World. 
j. Three anthereal Worlds 
I The Supreme JEtber next 

£ mporc.iWta-ldd, the Empyreum, 

Sm.cn, I The Sphere offixed Stars, 

J The Planetary Orb. 

. \ Tbrce Material Sub tun ary Worlds-, 
The Air, 

The Earth, 

The Water. 

Neither can it feem ftrange that the three 
Iaft only fhould be called Material; for the 
Chaldseans conceiving Matter to be a dark fub- 
ftance or rather darknefs it felf, the Empyreal 
and /Ethereal Worlds,which, (as we (hall fhew) 
conflft of Light or Fire, cannot in their fenfe be 
faid to be Material, though Corporeal. 

T he Empyreal or Firft of thele, faith Tfellus, 
they attributed to the Mind, the JEthereal to the 
Soul, the Material to Nature. 


CHAP. XIII. 


CHAP. XIV. 

The JEthereal Worlds. 

Fter the Empyratum, the Oracle names the 
/Ether, f ire, JEtber, Worlds -, confirmed 
by Tfellus and the Anonymos Summarift, who 
aflert, that next the Empyratum are the three 
/Ethereal Worlds -, but of tliefef three they men¬ 
tion only two, (and thofe mifapply M to the Ma¬ 
terial Worlds) The Sphere of fixed Stars , and 
the Planetary Sphere-.Ths third(perhaps implied 
though not exprefs’d) might be the -/Ether 
which is betwixt the Eropyraium and the Sphere 
of fixed Stars. 

The /Eth^r is a Fire (as its name implies) lefs 
fubtilethan the Empyraum, for the Empyneum 
penetrates through the JEtber: yet is the /Ether 
it felf fo fubtile, that it penetrates through the 
Material World. 

The fecond /Ethereal World is the Sphere of 
fixed Stars, which are the more compared or 
condenfed parts of the /Ethereal Fire; as Pat ri¬ 
ches ingenioufly interprets this Oracle. 


The Empyreal World. 

T He * Firjlpf the Corporeal Worlds, is the 1 
• Empyreal; (by Empyraum theChaldaans. 
underftand not, as the Chriftian Theologifts, the 1 
Seat of God, and the Blefled Spirits, which is 
rather analagous to. the Supreme Light of the 
Chaldseans, but the outmoft Sphere of the Cor¬ 
poreal World.) It is round in Figure, according 
to the Oracle, 0 


Inclofing Heaven in a round figure. 

It is alfo ay olid Orb, or firmament : for the fame 
Oracles call it rffiau-a. It conlifts of Fire, 
whence named the Empyreal, or, as the Oracles 
the fiery World-, which Fire being immediately 
next the Incorporeal fupramundane Light is the 
rareft and fubtileft of Bodies, and by reafon of 
this Subtily penetrates into the'/Ether, which 
is the pext World below it, and, by Mediation 
of the /E.ther, through all the Material World: 
This may be evinced more particularly, laith Pro- 
chts, from thcDivine Tradition(meaning the Zo- 
roaftrian Oracles:) for the Empyreum penetrates 
through the JEther, and the JEtber through the 


He compelled a great number of incrratick 
Stars. 

Forcing (or prefling) Fire to Fire. 

The third /Ethereal World is that of the Pla¬ 
netary Orb, which contains the Sun,Moon,and 
five Planets; ftiled by the Oracles, Erratick A- 
nimals and Fire, 

He conliituted a Heptad of Erratick 
Anitnals. 

And again. He conflitutedthem fix ; the feventh 
. 1 . was that of the Sun , 

Mingling lire in them. 


CHAP. XV. 

The Material Worlds. 

T He laft and loweft are the Material Worlds; 

whichJP/tf///«-andthe other Summarift aflert 
to be.three, meaning doubtlefs the Air, Earth, 
and Water, for fo the Oracle ranks ’em. 


Placing 
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Placing the Earth in the middle , but the 
Water in the Boforn of the Earthy 
The Air above them. 

This is that laft Order of Worlds, of which 
the Chaldaick Summary faith, it iscalledTer- 
reft rial , and the hater of Light: it is the Regi¬ 
on beneath the Moon , and comprehends within it 
felf matter , which they call the bottom. By which 
Words it appears upon what ground the Chal- 
datans aflerted only-thefe Sublunary Worlds to 
confift of Matter,but the Empyreal andiEthereal 
to be Immaterial though Corporealfor Mat¬ 
ter they underftand to be the hater of Light, 
Darknefs, and the bottom of a. Nature quite 
different from the Empyraeum and iErher, whole 
very fubftance is Light it lelfj yet it is a&uated 
by their vivificative Fire which penetrates quite 
through it even to the Center, as we Ihewed 
formerly. 

Concerning the Earth, Diodorus Siculus faith, 
they held Opinions peculiar to themfelves, af- 
lerting that it is in Figure Me a Boat , and hoi- \ 
Aw, lor which, as likewife for other things con¬ 
cerning the World, they abound with probable 
Arguments. 

Pfellus adds, that they fome times call this 
Sublunary Hades. 


CHAP. XVI. 

Of Material Damons. 

O F Daemons, as we faid, they aflerted two 
kinds, fome good, others ill; the good, 
light, the iil dark. The former are thole 
whom * Hojlanes calls the Minfters andMef 
fengers oj God, dwelling in his Prefence ; But 
thefe, hedeferibes asT erreftrial, wandring up 
and down, and Enemies to Mankind. Of the firll 
we have treated already; of the latter Pfellus 
in his Difcourfe upon this Subjeft, gives a large 
account from one Alarcus of Mefopotamia , who 
having been of this Religion, ana well acquaint¬ 
ed with their Inftitutions, was afterwards con¬ 
verted to Chriftianity : What herelates,as well 
from the Doctrine it felf, as from the place,fuf- 
ficiently appears to be of the Chaldaick Traditi 
on. It isto thiseffefi. 

Thele Damons are of many kinds,and vari¬ 
ous forts, both as to their Figures and Bodies, 
infomuch that the Air is full of them, as well 
that which is above us, as that which • is round 
about us. The Earth likewife is full, and the 


The firft named Leliurius, which fignifies Fiery. 
This kind dwelleth in the Air that is above — 
for from the places next about the Moon, as 
ing Sacred, all kinds of Daemons, as being Pro- 
phane, are expelled- The lecond kind is that 
which wandreth in the Air contiguous tous,and 
is by many peculiarly called Aereal. The third, 
Terreftrial. The fourth. Watery and Marine. 
The fifth, Subterraneous. The fixtb, Lucifii- 
gous, and hardly ienfible.' I 

All thefe kind of Daemons are haters of God, 
and Enemies of Man. Moreover, of thefe ill 


r Daemons, feme are worfe than others. Aqua* 

I ole, and Subterraneous, and Lucifugous, are 
extreamly malicious and pernicious.- For thefe do 
not hurt Souls by Phantafins and Delufions, but 
by Afiault, like the moft Savage Beafts, acce¬ 
lerate the Dettruaion of Men. The Watery- 
Drown thofe who are Sailing upon the Water. 
The Subterraneous and Lucifugous, infinuating 
into the Entrails, caufe Epilepfies and Frenzy. 
The Aereal and Terreftrial circumvent Men by 
Art andSubtilty,and deceive the Minds of Men 
and draw them to abfurd and illegal PaffionS. ’ 

They eftea thefe things not as having Domi- 
mon over us,and carrying us as theirSlaves whi- 
therloever they pleafe, but by Suggeftion; for 
applying themlelves to the phantaftick Spi- 
nr, which is within us, they themfelves being 
Spirits alfo, they inftili Difcourfes of Affections 
and Pleafures, not by Voice verberating the Air, 
but by whifper, infinuating their Difcourfe. 

Nor is it impoffible that they-lhould fpeak 
wi thout voice,if we confider that he who fpeaks, 
being a far off, is forced to ufe a greater founds 
,being near, he lpeaks foftly into the ear of the 
Hearer, and it he could get into the Spirit of 
the Soul, he would not need any Sound, but 
[what difcourfe foever he pleafeth, would, by a 
way without found, arrive there where it is to 
be received, which they fey is likewife in Souls, 
when they are out of the Body, for they dif¬ 
courfe with one another without iioife. After 
this manner the Dannons conveife with us, pri¬ 
vately, lo that we are notfenfible which way 
the War comes upon us. 

Neither can this be doubted, if we obferve 
what happens to the Air. For, when the Sun 
fhineth it afliimeth feveral colours and forms, 
tranfmitting them to other things, as we may 
fee in Looking-glaffes. In like manner the De¬ 
mons, afliiming Figures and Colours, and what¬ 
ever Forms they pleafe, tranfmit them into 
our animal Spirit, and by that means afford us 
much bufinefs, fuggefting Counfels, reprefent- 
ing Figures, refufeitating the remembrance of 
pleafures, exciting the images of paffions,as well 
when we fleep, as when we wake, and fome- 
times, titillating the genital parts, inflame us 
with frantick and unlawful defires, ’efpecially 
if they take, co-operating with them the hot 
humidities which are in us. 

The reft of the Damons know nothing that 
is fubtile, nor how to breed difturbance, yet are 
they hurtful and.abominable, hurting in the 
feme manner as the fpirit or vapour in Charon’s 
[ Cave: For as that is reported to kill whatfbver 
approacheth it, whether Beaft, Man, or Bird; 
in like manner thefe Daemons deftroy thofe up¬ 
on whom they chance to fall,overthrowing their 
Souls and Bodies, and their natural Habits, and 
fometimes by Fire, or Water, or Precipice, they 
deftroy not Men only, but fome irrational Crea¬ 
tures 

The Daemons affault Irrational Creatures, not 
out of Hate, or wifhing them ill, but out of 
the love they have of their Animal heat: For 
dwelling in the moft remote Cavities, which are 
extreamly cold and dry, they contract much 
coldnefs, wherewith being afflicted, they af- 
feft the humid and animal heat, and, to enjoy ir, 
they infinuate themfelves into irrational Crea • 





and go into Baths and Pits • for they hate the theEarth, being of a loft and traftable Nature* 
heat of Fire and of the Sun, becauleitbums not only the Bulk is changed, but the Figure 
anddriethup. and Colour, and that feverai ways* for the 

But they molt delight in the heat of Animals, Daemoniack Body being by Nature capable of 
as being temperate, and mixt with moifture, all'thole, as it is apt to recede, it is changed in- 
efpecially that of men, being belt tempered, into to leveraL Forms * as it is Aerial, it is fufeepti- 
which inlinuating themfelves, they caufe infinite ble of all lorts of Colours, like Air, but the Air 
difturbance. Hopping up the pores.in which the is coloured by lomething extrinfecal. 

Animal Spirit is inherent, and ftreightning and The Daemoniack Body, from its intrinfecal 
compreffing the Spirit, by reafon of the grofs- Phantaftick Power and Energy, producetb the 
nels of the Bodies with which they are indued. Forms of Colours in it felf, as we fometimes 
Whence it happeneth, that the Bodies are dif- look Pale, fometimes Red, according as the- 
order‘d,and their principal Faculties diftemper'd. Soul is affe&ed either with Fear or Anger. The 
and their Motions become dull and heavy. - like we muft imagine of Damons: for from 
Now if the inlinuating Damon be one of the within they lend forth feveral kinds of Colours 
Subterraneous kind, he diftorteth the poflefled into their Bodies. Thus their Bodies being 
Perfon, and. fpeaketh by him, making ule of the changed into what Figure, and affirming what 
Spirit of the patient, as if it were his own Or- Colour they pleafe, they, fometimes appear in 
gan. Bufif any of thole who are called Lucifu- the lhape of a Man, fometimes of a Woman, of 
gous, get privately into a Man, he cauleth re» aLyon, of a Leopard, of a Wild Bbar, fome- 
laxation of the Limbs, and ftoppeth the Voice, times in the figure of a Bottle, and fometimes 
and maketh the poflefled perfon in all refpe&s like a little Dog fawning upon us- 
like one that is dead. For this being the laft of Into all thefe Forms they change themfelves, 
Daemons is more .Earthly, and extreamly Cold but keep none of them conftantly .■ for the Fi- 
and Dry, and into whomloever it infinuates, it gure is not folid, but immediately is diffipated * 
hebetates and makes dull all the Faculties of as when we pour fomething coloured into Wa¬ 
hls Soul. ter, or draw a Figure in the Air, In like man- 

And becaufe it is Irrational, void of all Intel* ner is it with Damons, their Colour, Figure, 
le&ual Contemplation, and is guided by irratio- and Form prefently vani(h. 
nal Phantalie, like the more Savage kind of But all Damons have not the fame Power and 
Beafts, hence it comes to pals, that it Hands not Will,there is much inequality amongft them as 
in aw of Menaces, and for that reafon molt Per- to thefo. Some thereare Irrational, as amongft 
fons aptly call it Dumb and Deaf, nor can they compound Animals * for, as of them, Man par- 
who are poflefled with it by any other means be ticipating of Intellefft and Reafon, hath alfo a 
freed from it, but by the Divine Favour obtain- longer Phantalie, extending alfo to all fenfibles, 
tained by Failing and Prayer. as well in the Heavens, as on Earth and under 

That Phyficians endeavour to perfwadeus, the Earth; but Horfes, Oxen, and the like, 
that thefe Paffions proceed not from Damons, have a narrower, and more particular phantalie, 
but from Humours, and Spirits ill affe£led, and yet fuch as extends to the knowledge of the' 
therefore go about to cure them, not by incanta- Creatures that feed with them,theirMangers and 
tions and Expiations, hut by Medicines and Diet, their Mailers; Laftly,Fies, Gnats, Worms, have 
is nothing ftrange, fince they know nothing be- it extreamly contra£ted and incoherent; for they 
yond Senfe, and are wholly addi&ed to Study know neither the hole out of which they came, 
the Body. And perhaps not without reafon are nor whither they go, nor whither they ought to 
iome things aferibed to ill affefled Humours, go, they have only one phantalie, which is that 
as Lethargies, Melancholies, Frenzies, which of Aliment. In like manner there are different 
they take away and cure, either by evacuating kinds of Daemons. Of thefe fome are Fiery, 
the Humours, or by replenifhing the Body, if others Aereal; thefe have a various -phantalie 
it he empty, or by outward applications, which is capable of extending to any thing ima- 
But as for Enthufiafms, ragings, and uncleanSpi- ginable -• the Subterraneous and Lucifngous are 
rits with which whofoever is poflefled is not not of this nature; whence it comes to pafs, that 
able to aft any thing,neither by Intelle£i,Speech, they make not ufe of many figures, as neither 
Phantalie nor Senfe; or elfe there is fome other having variety of phantafms, nor a Body apt for 
thing that moves them unknown to the Perfon A&ion or Transformation. But the Watry and 
Poflefled, which fometimes foretelleth future Terreftrial being of a middle kind betwixt thefe. 
Events; how can we call'thefe the Motions of are capable of raking many Forms, but keep 
depraved Matter? - themfelves to that in which they delight. They 

No kind of Damon is in its own Nature Male which live in. humid places, transform them- 
or Female, for fuch AffeQions are only proper felves into the lhapes .of Birds and Women, 
to Compoundsbut the Bodies of Damons are whencetermed by the Greeks Naiades and A e- 
fimple and being very duftile and flexible, are reides and Dtyades in the Feminine Gender. But 
ready to take any figure. As we fee the Clouds fuch as are converfant in dry places, have alfo 
reprefent fometimes Men, fometimes Bears, dry Bodies, fuch as the Onofceles are faid to be. 
fometimes Dragons, or any other Figures .• So. Thefe transform themfelves into Men, fome- 
is it with the Damoniack Bodies. Now the times into Dogs, Lions, and the like Animals, 
Clouds appear in various Figures according as which are of a Mafculine Difpofition. 
they are driven by exteriour Blafts or Winds: The Bodies of Damons are capable of being 
But in Damons, who can pafs as they pleafe ftruck, and are pained thereby, though they are 
into ; any Bodies, and fometimes contrad, not compounds, for Senfe is not only proper to 
fometimes extend themfelves like Worms on Compounds. That thing in Man which ieel- 

eth. 
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eth, is neither the Bone nor the Nerve, but tite j 
Spirit which is in them.- Whence if the Nerye 
be preffed, or feized with cold, or the like,,, 
there arifeth pain fromtheEmiffionot one Spi¬ 
rit into another Spirit: for it is impoffible thad a 
Compound Body fhould in it felf be lenfible of j 
pain, but in as much as it partaketh of Spirit, 

and therefore being broken into pieces, or deia, 
it is absolutely infenfible,becaufe it hath no opi- 
tit. In like manner a Damon being all Spirit, 
is of his own nature ferrfible in every part; he 
immediately feeth , and heareth, he is obnoxious 
to fuffering by'touch ; being cut afundeiyhe is 
pained like Solid Bodies , only herein, differing 
from them, that other things cut afunder 
can by no means or very hardly be made whole 
again , whereas the Damon immediately com- 
eth together again, as Air or Water parted by 
fomemore Solid Body. But though this Spirt 
ioyns agaih in a moment, neverthelefs, at the 

very time in which the difieftion is made , it is 
pained. 


that b they.alledged very,weak Peafons for theb lib. i 
■Eclipfes of the Sun, which Eclipfes they neither 
durft foretell, nor reduce to certain Periods. , 

But of the Apotelefmatick part they boafted 
themfelves.not only the Inventors, but Mailers ; 
infomuch that all the Profeffors of ir, of what 
Country ioever, were .(as we formerly fhew- 
edj .called after them, Chaldeans. 


Hitherto the Theology and Phyfick of the Chal¬ 
deans. 


THE 

Second Section. 

Afirology, and other Arts of Divination. 


Of the Stars fixed and Erratick, and of their 
Prafignification. 

'T r'Hey firfi lay down for a Ground, That Ter- Se 
JL -reftrials Sympathize with the Cceleftials, 
and that every one of thofeis renewed by the in- 
\fiuence of thefe. 

For evey Man’s indued with fuch a Mind, 

As by the Sire of God’s and Man’s ajjign’d. 


Above all things they hold that our A £1 and Cenfir. 

L/fe is fubje£ted to the Stars,, as well to the Er- 
ratick as the Fixed, and that Mankind is go¬ 
verned by their various and multiplicious courfe; 

* That the Planets are of the kind of efficient * Sext. Emp. 
Caufes in every thing that happens in Life, and loco c,t ‘ 
that the Signs of theZodiack co-operate with them: 
t That they confer all good and ill totheNati- f Died. lib. 
vities of Men, and' that by contemplation of 
their Natures may be known the chief things 
that happen to Men. 

They held the Principal Gods to be twelve , to Died. lib. i, 
each of which they attributed a Month, and one 
l of the Signs of the Zodiack. . 

Next the Zodiack they affert twenty four Stars, lcc - 

T He Second Part of the Chaldaick Learning whereof half they fay are rankedin the Northern 
confifts in Arts of .Divination ; the chief Parts , the other half in the Southern : Of thefe 
whereof is Afirology. This as it is generally they which are, apparent they conceive to be depu- 
acknowledged to have been their proper Inven- ted to the Living, the inapparent congregated to 
tion fo were they moll particularly addi&ed the Head-. Thefe they call fudges of all things. 
to it, for which Ptoloniy gives a Realon out of But the greatefi Obfervation and Theory they 
theArtitlelf; becauje they are under Virgo hold to be tltat concerning the ~ five Stars termed 
and Mercury-, but Cicero one much better; Planets, which they call the Interpreters, * be-* Ib;i - 
that the plainnefs and evennefs of the Conn- caufe thereft of the Stars being Fixed,andhavihg 
try did invite them to Contemplation of the a fetled Courfe, thefe only having a peculiar 
Stars. . Courfe, foretell things that Jhall come to pafs , in- 

,'Itconfifts of two parts; i. Mcteorologick, terpreting and declaring to Men the Benevolence 
which confiders the Motions of the Stars -, - • the 0 f the Gods -. for fome things (fay they)they pre- 
other Apotelefmatick , which regards Divinati- fignifie by their rifing , fome things by their fet- 
on: The firft was known to the Ancient Gr<e- ting,' fome things by the'r colour, if obferved-, 
dans by the common names of Aftronomy and fometimes they foretelgreat Winds, fometimes 
Afirology ; until the other being brought into extraordinar Rains, or Droughts. Lrkewife the 
Greece alio, they for diftinftion called the for- rifing of Comets , and Eclipfes of the Sun, and of 
mer more particularly Aftronomy, the latter the Moon, and Earthquakes, and in a word ., all 
Afirology. The excellent a fofeph Scaliger to Alterations in the Air fignifie things advantagi- 
advance the Credit of the Greek Learning, con- 0 us or hurtful, not only, to Nations or Countries, 
fiantly avers that the Chaldmns had only a grofs J, u t even to Kings and private Perfons. 
and general, not exalt knowledgpof Aftronomy-, Beneath the courfe of thefe,they holdthat there pied. lcc. cit• 
bto%egn, tantum, non etiam dMeiCii, and that the are placed thirty Stars, which they cdllCoiifiliary 
Greeks learned nothing therein of the Chalda- Gods-, that half of thefe overfee theplaces under 
and-. when as Ariftotle ingenuoully acknow- the Earth, the other half overfee the Earth and 
eth the contrary \the Mgyptians andBabylomans, theBufmCfs of Men , and what is done in theHea- 
faith he, from whom we have ?hany Informations vens, and that every ten days one of thefe is fent 
concerning each of the Stars. Though doubtlels to ihofe below as a Meffenger, and in like, manner 
they werefar fhort of'that height in this Art,to one of, the Stars under the Earthis fent to thofe 
which the Greeks, who brought it out of the above, and that they have this certain Motion 
Eaft, improved it: for Diodorus Siculus aQums fetled in an JEtcrnal Revolution. 

V CHAP. 
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I be Chaldaich^ Pbitojbpby. 


Of Planets. 

l ~T^PIe great eft Theory they hold (' as we Pa 
JL be that which concerns the Planets\ 
lhev c,i// the lntarpreters, beeauje, tahere. 
reft of the Stars areiixeJ.fi have it Jet ledCottrfieA 
theje having their proper CourJcs jeretel/ xJhal 
things (hall come Jo p./Js , Interpreting and decla¬ 
ring to Men the Benevolence of the Cods. 

Of the Seven, they hold the Sun and Moon tc 
he the chief a/td that the other five have left 
Power than they, as to the canting Events. 

Of the five, they affirm there arc three which a- 
gree tail h,and are aljijiaut la the Sttnpviz. Saturn, 
Jupiter and Mercury'-, theje they call diurnal, be- 
cattfc the Sun, to whom they are .’If ft. 


s rt the f v, 
■sfn.il ’ 
jupitt 


■r the things th.t. 
t . As concerning the Pc 
they fay are Benevolent, < 

Common -, the Benevolent 
the Malevolent, Mars./ 

Mercury, who is Benevolent with lb 
and Malevolent with tec Malevolent 

C H A P. Ill- 


n the day. 


... certain Rule 

oj Obfcrvalion oj the ot her Stars,in as much 
as they contemplated not the Signs at within their 
1 roper circumfieri prions, but only together with 
their oljervntmn oj the feven Planets, it came at 
length into their minds to divide the whole Circle 
into twelve Parts: 'The manner they relate thus-, 
they fav that the Ancients having objerved fame 
one bright Star oj thofc in the Zodiaek, jilteda \ 
VtJJel (in which they board a.hole) with water, 

. and let the water run tnlo another Vrjjel plact 
underneath. Jit long uni ! the JbmcStar nje agai. 
cellelling that from the fame Sign to the fame,w. 
the whole revolution j the Circle-, 1 hen they lack \ 
the twelfth part of the water which had run out, 
and confdcred bow long it urns in running-, affirm¬ 
ing that the 1 2th part of the Cire/epafl over in the 
fame Jpacc of time ; and that it hadthat proportion'] 
to the whole Circle which the part of water had to \ 
the whole water : By this. Analogy (I mean of the. 
Dodccat cmorion or 12th part) they marked out- 
the ext ream term from fomc Jignal Star which 
t hen appeared, or from fomc t hat arofc toil bin 
that time. Northern,orSoutbern-, the fame coitrfc 
they look in the reft of the Dpdceatemoria. 

That to each of thefe Dodecatemoria,the An¬ 
cient Chaldarnns apply’d a particular Figure and' 
a Character, (as iorinibnee to the fir If the Fi¬ 
gure of a Ram, and this Chaiacter Y.) the’ de¬ 
nied by the Learned. * John Pict/s Mirandula, 
ii/. leans manifeft enough from what we find alcri- 
bed peculiarly to them, by Ptolomy, Si 
pyrites and others, wh : eli we fhalL cite in their 
due places. 

' To each of ibefe Signs they app.ropiated one oj 
the principal Gods which they held to be twelve, 
and One oj the Months -, the Zodiaek it felf they 
termed the Circle Mazaloth, which the Sep- 
tuagint render uaifiesb, interpreted by Saidas, the 


Conflellations which arc commonly termed Zafin, 
Signs, for Macal Signifieth a Star. That they 
alcribed feveral Gods to them agreeth with 


Chalda;ans)/Z'cy burnt Intenfc to Baal, to the Sur ., 
and to the Moon, and to the Alasalolh, and to afl 
thalioji of Heaven. Hence fome are of Opini¬ 
on that homer received this Doctrine from the 
Egyptians, as the iligyptians from the Chalda’. 
ans, alluding to it in the firit of his Iliads, where 
he mentions the entertainment of Jupiter and 
the reft of the Gods in sEthiopia twelve davs, 
with the leveralHoufes built for them by Vitie.ui-, 
and better defcrve they to he credited than thole 
Ancients, who (according to Ettfl.ubius) writ . , 
that Homer firflgave the Hint of this Opinion to " 
the Mathematicians. Neither is what he adds 
in Explication of this Mythology dillbnant from 
the Chaldaick Doctrine, that the making thoj'c 
A\anJions for the Gods- or Stars, is aferibed to " 
Vulcan in reject! of the JElherifitl beat of the 
Celefli.il Orb. 

Of the Signs fume they call Mafcu/ine, others 
feminine-,Jomc Double, others Single-, fomc Tro- S:xt 
pica/, others Solid. 

The Alaj'ctiline or feminine arc thofc whithbavc 
.1 Nat are that eo operates towards the Gene Alien 
ij Ala/cs or tcmalcs -, Aries is a Alajeuline Sign, 
Taurus a Pam nine, Gemini a Majculinc-, in like 
the reft alternately areAlafulinc and fe¬ 
minine. In imitation oj whom as I conceive the 
Pythagoreans call the Monad A\ajcttlinc,the Dtiad 
fie mi nine, the Triad Alajeuline, and Jo on thro ’ 
Kill Numbers, Odd and Even. Some there are who 
\divide every Sign into 12 Parts, obferving alinojl 
'the fame order -, as in Aries they call thefirfl 12th 
' part Aries and A’l.j'cu/inc, the J'econd Taurus and 
teminine, the third Gemini and Alajeuline , and 
Jo oj the reft. 

Double Signs are Gemini, and its diametrically 
oppojitc Sagittarius; Virgo and Pi fees .• T he nji 
are Jingle. 

Tropical arc thofc to which whcn'thcSttn someth 
he turnetb back, andmaketb a Converfwn : Such 
is the Sign Aries, and its oppofnc Libra,Capricorn 
and Cancer -, In Aries is the Spiring Trcpiek, '■in 
Capricorn the Winter, in Cancer t he Summer, in 
Libra the Autumnal. 1 he Solid arc Taurus and 
its ojp’oflte Scoiplo,Luo, and Aquarius. . * 

Some Ch.ild.eans there are who attribute the J'e- 
vcral parts of Man & Body to particular,Signs, as 
fympathieing with them -, To Aries thelic,:d r to 
Taurus the Ncck.,10 Gemini the ShouldersfCwsxx 
the Brcaft, Leo the Sides, Virgo the Bowels and 
Belly, Libra the.Reins and Loins, Scorpio, the Se¬ 
cret. Parts and Womb, Sagittarius the Thigh's, 
Capricorn. Hat? Knees, Aquarius the Legs, - Viicics, 
the feet. This did they not without conftderation, 
for ij any Star Jhall be in any Ajcenfon of thefe 
Malignant Signs,it willcaufe a Maim in that Part 
which bears the JamcName with it. Thus much 
in brief of the Nature of the Signs in the Zodiaek. * 

Belides this Divifion of the Zodiaek into 
Signs * they Subdivided every Sign into 30 De¬ 
grees, every Degree into 60 Minutes,fo they call 
the leaft i/tdivijtble Parts , (as Empyrius affirms-, 
whence it may be argued, that the Chaldeans 
made not any lower Divilions into Seconds, or c 
the like.) The Degrees being in every Sign 30. ,,, 
[Dddd] ore 
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eth,isneithertheBonenojtheNerve, 

Spirit which is in them: Whence if the Netye 
be preffed, or feized with cold, or the li|e,; 
there arifeth pain from the Etmffion ot one spi¬ 
rit into another Spirit: for it is impoffible LtbaC a^ 
Compound Body ihould in it feW be fenfibleof 
pain, but in as much as it partaketh of Spirit, 
and therefore heing broken into pieces,/>r dead, 
it is absolutely infenfible, becaufe it hath no Spi. 
rit. In like manner a Daemon being all Spirit, 
is of his own nature fenfible in every part; he 
immediately feeth ,and heareth, he is obnoxious 
to fuffering by' touch ; being cut afunder^ he is 
pained like Solid Bodies , only herein, differing 
from them, that other things cut afunder 
can by no means or very hardly be made whole 
again, whereas the Darmon immediately com- 
eth together again, as Air or Water parted py 
fome more Solid Body. But though this Spirt 
ioyns agaih in a .moment, nevertheleis, at * ** 
very time in which the difleftion is made , 
pained. 

Hitherto the Theology and Phyfick of the Chal- 
. deans. 1 


| that b fheydledged vety.weakKedfons for:. the b £>*. 1 
'■Eclipfes oftheJSun, which Ecjipfes they neither 
.durft foretell, nor reduce to certain Periods. ; 

But of the Apotelejmaficfi part they boafted 
diemieiyesffipt.ohly thejoveatois, bftt Rafters 5 
inibmuch that all the-Profefforsofit, of what 
Country loever, were .(as. we formerly fhew- 
edj .called after them, Cbalfeans. 


Second Section. 

Apology, and other Arts of Divination. 


Of the Stars fixed and Erratick, and of their 
Praftgnification. ■ 


reftriah Sympathize with the Cwleftials, 

, and that every one of thofeis renewed by the in- 
\fiuence of thefe. • •' 

For evey Man’s indued with fuch a Mind, 

As by the Sire of God's and Man's ajfigjfd. * 

Above all things they hold that our A£t and.c«i/«r. 

Life is lubje&ed to the Stars,, as well to the Er- 
ratick as the Fixed, and that Mankind is go¬ 
verned by their various andipultiplicious courfe; 

* That the Planets are of the kind of efficient * Sext. Emp. 
Caufes in every thing that happens in Life , and lm clh 
that the Signs of the Zodiack co-operate with them : 
t That they confer all good and ill totheNati-f Dial. lit. 
vities of Men, and' that by contemplation of 
their Natures may be known the chief things 
that happen to Men. 

• They held the Principal Gods to be twelve,. to ohd. lib. 1. 
each of which they attributed a Month, and one 
of the Signs of the Zodiack. 

Next the Zodiack they afferttwenty four Stars, l,c - c ' ,t ‘ 

T Hq Second Part of the Chaldaick Learning whereof half they fay are rankedin the Northern 
confifts.in Arts of .Divination • the chief Parts, theother half in the SouthernOf thefe 
whereof is Aftrology. This as it is generally they which are. apparent they conceive to be depu- 
acknowledged to .have been their proper Inven- ted to the Living,' the inapparent congregated to 
tion, fo were they moft particularly. addicted the Dead-. Thefe they call fudges of allthings: 
to it for which Ptolomy' gives a Reafon out ot But the greatefl Obfervatioh and Theory they 
the Art it felf; becaufe they are under Virgo hold to be that concerning the* five Stars ierpted. 
and Mercury-, hut Cicero one much better-, planets, which they call the Interpreters, * be-* tbii. 
that the plainnefs and evennefs of the Coun-. caufe thereft of the Stars beingEixed,andhaving , 
try did invite them to Contemplation of the a fetled Courfe, thefe only having a peculiar 
Stars. ■ Courfe, foretell thyngs that fhall come to pafsfin- 

,'Jtconfifts of two parts; 1. Meteorplogick,. terpreting anddeclarhig to Men the Benevolence 
winch confiders the Motions of the Stars;- the o‘ r — r - -••- ' r — 

other Apotelefmatich , which regards Divinati- j 
on: The firft was known to., the Ancient Gr<e- / ^ „ , . 

ciansby the common names, of Afironomy. -and fometimes they foretel-great ^ 

Apology-i until the other being brought ‘into extraordinar Rains, or Droughts. Lrkewife the 
Greece alfo, they for diftinQipn called the 'for- rifing of Comets, and Eclipfes of the Sfin, and of 
mer more particularly i Afironomy, the latter, the Moon, ■ and Earthquakes, and in a word, dil 
Aftrology. ’.The .excellent ifofepb-. Scdliger to Alterations in the Air fig nifie things advdntagi - 
1 advance the Credit of the Greek Learning, con- qus or hurtful, not onlyfio Nations dr Countries, 
fiantly avers that tbeChaldxans bad only agrofs but even to Kings and,private Perfons;. - . ' 

and general, not exaS knowledg&of Aftronomy ; Beneath the courfe'of ihefefhey hold that-there VUd. lee. at. 

oAo^fib tantum, non etiam and .that the are placed thirty Stars, ixjhicb they cdBCohfilidry 

Greeks learned nothing-therein of the Chalda- Gods-, that halfof thefe overfee the places under 
ans: when. as - ingenuoully acknow- the Earth, the other half overfe.e the Earth and 

pth the contrary ,the 2Egyptians and Babylonians, the Bufinefs of Men', and'wh.at is done in the Hea- 
laith he, from whom weiuive many Informations vensfand that every ten. days one of thefe isfent 
concerning each of the Stars. '■ Though doubtlels to thbfe below as a Meffenger, arid in life .manner 
they wereferlhort of that 1 height in this Art;to one‘of the'Stars under ifieEarth is fint iothofe 
which.the Greeks, whb^bfbii^it it : out of the above find that they have this certain Motion 
Eaft, improved'it: for 1 Diodorus Siculus affirms fetled in an Mtcrnal Revolution. ' : 
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Of Planets. . 

l ~ir*'He great eft Theory they hold ( as we Paid) to' 

JL be t hat which concerns the Planets : Thefc 
they cali the Interpreters, becaufc, whereas the' 
rcjl of the Stars arcPixcd.fi have a Jet led CourJ'e, I 
theje having their proper Courfes foretell what 
things Jhall come to pajs., Interpreting and decla¬ 
ring to Men the Benevolence, of the Gods. 

Of the Seven, they hold the Sun and Moon to 
be the chief and that the other five have lefs 
Power than they, as to the canfing Events. 

Of the five, they affirm there arc three which a- 
greC with,and are ajjifiant to the Sun fits. Saturn, 
Jupiter andMerctny -, thefc they call diurnal, be- 
catife the Sun, to whom they are ajjifiant, predomi¬ 
nates over the things that are done in the day. 

QC ' As concerning rhe Powers of the five, fonu 
' they fay are Benevolent,others,Malevolent.;other. 
Common the Benevolent arc Jupirer and Venus ;| 
the Malevolent, Mars and Saturn the Common, 
Mercury, who is Benevolent with the Benevolent , 
and Malevolent with l he Malevolent. 

C H A P. III. 

The Divifions of the-Zodiack. 

T Hc Chaldeans having at firfi no certain Rule 
of Obfervation of the other St ars,in as much \ 
as they contemplated not the Signs at within their 
proper circumfcriprions, but only together with 
their obfervation of the J"even Planets, it came at 
length into their minds to divide the whole Circle 
‘ “ twelve Parts: The manner they relate thus-, 
w that the Ancients having obferved fomc 

.. -ight Star of thofe in the Zodiack, filed a. 

VeJJcl (in which tiny boar’’da .hole) with water, 

. and let the water run into another VeJJcl placed 
underneath, fo long until the JbmcStarrofe-again-, 
ccllefling that from thejame Sign to the fame ,was 
the whole revolution oj the Circle-, Then they took 
the twelfth part of the water which had run put,', 
and confidcred how-long it was in running-, affirm-' 
ing that'the 1 2th part of the Circle pa ft over in the | 
fame fpacc of time-, and that it had that proportion'd 
to the voholc Circle which the part of 'water had to I 
the whole water.: By this. Analogy (I mean of the) ] 
Dodecat emotion or tiih part) they . marked, out. 

' the ext ream term from fomc Signal Star which 
then appealed, or. . from, fomc that arofc within 
that time.f Northern, orSqittbern-, thejame courfe.. 
i hey. took in t he reft of the Dpdecatettrorija. . ^ F 

That to each of thefe I)odecatemoria,the An^ 
dent Chaldacans apply’d a particular Figure and' 
a Character, (as lorinftance to the firft, the Fi¬ 
gure of a Ram, and this Character V.) tho’ de¬ 
nied by the Learned * John Pict/s Mirandula, 
'cmra Afire!, feems manifefi enough from what we find aferi- 
lu ' bed peculiarly to them, by Ptolomy, Sextus Em- 

pyrites and others, which we fhall cite in their 
due-places. 

''To each oj thefe Signs they app.ropiated one oj 
“““•'• the principal Gods zohich they held to be twelve, 
and One of the Months the Zodiack it felf they 
termed the Circle Mazaloth,- which the Sep- 
tuagint render r-ofad, interpreted by Snidas, the 




ConfieUalions which are commonly term 
Signs, for Masai Signifieth.a Star. That they 
aferibed feveral Gods to them agreeth with 
what is faid of the followers of Baal (whom 
Rabbi Maimomdes conceives the fame with thefe 
Chaldarans)//.vy burnt Inccnfe to Baal, to the Sun, 2 King* 
and to the Moon, and to the Mazaloth, audio all 
the llofi of Heaven. Hence fome are of Opini¬ 
on that Homer received this Doctrine from the 
/Egyptians, as the /Egyptians from the Chaldae. 
ans, alluding to it in the firft of his Iliads, where 
he mentions the entertainment of Jupiter and 
the reft of the Gods in j.Ethiopia twelve days, 
with the leveralHoufes built for them by Vulcan-, 
and better deferve they to he credited than thofe 
Ancients, who (according to Euftalhiits) writ .. 
that Homer firft gave the Hint of this Opinion to ' a 
the Mathematicians. Neither is what he adds 
in Explication of this Mythology difibnantfrom 
the Chaldaick Doctrine,' that the making thoj'e . .. 
Manfions for the Gods ; or Stars, is aferibed to ln m 
Vulcan in refpeU of the JEtherial heat of the 
Celcftial Orb. 

Of the Signs fome they call Mafcidinc, others 
Feminine-, Jomc Double, others Single-, fomc fro- Scxt " E 
pica/, others Solid. 

The Mafculine or Feminine arc thofe which have 
a Nature that co operates towards the Gcncfiniun 
of Males or females ; Aries is a Mafculine Sign, 
Taurus a Feminine, Gemini a Majculinc-, inlike 
manner the reft alternately areMafculine and fe¬ 
minine. In imitation oj whom as I conceive the 
Pythagoreans call the Monad Mafculine,the Dual 
feminine, the Trial Majculine, and Jb on tbro' 

1 all Numbers,- Odd and Even. Some there are who 
I divide evoy Sign into 12 Parts, oliferving alrnoji 
'the fame order -, as in Aries they call the firft. T 2 th 
'part Aries and Maficuline,the fecond Taurus and 
, Feminine , the third Gemini and Mafculine, and 
\jbof the reft. 

Double Signs are Gemini, and its diametrically 
oppofite Sagittarius; Virgo W Pi fees.- The reft 
c Jing le. 

Tropical are thofe to which whcn'theSttn comoth 
he turnctb back , andmaketh a Converfwn : Such 
is the Sign Aries, and its opjwfite Libra,Capricorn 
and Cancer; In Aries is the Spring Trcpick', Mn 
Capricorn the Winter, in Cancer the Summer, in 
Lima the Autumnal. The Solid are Taurtis and 
its. o/^o/ir^ScorpiOjLeq, and Aquarius.... Sext ' 

Some Cbaldteans there arc who attribute thefe- 
vcral parts of Man's! Body to particular,Signs, as 
.Sympathising with them % To Aries-. tbe-Head? No 
.Taurus the NccJtjo, Gemini the.Sbou/dersfimeex 
the Brea ft, Leo the Sides, . Virgo the Bowels'and 
>&//y,Librii the .Reins aiid-Loins, Shdr-pia- the Se¬ 
cret. Parts and Womb,. Sagittarius-.//it? (Thighs, 
.Gapiicorn. the. Knees, Aquarius tlie Legs,, iJRijces, 
the Feet. This did they not without consideration, 
for if any Star Jhall be in any Afcenfion of thefe 
Malignant Signs,it willcaufc a Maim in l hat Part 
which bears the fame Name with it. Thus much 
in briefof the Nature of the Signs in the Zodiack. * Se 
Befides this Divifion of the Zodiack into 
Signs * they Subdivided every Sign into 30 De¬ 
grees, every Degree into 60 Minutes, fo they call 
the leaft indivjfible Parts, (as Empyrius affirms; 
whence -it may be argued, that the Chaldeans 
made not any lower Divifions into Seconds, or Cc ^ 
the like.) The Degrees being in every Sign 30. m ta 
CD ridd] are 
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are in the whole Zodiack g< 5 o. infame one oftheje Sagittarius and Pifccs, that of Mdrs Aries and. 
the Sun nutft neceffarily be at the time of the Na- Scorpio, thatof Venus Taurus and Libra, that 


tivity-yahicb Degree the Chaldaeans properly calll 
the place of the Birth. Hence the Greeks call 
theje Degrees in allufien to the u'oi&j 

Goddcffes of Deftiny, theje being our hates-, 
for it is of great eft Importance which of theje 
Degrees is Afcendant at the time■ of Birth. . 

Three other ways there are of dividing _ of 
the .Zodiack aferibed to the Chaldaans , which 
are Triplicities , Terms, Decanates. 

The Trigons or Triplicities are thefe four. 
The firft is Aries, Leo, Sagittarius, the' fecond I 
Taurus, Virgo, Capricorn, the third Gemini, 1 
Libra, Aquarius, the laft Cancer, Scorpio, Pil- 
cels ; That the Cbaldaans divided the Zodiack 
according to thele Triplicities ismanifeftfrom 
their way of collecting the Terms of the Pla¬ 
nets deferibed by Ptolemy. 

Evety Sign hath five Terms. * The Chalda- 
ick way of finding out the quant ity of the Terms 
in every Sign is one, and that very plain, for their 
pliant it ies differ by an equal Diminution, every 
Term is left than the precedent by one Degree, 
for they made the firjl Term of evety Sign to be 
eight Degrees, the fecond Jeven, the third fix, 
the fourth five, the fifth four, which makes up 
30 Degrees. 

Laftly, the Signs are divided into Faces, for 
fo the Ancients called them, in Hebrew Phanim, 
in Arabick Mageah, in Greek rraouva .. but the 
latter Aftrologers Decanates S'tnim. Decanos a 
word (as Scaliger obferves) deriv’d from the Ro¬ 
man Militia, of thefe in every Sign there are 
three, each of which comprehends ten Degrees. 
That the Chaldaans were not ignorant of thefe 
is manifeft, in as much as Temer the Babylon 1 
an, an Author of great Antiquity, wrote co, 
cerning them. 


CHAP. IV. 


refpeS to the Zo- 


T H E Chaldaans held that the Planets have 
not always Power alike, as the procuring 
of Good and Ill; but that in feme Places [or 
Signs of the Zodiack ] they are more efficaci¬ 
ous, in others lefs‘; and that fame Stars have . 
greater Power being in their proper Houjes, c- 
their Exaltations [ or Triplicities, ] or Te 
or Decanates. All which the later Aftrologers 
call their Effential Dignities. 

The.moft Efficacious is that ofHoufes.Thcy 
' hold the Sun’s Houje tobe Leo, the Moon’s Can- 
cer, Saturn’s Capricorn and Aquarius, Jupiter’s 


of Mercury Gemini and Virgo. 

They call the Exaltations and Deprcjfiom of Sext. tic. nit. 
the Planets, when they are in Signs wherewith 
they are delighted, or when they are in thofe 
in which they have little (or no) Power : For they 
are deligtcd in their Exaltations ; but have lit- 
, tie (os no) Power in their Deprejfions. As the 
Exaltation is in Aries, when be is exall/y 
the ipth Degree thereof, his Dcprejfion in 
the Sign and Degree diametrically oppofitc to it. 

The Moon’s Exaltation is in Taurus, her De- 
\prcffion (or Detriment) in the Sign diametrical¬ 
ly oppofitc. That of Saturn is in Libra, of Jupiter 
in Cancer, of Mars in Capricorn,, of Verms in 
\ Pifces, and their Deprcfftons are in the Signs 
diametrically oppofite to their Exaltations:' 

1 The Trigones or Triplicities of Planets are 
order’d by the Chaldxans after this manner.* T be * rhl - 
Lord of the firft Triplicity (of. the Zodiack) is 
Jupiter, of the fecond \ enus * the fame Order 
\thcy obfervein the other two Triplicities , except 
[that the third isfaid to have two Lords , Saturn 
and Mercury : The firft part of the Day is afi 
\figned to Saturn, the Night to Mercury. The 
‘Lord of the laft Triplicity is Mars. How much 
this differs from the Vulgar Way (which takes 
in theSun andMoon)will eafily appear to thofe 
who will take the pains to compare them. 

The latter way fee in Firtnicus. 

They call the Terms of the Planets in every sext. Emf. 
[Sign,thofe in which any Planet from finch a Dc- 
gree to Juch a Degree is moft powerful or pre¬ 
valent. * The Chaldaick way of Terms is gather- * Pto1 - 
ed front the Lords of the Triplicities, (which is 
| plainer and more cffeBual than thatof the iE- 
'gyptians from the Lords of the Houfes) yet 
neither in their Orders nor Quantities do they 
always follow thofe Planets which govern the 
Triplicities: In the firft Triplicity, their Di- 
1 vifion of Terms in every Sign thereof is one 
[andthefame. The firft Term they give to the 
Lord of the Triplicity Jupiter, the fecond to the 
Lord of the following Triplicity, hems, the third 
and fourth, to the two Lords of the Triplictty 
[of the Gemini, which are Saturn and Mercury ; 

1 the fifth, to the Lord of the laft Triplicity Mars. 

In theJecondTriplicity they divide every Sign 
j alike, and allot the firft Term to Venus, by rea- 
I fon of her Dominion in that Triplicity, the fe¬ 
cond and third to the two Lords of the Triplicity 
of the Gemini, which are Saturn and Mercury ; 
the fourth to Mars -,the laft to Jupiter. To Saturn 
are attributed in the day 66 Degrees, in the night 
78, to Jupiter 72, to Mars 60, to Venus 75, to 
Mercury in the Day, 66, in the Night 78. 
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Aries 

Jupiter. 

8 Verms 

7 Saturn 6 

Mercurv 

^ yllars 

" 

Taurus 

Venus 

8 Saturn 

7 Mercury 6 

Mars 

T - Jupiter 

4 . 

Gemini 

Saturn 

8 Mercury 

7 Mars 6 

Jupicer 

S Venus 

4 

Cancer 

Mais 

8 Jupuer 

7 Venus 6 

Saturn 

^ . I'iercurv 

4 

Leo 

Jupiter 

8 Venus 

7 s-iturn. 6 

Mercury 


4 

V I Venus 

8 Saturn 

-7 Mercurv 6 

Mais 

"7~ Jupiter 

4 

Libra 

|Saturn 

8 Mercury 

7 Mars 6 

. Jupiter 

| ~ Venus 

4 

Scorpio 

Mars 

8 Jup'ter 

7 Venus 6 

Saturn 

| <- Mercury 


Sagittanu 

j Jupiter 

8 Venus 

7 Saturn d 

Meicury 

ft JMatt 

E 

Capricorn 

| Venus 

0 Saturn 

7 Mercury 6 

Mais 

|_5_ Jupiter 

14 

Aquarius 

1 Saturn 

8 Mercury 

7 Mars I d 

'J up ter 

I.?.. L'tenus 

L*. 

Pilces 

|Mars 

8 Jupiter. 

7 Venus 1 ,d 

Saturn. 

1 5 /ilercury 

14 i 


The Decanates or Faces of the Planets, have tivity of the Childftl when he. comes to the fourth 
reference to thole of the Zodiack; the firft Face Sign,fo that there are two betwixt, he looks onit 
is that Planet whole Sign it is •• the lecond, the with a Quarterly Afplf-. for that Line which his 
next Planet; and fo on. That theft: were of Afpell makes, cuts off a fourth part of the Circle. 

Ancient Chaldaick Invention is manifeft, not only F/hctt he is in the fifth,- there being three betwixt 
in regard that T eucer the Babylonian wrote con- it, is a Trine Afpell, for it fubtends a third part 
cerning them, but likwife they were obferved of the Zodiack: which two Afpelts the Quartile and 
by the Egyptians, who, (as Jofeplm faithJ de- Trine, being very efficacious,afford much encreafe 
rived this Learning from the Chaldeans. Nicip- to the Birth. But the Aj'peltfrom the fixth place 
lb King of iEgypt, a mojl Juft Governor, and ex- is wholly inefficacious, for the Line there snakes 
cellent Aftrologer, did (if weeredit Julius Fir- not a fide of any Polygone, but from the yth Sign 
miens) colldl allSickneffes from the Decanates; which is the oppofite to the AJpeS is ntojlfitlland 
{hewing what Difeafes every Decattate cattfed-, powerful, and bringeth forth fome Infants already 
becauje one Nature was overcome by another , and mature , termed Septimeftres, from being born in- 
one God by another. The fame Author adds, that the yth Month : But tf within that /pace it be- 
Ptofiiis touched this part of Aftrclogy but lightly-, not mature, in the Zth Month it is not born, for 
not as being ignorant of it, but not willing to com■ from the %tb Sign as from the fixth the Afpell is 
municate his Immortal Learning unto Pofterity. inefficacious , but either in the 9th Month, or in 

____ ' _ the 10th for the Sun from the 9th Sign beholds 

~~ again the Particle of the Conception in a Trine 

CHAP. V. AJ'pell, and from the 10th in a Quartile-, which 

Afpelts, aswi Jaid, are very efficacious: Butin • 
AfpeSs of the Signs and Planets, the nth Month they hold it cannot be born, bc- 

cauje then, the Light being weak, fends forth his 
fT very Sign of theZodiack hath a mutual AfpeS languijhing Ray in a S'extile Afpell, much left iii 
Ceifir. 12# to the heft ; in like manner the Planets have the 12th which Afpell is not at all valid. 
tSatf.Emt. leveial Afpe9:s_; * T hey are faidto be in mutual 
Afpell or Configuration, when they appear either 1 

in Trine or Square. They are Jaid to behold one CHAP. VI. 

another in Trine, when there is an Interpolation 

of three Signs between them: In Square or guar. Schemes, 

tile, when of two. . • 

Wit, The Sun paffing into the Sign next to that way by which the Chaldseans from the ve- F _ s 

wherein he was at the ttnte of Birth, regards the 1 ry beginning obferved the Horofcope of any 
place of Conception either with a very weak Af- Nativity, correfponds with that of their Divifion 
pell, or not at all-, for mo ft of the Chaldarans have 0 f the Zodiack{ mentioned formerly;) fora Chal- 
abfohttely dented, that the Signs which are next daean fate in the night time on fome high Promon- 
to one another behold, one another ; but when he is tory contemplating the Stars-, another fate by the 
in the third Sign, that is, when there is a Sign be- Woman in Travail until fuch time as Jhe were de- 
twixt them, then he is faid to behold the firft livered. Asfoon as Jhe was Delivered, . Jhe figni- 
place^whence m cameffiujt with averyjtbliqxe and fieditto him on the Promontory, which asfoon as ' 
j. .. . ..7. j it,., r ^ heard, he obferved the Sign then rifwg for the 

Horofcope, but in the Day he attended the Afcend- 
ants and Sun’s Motion. 

Of the twelve parts or Houles into which the 
Zodiack is divided, thofie which are predominant ~.‘* m 
in every Nativity, and chiefly to be confidered in 
Prognofticks,are four,by which one common Name 
Dddd a they 


-tucuK. u is icrmea oexiue-, jor 

it fubtends the fixth part of a Circle for if we 
dravt Lines front the firft Sign to the. third, from 
the third to the fifth, and from thence to the fe -. 
ventb, andfo on, we Jhall deferibe an equilateral 
Fltlxagorte. This Afpell they did not wholly rely on 
for that it fee tiled to conduce the leaft to the Na- 
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they term Centers (or Angles) but mere particu¬ 
larly^ they call one the Horofcope, or Alcendent, 
another the Medium Cceli, (the tenth Houfe,)] 
another the Defendant, (the feventh Houfe, 
another the Subterreftrial and oppojie to the Me¬ 
dium Cceli, (the fourth Houfe.) The Horofcope 
is that which happens to be AfCendant at the time I 
of thcBirthjhe Medium Cceli is the fourth Sign\ 
inclufroely from it. The Defendant is that which 
is oppojite to the Horofcope. Tim Subtert eft rial 
and lmum Cceli, that which is oppojite to the 
Medium Cceli: as (to explain it by an Example) 
if Cancer be the Horofcope , Aries is the Medium 
■ Cceli Capricorn Dcjcendant, andL\hvi Sttbter-. 
reft rial. ■ That Houje which goes before cither of\ 
thefe Houfes tfiey call cadent, that which follow - ■ 
eth,fuccedent -, now that which goetb before the 
Horofcope being apparent to us, they affirm to be 
of the ///Genius, that next which follovoeth the 
Medium Cceli of the good Genius, that which is 
before the Medium Cceli, the inferior Portion 
and ftng/e Lot, and God. That which is before the 
Defendant, a Slothful Sign, and the beginning 
of Death-, that which is after the Afendant, and' 
is not apparent to us, the Fury and ill Fortune -, 
that which cometh under the Earth good Fortune, 
oppojitethe to Use good Genius: that which is be¬ 
yond, the lmum Cceli towards the. Eaft, Goddefs -, 
that which followcth the Horofcope Jlothful,which 
- alfo is oppojite to the Slothful. 

Or more briefly thus: 1 he cadent of the Ho 
fcope is called the ill Genius, the Succedent Jloth- 
ful, the Cadent of the Medium Cceli, God, the 
Succedent good Genius,' the Cadent of the lmum 


Augury: neither is it probable, that they who 
were lo great Inquilitors into the feveral kinds 
of Divination, Ihould be ignorant of this, which 
after-Ages efteemed one of the moll conlidera- 
ble. But they who underftand the Word c Me- 
nacbejhim in thisSenfe, leem to have been drawn 
to it by a miftake of the Latine Word augurari, 
by which it is rendred; 

The next. Interpretation of Dreams , fey«Ci: 
in-nar, d Philo Judaus affirms to have been d Said. 
invented by Abraham. That it was profels’d by • 
the ancient Chaldaans appears from their An- 
fwer to Nebuchadnezzar, e Tell thy Servants e Da "' 2 ‘ 
the Dream, and we will Jhew the Interpretation. 

There aie extant many onirocritical Verfes, un¬ 
der the nameof Aftrampfychiis, colle&ed out of 
Suidas ,and digelledby fofeph Scaliger,: Aftrani- 
pjychus is mentioned among theMagi-by Laerti¬ 
us : and f there are who conceive the name to f Urfm. zo. 
be only' an Interpretation of the Chaldaan or 
Perfuin Zoroafter, which fome render, a living 
Star. 

The third. Explication of Prodigies, StfiynCit 
this kind the Greek Interpreters conceive 
included in the Word fydcyoni, for they render 
it ivQtfvs reeJIvQii&'mis. 

The laftthgt Diodorus mentions, is Hierofco¬ 
pie ,by which I conceive to be meant extifpicium. 
Divination by infpeflion into theEntrails(hfl^) 
of Sacrificed Bealls. That the Chaldaans ufed 
this kind, may be argued from the Prophet E- 
zekiel, who faith of the King of Babylon (ufing 
Divination) .g he looked into the Liver. The! k8 chap. * 


__, „ feem to be .he gazrin, reckoned by h Daniel*' 

CcePGoddefs, the Succedent good Fortune, theCa- [among the CbaldteanDiviners -, from Gazar, to 
dent of the Defendant ill Fortune, the Succedent cut;, for they cut open the Beaft and Divined by 

' r ’ ' n - r - -----‘his Entrails. 

[ Ob, is rendred Pytho, or (rather) Pythonicus. 

; Spirittts the Word Originally fignifieth a Bottle 4 
and thereupon is taken for that Spirit which 
. fpeakecH ex utcro Pytbonife -. The Sacred Text 
I calls the Woman EJheth Baalath.Ob, which the 
Septuagint render, yvrdtx,* iyya.s-eiv.vdoy, and 
where Saul faith, i I pray thee Divine to me in i t Sam. a 
Ob-, they Tranflate, potfw'O T) fe iv iyya- v. 8. 
setfea.R.Alahnonides faith,(hethat was initiated 
\held in her hand a Myrtle Wand,'and. received 
Suffumigations, R. Abraham ben David, that 
thefe Rites were ufually performed at fome dead 
Marts Tomb. 

Dorejh el bammetim, is properly (as rendred) 

_ Necromancer-, k fome affirm this kind of Di- k Fran. < 
vitiation had its Original in Chaldata. rami, de w 

•Thefe and the reft of this kind are all com 
prehended under the general name Mecafbpbim, 3 ’ ■ 
of which formerly. 


Slothful.. Thefe, as they conceive,ought to be 
amined not fuperjkially. 

Upon thefe Grounds the Chaldaeans made their 
Apotelefmatick Pradiftions, of which there is a 
difference •, for fome of them are.more Jim pie, 
others, more actuate: the more fimple, tbofe 
which are made from any one Sign, or the fimple 
force of a Jingle Star, as that a Star-being infUch 
a Sign Jhall cattfe fitch kind of Men: the more 
accurate, tho/e which are made by theConcourfe, 
and as they Jay, the Contemporation of many. As 
if one Star be in the Horofcope, another in the 
Mid-heaven, another in the oppojite Point to the\ 
Mid-heaven, others thus or thus pofited, then\ 
thefe or thefe things will come to pafs. Thefe are 
all the Remains of this Art, which can be attri- 1 
buted to the Ancient Cbaldaans. 


CHAP. VII. 

Other Arts of Divination. 


T He Cbaldaans , befides Afirology, invented 
and ufed many other ways of Divination, 
of which a Diodorus Siculus inftanceth, Divina¬ 
tion by Birds, Interpretation of Dreams, Explica¬ 
tion ’of Prodigies, andHierofcopy. b R. Maimoni-. 

' des likewile affirms, that among the Chaldaans 
anciently there aroj'c feveral forts'of Dniiners, 
in particular thefe, Megnoncmim, Menacbejhim j 
Mccajhepbim, Chober ebaber, Shel vb, Jideyoni , 
Dorejh cl bammetim all which are mentioned. 
Dent. 18. to, it. 

• The firlt alcribed by Diodorus to the Chalda- 
arts, is Divination of Birds, Ueivvv pavUm, or| 


Third Section. 

JMagicky Natural and Theurgick. 

T He third Part of the .Chaldaick Do&rine 
whs Magick : for though the Name is 
Conceived to be Perjian (by feme derived 
from 
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from Mog, a a Sirname of the Perfian Zoro -, a Degree and Place : Or fake of the Horn ofjitcb 
after, b by Others from the Magujfaans ) yet 'a Beaft , or of his Hair , Sweat or Blood, fuel) a 
this Science it felf was originally Chaldaan,m& • quantity, when the Sun is in the middle, of Hea- 


properly the Study of the AJbapbim -, of whom 
Laertius is to beunderftood, when he faith that j 
the Ghaldarans were the fame with the Baby- J 
lonians as the Magi with the Perfians: Hence it j 
is alfo that the Term Magi is fometimes ex- I 
tended to the Cbaldaan Philolophers. 

Pliny indeed faith, that c Magick had its be- 
ginning in Perfia/row. Zoroafter, but adds, that 
'whether this Zoroafter teas one, or afterwards 
a fecond alfo, is not certain: And that he rather 
meant the Chaldean , than the Pcrftan, may be 
inferred from his citing thofe Authors who pla¬ 
ced this Zoroafter dcoc years before Plato, or 
5000 years before the Trojan War ; which Ac¬ 
counts (though extravagant) were doubtlefs in¬ 
tended of the moft Ancient Zoroafter, the Ckal- 
deean. He likewife inftanceth d as skilful : ~ 
thisArt Marmaridius a Babylonian, and Zori 
cenidas an Affyrian both fo ancient as that there 
are not any Monuments of ihemextant. 

The few Remains we find of the Chaldean 
Magick may be reduced to two Kinds, Natural 
and T bcurgick. 


C H A P. I. 

Natural Magick. 

T HE firft part of the Chaldaick Magick is 
that which we commonly term Natural, 
becaufe it contemplates the Venues of all Na¬ 
tural Beings, Cceleftial and Sublunary, a makes 
Scrutiny into their Sympathy, and mutual Ap¬ 
plication of them , producerh extraordinary 

By this kind of Magick the Chaldeans pro- 
feffed b to perform many admirable things,not on¬ 
ly upon particular Pcrfons, but upon whole 
Countries. R. Maimonides inftanceth c the ex¬ 
pelling Noxious Animals, as Lions, Serpents, 
and the like, out of Cities -, the driving away all\ 
kind of harms from Plants, prevention of Hail, 
the deftroying of Worms that they hurt not 
the Vines -, concerning thefe (faith he) they have 


- - fome other certain Place. Or, take 

of fuel) a Metal, or of many Metals, melt them 
■under fuch a Conftellat iori, and in fuel) d,Pofition 
of the' Moon then pronounce fuelf and fuch 
Words 5 make a fuff mitigation of Juch.and fuel) 

Leaves, in fuch and fuch a Figure, and. this or 
that thingJhall come to pafs. 

c Other Magical Operations there are which c L . x- c ; t 
they conceive may be performed by one of the 
\forcmentionedKinds only, thefe (fay they ) are per- 
1 formed for the moft part by Women, as we find a- 
mongftthem : Per the bringing forth of Waters, 
ij ten Virgins (halladorn tbemfe/ves, and put 
red Garments, and leap in Juch manner that 
Jhall thruft on the other, and' this to be 
done going backwards and forwards, and after¬ 
wardsfind/ ft retch rut their Fingers 1 awards the 
, Sun, making certain Signs, this AS ion being 
\finifhcd, they Jay that Waters will iffue forth . In 
j like manner they write , that if jour Women, 

6'c. ujing ceilain Words and certain Gejlures, 
by this Affion they Jhall divert ; Hail from fal¬ 
ling down. Many other fuch like Vanities they 
' mention all along their Writings, which are to 
be performed by Women. 

d But none of thefe (as they imagine) qan be 
performed without having rejpeff and confidera- dfifaim. 
tion of the Stars ; for they conceive that every Af " 
Plant hath its proper Star : They ajeribe alfo 
certain Stars to all living Creatures and. Metals-, 
Moreover thefe Operations are peculiar Worfinps 
1 of the Stars, and that they are delighted with 
fuch an Action, or Speech, or Stiffumigat ion, and 
I for its fake afford them what they wijh. Hitherto 
R. Maimonides, who only hath preserved thefe 
Remains of the Ancient Chaldaick Superftition. 


CHAP. III. 


M 


Oreover the Chaldaans are by the Rabbies 
reported to have been the firft that 


written much in their Books ; and fome there ^ ound out the fecret power of Figures; neither 
are who boaft they can caufe that no Leaves or j was there any thing more celebrious than the 
Fruit Jhall fall jrom the Trees. ' 


CHAP. II. 

Magical Operations, their Kinds. 

T Heir Operations <zR. Maimonides reduceth 
to three Kinds. The Jirft of thofe which. 
dealin Plants , Animals , and Metals. The Second 
confifis in Circumfcription and Determination oj | 
fome time, in which the Operations are to be per¬ 
formed. The third confijls in Humane Gejlures 
and Actions ; as in clapping the Hands, Leaping, 
Crying aloud, Laughing, Lying Proftrate on the 


and laftly, in pronouncing - .. - , 

gible or \Jnintelligible -, thefe are the Kinds oj\ 
their Magical Operations. 

b Some there are which are not performed but 
by all thefe Kinds : As when they fay, take fuch 
a Leaf of fuch an Herb , when the Moon is in fuch 


Images of this kind made by them. 

They are called in Chaldee and Per ft an TJil- 
ntenia, from the Hebrew Tjelem, an Image in 
Arabick, Talitfmam , or Tjalimam , perhaps from 
the fame Root; rather than as fome cOn- 
jefture from the Greek word,tsAti t[m -sQuAr/Aiil* 

Thefe Images were prepared under certain 
Conftellatiohs, forfeveral purpoies; fome for 
Avetruncation, others for PrzdiQion. 

Thofe that ferve for Averruncation, feme 
conceive to have been of later invention, and aft 
cribe them to Apollonius Tyanaus-, he indeed was 

.... _ -y-T, j the firftamongft thp Grecians that was famous 

Earth, Burning any Thing, Kindling of Smoak, I for them: but it is moft probable that he brought 
and laftly, in pronouncing certain Words lntelli- J this Art out of the Eaft, there being yet to fee 


feen many of thefe Figures or-Telefms through-- 1 ’ 

out the whole Eaftern part of the World; and 

fome of them very Ancient, which a Gaff arel al- 

ledgeth to confirm,that the Perfians,or if you will aCtmJ.\hyer. 

the Babylonians, were the Jirft that found 'em out . 

Thefe 
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Thefe the Greeks term alio sot%Sa, and ro«xf- 
> and the makers of them Stoicheiomaticks, 
b Ptolemy, The gene ruble and corruptible Forms 
are affelled by the Celeflial Forms: for which rea- 
fon the Stoicheiomaticks make ufe of them,confl- 
derirtg the entrance of the Stars into them: On 
which words Halt Abcn Rcdoan (or as the He¬ 
brew Tranllation Abe a Giafar) writes thus. In 
this Chapter Ptolemy means to difcover many J'c- 
a cts of Images, and that the Figures which are 
here below are cprrfponden! to the likebigtirations 
above, which predominate over them: as for in- 
ftance, the CclefUal Scorpion predominates over 
the Terrejirial Scorpions, and the Celeflial Ser¬ 
pent over the 'Terrejirial Serpents; and the skil¬ 
ful in linages (Stoicheiomaticks) obfervedpwhen 
a Flanet was out of his comblift ion, and entred in¬ 
to any of thefe Figures, then placing the Flanct 
in the ldoroj'copc, they engraved the Figure upon 
a Stone, and having added what elfc was necejfa- 
ry, they fitted it for prefetvation, or deftrultion, 
as they pleajed ; and this Power continued in the 
Stone a long time after. 


Of the Tftlmenaia, ufed for FrediSion. 

A Nother kind, there was of Tftlmenaia or 
JTjl Telefmes, ufed for Prediction •• Thefe 
Images (according to the Defcription of a R. 
Maimonides) they did ereft to the Stars : of Gold 


buted the Metals and Climates of the Earth a- 
tnong the Stars, for they faid, that fitch a Star is 
the God offitch a Climate. There they built Tem¬ 
ples, and placed the■ lmages.in them, conceiving 
that the Power of the Stars did flow into thofe 1- 
mages , and that thofe Images had the faculty of 
underflan ding, and did give to Men the gift of 
Prophecy, and in a word,did declare to them what 
things were good for them. So alfo they fay of 
Trees, which belong to thofe Stars, every Tree 
being dedicated to fame Star, and planted to its 
Name, andWorJhipped for this or that Reafon, 
becaufe the Spiritual Virtues of the Stars are in- 
fufed info that Tree. So that after the.manner of 
Prophecy they difcourfc to Men,andfpeakloibem 
alfo in breams '. 

The word Teraphim in the Sacred Scripture, 
among other fignifications, is iometimes taken 
for thefe Images, whence b OnlielosthaChaldee 
Paraphraft renders it Tftlmenaia, with which the 
Syriack Verlion agrees; the Septuagint knunt and 
ipdliQicis, implying by all thefe 
Interpretations, that they were indued with the 
Gift of Prediction: which is no mnre than the 
Text it felf confirms; For c Ezekiel faith of the 
King of Babylon tiling Divination, that he con- 
ftlted the Teraphim. 

Of this kind are thofe Teraphints conceived 
to be, which Rachel ftole from her Father Laban-, 
for he calls them his, d Gods ; the Coptick 
Verfion tenders it, the great eft of his Gods: R. 
D.fKiptchi conceives they were made by Aftro- 
tp foretel things tb come, and. that they 
were triages .whpfe, Figures we know not, by 
which, the Ancients were informed' of future E- 
vents, the'/ being in feme manner, like the Ora¬ 
cles,, which often fpake by the mouth of the De¬ 


vil. R. Eliezer, that they were Statues made in 
the Figure of Men under certain Conflellations, 
whofe influences (which they were capable of 
receiving) caufed them, to fpeak at feme fet 
hours, and give an anfwer to whatfoever was de¬ 
manded of them. Aben Ezra, that they were 
made after the Shapes of Men, to the end they 
might be capable of Celeflial Influence (and in 
the fame manner interprets he the Teraphim 
placed by Michol in David's Bed.) Adding, that 
the reafon why Rachel took them away, was not to 
take her Father off from Idolatry ; for if it were- ■ 
fo, why then did (he take them along with her,and 
not rather hide them in the way near hislioufe ? 

But by reafon that her Father was skilful in Aftro- 
logy, Jhe feared left by confuting thofe Images and 
the Stars, he Should know which way Jacob was 

if he had faid he Divined, * 1 divined the Lord* Gc "• 3°» 
becaufe of tbecQ for fo the more antient Expofi- 
tors interpret the word nicafhti, and the Jews un- Be Dm Snip. 
derftand that place, of Prefcience, Divination, 
or ConieClure, as Mr. Selden obferves. 

Philo Judzus fpeaking of the * Teraphim off *7. 
Mtcah, fancies that Micah made of fineGoldand 
Silver threehnages of youngLads,andthree Calves. 
and one Lion, one Dragon, and one Dove ; fo that 
if any had a mind fo know any Secret concerning. 
his Wife, he was to have recourfe to the Image of 
the Dove, which anfwered his demands-, if con¬ 
cerning his Children, he went to the Boy-, if con- 
j cerning Riches,to the Eagle $ if concerning Power 
I and Strength, to the Lion ; if it any thing concer¬ 
ned Sons and Daughters, he went then to the 
Calves ; and if about the length of years and days, 
he was to confult the Image of the Dragon . This, 
how light foever, fhews that he alfo underffood 
the Teraphim to be Prophetical. 


T He other part of the Cfmldaick Magick is 
T heurgick: to which perhaps Plato more 
particularly alluded, when he defined a the Ma- a nUitM r. 
gtek Zoroafler, the Service of the Gods. This 

they called alfo b the Method of Rites ; the works. 
of Piety, and (as rendred by the Greeks) ruAn- F ‘-•-•— 
KwimTHHtM, the Tele (lick Science and Teleftur- 
gick. It what it did confift may be gathered from 
what Suidas faith of the two Julians-, Julian 
(faith he) the Chaldaeen, a Philofopfler, Father 
of Julian Sir named the Theurgick ; he wrote of 
Damons four Books .; they treat of Prefervatives 
of every part of Man's Body, of which land are 
the Chaldaick Telefturgicks- And again, J ulian 
Son of the aforementioned, lived under Marcus 
Antonius the Emperor ; he alfo wrote Theurgick. 

Initiatory Oracles inVerfe-, and all other Secrets 
of the Science. 

Thus the Teleflick Science was conceived to 
procure a Converfation with Damons by certain 
Rites-and Ceremonies, and c to initiate or per- c pro. iriOtfo 
fell, the Soul by the power of Materials here on 
Barth ; for tbefupream faculty oftheSoul cannot 
ay.its own guidance afpire to thefublimeft Inflitu- 
tion, and to the comprehenflon of Divinity, but 
the work of Piety leads it by the hand to God 
by 
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that we may comprehend the ungenerate Effence Earth are bv Nature lyings as being far off from 
by Ref on and Intellect -, but the Chaldaan af- the Divine Knowledge , and filled with darkmat- 
jerts, that there is no other means for us to ar- ter. Now if you would have any true Difcourfe 


that there is no other means for us to ar- ter. Now if you would have any true Difcourfe 
,, c YfMt by Rrengthmng the Vehicle of from thefe, prepare an Altar, and Sacrifice the 
the Saul by material Rites -, jor he fuppqfetb Stone Mnizuris. This Stone hath the Power of 
tbattim Soul is purified by Stones, and Herbs, Evocations, the other greater Damon who invi- 
and Charms, andis rendred expedite for Afccnt. fibly approacheth to the material Damon will 
It is likewtfe beneficial to the Body, as well pronounce the true Relation of Demands which 
tc. as to the aoul,for * if a Man fhafl give his mind tranfmits to the Demandant the.Oracle the voca- 
to thefe, he Jhall not only render his Soul unvan- live name with the Sacrificing oj the Stone 
qmfhable by Pajfions , but Jhall alfo prefervehis Another of thefe Rites mentioned by the 
Body the better m health;, for the ufual effefl fdmeOracles,is that of the 1lecat me Strophalus. 
oj Divine lllumimations is to confume the mat- 1 


aterial Damon will 
of Demands , which 
the.Oracle the voca- 


5 Y Tbeurgick or Teleflick Rites they < 


ter of the Body , and to efiablijh Nature by Labour about the Hecatine Strophalus. 

Health , that we be not fazed either by Pafii- 

ons or Difeafes, The Hecatine Strophalus (faith Pfellas') is a 

____ Golden Ball, in the midft whereof is a Saphire- 

they foU about it a Leather Thong, it is befiet all 
CHAP. VI. over with Cbaratfcrs -, thus whipping it about 

they made their Invocations. Theje they uje to 
Tbeurgick Rites. call Jyngcs whether it be round or triangle, or 

any other figure, and whiljl they are doing, thus 

B Y Tbeurgick or Tele flick Rites they con- they make infig niff ant or brutifh cries, and 
ceived that they could procure a Commu- lajfi the Air with their Whips. The Oracle ad- 
nication with the good Daemons, andExpulfi- vifeth to the performance of thefe Rites, or fitch 
on or Averruncation of the bad. a Motion of the Strophalus, as having an ex- 

The chief of thefe Rites was Sacrificecon- prejjible Power. It is called Hecatine as being. 
cerning which there is a remarkable paRage in dedicated to Hecate. Hecate is a Goddefs amongh 
ajamblichtts , who delivers the Chaldaick Opi- the Chaldatans, having at her right fide, the 
nion thus: The Gods give thofe things that are Fountain of Vertues. 

truly good, to fuch at are purified by Sacrifices-, No little Efficacy was attributed to certain 
with whomalfo they converfe,and by their commu- Words ufed in thefe Rites , which the Qbalda- 
mcation drive away Wickedncfs and Pafiion far ick Oracles exprefly forbid to be changed. 

the light of the Gods cometh in, fly away as Sha- .fibre are certain NamesffzMiPfellus) among 
dows at the light of the Sun-. Neither are they aU Nations delivered tot hem by God, which have 
able any longer to dijlurb the Pious Sacrifice/-, an unjpcakabje Power in Divine Rites, change 
who ii free from dll Wickednefs, Pervcrfnefs, not thefe into the Greek Dialed!- As Seraphim 
and Pafiion : But fuch as are pernicious , and and Cherubin, cW Michael WOabriel Thefe 
behave themfelves infolently in opposition to fa- ™ the Hebrew Dialed have an unfpeakable Ef- 
credRites and-Orders, thefe by rcafon of the •« Divine Rites h but changed into Greek 

imbecillity of their Allion, and want of Power, Names are ineffectual. 

are not able to attain to the Gods, but becaufe -, __ 

of certain Pollutions are driven away from the 

Gods, and officiated with ill Demons, by whofe CHAP. VII. 

bad.Breath they- are infpired, and depart thence ' . „ .. 

moft wickedprofane and difiolute : unlike the Gods Apparitions. 

in defire, but in aU things refembling the bad E Apparitions procured by thefi Rites 

Damons w/tb whom they converfe daily . There are c j- two Kinds. 

Men tberefore being full of Pafiion and Wicked- a Xhe is called Supei-infpdli- a v 

ttefsfy the Afiimty that is, betwixt them, draw 0 «(i n refpea to the initiated PerfonjWhen he rac‘. 
- sprits totbenby whom being quickly w h 0 orders the Divine Rites leetci a meer 
fihffifi, they are again excited to all Iniquity* Apparition, (as for inftance) of Lkht in feme- 
ajfifiing and fire ngt bring the other, like a Circle Figure or Form, concerning whicl the Chalda- 
whofe beginning and end meet. ‘ ick b Oracle advifetbjbat if any one fees fuch a b Pj 

' Several other Rites they ufed. alfo, which Light,he apply not bis Mind to it, nor efteem the 
they conceived to be prevalent in evocation of voice proceeding from thence to be true, c Some- c T 
■ thefe Damons. They are allowed( faith * Gre- ttmes Mewife too many initiated Perfans there r/c. 
,gorms Nicephoros) out of the Air and Earth by appears wbilji they are facrifiting fome Appa- 
certain Stones or Pulfe, or certain Voices or r j t i ons }„ the Jhape of Dogs, and feveral other 
■ Figures, which they call Charaders, invented by Figures. Thefe are Apparitions ofihe Pajfions 
the ChaLdaans W Egyptians who firft found of ffe Soul in performing Bivine Rites, meer 
out the proper dignofcitive fign of every Damon* Appearances , having no Subfiance , 5 and therefore - 
Some rew of thefe are mention’d in AxeXnot Jignifying any thing trie. 

Chaldaick Oracles, as, ' 1 The Second is called d dvro^ felfinjpc . d x 

T .„' 7-. - „ ~ 1 3iof this is when' the-, imtiated Ferf on feeth the, roc, 

thou fee ft the lerrefirial Damonapproach^ I Divine Tight it felf‘without any Figure or Forth: 
Sacrifice. the Stone Mnizuris, ufmg Invocation. I This /fo Oracle calls e Sacrofanct^for e i 

* that 
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Part XV. 


where they would not have them come, chafing 
them away by things Antipathetical to them , as 
they allure them by things Sympathetic,il. 

from thefe Material Demons, ' Y upon thofe * -p 
that worjhip them, defeend certain fiery Itradiati■ mm. 
ms, like thofe they call falling Stars, gliding up 
\nd down, iohich thofe mad Fcrfons term Apport¬ 
ions of God-, but there is nothing true, finger 
certain in them, but cheats,like thofe of Juglcrs, 
which the common People term Wonders, bccaufe 
they deceive the eye^ * for being removed far * Pi 
[ from the Beatitude of Divine Life, and deflitutc 0rc - 
of Intellectual Contemplation, they cannot prefig- 
nifie futures,but all that they fay or Jhcw is fa/Jc 
and not Jo/id,for they know Beings pog<?‘i]uos, by 
their outfides, but that which knoweth futures 
particularly, ufeth Not 'whs indivifiblc and not Ji- 


that it is feen with a Beauty by Sacred Perfom . 
and glides up and down pleafantly and gracioufiy \ 
through the Depths of the World, f This will not 
deceive the initiated Perfon, but whatfoever que- 
Jiion you Jha/l pi-opdfc, the anjwer will be moft 

When thou feeft (faith the Oracle) a 
Sacred Fire without 

Form, finning fiafinngly thro the Depths 
of the whole World, 

Hear the voice of Fire. 

g When thou beholdcjt the Divine Fire void of j 
Figure, brightly gliding up and down the World ,' 
and gracioufiy fmi ling, liften to this voice, as 
bringing a moft perfett Prefcicnce. 

But b thefe things which appear to initiated. 

Pcrfons,asfhundcr,Lightning, and,ill e/fe what¬ 
foever, arc only Symbols or Signs, not the Nature 
of God. 

CHAP. VJI 1 . 

Material Damons how to be repu/fed.' 

A S it is one property of Theurgy toevocat t'Of the Gods, and Rclifious Worjhip of the 
and procure a Converiauon with good) * r J 

Demons,fo is itanother, to repulfe and chafe a-1 
way the Material Damons, which, as they con¬ 
ceive may be effefted leveral ways 5 either by 
Wo ids .or Afticns. 

By Words-. Boras a Marcus delivers the 
Cha/daick Opinion) thefe material Damons fear¬ 
ing to be fetit to Abyffes and fubtcrrancal Places, 
and Jlending in awe of the Angels who fend them 
thither, if a Alan threaten to J'cnd them thither, 
and pronounce' the names of thofe Angels whofc 
Office that is,-it is hardly to be exprcjfcd how much 
they will be affrighted and troubled-, Jogreat will, 
their aftonijhment be, as that they are not able to 
difeern the Pcrfon that menaces them, and tho ’ it 
be fonte oldWoman,or a little old Alan that threa¬ 
tens them, yet fo great is their fear,that they de¬ 
part as if he that menaces were able to kill 'em. 

J., By Actions: For the Bodies of Damons^ faiththe 
.lame b Author) are capable of being ftruck, and 
are pained thereby -, Scnfc is not the Property of\ 

Compounds, but of Spirits ; That thing in a Alan 
which fcelethfts neither the Bonenor the Nerve, 
but the Spirit which is in them: whence, if the 
Nerve re preffedor feized with cold, or the like, 
there arijeth fain from the Emijfion of one Spirit 
into another -, for 'tis imppjjible that a compound 
Body jhouHin it fe/f be fenfible of Pain,but in as 
much.as "it fin-takes of Spirit, and therefore being 
cut intqpmfii or dead, it is abfolutely infenfible -, 
becaufe.it fitii!) no Spirit. In like manner a Damon 
being allSpiri.isof his own Nature fenfible 
every part -, bcimmcdiqtclyfeetb and hcareth -, he 
is obnoxious to Joffering by touch ; being cut afun- 
■ der be is pained tike folid Bodies j only herein dif- 
' faring from’ciq, 1hat other things being cut afiun- 
der can. by net picans dr very hardly be made whole 
again,whereps the Damon immediately comes toge¬ 
ther again j/ts air or voter parted by fame more 
folid Body.\Bul tho’ this SpiritJoyn again in a mo¬ 
ment , at the time in which the diffcCtion is-in'adc 
’tit pain'd 1 fppjjfis reajon they are much afraid of \ 

•* 'S words^ ivhieB'tbcy who chafe ftm away knotting. « 

. 'ftff/pfipfpp'fiH-(l f ans cr Swprdsjn thofepjafgs 


THE 

Fourth Section. 


I N the laft place, as to the Explication of 
.the Cha/daick Doctrine, efpecially of that 
part which concerns their • AJhaphmi) it is 
neceflary. we give account, of the Gods of the 
Chaldeans, and of their Religious Worfhip. 

And tho’ Mr. Selden hath reduced all the A- 
\fiatick Gods under the common name of Syrian, 
in his excellent Treatife upon that Subje&; yet' 
tve fhall take notice of luch only as were pro¬ 
per to Affyria, (whether as being Worfhipped 
nowhere elfe, or from thence brought into Syria 
and ot}ier Countries) conceiving the reft nothing 
pertinent to the Cbald.tans or Babylonians. ' 

The Religious Worfhip ofthe Chaldxans may 
bs reduced to three Kinds ; .The firft, a Wor¬ 
fhip of the true God, but after an Idolatrous 
manner.- The fecond,. of Drtmons, or Spirits; 
The third, of the Celeftial Bodies, and Ele¬ 
ments. 


CHAP. I, 

Of their Idolatrous Worjhip of the True God. 

T He fijft kind of the Cha/daick Worfhip was 
of the Trite God, tho 5 after an Idolatrous 
manner- The Author of the Chaldaick Summa¬ 
ry affirms, that they held one Principle of all 
•things, and. declare that it is one and good. That 
: by this one and good they meant the True God, 

(to whom.alone thofe Attributes belong) may 
be gathered ftrom a Eufebius, who faith,(fpeak- . 

ing doubtlefs of the Followers of ZoroaftcrfihdX 
in the firft-' place they conceive God the Fat bet . £ ‘ 

and King ought to be ranked ; for this reafon the 
Delphian Oracle attefted by Porphyrins, joyns 
.them with the Hebrews; 

Chaldees and Jews wife only , Worjhipping 
Purdy a Self begotten God and King. 
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But (notwithftanding the Oracle)that this Wor- durfl not-, but bis Son Xerxes afterwards took it, 

(hip, though of the True God, was Idolatrous, and flew the Prieft which forbad him to Jiir it: 
is beyond doubt: fo as to them might be appli- T huswas this Temple Built and Beautified , befi.de 
. ed what Sr. Paul faith of the Romans, a when infinite Gifts andPrefents. Hitherto Herodotus : 
they knew God they Glorifydhim not as God, but he terms the Pl'iefts of Belas Chaldeans 3 and 
b changed the Glory of the uncorruptible Godin- R. Maimonides afierts the Chaldean Idolaters to 
to an Image made'like to corruptible Man. be the lame with the Prophets of Baal. 

The Name and Image whereby they repre- The Feftival of Bell is mentioned, 2 King 10. 
fented the lupream God was that of Bell , as ap- 20. his Oracle by Arrian ; the fame which 
pears by the prohibition given by God himfelf Stephanus means, faying, the Chaldrons had 
. not to call him lo any more : c Thou [halt call an Oracle which was no lefs in cjlcem with than, 
me no longer Baali -, Bell with the Chaldeans is than that at Delphi was with the Grecians. 

the fame as Baal with the Phoenicians, both de- _;_ 

rived from the Hebrew Baal, Lord 5 this Bell of CHAP II 

the Babylonians is mentioned by the Prophets v l! 

Efay and Jeremy: They who firfttranflated the Worjhip of other Gods, Angels and Demons. 

Ealtern Learning into Greek, for the molt part 

interpret this Bell by the word Zei);, Jupiter. So r | ''He fecond kind of their Religious Wor*' 
Herodotus, Diodorus , Hefychius, and others: Be- ftiip, was that of other Gods, Angels and 

rofus (faith Eufebiits ) was Prieft of Behis, mhofu Darmons -, Next the Supream God (faith Eufe- 
they interpret (£.i«) Jupiter-, the reafon of which bites, delivering their Opinion) there jollouoeth 
leems to be, for that Bell was the chief God a multitude of other Gods, Angels, and Harmons, 
with the Chaldaans, as Jupiter with the Greet- Thele Gods they diftinguifhed into leveral Or- 
ans, who by that name meant the True God, as ders, Intelligibles-, Intelligibles and bttellcBuals-, 
the Chaldtcans by the other; tor to him Sc. Paul \nt elicit teats -, fountains -, Principles •, Unzoned 
applies that Hemiftick of Arc ties va $ x) fiv@- Gods-, Zoned Gods-, Angels and Damons. To 
•Cf**", (for we are alfo his offfpring,)wb\ch hath the Worlhip of thele belongs what we have al- 
8. reference to the firft Verie, ^ agyjii^.stax. ready delivered concerning'their Theurgy. 

And upon thefe words of St. Peter-, Worjhip ye ____ 

God, but not as the Grecians- Clemens Alcxandri- 

nus obferves, that he. -faith not, Worjhip not the CHAP. III. 

God whom this Grecians, but as the Grecians : (he 

changed the manner of the WorJhip,bitt Preached The Chaldaean Worjhip of the Ctvleftial Bodies, 
not another God. 

The Temple of this Jupiter Belies ztBabylon, / T'He third kind of Idolatrous Worfhip ufed 
is exactly delcribedby Herodotus an Eye-witnefs JL by the Chaldaans and Babylonians was of 

in whofe time it was yet extant, thus •• the gates the Celeftial Bodies; into which, Maimonides 
were of Brafs-. the Temple it felf fcpiarc -, eve- faith, they fell foon after the Flood : perhaps be- mr ' 
ry Jide two furlongs broad. In the midft of the cafioned by their continual addition to Contenv 
Temple there was a folid Tower (not hollow) of plation of them *, and grounded upon Obferva- 
thicknefs and height of a Stadium; upon which tion of the great Benefits communicated to 
there was fet another, and another upon that, and Mankind by their Influence. 
fo on to eight: on the outfide of thefe were flairs. The Levftical Law, in prohibiting this Idola- 

by which to go-up everyone 0} them-, in the midft try, lets down the particulars of it, Left thou 
of theflairs were feats for fuch as went up,toreft lijt up thine eyes unto Heaven, .and when thou Ttcut. 1 
thetnjelves : in the higheft Tower there was ano- feefi the Sun, and the Moon, and the Stars, even 
tber Temple (or Chappelj) and in it a Bed Jump- all the Hofl of Heaven, Jhould be driven to Wor- 
tuouflyfurnijh'‘d,andaTable ofGold-, but neither wip them and Serve them. And of the JewiO} 
in this was there any Statue, nor doth any Perfon Idolaters pur down by JoJiah (befides thofe that * Hmg 
lie here anights except one Woman, a Foreigner, burn Incenfe to Baal,of whom already.) are reck-' 
of whomtheGod makeschoice above allother, as oned thole that burnt Incenle to the Sun andto 
the Chaldarans who are Prieftsof this God aver • the Moon and the Planets (or Signs, Mazaloth ) 
for they ( fay tlio’ I hardly credit it) that theGod and to all the Hofl of Heaven. This doubtlels 
bimfelf comes into this Temple, and refis in this they learned of their Neighbours the AjJyriatts, 

Bed: There is moreover in this Temple another of whom theProphet Eekiel complains thatthey 
lower Chappel, in which there is a great Statue of doted. 

Jupiter all of Gold, fitting-, and befide it a Table ___ . _ 

and Bench all-of Gold alfoinfomuch that the . D , 

Chaldaeans value it at 800 Talents : Likewife C H A r. IV. 

without the Chappel there is an Altar of Gold,and of the Sun 

another Altar very great, upon which are Sacrifi- J 

ced Sheep of full growth, for upon that of Gold, , T'He Sun and Moon are firft named and dt- 
ti ts not lawful10 Sacrifice any but Sucklings -,On X ftinguilhed from the reft * with them per- 
- Otis greater Altar the Chahtaans burn yearly of haps this kind of Idolatry began, before it came 

Fronkincenfe to the value of 100000 .Talents,in to be apply Mto any of the other Stars3 forthe 
, Sacrifice to their Gods.There was alfo at the fame moft ancient mention ofit, (which is by Job a 

time m this T.emple a Statue 12 Cubits high, of Neighbour to the Chaldeans) we find thefe two 
. muffle Gold, which I faw not, but take upon the only named: That the Chaldeans efteemed thefe cap. 3 
the report of the Chaldeans : this Statue Dbrius the principal is confirmed by R. Maimonides, 

Son of Jlyftalpes had a great mind to take, hut wholaith,T bey held the reft of the feven Planets Mk. 
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to be Gods, but the two Luminaries the greateft. 

Mor. Ac. Butof thefe (adds Maimonides) they held the 

Sun to be the grcaicfl God. What he farther re¬ 
lates in confirmation hereof^ out of the Books of 
the Sakcans concerning Abraham, and the like, 
was delivered formerly. Of the AJfyrian Idols 
dedicated to the Sun, Macrobius mentions three, 
Adad, Adonis and Jupiter Hcliopolites. 

Satin 'I i err Actad fgnificth onethis God they adore at! 

u 111 !. ■ cap. p ovoe/ .f u j_p ut ,J 1C y j 0 y n Jj- m a Qoi/JtJ's 

named A targa tesyijcrthing tothefc two an abjolute 
power over all things $ by thefe they, mean the Sun 
and the Earth ; that hereby they understand the 
Sun, is manifejtjbr the Image of Adad is very fair 
and hath beams bending downwards , to Jhew that 
the Power of Heaven confifts in the beams of the 
Sun, fern down upon the Eartb.The Image of Atar- 
gates hath beams creeled, to Jhew that the Earth 
prodneeth all things by the power of the beams 
fent from above .- Thus Macrobius ; but whereas 
he faith that Adad fignifieth one, either he.him- 
ielf is mifiaken.or his Text depraved,for (as Mr. 
Selden obferves) with the Syrians , and Chaldaans 
or AJfyrians , Chad , from the Hebrew Acbadfigni- 
fietli one; but Adad or Adod which in the Scri¬ 
pture is Hhadad , is of a different Ipelling Dru- 
Hus reads (in Macrobius) Hbada, which fignifies 
One in Syriack. Of this Idol perhaps is the Pro¬ 
phet Ifaiah to be underftood, they that fanttijie 

Cap. 66. c.i-. an dpurifie themfelves after One tn the midjl of 
the Gardens , dedicated to that Idol behind the 
Temple SubintelUgen.dum enimTemf>lum,pone 
Templum , faith Jofcph Scaliger. 

Saturn, x.ai. Adonis is derived from Adon, Lord. That A- 
donis is the Sun (faith Macrobius) is not doubted ., 
upon view of the Religion of the Aflyrians, with 
whom Venus Architis (now worjhippedby the Phe- 
t\lc\2Xis)and Adonis were held in great veneration: 
For the Naturalijls Worjhipped the Superiour He - 
mijpbfre of the Earth , in part whereof we dwell , 
by the name of Venus, the inferior they calledPto- 
lerpiria. Hereupon among the Aflyrians or Phoe¬ 
nicians the Goddefs is introduced mourning , be- 
caufe the Sun in performing his annuAlCourJe paf 
feth thro ’ the 12 Signs of the inferior Hemifhhere-, 
for of the Signs of the Zodiac f fix are ejteemed 
fuperior, fix inferior $ and when he is in the infe¬ 
rior, and confequentty makes the days /barter jbe 
Goddefs is believ'd to mourn, as if . the Sun were 
fnotch'd away by death f or a time,and detained by 
Proferpinattx? Goddefs of the inferior part,and of 
the Antipodes .- Again, they conceive that Adorns 
is reftoCdlo Venus when the Sun furmounting the 
fxStars of the infcribr Order begins to illuminate 
our Hemtfpher 'e, and lengthen the light and days, 

Satm, 1.17. The laft is Jupiter Hcliopolites the Aflyrians 
(faith the fame Author) under the name of Jupi¬ 
ter Worfhip the Sun- (whom they flyle A id nMom- 
Grlui J with exlrardinary Ceremonies-. The Image 
of this God was' taken from a Town in /Egypt, 
#<?»/ft/Heliopolts alfofat what time Senemus,/»«-- 
haps the fame as Senepos, Reign'd over //if/Egyp¬ 
tians ; it was brought thither by Opphs Ambaffa- 
dorof Delebois King of the Aflyrians, and by the 
/Egyptian Prieftsfhe chiefof whom was Parmetis; 
and having been a long time kept by the Aflyrians, 
was afterwards removed to Heliopolis (in/E- 
gypr) the reaforiof which, and why being carried 
out of Mg/pt: it Was brought back into the [ place 
where ’now it is,and inhere it is Worjhipped with 


Rites that are more Aflyrian than /Egyptian, I 
forbear to relate,as being nothing pertinent to our 
purpofe. That this Jupiter is the fame with the 
Sun,appears as well by their Religious Rites,as by 
the fajhion of the Image, for its being of Gold ( of 
which "Metal Maimonides deferibes thofe Telef- 
mes to have been which the Chaldaans made to 
the Sun) and without a Beard, is fujfcient Argu¬ 
ment hereof. The right hand is lifted up.ho!ding a 
Whip like a Charioteer, the left holds a Thunder¬ 
bolt and fome Ears of Corn, all which denote the 
confociate powers oj Jupiter and the Sun. More¬ 
over the Religion of this Temple is excellent for 
Divination , which is aferibedto the power of A- 
pollo, who is the fame with the Sun: Likewife 
the Image of the Heliopolitane God is carried on 
a Bier, as the Image of the Gods are carried at the 
Solemnity of the Games of the Circenfian Gods 5 
Many Nobles of that Country follow, their Heads 
Jhaved, they themf elves pure by a long Chaftity 
they are driven by Divine infpiration, not as they 
will 1 hemfelvesfut whither the God carries them. 

This God they confult even abfent , by fending 
Table-books Sealed iip,and he writes back in order 
to the Qiieflions injerted in them: Thus the Em¬ 
peror Trajan being to go out of that Country into 
Parthia with his Army,at the requeft of his triends 
zealous in this Religion , who. having had great 
experiments in this kind ., perfwaded him to en¬ 
quire concering the fuccefs of his Expedition,pro- 
cceded with Roman prudence, left there might be 
fome deceit of Man in it, arid firft fent the Table- 
books Sealed up, requiring an anfwer in writing : 

The God commanded Paper to be brought, and or¬ 
dered that it Jhouldbe Jent to him blank , to the 
aftonifhment of the Priefs. Trajan received it 
with admiration, for that he alfo had fent a blank 
Table-book to the God. Then he took another Ta¬ 
ble-book, and wrote in it this §>iieflion,whether ha¬ 
ving finijhed this Warfejhould return to Rome 5 
This he Sealed up ; The God commanded a Centu- 
rialVine, one of thofe Gifts that were in the'Tem¬ 
ple , to be'brought, and to be cut into two pieces , 
and wrapt up in a Napkin and fent. The event 
appeared manifeft in the death of Trajan, his 
Bones being brought back to Rome: far by the 
Fragments, the kind of Reliqucs (his Bones ) by 
the token of the Vine, the future chance was decla¬ 
red. Hitherto Macrobius. 

To thefe add Bell or Belvs a name tho’ more 
peculiar to the Supreme Deity, yet common to 
many of the Chaldzan Gods,and among others to 
the Sun, as Servius witneffeth. In Punick Lan¬ 
guage (faith he) God is named Baal; but amongji 
the Aflyrians he is called Bell, and by a certain in/Eniid. 1. 
myftical reafon , Saturn and the Sun. 

C H A P. V. 

The Chaldxan Worfhip of the Moon. 

T He Moon was Worfhipped by th eChaldteans 
under many names,all which are Feminine,; 
and the greater part anfwerable to thofe of the 
Sun (laft mentioned) which feems to confirm 
what R. Maimonides delivers of them, that they 
held, the feven Planets to -be Gods and Goddeffes, Pag. 18/ 
Male and Female, Married to one another. 

: Now the Cbaldteqns (or rather they who firft 
Trahflated the Chaldaick Learning into Greek) a- 
mong other names applyed to the Sun thofe of 
Jupiter 
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Jupiter and Adonis fin. like manner did they give figures which yc made to Worjhiptbem- what is 
to the Moon the correfpondent Attributes of Ju- the Hebrew Chiun, the Greek renders Rempban. 
no and Venus .. By Chiun Aben Ezra imderftands the Planet Sa- 

To Juno belong Ada and Belt a, for lb inter- turn, whom Plautus alfo, as Pet it us obferves 
preted by Hefycbius a Ada, Juno, with the Ba- calls Chiun : Repban (as Kircher attefts) is ufed 
r. bylonians ; b Belthes, Juno,orVenus. Both which in -the Cnptick Language for the lame Planet, 
are doubtlels.no other than the Feminine names Of Jupiter (having fpoken already in treat- 
anlwerable to Adad and Bell, two names of the ing of Bell and the Sun, to both which this name 
Sun. That by Juno Mythologifts fometimes was applied,) there is little more to be faid- 
tyr. underftand the Moon, the Learned c Mt.Selden Mars (as the Author of Chronicon Alexandri- 

confirms by the old Form of incalation which num relates) was firft owned as a Deity by the 
the Roman Priefts ufed at the Nones of every AJfyrians-. the Affyrians, laith lie, were the firft 
Month, dies te quinque calo.Juno novella (otco- who did erett a Column to Mars , and adored him 
vella, Cceleftis ) to this Juno perhaps may more as a God -, They gave him the common name of 
properly be referred what Julius Ftrmicus ap- Belt/s, whence the Babylonian Belus is by Hifti.-e- 
plies to the Air ; The AJfyrians (laith he) aferi■ m interpreted Zws Wa ,&■ Jupiter Martius. 
bed the Principality of the Elements, to the Air, But a more particular name of Mars was that 
the Image-fnherecf they Worjhipped, ftyling it by of Az'tzus, under which he was worlhipped to- 
the name of Juno or Venus the Virgin -, whom the gether with Mercury in the Temple of the Sun 
Quires of their Priefts Worjhipped with ejfemi- at Ede/Ja, a City o£ Mesopotamia. They who in¬ 
nate Voices and Gefturesfiheir skin fmoothed,and habit Edefla (faith Juiidn)a Region of a long time 
tbeirhabit after the fajhion of Women-, thus he, Sacred t7> the Sun, place together with him in the 
but that the Affyrians worlhipped the Element TempleMommus and kzizas. That by Monimus 
of Air is not elfewhere eafily found ; what he they underftood Mercury, by Azizws, Mars ,and 
adds concerning their immodeft Rites, feems ra- that boththele were Alieffors to the Sun, Julian 
ther of Affinity with thole of Venus,as deferibed acknowledged to have learned of his Matter 
by other Authors. Jamb/icus. 

To Venus (taken for the Moon) ' belong the Some there are who refer the Idol Negal 2 K 
names My litt a and Alilat. They learntfTahh lie- (brought by the Samaritans out of Ajfyria) to 
rodotus fpeaking of the Perfians) of the AJfyri- this Planet,for the Rabbies fancy this Idol to have 
ans and Arabians to Sacrifice to Urania : the Af- been in the form of a Cock: Now the Cock be- 
fyrians call Venus Mylitta fan Arabians (our Sa- ing * Sacred to Mars, and jiyled his Bird in re- * A . 
oceans) Alilat. Thus Herodotus-, who indeed gardofhis Courage, + hence they infer that Mars Scat 
feems to make this Mylitta diftinfi from the was reprefented under that form, as Venus under f h 
Moon, (of whom he had Ipoken a little before) that of the Hen by the Idol Succoth Benoth. 
but that by Alilat was meant no other, is- evi- Venus was Worlhipped by the AJfyrians and 
dent from its Etymology from Tail Night. The Chaldaans under many'names .• Three of which 
Ancients (laith Sihal AJfemon) among many other we find in Hefycbius: ’ The firft Belthes (or ra- 
falfe Gods, Served one whom they called Alilath, diet Be It a) which he interprets Juno and Venus, 
and affirmed that Jhe is the Moon, as being the This was a name common to the Moon alfo, 
‘Miflris and Queen of the Night. and Ipokeh of formerly. 

_ ’ _ The next Delcpbat f a name more appropriate 

to Venus than tne former, as appears by its 
CHAP. VI. Etymology, from die Syriack word Delpha, coi¬ 

tion. 

The ChaldcEan Worjhip of the Planets The laft Myletaps Hefychyus reads,who adds, 

- ■ the AJfyrians (lo. called) Urania. Herodotus 

T He reft of the feven Planets(as a Maimoni- writes it Mylitta: They Learnedffiuxh he,lpeak- 
des laith) they held to be Gods alfo. To Sa- ing of the Perfians)from the Afiyrians and Ara- 
turn, whom Diodorus (if the Text be not depra- bians, to Sacrifice to Urania .* The Affyrians call 
ved, which I fulpeff) affirms they held to be the Venus Mylitta, the Arabians Alilat. Of which 
chiefeft of the five, they gave the common name two names, the? Alilat (as was obfer ved here¬ 
of Bell. Eufebiusyn the.28thyearofT7.wv2; Be- tofore) was given to the Moon alio5 yet that 
lus the firft King'of the Afiyrians died-, whom the of Mylytta feems peculiar to Venus, it being no 
Affyrians ftyled a God-, others call him Saturn ; other (as Scaliger obferves) than the plain Syri- 
j, tfWServius cited elfewhere, b In /fePunick Tan- ack Word Mylidtha , generative or prolifick: Ve- 
guage God is named Baal-, but among the Aflyri- nus genetrix. With this Etymology well fuitthe 
ans he is called Bell, and by a certain Myliical Rites belonging to the Idol; of which thus He- 
\lic. Re of on, Saturn and the Sun. c Whence Theo- rodotus : Tbe Babylonians have one abominable 
philus Patriarch of Antioch,fame Worfh'tp Saiturn Taw ; every Woman of that Country, mu ft once in u ‘ 
as a God -, and call him Bell, and Baal; this is her life fit in the Temple of Venus,and accompany 
done chiefly by thofie who-dwell in the EafternCli- with a Stranger.Some of the Richer fort difdain- 
mates , not knowing who Saturn is, and wAoBelus. ingto afiociate thenifelves with the reft of ordinary 
Some conceive, that the more particular name quality,,are carry"d thither in covered Cbariots,and 
of this Planet was Chium ox Rempban .- of which- ft and before the Temple, aTrainof Attendants 
the Prophet Amos, but ye have born the Taber- coming after them-, the greater part do in this 
nacle dfyour Moloch and Chiunj'wr Images,the mannerythere are Women fitting in the Temple of 
Stars of your God which yemade to yoursfelves: Venus Crowned with Garlands 'of Flowers, fome 
43 . Which Text St. Stephen renders thus, d Tea, ye coming, others going-.Tbere are alfofeveralPaJJa- 
took up the Tabernacle of your God Remphan, ges diftingui/hed by Cords, which guide the flran- 
C Ee e e 2 ] gers 
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to be God r, Zv/r rZv /f-.o Luminaries the great eft. 

Mir. AV. But of tbefe (adds Maimonides) they held the 

Sun to he the great eft God. What he farther re- 
lares in confirmation hereof, out of the Books of 
rfie Sah.ce/:s concerning Abraham, and the like, 
Wjs delivered formerly. Of the Ajfyrian Idols 
dedicated to the Sun, Macrobius mentions three, 
Adad, Adonis and Jupiter HcliopoHics. 

Satin <ii cir rldai! fignijicth one j this God they adore as 
J ' ' c ' mtji powerful Jut they joyn with hint a Goddejs 
na/lted Atargates .ajcrfbing tothefc two an abfolute 
power over all thingsby thej'e they, mean the Sun 
and the Earth t, that hereby they underfl and the 
Sun. is ivanifeji.forthe Image of Adad is very fair 
a/td hath beams bending downwards , to Jhetn that 
the Power of Heaven confifts in the beams of the 
San, font down upon the Earth.Tbe Image of Atar¬ 
gates hath beams creeled, to Jhew that the Earth 
produce!h a/l things by the power of the beams 
font from above : Thus Macrobius ; but whereas 
he iaiih that Adad lignifieth one, either he.him- 
ielf is millaken,or his Text depraved,for (as Mr. 
Selden obferves) with the Syrians, and Chaldeans 
or Ajjyrians , Chad , from the Hebrew ,deZW,Iigni- 
fieth one; but Adad or Adod which in the Scri¬ 
pture is Hhadad, is of a different fpelling * Dru- 
Jius reads (in Macrobius) Hhada., which fignifies 
One in Syriack. Of this Idol perhaps is the Pro¬ 
phet Ifaiah to be underftood, they that fan Hi fie 

c«p. 66. v.j-. an dpurifie thenfelves after One in the midft of 
the Gardens , dedicated to that Idol behind the 
Temple •, Subintelligcndum enim Tempiurn, pone 
Templum, faith JoJ'cph Scaliger. 

Saturn, i. si. Adonis is derived irom Adon, lord. That A- 
donis is the Sun (faith Macrobius) is not doubted , 
upon view of the Religion of the Affyrians, with 
whom Venus Architis (now worjhipped by the Phe- 
hicians)/«7</ Adonis were held in great veneration: 
For the Naturalifts Worjhippedthe Superibur Hc- 
mifphqre of the Earth, in part whereof we dwell , 
by the name of Venus, the inferior they ca/ledPto- 
jerpina. Hereupon among the Affyrians Phoe¬ 
nicians the Goddcfs is introduced mourning, be- 
caufe the Sun in performing bis annuilCourfe paf 
feth thro" the to. Signs of the inferior Hemtfphere-, 
for of the Signs of the Zodiac k, fix are ejteemed 
fuperior, fix inferior ; and when he is in the infe¬ 
rior^ andconfequently makes the days Shorter,the 
Goddejs is believ'd to mourn, as if the Sun were 
fnatch'd away by death for a t ime, and detained by 
Prolerpiname Goddejs of the inferior part,and of 
the Antipodes: Again, they conceive that Adonis 
is reftoDdto Venus when the Sun furmounting the 
fixStars ojthe inferior Order begins to illuminate 
our Hemtfphere, and lengthen the light and days, 
Saturn. 1.17. The lad is Jupiter Hcliopo/ites ; the Affyrians 

(faith the fame Author) under the name of Jupi¬ 
ter Worjhip the Sun- (whom they fiyle a«£ »A/«ro- 
nirluj) with extrardinary Ceremonies-. The Image 
of this God was taken from a Town in /Egypt, 
na/ned Keliopol i r. alfo, at what time Senemus,pcr- 
haps the fame as Senepos, Reign’d over the /Egyp¬ 
tians ; it was brought thither by Oppias Ambajfa- 
dor o/Delebois King of the Affyrians, and by the 
/Egyptian Pricfts,the chief of whom was Parmetis; 
and having been a long time kept by the Aflyrians, 
was afterwards removed to Heliopolis (in/E- 
gypt) the rcafon of which, and why being carried 
out tf/.'S’gypt it was brought back into the place 
where now it is,and where it is Worjhipped with 


Rates that are more Aflyrian than /Egyptian, I 
forbear to relate,as being nothing pertinent to our 
purpole. That this Jupiter is the fame with the 
Sunytppears as <";■// by their Religious Rites,as by 
the faftnon of the Image, for its being of Gold ( of 
which Metal Maimonides delcribes thole Telel- 
mes to have been which the Chaldeans made to 
the Sun) and without a Beard, is fujjicicnt Argu¬ 
ment hereof. ’Ihe right hand is lifted up.holding a 
Whip like a Charioteer, the left holds a Thunder¬ 
bolt andfome Ears of Corn, all which denote the 
conjociate powers oj Jupiter and the Sun. More¬ 
over the Religion of this Temple is excellent for 
Divination, which is aferibedto the power of A- 
pollo, who is the fame with the Sun .- Likcwife 
the Image of the Heliopolitane God is carried on 
a Bier, as the Image of the Gods are carried at the 
Solemnity of the Games of the Circenfian Gods-, 

Many Nobles of that Country follow, their Heads 
Jbaved, they themfelves pure by a long Chajlity -, 
they are driven by Divine inf pi ration, not as they 
will ihemfelvesfiut whither the God carries them. 

This God they confult even abfent , by fending 
Table-books Sealed tip,and he writes back in order 
to the §>jieftions injerted in them : Thus the Em¬ 
peror Trajan being to go out of that Country into 
Parthia with his Army,at the reqtteft of his blends 
zealous in this Religion, who having had great 
experiments in this kind ., perftnaded him to en¬ 
quire concering the fuccefs of bis Expedition,pro- 
cceded with Roman prudence, left there might be 
fome deceit of Alan in it, and fir ft fern the Table - 
books Sealedup, requiring an anfwer in writing : 

The God commanded Paper to be brought, and or¬ 
dered that it Jhouldbe fern to him blank , to the 
aftonifhmcnt of the Priefts. Trajan received it 
with admiration, for that be alfo had fent a blank 
Table-book to the God. Then he took another Ta¬ 
ble-book, and wrote in it this HJiefl ion,whether ha¬ 
ving finifhed this War,he Jhould return to Rome 
This he Scaled if -, The God commanded a Centu- 
rialVine, one of thofe Gifts that were in the Tem¬ 
ple, to bc'brought, and to be cut into two pieces, 
and wrapt up in a Napkin and fent. The event 
appeared //mnifcft in the death of Trajan, his 
Bones being brought back to Rome : For by the 
Fragments , the kind of Reliqucs (his Bones ) by 
the token of the Vine, the future chance was decla¬ 
red. Hitherto Alacrobit/s. 

To thefe add Bell or Beltts a name tho’ more 
peculiar^ to the Supreme Deity, yet common to 
many of the Chaldean Gods,and among others to 
the Sun, as Servit/s witneffeth. In Pur.ick Lan¬ 
guage (faith he) God is named Baal; but amongft 
the Aflyrians he is called Bell, and by a certain in/Eml. 1. 
myftical rcafon , Saturn and the Sun. 

C HA P. V. 

The Chaldatan Worjhip of the Moon. 

T He Moon was Worfhipped by xheCbaldeans 
under many names,all which are Feminine* 
and the greater part anfwerable to thole of the 
Sun (Iaft mentioned) which leems to confirm 
what R. Maimonides delivers of them, that they 
held the feven Planets to be Gods and Goddeffes, Peg. >§• 
Male and Female, Alarried to one another. 

Now the Chaldeans (or rather they who firft 
Tranflated the Chaldaick Learning into Greek) a- 
mong other names applyed to the Sun thofe of 
Jupiter 
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Jupiter and Adonis fa like manner did they give Figures vobichye made to Worjhip them what is 
to the Moon the correfpondent Attributes of Ju- the Hebrew Chiun , the Greek renders Rempban. 
no and Venus. By Chinn Abcn Ezra underftands the Planet Sa- 

To Juno belong Ada and 'Belta, for fo inter- turn , whom Plautus alio, as Petit us obferves, 
preted by Hefycbit/s -, a Ada, Juno, with the Ba- calls Chinn : Rephan (as Kircber attefts) is lifed 
Itylonians-, b Belthes, Juno,otVenus. Both which in-the Cnptick Language for the fame Planet. 

' are doubtlels no other than theFeminine names _ Of Jupiter (having Ipoken already in treat- 
anfwerable to Adad and Be//, two names of the ing of Be/l and the Sun, to both which this name 
Sun. That by Juno Mythologifts fometimes was applied,) there is little more to be laid- 
r. underftand the Moon, the Learned c hAt.Selden Mars (as the Author of Cbronicon Alexandri- 
confirms by the old Form of incalation which num relates) was firft owned as a Deity by the 
the Roman Priefls ufed at the Nones of every Afiyriansthe Afiyrians, faith he, were the firft 
Month, dies te quinque calo juno novella (or co- who did ereli a Column to Mars , and adored him 
vella, Civic ft is) to this Juno perhaps may more as a God■, They gave him the common name of 
properly be referred what Julius Firm'tcus ap- Bel vs, whence the Babylonian Belns is by Hifli.e- 
plies to the Air; The Afiyrians (faith he) aferi- 7/s interpreted ZsOV hud\t&- Jupiter Martins, 
ped the Principality oj the Elements , to the Air, But a more particular name of Mars was that 

the Imagewherecf they Worjhipped, ftyling it by of Azizus , under which he was woribipped to- 
tbe name of Juno or Venus the Virgin whom the gether with Mercury in the Temple of the Sun 
Shares of 'their Pricfts Worjhipped with effcmi- at Edeffa, a City of Mefopotamia. They who in¬ 
state Voices and Gefturesfhcir skin Jmoothed,and habit Edefla (faith Juiian)a Region of a long time 
their habit after the fafhion of Women -, thus he. Sacred fb the Sun, place together with him in the 
but that the Affyrians worfhipped the Element TemplcViommasand Azizus. That by Monimus 
of Air is not elfewhere eafily found ; what he they underftood Mercury, by Azizus, Mars, and 
adds concerning their immodeftRites, feems ra- that both thole were Aflefiors to the Sun, Julian 
ther of Affinity with thofe of Venus,as delcribed acknowledged! to have learned of his Mafter 
by other Authors. Jamblicus. 

To Venus (taken for the Moon) belong the Some there are who refer the Idol Negal 2 K - Wgs 
names Mylitta and Alilat. They learnt (faith He- (brought by the Samaritans out of Afiyrid) to 
rodotus fpeaking of the Perjians ) of the Afiyri- this Planet,forthe Rabbies fancy this Idol to have 
ans and Arabians to Sacrifice to Urania : the Af- been in the form of a Cock •• Now the Cock be- 
fyrians call Venus Mylitta, the Arabians (our Sa- ing * Sacred to Mars, and ftyled his Bird in re- * Arj y c 
bteans) Alilat. Thus Herodotus -, who indeed gardofhis Courage, t hence they infer that Mars scat. . 
feems to make this Mylitta diftinft from the was reprefented under that form, as Venus under f Kin 
Moon, (of whom he had Ipoken a little before) that of the Hen by the Idol Succoth Benoth. 
but that by Alilat was meant no other, is- evi- Venus was Worfhipped by the Afiyrians and 
dent from its Etymology from Tail Might. The Chaldaans under many 'names .• Three of which 
Ancients (faith Sihal Affemon) among many other we find in Hefychius :' The firft Belthes (orra- 
falfe Gods, Served one'whom they called Alilath, ther Belta) which he interprets Juno and Venus, 
and affirmed that Jhe is the Moon, as being the This was a name common to the Moon allb, 
■Miftris and §>ueen of the Night. and fpoken of formerly. 

The next Delephat , a name more appropriate 

-———— — tQ y e „ us t j lan ^ f ormer; as appears by its 

CHAP. VI. Etymology, from die Syriack word Delpba, coi¬ 

tion. 

The Chalda:an Worjhip of the Planets The laft My let a, as Hefychyus reads, who adds, 

the Afiyrians ( fo.called) Urania. Herodotus 

T He reft of the /even Planet s( as a Maimoni- vn\tei it Mylitta: They LearnedffAth. he,lpeak- 
des faith) they held to be Gods alfo. To Sa- ing of the Perjians) from the Afiyrians and Ara- 
turn, whom Diodorus (if the Text be not depra- bians, to Sacrifice to Urania : The Afiyrians call 
ved, which I fufpeft) affirms they held to be the Venus Mylhta, the Arabians Alilat. Of which 
chiefeftof the five, they gave the common name two names, tho’ Alilat (as was obferved here¬ 
of Bell. Eufebiusin the.28thyear of TZwrrf; Be- tofore) was given to the Moon alfo; yet that 
lus the firft King'of the Afiyrians died-, whom the of Mylytta feems peculiar to Venus, it being no 
Afiyrians ftyled a God-, others call him Saturn ; other (as Scaliger obferves) than the plain Syri- 
tfWServius cited elfewhere, b In the Punick Tan- ack Word Mylidtha, generative or prolifick: Ve- 
guage God is namedPaA-, but among the Afiyri- nus genetrix. With this Etymology well fuit the 
ans he is calledBeM, and by a certain Myflical Rites belonging to the Idol; of which thus He¬ 
rts. Reafon, Saturn and the Sun. c Whence Theo- rodotus : The Babylonians have one abominable Lj ^ , 
philus Patriarch of Antiocb,fome Worjhip Saturn Taw-, every Woman of that Country, muft once in 
as a God-, and call him Bell, and Baal; this is her life fit in the Temple of V&ms,and accompany 
done chiefly by thofe who-dwell in the EafternCli- with a Stranger.Some of the Richer fort difdain- 
tnates, not knowing who Saturn is,and rohoBelus. ingto afiociate tbemfelves with thereft of ordinary 
Some conceive that the more particular name quality,are carry'd thither in covered Chariots,and 
of this Planet was Chitim or .Rempban: of which jiand before the Temple, aTrainof Attendants 
the Prophet Amos, but ye have born the Taber- coming after them -, the greater part do in this 
nacle of your Moloch and Chum your Images,the manner-, there are Women fitting intheTemple of 
Stars ofyourGod which yemade toyoursfelves-. Venus Crowned with Garlands of Flowers, flome 
Which Text St. Stephen renders thus, d Tea, ye coming, others going-. There are alfofeveralPaffa- 
s ‘ took np the Tabernacle of your God Remphan, ges dftinguifhed by Cords, which guide the ftran- 
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gers to'the Women of whom they made choice as 
they btji like-, A o Woman being once Jet there, 
returns home , until fame Stranger have caji Mo¬ 
tley in her lap, and taking her^afide, \lam with > 
her. The Stranger who-offers this Money muji \ 
Jay , Ilnvoke'the Goddejs Mylitta for thee ; the 
Aflyrians call Venus Mylitta the Money Jhe 
muji not refttje whatever it be ; for it is Sacred : 
Neither may the Woman deny any Manbut J 
follow him that firft offers her money, without a- 
ny choice on her part. Affoon aijhe has lain with 
him, and performed the Rites oj the Goddejs, (he 
returns home , nor from thenceforward can' be al¬ 
lured by any price whatjoever. Such as are hand- 
Jome are the Joonefi difmift ; but the deformed I 
are forced to ftay longer before they can Jatisfie 1 
the Law j fomcihnes it happens that they attend a 
whole year .[or two, or three in expectation. Hi¬ 
therto Uorodotus , of which Cuftom ioirie inter¬ 
pret the Words of the Prophet Baruch concern¬ 
ing the Chaldxan Women,. The Women Jit inthe\ 
ways girded (or rather furrounded) <**&£(*' 
with Ruffes and burnt Straw-, and if. 
of them be drawn away and lie with fuel) as cc 
by, Jlte eafieth her Neighbour in the Teethfiecaufe 
Jhe was not fo worthily reputed, nor her Cord bro -! 
ken. 

7 , To thefe- add Succoth benoth, an Idol made 
by the Men of Babylon : the fignification of the 
Word being tbeTents of the Daughters. Some! 
conceive that hereby were meant thofe Tents 
Partitions by Cords deferibed by Herodotus, in 
which the Women fete to perform the Rites ofl 
Venus Mylitta ; Venus being, as Mr .Selden is of I 
Opinion, derived from,Betioth: but, from the! 
Words of the Sacred Text, it is manifeft, that 
by Succoth Benoff was,meant rather an Idol,than 
Temple or Tents. The Rabbies fancy it to have 
been in form of a Hen and Chickens; For as they 
called alien Succus, that is covering, Jo they‘cab 
led Hens Succoth, as brooding and covering, and 
Benofh they Interpreted her Chickens, which ffc 
■ufeth to cover with her Wings. Whence Kirchcr 
expounds it of Venus Mylitta, 


fpeak of their Aftrology:' Neither is it to be 
doubted, but that as they oWned feme of the 
fixed Stars by thefe common Titles of Dignity 
Judges and Counjellors, fb to the principal of 
them they attributed particular names and Idols, 
as well as to the Planets.And fince the Chaldaick 
Polytheifm was not (like that of. the Greeks') 
founded upon an imaginary Mytholdgy, (tho’ 
later Writers treat of it after the fame manner) 
but had reference to the Celeftial Bodies, which 
they Worfhipped under feyeral Names" and I- 
dols-, it is no lefs probable than Confonant to 
die Chaldaick Doflrine, that thofe other Afiyri- 
jan Idols, (Affim, Nibbaz, Tartak, Adrammelek, 
i Anammelelt, Nijroch, ) mentioned in the Scri- 
[ pture, were of the fame kind with the red, 
and belonged to feveral other of the Stars; but 
this conjefture is not eafiLy evinced, in regard, 
that there is litde extant of thofe Idols more 
than the bare mention of their names.' 


CHAP. VII. 

Of the other Stars. 

N Or were the Planets only but the Signs, 
and all the reft of the Stars e’fteemed Gods 
by th eChalditans: for they burnt Incenfe 'tu the 
Mazaloth, and to all the reft of the Hoft of Hea¬ 
ven. Mazal is a Star: they called the Signs the 
twelve Mazaloth the Zodiack the Circle Ma¬ 
zaloth -, and fometimes changing into 1 Ma- 
saroth-, theSeptuagint renders it p-at><f«-3,which 
Suidas interprets, the Conftellations called 
laSia, Signs. This agrees with what Diodorus re¬ 
ports of the Cbaldaans, that they held the princi¬ 
pal Gods to be 12,1 o each of which they attributed | 
a Month, and one of the Signs of the Zodiaok. 

That they worfhipped the reft of the fixed 
Stars as Godsalfo, is imply’dby the Sacred Text 
laft cited, which adds, and to all the Hoft of Hea¬ 
ven -, and is more exprefly aflerted (among o- 
tliers) by Diodorus , who in his account of their 
Doctrine affirms,, that as they called the Planets 
Interpreters, fo of the other Stars, they called 
Jome the judges of all things ,*others conftliarygods-, 
as we lhal fhew more particularly,when we come 


CHAP. VIII. 

Of Ftre, 

T Here are who reckon the Elements among 
the Gods which the Chaldeans worfhipped: 

That they had a particular Devotion to the Fire, 
is certain; hy it as fbme conceive they reprefent- 
ed the fupreme God; as others, the Sun; the 
ground of which Analogy we deliver’d formerly. 

Concerning this Idolatry of the Chaldteans , 
there is a memorable paffage related by a Rufi- „ ;(f _ .. 
nits-. The Chaldeans in the time of ConftantineLT/; 4 : >. 
the Great Travelled all oveVthe Earth to fhew alt 
A\cn that their God excelled all other Gods, for 
they deftroyed all the Statues of other Gods by 
their Fire ; at length coming into /Egypt, and 
making this Challenge, the 1Egyptian Prlefts 
brought forth a large Statue of Nilus, filling it 
with water, and flopping Up the holes it had(which' 
ire many) with Wax ffo artificially, that it kept 
the Watery but could not hold out againft the 
re. b Suidas relates this fomething different-* /n 
ly, as performed by a Prieft of Canopus, who Kava ’ r ®'- 
taking off the head of an old Statue, put it up¬ 
on a water-pot, which (flopping the holes with 
wax)"he painted over, and fet up in the room 
I of Canopus. ] The Chaldceans began the Conteft 
\with much rejoyctng, and put fire round about the 
'Statpe ; the wax melted, the holes opened, the 
water guffing forth , put out the fire, and the 
Chald.ea/ts were laughed at for their God. 


C H A P. IX. 

Of the Air and Earth. 

O F the Air thus a Julius Firmicus-.The Affy- 
rians aferibed the Principality of the Ele- a 
ments to the Air, the Image, whereof they Wor- tro *‘ m ' f 
/ hipped.;ftiling it by the- name Venus the Virgin ; 
whom the Quires of their PrieftsWorffippedwith 
effeminate voices and geftures-, their skins fmooth- 
id,and their habit after the Jaffion of Women. 

As for - the Earth, b Macrdbius faith, They b SatumMia 
, worfhipped the Superior Hemifphere of it,in part cap. at. 

whereof 
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whereof we dwell, by the name of Venus the in- \ 
feriour Hemifphereofthe Earth they called Pro. 
ferpina •, more of this Mythology, rather Phoe¬ 
nician than Affyrian, and perhaps more Grecian 
than either,' fee in Macrobim. Thus much 
concerning the Doctrine of the Chaldeans. 


SECOND BOOK. 

Of the P erf arts. 

B Eyond Chaldea , to the South, 

hand lies Perfia, on the other, Arabia. 
Philofophy (or Learning) was commu¬ 
nicated to both thefe Countries by their 
Neigbours, the Chaldeans. Zoroafter; faith a 
Plutarch, inputted Magick among tbe Chalda:-. 
ans, in imitation of whom , the Perfians hadl 
theirs alfo. Perfui is the moft confiderable| 
Kingdom of Aft a bounded, on the North, by 
Media, on the Eaft by Cilicia, on the Weft, by 
Sufiana ; on the South, by part of the Perjian 
Gulf. 


Sixteenth Part. 


The Perfian Philosophers 3 their 
Se&s and Injlitutions . 

SECT. I. 

Of the Perfian Pbilofepbers. 


this Hyftafpes were the Father of Darius, or 
I fame other. Hyftafpes the Father of Darius was 
1 -'"ntemporary with Cyrus, neither doth it appear 

at the Perfian Zoroafter lived much earlier. 

But at what time foever he lived, faith f A-f Loc - c >t- 
gathias, he was the Author , and Introducer of 
Alagical Religion among the Per fans, and chang¬ 
ing their old form of Sacred Rites, he Introduced 
Ijeveral Opinions. So likewife g the Arabick g Elm, 
Hiftoriographer, Zaraduftit not fir ft Inftitutcd', 
but Reformed the Religion of the Perjtans and 
A'lagi, it being divided into many Sells. 

A Fabulous Tradition of the occafion and 
maimer thereof related’ by the Perjtans them- 
felves receive from h Dion Chtyfoftom. They h BtriJllm 
fay, that through love of Wtfdom, and Jufticc, he 
withdrew hint front Men, and lived alone in a 
certain Mountain j That aferwards leaving the 
Mountain, a great fire coming from above, did 
cont inually burn about himThat hereupon the. 

King, together with the Nobleft of the Perjtans 
came nigh him, intending to pray to God -, that 
he came out of the Fire unharmed, appeared propi- 
tioujly , bidding them be of good, cheer, and Offered 
certain Sacrifices, as if God had come along with 
him into that place -, that from thenceforward he 
converfed not with all men, but with fuch only as 
were naturally moft addilted to truth, and capable 
of the knowledge of the Gods, whom the Perftans 
called Magi. 

To this Perfian Zoroafter i Suidas aferibes ,; j„ ZoK 
Of Nature, four Books ; of precious Stones, one-. 

Aftrofcopick Apotclefmes, five -, k Eufebtus, a i ?r£ f- Ev ‘"& 
■SacredColleUion of Perficks,vih\c\i by the Frag-'’ I- c ' 7 * 
tnents he cites, feems to have treated of the Per- 
\ftan Religion. Thefe fome attribute to the Chal- 
d.tait Zoroafter-, others, to fome other, nor any 
with greater certainty that the relt. 


C I-I A P. II. 


Of Hyftafpes, < 


a great improver of the Perfian 
Learning. 


Of the Perfian Zoroafter, Inllitulor ofPhi- 
lofophy among the Perfians. 

T H E Perfian Learning is generally ac¬ 
knowledged to have been inftituted by 
Zarades, Zaraduftit , or Zoroafter: 
but this name, (as we obferved formerly,) teems 
to have been commonly attributed to fuch Per- 
fons as were eminently Learned. Who therefore 
h. this Zoroafter was, or a about what time he] 
raem R ve d, is uncertain, b Laertius ftiles him a Per 
n. lib. fi an \ c Clemens Alexandrinus, a Mede\ t 
Suidas, a Pcrfb-Mcde: whence it may be argued, I 
that he was not of fo great. Antiquity, as moft' 
Authors conceive. For we find the word Perjian 
. no where ufed before the Prophet Ezekiel nei- 
ther did it come to be of any note, until the 
time of Cyrus. The later Perfiansfzuli e Aga- 
-• - thias, affirm, he lived tinder Hyftafpes, but fim- 
ply, without any addition, fo as it is much to be 
doubted, nor can it be certainly known, whether 


T He Doctrine of the Perfian Magi was much 
augmented by Hyftafpes. He was (accord¬ 
ing to a Herodotus) of Achcemenia, a Region a L - b t 
of Perfia, Son of Arfames, or, (as other Editi¬ 
ons) Arfafes-, he lived in the time of Cyrus, 
whofe Dream concerning Darius, the eldeit .Son 
of Hyftafpes , prognofticating his being King of 
Perfia ', together with the difeourfe betwixt Cy¬ 
rus Hyftafpes concerning it, is related by b He-t Lac. at, 
rodotus. Darius the Son of this Hiftafpes was 
’ ' ’ the 4165th year of the Julian period, 

almoft twenty years old a little before 
Cyrus died. About the lame time alfo c Hyftaf- c xempb. to¬ 
pes and Adujius joyning together. Conquered all pit. cffiiib, ■), 
' Phrygia bordering upon the Hellefpont, and ta¬ 
king the King thereof, brought him Prifoner to 
Cyrus. 

Hyftafpes was, (as d Ammianus Marcellihus d Lib. 23. 
affirms) a moft wife P erf on, who adds, that boldly 
penetrating into the inner farts of the upper In¬ 
dia,/;!? came, to a woody Defart , whofe calm filence 
was poftejfedby thofe high Wits the Brachmanes. 

Of thefe he learnt the difeordant Concord ofthe mo¬ 
tions of the Stars, and of Heaven, and of pure 
Rites of Sacrifices, which, returning into Perfia, 
he contributed as an addition and complement ' to 
Magick. CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


T He P erfian Learning, (as a Pliny affirmsj 
was firft communicated to the Grecians by 
Ofthanes. The firft, faith he, that I find to have 
commented on this Art (Magick) is Ofthanes who 
accompanied Xerxes King of the Perjians in the 
War which he made upon Greece. Xerxes let out 
from Sufa upon this Expofition in the beginning 
of the fourth year of the 74 Olympiad, though 
Diodorus Siculus , confounding the TranlaOrions 
of two years in one, relates this done in the firft 
1. year of the Olympiad following, b Herodotus 
affirms, that this Provifion was in making the 
three whole years before this year •, but with a 
note premifed in the precedent Chapter, w.hich 
cannot confift withthe exafit courfe of the times. 
For, faith he; From the fubduing of AEgypt, he 
was full four years in gathering an Army, and 
in making his Preparations, and in beginning 


SECT. E 

The Inftitution^ and Sells of the 

Perfians. 


CHAP. I. 

Tlte Petfian'Magi their Inftitution. 

L L Profeffors of Learning among the 
- - Perfians were termed Magi, a Laertius. a p 

It-is /aid that Pbilofophy had its Original from 
the Barbarians , fincc among the Per /tans were 
Magi ; among the Babylonians, or Afiyrians ,, the 
Chaldaans ; and Gymnofophifts among the Indians-, 
among the Celt a and G allot a , where thofe who 
were called the Druides, or Seninolhei, as Ari- 
ftotle, in bis Treatife Magicum, and Sotion, in 
the 23d Chap, of his Succejjion , affirms, Hence, b b In w 
Suidas,Magi among the Perfians were Philofophi 
and Ph'tlothei. But their principal Study and 
Employment confifting in Theology andReligi- 


of the fifth year,he began to March with a hugel ous Rite, Magus is more frequently interpreted 
Army 5 for indeedhefet out from Sar/i, in thebe-l a Prieft. Among the Perfians, faith Porphyri- 
ginning of the 5th year, r " ’ . . • • 


a _.at from his fubduing 

vpt, but from his coming to the Crown. So 
that both c Jttflin out o£Trogus,ani Orofius fol¬ 
lowing him do unadvifedly attribute five years . 
butmoft abfurdly, doth Julianus , in his firft O- 
ration of thepraifes of Conjiantinc, fay that he 
was ten years in making this preparation. But 
- more Ingenuous than all thofe, (yet not over ex- 
quifite in his account) (is d Libanius, where 
he faith, that, between Darius and Jferxes there after the Perfo-Mede, who firft begt, 
was ten years time fpent in make thispreparation of Magi cclebrious among them, f Oi 
againft Greece, fince we have formerly fhewed n r ~ 

out of Plata, that from the Fight at' Marathon , 
to the Fight of Salamis , which was fought in 
the firft year of the 75 Olympiad (almoft a full 
year after Xerxes his fetting out from S^/i;) there 
were only ten years run our. ; 

Hence it appears that Pythagoras and Plato I 
who were precedent in rime to OJihanes ,•and ii 
their Travels converfed with the Perfian Magi, 
were not fully acquainted with the depth of I 
their Sciences, or elfe being more referved for¬ 
bore to communicate them, otherwife than as] 
intermingled with thofe which they appropria¬ 
ted to themfelves. 

e Pliny adds, that Ofthanes , whilft be.accompa- 
nied Xerxes into Greece,fcattered the feeds as it 
were of bis portentous Art (Magick) wherewith | 
he infeffcd the World,all the World whitherfaeveA 
he went ; and 5 tis certainfhat this Ofthanes chief \ 
ly made theGracians not defir ous,but madafter his\ 

Art. Thus Pliny i alluding to Goetick Magick, 
of which the Author of the / Treatife !*w, 
aflerts the Magi to have been wholly ignorant. 

And g Arnobius affords him a better Character, I 
that he was chief of the Magi , both for Eloquence I 
and A8ion ; that he made addrefs to the true God\ 
with due Veneration ; that he knew the Angels 
did wait upon the true God , and the like. 

By Ofthanes (2$ vie laid) the Perfian Learning] 
was brought into Greece, and therefore we ffiall 
not proceed farther in our enquiry after the pro- 1 
feflors of it among the Perfia 


_ _ mg the Perfians , faith Porphyri- 

r, thofe wife Perfons who were employed about 
the Divinity, and ferved him , were called Magi •, 
this is the fignification of Magus in their Dialed. 

And d Apuleius, Magus in the Perfian Lan- <t Apoh>£. r. 
guagc,fignifieth the fame as Prieft in ours. He- 
fychius, A Worjhipper of God, and a Tbeologift, 
and a Prieft, is by the Perfians ftyled Magus. 

Some conceive they were fb termed by Zoro- 
ajier, at their firft Inftitution. e Suidas, Zbso- e In 2Wt 
" * ” ’tin the name' 

v . ... j Jthers derive^ sMmas. 

the Word from Mog aSirname of Zoroafter^ or 
from Mije Gujh, one that hath Jhort ears , af¬ 
firming that Zoroafter was fuch. 

The Author of the Arabick Hiftory relates, 
that the Religion of the Perfians being before 
Zoroafter’s time dvided into many Sells , he re¬ 
-formed it 5 Agathias , that he changed their old 
Form of Sacred Rites , and introduced many new 
Opinions, and was the Author and Introducer of 
’logical Religion among the Perfians. 

k The Magi delivered their Learning fuccefi ^ Ammi.m. 
five ly'in their Families from one Age to ano- Marcelliit. 
thcr, whence, after the Succejjion of many Ages, 
at this prefent , laith Awmianus Marcellinus, a 
multitude fprung from one and the fame Race , is 
dedicated to the Rites andWorJhip of the Gods. 

For, increafing by degrees, they grew at laft to the 
largenefs and name.af a compleat Nation dwelling 
in Towns not Fortified with any Walls, and, being 
permitted to life their own Laws, they were ho¬ 
noured in ref pe&.of their Religion. 

The Country of the Magi in Perfia,. is menti¬ 
oned by l Clemens Alexandrinus , who takes no- / stnm. C. 
rice of three wonderful Mountains in it. And 
Solinus mentions; as belonging to them, the Ci- 
Pafargada. -Suidas and Cedrenus call them 
[aguffieans, and affirm, that they were called 
Magog by thofe of their own Country. 

So great was the efteem which the Magi had 
among the Perfians, that Cicero faith, the ■ 
Kings of Perfia, before they undertook .the Go¬ 
vernment, were always initiated in the Sacred 
Myfteries 
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Myfteries of the Magi , which P/ata delcribes 
thus t -dt fourteen years old they whom they call 
the Royal Pedagogues take charge of the Youth. 
Thefe are four Men chofen out of the moft excel¬ 
lent of the Perfians , in the prime of their age. 
The moft wife , the moft juft, the moft temperate , 
and the moft valiant. The frft of thefe leacheth 
him the Magick o/Zoroafter the Son o/Horoma- 
fes (this is the Service of the Gods ) and. teacheth 
him alfo the Royal Inftitutions. Dyon Chryfoftom 
faith, that the Magi were admitted to the King's 
Counfc(s, and were Affeffors with him in Judica¬ 
ture ,as being well acquainted with the natures oj 
things, and knowing after what manner the Gods 
are to be Served. All publick Affairs (faith A- 
gathitts) were managed by their direl/ion and ad¬ 
vice. They adjudgedRewards or Punifhwcnts.Di¬ 
on elfewhere relates, that Cambyjcs , upon his Ex¬ 
pedition into JEgypt, ref grid the Government of 
the Perfians into the hands of the Magi, f Con- 
jftantius Manaffes fty les them the Guardians of the 
Royal Palaces , and t Pliny , fpeaking of Magick, 
faith, it grew upatlaftto fo great height, that 
even at this day it is exceeding prevalent zoith ma¬ 
ny Nations , and in the Eaft it beareth Sway over 
the King oj Kings : King of Kings was the pro¬ 
per Title of the Perfian Monarch. 


THE 

Seventh Part. 
The DoStrine of the PerlianSc 

T Hat which is delivered to tisof the' Perfian 
DoElrine and Opinions, is fo little and fo 
imperfeft, as it will not ealily admit of being 
knit together by any Method ; yet, in regard 
of the near affinity their Learning is conceived 
to have had with the Chaldeans , we (hall ob- 
lerve the fame courle in collefting and digell¬ 
ing the few remains of it: Firft, to alledge what 
concerns their Theology and Phyfick; Next, 
their Arts of Divination ; Thirdly, Their Re¬ 
ligious Wotfhip and Rites, particularly termed 
Magick; And lallly, to give a Catalogue of all 
their Gods. 


CHAP. I. 

Theology and Phyftck. 


3 * 


CHAP. II. 

The Sells, Dijcipline and Manners of the Magi 

TT7 Ubulus, a who wrote the Hiftory ofMythra 
“advifjL. f many Volumes affirms that amongft the 
H . 2 , Perfians there were three lands of Magi : the 

firft, who were the moft Teamed and Eloquent of\ 
them, did cat no other food but Meal and Oyl. 
Thus Eubulus cited by St. Hiercm. More of the 
diftin£tioh of the Magi into three Se£ts we meet 
not elfewhere; but, probably, it had reference 
(as among the Chaldeans) to their leveral 
Srudies, of which hereafter. 

b Lain, in b Dinon and Ariftotle , or rather the Author of 
tnxm. the Treatife of Magick cited by Laertiu. 

late of the Magi, that they renounce rich a, 
and to wear Gold. Their Payment is white upon 
occafion, their Beds, the ground, their Pood, no¬ 
thing but Herbs, Cheefe , and Bread -, infiead of 
a Staff they carry a Cane, in the top whereof 
they put their Cheefe, which as occafion fer- 
ved they did eat. 

They had one their Society chief among ’em, 
called by Zozomcne, the Prince of the Magi, 
d Lacrt. & Their chief Employment was Religious Wor- 

Jhip, they being conceived to be the only Pcrfons 
whofe Prayers the Gods would hear. 

C Laert. pro- f They made difeourfes concerning 'juftice, 
mm. and efteemed it impious to burn the Bodies oj the 

dead, and Tawful to lie with a Mother or a 
Daughter, as Solion in his 23d Book. 
f Lib f Herodotus faith, they differ , at from others, 

fo from the Egyptian Priejis , in this, that thefe 
pollute themfclves with the death of nothing but 
their Sacrifices, whereas the Magi,with their own 
blinds, kill any thing , except a Man and a Dog ; 
yea they efteem it a great exploit, if they have kil¬ 
led Very many Ants, or Serpents, or other creep¬ 
ing or flying things. 


T Hat the Perfian Magi were not unacquaint¬ 
ed with Theology and Phyfick,is confirm’d 
by a Saidas. Magi, laith he, among the Perfians 
are Philofophcrs and lovers of God. b Tacrtii/s a lor. Mag, 
affirms, they difeourfed concerning the Subftance 4 * Fromm, 
and Generation oj the Gods j and c Dion Chryfo- 
flout, that they were skilful in Natures. 

d Zoroafter the Magus in his Sacred ColleUi- d Eufcb. Prtp, 
on ojPhyficks,faith exprefly thus. ’■God hath E-vang. 

* the Head of a Hawk: he is the firft Incorrupt i- 
‘ ble, Eternal, Unbegottcn, Indivifiblc, moft like 
‘ himfelf the Charioteer 0} every good , one that 
‘ cannot be Bribed : the beft of things Good ; t he 
‘ wifeft of things Wife : Moreover, he is the la- 
‘ tber ofEquity and Juft ice : felf-taught, Nat.it- 
ral and Perjclt, and Wife, and the foie Inventor 
‘ of Sacred Nature. 

e Plutarch relates 0/Zoroafter, that he divi- c Plain in 0- 
ded all things into three kinds. Over the firft sac. ad pin. 
kind he conceived Horomazes to bePrefidcntfas 
lame whom the Oracles call theFather. Over the 
/<//?, Arimanes; over the middle kind, Mythra, 
whom the Oracles call the fecond Mind. And that 
Horomazes madchimfelf 3 times as big as the Sun 
(who in the Perfian Tangnage is called Cyrus.) 

Mythra madchimfelf twice as big(as the Sunjvoho 
was next to Horomazes. To which thefe Platon- 
ick offer! ions are corrcjpondent, That all things 
arc about the King of all, and that all things are 
for him. That he is the caufe of all good things, 

The fecond is employed about thefecondary things , 

The third is employed about the third kind of 
things. The three parts into which Zoroafter and 
Plato divided all things, are thefe-. The firji is 
Eternal -, The fecond had a beginning in dime jut 
is Eternal-, The tbirdiscorruptible. Thus Pletho 
citing Plutarch, whofe own words are thefe. 

f Some are of Opinion there arc , two Gods, one „, . „ 
oppofite in operation to the other-, one, working™ ' 
good,the other ill. Others call him who is the good, 

God,tbe bad,Demon : oj this Opinion was Zoroa¬ 
fter the Magus,whom they report to have preceded 
the 
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chap. hi. S E C T. n. 

Of Oflhanes,TO&0 firft introduced the Perfian Lear- The . \ InftitUtion. and Setts of the 
ing into Greece. Perfians. 


1 was firftcommunicated to the Grecians by OH A P. L 

Ofthanes. The firft, faith he, that J find to have 

commented on this Art (Magick) is Ofthanes who The Perfian 'Magi their Inftitution. 

accompanied Xerxes King of the Perfians in the * 

War which he made upon Greece. Xerxes let out ALL Profeffors of Learning among the 

From'Sufa upon thisExpofition in the beginning it Perfians were termed Magi, a Laertius. a Frooim . 
ofthe fourth year of the 74 Olympiad, though ltis J,aid that Pbilofophy had its Original from 
Diodorus Siculus, confounding the TranfaQions the Barbarians, fincc among the Perfians were 
of two years' in one, relates this done in the firft Magi among the Babylonians , or Ajjyrians.tbe ' 
b Lib. 7.C.21. year of the Olympiad following, b Herodotus Cbaldceans-,and Gymnofophifts among the Indians-, 
affirms, that this Provifion was in making the among the Celtic and Gall ate, where tbofe who 
three whole years before this year; but with a were called the Druides , or Seninothei, as Ari- 
note premifea in the precedent Chapter, which ftotle, in bis Treatife Magicum, az/^Sotion, in 
cannot confift withthe exafl courfe of the times, the 23d Chap, of his Succejfion, affirms. Hence, b b In Tm ^ 
For, faith he -, From the fubduing of JEgypt , he Suidas,Magi among the Perfians. were Philofopht 
was full four years in gathering an Army, and and Philothei. But their principal Study and 
1 in making his Preparations, and in beginning Employment confifting in Theology and Religi- 
of the fifth year,he began to March with a huge ous Rite, Magus is more' frequently Interpreted 
Army v for indeed he fet out from.Sa/a, in thebe- a Prieft. Among the Perfians, faith Porphyri- 
. ginning of the 5th year, not from his fubduing us, tbofe wife Pcrfonswho were employed about 
c Lib. 2 c. 20. o FMgypt, but from his coming to the Crown. So the Divinity, andferved him , were called Magic 
' that both c Juftin out of Trogtts,and. Orofius fol- this is the Jignification of Magus in their Dialed. 
lowing him do unadvifediy attribute five years: And d Apuleius, Magus in the Perfian Lan-d Aohg.t. 
butmoft abfurdly, doth Julianas, in his firft O- guage,fignifieth the fame as Prieft in ours. He- 
ration of the praifes of Conftantine , fay that he fychius, A Worjhipper of God, and a Theologift, 
was .ten years in making,this preparation. But and a Prieft, is by the Perfians ftyled Magus. 

1 1 in BctirAo- more Ingenuous than all thofe, (yet not over ex- Some conceive they were fo termed by Zoro- . 
k£. quifite in his account) (is d Libanius, where after, at their firft Inftitution. e Suidas, Zbio- eIn Z(X . 

he faith, that, between Darius and Jgerxes there after the Perfo-Mede, who firft began the name* 
was ten years time fp'ent in make thispreparation of Magi celebrious among them, f Others derive / Salmas. 
againft Greece, fince we have formerly fhewed the Word ftom Mog a Sirname ofZoroafter^ or 
out of Plato, that from the Fight at’ Marathon, from Mije Gujh, one that hath Jhort ears, af- 
to the Fight of Salamis, which was fought in firming that Zoroafter was fuch> 
the firft year of the 75 Olympiad (almoft a full The Author of the Arabick Hiftory relates, 

year afteiXerxes his fetting out from So/iz)there that the Religion of the Perfians being before 
were only ten years run our. Zoroafter’s time dvided into many Sells , he re- 

Hence it appears that Pythagoras and Plato formed it-, Agathias, that be changed their old 
who were precedent in time to Ofthanes ;• and in Form of Sacred Rites, and 'introduced many new 
their Travels converfed with the Perfian Magi, Opinions, and was the Author and Introducer of 
were not fully acquainted with the depth of Magical Religion among the Perfians. 
their Sciences, or elfe being more referved for- k The Magi delivered their Learning fuccefi \ Amman. 
bore to communicate them, otherwise than as finely'in their Families from one Age to ano- Marcellm. 
intermingled with thofe Which they appropria- ther, whence, after the Succejfion of many Ages, 
ted to themfelves. ' at this prefent, faith Ammianus Marcelhmis, a. , 

. e Pliny adds, that Ofthanes, whilft he. accompa- multitude fprung from oneand the fame Race, is 

e n ' niedY.erx£S.into Gxzece,fcatteredtbe feeds aur it dedicated to the Rites andWorJhip of the Gods. 

were of his portentous Art (Magick) wherewith For, increafing by degrees,they grew at laft tofihe 
he infefied the World,atl the Worldwhitherfnever largenefs and name, af a compleat Nation dwelling 
he went-, and'It’s certain,tbai this Ofthanes chief- in Towns not Fortified with any Walls, and, being 
' . ly made theGracians not defirousfiut madafter his permitted to ufe their own Laws, they were ho- 

proxm. m Art. Thus Pliny, alluding to Goetick Magick, nouredin refpeH.of their Religion. 

of which the Author of the f Treatife The Country of the Magi in Perfia, is menti- 

st.ovt.gent. a fle r ts the Alagi to have been wholly ignorant. onedby l Clemens Alexandrimts, who takes no- / stnm. C. 
And g Amobius affords him a better Chara&er, rice of three wonderful Mountains in it. And 
that he was chief of the Magi, both for Eloquence Solinus mentions; as belonging 'to them, the Ci- 
and Allion -, that he made dddrefsto the true God ty Pafargada. .Suidas and Cedrenus call them 
with due Veneration -, that he knew the Angels Magujfieans, and affirm, that they were called 
did watt upon the true God, and the like. Magog by thofe of their own Country. 

By Ofthanes^ as-we faid) the Perfian Learning So great was the efteem which the Magi had 

was brought into Greece, and therefore we fhail among the Perfians, that Cicero faith, .the, ■ 
hot proceed farther in our enquiry after the pro- Kings of Perfia, before they undertook .the Go- 
feffors of it among the Perfians. vernment, were always' initiated in the Sacred 

Myfteries 
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Myfteries of the Magi, which q Plato deferibes 
thus t -At fourteen years old they whom they call 
the Royal Pedagogues take charge of the Youth. 
Thefe are four Men chofen out of the moft excel¬ 
lent of the Perfians, in the prime of their age. 
The mofi wife, the rnojl juft , the moft temperate , 
and the moft valiant. The fir ft of thefe teacbctb 
him the Magickof Zoroafter the Son o/'Horotna- 
fes (this is the Service of the Gods) and teacheth 
him alfo the Royal Inftitutions. Dyon Chryfojiom 
faith, that the magi were admitted to the King’s 
Counfejs, and were Affeffors with him in Judica¬ 
ture's being well acquainted with the natures oj 
things, and. knowing after what manner the Gods 
are to be Served. All publick Affairs (faith A- 
gathiasJ were managed- by their direflion and ad¬ 
vice. They adjudgedRewards or Punifbments.Di- 
on elfewhere relates, that Cambyfes , upon his Ex¬ 
pedition into JEgypt, rcfigrfd the Government of 
the Perfians into the hands of the Magi, f Con- 
ftantius Manages fty les them the Guardians of the 
Royal Palaces, and t Pliny, fpeaking of Magick, 
faith, it grew up at /aft to fo great height, that 
even at this day it is exceeding prevalent with ma¬ 
ny Nations, and in the Eaft it beareth Sway over 
the King of Kings : King of Kings was the pro¬ 
per Title of the Perfian Monarch. 


THE 

Seventh Part. 
T'he Do&rine of the Perfians. 

T Hat which is delivered to tis of th dPerfiati 
DoClrine and Opinions, is fo little and lb 
imperfe£t, as it will not eafily admit of being 
knit together hy any Method; yet, in regard 
of the near affinity their Learning is conceived 
to have had with the Chaldaans, we (hall ob- 
I lerve the fame courfe in collecting and digeft- 
ing the few remains of it: Firft, to alledge what 
concerns their Theology and Phyfick; Next, 
their Arts of Divination 5 Thirdly, Their Re- 
I ligious Worlhip and Rites, particularly termed 
1 Magick; And laftly, to give a Catalogue of all 
their Gods. 


C H A P. I. 

Theology and Phyfick. 
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CHAP. II. 

The Sells, Difcipline and Manners of the Magi. 

E Ubulus, a who wrote the Hiftoty of Mythra 
in many Volumes, affirms, that amongft the 

in? - . Perfians thire were three kinds of Magi-, the 

firft, who were the moft Yearned and Eloquent of\ 
' them, did eat no other food but Meal andQyl . 1 
Thus Eubulus cited by St. Hiercm. More of the 
diftinCtion of the Magi into three SeCts we meet 
not elfewhere j but, probably, it had reference 
(as among the Chaldteansj to their leveral 
Srudies, of which hereafter. . 

b Lent, in b Dinon and Ariftotle,ox rather the Author of! 
traesm. the Treatife of Magick cited by Laertius, re- 1 

late of the Magi, that they renounce rich attire, 
and to wear Gold. Their Payment is white upon 
occafion,their Beds, the ground, their Pood, no¬ 
thing but Herbs, Cheefe , and Bread -, inftead of 
a Staff they carry a Cane, in the topivhereof 
they , put their Cheefe, which as occafion fer- 
ved they did eat. 

They had one their Society chief among ’em, 
called by Zozomcne, the Prince of the Magi, 
i Laert. & Their chief Employment was Religious Wor¬ 

ship, they being 'conceivedto be the only Pcrfons 
whofe Prayers the Gods would hear, 
e Laert fro- e They made difeourfes concerning Juft ice, 
am. ' J and efteemed it impious to burn the Bodies of the 
dead, and Lawful to lie with a Mother or a 
Daughter, as So lion in his 23d Book. 
f nr, f Herodotus faith, they differ, as from others, 

1 ‘ fo from the ^Egyptian Pr lefts, in this, that thefe 

pollute th'emfelves with the death of nothing but 
their Sacrifices, whereas the Magi,with their own 
hands, kill any thing, except a Man and a Dog -, 
yea they efteem it a great exploit, if they have kil¬ 
led very many Ants, or Serpents, or other creep- 
■ ing or-flying things. 


T Hat the Perfian Magi were not unacquaint¬ 
ed with Theology and Phyfick, is confirm’d 
by a Saidas. Alagi, iaith he, among the Perfians 
are Pbilofophers and lovers of God. b Laertius a Voc. Mag, 
affirms, they difeourfed concerning the Subftance b In Fnxm. 
and Generation of the Gods j. .and .c Dion Chryfo- 
ftom, that they were skilful tn Natures. 

d Zoroafter the Magus in his Sacred Colletti- d Eufeb, Ft a}, 
on of Phyficks,faith exprefly thus. ‘ God hath Evang. 

' the Head of a Hawk: he is the -firft Incorrupt i- 
4 ble. Eternal, XJnbegotten, Indivifible, moft like 
c himfelf, the Charioteer of every good, one that 
c cannot be Bribed : the befit of things Good-, the 
4 wifeft of things Wife: Moreover, he is the Pa- 
‘ ther of Equity and Jufticc -. felf-taught, Natu- 
ral and Perfieil,andWife, and the foie Inventor 
‘ of Sacred Nature. 

e Plutarch relates of Zoroafter, that he divi-ePletho in ti¬ 
ded all things into three kinds. Over the firft me. ad fir- 
kind be conceived Horomazes to bePrefidentfifaz 
lame whom the Oracles call the Father. Over the 
left, Arimanes; over the middle kind, Mythra, 
whom t he Oracles call the fecondMind. And that 
Horomazes madehimfelf 3 times as big as the Sun 
(who in the Perfian Language is called Cyrus.) 

Mythra made hinfelf twice as big(as the Surijwho 
was next to Horomazes. To which thefe Platon- 
ick dffertions are correfpondent. That all things 
are about the King of all, and that all things are 
for him. Thai he is the caufe of all good things, 
Thefccondic employed about the fecondary things. 

The. third is employed about the third kind of 
things. The three parts into which Zoroafter and 
Plato divided all things, are thefe -, . The firft is 
Eternal ; The fecondbad a beginning in Timefmt 
is Eternal-, The thirdis corruptible. ThvtsPletho 
citing Plutarch, whofe own words are thefe. 

f Some are of Opinion there are two Gods, one , 0a 
oppofite in operation to the other-, one, working ' 87 - 
good,the other ill. Others call him who is. the good, 

God,the bad,Damon : of .this Opinion was Zoroa¬ 
fter the Magus,wbotn they report to have preceded 
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the Trojan War 5000 years. This Zoroafter de¬ 
clared tbc names of the good, to be Oromazes, of I 
the bad, Arimanius, adding, that,of fenfible things 
the one did mofl refemble Light, and Knowledge, 
the other Darknefs and Ignorance. Wherefore the 
Perfians call My thra the Mediator. Me further 
taught, that, to one, we ought to offer votives and 
gnu it!at cry Sacrifices, to the other,averruncative 
anddifmalOblations.Eor,pounding acerlain Herb 
called Omonifn a Mortar, they invoke Hades and 
Darknefs , then mixing it with the blood of a Jldin 
li r olf they carry it forth and throw it into a place 
where the Beams of the Sun cotne not : for, of 
Plant s,they holdyhat fame belong to the good God, 
othcrs,tothe illD<emon,andthat of Animalsfome 
as Dogs,Birds, and Porcupines,bclongto the good, 
the aquatile, to the bad ; for which reafon they 
efteemhim blcffcd who killed moft of that kind. 

g They Ukewife relate many fabulous things 
concerning the gods, of which kind is this I will 
alledgc. That Oromazes was produced of pureft 
light, Arlmanes of darknefs, and that thefe two 
war again ft one another ; That Oromazes made 
fix Gods, The firfl, of Benevolence ; the fecondof 
Truth ; The third,of Equity-, the reft of W ifdom. 
Riches, and P leaf are, which good things are at¬ 
tendant upon the Maker-, That then Oromazes 
tripled himfelf, and removed himfelf fo far from 
the Sttn,as the Sun is dijiantfrom the Earth,and 
adorned the Heaven wtthStars,appointed one the 
Dog-Star as Guardian and Watch for the refl 
That he made 24 other gods, and put them in at 
Egg, and that Arimanius having made as many 
more they broke the Egg. Whence it comes, that | 
good is intermingled with ill. That the fatal time 
approached, in which thefe fiiallbe defrayed by 
famine and Pefti/ence,and Arimanius utterly de- \ 
Brayed, and the Earth made even and fmeoth 5 
There Jballbe. one Life and one City (or common 
Society)of all men living, and one Language. 


Ifeft frm the Relation of k Valerius Maximus, k.Ub. 1 
Iconcerning that which hapned to Xerxes. . 


C H A P. II. 

Arts of Divination. 


A Mong the other parts of the Perfians\ 
Learning, are to be reckoned their Arts of I 
Divination and Pradidion, which a Laertius af -1 
at - firms were pradifedby the Magi, b Cicero adds, 
that they affembled in ■ (fdna ) in Temples or con- 
fecratea places, to cohfult about Divination. 

Hence c Strabo faith, that, by the Ancients, 
Diviners were much eftcented,' fuch as among the 
Per pans, were the Magi, and Necromancers, and 
. Lecanomancers, and Hydrdmdnccrs ; d JElian, 
that theWiflorn of the Perfian Magi, befides. all 
other things, which it was lawful for them to know 
did coiifift alfo in Divination-, And e Lucian 1 
ftyles the Magi a kind of Pcrfons skilful iiiDivi- 
nat ion, and dedicated to the Gods. Of their Di- 
b.i. vination / Cicero giveth an inftance concerning 
• Cyrus ; g JElian, another,concerning Ochusl 
Among other kinds of Divination, h Velleius] 
Paterculus affirms, they foretold by the rriarks | 
; ' of the Body .They feem to have been skilful like- 
, , wife in Aftro'logy, for ■ i Suidas aferibeth to the 
Perfian '■Zoroafter five Books of AftrofcopicfiA- 
poteleffries. That they were alfo coniulte^ b'oh- 
cerningrhe prefignification of Prodigies, is’ ’ 


CHAP. in. 

Of the Religious Rites, or Mdgick of the Perfians. 

T He chief Science and Employment of the 
Perfian Magi, was termed Maffick, from 
the Profeffors, Magi, and is defined by Plato, 
a theferviceof the Gods, called alfo a Aldimd 

The Magi, faith b Laertius, are employed in the b r,«m. ' 
Sei-vice of the Gods, and about Sacrificing and 
Praying, as being the only Perfons whom the Gods 
toillhear. So c Dion Cbryfoftom, the Perfians c Bonfilxn 
call them Magi, who are skilful in the Worjhip of 3 
the Gods, not like the Greeks who , ignorant of 
the meaning of the Word, call them fo who were 
skilful in Goetick Magick-, of, which that the 
Perfian Magi were ignorant, d Laertius allede- a v 
eth the Teftimonies of Ariftotle, in h,s Treatffe 
entituled Magick, and Dinon in the firft Book of 
his Hiftories. 

As concerning their Religious Rites, e Hero- 

dot us and / Strabo affirm that they had no Tern . / Lib. 
pies. Altars, or Images, but did impitie it to mad- 
nefsin fuch as had-, the realon whereof g Hero- g Loc. cit. 
dotus conceives to have been, for that they did 
not believe as the Grecians, that the Gods were h h Ds let. 2. 
of humane form -, or as i Cicero, for that they con- * ’A V SRe¬ 
ceived the Gods, to whom the whole World was ’• c ‘ 
but a Temple crHoufe, could not befhut up with- '■ 

in Walls -, upon which ground the Magi perfwade'd 
Xerxes to burn the Grecian Temples.' ■ 

But Strabo frequently elfewhere mentions 
their Temples, Altars, and Images'; whence it 
may be argued, either that in the time of Hero- 
dories they .had not any, and- that Strabo, in af¬ 
firming theTafne, with Herodotus, is to beunder- 
ftood only of their Primitive Inftitudon, which 
when the Macedonians afterwards, Conquered; 
them,became corrupted withGmw* Rites; Or 
that there were different Sefls among them from 
the beginning; whereof fome flowed Altars, 

Images, Temples, others difalloty’d them. 

Herodotus and Strabo further add, that they 
Sacrificed in High Places ; their Rites and Sacrifi¬ 
ces Herodotus dslchbes thus! When they go about ' 
to Sacrifice,they neither ered an Altar, nor kindle 
Eire,nor life Libation,nor Elutes,nor Garlands or 
Cakes, but when any Man intends , to Sacrifice to 
one off;thefe Gods, he drives the vidim to a clean 


place,.- and invocates that God-, his-Tyara being 
Crowdd with Myrtle-, VA not Lawful for him who 
Sacrificed to pray for good things for himfelf-a- 
lone,but he muft pray for all Perfians in general, 
and in particular for the King-, for in praying for 
all Perfians he includes himfelf. Having cut the 
vidim into little pieces,he boils the Jlefh,andftrew- 
ingfoft herbs, efpccially Trifoly, he lays the fiefh 
on them-, the Magus ftanding by fings aTheogo- 
nal Hymn-, for this they conceive'to be a powerful 
incantation. Without a Magus it is not lawful for 
them to Sacrifice. Soon 'afer, he who Sacrificed 
taks the fiefh and difpofeth of it as hepleafeth. 

m Strabo adds, that when the Magus who de¬ 
clares de Sacrifice, had diftributed the pieces of m 
\ flejb,every one taking his piece they depart home - 
1 leaving no part for de Gods-, for they fay theGods 
' require 
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require nothing but the Soul of the viQim : Tet 
fome (it is faid .) lay fart of the E at upon the fire. 


CHAP. IV. 

The Gods of the Perfians. 


IS.-:, H of the Perfians thus, Jupiter-, the Sun ; 1 

the Moon -, Venus -, the fire ^ the Earth i the 
t rtocem. Winds -, the Water, c Laertius not fo fully, the 

fire , the Earthy and not the Water. ■ 

By Jupiter , as d Herodotus and Strabo affirm, 

•f Lie. at. they underfiood the whole Circuit of Heaven : A- 
gathias adds, that they W.orfhippcd Jupiter under 
the name of Bell, which fufficiently .argues 
they derived this God from the Chaldeans'. - 
eLoc.dt. To the Sun (as both e Herodotus and Strabo 
witnefles) they Sacrificed: Strabo adds, that they 
called him Mitlira. This was the greateftof| 
f occmm. their Gods, as Cyrus ("introduced by / Xeno¬ 
phon )i acknowledged ^ fwearingby him.- Hcfy- 
. chins likewife affirms it wa$ the greateft of their 
Gods, and that the greateft Oath which the. King 
himfelf took was by Mitbra. 

They reprefented him with the face of a Li¬ 
on,in a P erfian Habit,with a Tiara, holding with 
both hands a Bull by the Horns, which feemed 
to ftrive to get from him * fignifying, that the 
Moon begins to receive her Light from him 
when (he leaves him. 

i Poyphyv. g Zoroafter jirft among the Perfians ( as Eu- 
fc tarn. Nymph, bulus affirms, who wrote many Volumes of the 
Hiftory of Mithra) did Confecratc a natural Cave 
in the Mountains next Perlia,;« honour o/Mithra, 
the King and father of all: Signifying by this Cave 
the World framed by Mithra -, by the other things 
difpofed within it, in fit dfiances, the Elements 
and Qitarters of the World. The Cave of Mithra 
is mentioned by many others. . 

In the Mithrean Rites(fox fo Lampridius terms 
;. an- them) Celfhs (cited by h Origen) faith, the two¬ 
fold Motion of the Stars, fixed and Erratick,was 
reprefented -, and the paffage of theSoul 'through 
them .: in fign whereof there was Jet up a high 

pair of Stairs, having feven Gates, the frjl of I__ , a _ 

Lead, t he fecond of Tin, the tbird, of Brafs, the ■ the Water was performed 
fourth of Iron, the fifth of Leather, the fixth of\ 

Silver, the feventhof Gold-, the Jirft belongs to} 

Saturn, the Lead fignifying the fiownefs of that 
Vianet -, the fecond to Venus, to whom they com¬ 
pare Tin, for its brightnefs and foftnefsthe 
third to Jupiter, as being moft /olid, with Brazen 
Steps -, the fourth to Mercury, for they hold him 
to be the Jlotttcfl undertaker of aWBufineffesfun¬ 
ning, and Eloquent, the fifth to Mars, in regard 
of its unequal and various commixture -, the fixth 
to the Moon,-of Silver-, the feventh to the Sun, 
whofe colour , as alfo that of the Stars refembles 
Gold. 

He who was initiated into thefe Rites proceed- 
• ed, as Suidas relates, through Jcveral degrees of I 

. contumely, i IVonnus upon Gregory 'Nasiansen \ 

kCmJ. Na). faith twe ^ ve & and of pain, as burning, blows, 

'' and the like, by which trial he was to give tefti- 
mony of 'his San8ity,and of his being void of Paf- 
fion. 

Of the Rites of the Moon there is nothing 
fad in particular. 


■n Celf. ■ 


Concerning thole of Venus ‘ Herodotus faith ,' Ub. a- 
They Sacrifice alfo to Urania ,which they learnt of 
the Affyrians and Arabians-, the Affyrians call 
Venus, Militta, the Arabians Alilat ,the'Fcrjians 
Metra. And as Mi/idtba in Syriack fignifieth ge¬ 
nerative, prolifick, Venus genet rix, fo ma. ier, or 
; mater, with the.Perfians lignifies, (as Raphelcn- 
gius obferves) a Mother. This perhaps was that 
1 Mother of the Gods, which Cicero affirms to have 
been Worfinppcd by the Perfians, Affyrians , and 
all the Kings of Europe and Afia-j with great 
Devotion. 

The Fire, n Julius Emmetts faith, they prc : „ Dc m -,,, 

\ferred before all the other Elements-, o Agdlhias prtf. Rdif 
i affirms they learnt to Worftiip it of the Chaldec- 

r: P Strabo relates, that in Cappadocia there p Ub. 15. 

's a great number of Magi, called Pyrethi, and 
iny Temples of the Pci jinn Gods -, they kill not 
theViSim with a Knife, but Jhike it down with 
a Club : Here alfo there are Pyrctbia Chap pels, 
in the midjl of which is an Altar, covered with 
great flare of Afbes-, where the Magi preferve a 
\fire that never goes out-, and coming-in every day 
\fing almofl the/pace of an hour, holding a bundle 
of Rods before the Eire, (with which, as' q M.Sf/- ? d c Viis Syr, 
den obferves, they ftirr’dit up whiltt they fungs. c. 7. 
Their Heads are covered with Woollen Tia¬ 
ra’s, which being tiedon both fides hide their Lips 
and Cheeks-. Thus Strabo, an eye-witnels. Thefe 
Pyratheia (or as Suidas terms, them Pyrcia) were 
thofe fcmpitcrnal Fires of the Magi mentioned 
by r Ammianus Marccllinus. Afeither in Tem->' L ‘i. 
pies only did they ufe thefe Rites, but in private 
Caves, where f Julius Eirmicus reports, they f ub ' '• 
Worfhipped the Fire with - many extraordinary 
"Ceremonies, as among other things ufing to pro¬ 
nounce thefe Words, 5 r.Km’m 

'ndleft dydvHt Nox did this Wotfliip ex¬ 
tend to Fire only, but t to all things that refem- * Pffs- 
bled it, as Dyonifius reports, whereof, u Strabo' 1 L,b ’ 
inftanceth the Pyropus. Julius Eirmicus adds, 
that they called the Fire Mithra, by which, as 
alfo by their Worfhipping it in Caves, it is raa- 
nifeft, that (Tometimes at lead) they took it for 
the Sun, their greateft Deity. 

Concerning the Worfhip of the Earth and 
Winds nothing particular is delivered -, That of 
' c Water was performed in this manner, x Theyx str.-ib.rn „ 

„ to a Lake, River, or Spring, where they make 1 5 - 
a Trencb,and kill a Vitlim ^ taking care that none 
of the Blood come at the Water-, then laying 
Myrtle and Laurel on it they burn it with Rods. 
and making fome Prayers, fprinkle Oyl mixed 
with Milk and Honey, not in the Fire or Water, 
bur on the Earth. 

Other Gods the Perfians had, though not 
reckoned among thefe, whether as lefs principal, 
or of later date; of thefe are mentioned by the 
lame Author (StraboJ) and by others, Anaitis. 

(Venus) Amandatus Sacxa , Sandes, and JVannaa 
(Diana.) 


Hitherto of the DoSrine of the Perfians. 


Fff f 
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THIRD BOOK. 
Of the Sabseans. 


A RABIA the Nobleft Peninfula (if 
we may fo term it) of AJia, is termi¬ 
nated by the Periian, the Indian, and 
the Red Sea, except that on one fide 
it is conterminous to Syria, by which vicinity 
was occafioned fo near a correfpondence be¬ 
twixt «thofe ..Nations, that as the Chaldaan 
Learning overfpreading all Mefopotamia, Syria, 
and AJjyria, did on one fide extend to their 
Neighbours ihePer/tansfo on the other it reach¬ 
ed to the Arabian:, from which nearneis per¬ 
haps it was (not only of Situation, but Religion 
and Opinions,) that Pliny ufeth their names 
promilcuoufly, calling a great part of Mefopo¬ 
tamia, Arabia 5 and the Arabians themlelves 
. Syrians. And the later Eaftern Writers(eipecially 
the Arabians) under the appellation of Cbaf- 
dim or Chaldanin (Cbaldaeans, ) comprehended 
not only the Babylonians but the Nabathaans, 
Cbaranaans, and Sabaans,as (among others )Mu- 
hamed' Ifacides takes Cbafdanin and Ntibathaa to 
be lynonimous, and Abmedns, to his Book con¬ 
cerning the Religion of the Sabteans, gives this 
Title, Of the Rites-of the Cbartnean Cbaldaans 
commonly known by the name of Sabaansfe adds, 
commonly known by the name of Sabteans-, becaule 
the Sabteans being the moll confiderable of 
thele, they likewife under the, appellation of Sa¬ 
bteans included all the reft; even the Chaldteans 
of Mefopotamia-. ufing the terms of Chaldtea 
and Sabaa no lefs promilcuoufly than Pliny thole 
of Arabia, Mefopotamia, and Syria: for which 
R. Maimonides (who doth lb throughout all his 
Writings) gives this reafon, becaule the Doftrine 
of the Chaldteans extend thither, and that the 
Religion of all thele Nations was the lame. 

Now whereas Arabia is commonly diftingui- 
lhed into die Stony , the Defart , and the Happy, 
we here mean not that part which is ftyled the 
Defert, lying on the North of Sabtea, and firll 
planted by Ifmael, whole Pofterity afterwards, 
having learned the Language of the Sabins 
(Arabick) were called Arabians alio, or more 
properly, Hagarens, as defcended from Hagar, 
and Aarab Majliaarabah,the n?ade Arabiansfthax 
is, made luch by cohabitation and conversation 
with the true Arabs, ) but thole other true A- 
rabs the Inhabitants of the Defert and the Hap- 

f v, whereof'the former came from Nebaiothus, 
on of IJmael, and are by Pliny, Strabo, and Pto- 
lomy called Nabateans, as the Country it lelf 
Nabataea, the later from Saba, Son of Chus, the 
Son of Cham, after whom filled Sabteans (as the 
Country Sabtea) and (in diftinftion from the made 
Arabians of Arabia, the Defert) the native A- 
rabians. The Char an fans mentioned together 
with thefe, were the Inhabitants of Cara, a Ci¬ 
ty of Arabia, mentioned by Pomponius Mela, 
whole Inhabitants the Carrteans, Pliny place ch 
next the Sabatans, diftin£t from Hara otCaran in 
Mefopotamia. 


Eighteenth Part. 


'The Sabsean Tbilofoflhers- 


CHAP. 

Of the Inflztntors of the Sabatan Seel. 

C oncerning the firftlnfritutor ofLearning 
and Religion among the Salwansjhese 
is not any certain agreement of' Au¬ 
thors. Patricides, an Arabian Writer, attri¬ 
bute ; this Invention to to a certain Perfian 
named Zoroafler,contemporary with Tera Father 
Abraham; Zerodaft and Zoroafler are the 
fame; wereby -it appears; that Patricides means 
one of thele two Zopoaflers, whereof one was 
the firll Author of Sciences among xheCha/datans, 
the other introduced the lame Sciences among 
the Pcrftans ; and tho’ he calls this Zerodaft a 
Perfian, yet by the Antiquity of the Time in 
which he conceives him .to have lived, it is pro¬ 
bable, he rather intended the Chaldean. 

Others (acids Patricides) are of Opinion that 
Tachmurat King of Perfia gave beginning to this 
Religion. The fame perhaps whom Elmacinus 
(another Arabian Hiftorian,) calls Tachurith: 
Others (faith he) conceive that the Religion of the 
Sabatans voas manifejied by a certain King of the 
Perfians, whofe name was Tachurirth. 

Elmacinus mentions another Perfian, to whom 
the fame invention was attributed. In thofe days 
laith he, came forth Nazarib a Perfian, who, as is 
reported, was Author of the Religion of t he Sa¬ 
hara ns. 

Others (continues Patricides) derive the In¬ 
fancy of the Sabatans From a certain Graxian na¬ 
med Juvan or Javan, Son of Berkley, and him 
they will have to be of the City of Zaituna, which 
was bult in Attica. Thus he; where Hot tinge riot. 
Berkley reads, Mercolim , Mercury, confirmed by 
Elmacinus upon the lame Subjeft. Others, laith 
he, affirm, that the Religion of the Sabaans was 
brought forth by a man whofe name was Juvan 
Son ofMarkoli, a Grecian, who Jirft found out 
the Science of the Stars. 

To thele Patricide: adds the Opinion of’fome 
otbers,wth.o held that the Authors of this Sell were 
fome of thofe who were at the building of the 
Tower of Babel. Thus the Arabians. 

Some attribute the Inftitution of the Sab<cans 
to Cham, Son of Noah, who, being btmifhei front 
his Father's -fight, fled thither, and {to uie the 
words of Lallan tins ) fetled in that part of the 
Earth, which is now. called Arabia. This was the 
Ju-fl Nation that knew not God, becaufe the prin- 
c'walFpmder thereof had not received the ll r or- 
Jhtp of God by Tradition from his Father: Thus 
Latfanti»s,withvrhom many agree in attributing 
the Original of Idolatry to Cham, and toliisSon 
Chus the firll Planter of Chaldea, from whofe 
Son Saba the Sabeans were named, and, upon 
this ground, feme have laboured to prove Cham 
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and. Chns, to be the fame with the firft and fe- lar herein R. Solomon Hiarki reports from an 
cond Zoroajlers, of which formerly. Ancient Commentary, that Tcra fell our with 

Others (as Damafcene ) afcribe the Original of his Son Abraham, in the Prefence of Nimrod, for 
Idolatry to Zerug. Epiphanius, and the Author breaking his Idols, and that Abraham was there¬ 
of the Chromcon Alcxandrinum, affirm that Hel- upon call into a Fiery Furnace. MoJ'es Gerundcn- 
lenijin began in the time o/~Zerug. This He He- Jis confirms the fame Story, but R. Chain relates 
nij'm feme conceive the fame with the Sakean it other wife; Abraham, faith he, met with a Wo- 
Superltition ; what the Greek Fathers call He/- man holding a Dijh in her hand, and the Woman 
lenijm, the Rabbins term Goth, the Arabians,Al- S asking him whether be wouldoffer any thing to the 
giaheleiion , the time of Ignorance and. Paganifm. ! Gods,he took a Staff, and broke the Images which 


And tho’ to determine any thing of thole early 
and obicure times be very difficult, yet we can-, 
not doubt, but that the’Idolatrous Worfhip of i 
Fire, and of the Sun (aferibed to the Sabatans ) 
was of great Antiquity among them, fince men¬ 
tioned by the molt ancient Authors, Job, who 
lived near them, as appears by the inroad which 
(i chap, i.v.15. 3 the Sakeans made upon him. b If l beheld 
b chap. , (faith h e)the c Sun when it Jhincd, and the Moon 
ti Th \vl'ichfie- tntdkmg in brightnefs, and my heart hath been J'e- 
nrticch'as well eret/y enticed , or my mouth hath /tiffed my hand, 
fire. this alfo were an Iniquity to be punijhed by the 

Judge, for I fhould have denied the God that is 
above-, where by killing of the hand is implied 
the ancient manner of Veneration. 


CHAP. II. 

Others of the Sabrtan Self. 

T l-Iat Tera Father of Abraham was bred up 
in this Doctrine,might be conje£tur’d from 
JoJhtta 24. 2. where he is reckoned among 
thofe that Served Strange Gods. * Philo terms I 
him an Aflronomer, one of thofe that are verfed 
in Mathematicks. 

Of Abraham Son of Ter ah , b R. Maimonidi 
exprefly faith. It is well known that our lather 
Abraham was Educated in the Faith of the Zabi- 
ans, who held, there is noGod but the Stc 


c Jofcpb. An- deed c BeroJ'us acknowledged! he mas skilful I then they look him, and call him into the hire, and 
tiquit. 1. 8. in the Cxleftials , and Eupolcmus , cited by Euje - 1 ,;// his Bowels were Burned, and be was taken out 


the Woman bad, and threw away the Staff-, his Ei¬ 
ther coming thither at the fame time, demanded 
what was the matter ? Abraham anjwcred, Jhe 
had asked him to make an Offering, and upon his 
anfwering that he would HrJl eatjbmcthing, there 
arofe a dijpute betwixt them: but his hither urg¬ 
ed that the bujinefs was otherwiJe,andthat be mas 
heard to fay many reproachful things 0/ Nimrod. 
'IbeControverJic was brought before Nimrod the 
King of Buhel: he commanded Abraham to Worjhip 
the hire that wasJet before hint-, Abraham anfwe- 
red, IfJ'o, then adore you the Water, Water which 
quencheth Eire. Nimrod faid to him, Worfhip the 
Water-, Abraham anjwcred. If Jo, Worjhip the 
Clouds winch diftil the Water. }Yunrod fA&ftben 
I Worjhip the Clouds-, whereupon Abraham, If it be 
I Jo, then the Wind is to be Wo/jhipped, which agi r 
I talcand Jcalters the Clouds. Again, A'imrod, 
Worjhip the Wind-, but Abraham, If Jo, then to 
Man much more to be mor/hipped who underjlands 
the Wind. At length Nimrod growing angry,You 
*alk, liiith.he, idly, 1 Worjhip none but the Eire, 
mo the midjl of which I will cajl thee. Let the 
God whom thou Worjbippejl come and free thee 
by his right hand. Aran flood by and talked ; they 
asked oj which Opinion he was-, he anjwcred. if A- 
braham^r the better,! will be for bim,ifti.\mxoA 
\jor Nimrod. After Abraham had gone into the 
Fiery Furnace and was freed, they /aid to Aran, 
of which fide art thou-, he jaid, of Abraham’s ■, 
ml call him v 


bius, aJcribes to him the Invention of AJlrology { dead 
and Cbaldatck. The Zabians rhemfelves in their 
Annals give this account of his departure out of 
Chaldna. Abraham, fay they, being Educated in 
. tlr, but dijfenting front the. Vulgar, and afferting 
that there was another Creator befides the Sun , 
they began thus,and objefteddgainft him,and among 
other Objections, they alledged the evident and ma- 
nifeji operations of the Sun in the World-, but A- 
braham anfweredthem. Ton are right, which Sun 
is like. the Ax which is in the hand of him tha 
flrikcih therewith. Then they recite fome of th 
Objections which he brought againfl them, and at 
la ft, they fay, that the King cafthim inPrifon,ne- 
verthelefs, he perfijled in Prifon to oppugn them -, 
inhere upon, the King fearing left he might doJomc 
hurt to his Kingdom , and feduce Men from their 
Religion, Confifcated all his Eft ate, and Banijhed 
him to t he utmoft Borders of the Eaft. Thus the 
Zabians-. from which Relation Jofephus differs 
not much, who faith,that c Abraham firjl under- 
3 took to convince the received Erroneous Opinion 
of Men, concerning the Deity, -and that bejirft 
taught and proved that there is but one God, 
but Jeeing the Ghaldaans and Mefopotamians 
begin to Mutiny againfl hint for it, he thought it 
Expedient to jorfake the Country. 

Tbe Rabbinical Traditions, are more particu- 


7 the Prcfem 


. of his Father. ThusR.C/wV. 

but Cedrenus affirms, that Abraham throwing his 
Father’s Idols into the Fire, his Brother Aran 
:ndeavouring to Refcue them, was Burned. 

The Arabians who imitate the Jews in Rela¬ 
tions of this kind, and fancy SupeiftruUures of 
their own upon Fables of the Rabbins, give a 
further accompt of what happen’d to Abraham 
after liis departure from Nimrod, as appears by 
a fragment of a Mahumecan Writer, of which 
I ffiall cite only fo much as molt particularly 
concerns the Sake ans. Edris, on whom be Peace, 
'was the Jirjl who after Enoch, the Son ofSsth,the 
Son of Adam, on whom Peace, wrote with a Pen. 
This thing afterwards Edris taught his Sons, and 
faid to them, 0 Sons, know that you are Sabatans, 
learn therefore to read Books in your Youth. Now 
Sabaeans arc Writerspf whom the High ,he means,, 
Mabumct, faid (Aik. Sur. 2.) The Saba:ans and 
the Nazarenes. The Author adds,that they ceafed 
not to pqffefs the Books of Seth and Edris by Here¬ 
ditary Right among them/elves, until the times of 
A r oah, and of Abraham, after that the High God 
aided him againjl jVimrod,£W whom be malediction. 
But in that day wherein Abraham went out of the 
Land o/Track, and would go into Syria, into the 
Land of his Fore fathers, he went to the Land of 
Charan, and Ghefira, and there he found a Pco- 
Ffffa pie 
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pie of the Zabians, who read old Books, «/z</ fe- j Of the lame allay Maimonides conceives Afor. w, 
lievcdfuel? things as were contained in them. But j the Book of Healings to have been, which was 
Abraham [aid. \0 my God, I did not think that j hid by Ezekiel. 

1 belides my fell; and thofe that are with me, j The lame b Maimonides cites many other b Mw.Kc 
c there had been any of the Faithful who belie-1 Books of the Sabaans , Tranflated into Arabick , 

‘ ved thee to be One and God breathed to A- j of which the chiefeft is entituled, of the Agri- 
5 raham this Anfwer. O Abraham, the Earth is j culture of the c Nabateans, Tranjlatcdby Aben 
c never delfitute, but that there are fome in it j Vachlchijah .• full ofldololdtrical extravagancies■, 
c that difpute for God But Godcommandedhimit treats of the making of Tifilmenaias, of the 


to call them to his Religion, and he called them, 
but they would not , faying, how Jhall we believe 
thee,when thou readejlnot a Book > and Godfent 
among them a forgetfulnefs of thofe things which 
they knew of Sciences and Books, for they con¬ 
ceived the Books which they ufed , to be from God ,! 
and Jome of them Believed, others not. After - 1 
wards the Zabians were divi‘ded,andfome of them 
believed, viz. the Barhameans, who did not fepa- 
rate themfelves from Abraham cf Blejjed Memo- \ 
ry, but the reft followed their own Religion very j 
eagerly, viz. thofe who were in the Land of.Chz- 
ran, who went not with Abraham into Syria, and j 
find, we follow the Religion of Seth, Edris, and\ 
Noah; Thus,according to Kifi'aus, the Religion 1 
of the Sabceans was the fame with that of the 
Harantcans, or Mefopotamians. What he relates 
of Abraham's being fent to the Sab.tans, is all 
borrowed from the Rabbinical Traditions. 1 
But that there were anciently Learned Per¬ 
rons in Arabia, skilful in Natural Philofophy, 
Aftronomy, and other Sciences,is manifeft ifom 
Teftimonies far more authentick; (as particular¬ 
ly) from the Difcourfes betwixt fob and his 
Friends; of the Arabian Pliilofophers it is un- 
derftood, that Solomon's Wfdom is faid to have 
Excelled the Wiftlom of all the Sons of the Eaft. 
Tacitus , deferibing Judea, the Land and Bounds j 
to the Eaft are terminated by Arabia. And that I 
the Jews called Arabia the Eaft County is evi¬ 
dent from leveral places in Scripture,as Gen. ro. 
30. and 25. 6, 18. Job r. 3. Judges 6 . 3,i.&c. 
Pliny alfo mentions the Magi of Arabia (of 
whom he inftanceth Hippocus .) Ptolomy, the 
Gulf of the Magi, in Arabia-, and Porphyrins j. 
(citing Diogenes ) relates that Pylhagoras(among I 
other Countries to which he Travell’d for Learn- 1 
ing) went alfo to Arabia, and lived with the King 
there. 


defeent of Familiar Spirits,of Conjurat ions of De¬ 
mons, of Devils, of fuel? as dwell in Defarts (as 
Satyrs were thought to do) many other things it 
contained very ridiculous, by which neverthelefs 
they conceived that they could confute tbemanifejl 
Miracles (of Mofes, and the Prophets.) 

Another entituled, the Worfhip, or of the Wor¬ 
ship of the Nabatazans, out of which, d Mairno- d Lib. 

' nides cites a Story concerning Abraham related 
formerly.' 

The Book Haiftanchus, aferibed to Ariftotle, c Mam. th 

fa/fly. Nev. lib.. 

„ The Book Hattelefmaoth, oi'T/tlmenaias f nid. 
Buxtorfus render^ it, of ipeaking Images; the 
reafon we have given formerly. 

The Book Tamtam. 

The Book of - Haflearab. 

The Book of the Degrees of the CoeleJlialOrbs 
and the Figures that are afeendent in evey degree 

Another Book concerning Tfilmenaias, which 
a/fo is attributed to Ariftotle. 

Another Book aferibed to Hermes. 

The Book of Ifaak the Zabian, wherein he ar¬ 
gues in defence of the Laws of the Zabians. 

A great Book of the Cuftoms and Particulari¬ 
ties of the Law of the Zabians,^ of their Feafts, 
Sacrifices, Prayers, and other things concerning 
their Beliief: Allthefe (faith Maimonides) are 
Books which treat of Idololatrical things, and are 
Tranflated into the Arabick Tongue. 

Belides theie,(asMaimonidcs acknowledged,) 
there are many others, g Hot linger cites, (n his£ m.far. 
own Poffeffion) A Treatife of Mahomet the El- rknt f m 
I der. Son of Ifaak,who is otherwise called Abttl- caf ' 8- 
\ftrk, the Son of Abi Jakub. 


CHAP. III. 

Their Writings. 


Nineteenth Part. 

The Doctrine of the Sabseans. 


T HE Sab.-cans pretended (as was lately fhew- 
ed out of KiJJieus,) to have had the Books 
of Seth and Edris, and not only thofe, but fbme 
alfo written by Adam -, for the fame Author con¬ 
tinuing the Story of Abraham's coming among 
the Sab.cans, adds, that aft awards Abraham open¬ 
ed the Cheji of Adam, and behold, in it were the 
Books of Adam; likcwife the Books of Seth, and\ 
of Edris ; as. alfo the names of all the Prophets 
that were lobe fent after Abraham; But Abra¬ 
ham faid. Happy indeed are the Lins out of 
which all thefe Prophets Jhall come : And God 
Breathed to him (this Anfwer ) Thou, O Abraham 
art the Father of them all, and they thy Children ; 
end for this reafon Abraham deferoed to be called 
the Father of the Prophets, upon whom be Peace. 


W Hat is left to us of the Do&ine 
of the Sabteans is delivered up¬ 
on later Author!ties,than thofe 
from which we have the Chal- 
daick-. and therefore perhaps is but an account 
of what it was it later times, degenerated from 
their Primitive Doctrine, which was immediate¬ 
ly derived for the Chaldaick. Nor is it impoili- 
ble, but that this Corruption might be forne- 
what aggravated by the eager oppofition of the 
Taltnudifts, and fbme Arabick Writers that fol¬ 
low them, from whole hands only wereceiveit. 
However, we conceive itneceflary to be annexed 
to the former, of which, tho’ depraved, it pre¬ 
tends at leaft to be the continued Succelfion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of the Gods and Rites of the Sabtrans. 

T HE a Sabsans held (as the Cbaldxans)ibat 
the Stars are Gods, but the Sun the great- 
eft God-, for they plainly ajfert., that the Sun Go¬ 
verns the fuperiour and inferiour Worlds ; b and 
call hint the great Lord, the Lord of good. What 
they relate concerning Abraham,xemEa% to Wor- 
fhip the Sun, is delivered elfewhere, what they 
further fable of the Patriarchs, that Adam, (not 
being the firft Man, but begotten by a Man and 
Woman) was a Prophet of the Moon, and, by 
Preaching, perfwaded Men to Worfhip the] 
Moon, and compofed Books of Husbandry; 
That Noah was an Husbandman likewife, but 
believed not in Idols, for which they difcom-, 
mended him in all their Writings; That Seth 
alfb dilfented from Adam, as to Worfhipping | 
the Mooii; fee delivered more fully by c Mai- ‘ 
vtonides. 

Their Forms of Worfhipping thefeGodswas 
twofold, daily, and Monthly ; the daily, is by 
Said Vahcd delcribed thus They make the jirjl 
day Sacred to the Sun ; the feconcl to the Moon, 
the. third, to Mars; the fourth to Mercury ; the j 
fifth to Jupiter; the Jixtb , to Beltha Venus; the 
feventh , to Saturn. I 

The defeription of ttlieir Monthly Worfhip 
receive from a Ms. of Mahumed ben Ifaac, cited 
by Hottinger ; They, begin the year from the 
Month Nifan, of which they keep holy the firft, i 
fecond, and third days; adoring and praying to J 
their Goddefs Beltha: they go to her Temples, 
Sacrificing Sacrifices, and burning living Crea-] 
tures: On the fixth day of- the lame Month 
they kilt a Bull to their Goddefs the Moon; 
and towards the Evening of the fame Day eat it. 
On the eighth day they keep a Faff, and like¬ 
wife celebrate (at Night) a Feaft in honour of] 
the feven Gods, and of the Daemons; Offering 
a Lamb to the God of the Blind (Mars: ) On 
the fifteenth day is the Feflival of Sammael, (by 
this name the Talmudifts underftand the Devil) 
Celebrated with many Sacrifices, Holocaufts, 
and Offerings -, On the twentieth they vifit a 
Ccenobium of the Haranceans, called Cadi, where 
they kill three Oxen, one to Saturn-, another to 
Mars, the blind God ; the third to the Moon : 
they kill likewife nine Lambs, feven to their 
feven Gods (the Planets) one to the God of the 
Geniuffes, and one to the God of the Hours. 
They likewife Burn many Lambs and Cocks. On 
the 28th day they go into the Temple which 
they have in the City Saba, at a certain Gate of 
Charran, called the Gate AJfarah ; and kill to 
Hermes their God, a great Bull; as alfo feven 
Lambs'io their feven Gods; one to the God of 
the Demons, and to the God of the Hours, 
eating and drinking; but they burnt nothing of 
anv Beaft that day. 

The fecond Month which is Jiar, they be¬ 
gin alfo with Sacrifices, celebrating the Confe- 
cration of Sammael, and Feafting; The fecond 
day they keep in honour of Aben Salem ; drink¬ 
ing, and filling their hands with Tamarik and 
other Fruits. 

The 23d day of the third Month they keep 
in honour of Sammael , whom they affirm to be 


the God that ntaketh the Arrows fly-, the Cunmr, 
or Prieft,makes an Arrow take fire twelve times, 
by rubbing another ftick againft it: the lad time 
he creeps upon the ground, and puts Flax to 
it; if their Flax kindle, they conceive their 
Rites well accepted of the Gods, othervvile 


The fourth Month T bammus, had a peculiar 
Solemnity about the middle of it, called the Fo- 
ftival Atbitkal, of the Weeping Women : The O- 
riginal of which is thus related by R. Mahnoni- 
des: In the fame Book, faith he, they tell a 
Story of a certain Idolatrous Pfeudo-Prophev, 
named Thammuz : who calling upon the King to 
Worfhip the feven Plancts,and the twelveSigns 
of the Aodiack, and being by the King put to 
an ignominious death, the fame night in which 
he was flain,all the Images from all parts of the 
Earth met in the Palace which was ereSted at 
Babylon to the great Golden Image of the Sun, 
fufpended betwixt Heaven and Earth .• There 
this Image of the Sun fell down proftrate in the 
midft, and (all the reft of the Images handing 
roundabout it) bewailed Thammuz, and began 
to relate what Iiapned to him; whereupon the 
reft of the Images fell a weeping, and lament¬ 
ed all that Night.- Butaffoouas the Morning 
appeared they all flew away and returned home 
to their feveral Temples. Hence came the 
Cuftom, that on the firft day of the Month 
Thammuz (June) they Weep, Lament, and 
Bewail Thammuz. This Cuftom of Womcn- 
Weeping for Thammuz, is mentioned alfo by 
the Prophet d Ezekiel,as imitated by the-Jcws j 
the 251th day of this Month they confccrate to v. 14. 
Sammael, and to other Gods and Daemons; Sa¬ 
crificing nine Lambs to Hunan. 

In the fifth Month, which, as the Syrians, 
they call Yli,they prefs new Wine to tlieir Gods, 
and give it leveral Names; this they do the 
eight firft days. They likewife kill a new born 
Infant to their Gods, which they beat all to pie¬ 
ces; then they take the fieth and mix it with 
Rye-meal, Saffron, Ears of Corn, Mace, and lit¬ 
tle Cakes like Figs; they bake this in a new O- 
and give it to the People of the Congrcga- 
__ of Sammael all the year long; no Woman 
eatsof this, nor Servant, norSonofa Bond wo¬ 
man, nor Man that is Poffeffed, or Mad. 

The Rites of the fixth Month, named Eloul, 
are thus deferibed by the lame Author; Three 
days they boil Water to wafh themlelves,. that 
they may perform the Rites of Sammael, who 
is the Prince of the Damons, and the greateft 
God; into this water they caft fome Tamarisk, 
Wax, Olives, Spice, &c. and when it is hot, 
take it before Sun-rife, and pour it upon their 
Bodies, as an Amulet: The fame day alfo they 
kill eight Lambs, feven to their Gods, and one 
to the God Sammael ; they eat alfb in their Con¬ 
gregations, and drink every Man feven Cups of 
Wine; The Prince exafifs of every one of them 
two Drachms to be" paid into his Exchequer. 

On the 2<Jth day of the fame Month, they go 
forth to aMountain,celebrating the Rites or the 
Sun, Saturn and Venus ; burning eight Hen- 
Chickens, eight Cocks, and as many Hens ; l ie 
who made a Prayer andRequeft to Fortune takes 
an old Cock, or a Cock-chicken, to the wi ngs of 
which he ties two firings; and lets their ends on 
fire, 
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fire, and gives up the Chickens to the Goddefs Loaf to the Congregation, in honour of Mars -, 

Fortune; If the Chickens are quite confumed by the Prince exafts of every one of them towards . 
the fire, his Prayer is heard, but if the fire of his Exchequer two Drachms. 

thofe firings goes out before the Chickens be _________ 

quite burnt, the Lord of Fortune accepts not his " ~ ’ 

Prayer, nor Offerings, nor Sacrifices. On the CHAP. II.' 

27th and 28th they have their My Iteries, Sacri- 

fices,Off-tings, and Holocaufts loSammaelJyiho Other Rites of the Sabatans contrary to the Le¬ 
vs, the greatefi Lord: ) to the Datmons andGe- vilical Law. 

niufles, which compafs them abo'ut, defend , 

them, and bellow good Fortune on them- Maimonides mentions leveral other Rites « Mar. Nm. 

The feventh Month, which the Syrians and of the Sabxans, which were exprefiy 

Sakeans call thefirftTifehri,luth peculiar Kites, repugnant to the Levidcal Law, adding, that 
thus deicribed by the lame Author: About the be was acquainted, with the Reafons and Caufes 
middle, of this Month, they burn Meat to the °fmany of.the Laws o/Mo&sfy means of knowing 
Dead, in this manner.- Every one buys of every ‘be faith. Rites , and Worfhip of the Sabxans. 
fort of Meat that is in the Market ; of .all kind The Examples alledged by him and others are 
ofFlefti, Fruits, green and dry; they'likewile thefe. • 

cjrefs it leveral ways ; all which they burn in They Offered Lcvencd Bread only,and, for their 
the nighttime to the Dead, and wilh it the Offering's, made choice of fweet things only, and 
Thigh-bone of a Camel; they alio pour mixed anointedtheir-Sacrifices with Honey ; prohibited, 

' Wine upon the Fire for the Dead to drink. Ley it. 2. j j. 

In the eighth Month, which is called the la- They it fed on a certain day to feed on Swines 

ter TiJ'chri, they Fallon the 2 jft day, and foon, Tlefh ; prohibited, Lcvit. n. 7. 
for nine days, the lalt of which is the 2t?th, this They held it unlawful to kill and feed on 
day they do in honour of the Lord of Fortunes, fome Beafts permitted to the Jews; as the Ox, 

&'V. which Maimonides faith, they much honoured for 

The ninth Month, called the firff Canttn, is the great Profit he brings by Agriculture, and 
chiefly Sacred to Venus ; on the fourth day they therefore held it unlawful to kill him, as alfo the 
fet up a Tabernacle, which they call the Bed of Sheep ; neither of which they killed. 

Belt ha-, adorning it with feveral Leaves, Fruits, Some of the Sabaans worfhipped Devils, belie- 
Roles, Cfc. Before they offer their Sacrifices of ving they bad the Shapes of Goats, and therefore 
Beafis and Birds, they fay. Let thefe Sacrifices called them Seirim; On rhecontrary, theLeviti- 
be Deftined to our Goddeis Be It ha -, this they cal Law prohibits to Offer Sacrifices le Seirim, 
do for leven days: all which time they burn ma- untoGoats, that is to fay, Devils, appearing in 
jiy Beafis to their Gods andGoddefles. On the the Forms of Goats, Levit. 17. 7. 

30th day of the fame Month, the Prieft fits in Though they did abominate Blood, as a thing 

an high Chair, to which he gets up by nine exceeding deteftable, yet they did eat it, believing 

fteps; and, taking in his hand a flick of Tama- it to be the Pood of the Damons, and that he that 

risk, f ire teller h it out to them all, and ftriketh did eat of it fhottld become a Brother, or Intimate 

every one of them with it three, or five, orfeven Acquaintance of the Damons, infomuch that they 

times. Afterwards he makes a Diicourfe to would come to him and tell hint future Events 

them, wherein he declaretli to the Congregati- prohibited, Levit. 17.10,23. 

on their continuance, multitude, places, and ex- They worfhipped the Sun at his Rifing, for 

cellency above all other Aations; he likewife which Reafon, ay our Rabbins exrefly teach inGz- 

tells them the largenefs of their Empire, and the mara, faith Alaimonides, Abraham our father de- 

days of their Reign: After which he comes figned the Weft for the place of rbf Santtum San- 

down from the Chair, and they eat of the things &orum, when he Worfhipped in the Mountain 

Offered to the Idols, and drink : and the Prince Moria. Of this Idolatry they Interpret what 

exa£ts of every one of them this day two the Prophet b Ezekiel faith, of the Men with 4 chap. 8.10, 

Drachms to rile Exchequer. _ their Backs toward the Temple of the Lord, and 

The tenth Month, called the other Canttn, ‘heir faces towards the Eaft, Worfhipping the 
leems particularly devoted to the Moon; for Sun towards the Eaft. 

on the 24th day thereof is the Activity of the Mahummed Ben-Ifaac relates, that they Jhaved 
Lord, that is, the Moon, at what time they cele- tbemf elves with Razors, and branded themfelves 
brate the Rites of Sammael, Sacrificing, and with fire ; there were alfo Married Women among 
Burning f ourlcore living creatures, four-footed them who Jhaved tbemfelvcs in the fame manner 
Beafis and Fowl; they alfo eat and drink and forbidden, Levit. 21. 5. 

burn Bad], flicks or canes of Palm, ilender at the c They had a Cufiom of pajfing their Chil- c mimm. 

- bottom, to their Gods andGoddefles. dren, as foon as they were bornphrougb the fire, Mr. Kev. 3. 

In the eleventh Month, Sijttbat, they Faft fe- which they Worfhipped, affirming, that fitch Chil- 
ven days together, beginning from rhe pth day, dren as mere not fo faffed would die. This was 
upon which they proclaim a Faff to theSun,who alfo expreily forbidden by the Levitical Law. 
is the great Lord, the Lord of Good: They eat Another mod obfeene Cufiom they had of 
not in all th's time any thing of Milk; nor drin'k Engrafting, defcribed by d Maimonides,. to imr. Ntv. 
Wine; nor pray during this Month to any but which he conceives the Levitical Prohibition to 3- 37- 
SammacI, the Genii, and Darmons. allude. 

I n the Month Adar, which is the twelfth and Others there are of the fame kind cited by the 
lafl, they Faft alfo to the Moon, efpecially on fame e Author, who concludes, that as concern-e Mm. ito. 
the 28th day; The Prefidentdittributes a Barley ing thofe particular Lawsf be reafons whereof are 3- 44- 

concealed 
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concealed\ and the benefit unknown to me , it pn 
cecds from hence, that the things which wehea 
are not fuch as thofe which we Jee and perceh 
with'our eyes. For this cattfethofe things coi 
cerning the Rites of the Sataans, which 1 hoc 
learnt by bearing,andfrom their Writings,are m 


Arabick and. Chaldaick Learning by certain Books 
in both thofe Languages, which came to my hands, 
not accidentally, but doubtlefs by the difpnfa! of 
God, in favour of my Studies. Hear the lnjcripti- 
ons, and you will believe it. The Cbaldaicl: Bocks, 
(if they are Books, and not rather TreoJiircs)are 


fo folid and certain, as with thofe who have feen .the Oracles of Aben Efra, Zoroafier a mi Melchi - 
them praSiJed, efpecially feeing that their Opini- or. Magi: in which thofe things which, ai e faulty . 
ons and Sells perifhed icoo years ftnee ., and and defcSive in the Greek, are Read perfeti and 
their Names were abolifhed. entire. There is alfo, (adds lie) an ExpoJttiQn by 

the Chald<ean Wife men upon then’Oracles, 'jhort 
With the Sabaans, we conclude the Cbaldaick and knotty, but Jnil o] Myjhries-, There.is alfo 
Philofophy. a Book of the Dollrincs oj the Cbaldaick Theolo¬ 

gy ,and upon it a Divine and Copious DiJ'courfe 
of the Perlians, Grecians^ and Chaldeans ; Thus 

-——— Mirandula, alter whole Death thefe-Books were 

found by f icinus, but.lb worn and illegible that 
THE nothing could be made out of them. 

Further, to confirm that thele Oracles were 

CHALDAICK ORACLKS gffS^iS^Sg 

mind that Berofus f introduced the Writings of * , 
O F • the Cbaldnans concerning. Ajlronomy and Fhtlojo-tri 

phy among the Grecians ; and that Julian the 

Z O TLO A S E E K. Son, a Chaldaick Philofopher, g wrote the ur- g S 
gick Oracles inVerfe, and other Secrets of that J" li 
1 , Science’, and probably, if thele were no part of 

and his Followers that Chaldaick Learning which Berofus firlt ren- 

dred in Greek, they yet might be lome of the 
Theurgiclt Oracles ("for fuch the Tide fpeaks 

T He moftconfiderable Remains of the them ) 0 f Julian-, for lome of them are cited 
Chaldaick Philofophy are thole Ora-: j>y p roc lus as fuch. From the account which All¬ 
eles which go under the name of ■ randula gives of thofe in his Pofleffion, to which 
Zoroafier ; fome indeed condemn 1 were added a Comment, and a Difcourle of the 
* Bc < a ‘ them as fuppofititious, a Forged by fome Pjeudo -, DoCtrines of the Chaldaick Theology, it might 
t clem. Strum. Chrifiian Greek-, (perhaps the rather, became b\ C onje£tured, that what is delivered to us by 
The followers of Prodicus the Heretick, boafted pi e tho and Pfelitis,-who ^ befides the Oracles,give 
that they had the fecret Books of Zoroaiter.) | u s a Comment on them, together with a Chal- 
But this feems" lefs probable, in regard they 1 d a j c k Summary, was extracted out of that Au- 
lie difperfed among feveral Authors; nor are t ii or which Mirandula deferibes to have been of 
• they to be neglefted, in that they have been ] the ft me kind and Method, but much more pe'r- 
held in great veneration by the Platonick Phi- f ei; t anc i Copious. 

lolbphers. Which liifficiently alfo argues,that This Title of Oracles was perhaps not given 
c Fit. Plot, they are none of the Writings charged by c to them only Metaphorically to expreis the Di- . 

Porphyrins upon the Gnofiicks, as Forged by v j ne Excellence of their Doftrine, hut as con- 
them under the name of Zoroaiter, iince thole C eived indeed to have been delivered by the Ora- 
(as he acknowledged; were by the Platonick- c [ e it felf; for h Stephanas teftifies that the b ; 
Philofophers, (of whom he inftanceth Plotinus Chaldeans had an Oracle which they held in no 
and Amelins ) rejected and demonfirated to be igf s Veneration than the Greeks did theirs at 
fpuriousiind fuppofititious. Delphi: This Opinion-may be confirmed by the 

Some argue that they are not Chaldaick, be- high Teftimonies which the Platonick Philofo- 
caufe many times accommodated to the Greek phersgiveof them, calling them i the A/Jyrian ■, 
Style ; but there are in them many lb harfh and Theology revealed by God, and the Theology deli Tt, 
exotick Expreflions, as difoover them to be Ori- V eredby God. And Proc/us elfewhere having ci- 
ginally foreign; and where they agree in Terms ted as fiora theGods,one of thole Oracles which 
with that which is proper to the Greek Phylo- ipeaksof the Ideas,a (Platonick Doftrine) adds, 
i VeMyft. fophy, we may lay of them as d Jamblichns that hereby the Gods.declared the- Subfijhnce of 

&iy}t. upon another occalion, ( On the Writings that Idea's, and acquieiceth as fatisfied that the Gods 

go under the Name of Hermes Trfmegifius) as j themfelves ratifie the Contemplation of P\zto. 
they are publifhed under the.name of Zoroafier, Some of thefe Oracles which efoaped the In¬ 

fo alfo they contain the Doftrine of Zoroafier, juries of Time, were firft publilhed. b y Ludo- 
thoughthey frequently Ipeak in the Style of vicus Tiletanus, Anno. 1563. at Paris- toge- 
the Greeks; for they were Tranflated out of ther with the Commentaries of Gemijius Pietho, 
Chaldee into Greek by Perfons skilful in the under the Title of the Magical Oracles of the 
Greek Philofophy. ' Magi defeended from Zoroafier, rheJame were 

To perfwade us that they are genuine, and afterwards Tranflated and put forth by Jaco- 
e Etijl not.of Greekifh Invention, e Mirandula pro- bus Marthamus, and laftly, together with the 
fefieth to Ficinus, that he had the Chaldee Ori- Comment of Pfellus alfo, by Johannes Opfo- 
ginalin his pofieilion, I was (laith he) forcibly pteus at Paris, i6oy. 

taken off from other things, and injiigated to the Thefe by Francijcus Patricias were enlarged 



with a plentiful Addition out of Proclus, Her- means to redrefs this Omifiion hy comparing 
mias, Simplicius , Damafcius , Synejius, Olympia- them with the Authors, out of which he took 
dor us, Nrcepborus , and* Arnobius : encreafing them, [fince few of thofe are extant, neither 
£ Zer. paga^b. them k by his own account, to 324. andredu- doth he, (as he profefieth to have done) affix the 
ring them for the- better perfpicuity to certain A/amesof the Authors to tlie feveral Fragments, 
general heads, put them forth, aiid Tranilated except to' feme few at the beginning; However, 
them into Latin, Anno 15513. we (hall give them here according to hisEditi- 

They were afterwards put forth in Latin by' on, that being the moll perfe£t; together with 
lTbM.ba.riar. 1 Otho Heurnius, Anno 1619. under the Title fuch Additions as we meet withal elfewhere, 
of T be Jincere Magical Oracles of Zoroafter and feme conje&ures to fupply the defeft we 
King of Ba£lria, and Prince of the Magi ;but He- mentioned. 
m Pag. urnius under the pretence of m putting them into And whereas many of thefe Oracles are fo 

good Latinos he calls it) andpoliflnng them with broken and obfcure, that they may at firlt fight 
a rougher File , hath patch’d up and corrupted feem rather Ridiculous than Weighty, yet he 
what Patricius delivered faithfully and fincere- who fhall confider, that as many of them as are 
ly, endeavouring to put thefe Fragments into a explained by Fletho,Pfellus , and others, would 
continued Difcourfe, which in themfelves are without thofe Explications feem no lefs abfurd 
nothing coherent, but difperfed among feveral than the reft, but being explained, difclofe the 
Authors. Learning of the Chaldaans in a profound and ex- 

Patricius indeed hath taken much Learned traordinary manner, will eafily believe all the 
pains in the Colleftion of them 5 but with lefs ireft, even thofe which appear leaft intelligible) 
Regard to their Meafures and JVunibers, and, (as I to be of the fame kind, and confequently oughr 
from thence may be fhown) fometimes of the no more to have been omitted than any of the 
Words themfelves: nor is there any certain [reft. 
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-YiK. sr^Jlx vdl'etxn puds °h. 

A«f4. ^ J Ta«« ft » Mo ■&»*■ 

m&K.&iit*.- A(/t v f 5 xtt^nV, £ n>ee^*« «6«-e^»74 T °- 

(i£UV. 

Kai' to xv6tgi$r rd ardrla, *5 t«£t74h eV.ctrw # t«X* 
■ 3 -ev. ' ^ ^ 

A«ft. Clavli yiir xirfsa Kay-vu Te<«f, iff f/wcw «?X«* 

■A?%» waa'iif T/iiSirsws » 3 

ngsx. Eif Teitt jS vi!s Svt vdlejs itpn&tu avail*, 

Qu 73 &i\ivKct7iv<hin3 nJ'n vdila iriT(sifli» 

E5f vela jS Sirs ns -Trails aiS'U, 

NS vrdila xvCigvuv- 

Aap. Kai efawinw cv «uV« » t’ dgsrli X) (5 TOffa, 

K«i h voKilfguv aTfkxja. 

T? rai/tTs phi TeietJ'®- S'iy.asvejd vftlS,. 

Ov TfulTiif, ttAA’s T8 (iUgSrat. 

’AfX“5 $ TOtri Toff <f£ A«i?o/f avail*. 

"leeSi vg »r©- S'eit 1 ©') If <*'' “?<*■ 

’Hiei©-, velv®- d\K&, 'is tv wet Ttu> x^ha 

fT«. 

Kai frtij/i) «»>&» avarSv. 

' MiiTgje cvv’syyv* Tt5 vail*. ■ , jr f 
Il£fK. "Eva-sf «s=P£ui »i'airKa'iius<rts iroMvo/rJte vMS. 

"ErSer tryejf&l©- vgns-Ag dtivS'e/io vve$s avS@-, 

Kivftw if •9-fiiirxan xitKa/iairi. TIdila jS 
“Afxs - ?" ^ xi-rsi TfeWf dxrnvas dytiTas. 
n A T H P KAI NOXS. 

■>Esa. ’Eavror l v*T»g ngvaasv id'' cv.e? 

AvvafiH rcsga XX.ei<ras ’IJ'/cy mvg. 

Ou jSS’ tSui vdletKHs dgyjls drsfyis ti r^yj^a. 

Tldila $ Rpr'shies vdlig., 

Kai v<? vagtS'axs S'sdlkgtp, 

"Or vgaror xMl^ilcu vjdv o?“®" duff up. ■ • 
n £fX. rialefjliuif fa©-, "jroMi ,jS ffoi'©- 

’Ex CTaldff aMttif ./f£4“^^®- fos af8©-i 
’'Efx* vowaSy $ vdlausis vo@- avvo-ftut6\©~ , 
nacrip ivea-'irjife J'fo-fisp vuetpetdn tgcS]©-. 

"Oft*, t a TTaira ,«V? ,• Jtefnv «f - dvs^ilrr I 

swl*. 

, M«T£ yrSiri -rd vales s' vngus vipa.<r/jfy* psfyu. 

‘Cls a>lg*U xoa-fAx s-oiyS* fMwl*. ' 

“Ex« vdlesx.hr ny liS'iS'ovcu 

ndtauijxwy4*f■vs'ig.dgjcatt. -■ . ' ‘ 

“En }55 Ttg^f to vdlesxS fi*$a Zj v/iyi) %S rtn 
gSu. . ; •.. ■•'.• ■ ;■> ■ ■;•:-• 

Mil. oi if-gfKxS-si'i aAA’^/ii^si' cv tciJ vdjesxm PaOS, 

Kai in vhS dS'ira, xj 1 tI 1 " -&eoOfepipioi'a triytuS. 

Ov yi «t vkUu, vug svsxjra to vguTov 
’Etui[ AvyciiJ.iv xdjciK?.eiH ifyoii, dhf.'drifl. ■ 


FPvANCISCI PATRICK 

ZOROASTRI ORACULA 


MONAS, DYAS, TRIAS, 

O ' Bi paterna Monas eft. P/ 7 '/. 

Ampliata eft Monas, qua: duo generat. Dm. 
Duitasenim apud huncfedet, 81 intellectualibus P; W . 
fiilget feQionibus. 

Et gubernare cun£la, Scordinare quodcunque 
non ordinatum. 

Toto enim mundo lucet Trias, cujus MonAs eft Dam. 
princeps. 

Principium omnis fe&ionis hie eft ordo, 

In tria namque Mens dixit Patris iecari omnia, P;-^i 

Cujus voluntas annuit, 8t jamqmnia fefta fuAres 
In tria namque dixit Mens patris acterni, • 

Mente omnia gubernans. .; 

" a^paruerunt in ipsa Virtus 8t Stipientia, , Dam. 

_Multifcia Veritas. 

Hinc fluit Triadis vultus ante eftentiam, 

Non primam, led earn qua menfuramr. 

Principiis tribus hilce capias lervire curi£la. 


Et fons fontium, Sc fqnt:\umpnn 0 :orum... 

Matrix continens cun£la.. , . 

Inde affatim exilit generatio multivaria materia; p 
Inde tra£lus prefter exilis ignis ftos, 

Mundorum indens cayitatibus. Omnia namque 
inde. . . 

Incipit deorfum tendere radios admirandos. 

PATER E T M ENS V . 

Seipfum rapuit pater nequefua •, p, . 

Potentia mentali claudens proprium ignem. _ r J el ' 
Non enim k paterno Principio imperfettum quid Dfel. 

rotatur, J 

Cunfta na mque perfecit pater, • 

Et menti tradidit iecunda, 

Quam primam vocat omne genus hominum. 
Patrogenia lux, multum namque lola 
E partis robore decrepens mentis florem. *roc 
Opera enim intelligens paterna mens e Ee genita, 
CunfKs infeminavit vinculum igni grayisamoris. 

Qjio omnia maneant, tempus in interminatum 
amantia. 

'Neque omnibus qua; patri mentaiitet contexia 

I nionftret. 

jUtin amore maneant mundi elementa manentia. 
jHabet ipia intelligentia paternam tneutem indere 
jOmnibiis fontibusSt prineipatibus. ■ 

-:Eft enim finis paterni profundi, gi, fons menta- 

! .limn.-- „ t 

iNe^jue progreflus ,eft,. fed manfit in paterno pro- 

iEt in adyto, per Deo-nutriens filentium. 

I'iNon enim in materiam, ignis trans primus 
teuam potentiam claudit operibus, led mente. 
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'SvpCoKa >3 oraJetKof vo@- ieorigt igt x'orpov. 

"Of rd eomra voS x, iLz&.ra xaKXriirax, 

'OAopuiif pi&rpit, iC, apiett®-. 

No /uP£ xaltyj-i ~d voma, ai&nrv J'' toriLyi-t XI 

No pV XATtxn rd vmV; 4 -vXp* <F * 


TafS/i £5» »-<j>f£o? v; 
Tefjn o -rri voovvlr i 


KaJ to to, of r tporvetov *} 

Naff jS TOf S3 ik o y.oa-fBB rtyjirtK 
Of >r vr'igxorpov{oralciKoy Pv$h "!■. 

'H tout» orafitf T/fiirsef <4>n- 
*Er/ ydg 7/ tomtJc, a Jcf’> ffe 


'H yi eoreyxV.ivf, at av vovv, x<j.xSva vohrg, 

Ct ' U ‘ '£2f tJ vouy, i xSrov vomit- 

"Eri j8 axxiit dpfifaZ f J'vvttpit, 

N«er.7f rg/oflma. ropait r/> # J'n Xf* 

S9*<V/w< vo«v 75 toutop iaSvo- 
AAAcs i-oBTrtvaa T«a» SAo>t 
TldJla pijgjeifj or\tu) -n : yoiirov Iv.Svo. 

Sgeo J'n toto raMfaw • » $ eoreyx^lvfft 
Soy vouy, x£x£eo forfeit ix dxhvZf. 

’AAA’ «>vio imtejfov %««>. 

+t®i-7<t <r«f 4‘'X”< **««>' >’ 5o> ' 

’E/f 75 TOIITaTO ape* ff«fl;if 75 I’OltTOK • 

’Eth ifi-ia voa vTAf/M- 

Too 3 oaS asrif TOf 3sio, * $ ■W 

Naif Sst ponTO, £ 75 ooliTio «’ to X®"* vrd.gya- 

To7f 3 -Brwe'f TO*?» mew Tfornfa-io iVm-l* 

EixaSe S-ovkMa, aralt/s oriilwiJ't |2»A?. 

Kou'tJ tow, «fi 7= fj&iv dixvgi tct^dxiyfi. 

Ibiydf re $ <*!%&> J'ivSv, aJ re /Miv i’oxvo rep 

K, yb- , , . 

’Aaa« J'’ evopa o-effoSo axotpnro .reP^'TJ' 
Korfia/f ivBgariiov, xgerrvlw S'!a oroJeV ivinUd. 
Toro J'tlo vooiv » ^aoyovo®- ornySi Aiixelat 4 ‘OS.®' 1 ' 
Keu'a ara;ii 7 -«f, of aingyuv rexjxraro r Karpov. 

“Of £» o6» exSajfS orgar®-. 

’Eojapev®- weX orug, rvvJ'irpav apes* 
n>i><t?*f Ke/liiguto.iZ yro&s avB& brnyuv. 

Naeecif aVe’VJcf ropcut, rgoi]®- wforAwri 


Quae inteiligibilia intelligit, gc ineffabilia exor- 
nat. ■ 

Tota partitio, 8£ impartibilis. 

Mente <juidem continet ■ inteiligibilia, fenfum 
verb inducit mundis. 

Mente quidem continet inteiligibilia, animam 
verb inducit mundis. 

MEJVS, I JVTELLIGIBILI A, 

& Mentalia. 

Et unius mentis intelligibilis. Daw. 

JVon enim fine intelligibili mens eft: non feorfum p roc [ 
exiliit. 

Qutedamiane fimt mentalia 8t intelligibilia,qua:- 
cunque dum intelligunt intelliguntur. 

Cibus verb intelligenti eft intelligibile. 

Difce intelligibile, quandoquidem extra mentem 
exiftit. 

Et mentis, quae Empyreum mundum ducit. 
Mentisenim mens eft quae mundi eft artifex ignei. 

Q_ui fupermundanum paternum profundum eftis 
intelligentes. 

Intelligibilis omnis le&Lonis princeps eft. 

Eft enim quoddam intelligibile, quod oportet te 
intelligere mentis ilore. 

Vel enim inclines,ut mentem,8t illud intellexeris. Daw, 
Ut aliquid intelligens, non illud intelliges. 

Eft enim roboris circnmquaque lucidi potentia, 
Mentalibus fulgens fe£tionibus,non fane oportet 
Vehementia intelligere intelligibile illud, 

Sed mentis amplatampia flamma 

Omnia metiente, pmerquam intelligibile illud. 

Opus ergb eft hoc, intelligere j nam ft inclina. 
veris 

Mentem tuam, etiam illud intelliges non parum. 

Sed purum convette oculum, 

Ferentem tua: anima: tendere vacuam mentem 
In intelligibile; ut difeas intelligibile, 

• Quandoquidem extra mentem exiftit. 

Deum hunc intelligit.omnis mens, non enim finb 
Mente eft intelligibili, 8c intelligibile non fine •* 

■ mente exiftit. 

Ignis mentalis mentalibus pratfteribus cun£la 
1 Cedunt lervientia, Patris perfuaforio confilio. 

Et intelligere, femp6rque manere impigra ver- 
tigine. 

Fronte 8c principii, vertere, fempfrque manere 
impigrd vertigine. 

Sed nomen venerandum inlomni vertigini 
Mundis indens, terribiles ob patris minas. 

Sub duabus mentibus vitigenius fons continetur 
animarum. 

Et fa£ta, qui per le operans fabrefecit mundum. 

Qui ex mente exiliit primus. 

Indutus igne ignem, Vinculorum ut temperet 
Fontanoscrateras, fui ignis florem fuftinens 
rat l Mentalibus fulget leftionibus, amoreque imple- 


Tca ATU-rvcoJa rvory^eu. 


« t?ee?vlai, pnyrvpSpcu 


••A rtf Key&i rnS voSv J'n on Keya- 

‘11 pV jb J'vvapit rvv ixeivoit, vet J'’ air Ixwv. 


Infigurata figurans. 

Examinibus fimiles feruntur, perrumpentes 
Per mundi corpora. 

Quz mens dicit, intelligendo lane dicit. 
Potentia quidem cum illis, .Mens’ verb ab ilia. 


J Y N G E S, 
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noAAtoi psSfi cud's strsiiEecivecn tpctji'ott nicpLeie. 

•ExOf aryxatu, ly lv eus due?rifles iO-m Tf< 3 t, 
'Toroxfra/ aureus a.qX‘@~ AVKur. 

’Afx*, «• '=-“7e»« *?>« vonraeou vaifld * 

A't&iflsis efyois, tc, erupeAciv avpsr.i.Ku\iv. 

Ala tropBiAim scares tfdrai rrS treflei Tit 2 a;i. 

Ktt< TdiwAvruun!,^* W s^i^o,. 

Kai r' asp av» as T Vj lutiAVii AserpAstrsilAv syfcpupovfles. 

N»f 5r«7fii< eppoi^iice, ooncrat a.K^dJ'i £«K$ 
nciiJ.j.dvip„f iJ'stw.rnij-Sf d' 5ot puiis &wtf£<rat. 
El-tSoesv. wal&titv y& Vw faKn n rt\@- ts. 

Ai Sv erupAwflircu T&f 'rdjei, aXaIui Acer SjaUjj 

Zulu}, &i oyerfyj. 

AA a’ jptsf eicS tier it:’, rosf or the: [AorpnQaacu f 
Eif esAActf vssgy.s" 1460-740 y 6 avat; TOAuftofpw 

nepuAHKei- I'oEepV Jibrop dpSirov, i xTi aoc/asv 

S5r'jo,4t>lu'©- /xojfnf x«A’ a aoc/aO- ipdv-3-ii. 

ilctv'loitu! tdieus Ki-yaei-r/n tyo©-, & 74144 5r11j.11. 

’E| SV pstQsvflcu pctusetcp&cu aAAeu, 

"At/cAtoi, pnyvvpS/Jcu *607/8 o*i 1 ru/AAeri. 

At sSei Ashirovs truifJ'aAivf, c/Anviauv iowCfAs, 
i’sgtovflat Tec,.Trvircu- rtei d' 447491 Ahhudis aAAii. 
"Erro/cu voipjci trnyns stcfleer.ns 'Jm 
IIciAu J'&rsrlipd/Jcu trupjs av$@- 

’AjtO/ftBTK J£.iyVst. «’*//« ctfX5>6p« 1 JW 
rifoiTi! treeless e£ hues' rap J 1 ’ Auro$Ahiis trnyi. 

NQ/W ttjf« mflo'flw ««« «uV«. 

BsA 4 «J d.ipHy^lol'TI Klvi/vfccU 4 t>ri vontreu. 

EKATH, 2 TNOXEI 2 , KAI 
T 6 a.t*j X< *. 

Eg ailra }S or«i»T£f cxSfoio-xiio-/ 
e» ’ApdhiAfloi T£ xi&wm}, ^ ergiisuepdiyoi Aohtro i 
n'aptpsjP-©- aAKHt tretleyfrZs 'Ettdnr. 
Katem^aKit trufjs «V 0 ©-, it 3 W) 44,00 
Tlyeu/Acc trohav, trueiuv isreicgvA. 

•iesugav ecu trgnsngciv idt, dy.cjriflAs U'ar.iv. 
'■Eyv.icJ.cAi ccAiclis 'idtn /4ti©- «■ owj-’iCV/i’. 

"£2 crus lyjc *60-74®- i’o=<!pof droynctf aKA/Acras. 

"Ot/ if Je4T/ f , SV/ US-ctis KH crv&'s £un<pi s *. 

Oti to ^uoyivn orAtte?/ V 'Exirito j/oatov. 

K<« crnppS rots %uvoyj.u<nv aKkOj} ^nJ'u^pv Ci.vpji 
Mijra J'uvAp^p.vio. 

’AAAa <fs«es‘ cV l(yuv «tri 0? treeless. 

'Aepoproioi jS^Avriv, inSv&- itrjyipJfjQ- 
Tbv Tuvrop tSer£clKKi£riu eU'uAav. 

Oi TSAETctf J. 4 C 4 O-KPHAtlorJoc/ 70/0 tTWO^SOO-/. 

ToTf 'i True'f oo-fS* t-osa’t'o trfHcnperiv 
''AttavIa attafls J'ovf.&ovTA. 

Aaaco 8; uAato/o otra JovAj’ii Auvoyeutre. 

■Ear0.74^8 vrd/ldlyov «Att!iu pairrof ASKccf'atflQy. 

Aax? tc:jai't't , oooc .\.vybjj ’A’ L iclaavi a. 
nao 7 o/'aJ'©- o-wAiiTta jidhKiv tppivi. • 

MtlJ'’ oTnepo/ISp ipccrveiols emoca.J'bjj lyyrsis, 

■AAAk r/ffaftt/Sr. 

O/ 3 Ta 87 rut, *5 ai 4 t#T<i J'ltpAitspyoSert, 

Kai erespiaflojj'ii, ly k e/j a 7 ;7aJr/'iu'ct as uAlui. 


IYNGES, IDETE^RINCIPIA, 

| Multarquidem hae fcandunt lucidosmundos. 
Inliltentes, & in quibus fummirates funt ties, 
bubjeflum ipfis elt prindpale pracum. 

IMbUia quXpaniso P era intelligences intel- 
I Senfibilibus operibus, Sccorporibus revelarunt. 

I F^m^r?{l Ce - S qailtc . sdl f re P atli St material, 
hr maniMta nnitamina latentium operantes 
Et ben e t'es a “ nuuifelhm Coltnopiiam luicri- 
I OmS 11 "' 3 ftr'duit intclligens vigente confilio 
1 FvTi!n ? C A IdeaS ‘ tontever6 ab unoevolantes 
Exrlierunt. A patre emm e-rat confilium & finis. 

allam C0njunsuntur palrq P« aUa.xi atquc 
| Vitam, a compartitis canalibus. 
bed partita funt, menrali igne difpofitae, ‘ 
in formi meilta €S 1 mUncio nani q u c rex mulci- 

I Pr ° er mundum aIem CyPUm incorruptibile m 3 non 
Veliigium promovens fbrmx per qua mundus 
apparuit. 1 

Omnifariam ideis gratiofus, quarum unus fons. 

I-.x quo undent dilpertita; alia:, 

Immenlx, perrumpentes mundi circa corpora : 
Qua: per finus lminenlos, examinibus fimiles 
retuntur converfx: circumque alibi alia. ’ 
Conception's mentales fonte, a paterno 
Multnm decerpentes ignis fiorem 
Inlomms temporls. Vigor principigenix idex 
fbns C patrls m i® cujusper feliorens 

Inrelleax lynges a patre intelligunt St iplx. 

I ConliUis mcttabilibus moventur ut intelligant. 

H F. C A T E, S Y NOCHES, E T 
1 eletarclix. 

F.x ipfo cnim omnes exiliunt 
Aimliaique fulmines, 8c prefterocapaces finus 
Ummlucidx vigoris patrogenii Hecates. 

| Et Hypezocus ignis Hos, & fortis 
bpiruus polorum, igneos trans. 

Cutlodue prefteribus fuis fummitates dedit 
, tomifcens vigoris proprium robur in Synochis. 

| ^^ b U ii^ US hab?at mcntales iuftencatores in- 

Quia operatrix, quia largitrix eft ignis vitiferi. 
Quia & vitigemum implet Hecates linum. 

. Et lnfiuic synochis vigorem viddonum ignis 
Magni potentis. ° 

Sed 8c Cuflodes operunr funt patris 
Affimilat enim fe ipfum ; ill e urgens 
j Typum induere idoLorum. 

| Teletarchx comprehenfi funt cum Synochis. 

His vero ignis mentalis mentalibus prefteribus 
Omnia parent iervienda. 

Sed 8t quxeunque materialibus ferviunt Syno¬ 
chis. 3 

I I“ duti a i,morum vigorem luminis refonantis. 

I Vigore Triglicho,mentem anim-fmq, atmantem 
Pervanum bynthema jacere ratiocinio. 

I N nalibus UPer inCcdcre emp y reis Fparfim ca- 

I Sed colleQim. 

Hi verb individua, 8c fenfibilia efficiunt, 
Etcorponiormia, be deftinata in materiam. 
^gBS 2 AJVIMA, 
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O'St ^vyil nsrug J'vvd.itit nsrdjeps kVco pit/rop, 

' A-3A;7.-.-;7 T5 psfytn, *' £"iif J's£sror/t oct ' 

Ka< lA.,. KoQfJM sros.Ka. nrWgutt-dja. jcoAorail'. 

Nou ji) b'.ly.iua. sriAeh -to 3 75 £^t 7 JI 0 dy-d'ly) - 

M/^pi^uVW cf’’ oyifiS, stupes etJ-SiTi! If 3 / ct tsa 8 V«. 
Met* ;j srdletKets J'lavolas ■•\-vyjh tya >, vatu * 

QtgUII, -fu^SVflt Tcft Srtlvja.) y.d}t$iTO $ 

NSV ,</.*£ mi -\\jyS, ^.vyjtti <f’ c-ti ruftttn dgy < 7 . 

’Hftiav syAdjidmi srdlng drJ'guv rs -3 s£p 71 . 

AgJ'lw i[X-\uyuffd pot©-, nrisg, suSipa, xiQpusi. 
Svrufirtflcu j<J ts aunxd tgya. -nS vaegu b ; -JV« 

T« iraj&f- 'fuyji >S li KoC/'-»<ra<ra. r fAjuti- 
Oiigzi'cr, j loQuSra ftp T6 nrdlpis . 

Kie/ja 3 x) ctuViif tr»o*7« 

Niutok S'' dutft Stuff Cals dr Ail®- hdgnjat. 

"Afya S' aZ fins ctKa.[tdrn x.iQuuv 77 >y igyav ' 

O ipy-vis 'of pep -77 h Spjftov dSiov xdjetavgetv' 

Kat ra.y.uf 1 isAi©- 'roe* Kivlppu, Strut idds iaBv. 

M» pi/Vswt lltCi.i-j.lif Hyagflyty Stafta. riisSs. 

K O S M O S. 


A N I M 4 NATURA.- 

Quonium anima ignis potentia patris exiftens lu- 
cidus, 

Immortalilque manet, 8c vita: domina eft: 

Et tenet mundi multasplenitudines finuum. 
Mentis enim irnitamen eft, partum verb habet 
quid corporis. v 

Mittis verb canalibus, ignis incorruptibilis opera 
efficiens. 

I Pott verb Paternas conceptiones anima, ego, ha- 
; bito : 

i Calida, animans omnia, repofuit enim 
; Mentem lane in anima, aniinam verb in corpore 

Nqftri impofuic pater hominumque Detimque. 
Aftatim animans lucem,ignem, srhera, mundos. 
Coexiftunt namque naturalia opera mentali 
fpiendori 

Patris. Anima enim eft qua: ornavit magnum 
Ccelum, Si qua: ornat fimuL cum patre. 

Cornua 8c ipfius firmata funt fijrfum. • 

Huifteros verb circa Des natura immenfa attol- 
litur. 

Imperac rurfus natura infatigabilis mundifque 
operibi'ifque: ' 1 

Ccelum ut currat furlum sternum trahens: 

Et celer lol circa centrum, ut a ductus veniat. 

■ Non natura: infpicias fatale nomen ejus. 

M U N D U S. 


'O mronijns of avrxgySv tsxJiiWto a- xoaftov. 

K at 77; oi igfi oyx®- %\tu 6TSf©" ‘ ts $ va,e]ct 

AumgySv, ’tva Cfdfta. 70 KoeftfAov lifliiAvTrevOtt. 
Kos-ft©- 111’ ir.J’ih®-, 'xj ftn tpainflat ufiffidJ'm. 

Top oAop xSa-ftoi' lx. nssue.it-, % it, ynf, 

K at nssavlrrd’f* 

T' o.ppttTa., >£) TO. pmd CuvAiiftZla. n r.iafM. 

AaaIuj x.a.T aAAlsjj £uLu, )Srw. itect^a/t&av iyj?/!. 
"Ava&ev J'/iixoil©- cA ri r.a .t avTntpu 
Aid to x-tvlt* yif> ii nsrifttrlor [tntrov, a.\hor 
Tlveioyyr, yv-«ct. r.d.Ti<n ftkyjtt uAaimv lyitfS. 

Zunt’i.epv uruf. 

Kivlfa bsnanr^yuv iaujiv furls xsAaJVi©-. 
Vhiywov clKS-ov, 0? n- kftnrvctov Kotrftov d,yn. 

Ktvlepv elf B asraetu i-ityett av ruyov Irat icuri. 
SufifoAa >3 srdjetx.it vo©~ Itrsrj fs *ri nia-ftor. 

M4<rop srctrtfuv ixdrns Ktdlepp fogSrat. 

NS }S tttfKfta. srt\,H ' 7 i 3 r lySip lyy, r, ndy.dj'Q-. 



FaQorqui perfeoperans fabrefecit mundum. 
Etenim qusdam ignis moles erat altera: hsc 
Omnia 

Per fe efficiens^ ut corpus mundanum- 

Mundus ut manifeftus, 8c non videatur mem- 
braneus. 

Totum mundum ex igne, 8C aqua, 8C terra, 

Et omni-alente aere. 

IneFabilia, 8c fabilia fynthemata mundi. 

Aliam peraliam vitam, a partitis canalibus. 
Defuper permeantis in oppofitum 
| Per centrum terra:, ac quintum medium, alium 
; Igneum, ubi defeendit uique ad materials ca- 
nales. 

Vitifer ignis. 

Ceqtro incitans Seipfum lumine refonante. 
Fontanum alium,qui Empyreum mundum ducit. 

. Centrum a quo omnes ufque quo for.te squales 


Medium inter patres lingula: centrum fertur. 
Mentis enim irnitamen eft : quod verb partum 
eft habet quid corporis. 


! COELU M. 

f Septem enim in moles formavit Pater firmamen- 
; ta mundorum: 

‘Coclum rotunda figura circumcludens. • 
Fixitque multum ccelum aftrorum inerrantium, 
Animaliumque errantium conftituitfeptenarium. 
Terram in medio pofuit, aqudmque in terrs fi- 
nibus. ’’ 

Aer6mque fupra hsc. 

Fixitque multum castum aftrorum inerrantium. 
Tenfione, non laboriosa mala. 

Sed 
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3 ‘uKavVjj Ik s^Vh 


I Sed fixione errorem non habente i 
Fixfrque multumccetuni aftrorui 
Ignem ad ignem cogens. 

Fixlone errorem non habente in i 
Sex eos conftituit, fepcimum Sol 
Iifmedium jaciens ignem. 


K«w' «7srAatfoV cinq, yiwcufc n JV/fiCSS z) -arsA©- «€A 
a.VTc'f \eiy.Cdvncrcc eudg;if j/4a©* , 

’HsAfKTSi <rg?to»tfTS, oV«tiHe< <r w&xorla*. 
riuff <ave$f Sioxfowpa, ftgwfjfr ’TetyUf. 

Xc UTCU $ if ot;0 trspVKoTf part (lAiTTryjcu 3 

*Ev$a. Kg?V<SK 

H4a;©- Wf'tTf'9- ^Tn'SKorriw *sroAop &yvlv» 

A*£4eicj rs fstlwnf a v?.*'}'& cfy.fi , 


Parturit enim Dea Solemque magnum, St fplen- 
didam Lunam. 

/Ether, Sol, Ipiritus Lunar, aeris duftores, 
Solariumque circuLorum, Stlunarium cltcrepi- 
tbum, 

Sinuumque aereorum. 

/Etheiis cantus, Solilque, 8t Luna: canalium, St 

Et latus aer, lunaiifque curfus, St polus Solis. 
Colligit ip him, aed picas a-theris harmonium, 
SolitfiiLunarque, St quaxunque aere contiiientur. 
Ignis ignis derivatio, St ignis penu. 

Ciines enim in acutum nato lumini conlplciun- 

Ubi Saturnus. 

Sol allLlior iiiLucns polum punim. 
il.ulKieulque cut liis,iit Luna: ingens impetus, 
Aciiiquc Huxlis. 

Solemque magnum, St Iplcndidam Lunam. 


Otov ifx.hay.iw, ttittViot, airt&-v]w. 

N iw, >Cj •js=.?£vtIw > ’Ex/KttfJ'n. 

K«' aniiycuou a\\w, ot $ lyructw k'o 


Xuy-GtKa ji> •mfleadt voQ- imp tsu> 

" 0x93 xvxarK&axf t’jjj 4<-’X t,JU '- 

Ktflk&iTa ;ii vSp Iv 4.vx»> « cayueri a 
'Ty.ix; iyx.eL7i$HKt anxlig eti'J'fiOV ts Ode 7i. 
’Ac rd[jialx .«%! eb rx S3x anuflx. 

ScSyxlx J'' h cLvTotf vumv hix.ev iyJ'iJHat. 

M» S'wxf&yvf xxl*%3v acuij.ti.Tiii cuyxTuy, 
Ala t’jm cuu.a\iy.vvt &s ho cviKiy]ei<^t\Te) tpvctv. 


'H yiha J'ii kSvoI yt yxr.xslxTxi i'eya. anxciav 
■i-uyauv, ancti ytuxvi-r igavitov, 

KeW o\€txi T=, ^ i QtLTa v3y.x\x iyyaat. 

"oarcu a.7r tayXtUel®-, aval', ciiie, » 3 x} turn 
'Ex. A,a { l&i/MT,. MiVo y.ephtu< oV m-dyw 

'Ky 3 &a -ivy v-; p, »9®- iS&TW, ouua]a S’’ at JHw 


Dcum mundanum, a’ternum, infinitum. 

Juvcnem, Sc fenem- 

Et fontanum aliud, quod empyreum mundum 
ducit. 

A N I M A, CORPUS, IIOMO. 

Oportct te lellinarc ad lucem St patris Itimina, 
Unde iniliaelt tibi aniina, muLtam induta meu- 

H:tc pater mente contepir, mortalifque ei eft 
animatus. 

Symbola enim patema mens feminavit in animis 
Amore profimdo replens animam. 

Repol'uitenim mentem in anim.t, in corporc verb 
Vus repol'uit pater hominumque detimque. 
Incorporea quidem funt divina omnia. 

Corpora verb in iplis veltii causa lunt alligata. 
Non potentes continere incorporeos corpora, 

Ob corpoream, in quam concentrati eftis, natu- 

rrique deo jacent faces trahentes validas. 

A patre defeendentes, a quibus anima defeenden- 
tibus 

Empyreos carpit fiuUus, animam alenteni llo- 

Ideoque mente concipientes opera patris 
Parcs fatalis alam fugiunt inverecundam. 

Et fi hanc animam videris redeuntem. 

At aliam imittit pater, ut in numero fit. 

Certe valde ilia: Unit beatiffima: fupra omnes 
Animas, ad terram a Coelo profufir. 

IlltEque divites, St ineffabilia ftamina habentes. 
Quatcunque a lucente, 6 rex, a te, vel ipfo 
Jove funt progenita:. Miti valida a necellitate 
Ducatur anima: profunditas immortalis oculof- 
que afFatim 

Omnes furfum extende. 

Nec deorfum pronus (Is in nigricantem mun¬ 
dum. 
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jia-JU diiv Hnris& nnrirpalai Tt, j!$ "A<fit« 
’A/if/JU-epib, p/Toai-, AdaAoyapns, drool®-, 

KpnftrdJ'ns, trnoAics, orapjr $dB®- diiv iAiaav, 

’Ae <yv[Jtpd'ar dparis dlpias, dfyiv, anryoLpoor. 

Kaf o fj.itrotpa.viiS k otrpo®-, x) rd moAid pSI>£& 

■T 9 'So &0AA01 HctJaraVI®- 
ZitTitcror c^'-Now. 

Ai?« «»*. M«f. ! rfw ««« 

Sdpiari nButras, con rd^tv dtp' ifs «ppi/'»f 
Au-J/t dyarntris, hpa Aoya tpyov ivdtrtts. 

Min Karen vdJQis, xpnfJVOS, x? veroK<Tea, 

'Et ?anropn trupav x? f&tt&fjid©- • hr iloro 
A</iU dviy-Mt Ae/y& &■ 

Mh tr'j avi-ats rUu Aptappdplw. 

•iuyji li poigporuv Ai'ov ay%n nrds As iavjUil. 

oCHv Avrniv i x *tra, Sa.i ■S-siflsi' m jiBdsat. 

'Appooviav aiyA 3 <5, up’ ? «Uf ttdfja £&r(ov. 

' ’EdlAvas srveivov viiv ipyoy W IvtreCins, 

'Ptitriv >y trSfja tratiQi;. f 

”E si AJ'oMp piseis ets rirrov dwpttpdovla. 

TlanoAiv dirAcira 4 vyn nrveps Ma tout. 

'O oruet&aATPf hygja. nrpoillsnr iyjH T-J.'r, 1 - 

Tep met jS) Perris iptnoiAdtras AeoOsr $d® s!-{. 

AnAvyoy] / 3 y £e?nrj xpsoryoi ptdv.apss nAtBon. 

Al nrdivtu fJi&'ouv S.yjrapa.l. 

Jidt rd na.it.ns nAns ^AarnfJa\a Xt ,K ^‘ is irfA*. 
’EAnris rgetpira tr s -mieioy©- dyysAnuo set yaga. 
’Aaa' in. AQdiyilot xArns do AiA<jv ordletxos m, 

M iyeis av ^£aO;i AnAns, X) pnpia AetAiiC;i 

M tipt-Ua A&ifdfSn nrdjeix*- trveAnptdl®- dyrn. 

To!s 3 Maiorov tpdos idaxe yydettrpta AaSiS-at. 

Ts s 3 iorrdoflas ins hixagormy aAxns. 

Mii nriifJa fJoAvins, fJnre paAvyps no lorhrsJov. 

hlnre no r vAii s axuCaAov xgnfjyip xx] axA-lty ■ 

Mil sfaf? t, 'Iva (Jn i£mtra iyV n. 

Bill art trapia aiot’o y\ay '-[vyjxj r.aAa$urtt\tu. 
"Vtiyjis ef ainifSfj dpdnrtcoi, ivwrot An. 

vEydov oM fiifivntra, no ordfAevov i or&i£tra. 

"n rofi/Jnesranns tpvtrsas, avBpanvs, niyjtlQiJci .! 

M» rd mrsAaera fAreg. yams vmro trbji tpptrcc BaAAtt, 

MiWs poirfot fJtrgtg. iisa in r-avovas trwaBgptQas, 


| Cui profunditas femper infida lubftrata eft, 6c 
Hades 

Circumquaquc caligans, Iqualidus, idol Is gau- 
dens, Amens, 

Prascipitofus, tortuofus, ccecum profundum Tem¬ 
per involvens. 

Semper delponfus oblcuram faciem, inertem, 
Spiritu-carentem. 

Et Ofor luminis mundus, 8c tortuofi fluxus 
A quibus vulgus attrahitur. 

Quaere paradifum. 

Qusre tu animae canalem,unde, aut quo ordine 
Corpori inlervieris, in ordinem a quo effluxifti 
Rurius reftituas, facro fermoni operam uniens. 
Neque deorfum fis pionus, pra’cipidum in terrS. 
fubeft, 

Septemvios trahens per gradus : quo fub 
Horribile necefliratis Thronus eft. 

Ke tu augeas fatum. 

Anima liominum Deum coget quodammodo in 
leipfam ; 

Nihil mortale habens, tota a Deo eft ebria fafta 
Harmonium rel'onat namque, fub qua eft corpus 
mortale. 

Extendens igneam mentem ad opus pietatis, 

Et fiuxile corpus fervabis. 

Eft 8c idoloportio in lococircumlucente. 

Undique infifla anima ignis habenas tende. 

Igne culens cogitatio primiliimum habec ordi- 

Igni namque mortalis propinquans aDeo lumen 
habebit. 

Immoranti enim mortal! prseftb Dii aderunt. 
Poena: homirium func angores. 

Et mala: materia: germina utilia funt, 6c bona. 
Spes nutriat te ignea Angelica in regione. 

Sed non recipit illius velle Paterna mens, 

Donee non exeat,ex oblivione, St verbum loqua- 

Memoriam indens Paterni Synthematis puri. 

His quidem dilcibile lucis dedit notitiam fufei- 
pere. 

flos verb 8t lomnolentos fill fruftum dedit ro- 
boris. 

Neipiricum macules neque profundum fac fii- 
perficiem. 

Neque materia: quilquilias pracipitio relinquas. 
Ne educas, ne exiens habeat quidpiam. 

I Vi corpus relinquentium anima lunc puriffimae. 

I Anima cxpullores, relpiratores,8c faciles folutu 
I funr. 

jSiniftris in lumbis Hecates virtutis eft fons, 
'Intus tota manens, virgineum non abjiciens. 

O audaciffima natura, homo, artificium ! 
Neque ingentes menfuras terra in tuam mentem 
i pone. 

Non enim veritatis planta eft in terra. 

I Neque iumenfuris menfuras Solis regulas con- 


AlJlff) (ovAn tpips\aj, i’i'x svSKa trdto. 

MUutuov /odfJ def/Jn/ja, x) driatov nr^nr'opdjfJa 
Mluiin f di£ov ’tatrov, dA Tftj-a ip ya dvdynns 

'Ariejov zrepnrofdbpta, triBev ydeJv vv. iAoyjdjAti. 

Ai-ji'ctQi cpviAav Aaptros orAarus u ■nor' dAnAns. 

Ou Avtudv trnrAiyyjrav r orofJat ' rdJ'' d.AuffJttla 

Efjnooetv.ns dwarns oneiyijaja ' tpsuys trl raura 
MtAAoix cntrsCins he/v ijaov dyoty^y. 


uEterno confilio fertur, non gratia tui. 

Lunarem quidem curfum,8caftreum progreffum 

Luna ftrepitum dimitte, Temper currit opera 
neceffitatis 

Aftreus progreflus, tui gratia non eft partus. 

TEthereus avium pes latus nunquam verus eft. 

Non lacrificia vifeeraque cupio : hac funt 
omnia ludi, 

Mercatoria deceptionis firmamenta j fuge tu 
hac 

Si vis pietatis facrum paradifum aperire. 


Ubi 





’Ei'5-' etfSTii, troji'a tsj dhnpid. miviyovlcu. 



Mi pi/s-jef nviiiflefy ayahue., 

Ot! >B X{” xeiy*t rt pkiiriy veiv eapct TtMvflj. 

v OTt Til ' 4 vx£t dUyeyla «« TlKiW iltc 
y*n. 

'Ek J f «£js xokiruv yalm SgAtntvfi x&inoi y.vvlf, 

Ov tit a>.n-$Zi triSft* Q&tJ dyJ'el J'fKyMtis 


’Ep'tsyei tki 7 " 'EH.ctTlK.iV Telfl&W* 

‘OvipLctl* pigGa&t (*htot' aKhd^Kf, 

E'tci 3S oyoftila Tctf Uiroit 
Ctivetiuv c* rt\l!cut ippiflov i^oi>7*- 
*H vina Q\i 4 ff fMfptfc arig <£itepi> tv(, 
CtaHT&fihiiv intvgTiii'ot Sto xypirVitt Kvff** > 


Km$i 


TVifi fHVlw. 


Ubi Virtus, fipientiaque, 31 bona iex congregaa- 
rur. 

Tuum enim vas beftiac terra: habitabunt. 

Iplas autem terra lepeliit ad filioS ufqUe. 

dimones, SACRIFICIA. 

■ Natura fuadet efle Daemonas puros. 

Et mala materia; germina, utilia, 3t bona. 

Sed ha:c in abditis feptis mentis evOlvo. 

Ignis fimulacrum Taltatim in aere in tumorem 
extendens, 

Vel etiam ignem infiguratum, unde vocem cur- 
rentem, 

Vel lumen abundans radians; ftreperum, cohvo- 
lutum: 

Sed 8c equum videre luce ma’gis fulgurantem, 
Vel etiam puerum fuis humeris inequitantem 
equo, , 

Ignitum, vel auro dittin&um, vel lpoliai;um, 

Vel etiam lagittantem, acftantem fuper humeris. 
Multoties fi dixeris mihi, cernes omnia leonem, 
Nequeenim coeleftiscurvitas tunc apparet moles. 
Aftra non lucent, Luna lux opertum eft. 

Terra non flat, cernuntur verb cunfta fulminibus. 1 
Neque naturae voce’s per le vifibile fimulacrum. 
Non enim oportet illos te Ipe&are antequam 
corpus Sacris purgetur. 

Quando animas mulcentes femper 4 Sacris abdu- 
cunt. 

Ergo ex finibus terra: exiliunt terreftres canes, 
Nunquam verum corpus mortali homini mon- 
ftrantes. 

Operare circa Hecaticum turbinem. 

JVomina barbara nunquam mutaveris. 

Sunt enim noraina apud fingulos 4Deodata 
Potentiam in Sacris ineffabilem habentia. 

Quando videris formi fine Sacrum ignem, 
Collucentem faltatitn totius per proihndum 
mundi, 

Audi ignis vocem. 


THE 
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O R A G L E S 

r. i ... i • o ' F 

Z Q K 0 4 J S T E R ; 

■y.nut';-/' ‘Coiieded'By 

E Bn A N C IS C US :: P A T RIGIU S. 


M O N A.D. . D Y A D. TRIAD. 


w? 


THife the Maternal Mbnad ... 

' The Monad- is enlargedywhich generates 
■■.niy, }w.' ,'.v.'j J- • 

E^feDyad (its-by-Vimpfifidglitters with In- 

ieUellkaiSeltionsi 1 :o . - 1 . 

AndfoGepern all-ihings-,\ ‘andto Order(illthings 
not Ordkrid . ! , 
FoRffi'ihF’iihole'ftFkFld.iJfiineth'iheTiiaA, over 
■Wh’lifokbe’MohUdt^'R/i/es. 1 ' • ' •• - 

Tfrit‘Quite F is We Weginhifig of all SeClion. 

For the Mind of the Father /aidthat all ‘things 
fiecuiirito three.’ • 


That all things might continue loving for ever. 

\ Neither tbofe things which are intellectually con¬ 
text in the light of the. Father in all things. • . 

That being the Elements of .the World they might 
perfift in Love. 

For it is. the Bound of the. paternal Depth, and 
the Fountain of the Intellectuals. 

Neither went he forth, but abode in the pater¬ 
nal Depth, ' 

And in the Adytwit according to Divinely-noit- 
rijhed Silence. 

For the Fire once above, fhutteth not his Power 

Into Matter., by Actions, but by the Mind. 

For the paternal Mind hath Jowed Symbols tbrd 
the World, 

Which underjiandeth lntelligibles, andbeautijieth 
ineffables. 

Wholly Divifion and Indivifible. 

By Mind he contains the lntelligibles, but intro- 
duceth Senfe into the Worlds. 

By Mind he contains the lntelligibles, butlntro- 
dttceth Soul into the Worlds; 


MIN D. I N TELL I G I B L E S. 
INTELLECT U ILL. 

A Nd oj the one Mindjhe intelligible (Mind.) 
For the Mind is. hot-.without the intelligi¬ 
ble it exifts not without it. ■ 

Intellectuals, and lntelligibles^ which 


three, Governing, all things by Mind. 


And there appeifbd in-fit -ifhe Triad) Virtue. and 

And Mifiifcre'ft 'Veritfi ' ■ 

This way'fibwdtn the'Shape of the Triad, being 
pra-dMome f[' V 

Not We'frji ;• (Ejfcnce) but ’where they'aleemea- 

For thou muft conceive that all things ferve-thefe 
three Principles. 

'The firft courfe is Sacred, but in the middle. 

Another the third, aerial-, which chcrijheth the 
Earth in Fire. 

And Fountain of Fountains, and of all Fountains. 

The Matrix containing all things. 

Thence abundantly fprings forth the Generation 
of multivarious Matter. 

Thence extracted a prefer the flower of glowing 
Fire, 

■ Flajhing into the Cavities of the World : jor all 
things from thence ' 

Begin to extend downwards their admirable Beams 
FATHER. MIND. 


. _ -...—. of the Intelligent . 

j 'Learn the Intelligible, flnce.f t .ex.ijis beyond the 


T he: Father hath J.notched away binflelf ; 

1 i thhr hath he Jhtit up his own fire in his 
Intellectual Power. 

For the Father pc if died all things, and delivered 
them over to the fecond Mind, 

Which the whole Race of Men call the firft 
Light begotten of the Father-, for he alone 
Having crop d the Flower of the Mind from the 
Fathers Vigour. 

For the Paternal felf begotten Mind vnderfiend¬ 
ing [his~] Work, 

Sowed in all the fiery bond of Love, 


. Mini. .... 

And of the Mind which, moves the Empyreal Hea¬ 
ven. " ' ■ . .. 

F 0 r the Framer of the fiery ., World .is. the Mini 
of the Mind. 

Ton who know certainly the ftipermundane pater¬ 
nal Depth.- .. ...... 

The intelligible is predominant over all SeClion. 
There isfomething Intelligible, which it behooves 
ibee to under ft and with the flower of the Mind. 
For if thou enclineft thy Mind, thou Jhalt under- 
ftand this alfo ; 

Pet underftanding fomething \_of iT\ thou Jhalt 
not under ft and this wholly 5 for it is a Power 
Of CircumlucidStrength,glittering with Intellec¬ 
tual Seflions (Rays). 

~ it it behooves not to confider this intelligible 
with Vehemence of IntelleClion, 

But with the ample flame of the ample Aland, 
which meafureth all things. 

Except this Intelligible : but it behooves to un- 
derftand this. 

For if thou enclineft thy Mind, thou Jhalt under- 
1 ftand this alfo, 

1 Not flxedly,but having a pure turning Eye [thou 
muftD 

Ext end the empty mind of thy Soul towards the 
Intelligible, 

That thou anayft learn the Intelligible, for it ex¬ 
ifts beyond the Mind. 

But every mind underftands this God for the 
Mind is not 

Without the Intelligible, neither is the Intelligible 
without the Mind. 

To the Intellectual Prefers of the Intellectualfire, 
' all things 
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By yielding are fubfervient to the perfwafive 

Counfel of the father. H E C ATE. S YNOC HE S. TELETARCHS 

And to itnderfland,and always to remain inarejl- 

lejs whirling. out of him Spring all 

But injinualing into Worlds the Venerable Rome Jl Implacable Thunders, and'the Prejlerreeei- 
in a flecplefs Whirling. I ving cavities 

> Of the Intirely-lueid Jlrc 


fountains and Principles -, to turn, and alwa 
remain in a rcfllejs Whirling. 

By rcafon of the terrible menace of the Fatht 


and the Prejlerreeei- 
qth of father-begotten 


By rcafon of the terrible menace of the father. And he who begirds (viz.) the fewer of fire, and 
Under two Minds the Life generating fountain the flrong 

Sou Is is contained ; Spirit of the Poles fiery above. 

And the Maker, who fclf operating framed the He gave to his Prefers that they Should guard 
World. the Tops. 

Who fprnng firfl out of the Alind Mingling the power of his own Strength in the 

C/oatbing fire with lire, binding them together, Synoches. 

to mingle O bow the ft r orld hath inlelleihialg aides inflexible! 

The fountanous Craters, preferves the flower of Bccaufe Jhe is the Operatrix, becaufe fhe is the 
his own fire. ‘ I Difprnfatrix of Life-giving fire. 

He ghttcrcth zetih Intel/cllual Sell ions, and., Becaufe affo it fills the Life-producing Bofom of 
filled all things with Love. [ Hecate. 

Like Smarms they arc carried, being broken. And infti/s in the Synoches the enlivhing flrength 

About the Bodies of the World. ' Of potent fire. 

'1 hat things nnfajhioned may be fafhioncd. \ But they arc guardians of the works of the father, 

1 That the MindSpeaks, it fpeaks by nnderjland- ’ for he difgujjcs hinfe/f, prof effing 

ing. '1 e be cloaihed with the Print oj the Images. 

Power is with them, Alind is from Her. The Teletarchs are comprehended with the Sy- 

JYNGES. IDE** PKNICIPLES. JEMIMA* 

T Hefe being many afeend into the lucidWor/ds. AH th ings arc JubJervtent. 

Springing into them, and in which there arc Hut as many asjirve the Material Synoches, 
three Tops. ' slaving put on the compdcatly- Armed Vigour cf 

Beneath them lies the chief of Immatrrials. rtf bunding Light. 

Principles which have itnderflood the intelligible With tripp/e flrength fortifying the Soul and the 
Works of the father. ' Mind. 

Difclofcd them in Jbtfible Works as in Bodies -, To put into the Alind the Symbol of Variety. 

Being (as it mere) the ferry-men betwixt the fa- A/td not to walk difpcrjedly on the Empyraal 
ther and Alatter. Channels ; 

And producing manifeji Images of itnmanifrfl Hut fhffly 

things, i hefe frame lndtvtfibles, and fenftbles. 

And inferibing unmanifcft things in the manifeji And Corporiforms, andthings defti/id to Matter 
frame of the World. ' 

The Alind of the father made a jarring Noife, SOUL NATURE. 

underflanding by vigorous Counjcl, 

Omniform Ideas and flying out of one fountain T?0/’ Hie Soul being a bright fire, by the power 
They fprung forth-, for, from the fathers war Jl of the. father 

the Counfel and End, Remains Immortal, and is Aliftrefs of Life-, 

By which they are connctted to the father, by a l- And poffcffeth martyComplexions of the Cavities of 
ternate the World-. 

Life from feveral Vehicles. Tor it is in imitation of the Mind 5 but that which 

But they were divided, being by Intclleflual fire is born hath fomething of the Body. 

diftributrd The Channels being intermixed, fhe performs the ■ 

Into other IntcUc&uals -. for the King did Jot be- Works of incorruptible fire. 

fore the multiform World Next the paternal Conceptions 1 (theSoul)dwell-, 

An IntellcQual incorruptible Pattern •, thisPrint Warm, heating all things ; for be did put 
through the World he pronwting,oJ whefe form I he Mind in the Soul, the Soul in the dull Body. 
According to which the World appeared Of us the father of Gods and Alien impofed. 

Beautified with all kind of Idea's, of which there Abundantly animating Light,fire,/Ether.Worlds, 
is one fountain, . for natural Works co-exill with the IntellQual 

Out of which come rujhing forth others undiflftbu- Light of the father,forthe Soul which adorn'd 

ted,being lt oken about the Bodies of the World, the great 

which through the vafl Reccffes, Heaven, and adorning with the father. 

Like Swarms, are earned round-about every way. But her Horns are fixed above, 
hilellcliual Notions from the paternal fountain But about the Jhouldcrs of the Goddefs, immenfe 
cropping the flower of fire. ' Nature is exalted. 

In the point of flecplefs time, of this Primigeni- Again, indefatigable Nature commands theWorlds 
ous Idea. and Works. 

Thefirfl felf-budding font ain of the father budded. That Heaven drawing an eternal courje may run. 
Intelligent Jynges do(tbcmfelves')aljo underfiand And the fwift Sun might come about theCenter 
from the father: at he ufeth. 

By unfpeakable Ccuncils, being movedfo as loan- Look not into the fatal name of this Nat lire- 
derfland. H h h h THE 


Intelligent Jynges 
from the father 
By unfpeakable Ci 
derfland. 
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THE WORLD. 

T He Maker who operating by himfelj'frameA 
the World. 

And. there "was another Bulk of fire, 

By it felf operating all things that the Body of\ 
the World might be pefelled, ' f 

That the World might be manifejl and not feem 
Membranous. 

The whole World of Fire, and Water, and Earth, 
And all-nourifhing JEther, 

The unexpreffible and expreffible Watchwords oj 
the World. 

One Fife by another from the dijiributedChannels 
Faffing from above to the oppojite Part, 

Through the Center of the Earth $ and another 
fifth Middle.: 

Fiery Channel, where it defeends to the material 
Channels. 

Life-bringing fire. 

Stirring hitnfelj up with the Goad of refounding 

Another fount ainous, which guides the Empyreal^ 

The Center from which all (Lines) which way fo- 
ever are equal. 

For the paternal Mind fowed Symbols through 
the World. 

For the Center of every one is carried betwixt the 
fathers. 

For it is in imitation of the Mind, but that which 
is born hath fomething of the Body. 

HEAVEN. 

F Or the Father congregated fevenFirmaments] 
of the World-, . 

Circumfcribing Heaven in a round Figure, 

He fixed a great company of inerratick Stars, 
And heconfiitutedaScptena/y of erratick Ani¬ 
mals. 

Placing Earth in the middle, and Water in the 
middle of the Earth. 

The Air above thefe. 

He fixed a great Company of inerratick Stars, 

To be carri'd not by laborious andtroublefome 
T enfion. 

But by a Jett lenient which hath no Error. 

He fixed a great Company of inerratick Stars, 
Farcing Fire to Fire, 

Tobe carried by a fettlement which hath not Error 
He conftituted them fix-, cafling into the midft 
The fire of the Sun, 

Sujpending their Diforder in well-ordered Lones. 

. For the Goddefs brings forth the great Sun, and\ 
the bright Moon. i 

0 JEther, Son, Spirit, Guides of the Moon and\ 
of the Air-, f 

And of the folar Circles,and of the Monthly clajh- 


His Hair poinfed is feett by his. native Light 
Hence comes Saturn. 

The Sun Affeffor beholding the pure Pole ; 

.And the JEtherial Courje, and the vaft Plot ion of 
1 the Moon, 

And the Aerial fluxions, 

And the great Sun, and the bright Moon. 

TIME.. 

T H E Mundane God-, JEternal, Infinite. 

Young, and Old, of a Spiral form. 

And another fotintaittous, who guides the Empy¬ 
real Heaven. '' 

SOUL. BODY. M A N. 

I T behoves thee to haften to the Light, and to 
the Beams of the Father -, 

From whence was fent to thee a Soul cloathed - 
with much Alina. 

Thqfe things the Father conceived,and fo the nior - 
rat was animated. 

For the paternal Mind fowed Symbols in Souls ; 
Replenifbing the Soul with profound Love. 

For the Father of Gods and Men placed the Mind 
in t he Soul ; 

And in the Body he eflablifhed you. 

For all Divine things are incorporeal. ' ' 

But Bodies are bound in them for your fakes : 
Incorporeals not being able to contain the bodies. 

By reafon of the Corporeal Nature in which you 
■ are concentrated. 

And they are in God, attratfing jh-ong flames .. 
Defcending from the Father, from which 'defeat■ 
ing the Soul ' 

Crops of Empyreal fruits the Soul-nourijhing 


. . 

And therefore conceiving the Words of the Father 
They avoid the audacious wing of fatal Deftiny 
Ana though you fee this Soul manumitted. 

Yet the Father fends another to makeup the 
• Number. 

Certainly,thefe are fuperlatively blejfed above all 
Souls-, they are fent forth from Heaven to Earth, 
And thofe rich Souls which have unexpreffible 
. fates ; 

As manyof them (OKing) as proceed front fi¬ 
ning Thee, or from 

Jove Himfelf, under the Jlrong power of (his) 
Thread. 

Let the immortal Depth of thy Soul be predomi¬ 
nant-, but all thy eyes 
Extend upward. 

\ Stoop not down to the dark World, 

'Beneath which continually lies afaithlefs Depth* 
and Hades 

Dark all over, fqualld, delighting in Images, un¬ 
intelligible, 

Precipititious, Craggy, a Depth ; always Rolling, ' 
Alwaysefpoujingan opacous,idle- breathlefsBody, 
And the-Light-hat' ” 
currents. 


ings. 

And of the Aerial Receffes. , - , .. r . 

The Melody of the JEther, and of thePaffages of\ By which many things are /wallowed up. 

the Sun, and Moon, and of the Air, I Seek Paradife -, 

And the wide Air, and the Lunar Courfe, and the'. " 

: Pole of the Sun. 

ColleSing it, and receiving the Melody of the JE- 

Andofthe Sun, and of the Moon, and of all that] 
are Containedin the Air. ' ' 

Fire, the Derivation of fire, and the Difpen- 

. f er °f fi' e i 


it-hating World, and the winding 


Seek thou the way of the Soul, whence or by what 
Order 

leaving, ferved the Body, to the fame place from 
which thou tlidjl flow. 

Thou maiji rife up again,joyning A3 ion to facred 
fpeech. 

Stoop not down, fora Precipice lies below on the 
Earth-, ' Drawing 
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Drawing through the Ladder dobich hath fevc/t 
ft'eps, Beneath which 
Is the Throne of NeceJJity. 

Enlarge not thou thy Deftiny. 

The Soul of Man will in a manner clafp God to 
her felf 5 

Having nothing Mortal\ Jhe is wholly inebriated 
from God: 

For Jhe boafts Harmony, in 'which the mortal Bo¬ 
dy exijis. 

If thou extend the .fiery Mind 
To the work of Piety, thou Jhalt preferve the 
filtxible Body. 

There’s a room for the Image alfo in the circumlu- 
cid place. 

Every way to the unfafinoned Soul ft ret eh the 
Reins of Fire. 

The Fire-glowing Cogitation hath the firjl Rank. 
For the Mortal approaching to the Fire, Jhall have 
Light froth God. 

For to the flow Mortal the Gods are fwift. 

The Furies are Stranglers of Men. 

The bourgeonsevert of ill Matter, are profitable 
good. 

Let Hope nourifh thee in the fiery Angelic Region. 
But the Paternal Mind accepts not her Will, 

Until Jhe go out of Oblivion, and pronounce a\ 
Word, Inferting the remembrance of the pure 
paternal Symbol 

To thefc he gave the docible char after of Life to 
be Comprehended. 

Tho/e that were afleep he made fruitful by his 
own ftrength. 

Dejile not the Spirit nor deepen a Superficies. 
Leave not the Drofs of Matter on a Precipice. 
Bring her not forth, left going forth Jhe have 
Something. 

The Souls of thofe who quit the Body violently, 
are moft pure. 

The ungirders of the Soul, which give her breath¬ 
ing, are eafie to be loo fed. 

In the fide of finifier Hecate, there is a Fountain 
ofVertue -, 

Which remains entire within, not omitting her 
Virginity. 

O Alan the Machine of Boldeji Nature ! 
Subjeftnot to thy Mind the vaftmeafures bf the 
Earth ; For the Plant of Truth is not upon Earth.- 
Nor meafure the Meafteres of the Sun, gathering 
together Canons -, 

He is moved by the Eternal Will of the Father, I 
not for thy fake. 


Let alone the fwift Caurfeofthe 'Moon: Jhe runs 
ever by the impulfeof NeceJfity: 

Tim ProgreJJio'n oj the Stars was not brought 
forth for thy fake. 

The atherial wide flight of Birds is not veracious. 
And the Dijfeftions of Entrails and ViCtuus all 
thefe are toys. 

The fupports of gainfulCheats-, fly thou thefe 
If thou intend to open the Sacred Paradife of Piety 
WhereVirtue, Wifdom, and Equity, are ajjcmbled. 
For thy VeJJelthe Beafts of the Earth Jhallinhabit. 
Thefe the Earth bewails, even to their Children. * 

D1 MONS. RITES. 

N Attire per/wades there are pure Damons-, 
The bourgeons, even all ill matter, are pro¬ 
fitable and good. 

But thefe things I revolve in the reclufe Temples 
of my Blind, 

Extending the like Fire fparklingly into the fpa-.. 
I cious Air 

I Or Fire unfigur’d, a Voice ijfuing forth. ■ 

Or Fire abundant whizzing and winding idiom 
I theEartl), ." 

But alfo to fee a Horfe more glitering than Light. 

1 Or a Boy on [thy] JbouUers riding on a Horfe, 
j Fiery or adorned with Gold, or divefted. 

Or Jhooting and flanding on [thy] Jhoulders. 

If thoufpeak often to me, thou Jhalt fee abfolutely 
that which is Jpoken: 

For then neither appears the Cteleftia! concave 
Bulk, nor do the Stars Jhine: The light of the 
Moon is covered. 

The Ear lh Jiands not ft ill, hit all things appear 
Thunder.) 

1 Invoke not the felf-confpicuous Image of Nature-, 

1 For thou muft- not behold thefe before thy Body 


hing Souls they always reduce them 
front thefe My ft cries. 

lertainly out of the Cavities of the Earth Spring 


Certainly out of the Cavities of the Earth Spring 
T erreftrial Dogs. 

Which Jhew no true fign to mortal Man. 

Labour about the Hecatick Strophalus. 

Never change Barbarous Names ; 

'For there are Names in every Nation given from 
God, which have an unfpeakble power in Rites. 
When thou feeft a Sacred Fire without Form, 
Shining flajbingly through the depths of the World, 
Hear the Voice of Fire. 
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if thou ftoop down wholly to the Body, and 

P -r unfortunate, and continually failing of thy De- 

1 Jr* I ITT V,/ fires, in regard of the Neceffity which is annex- 

ed tothe Body. 

H 1 S For thy Veffel the Beajis of theEartb Jhall Inhabit.] 

EXPOSITION Thereof thy Soul, that is this mortal Bo¬ 
dy, (hall be inhabited by Worms and other vile 

Of the more obfcure Paffages in Enlarge not tbou tby Defliny. 2 . 
thele ORACLES. r t ^ 

Endeavour not to encreale thy Fate, or to do 

. -*--- more than is given thee in charge, for thou wilt 

not;be able. 

Seek thou the way of the Soul, whence or by 

- what Order. ’ For nothing proceeds from the Paternal Prixcipd- 

Having fervei the Body , to the feme Order fay imperfetf. ] 
from which thou dijl flow. 

"Thou maifi rife up again ; joyning Allion to Sa - For from the Paternal Power, which is that 

cred Speech .] of the Supream God, nothing proceedeth imper- 

fe&, foas thou thy felf mighteft compleat it; 

T He Magi that are Followers of Zoroa- for all things proceeding from thence' are per- 
jler, as alfo many others, hold, that feel; as appears, in that they tend to the fer¬ 
tile Humane Soul is immortal; anddef- feliion of the Univerfe. 
cended from above to ferve the Mortal Body, 

that is, to operate therein for a certain time; and But the P eternal Mind accepts not her Will' 
to animate, and adorn it to her power; and Until Jhe go out of Oblivion , and pronounced 
then returns to the place from which (he came. Word, Inferting the remembrance of the pure 
And whereas there are many Manfions therefor paternal Symbol.] 
the Soul, one wholly bright , another wholly dark ; 

others betwixt both partly bright , partly dark : The Paternal Mind, (viz. the Second God 
The Soul being defended from that which is and ready maker of the Soul) admits not her 
•wholly bright, into the Body, if (he perform her Will or Defire until (he come out of the Oblivi- 
Office well, runs back into the fame place; but on, which (he contrasted by Connexion with the 
if not Well, (he retires into worle Manfions, ac- Body; and until fhefpeaka certain word, or 
cording to the tilings which (he hath done in Life. conceive in her thoughts a certain Speech, cal- 
The Oracle therefore faith. Seek thou the Soul’s ling to remembrance the Paternal Divine Sym- 
Path, or the way by which the Soul floweth in- bol or Watch word; this is the purfuit of the 
to thee; or by what courfe (viz. of Life) having good which the Soul calling to remembrance 
performed thy Charge toward the Body, thou hereby becomes moll acceptable to her Maker, 
may’ft mount up to the fame place from which 

thou didft tiow down, viz. the fame Track of It behoves thee to ha/ten to the Light, and to the 
theSoul,joyning ASiontoSacredSpeecb. By§a- Beants.qf.'the Father: 

cred Speech, he underllands that wlych concerns From whence there was fent to thee 4 Soul endu- 
Divine Worfliip; by AHionfDbime, Rites. The ed with much Mind.] 

Oracle therefore (aith, that ^o this Exaltation, of 

the Soul, both Speech concerning Divine War- TheLight and Splendor of the Father is that 
(hip (Prayers,) and Religious Rites (Sacrifices), Manikin ofnlie So.ul which is circumlucid,from 
are requifite. whence the Soul arrayed with much of the Mind 

.. a (was lent hither, wherefore yvemuft halted to re- 
Stoop not down, for a Precipice lies below on the turn to the fame Light. 

Earth, 

Drawing through the Ladder which hath fe- Thefe the Earth bewails , even to their own 
yen Jleps ; beneath which Children.] 

Is the Throne of Neceffity. ] 

Thole who haften not to the Light, from 
He calls the Defenfion into wickednels, and which their Soul was fent to them, the Earth or 
mileiy, a Precipice -, the Terreftrial and Mor- Mortal Nature bewails, for that they being fent 
■tal Body, the Earth: for by the Earth he un- hither to adorn her, not only not adorn her, but 
derftands mortal Nature,as by the Fire frequent- alfo blemilh themfelves by living wickedly ; 
ly the Divine; by the Place with (even Ways, moreover the wickednefs of the Parents is tranF 
he means-Fate dependant on the Planets, be- mitted to the Children, corrupted by them 
neath which there is feated a certain dire and through ill Education, 
unalterable Neceffity : The Oracle therefore ad- 

vileth, that thou ftoop not down towards the The ungirders of the Soul, which give her breath- 
mortal Body, which being fubiefl only tothe ing, are eafie to be loafed. ] 

. Fat&, which proceeds from the Planets, maybe 

reckoned among thofe things which are at The Realbns which expell the Soul from 
.our Arbitrement: for thou wilt be unhappy Wickednels, and give her breathing, are eafie 
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to be untied j and the Oblivion which keeps i 
them, is eafily put off. 

hlibe fide of the finifter Bed. there ha Fountain • 

of Virtue: 

Which remains entire within ; not emitting her 

Virginity'] 

In the left fide of thy Bed, there is the Power 
or Fountain of Virtue, refiding wholly within, 
and never catting off her Virginity, or Nature 
void of Paffionfor theie is always in us the 
power of Virtue without paffion which cannot 
be put off-, although her Energy or Activity 
may be interrupted: he faith the power of Vir¬ 
tue is placed on the left fide, becaufe her A£tt- 
vity is feated on the right: By the Bed is meant 
the Seat of the Soul,fubje£t to her feveral Ha¬ 
bits. 


The Soul of Man will ., in a manner, clafp God to 
her felf. 

Having nothing Mortal , Jhe is wholly inebriated 
from God ; 

For Jhe boafis Harmony , in which the Mortal 
Body confjls. ] 

The Humane Soul will in a manner clafp God.\ 
and joyn him ftriftly to herfelf (who is her con¬ 
tinual Defence) by refembling him as much as 
we can poffibly -, having nothing mortal within 
her ,Jhe is wholly^ drenched in Divinity, or reple- 
nifhed with Divine Goods; ‘for though (he is 
fetter’d to this mortal Body, yet flie glories in 
the Harmony or Union in which the Mortal Body 
ex'tfts ; that is, fhe is not afhamed of it, but 
thinks well of her felf for it; as being acaufe, 
and affording to the Univerfe, that, as Mortals 
are united with Immortals in Man, fo the Uni¬ 
verfe is adorned with one Harmony. 

Becaufe the Soul being a bright fire by the power 
of the Father, . 

Remains Immortal , and is Mijlrefs of Life, 

And pejfifietb many completions of the cavities of 

The fecond God, who firft before all other 
things proceeded from the Father and fupream 
God, thefe Oracles call all along. The Power 0} 
the Father, and his intelleSual Power, and the 
paternal Mind. He faith therefore, that the Soul 
procreated by this power of the Father, is a bright 
fire-, that is, a Divine and Intellectual Eflence, 
and perfifleth immortal through the Divinity of 
its Silence, <7 nd is Mijlrefs of Life, viz. of her 
felf, poflefting Life which cannot be taken away 
from her, for, how can we be laid to be Ma¬ 
tters of fuch things, as may be taken from us, 
feeing the ufe of them-is only allowed us ? but 
of thole things which cannot be taken from us, 
we are abfolute Matters: The Soul according 
to her own Eternity ,ppffejfeih many Rooms in the 
Receptacles of the World, or divers places' 
in the World, which according as. fhe hath led 
Life paft -is allotted to every one. 

Seek Paradife. ] 

The circumlucid Manfion of the Soul, 


: Dcfie not the Spirit, nor deepen a Superficies 3 

i : The followers of Pythagoras and Plato con¬ 
ceive the Soul to be a Subftance not wholly fepa- 
. rate from all Body, nor wholly infeparate; but 
partly feparate, partly infeparate; leparable po- 
1 initially, but ever feparate actually. For they 
. affert three kinds of Forms, one wholly feparate 
from matter,the Supercolettial Intelligences an- 
! other wholly infeparable from Matter, having 
. a Subftance not fubliftent by it felf but depen- 
. dent on Matter; together with which Matter, 

» which is fometimes diffolved by reafon of its na- 

- tu j£ ttibjeft t0 Mutation, this kind of Soul is 
. diffolved alfo and perifheth: this kind they hold 
t w he wholly irrational. Berwixrrhefe they place 
. a middle kind, the rational Soul, differing from 

, the Supercelertial Intelligences, for that it al¬ 
ways co-exifts with Matter; and from the irra- 
■, rational kind, for that it is not dependant on 
Matter; but, on the contrary, Matter is depen- 
l dent on it, and it hath a proper fubiiance poten¬ 
tially fubliftent by it felf; it is alfo indivfible 
l as well as the fuperceleftial Intelligences, and 
performing fome works in fome manner allyed 
to theirs, being it lelf alfo bufied in the know- 

- ledge and contemplation of Beings even unto 
! thefupreme God; and for this reafon is incor- 
. ruptible. This kind of Soul is always coexiftent 
, with an /Ethereal-Body as its Vehiculum, which 
. fhe by continual approximation maketh alfo Im- 
. mortal: neither is this her Vehiculum ina- 
, nimate in it felf, but it is it . felf animated 
, with the other fpecies of the Soul, the irrational 
t (which the Wife call the Image of the rational 

Soul) adorned with Phantafie and Senfe, which 
J feeth and hears it felf whole through whole; 
. and isfurnifhed with alltheSenfes and with all 
the reft of the irrational Faculties of the Soul. 
Thus by the principal Faculty of this Body,Phan- 
. tafie, the rational Soul is continually joyned to 
fuch a Body, and by fuch a Body fometimes the 
humane Soul is joyned with a mortal Body by a 
c certain affinity of Nature, the whole being in¬ 
folded in the whole enlivening Spirit of theEm- 
bryon. This Vehiculum it felf being of the nature 
of a Spirit. The Daemons Souls differ not much 
: from the humane, only they are more noble and 

• ufe more noble Vehicles. Moreover,they cannot 
[ be mingled with corruptible Nature. Likewife 

• .the Souls of the Stars are much better than the 
; Daemons, and ufe better Vehicles; are Bodies 

fplendid by reafon of the greatnefs of the ope¬ 
rative faculty: Thefe DoEtrines concerning the 
; Soul the Magi, followers of Zordajler, feem to 
■ have ufed long befbfe. Defile not this kind of 
Spirit of the Soul, faith’the Oracle, nor deepen 

• it being a Fuperficies; he calls it fuperficies, not 
; as if it had not a triple dimenfion, for it is a 
: Body; but to fignifie its extraordinary Rarity -. 

> nor make it become grofs by acceffion of more 
; matter to its Bulk.- for this Spirit of the Soul 
' becomes grofs, if it declines too much towards 

the mortal Body. 

There is a room for the Image alfo in the circum¬ 
lucid place.] 

He calls the Image of the Soul that part which 
being it felf void of irrational, is joyned to the 
rational 
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rational part, and depends upon the Vehicle) 
thereof: now he faith that this kind of linage j 
hath a part in the circumlucid Region for the 
Soul never laveth down the Vehicle adherent to 
her. 

Leave not the drofs of Matter on a Precipice. ] 

He calls the Mortal Body the drofs.of Matter, I 
and exhorteth that we negleft it not being ill af 
fe£led,but take care of it whilft it is in this life, 
to preferve it in Health as much as pofiible, and 
that it may be pure, and in all things elfe cor-, 
refpond with the Soul. 

Carry not forth, left going forth fhe have fome- 
thing. ] | 

Carry not forth, meaning the Soul,out of the j 
Mortal Body, left by going forth thou incur lbme 
. danger, implying as much as to carry her forth 
beyond the Laws of Nature. 

If thou extend the fiery Mind to the work of Pie-\ 
ty , thou Jhalt preferve the fluxible Body.] 

Extending up thy Divine Mind to the Exer- 
cife of Piety or to Religious Rites, and thou 
Jhalt preferve the Mo'rtal Body more found by 
performing thefe. 

Certainly out of the Cavities of the Earth fpring 
Terreftrial Dogs, 

Which Jhew no true fign to Mortal Man. ] 

Sometimes to many initiated Perfons there 
appear, whilft they are Sacrificing, lbme appari¬ 
tions in the lhape of Dogs, and feveral other Fi¬ 
gures. Now the Oracle faith, that thefe iffue out 
of the Receptacles of the Earth-, that is, out of 
the terreftrial and mortal Body, and the irratio¬ 
nal Paflions planted in it, which are not yet 
fufficiently adorned with Reafon-, thefe are ap¬ 
paritions of the Paflions of the Soul in perform¬ 
ing Divine Rites: meer appearances having no 
fubftance, and therefore not lignifying any thing | 

"Nature perfwadeth that Damons are pure ; 

The bourgeons, even of ill matter, are profitable 
and good. 3 

Nature or natural Realbn perfwadeth ’that Da¬ 
mons are Sacred, and that all things proceeding 
from God, who is in himfelf good, are benefici¬ 
al 5 and the very bloomings of ill hAatter, or the 
forms dependent upon Matter are fuel!: alfo he 
calls Matter ill, not as to its fubftance, for how 
can the fubftance be bad,the bloomings whereof 
are beneficial and good ? but for that it is ranked 
laft among the fubftances, and is the leaft parti, 
cipant of good, which littlenefs of good is here 
expreft by the Wof d illnow the Oracle means, j 
that if the bloomings of ill Matter, viz. of the 
laft of lubftances are good, much more are the 
Dasmons fuch, who are in an excellent Rank as. 
partaking of rational A T ature and beingnot mix¬ 
ed with mortal Nature. 

The Furies are Stranglers of Men.] 

The Furies or theVindiflive Darrens clafpMen 


clofe, or reftrain and drive them from Vice and 
excite them to Vertue. 

Let the immortal depth of the Soul be predomi¬ 
nant-, but all thy Eyes 
Extend Quite upward.] 

Let the divine depth of thy Soul govern and 
lift thou all thy Eyes or all thy knowing facul¬ 
ties upward. 

0 Man , the Machine gf boldeft Nature 7 

He calls Man the Machine of boldeft Naturel 
becaufe he attempts great things. 

If thou fpeak often to me, thou Jhalt fee absolute¬ 
ly that which is fpoken : 

For there neither appears the celeftialconcave bulk 
SSor to the Stars Jhine: the light of the Moon is 
covered. 

The Earth {lands not ftill ., but all things’appear 
Thunder. ] 

The Oracle fpeaks as from God to an initiated 
Perfbn , If thou often fpeak to me, or call vaejhoit 
j Jbalt fee that which thou fpeakefl, viz. Me whom 
■ thou called every where: for then thou fhalt 
perceive nothing but Thunder all abou't, fire gli¬ 
ding up and down all over the World. 

Call not on the fclf-confpicuouslmage of Naturel] 

Seek not to behold the felf-feeing Image of 
Nature, viz. of the JVature of God, which is nor 
vifibletoourEyes: but thofe things which ap¬ 
pear to initiated Perfons, as Thunder,Ligh tiling, 
and all elfe whatfoever, are only Symbols or 
Signs, not the Nature of God. 

Every w^ry to the unfafhionedSoul flretch out the 
Reins of Fire. ] 

Draw unto thy felf every way the Reins of Fire, 
which appear to thee when thou art Sacrificing, 
with a fincere Soul; vis. a Ample, and not ot 
various habits. 

When thottfeeft a Sacred Fire, without Form , 
Shining flafhingly through the depth of the World, 
Hear the voice of Fire. ] 

When thoubeholdefi the divine fire void of fi¬ 
gure brightly g’ :j: -- - J 7 •’ T,r • ’ 


The Paternal Mind hath implanted Symbols in 
Souls. X , 

The Paternal Mind , viz. the Sedulous Maker 
of the fubftance of the Soul, hath ingrafted Sym¬ 
bols or the Images of Intelligibles in Souls , by 
which every Soul poflefleth in her felf the rea- 
fons of Beings. 


Learn the Intelligible, for, 
yond the Mind.] 




xifts bc- 


Learn the Intelligible, becaufe it exifts beyond 
thy Mind,viz. actually; for, tho’ the Images of 
Intelleblual 
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intelleaual things are planted in thee by the 
Maker of All; yet they are but potentially in 
thy Soul; but it behoves thee to have aftually 
the knowledge of the Intelligible. 

There so certainlntelligible which it behoves thee 

to comprehend with the flower of thy Mind.J 

The Supream God, who is perfectly One, is 
not conceived after the fame manner as other 
things, but by the flower of the Mind, that is 
the Supream and Singular part of ourllnder- 
itandihg. 
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Second Mind, which the Nations of Men call 

the Firji. ] 

The Father perfefled all things, viz. the Intel¬ 
ligible Species, (for they are ablolute and per¬ 
fect; and delivered them over to the fecondGod. i 
next him to rule and guide them: whence, if 
any thing be brought forth by this God, and 1 
formed after the likenefs of Him, and the other 
Intelligible Subftance, it proceeds from the Su¬ 
pream Father; This other God, Men efteem the 
F'ptp that is, they who think him the Maker 
of the World,to whom there is none Superiour. 

Intelligent Jyngcs do tbemfelves alfo under (land 
. from the Father-, 

^ dcrftTnd~\ e C °‘ m ^ cts bei ^ moved fo as toun- 

He calls Jynges the Intellectual Species which 
are conceived by the Father ; they tbemfelves alfo 
being conceptive, and exciting Conceptions or 
Notions, by unfpcakable or unutterable Counfels■ 
by Motion here is underftood Intelleftion, not 
Tranlition, but Amply theHabitude to Notions 
fo as unfpeakable Counfels is as much as unmo- 
ved, for fpeakingconfifts in Motion; the mean¬ 
ing is this, Thac thefe Species are immoveable 


I Oh how the World hath IntelleQual Guides in- 
' flexible. ] 

. The moft excellent of the Intelligible Spe¬ 
cies, and of thole which are brought down by 
the Immortals in this Heaven, he calls the In- 
telleSual Guides of the World-, the Coryphaeus 
whom he conceives to be a God, which is the. 
Second from the Father. The Oracle faying 
that theWorldhatb inflexible Guides, means that 
it is incorruptible. 

, The Father hath /notched away himfelf 
I neither bath hc up his own Fire in his In- 
tellettual Power. J 

The Father hath made himfelf exempt from all 
others-, not includingKmMi neither in his own 
Intelleaual Power, nor in the Second God who 
is next him; or limiting his own Fire his own Di- 
vinity; for it is abfolutely ungenerate,and it ielf 
exilting by it felf; fo that hisDivinity is exempt 
, from all others; neither is it communicable to 
any other, although it be loved of all: That 
he'communicates not himfelf, is not out of 
^ Ftwy^but only by reafon of the Impoflibility of 

The Father infufeth not Fear but Pcrfwafion .] 

The Father makes no imprcjflon of Fear, but in.- 
I fufetb Perfwaflon or Love-, for lie being ex- 
I treamly good, is not the caule of ill to any lb 
as to be dreadful; but is the caufe of all good 
to all; whence he is loved of all. 

I Thefe Oracles of Zoroafter many Eminent Per- 
1 forts.have confirmed by following the like Opi¬ 
nions-, efpecially the Pythagoreans and Pla- 
tonifts.* 
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PSELLUS 

H I S 

EXP OS I T I O N 
of the ORACLES. 

There hi a Room for the Image aljd 
in the Circumlucid place. ] 

f~Mages, with the Pliilorophers, are 

thofe things which are connatural to things 
more Excellent than themfelves,' and are 
. worfe than they; as the Mind is connatu¬ 
ral to God, and the Rational Soul to the Mind, 
and Nature to the Rational Soul, and the Body 
to Nature, and Matter to the Body : The Image 
of God is the Mind; of the Mind, the Rational. 
Soul-, of the Rational Soul, the Irrational; of 
the Irrational, Nature; of A T ature, the Body ; 
of the Body, Matter. Here the Cbaldaick Oracle 
calleth the Irrational Soul the Image of the Ra¬ 
tional, for it is connatural to it in Man, .and yet 
worfe than it. It faith, moreover, that there is | 
apart afiigned to the Image in thecirculucid 


from Heaven, as from a fublime place. It exhort- 
eth therefore, that we refine the Body (which 
he underftands by the dregs of Matter) by di¬ 
vine , or that, being ftripped, we raife it up to 
the iEther ; or that we be exalted by God to a 
place Immaterial and Incorporeal, or Corpore¬ 
al but Ethereal or Coeleftial, which Elias the 
Tisbite attained; and, before him, Enoch , being 
Tranflated from this Life into a more Divine 
Condition, not leaving the dregs of Matter, or 
their Body, in a Prccspice; the Precipice is, as 
we laid,, the Terreftrial Region. 

Bring not forth , left going forth fbe have fome 


r- ] 


This Oracle is recited by Plotinus in his Book 
of the EduCfion of the inational Soul; it is an 
excellent and tranfeendent Exhortation. It ad- 
viletb, that a Man bufie not himfelf about the 
\going forth of theSoul , nor take care how ir 1 hall 
go out of the Body; but remit the Bufinels of its. 
Diflolution to the courfe of A T ature ; for, Anx¬ 
iety and Sollicitude about the Solution of the 
Body, and the EduHion of the Soul out of it, 
draws away the .Soul from better Cogitations, 
and bufieth it in fuch cares that the Soul cannot 
be pefeCtly purified; for if Death come upon us 
at fuch time as we arebufied about thisDiffo- 
lution, the Soul goeth forth not quite free, but 
retaining fomething of a Paflionate Life. Paffi- 
on the Chaldaran defines, a Man’s follicitous 
thinking of Death; for we ought not to think 


Region, that is to fay, the Irrational Soul, which of anything, but of the more excellent illumi- 
is the Image of the rational Soul, being purifi- nations; neither concerning thefe ought we to be 
T - c ~ " c —- follicitous: butrefigning our felves to the Ange- 


ed by Virtues in this Life, after the dLUblution 
of the humane Life, afeends to the place above 
the Moon, and receives its Lot in the Cir.cumlu- 
cid place, that is, which Ihineth on every fide, 
and is fplendid throughout; for the place be¬ 
neath the Moon is circumnebulous, that is, dark 
on every fide: but the Lunary, partly Lucid,and 
partly Dark, that is, one half bright, the other 
half dark; but the place above the. Moon is 
circumlucid or bright throughout. Now the 
Oracle faith, that the circumlucid Place, is not | 
defign’d only for the rational Soul, but for its 
Image alfo, or the irrational Soul is deftin’d to. 
the circumlucid place, when as it cometh out of] 
the Body bright and pure, for the Grecian Do¬ 
ctrine afferting the irrational Soul to be Immor¬ 
tal, alfo exalts it up to the Elements under the 
Moon ; but the Cbaldaick Oracle , it being pure ] 
and unanimous with the rational Soul, feats it 
in this circumlucid Region above the Moon. 
Thefe are the Doflrines of the Chaldtxans. 

Leave not the Dregs of Matter on a Precipice.'] 

By the Dregs of Mattcrjhe Oracle underftands 
the body of Man confiding of the four Elements, j 
it fpeaks to the Difciplc by way of InftruCfion 
and Exhortation, thus; not only raife up thy 
Soul to God, and procure that it may rife above 
the confufion of Life; bur, if it be polfible,leave 
not the Body wherewith thou artcloathed, (and 
which is Dregs of Matter , that is, a thing neg- 
le£led and rejected, the fport of Matter) in rhe, 
inferiour World: for this place, the Oracle calls 
a Precipice. Our Soul being darted down hither 


lical and Diviner Powers, which raife us up 
and Hunting up all the Organs of Senfe in the 
Body and in the Soul alfo without diftra&ive 
Cares and Sollicicudes, w® mud follow God 
who calls us. • 

Some interpret this Oraclff more limply; 
ring it not out left it go forthfaving foine thing : 
that is. Anticipate not thy natural Death, al- 
tho’ thou be wholly given up to Philofophy ; 
for as yet thou haft not a compleat Expiation ; 
So that if the Soul pals out of the Body by the 
way of EduCling, it will go forth retaining 
fomething of Mortal Life : for if we Men are 
in the Body, as in a Prifon, (as Plato faith) 
certainly no Man can kill himfelf but muft ex¬ 
pert till God Ihall fend a A r eceffity. 

Sub jell not to thy Mind the vafi Measures of 
the Earth ; 

For the Plant of Truth is not upon the Earth. - 
Nor meafure the Meafures of the Sun, gather¬ 
ing together Canons: 

He is moved by the Eternal Will of the Father , 
t for thy Jake. 

Let alone the fwtft courfe of the Moon: Jhe 
'.ns ever by the impulfe of Neceffity. 

, The Progrejjion of the Stars was not brought 
forth for thy fake- 

The JEtber'tal broadfooted flight of Birds is 
not voracious. 

And the DijfcSions of Entrails andVi&ims , all 
thefe are Toys. 

The fupports of gainful Cheats. Fly thou thofe , 
If thou intend to open the Sacred Paradife of 
Piety. 
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Piety. Where Virtue, Wifdom, and Equity are af- 
/entitled.J 

The Chalitean withdraws the Difciple from 
all Grecian Wifdom, and teacheth him to ad¬ 
here only to God, Subjell not (faith he,) to thy 
Mind the vajl meafures of the Earth ; jor the 
Plant of Truth is not on Earth-, that is, enquire not 
follicitoufly into the vail Meafures of the Earth, 

. as Geographers ufe to do, Meafuring the Earth; 
for the Seed of Truth is not in the Earth. Nor 
meafure the meafures of the Sun, gathering toge¬ 
ther Canons-, he is moved by the EtcrnelWill of 
the Father, not for thy fake: That is, bufienot 
thy felf about the Motion and DoQrine'of the 
Stars, for they move not for thy lake, but are 
perpetually moved according to the Will of 
God; Let alone the /wife cottr/e of the Moon, fhe 
runs ever by the tmpuIJ'e of Necejftty : That is, 
enquire not anxiouily the rolling motion of the 
Moon,for fhe runs not for thy fake, but is im¬ 
pelled by a greater neceflity. The Progrr/Jion oj 
tlte Stars was not brought forth for thy fake-, that 
is,the Leaders of the fixed Stais,and the Planets 
received not their Effence for thy lake. The JE- 
tbereal broadfooted Jlight of Birds is not veraci¬ 
ous-, that is, rhe Art concerning Birds flying in 
the Air, called Augury, obferving their Flight, 
Notes, and Pearching,is not true. By broadj'eet, 
he means the walking or pace of the Foot, m 
refpefl of the extentionof theToesin the skin. 
And the DifeQions of Entrails and YiSints, all 
thefe are Toys: that is, the Art of Sacrificing, 
which enquireth after future Events, as well by 
Vi£b'ms,. as by infpeQion into the Entrails of 
Sacrificed Bealls, are meerly Toys. The fupports 
of gainful Cheats: .fly thou tho/c , that is, fraudu¬ 
lent acquifitions of gain. If thou intend to open 
the Sacred Paradife of Piety , where Virtue, Wif 
dom, and Equity are ajfembled. (Thou (faith he) 
who art under my Dilcipline, enquire not curi- 
oully after thefe things, if thou wouldft that 
the Sacred Paradife of Piety be open to thee. 
The Sacred Paradife of Piety, according to the 
Chaldaans , is not that which the Book of Mo- 
Jes defcribes,but the Meadow of iublimeft Con¬ 
templations, in which there are feveral Trees of 
Vertues; and the Wood, (or Trunk) of know- 
■ ledge, of good and evil, that is, Dijudicative 
‘ Prudence which diflinguilheth Good from Evil; 
likewife, the Tree of Life, that is, the Plant of 
Divine Ilium!nation,which bringeth forth to the 
-Soul the fruit of a more holy and better life; 
in this Paradife, therefore, grow Vertue, Wif¬ 
dom, and Equity; Vertue is one in General, 
but hath many Species; Wifdom comprehend- 
eth within it felf all the Vertues, which the Di¬ 
vine Mind pronounceth, as only unfpeakable. 

Seek thou the way of the Soul, whence or by what 
Order 

Having ferved the Body, to the /ame order from 
which thou didjl flow. 

Thou tnaift rife up again ; joyning Allion to Sa¬ 
cred Speech.") 

That is, Seek the Origin of the Soul, from 
whence it was produced and ferved the Body, 
•and how Men cherifhing and raifing it up by the 


Exercife of Divine Rites, may reduce it to the 
place whence it came. "Uniting Allion to Sa¬ 
cred Reafon, is to be underflood thus. Sacred 
Reafon(ot dilcourfe)in us is the Intelleflual Life, 
or rather the fupreavn faculty of the Soul,which 
the Oracle elfevvhere ftyles the Flower of the 
Mind; but this Sacred Reafon cannot by its own 
guidance-afpire to the more fublime Inilitution, 
and to the comprehenfion of Divinity; the 
work of Piety leads it by the hand to God, by 
alfilfance of Illuminations from thence .- but the 
Chaldean by the Teleflick Science, perfefls (or 
initiates),the Soul by the power of Materials 
here on Earth. To this Sacred Reafon, faith he, 
when thou haft united A (lion, that is, joyned 
the work oflnitiation to the Sacred Reafon, or 
berter Faculty of the Soul. 

Our Theologift Gregory raifeth the Soul to 
the more Divine things by Reafonand Contem¬ 
plation : by Reafon which is in us the bell and 
molt intelletlual Faculty ; by Contemplation, 
which is an Illumination coming from above: 
But Plato affirms, that we may comprehend the 
ungenerate Eflence by Reafon and Intellect. But 
the Chaldxan faith, that there is no other means 
for us to arrive at God,- but by flrengchning the 
VehiculumoftheSoul by Material Rites; for 
itfuppofeth that the Soul is purified by Scones 
and Herbs, and Charms,and is rendred expedite 
for Affent. 


Stoop riot-down ; for a Precipice lies below on the 

Earth. . 

Drawing through the Ladder which hath feven 

fteps, beneath 'which 
Is the Throne of Necejftty.) 

The Oracle advifeth, the'Soul which is next 
to God, that fhe ad here only to him with her 
whole Mind,and bend nut downward^, for there 
is a great Precipice betwixt God and the Earth 
which draweth Souls down the Ladder which 
hath J"even Steps : The Ladder of feven Steps 
fignifies the Orbs of the feven Planets; if there¬ 
fore the Soul decline, fhe is carried fo the Earth 
through the feven Orbs: but that paflage thro’ 
the feven Circles leads her as by fo many fteps 
to the Throne of Neceflity, whither, when the 
Soul arriveth, fhe is neceffitated to fuffer the 
terreftrial World. 


Never change barbarous Names. ) 

That is, there are certain Names among all 
Actions delivered to them by God, which have 
an unlpeakable Power in Divine Rites .* change 
not thefe into the Greek Dialetl; as Seraphim 
and Cherubin, and Michael and Gabriel: Thefe 
in the Hebrew Dialefl have an unfpeakableEffi- 
cacy in Divine Rites; but changed into Greek 
A T ames, are ineffectual. 

The Worldbath intcllellual Guides inflexible. ) 

The Chaldacans aflert Powers in the World, 
and call them ( Cofmogogi) Guides of the World, 
for that they guide the World by provident Mo¬ 
rions: Thefe Powers the Oracles call 
Sufhuners, as fuftaining the whole World. Uin* 
I i i i ’ moveable 
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moveable implies their letled Power; fuftentive, 
their Guardian-fhip; thefe Powers they defign 
only by the Caufe and Immobility of the 
Worlds : There are alfo other Powers (amiliBi) 
implacable, as being firm and not to be conver¬ 
ted towards thefe inferiour things, and caufe 
that Souls be never allured with Affefifions. 

Labour about the Hecatine Strophalus. ] 

The Uecatine Strophalus is a Golden Ball, in 
themidft whereof is a Sapphire; they fold a- 
bout it a Leather-Thong 5 it is befet all over with 
Characters .• thus whipping it about, they made 
their Invocations: thefe they ufe to call Jynges, 
whether it be round or triangular, or any other 
Figure -, and whilft they are doing thus, they 
make Infignificant or Bruitifh Cries, and lafh the 
Air with their Whips. The Oracle advifeth tc 
the performance of thele Rites or fuch a Moti 
on of the Strophalus , as having' an expreffiblt 
Power. It is called Uecatine, .as being dedicated 
to Hecate : Hecate is a Goddels among the Chal- 
daans , having at her right fide the Fouutain of 
Virtues. 

If thou /peak often to me, thou Jhalt fee abfo- 
lutely that which is fpoken. 

For then neither appears the Catleftial Concave 
Bulk, nor do the Stars Jhine •, the light .ofthe Moon 
is covered. 

The Earth Jiands not fill, but all things appear 
Thunder, j 

The Lion is one of the twelve Signs of the 
Zodiack, and is called the Houfe of the Sun, 
a whofeFonntain or the caufe of his Lion-formed 
Confiellation the Chaldsnns calls m'o/I«xov - now 
he faith, that amidft the Sacred Rites thou call 
this . Fountain by its Name, thou fhalt fee no¬ 
thing elfe in Heaven but the apparition of a Li¬ 
on, neither will the Concave . Bulk, or the Cir¬ 
cumference of Heaven appear to thee, neither 
fhall the Stars fhine, even the Moon her felf 
fhall be covered, and all things fhall be fhaken, 
but this Lion-having Fountain takes not a- 
way the Eflenceof thofe, but their own predo¬ 
minating Exiftence hides their View. 

Every way to t he unfajhioned Soul, extend the 
Reins of Fire -2 ■ 

The Oracle calls the Soul ***** w, that' is, 
without Form and Figure , or moft fimple, and 
mofl pure. Reins of Fire of fuch a Soul are 
the expeditious activity of the Theurgick Life, 
which raifeth up the Fiery Mind to the Divine 
Light: therefore by ftretching the Reins of Fire 
to the inform Soul, he means, endeavour that 
all the Faculties confifting both in the Intellect, 
Cogitation, and Opinion, may receive Divine 
Illuminations fuitable to themfelves. This is the 
meaning of f retch the Reins of Fire but Na¬ 
ture ufeth to fail, and bufie it felf in the lecond 
or worfe Life. 

Oh Man , the Machine of boldeft Nature ! ] 

' Man is called a Machine as being framed by 
^God with unfpeakable Art: The Oracle likewile 


calleth him audacious Nature , as being bulled 
about excellent things, fometirhes meafuring 
the Courfe of the Stars, fometimes enquiring 
into the Orders of the fupernaiurl Powers, con¬ 
templating alfo the things which are far above 
the Coeleltial Orb, and extending to difeourfe 
fomething of God. For thefe endeavours of the 
Mind in Difquifitioh proceed from an audacious 
Nature: he calls it boldnefs, not by way of 
Reproach, but to exprefs the forwardnefs of 
Nature. 

In the fide of the finifter Hecate is a Fountain 
of inuchVertue-, which remains entire within, 
not emitting her Virginity. 3 

The Chaldeans efteem Hecate a Goddels, feat- 
ed in the middle rank, and pofleffing as it were 
the Center of all the Powers , in her right parts 
they place the Fountain of Souls, in her left,the 
Fountain of Goods, or of Vertues ; and they fay, 
that the Fountain of Souls is prompt to Propa¬ 
gations, but the Fountain of. Vertues continues 
w |thin the bounds of its own Effence, and is as 
a Virgin incorrupted: this fettlednefs and Immo¬ 
bility it receives from the power of -the 
Ami/idi, the Implacables, is girt with a Virgin- 


When thou feefl a SacredFire without Form 
Shining fajhinly through the depth's of the whole: 

World, 

Hear the Voice df Fire. 3 

The Oracle fpeaks of Divine Light, feen by 
many Men, and advifeth, That if any one' fee 
fuch a Light in fome Figure and Form, he apply 
not his Mind to it, nor elleem the Voice pro- 
cceeding from thence to be true 5 but if lie fee 
this without any Figure or Form he fhall not be 
deceived.- and whatfoever Queftion he fhall 
propole, the Anfwer will be moft true, he calls 
this wie&i’ Sacrofand, for that it is feen with a 
Beauty by Sacred Perfons, aud glides up and 
down pleafently and gracioufly through the 
Depths of the World. 

Invoke not the felf conjpicuous Image of Nature."] 

Selfinfpedion, is, when the initiated 
Perfon (or he who performs Divine Rites ) feeth 
the Divine Lights.- but if he who orders the 
Rites feeth an Apparition, this, in refpeCt of the 
initiated Perfon is i*l*U*, fuper-inJpdhon.Tha 
Image which is evocated at Sacred Rites, imift 
be Intelligible and wholly feperate from Bodies: 
But theForm or Image of Nature is not every 
way intelligiblefor Nature is for the molt 
part an Adminiftrative Faculty. Call not, faith he, 
in the Rites the felf-confpicuous Image of Nature-, 
for it will bring thee nothing along with it but 
only a crowd of the four Natural Elements. 

Nature perfwades that Damons are purei 
The bourgeons even of ill matter are profitable 

andgood. 

Not that Nature her felf perfwades this, but 
that being called before her prelence there fiow- 
eth in a great Company of Damons and many 
{ Daemonic us 
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Damonius forms of feveral (hapes appear raifed 
up out of all the Elements, compounded and 
fhaped from all the parts of the Lunar Courfe, 
and many times appearing pleafant and graci¬ 
ous, they make ihew of an Apparition of iome 
good to the initiated Perfoik 

The Soul of Man will in a manner clafp God to 
her felf. . 

Having nothing Mortal Jhe is wholly inebriated 
from God. 

For Jhe boafts Harmony, in which the mortal body 
exijis. j 

He faith that the Soul forcethf £01 that is the 
meaning of £yxl"))the Divine Fire into her ftlf^ 
through Immortality and Purity, for then fhe is 
wholly inebriated\ that is, Ihe is replenifhed with 
the more excellent Life and . Illumination, and 
exifts as it were out of her felf: the Ora¬ 
cle faith to her, boaji of Harmony -, that is. Glo¬ 
ry in the oblcure and unintelligible Harmony by 
which thou art tied together in Arithmetical and 
MuficalProportions.-for under this unintelligible 
Harmony even the Mortal and compounded Bo¬ 
dy iscompofed, having its compofitions'derived 
from thence. 


Soul, the Beafts of the Farth are the Damons 
which rpVe about the Earth : our life therefore 
being full of Paffions lhall be inhabited by fuch 
Bealls: for fuchkinds are effentiated in Paffions, 
and have a.material Seat and Order. Where¬ 
fore luch as are addicted to Paffions are glued 
to them by .affimilation,. for they attra£i what 
is like them, having a motive-faculty from the 
Paffions. 

If thou extend the fiery Mind to the work, of 
Piety , thou Jhalt preferve the fluxible Body. ] 

That is. If thou extend thy illuminated Mind 
upwards, and the work of fire to the works of 
Piety , (the works of Piety, with the Chaldeans, 
are the Methods of Rites,) thou lhalt not only 
render the Soul unvanquilhable by Paffions, but 
lhalt alfo preferve thy Body the more healthful; 
for this ordinarily is the effect of Divine f la¬ 
minations, viz. to confume the Matter of the 
Body, and toeftablilh Health, that it be not fei- 
zed either by Paffion or Difeafes. 

Certainly out of the Cavities of the Earth fpring 

terreftrial Dogs, 

Which Jhew no true fign to mortalMan.~] 


Let the Immortal depth of the Soul be predomi¬ 
nant but all thy Eyes 
Extend upward, j 

The depth of the Soul is her three-fold pow¬ 
ers-, the inelleflual,the intelligent,the opiniona- 
tive. Her Eyes ale the three fold cognofcitive 
operations of thefe; for the Eye is the Symbol 
of Knowledge, as Life is of Appetite. Open 
therefore, faith he, the immortal depth of the 
Soul, and extend thy cognifcitive Powers up¬ 
wards,and even thy own felf (to ufe our ownEx- 
preffion) transfer to the Lord. 

Defile not the Spirit, nor deep not a Superficies. 

The Cba/dteans Cloath the Soul with two 
Garments: one they call Spiritual, woven for it 
by the fenfible World; the other Luci-form, te¬ 
nuous and intangible, which is here termed Su¬ 
perficies : Defile not, faith he, the Spiritual Gar¬ 
ment of thy Soul with impurity-, neither caufe 
its Superficies to grow deep by certain material 
additions.- but preferve both in their own Na¬ 
tures, one pure, the other undipt. 

Seek Faradife. ] 

The Chaldaick Paradife is the whole Chorus 
of Divine Powers about the Father,and the fiery 
Beauties of the creative Fountains: The open¬ 
ing thereof by Piety is the participation of the 
Goods; the flaming Sword is the implacable 
Power which withllands thofe that approach it 
unworthily; to fuch Perfons it is fhut, for they 
are not capable of its felicity. To the Pious it 
is open: To this place tend all the Theurgick 
Vertues. 

ThisVeJfeltbeBeaJlsof the Earth Jhall inhabit. ] 

The Vejfcl is the compounded mixture of the 


The Speech is of material Damons: .Thefe 
he calls Dogs, for that they are Executioners of 
Souls; Terreftrial, for that they fall from Hea¬ 
ven, and are rolled about the Earth. Thefe, faith 
he, being removed far from the Beatitude of Di¬ 
vine Lite, and deftitute of Intellectual Contem¬ 
plation, cannot pre-fignifie Futures; whence all 
that they fay or (how is falfe, and not folid: for 
they know Beings wpfltxSt, by their out-fides; 
but, that which knoweth figures v&etKat, parti¬ 
cularly ,ufeth Notions indivifible and not figured 

For the Father perfected all things, and deliver'd 

them over to the fecond 

Mind, which all Nations of Men call the firft .] 

The firft Father of the Triads having made the 
UniverfalFrame,deliver’d it over to the Mind-, 
which Mind the whole Race of Mankind (be¬ 
ing ignorant of the paternal Excellency) call the 
firft God: but our DoEtrine holds the contrary, 
viz. that the firft Mind, the Son of the Great 
Father, made and perfefted every Creature; for 
the Father, in the Book of Mojes, declarerh to 
the Son the Idaca of the production of Crea¬ 
tures, but the Son himfelf is the Maker of the 
WorkJ 

The Furies or Stranglers of Men. ] 

(’Avayayci ayyiAoi) The reductive Angels re¬ 
duce Souls to them, drawing them from gene¬ 
ral things; but the Furies being the Tor¬ 

mentors of the Natures which are difperfed, and 
enviours of humane Souls,entangle them in ma¬ 
terial Paffions; and as it were ftrangle them : 
and not only torture fuch as are full of Paffions, 
but even thofe that are converted towards the 
immaterial Effence, for thefe alfo corning int©_ 
Matter and into Generation, ftand in need of 
luch purification ; for we fee many Perfons even 
of thofe who live holily and purely, fall into 
unexpected Miferies. 
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The Paternal Mind hath implanted Symbols in 
Souls. ] 

As the Mofaick Book faith, that Man was 
formed after the Image of God ; fo the Chaldaan 
faith, that the Maker and Father of the World 
/owedSymbols of his EfTence in the Souls thereof 
For out of the paternal Seed, not only Souls, 
but all fuperiour Orders fprung. But in In¬ 
corporeal fubftances there is one kind of figns, 
viz. incorporeal, and individual; in the World, 
there are other Signs and Symbols,the uufpeak- 
able properties of God, which are far more Ex¬ 
cellent than the Vertues themfeves. 

'The Souls of thofe who quit the Body violently arc 
moft pure. ] 

Whofoever fhall take this faying rightly,will 
find that it contradi£ls not. our Doftrine ; for 
the Crowned Martyrs who in time of perfecti¬ 
on leave their Bodies by a violent End, purifie 
and perfect their Souls: but this is not that 
which the Chaldaan means. He praifeth all vio¬ 
lent Death, becaufe the Soul, which leaveth the 
Body with Trouble, abhors this Life, and hateth 
converfation with the Body, and, rejoycing, fly- 
eth up to the things above; but thofe Souls 
which forfake this Life, their Bodies being na¬ 
turally diffolved by ficknefs, do regret its pro- 
penfion and inclination to the Body. 

Becaufe the Soul being abright Firejy the Power 
of the Father 

Remains immortal , and is Miftrefs of Life, 

And pojjejjeth many Completions of the Cavities 
of the World. 3 

•The Soul being an immaterial and incor- 
pereal Fire, exempt from ail compounds, and 
from the material Body, is immortal =, for no¬ 
thing material or dark is commixed with her 
neither is fhe compounded,fo as that file may be 
refolved into thofe things of which foe conlifts; 
but foe is the Miftrefs of Life, enlightningtlie 
Dead with Life, foe hath the Complements of 
manyRecefles, that is, fufeeptive of the Govern¬ 
ment of Matter, for foe is enabled according to 
her difterentVertues to dwell in different Zones 
of the World. 


The Father hath/notched away himPelf ■ 

l/Zl te!Y M UP ^ 0Wnf>rC in b " ** 

The meaning of which Oracle, is this The 
God of all things, who is alfo termed Father 

fo th^fiiff a h !ff' fdf X- mprehenfibIe ’ not only 
, to the tuft and fecond Natures,and to our Souls 
but even to his own Power - for the Father fbirh 
1 away e ' ; ery N?. 

tuie . But this Doftnne is not Orthodox • for 
with, us the Father is known in the Son as the 
Son in the Father, and the Son is the Definition 
jWorfd ather ’ aml the Divine fup.ernatural 

lor the intelligible is fometbinng,which it behoves 
thee to comprehend with thejiower oj jhe mind.] 

TheSoul hath a power correfpondent to eve- 

notComprelienfibleby the Mind, but onW-bv 
M \" d - Tlle F1 °werof the Itfoid 
rheref^r ^ ^ n S uIar power of the Soul: face 
therefore, God is properly one, endeavour not 
to comprehend him by foe Mind, but by the An¬ 
gular power: for that which is firft one am on¬ 
ly be apprehended by that which is o n e i n , 
and not either by cogitation or Mind. ’ 

The ungirders ^ of the Soul which give her 
breathing are eafic to be loofed. ] * 

fl .Jr e X. n y °‘ le foould fay, I would free my Soul 
fiom my Body, but I cannor; rlie Oracle^ tells 
us, that the Powers, which thru ft the Soul out of 
the natural Body, and give her breathing, fo ft 
were from the toil and trouble of the Body 
are eafxly loojed ; that is, thefe Faculties are free’ 
and not reihanied by any Nature, and able to fit 
Bonds 7 atLlbeiCy S encrouf) y from corporeal 

h behooves thee to haften to the Light, and tithe 
Beams of the Father^ 

From whence was fcm to thee a Soul cloathedwith 
much Mind. ] • 


The Father infufeth not Fear, but infteadof per- 
fwafton. ] 

That is, foe Divine Nature is not ftern and 
full of Indignation,butfweet and calm; whence 
it doth not caufe Fear in theNatures fubiefted to 
it, but attrafts all things by perfwafion and gra- 
ctoufnefs; for if it were formidable and minaci- 1 
* jus, every Order of Beings would have been dif- ; 
folved; none of them being able to endure his 
x ower. And this Doctrine, is in part efteemed I 
true amongft us, for God is a Light, and a Fire 
confuming the wicked; .The Menaces and af- 1 
frightings of God are' the Intermiffion of the 
Divine Goodnefs towards us, by reafon of our 
ill management of our Affairs. 


Seeing that the Soul hath not irs Being from 
beed neither confifts of corporeal mixtures 
but had its Eflence from God above; therefore 
foe ought to turn towards Him, and to make 
her return to the Divine Light : for file came 
down cloathedwith much Mind-, that is, foe was 
furmfoed by the Maker and Father, with many 
Remembrances of the Divine Payings, when foe 
came hither, whence foe ffiouid endeavour to 
return by the fame Remembrances. 

| All things are produced out of one Fire. 3 

This is a true DoQrine, conformable to our 
Religion; for all Beings, as well intelligible, as 
ifenfible, received their Eflence from God above, 
and are converted to God alone; thofe which 
I have Being only Effentially; thofe which have . 

Being 
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Being and Life, Effentially and Vitally ; thole 
which have Being, and Life and Mind, Eflenti- 
ally, and Vitally, and Intellectually. From One 
therefore all things came , and to One is their re¬ 
turn : This Oracle is not to be condemned, but 
is full of our DoClrine. 

What the Mind fpeaks, it /peaks by IntelleUioni ] 

When (faith he) thou fhalt hear an articu¬ 
late Voice, Thundering from above out of Hea¬ 
ven, think not that the Angel or God who lends 
forth that Voice, did articulate it after our man¬ 
ner Enunciatively; but that Hc,according to his 
own Nature, conceived it only inarticulately 
but thou, according to rhy own Impotence, hear- 
efl the Notion lyllabicaily and e'nuntiatively. 
For as God heareth our Voice not vocally,'lo 
Man receiveth the Notions of God vocally, eve- 
,ry one according to the Operation of his Nature. 

T befe the Earth bewails, even to their Children.] 

It is meant of Atheifts, that God extends his 
Vengeance even to their Pofterity : for the Ora¬ 
cle,, to exprels the Torments which they fhall re. 
ceive under the Earth, faith. It howls beneath J'or 
them -, that is, the Place under the Earth bellows 
to them, and roareth like a Lion. Whence Pro- 
c/us alfo faith,Thc compolition of Souls that are 
of Affinity with one another, is of like Nature ; 
and thole which are not yet looted from the 
Bands of Nature, are entangled and detained by 
like Paffions. Thele therefore muft fulfil all 
Punilhments, and fince by Natural Affinity they 
are infeCted with Pollutions, muft again be 
cleanfed from them. 

Enlarge hot thy Dejiiny, ] 

The wifeft of the Greeks- call Nature or ra¬ 
ther the Completion of the Illuminationswhich 
the Nature of Beings receiveth ) F ate. 

Providence is an immediate Beneficence from 
God. But Fate is that which Governs all our 
Affairs, by the concatenationof Beings. We are 
Subjects to Providence, when we aft Intellectu¬ 
ally ; to Fate, when Corporeally. Encreale not 
therefore, faith he, thy Fate, nor endeavour to 
iurmount It, but commit thy Jfelf wholly to the 
Government of God. 

For nothing proceeds front the paternal Princi¬ 
pality imperfeff- ] 

The Father (faith liej producethall things 
perfeft and felf-fufficient according to their Or¬ 
der, but the Imbecillity and Remiflion of the 
things produced fometimes caufeth a DefeCt and 
Imperleflion, 1 but the Father calleth back again 
that defeCt to Perfection ; and converts it to its 
Self-fufficience. Like this, is that which James 
•the Brother of our Lorcl pronounceth in the be¬ 
ginning of his Epiftle, Every per fed Gift cojneth 
down from above, from the Father of Lights. For 
nothing proceeds ImperfeCt from thePerfeft,and 
efpecially when we chance to be ready to receive 
that which is primarily diftilled from him. 


But the Paternal Mind accepts her not until Jhe 
come forth.'] 

The Paternal Mind doth not admit the Im- 
pullions pf the delires of theSoul,before the hath 
excluded the forgetlulnels of the Riches which 
(he received from the moll bountiful Father, and 
called back to her Memory the Sacred Watch¬ 
words which file received from him, and pro¬ 
nounce the good Speech imprinting in her re¬ 
membrance theSyrnholsoftiiO Father whobegor 
her. For the Soul conliiis of Sacred Words and 
Divine Symbols,-of which thole proceed from 
the Sacred Species, thele from the Divine Mo¬ 
nads 5 and we are («*«■£<•) Images of the Sacred 
Eflences,but Statues of the unknown 

Symbols. Moreover we muft know that every 
Soul differs from anotherSoyl Specifically, and 
that there are as leveral Species of Souls as 
there are Souls. 

When thou feefl the 'Vcrrcflrial Foreman approach , 
Sacrifice the Stoite Al/Hfuris, itf/ngUnVocih ion. ] 

Thc-Dccmons that arc near the Earth are by 
Nature lying, as being tar oft horn the Divine 
knowledge, and filled with dark Matter. -Now 
if you would have any truedilcourfefromtheie, 
prepare an Altar, and Sacrifice the Stone MniJ'u- 
.rk -. this Stone hath the power of evocaring the 
othergreater Daemon, who, invilibly approach¬ 
ing to the material Damon, will pronounce the 
true folution of demands, which lie tranfmits to 
the demandant. The Oracle joyneth the evoca¬ 
tive Name with the Sacrificing of the Stone. 
The Chaldeaus affert lome Daemons good,others 
ill 5 but our Religion defines them to be all ill, 
as having by a premeditated defection exchanged 
good for ill. 

■Learn the Intelligible , forafmuch as it cxifls be¬ 
yond the Mind. ] 

For though all things are comprehended by 
the Mind, yet God the firft Intelligible exifts 
without oy beyond the Mind. This without you 
muft not underltand diftantially, nor according 
to intellectual alternity, but according, to the in¬ 
telligible excels alone, and the propriety of the 
exiftence, it being without, or beyond all Mind, 
whereby the lupereflential is manifefted. For 
the firft intelligible Mind is Effence, beyond 
which is the Self-intelligible. Befides ‘thele is 
God, who is beyond the Intelligibleyand Self in¬ 
telligible : for we aflert the Divinity, to be nei¬ 
ther intelligible nor felf-intelligible, it being 
more excellent than all Speech andNotion,fo as 
that it is wholly unintelligible,and unexpreffible, 
and more to be Honoured by Silence, than Re¬ 
verenced by wonderful Fxpreffions. For it is 
more Sublime than to be Reverenced, Spoken, 
and Conceived. 

Intelligent Jynges do themfelves alfo underfland 
from the Father , 

By unfpeakable Counfels being tnoved fo as totm* 
derjtand. ] 

Jynges are certain (Vertues or) Powers, next 
the 
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the Paternal Depth, confifting of three Triads. 
Theft underftand according to the Paternal 
Mind, which containeth their Cauft folely in 
himfelf. Now the Counfels of the Father in 
regard of their intelligible Sublimity, are not 
vocal; but the IntelleQual Marks of abftraft 
things, though underftood by Secondaries (or 
Inferiours) are underftood as without ipeaking, 
and as it were abftraQed from Intelligible Pro- 
lations. For as the Conceptions of Souls, they 
underftand Intelle£lual Orders, yet underftand 
them as Immutable: So the A£ls of the Intelle¬ 
ctuals underftanding the Intellectual Signs, un-, 
derftand them as not a vocal fublifting in un¬ 
known Exiftences. 


CONJECTURES 

Upon the Greek Text of the 

ORACLES. 

W H O it was that rendred theft Oracles 
in Greek is (as we faid) uncertain; 
milch more certain is it that they were all com* 
pofed in Hexameter Verfe: though they are 
lometimes cited indiftinctly and abruptly by Pa- 
trie;.* feeming wholly irreconcileable with Po-, 
etick Numbers; yet that the greater part of' 
them are Hexameters, none can deny; and who-' 
foever (hall look more cautioufly upon the reft 
will find Prints enough, by which they may be 
traced and demonftrated to have been' of the 1 
fame kind, though confounded in the manner : 
of Citations, fometimes by the Authors out of 
which Pat rictus took them, fometimes by Pa- i 
tricius himfelf, who was far more diligent to 1 
Collect andDigeft, than Curious to Diftinguifh 
them, or to regard their Numbers: which De-i 
left we fhall endeavour, in Tome meafure to i 
fupply. ! 

MONAS, AT. AS, KAITPIaj. 

"Onrts atrajeuti) ytovat SJi.] 

The latter part of the Hexameter, _ Smu 

**• ^ is tfa at alfo which imme¬ 
diately follows, 

- To.van [In] fjoydf, h. Suo jfaiig. 

aud the next, 

---Auxf [yl] raj's KtZdflat. That 

Which follows is cited again by itfelf after¬ 
ward. 

Ka? 70 xuCtgvav’] 

This feems to be a loofe Citation of two feve- 
ral Hemiftichs, with reference to the Phraft 
(infinitively) not to the Verft. 

’ A fX» Taint ry.hnus » □ » ragif} 

Read, perhaps, 

’AfX® 'rot Taint r rnrius, nSe j rdl-it. 

Ou tv &t\{v nartvoLae, ty ,1 Sh mavra irir- 

The Verfe requires- Tavr' vriryam. 

Ei; rela «at vit iratesc. j 

Before, 

Eh rela jSS tit Sm Ta]gJ<- 


Kai ifavnrav It aurn n r dgtrn.Ji 

Perhaps [£] 

— tray c v avt» 

‘Hr agtrn tropin re, £ ii <s-o*u? f »v drginja. 
't-fih Tgar©- Sepy.®-, a, S'' i s a fieera] 
Read fttiaa. 

Kai Tnyn 

Perhaps, 

Ka ‘ wyn wySy, unrest luylyvsa ri Tdvra' 
The reft being a Glofi. 

’'Endsy agSlut. 

Ic fliould be ’'Ey*’ a f Slut. 

■_ *Kv&tv au&fAJ©- Tgnplig dytuSe/to mufjt 
<sv8©-.J 

Procl,is reads dytuSesi in Theolog. 

IE A T H P KAI N O T 2. 

Eawny Z trarhg figraffty, SS' tv in.] 

Pletbo reads, 

OuS' It in Svydytet yoiga K\Atra; tSioy trig' 

Tldvla jS JlsrUsieJ 

Pletho, 

Tlavra $ Stfrtxtvi orarug, NS wwfeJWe 
AtLrigq, %y Tgartv KMiifsJ a/ ( perhaps KMigtro) 
tray ■$/©- dvSguy. 

TU\0 jS ftlv©-] 

Diftinguifh, 

toA«> jS ytlv®- lv. Talers aAxnO 
AffoKwV®- vS« av8@-. 

IlSriy isimjgsj itimfgiy • and afterwards, Z<mg- 
gty X? Kotrytcv. 

Mmt* -ran rd Talers yoigSs Cpatrytya. fly. 

Perhaps, 

'MnSca Tart Tales;, <b c - 

* E X“ yoSy Taleiy.hv riy ZttS/SlyaiJ 

Perhaps, -!*« t9 nSy valetnly yiy 

’EySiSiyat Tdnuitv (Syii) snyut; n £ ugyut’ 
Ov jb at vA tut, mug tmiKgya tv Tgaroy] 
Diftinguifh, 

——a jS er 8\Uv 

Tlug WiKiya to Tgarm {lut Stlya/tty nalaK\det 

''Egyoit, Avjtt via -- 

N V <«V xarsyH.J 

Diftinguifh, 

J- V V Iy-arlyjt rd yttnrd, 

Ai&nny S' iTayet ulr-yuit— - 

NOT 2, NOHTj 


r N. O E P A. 

k yoeis vTagyjx. J 


NS yit obr o xirytu riyjjirnt tuuu.J 


oV jS av4t vo®- za 
Afterwards cited thus, 

Ou jS dvJl vo©- SD volire, ^ to votifoy 
Ou vu x«e«V VTayyat. 

~ M dv&avi ri V0U70V. J 

Afterwards, 

“Ofesr- ft-JOnt to voll7i 
I 

Diftinguifh, 

—- yS £ our v o altryx 

Ttyyirnt Tuein -- 

“E n yag rt voutov] “Er it. 

'H jS iTsyadiVif, at ay yiy. ] 

Read and diftinguifh , 

'H 3S tTiynxbn, cov t>!v, xoInSvtt voiio-h, 

'at ri vofcv, i x«vo votings' in dhxni 
’A/i-tpitpait Stlvait.it yriesut rer-Tlma to yuan. 
Ou Si) scgD rpoSeJrifli voSv ii vobtov okhvo, 
Aala* voo rayai rayon fXoyi, Ttivla yttlghn 
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"Ope* (Aztlys to vmriv, Wu riv t£o i-ndgyjH. 

And prefently after, ^ 

- i jS <*i«& vi& £2) fOHTOj *j 70 yonvoy 


*H 3 K&ilauoy irvtuiJ.it ir'oKuv, irvelav hr infra- 
"On xj 70 £aoyovov-] 

Diftinguilh., 

Tut ‘ExecVitc xoA-z-roo- xj cmppS Tail ’S.uvoyjumv 
’AAnto' £aJ'a&v -avtff ftiya. JWp#wfe. 

’AAXet pfou£ji. ] 

Diftinguilh,. . 

"'Efj-oi' «<r« Tajest. cupt>[toiai y& iatnir, 

K«o@- \iriyifj%l®-. 

tlav]oidJ'&- crviSyuit /SaM’lv-J 

Diftinguilh, 

IW7 otaJ'& avy&iifja fiawSv pgtvh con- 

p«1?x 

’EtiTTveiotf caffogc?.Tbjj aWa riCctgiuf'Qv' 


N2V iretlgvt ippoiQlJt'^ 

cited ellewhere by Petri dm clearly, without 

[Aj bo fft ivdiflrntt 7?/" uralei, atiKhu xetr «&- 

a£w ZbW, *ra {tte.<(ofj}puv 0 which be¬ 
long to fome other plage, 

’E? 5V po/?5'o7«.] 

Diftinguilh, 

'Pilj/i't/'.ciVk xScrpiK Trfei vapuwi. at «fet xoXornf 

Sf/£p<T£tA.4Sf, CjAwtOUV t0IKt{lUyJpO(tOvlcU. 
no/ii) J'gp.r'l'o/SiJiu irveft «o8®--D 

Diftinguilh, 

£vg^jrVop^Jcu irveft avBQ- aKoipHTtt X.e)vu. 


"On 4ux"-] 

Pletbo, "0]n. 

Mila $ iraletKdf JVaooltfp.] 

Diftinguilh, 

— [ttla, JY> TvQetKa.t J'/avoiat, 
fvxBi iy&> vala, ^i^a-l-vyHaa ra. Tavja. 

Mi) tpietup ipiC\i*U<-T 
Proclus in Theolog. 

| Mi) p<W af-ag/j^ov utopia 

What follows under the Title of o r p a n o s 
is very confufed, the fame Fragments being 
often repeated. 


EKATH, 2T&OXEIS, ’fEAETAPxSil 
’E? aim jS Tavist IvSg&trtxin. ] 
Diftinguilh,—'- dpiitKtxht t t xt&wol, 

K at 'CrgntttefJ'eX 11 x-ihiru Tapuptfyt®- dkxnt 
TlcQepifjvs 'Sx&TPt' >£ UTt^axiSt truest av&@ 


Moft of thele are perfeft, being put forth by 
Pletbo and Pfellus- 

Al£so oi “X e7 ’ J '*'> ctesi'. « rivi raf« 

’Zupiali &ifldt!<rat (lo Flcthc ) con' Taf/o «p’ iii 


The reft may be corrected by the Edition of 
I Pletbo and Pfellus. 
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Books Printed for, and Sold by A. W J. Churchil, the Black Swan in 
*Pater-nofter-Row, 1701. 


FOLIO. 

T Alent’s Chronological Tables, 

Dr. Whitby’s Comment on theEpiftles, 
. Camden’s Britannia in Englilh, withMaps, 
Leybourn’s Dialling with Figures, 

-Surveyor with Cuts, 

■-Curfus Mathematicus, 

Sir P. Ricaut’s Lives of the Popes, 

Titus Liyius’s Roman Hiftory,Englilh, 

Sir Roger L’Eftrange’s iEfop’s Fables, 

Dr. Brady’s Introduction to Englilh Hiftory, 

--Compleat Englilh Hiftory, 2 Vol, 

Machiavel’s Works cdmpleat, 

Buchanan’s Chronicle or Hiftory of the Kings 
of Scotland, 

Baker’s Chronicle of the Kings of England, 
Mr. Lock’s Effay on Human underftanding, 
Riolanus . 

Veflingus fAnatomy 


State-Trafls, a Colle&ion of private Pamphlets, 
Ulher’s Body of Divinity, 

Cambridge Concordance, Enlarged, 

Sir George Wheeler’s Travels into Greece^ 
Diodorus Siculus’s Hiftory, Englilh, 

Sir R. Blackmore’s Prince Arthur, 

-King Arthur, 

-Paraphrale on Job -,. 

Bilhop Ulher’s Life and Letters, 

Bilhop Sanderion’s Sermons, 

Bilhop Brownrigg’s Sermons, 

Common-Prayer, Wellh 
Van Helmont’s Works 
Wing"s Aftronomia Britannica, 

Galilteus’s Syftem of the World, 

Davilla’s Hiftory of France, 

Hammond’s Sermons* 

Speed’s Maps, 


Printed for A, and }. GhurchiL 


Du Pin’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, compleat, 
Moffom’s Sermons, 

Bilhop Nichollon’s Pfalms, 

Bilhop Hopkins’s Works, 

Mr. Dod’s Sayings, 

Stanly’s Lives of rhe Philolopbers, 

Jolephus’s Hiftory’of the Jews, 

Wing’s Art of Surveying, 

Milton’s Paradice Regain’d, 

Pufendorl’s Law of Nature and Nations, 

Sir 5 . Dews’s Journal for the Houle of Lords 
in Q. Elizabeth’s Reign, 

Sir. H. Monlon’s Voyages .in Five Books, 

Law Boo/:?, Sic. 

Thefaurus Brevium, 

Cowel's Interpreter, 

Mr Booth of the nature of real Aflions, 

Sir H. Spelmaiis remains. 

City oi London's Plea to Quo Warranto, &c. 

Malpighii Opera Phil. 2. Vol. 

Paulanias Gracia; Defcriptio. perKuneum, 
Caltalio’s Bible, Lar. 

Origen’s Opera, 2Vol. - 

LI oy d’s: Dictionary Poetic. Hifior. Geogr. 

Limborc. Theologia Chriftiana, 

—-Hiftoria inq’uilitionis, 

Mr. Lock’s Humane Underftand, Lat. 

Q_ U A R T O. 

/^Ommon place Book to. the Holy Bible, 
Boyer's French and Englilh Diflionary, 

Dr. Whitby’s agreement of prelent and former 
Government, 

-Of Tradition, 2 parts, 

■ Communion on Kind 

-Hiftorical account of the Government of | 

.England, 

Bilhop of Cork’s Antipology to aMelancolyl 
Stander-by, 

Mr. Boy l of Air, 

Burrough of Contentment, 

Gunter’s Works, 

Markham’s Works, 

Dr. Gray's Horleman, 

Norwood’s fyftem ol' Mathematicks, 

Whitby contra Arios & Socinos, 

Leyborn’s Geometrical Exercifes, 

Molineuxs Telefcopes, 

Sir W. Petty’s Quantillumcumque of Money, 
Roger’s 3 9 Articles, 

Scandal and Folly of the Crofs removed, 

Clark’s praxis in curijsEcclefiafticis, 

Three Letters for Toleration, 

Whitby of Chriftian Faith, 

•-Confidevation of Oaths of Allegiance, 

Shepard’s Abridgment, 

Norris de Epocha lyrp-Macedonum, 

' OCTAVO. 

D R. Gibfon’s'Anatome, 

Culpepper’s Englilh PhyCcian, 

-Difpenlarory, ’ 

-Phvfick for the Poor, 

-Of Rjcketsy 

Mr. Lock of Education, 

-Of Coin and Trafls, 

-t-Lett! - 


-Reply, 
—2d Reply, 


o the Bilh. ofJVprcefter 


1 AllMy. 
i 


Bilhop Hopkins of the Lord’s Prayer, 
Suetonius’s Lives of the Roman Emperors, Engl. 
Two Treadles of Government 
Bilhop Wilkins of Natural Religion, 

Atheilt turned Deift, 

Gaflendus’s Morals, 

Le Clercs Paraphafiana, or Dilcourle on feveral 
SubjeHs 

Spark’s Devotions, 

Curtois Education of Chriftian Children, 

TElbp’s Fables Englilh and Latin interlineary, 
■Pierce’s Memoirs of the Bath, 

Dr. Whichcot’s Sermons, 

Giaunt’s Obler vation on Bills of Mortality, 
Strauchyus Chronology, 

Ariftotle’s Rhetorick, Englilh, 

Antoninus’s Meditations, Englilh, 

Selden’s Table-Talk, . 

Sand’s Plalms and Poems, 

Praflice of Eccleliaftical Courts, 

Hartman’s reftorer and preferver of Health, 
Read’s Chirurgery, 

Debate of Oxon andWeftminft. Parliaments, 
Boyer’s Diftionary in French and Englilh, 
Whitby’s Difcourfe of the Love of God, 

Carr’s Tutor to true Englilh, 

Reafonablenels of Chriftianity as delivered in 
Scripture, 

— : —1 and 2d Vindication it, 

Mr. BoldV knowledge of Chrift,. 

-Oblervations, 

-Vindication of Mr. Locks Eflay, 

■Reply to Edwards, 

Poling of the Parts, 

Hale’s Knowledge-of God, 

Monf St. Euremont’s Works, 2 Vol. 

New Book of lnftruments, 

Leyborn’s Arithmetick, 

Mr. Behn’s Sermons of Soul-Profperity, 
j Memorial on palling Bills in'Parliament, 
Compleat Chymift, per Glalier, 

Epitome of the Art of Heraldry, 

Bolton againft Colbatch, 

Tuthill againft Colbatch, 

Scandfaft’s Works 
Meriton of High ways, 

Dr. Hody of the RefurreEHon, 

Mr. Tanner’s notitia monaftica, 

Drelincourt’s Chriftian Defence againft fear of 
Death, 

Mr. Kettlewel’s Sermons, 

[Sir William Temple’s Oblervation on thellni- 
ted-Netherlands, 

-Milcellanea, 2 part, 

-Letters, 2 Voll. 

Abridgment of all the Trials, 

Ammadverfions onJGreek and Latin Hiftorians, 
Dilcourle of Humane Realon,. 

Gibbon of Heraldry, 

Sir Robert Howard’s Hiftory of Religion, 

-Vindication of it, 

Hiftory of Richard II. ' 

-Venice per D’la Haufay, 

-Procopius 

Life of General Monk, 

Ingelo of Repentance 
Leitenhoufes Sermons, 

Proteftant Reconciler, 2 Parts, 

Patridge’s Treafury of Phylick, 

" " Proporti 


—Double Scale of Proportion, 



